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PREFACE* 


The  Sfxth  Volume  of  the  Gardener's  Magazine  will  be  found 
equal  to  any  that  has  preceded  it,  in  the  higher  branches  of  pro- 
fessional infortnation ;  and  as  it  contains  a  complete  system  of 
cottage  gardening,  with  some  highly  improved  plans  of  cottage 
dwellings,  it  surpasses,  in  point  of  general  utility,  all  that  have 
geae  before. 

Something  has  been  said  lately  by  a  learned  author,  Sir  Henry 
Steuart,  in  his  Planter's  Guiek,  of  the  ignorance  of  gardeners 
genenUly :  but  that  they  are,  as  a  body,  well  informed,  in  both 
the  theory  and  practice  of  their  profession,  and  very  well  able  to 
comnMitucate  their  information  to  others,  the  manner  in  which 
this  Magazine  is  suppoited  by  their,  contributions  is  a  decided 
proof.  Gardeners  may  certainly  be  considered,  in  common  with' 
others  of  the  laborious  classes  of  society,  ignorant  of  classical 
learning ;  but  this  is  a  species  of  knowledge  of  exceedingly  little 
use,  and  is  gradually  becoming  neglected  in  all  countries,  in  pro- 
portion as  the  inhabitants  advance  in  civilisation.  We  have  above 
alluded  to  the  Essays  on  Cottage  Gardening  (Articles  III.  IV.  and 
v.,  p.  167.  to  208. )»  written  in  competition  for  certain  prizes 
which  we  offered  and  have  awarded.  These  essays  are  composed 
by  gardeners  who  have  had  scarcely  any  education  beyond  what 
they  have  given  themselves;  and  the  essays  published  are  only 
three  out  of  ten,  which  were  all  nearly  equally  well  written.  We 
might  refer  to  many  other  articles  in  this  Volume  as  proofs  of 
the  general  intelligence  of  gardeners;  but,  having  mentioned  these 
essays,  we  will  limit  our  remarks  to.  them,  and  ask  any  man,  how- 
ever learned  or  scientific  he  may  be,  whether  any  thing  can  be 
more  complete  and  systematic  of  its  kind  than  the  fourth  of  these 
essays  ?  We  by  no  means  intend  to  flatter  gardeners,  so  as  to 
render  them  content  with  the  knowledge  which  they  already  pos- 
sess ;  we  only  wish  to  stimulate  them  to  make  every  exertion  to 
raise  themselves  to  the  highest  possible  grade  in  their  profession. 
We  must  also  be  allowed  to  say,  that  the  more  our  acquaintance 
with  gardeners  is  increased,  in  consequence  of  conducting  this 
Magazine  and  the  Magazine  of  Natural  History^  the  more  we  are 
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astonished  that  men,  with  so  very  defective  a  school  education  as  is 
at  present  generally  obtainable  by  the  class  of  society  to  which  the 
parents  of  working  gardeners  belong;  in  Scotland,  as  well  as  Eng- 
land, should  have  been  able  to  effect  so  much  by  reading,  by  observ- 
ation, and  by  attempts  to  commit  their  ideas  to  writing.  This  fact 
shows  that  a  very  considerable  degree  of  mental  cultivation  is  per- 
fectly consistent  with  continued  bodily  labour ;  and  it  enables  us  to 
look  forward  with  confidence  to  a  time  (we  trust  not  far  distant) 
when  all  mankind  shall  have  become  intelligent  and  enlightened  ; 
and  when,  in  order  to  forward  this  desirable  state  of  things,  a  degree 
of  school  education  to  children  shall  have  become  a  necessary  of 
life.  We  care  nothing  for  the  sneers  of  those  who  consider  such 
ideas  chimerical ;  and  we  do  not  participate  in  the  fears  of  those 
who  affect  to  think  that,  when  all  are  learned,  none  will  be  found 
willing  to  work.  To  know  and  to  feel  that  knowledge  is  pleasure  as 
well  as  power,  is  with  us  a  sufficient  argument  for  desiring  that  all 
mankind,  without  exception,  should  have  an  equal  chance  of  en- 
joying this  power  and  pleasure ;  and  they  can  only  obtain  this  by 
being  subjected  to  a  high  and  equal  degree  of  school  education 
from  infancy  to  the  age  of  puberty.  Till  this  is  the  case,  no  man 
can  have  a  fair  chance,  either  in  society  generally,  or  in  his  own 
particul^  class  and  profession. 

'  Next  to  the  advancement  of  the  science  of  gardening,  and  the 
improvement  of  its  practice,  our  greatest  ambition  in  conducting 
this  Magazine  is  to  point  out  to  all  our  readers  the  incalculable 
advantages  of  early  school  education  for  children,  and  of  self- 
improvement  for  young  men,  and  for  all  who  are  not  beyond  the 
age  for  acquiring  new  ideas.  . 

<J«  C*  L. 

JBmyiUHUer,  Nov.  16.  1830. 
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PART  I. 

ORIGINAL  CORRESPONDENCE. 


Art.  L  iVofef  and  E^Udums  madt  during  a  Tour  through  Part 
0t  France  and  Germany^  in  the  Autumn  of  the  Year  1828.  Bj 
ue  Conductor. 

{Continued from  Vol.  V.  p.  649.) 

Pabis^  Sept.  6.  1828.  —  We  were  in  Paris  and  its  neigh- 
bourhood till  October  10.,  when  we  left  that  city  for  Germany ; 
we  returned  on  December  10.,  and  remainea  till  the  middle 
of  January,  1829.  After  some  general  remarks  on  the  vicini^ 
of  Paris,  as  compared  with  the  vicinity  of  London,  we  shall 
arrange  our  notes  under  the  heads  of  Public  Gardens ;  Royal 
Gardens ;  Commercial  Gardens ;  Villa  Gardens  and  Country 
Residences ;  Agricultural  Establishments  and  Manufactories 
connected  with  A^culture ;  Architectural  Improvements ; 
and  Garden  Societies,  Institutions,  and  Literature. 

The  natural  circumstances  of  the  vale  of  London  and  the 
plain  of  Paris  diiFer  in  various  particulars.  The  surface  of 
the  country  and  the  soil  in  the  vicinity  of  Paris  are  more 
&vourable  to  gardening  than  they  are  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  London;  but  the  climate  and  almost  every  omer  circum- 
stance are  less  &vourable.  This  is  speaking  of  gardening  as 
mduding  all  its  branches,  and  with  particular  reference  to 
landscape-gardening.  The  sur&ce  of  the  country  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Paris  is  more  irregular  than  that  around 
London ;  and  those  irregularities  have  more  character,  because 
they  are  for  the  most  part  produced  by  masses  more  or  less 
stony  or  rocky.  The  hills  at  Montmartre  and  Montmorency 
are  less  like  heaps  of  alluvial  soil  or  gravel  than  the  hills  at 
VoL.VL  — No.  24.  B 
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Highgate  and  Greenwich*  Hie  soil  is  more  favom*able  aromid 
Paris,  because  it  is  every  where  calcareous,  and  on  a  dry 
bottom.  The  climate  is  better  adapted  for  ripening  firuits 
and  blossoming  fine  flowers  than  that  of  London ;  but,  fi*om 
the  heat  and  dryness  of  the  air  in  summer,  and  the  severity  of 
the  winter,  greatly  inferior  to  it  in  the  production  of  culinary 
vegetables,  and  indeed  in  the  growth  of  plants  of  nearly  every 
kind  throughout  the  whole  year.  It  is  particularly  unfavour- 
able to  the  culture  of  herbage  grasses ;  and  hence  the  diffi- 
culty, amounting  almost  to  an  impossibility,  of  producing 
close  green  turf.  In  respect  to  water,  as  far  as  landscape- 
gardening  is  concerned,  London  and  Paris  may  be  considered 
on  a  par ;  for,  though  the  Thames  is  broader  than  the  Seine, 
the  banks  of  the  latter  river  are  more  varied  in  natural  cha- 
racter than  those  of  the  Thames.  With  regard  to  culture, 
the  climate  of  London' renders  watering  comparatively  un- 
necessary ;  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris,  the  watering  of 
crops  in  the  open  air  is  one  of  the  principal  summer  labours 
of  the  gardener.  The  scenery  around  Paris  has  an  advan- 
tage over  that  round  London,  in  possessing  a  number  of 
natural  woods  of  considerable  extent,  and  a  greater  proportion 
of  open  lands  and  waste,  surrounded  by  high  cultivation; 
round  London  very  little  of  nature  remains.  Thus  much  as 
to  the  natural  circumstances  of  the  vicinity  of  Paris,  com- 
pared with  those  of  the  vicinity  of  London. 

In  artificial  circumstances  the  two  districts  are  strikingly 
different.  The  vicinity  of  Paris  is  all  nakedness  and  long 
lines ;  that  of  London  all  clothing  and  accumulations  of  houses 
and  trees,  with  abrupt  or  circuitous  lines.  The  approaches 
to  Paris  on  every  side  are  characterised  by  straight  roads, 
straight  rows  of  trees,  straight  avenues  and  alleys,  and  straight 
lines  in  almost  every  thing.  The  approaches  to  London  are 
not  characterised  by  lines  i  the  roads,  fences,  trees,  and  alleys 
in  woods,  are  irregular,  and  neither  strikingly  crooked  or 
curved,  nor  always  straight  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris 
every  thing  bears  the  marks  of  legislative  influence :  the 
dwellings  of  every  village  and  every  detached  house  are  num- 
bered ;  the  city  has  a  marked  boundary,  is  only  to  be  entered 
through  certain  public  gates,  and,  on  leaving  it,  you  are  at 
once  in  the  country.  Round  London  it  is  on  every  side  diffi- 
cult to  say  where  the  city  ends  and  the  country  begins ;  the 
one  passing  insensibly  into  the  other  for  miles  of  distance,  and 
green  fields,  gardens,  villas,  streets,  and  churches  blending 
together,  till  at  last  the  traveller  finds  himself  in  the  heart  of 
the  city.  There  is,  unquestionably,  much  more  of  art  round 
London  than  round  Paris,  because  there  is  much  more  wealth : 
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but  round  London  the  art  displays  itself  in  a  different  way ;  the 
exertions  of  individuals  in  building  and  gardenmg  are  every 
where  apparent ;  but  there  are  no  particular  evidences  of  a 
controlling  government  or  police ;  and  the  different  entrances 
to  the  metropolis,  being  unmarked  by  gates,  differ  only  from 
the  entrances  to  an  English  village  by  being  on  a  larger  scale* 
Every  thing  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London  has  an  air  of 
liberty,  even  to  the  indulgence  of  caprice  or  whim;  every 
thing  round  Paris  bears  an  air  of  restraint,  even  to  the  size 
of  the  paving  stones  in  the  highways,  and  of  the  panes  of 
glass  in  the  windows,  and  the  numerical  letters  on  the  houses. 
Li  London  and  its  neighbourhood  you  have  streets  and  roads 
paved,  gravelled,  laid  with  flints,  or  Macadamised  with  gra- 
nite; in  Paris  and  its  environs  you  have  either  a  regular 
causeway  of  the  same  width,  curvature,  and  of  the  same^sized 
stones,  or  the  native  soil  without  any  artificial  covering.  In 
and  around  London  you  have  Grecian,  Roman^  Italian, 
Gothic,  Moresque,  and  Chinese  windows  of  innumerable 
varieties,  and  panes  of  all  sizes,  from  that  of  the  lattice  win- 
dow ^azed  in  lead  lap,  to  the  plates  of  glass  in  some  private 
dwellmgs,  as  Mr.  Hope's  of  Duchess  Street,  and  some  shops, 
as  several  in  Regent  Street,  Oxford  Street,  and  New  Bond 
Street,  of  the  size  of  an  entire  window.  In  and  around  Paris 
there  is  very  little  variety  in  either  the  size  or  architectural 
style  of  windows,  scarcely  any  Gothic  or  lattice-work,  except 
in  the  churches,  and  the  panes  of  a  palace  are  not  much 
larger  than  those  of  a  cottage. 

The  geometrical  character  imposed  on  the  roads  by  the  go- 
vernment has  been  imitated  by  the  inhabitants  in  every  thing ; 
and  may  be  recognised  in  their  woods,  gardens,  divisions  of 
fields,  vineyards,  and  even  in  the  prevalence  of  the  row  cul- 
ture in  spade  aration ;  most  certainly  in  the  correctness  with 
which  French  labourers  dig  ditches  or  plant  trees  in  rows 
by  the  eye,  without  the  use  of  a  line,  which  veiy  far  surpasses 
any  thing  to  be  met  with  in  England.  Amon^  the  innumer- 
able boundaries  of  plantations  and  hedge  divisions  of  fields 
which  are  seen  every  where  in  England,  there  is  not  perhaps 
one  line  in  ten  that  is  straight ;  in  the  same  boundaries  and 
hedge  lines  in  France,  there  certainly  is  not  one  line  in  ten 
that  is  crooked.  Nothing  is  crooked  or  irregular  in  France ; 
nothing  is  left  to  chance;  every  thing  is  regulated  by  autho- 
rity. But  a  great  deal  in  England  being  also  regulated  by 
authority,  how  comes  it  that  the  result  is  sameness  and  uni- 
formity in  the  one  country,  and  irregularity  and  variety  in  the 
other  r    The  authority  in  France  is  one,  that  of  the  central 
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government:  in  Britain  the  authorities  are  many;  those  of 
the  counties,  the  parishes,  and  the  local  commissioners  of 
public  works.  There  seems  to  be  another  reason  for  the  pre- 
valence of  geometrical  forms  and  lines  in  France,  and  we  may 
say  the  Continent  generally.  In  France,  till  lately,  all  public 
situations  were  filled  exclusively  by  the  class  designated  as 
noble,  and  which,  for  the  greater  part,  were  educated  and 
instructed  more  especially  in  those  departments  of  knowledge, 
such  as  geometry,  fortification,  &c.,  which  tended  to  fit  them 
for  the  army.  In  Britain  important  situations  of  every  kind 
are  procured  more  through  wealth  in  the  candidate  or  his 
friends,  than  through  any  other  cause ;  and  wealth,  even  if  it 
should  be  accompanied  by  ignorance,  generally  enables  a  man 
to  think  for  himself,  and  act  accordingly.  This  is  more  par- 
ticularly the  case  when  that  wealth  nappens  to  have  been 
accumulated  by  the  talent  or  industry  of  the  individual. 
Hence  we  see  the  business  of  one  parish,  or  the  laying  out 
and  repairs  of  one  line  of  road,  managed  on  one  principle, 
and  another  parish  and  road  on  a  different  plan,  or  perhaps 
without  either  plan  or  principle :  one  parish  employing  their 
poor  among  the  farmers,  another  employing  them  on  the 
roads ;  one  road  convex,  and  another  nearly  flat,  &c.  There 
is  this  convenience  in  adopting  geometrical  forms,  that,  when 
they  are  oWected  to,  they  can  always  be  referred  to  a  definite 
reason.  No  man  can  dispute  the  fact,  that  the  shortest  line 
between  any  two  points  on  an  even  surface  will  be  straight ; 
but  if  it  were  attempted  to  lay  out  a  curved  or  irregular  line 
between  these  two  points,  as  possessing  particular  local  advan- 

Sjes,  or  as  bein^  more  beautiful,  every  one  might  dispute  the 
vantages  and  the  beauty. 

The  dry  and  comparatively  clear  atmosphere,  the  dry 
soil,  and  the  airy  open  surface  of  the  country,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  almost  total  absence  of  hedges  as  separations 
or  divisions  of  property,  or  enclosures  of  fields,  render  the 
environs  of  Paris,  we  should  imagine,  much  more  healthy 
than  the  environs  of  London ;  but  we  do  not  think  it  is  in 
the  nature  of  the  climate  and  soil  to  support  that  deep,  luxu- 
riant, and  perpetual  green  vegetation  which  aboimds  every 
where  in  the  vale  of  the  British  metropolis.  As  a  proof  of 
this,  we  may  refer  to  the  vegetation  of  the  remains  of  natural 
forests  round  the  two  capitals.  In  those  of  France  there  will 
be  found  in  the  winter  season  few  evergreens,  and  scarcely 
any  green  turf:  in  Windsor  Forest  we  have  hollies;  on 
Hounslow  Heath  the  fiirze ;  and  on  Box  Hill  the  box,  the 
juniper,  and  the  yew.   All  these  shrubs  are  rare  in  the  native 
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woods  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris.  In  winter,  indeed, 
the  difierence  between  the  environs  of  Paris  and  London  is 
still  more  remarkable  than  in  summer,  from  the  almost  total 
absence  of  evergreen  shrubs  in  the  gardens  and  plantations 
of  the  former,  and  their  great  abundance  in  those  of  the 
latter.  The  excellent  travel  and  turf  of  London,  and  the 
very  bad  gravel  and  turf  of  Paris  and  the  Continent  generally, 
have  been  too  oflen  mentioned  to  have  escaped  the  reader's 
recollection. 

The  evidences  of  wealth  and  taste  are  incomparably  greater 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  London  than  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Paris.  The  character  of  the  Parisian  taste  consists  in  dis- 
play and  superficialness ;  that  of  the  English  in  comfort  and 
neatness :  the  Englishman  seems  to  wish  to  be  thought  happy 
in  his  family ;  the  Frenchman  in  the  society  of  his  friends  and 
in  the  eyes  of  the  public :  eating,  drinking,  and  sleeping,  call 
forth  the  social  sjmipathies  of  the  Englishman ;  talking,  hear- 
ing, and  rejoicing,  those  of  the  Frenchman. 

The  City  of  Paris  as  compared  with  London  is,  we  think,  a 
better  plann^  congregation  of  buildings.  The  outer  and  the 
inner  boulevards,  like  our  breathing  zones  (Vol.  V.  p.  687.), 
are  at  once  sources  of  health  and  of  utility ;  for  they  admit  a 
free  current  of  air,  and  persons  going  from  one  distant  part  of 
the  town  to  another  may  always,  by  means  of  the  numerous 
public  vehicles,  which  ply  in  both  directions  in  these  zones, 
save  both  time  and  fatigue.  The  streets  of  Paris  are,  for  the 
most  part,  narrower  than  those  of  London,  and  diey  are 
generally  without  footpaths.  It  would  certainly  be  advisable 
in  this  city,  as  in  most  of  the  old  ones  of  Europe,  for  the  pro- 
per authorities  to  form  a  plan  for  widening  and  finally  arrang- 
ing the  streets,  the  average  supply  of  water,  gas,  heat,  &c.,  and 
to  provide  for  its  gradual  execution,  say  in  the  course  of  half 
a  century.  By  promulgating  this  plan,  which  ought  to  in- 
clude also  provision  for  indefinite  increase  outwards,  property 
and  situations  now  peculiarly  favourable  for  business  would 
gradually  vary  from  their  present  to  their  ultimate  value, 
whether  greater  or  less  than  at  present ;  so  that  the  execution 
of  the  plan  gradually  and  at  distant  periods  would  be  nothing 
like  so  expensive  as  its  immediate  or  early  execution.  Paris, 
in  its  present  state,  where  the  houses  are  so  close  together,  and 
where  so  many  families  ai'e  lodged  under  one  roof,  appears  to  us 
to  be  very  favourably  circumstanced  for  being  heated  by  public 
companies.  Whether  steam  or  hot  water  would  be  better 
adapted  for  this  purpose,  we  are  not  prepared  to  state ;  but 
nothing  could  be  easier  than  to  heat  whole  streets  from  one 
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source  *,  and  if  steam  or  hot  water  were  objected  to,  hot  air 
might  be  supplied  in  the  same  manner,  and  subject  to  the 
same  regulations,  as  the  supply  of  coal  gas.  Coal  gas,  besides 
serving  for  lighting  the  streets,  might,  we  should  imagine,  an- 
swer every  purpose  for  the  greater  part  of  French  cookery. 
In  all  great  cities  provision  should  be  made  for  the  introduc- 
tion of  subways,  which  will  ultimately  be  found  nearly  as 
essential  as  sewers.  The  time  may  probably  also  arrive,  when 
all  the  footways  of  the  principal  streets  in  European  towns 
will  be  protected  from  rain  by  verandas  of  glass,  projected 
&om  the  houses.  In  general  these  verandas  should  not  be 
projected  immediately  over  the  first  or  shop  story,  which 
would,  where  the  shops  fronted  the  south,  accumulate  too 
much  heat ;  but  higher,  and  over  the  second  or  third  story,  so 
as  not  to  interfere  with  the  free  circulation  of  air.  Such  ve- 
randas would  give  a  line  of  lofly,  slender,  iron  columns  along 
the  kerb  stones  of  the  pathways,  and  these  columns  might  at 
the  same  time  serve  as  lamp  posts.  By  having  covered 
excavations  in  the  pavement  near  the  bases  of  the  columns,  to 
receive  pots,  boxes,  or  a  mass  of  good  soil,  some  individuals 
might  cover  these  columns,  and  also,  if  they  chose,  the  under 
side  of  the  veranda,  with  the  most  elegant  creeping  plants,  or 
with  vines,  pompions,  or  gourds,  f 

There  is,  on  the  whole,  more  of  dignity  in  the  architecture 
of  Parisj  than  in  that  of  London ;  because  the  building  ma^ 

*  In  1812  B.  Deacon,  the  patentee  of  a  mode  of  heating  and  ventilating 
by  air  forced  through  hot  water,  proposed  to  supply  hot  air  to  all  the 
houses  in  Red  Lion  Square,  from  a  small  ornamental  building  to  be  erected 
in  the  centre  of  the  square,  and  worked  by  the  parish  paupers.  The  thing 
was  perfectly  practicable,  but  no  one  paid  the  slightest  attention  to  the  pro- 
posal. In  the  present  state  of  knowledge  on  the  subject  of  heating,  nothing 
could  be  easier  than  to  supply  every  room  in  every  house  of  the  London 
squares,  from  an  obelisk  in  the  centre  of  the  square,  with  as  much  hot 
water  as  would  keep  the  air  of  the  room  to  the  temperature  of  60^^,  All 
London  may  be  hesied  in  the  same  manner,  at,  as  we  believe,  incomparably 
less  expense  of  fuel  than  at  present.  There  would  then  be  only  one  fire  in 
es^h  house  for  the  puipose  of  cooking,  and,  in  consequence,  much  less  smoke 
in  the  atmosphere.  Indeed,  the  hot-water  system  might  be  most  profitably 
applied  by  all  the  occupiers  of  houses  containing  fi^e  or  six  rooms,  as  it  would 
save  all  the  fire-placet  and  fires,  except  one  for  the  kitchen,  from  which 
the  hot  water  might  be  made  to  circulate  all  over  the  house ;  or  it  might 
heat  air  i]i  a  box  to  be  so  circulated.  This  also  was  long  ago  proposed  by 
Count  Chabannes,  but  excited  no  attention. 

t  The  same  thing  might  now  be  done  in  London,  by  placing  a  climbing 
plant,  a  Cijbee'a  for  example,  in  a  tub  in  the  coal-cellar,  under  the  pavement, 
and  leading  its  stem  through  a  small  hole  to  the  lamp  post ;  but  we  doubt 
if  the  effect  would  be  worth  the  trouble.  Guarding  such  plants  from 
injury  would  amuse  the  police,  and  at  last  refine  and  polish  the  manners 
pf  mischievous  persons,  and  all  such  as  would,  if  flowers  were  planted  in 
Keqsington  gardens,  gather  them  if  not  prevented. 
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terial,  stone,  has  an  appearance  of  greater  durability,  and 
because  the  openings  of  the  doors  and  windows  are  larger,  and 
for  the  most  part  have  more  allusion  to  Grecian  or  Roman 
architecture.  But  what  spoil  almost  all  the  buildings  in 
Paris,  and  almost  all  the  chateaus  in  France,  from  the  Tuille- 
ries  down  to  the  commonest  dwelling-house  or  stable,  are 
their  intolerably  high  roofs.  What  is  the  reason  why  a  high 
roof  in  every  building  of  the  slightest  pretensions  to  architec- 
ture is  displeasing  ?  Is  it  simply  because  high  roofs  are  no 
longer  in  fashion  either  in  France  or  in  England  ?  or  is  there 
any  reason  against  high  roofs  which  is  founded  in  the  nature 
of  things?  High  roofs,  when  they  are  unavoidable,  or  be- 
lieved to  be  so,  are  not  displeasing  in  a  wide  barn,  nor  coveiing 
a  sheepfold,  nor  in  a  manufactory ;  because  the  distance  be- 
tween the  side  walls  is  so  great,  that  to  have  formed  alow  roof 
would  have  required  more  expense  than  the  end  in  view  would 
have  justified.  High  roofs  are  not  displeasing  in  catliedrals, 
partly  from  the  same  reason,  partly  from  their  antiquity  and 
the  associations  connected  with  them,  and  partly  because  they 
are  most  commonly  formed  of  materials  of  more  than  common 
durability,  put  together  with  more  than  common  skill ;  add 
also  that  they  are  sometimes  covered  with  lead,  the  parallel 
ridges  formed  by  which  convey,  to  a  certain  extent,  an  expres- 
sion of  desi^.  Thus,  as  we  have  said  above,  high  roofe  are 
not  displeasing  when  they  are  governed  by  necessity,  or  by 
any  other  overruling  cause.  But  why  are  high  roofs  displeas- 
ing, where  they  are  not  necessary,  or  where  it  is  believed  they 
can  be  avoided  ?  Why,  in  short,  are  they  built  as  seldom  as 
possibly  by  modem  architects?  Because  roofs,  from  their 
sloping  surface,  and  the  temporary  nature  of  the  materials  of 
which  they  are  composed,  do  not  admit  of  receiving  the  impres- 
sions of  that  sort  of  architectural  design  which  is  appropriated 
to  walls  of  masonry.  Therefore,  a  high  naked  roof,  over  walls 
characterised  by  architectural  design,  is  an  incongruous  assem- 
blage of  lines  and  forms,  as  well  as  of  materialus.  It  is  true 
that  the  incongruity  in  respect  to  materials  is  as  great  when 
the  roof  is  low  as  when  it  is  high ;  but  though  it  is  great  in 
reaUty,  it  is  not  so  great  in  appearance,  and  the  fact  is  over- 
looked in  the  superiority  of  the  architectural  expression  pro- 
duced. If,  therefore,  there  is  some  well  foimded  reason  in 
the  human  mind,  and  which  ought  to  have  been  felt  by  archi- 
tects in  every  age,  against  high  roofs,  how  comes  it  that  the 
palace  of  the  Tuilleries  has  a  roof  so  preposterously  high  ?  It 
is  certain  that  this  roof  must  have  been  approved  of,  and  even 
thought  beautiful  at  the  time  it  was  produced ;  how  does  it 
happen,  then,  that  by  the  present  age  it  is  almost  universally 
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disliked  ?  The  reason,  we  think,  can  only  be,  that  the  archi- 
tects and  their  employers  of  the  past  age  were  less  refined  in 
their  taste  than  those  of  the  present  day.  The  well  founded 
reasons  which  we  have  assigned  against  high  roofs,  when  they 
are  not  necessary  or  inevitable,  were  not  developed  in  their 
minds,  because  the  taste  of  the  age  did  not  call  for  such  a  re- 
finement in  their  art.  High  roofs  have  many  recommendations 
in  point  of  utility,  convenience,  and  durability,  and  they  afford 
room  for  a  conspicuous  display  of  timber  and  carpentry ;  the 
principle  of  utility,  therefore,  and  the  influence  of  the  carpen- 
ter, seem  to  have  prevailed  over  the  principle  of  architect- 
ural expression.  In  the  advancement  of  art,  the  progress  is 
firom  the  expression  of  the  subject,  or  of  mere  utilihr  according 
to  the  natui'e  of  the  subject,  to  the  expression  of  design  ac- 
cording to  the  nature  of  the  art  employed  on  the  subject.  Low 
and  partially  concealed  roofs,  therefore,  are  the  consequences 
of  a  greater  decree  of  refinement  in  the  taste  of  the  architects 
of  the  present  day  and  their  employers,  than  existed  among 
the  architects  of  France  and  their  employers  at  the  time  the 
Tuilleries  were  built.  Just  before  the  Revolution  this  deform- 
ity of  high  roofs  was  felt  as  an  evil  in  the  palace  of  Versailles, 
and  a  small  portion  of  the  roof  of  that  palace  was  lowered  and 
concealed  by  a  parapet  during  the  reign  of  Louis  XVI.,  a 
subsequent  portion  by  Napoleon,  a  third  by  Louis  XVIII., 
and  the  alterations  are  continued  by  the  present  kins. 

Another  deformity  in  the  buildings  of  Paris,  perhaps  even 
more  glaring  than  in  the  street  houses  of  London,  consists  in 
the  stacks  of  chimneys.  Why  is  it  that  so  essential  a  part 
of  every  dwelling-house  is  almost  always  viewed  as  a  deformity 
rather  than  as  a  beauty  ?  Simply,  because  in  ordinary  street 
houses  the  stacks  of  chimneys  are  very  seldom  subjected  to  ar- 
chitectural design,  A  straight  row  of  houses  of  the  same 
height,  or  a  regular  composition  of  street  houses,  with  all  the 
stacks  of  chimneys  of  the  same  dimensions,  and  of  the  same 
height  above  the  roofs,  so  far  from  being  injured  in  effect  by 
the  chimneys,  is  improved  by  them.  If  the  chinmey  tops  of 
street  buildings  were  as  regular  and  uniform  in  distance,  size, 
and  form,  as  the  windows  of  such  houses  commonly  are,  the 
one  feature  of  a  house  would  have  as  much  architectural 
beauty,  and  be  as  much  approved  of,  as  the  other ;  because 
they  are  both  equally  essential  to  habitableness.  Whatever 
belongs  to  a  building  is  capable  of  receiving  the  impression  of 
design,  and  may  be  made  to  coopemte  in  the  cultivated  or 
refined  expression  of  that  building  as  a  whole.  Even  the  roof 
of  a  dwelling-house  produces  a  oetter  effect  when  partially 
seen,  that  when  totally  concealed ;  because  a  roof  always  enters 
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into  the  idea  of  a  house.  And  what  would  a  dwelling-house 
be  without  the  appearance  of  chinmeys  ?  Possibly  very  hand- 
some as  an  architectural  composition,  but  certainly  deficient 
in  good  taste,  because  it  would  not  appear  to  be  what  it  is.  It 
is  to  be  regretted  that  the  architects  of  England  have  their 
attention  so  much  directed  to  churches,  public  buildings, 
palaces,  and  villas,  while  the  taste  of  every-day  objects  in 
architecture  is  left  to  chance.  The  true  remedy  for  this  evil 
will  be  found  in  the  high  cultivation  of  the  taste  of  the  mid- 
dling and  lower  orders  of  society.  If  every  young  person 
were  taught  to  draw,  and  persevered  in  drawing  and  in  read- 
ing on  the  subject  of  pictorial  composition,  we  should  soon 
have  a  reform  in  street  and  cottage  architecture.  There  must 
always  be  a  demand  before  there  can  be  a  supply.  In  excuse 
for  having  gcme  so  much  into  detail  on  the  subject  of  roo& 
and  chimney  tops,  we  submit  that  it  is  bv  incidental  discussions 
of  lius  kind,  directed  to  single  points,  that  the  young  working 
gardener,  for  whom  we  chiefly  write,  and  whose  mind  has  not 
undergone  a  regular  training,  is  made  to  comprehend  and 
apply  general  principles. 

T7i€  agricuUure  of  the  environs  of  Paris  differs  from  that  <rf 
the  vale  of  London,  in  being  almost  entirely  in  aration,  whereas 
with  us  it  is  almost  entirely  in  mss.  A  greater  portion  of  the 
sur&ce  for  twenty  miles  round  Paris  is  under  wood,  than  is  the 
case  for  the  same  distance  round  London ;  because  in  France, 
generally,  wood  as  a  territorial  product  is  of  more  importance 
than  in  England.  A  part  of  the  surface  is  covered  with 
vines ;  but  this  part,  the  market-gardens,  the  nurseries,  and 
the  orchards,  bear  nothing  like  Uie  same  proportion  to  the 
general  surface,  that  gardens,  orchards,  and  nurseries  do  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  London.  The  farms  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Paris  are  small,  generally  under  50  acres,  and  the 
culture  various,  including  coppice  wood,  corn,  pulse,  lucem, 
roots,  and  vines ;  those  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London  are 
considerably  larger,  from  50  to  800  acres,  and  the  culture 
limited  to  very  few  objects,  chiefly  com,  grass,  and  roots. 
In  both  tracts  there  are  farm  gardens,  in  which  the  culture  of 
culinary  vegetables  is  carried  on  by  the  aid  of  horses  or  cattle, 
and  combined  with  the  raising  of  common  farm  produce ;  but 
the  number,  as  well  as  the  size,  of  these  is  much  greater  round 
London  than  round  Paris. 

The  personal  character  of  gardeners  and  farmers  in  the 
neighbourhoods  of  the  two  capitals  remains  to  be  compared. 
With  the  exception  of  a  few  individuals  in  Paris  who  have 
been  regularly  educated,  and  who,  if  they  can  be  equalled^ 
can  at  least  not  be  surpassed  in  scientific  attainments,  by  any 
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cultivators  in  or  about  London^  the  great  majority  of  French 
gardeners  and  farmers  are  deplorably  ignorant,  not  only  in 
the  science  of  their  profession,  but  in  general  knowledge. 
Two  thirds  of  them,  we  should  think,  can  neither  read  nor 
write;  they  are  badly  clothed,  have  only  wooden  shoes  in 
winter,  and  go  barefooted  in  summer.  The  French  spade  has 
not  a  hilt,  but  a  very  long  handle,  and  in  digging  is  thrust 
in  by  the  strength  of  the  arms.  In  hard  ground  a  pick  is 
used ;  so  that  in  neither  case  are  shoes  wanted.  There  are 
very  few  men  who  work  in  gardens  in  France,  who,  in  know- 
/  l^ge,  rank  above  the  common  country  labourers;  and  this 
will  not  soon  be  othemise,  because  it  is  not  likely  that  there 
will  soon  be  a  great  demand  for  intelligent  serving  gardeners 
in  France.  The  French  labourers,  however,  in  another  gene- 
ration will  become  as  generally  enlightened  as  British  gar- 
deners now  are,  in  consequence  of  the  liberty  and  sense  of 
citizenship  which  they  at  present  enjoy,  and  of  die  extra- 
ordinary exertions  beginning  to  be  made  by  the  wealthier 
class  to  spread  among  them  useful  education,  and  propagate 
and  establish  every  where  arts  and  manufactures.  The  great 
thing  is  to  be  able  to  comjnunicate  to  the  ignorant  of  every 
country  a  sense  of  their  ignorance,  and  to  convince  them  that 
all  useful  knowledge  may  be  possessed  by  the  poorest  as  well 
as  by  the  richest,  without  interfering  with  the  labours  by  which 
the  former  obtain  their  daily  bread.  It  will  take  at  least  a 
generation  to  do  this;  but  when  once  it  is  done,  the  poor, 
that  is,  those  who  are  now  and  ever  will  be  the  great  mass  of 
society,  will  take  care  of  themselves.  Of  this  they  may  be 
certain,  from  reflecting  on  what  human  nature  is,  that,  if  they 
do  not,  nobody  will  do  it  for  them ;  for  no  one  class  of  society 
will  ever  efiect  any  great  good  for  any  other  class.  It  is 
with  classes  as  with  individuals,  every  one  must  help  himself : 
God  and  fortune,  as  Franklin  says,  will  then  also  lend  then* 
assistance. 

The  improved  condition  of  the  labouring  classes  of  all 
countries,  which  we  contemplate,  when  it  shall  once  arrive  in 
France,  will  give  in-door  employment  to  the  wives  and  daugh- 
ters of  the  country  population,  whom  it  is  lamentable  to  see 
at  present  performing  diose  labours  in  the  gardens  and  fields 
which  in  England  are  only  performed  by  men.  There  are 
various  light  out-of-door  employments,  for  which  women  and 
children  are  well  adapted,  and  which  in  moderation,  in  fine 
weather,  and  with  broad-brimmed  straw  hats  and  good  shoes 
and  stockings,  will  neither  injure  their  health  nor  spoil  their 
form  or  complexion ;  points  that  both  in  a  physiological  and 
moral  view  ought  never  to  be  lost  sight  of :  but  at  present,  in 
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the  neighbourhood  of  Paris,  women  may  be  seen  performing 
the  offices  of  masons'  labourers,  holding  the  plough,  driving 
harrows,  digging,  picking,  wheeling  a  barrow,  and  splitting 
timber  for  ii^l.  This  state  of  things  is  perhaps  in  a  great 
measure  the  result  of  the  long  and  continued  wars  which  have 
drained  the  country  of  the  men  of  this  class ;  and  it  is  to  be 
wished,  above  all  other  things,  that  the  mass  of  this  and  of 
every  other  people  might  speedily  become  sufficiently  enlight- 
ened to  know  their  own  power  and  importance  in  society; 
sufficiently  united  to  cooperate  in  abolishing  all  slavery,  men- 

i  tal  and  corporal ;  to  put  down  monopolies  of  every  kind ; 

render  trade  universally  free  $  and  to  resist  all  attempts  of 
their  rulers  to  lead  them  into  wars,  or  to  greater  expense  in 
any  way  than  is  necessary  for  the  ends  of  good  government 
The  first  step  to  attain  these  objects,  and  to  mamtain  them, 
is  the  establishment  of  representative,  or  what  the  noble  Jef- 
ferson calls  self,  government ;  and  to  this  approaches  are  gra- 
dually preparing  in  both  countries,  and,  it  may  be  said, 
throughout  Europe, 

The  progress  which  the  French  have  made  in  the  improve- 
ment of  Paris  and  its  environs,  since  we  first  saw  them  in  1 8 1 5, 
is  very  considerable ;  and  what  is  the  more  gratifying,  this 
improvement  is  most  obvious  in  public  works  applicable  to  the 
uses  of  every  body.  Such,  for  example,  as  widening  the 
streets,  adding  foot  pavements,  lighting  by  gas,  the  formation 
of  commercial  markets  of  a  variety  of  kinds,  the  establishment 
of  manufactories,  &c,  &c.  The  improvements  in  the  environs 
are  not  quite  so  obvious ;  but,  still,  the  number  of  nurseries, 
tea-gardens,  and  small  villas,  has  increased.  It  is  gratifying  to 
observe  that  not  much  expense  has  been  bestowed  on  the  royal 
palaces ;  the  present  king  has  introduced  the  culture  of  the 
pine-apple  in  the  royal  forcing-groimd  at  Versailles,  but  he 
has  done  little  to  the  buildings  diere  or  elsewhere.  It  is  well 
for  a  French  king  of  the  present  day  to  have  sagacity  enough 
to  think  it  unnecessary  to  care  for  his  successors. 

Whatever  may  be  the  difference  in  the  wealth,  prosperity, 
and  happiness  of  the  two  countries  at  present,  we  may  be 
certain  that  they  are  ultimately  destined  to  become  as  nearly 

I  the  same  in  these  particulars  as  the  difference  in  geo^a- 

phical  circumstances  will  permit  France,  we  have  given 
it  as  our  opinion  in  former  parts  of  this  tour,  and  in  the 
Magazine  cf  Natural  History  (VoLIL  p.  75.),  possesses  a 
climate  more  favourable  to  the  developement  of  human  hap- 

Einess  than  that  of  Britain.  It  will  not,  therefore,  we  trust, 
e  alleged  against  us  that  any  part  of  the  preceding  general 
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views  have  been  influenced  by  prgudices  against  a  nation  that 
we  love  and  esteem.  In  our  next  we  shall  proceed  to  details, 
commencing  with  the  public  and  royal  gardens. 

{To  be  continued,') 


Art.  II.    On  the  AruUomy  of  the  Vine.    By  Walter  William 
Capper,  Esq.,  Bath. 

Sh-, 

My  attention  has  been  engaged  for  some  time  on  the  ana- 
tomy of  the  vine,  which  I  have  found  extremely  interesting ; 
particularly  so,  fi-om  the  assistance  I  have  derived  fix)m  the 
use  of  the  chemical  tests.  I  am  fearfiil,  however,  that  my 
observations  will  not  be  deemed  worthy  of  your  notice,  from 
the  expense  of  inserting  the  number  of  drawings  which  I  have 
necessarily  made  for  the  better  explaining  some  particular 
parts ;  but  should  you  think  otherwise,  they  are  much  at  your 
service.  At  the  same  time,  I  must  confess,  I  should  like  to 
attract  the  attention  of  the  practical  gardeners  to  the  anatomy 
of  plants,  especially  the  vine,  that  they  might  be  convince^ 
when  they  cultivate  ix^^  that 
their  care  and  attention  are 
bestowed  on  a  structure  which 
is  organised,  and 


a  vital  principle,  consequent- 
ly capable  of  suflFering  from 
neglect,  and  indeed  only 
thriving  through  proper  treats 
ment.  I  will  endeavour  to 
make  my  remarks  so  plain 
that  they  may  be  easily  un- 
derstood; for  I  can  assure 
them,  the  prominent  parts  of 
the  vine  are  not  so  difficult 
to  comprehend  as  many  may 
imagine,  particularly  with  the 
assistance  of  the  chemical 
tests.  Perhaps  I  cannot  il- 
lustrate the  use  of  them  bet- 
ter than  by  their  application, 
to  show  a  partial  circulation 
of  the  sap,  and  also  some 
part  of  the  anatomy  of  the 
branch  of  a  vine. 
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The  part  between  the  joints  of  the  vine,  as  well  as  of  other 
plants,  is  called  the  collet  by  the  French  writers,  and  that 
name  I  shall  use  for  it.  In  Jig.  1.  the  joints  are  opposite 
^  ^  ^  f  S  ^  and  the  collets  lie  between  them,  as  from  d 
to  ^,  and  from  e  Xo  f,  &c.  On  cutting  one  through,  of  half 
an  inch  thick,  with  a  sharp  knife,  the  separated  ends  will 
exhibit,  with  the  assistance  of  a  magnifying  glass,  a  beau- 
tiful organised  substance,  but  all  the  parts  so  blended  together, 
that  no  distinction  can  be  discovered  between  the  bark  and  the 
wood.  But  to  enable  them  to  be  more  clearly  distinguish- 
ed from  each  other,  chemical  aid  must  be  resorted  to.  As 
few  practical  gardeners 
are  chemists,  it  will 
be  requisite  to  explain 
to  them  upon  what 
principle  the  following  " 
changes  or  precipitates 
take  place,  as  they  will 
frequently  occur  during 
the  discussion  of  this 
subject.  To  facilitate 
that  knowledge,  I  re- 
commend their  procur- 
ing three  small  flat-bot- 
tomed glass  bottles;  one 
to  contain  a  solution  of 
the  prussiate  of  potash*, 
being  a  salt  composed 
of  prussic  acid  and  pot- 
ash ;  the  second  a  de-  / 
coction  of  oak  galls,  or  ^ 
of  the  teas  from  China, 
being  vegetable  produc- 
tions, containing  gallic 
acid  combined  with 
other  substances ;  and 
the  third  a  solution  of 
the  sulphate  of  iron,  a 
salt  composed  of  sul- 
phuric acid  and  iron. 
Then  place  a  little  of 
the  solution  of  the  prus- 
siate of  potash,  by  means 
of  a  brush  (fastened  to 

*  Throughout  I  shall  apply  those  names  for  the  tests,  by  which  they  are 
most  commonly  known. 
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the  cork  of  the  bottle  by  a  bitof  wood),  on  a  piece  of  white  paper, 
and,  about  1  in.  from  it,  deposit  as  much  of  the  sulphate 
of  iron ;  afterwards  double  the  paper  between  them  together, 
and  the  instant  the  two  solutions  unite,  a  beautiful  blue 
precipitate  or  sediment  will  be  seen,  which  colour  is  com- 
monly called  the  Prussian  blue.  This  precipitate  arises 
from  the  union  of  the  prussic  acid  in  the  prostate  of  pot- 
ash, with  the  iron  in  the  sulphate  of  iron.  Again,  place 
on  a  bit  of  paper  the  decoction  of  oak  galls  or  tea,  and 
add  the  sulphate  of  iron  as  before ;  as  soon  as  they  unite, 
a  fine  black  precipitate  will  be  discovered,  similar  to  com- 
mon writing-ink;  this  black  colour  arises  from  the  gallic 
acid  in  the  decoction,  precipitating  the  iron  in  the  sulphate  of 
iron. 


8  i    k    I  m 


On  looking  attentively  on  the  separated  ends  of  the  collet, 
the  eye  may  easily  perceive  that  the  circle  round  the  pith  is 
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composed  of  many  divisions ;  I  have  fomid  them  to  vary  from 
40  to  55.  Tig.  2.  represents  a  horizontal  view  of  a  collet,  con- 
taining a  supposed  number  of  48  of  such  divisions  within 
ah  c  d\  but  they  are  there  necessarily  drawn  small,  to  ex- 
hibit the  whole  quantity.  But^.  S.  represents  four  of  them 
leather,  on  a  larger  scale,  at  iklm^  that  a  more  perfect 
idea  may  be  formed  of  their  union.  Now,  as  nature  lormed 
every  one  of  these  divisions  exactly  alike,  let  us  avail  ourselves 
of  such  subdivision,  and  simplify  our  investigation,  by  dis- 
carding from  our  minds  forty-seven  of  them  and  keeping  our 
attention  entirely  on  the  remaining  one.  These  divisions  act 
independently  of  each  other  in  the  collet,  and  are  only  united 
by  the  cellular  texture  to  each  other,  as  will  hereafter  be  more 
fully  explained. 

We  will  now  proceed  to  simplify  again  our  investigation 
of  this  single  division,  by  the  assistance  of  one  of  the  chemical 
tests ;  for,  on  applying  the  sulphate  of  iron,  from  the  third 
bottle,  to  the  surface,  the  bark  will  instantly  become  disco- 
lowed  by  various  shades,  but  no  alteration  will  take  place 
on  the  wood  or  pith :  now,  had  it  not  been  for  this  precipi- 
tate, the  various  parts  of  the  division  would  have  appeared 
to  the  eye  so  blended  together,  that  it  would  have  been  a 
difficult  matter  to  have  pointed  out  where  the  bark  terminated, 
or  where  the  woody  parts  ended.  These  pleasing  effects  upon 
the  bark  are  produced  in  consequence  of  their  vessels  natu- 
rally containing  gallic  acid,  in  a  fluid  state,  similar  to  the 
liquid  in  the  second  bottle;  the  sulphate  of  iron  being  ap- 
plied to  them  produces  the  black  precipitate  upon  the  bark,  as 
before  explained,  when  part  of  the  contents  of  the  second  and 
third  botdes  were  united. 

But  the  various  parts  may  be  still  more  clearly  distinguished 
from  each  other,  by  cutting  with  a  sharp  razor  a  thin  slice  from 
a  collet,  with  the  assistance  of  a  little  r^ulating  screw-machine, 
which  shall  be  hereafter  described.  The  slice,  when  taken  off^ 
should  be  placed  upon  a  piece  of  glass,  and  moistened  with 
the  sulphate  of  iron  by  a  brush.  By  looking  at  the  slice  held 
up  to  the  light,  through  a  strong  magnifying  glass,  the  various 
parts  of  it,  particularly  the  bark,  wifif  be  distinctly  seen.  The 
dark  circle  is  the  liber,  situated  round  the  wood.  As  its 
vessels  contain  more  gallic  acid  than  any  other  part  of  the 
bark,  it  consequently  precipitates  a  greater  proportion  of  the 
iron,  and  thereby  produces  a  more  dense  colour.  The  outside 
of  the  liber  exhibits  various  lighter  shades  and  figures,  which 
are  the  parts  composing  the  vascular  and  cellular  texture; 
the  outside  of  the  circle  is  the  cuticle ;  within  the  dark  circle 
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of  the  liber,  and  nearest  to  it, 
is  the  sap  wood  or  alburnum, 
full  of  small  holes;  on  the 
margin  of  the  pith,  including  a 
little  of  the  pointed  parts  of  the 
divisions  of  the  alburnum,  is 
the  medulla  sheath ;  and,  in  the 
centre  of  the  whole,  is  the  pith 
or  medulla.  In  my  future  de- 
scription I  shall  use  the  word 
alhurnum  for  the  sap  wood,  me- 
duUa  for  the  pith,  and  cuticle 
for  the  outward  covering  of  the 
whole. 

Fig.  4'.  is  supposed  to  repre- 
sent a  horizontsd  view  of  two 
entire  divisions,  with  the  pre- 
cipitate upon  them,  instead  of 
one,  for  the  sake  of  exhibiting 
the  cellular  or  divergent  ray 
between  them.  It  is  drawn 
upon  a  large  scale,  that  the 
larger  vessels,  which  compose 
a  division,  may  be  the  more 
conspicuously  seen. 

a  a.  Cuticle 

b  by  Cellular  texture 

c  Cy  Vascular  texture 


d  d  dy  Fleshy  vessels 
e  Cy  Ligneous  vessels  - 
ffy  CeUular  or  divergent  rays 
the  bark 

g  gy  Concentric  layer 
%  hy  Ascending  sap-vessels 
t  iy  Cellular  rays 
ky  Horizontal  vessels 


I,  Primitive  concentric 

wherein  are 
m  m.  The  spiral  vessels 

ft,  Medulla. 


layer, 


These  form  the 
Liber  firom 
jp  toy. 

These  form  the 
Alburnum 
from  q  to  r. 

These  form  the 
Medullary 
Sheath  from  r 
tot. 


These  together 
are  conunonlv 
called  the  Bark. 


These  together 
are  conmionly 
called  the  Al- 
burnum orSap 
Wood. 


Fearful  that  Jig.  4.  may  not  have  been  sufficiently  explan- 
atory to  a  beginner,  I  beg  to  recommend  his  dissecting  a  collet 
himself,  of  4  in.  Ipng ;  but,  previously,  let  it  lie  48  hours  in 
water.    Then,  with  the  assistance  of  a  moderate  magnifying 
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fflass,  the  various  parts  will  be  readily  discovered,  lying  in  a 
ongitudinal  direction,  somewhat  similar  to  J^.  5. ;  and,  as  he 
proceeds,  let  him  compare  the  parts,  as  they  arise  to  his  view, 
with  the  engraving,  that  he  may  know  what  to  remove  and 
what  to  leave. 

ah  cd  represent  the  outward  ap- 
pearance of  a  collet,  except  at 

efy  where  the  two  layers  of  the 
cuticle  are  separated 

The  cellular  texture,  which 
lies  under  the  cuticle,  as  well 
as  round  the  bundles  of  the 
vascular  texture  at  k ;  and  it 
invariably  lies  between  every 
division  of  the  bark  and  of  the 
albumiun,  forming  the  cellular 
or  divergent  rays. 

i  i  t.  Various  bundles  of  vascular 
texture,  from  which  the  cellu- 
lar texture  is  removed,  that 
they  may  be  more  distinctly 
seen;  at  it  is  lefl,  but  the 
ends  of  the  bundles  may  be 
seen  at  /. 

mm.  The  liber;  each  division 
that  composes  it  lies  under 
its  own  particular  vascular 
bundle ;  see  the  tops  of  them 
lying  in  front  of  each  division 
of  liber,  from  /  to  the  opposite 
side. 

ff,  The  alburnum  containing  the 
ligneous  divisions,  which  cor- 
respond exactly  in  number  with 
the  divisions  of  the  iiber  and 
vascular  bundles. 

o.  The  medullary  sheath,  com- 
posed of  the  primitive  concen- 
tric layer  witn  the  spiral  ves- 
sels therein. 

Py  The  medulla. 

I  shall  refrain  from  ftirther  observations  on  Jigs,  4  and  5. 
conceiving  that  the  dissection  of  the  collet,  with  Uieir  assist- 
ance, will  have  been  sufficient  to  enable  a  beginner  to  com- 
prehend and  distinguish  the  various  parts  that  compose  a 
division,  I  will  now  proceed  to  describe  the  ascending  sap- 
vessels  of  the  alburnum,  marked  h  h  mjig^  4.    A  longitudinal 
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view  of  them  may  be  seen  mj%.  S.,  atbcdej  whence  they  may 
be  traced  upwards  to  at  which  place  they  pass  outwards,  and 
lie  in  front  of  the  four  diyisions  iklm^  as  wUl  be  fiiUy  explained. 

Hie  ascending  vessels  carry  the  sap  from  the  roots  to  the 
leaves;  and  as  I  intend  to  describe  the  ascent  of  it»  in  its  own 
natural  course,  charged  with  a  solution  of  the  prussiate  of 
potash,  the  following  remarks  should  first  be  made,  tliat  its 
operation  may  be  well  understood  :  — 

Having  observed  with  what  facility  water  was  absorbed  by 
plants  of  every  description,  it  struck  me  that  it  might  be 
charged  with  a  small  proportion  of  some  neutral  salt,  and  that 
it  would  be  readily  absorbed  by  plants  when  immersed  in  it* 
As  they  naturally  bleed  when  cut,  I  considered,  by  the  appU- 
cation  of  another  neutral  salt,  dissolved  in  water,  to  the  sepa^ 
rated  part,  that  a  visible  precipitate  would  take  place  upon  it. 
Innumerable  experiments  have  I  made  with  solutions  of  most 
of  the  metallic  and  alkaline  salts,  but  none  succeeded  so  much 
to  my  satisfaction  as  a  solution  of  the  prussiate  of  potash,  of 
200  grains,  dissolved  in  1 6  oz.  of  water,  or  as  much  as  a  com- 
mon wine-bottle  contains.  This  fluid  is  readily  absorbed  by 
woody  plants,  as  the  flowering,  fruit,  and  forest  trees ;  and  also 
by  annual,  biennial,  and  triennial  plants  and  bulbs :  such 
plants  absorb  the  solution,  either  by  their  parts  detached,  or 
In/  their  roots  when  cut.  They  are  to  be  placed  in  it,  about  half 
an  inch  deep,  for  6,  12,  24,  or  36  hours,  in  proportion  to  their 
length  and  the  capacity  of  their  vessels.  A  vine,  for  instance, 
of  6  ft.  long,  will  absorb  the  solution  in  8  hours  in  a  hot  day  ; 
while  the  white  Uly,  cut  oflP  a  little  above  the  bulb,  requires 
36  hours  for  the  absorption  of  the  fluid  into  its  summit  or 
petals.  Hants  so  treated,  when  cut  through,  either  trans- 
versely or  longitudinally,  will  bleed,  and  the  sap  or  exuding' 
liquid  will  be  impregnated  with  the  prussiate  of  potash.  If  a 
strong  solution  of  ihe  sulphate  of  iron  be  applied  to  the  wound, 
it  will  form  upon  it  a  semi-globule,  wherein  will  be  seen,  with 
a  moderate  magnifying  glass,  various  blue  specks,  each  of 
which  is  a  precipitate,  formed  by  the  union  of  the  prussic  acid 
with  the  iron.  Although  I  have  found  these  two  tests  gene- 
rally useful,  I  have  recourse  to  others,  as  will  be  shown,  for 
particular  purposes. 

The  above  statement  may  be  easily  proved  by  cutting  off  a 
shoot  of  a  vine,  of  one  year's  growth,  and  placing  its  lower  end 
in  a  solution  of  the  above-described  prussiate  of  potash,  for  a 
few  hours :  less  time  will  be  required  if  the  shoot  be  exposed 
in  the  sun.  On  cutting  through  any  of  the  collets,  and  apply- 
ing to  the  separated  parts  the  sulphate  of  iron,  the  ends  of  the 
ascending  sap-vessels  of  the  alburnum  (simQar  to  those  in 
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drawing  3.,  ^thcde\  will  be  seen  precipitating  into  the 
latter  solution  sundry  beautiful  distinct  blue  specks.  This 
precipitate  or  blue  colour  arises  from  the  union  of  the  prussiate 
of  potash,  which  had  ascended  from  the  cup  by  those  vessels, 
and  now  discharges  itself  into  the  sulphate  of  iron.  You  may 
easily  see  the  difference  of  the  two  precipitates :  that  of  the 
liber  will  be  black,  from  the  causes  already  mentioned,  whilst 
that  on  the  vessels  of  the  alburnum  will  be  a  deep  blue. 
Again,  with  a  sharp  clean  knife,  cut  a  collet  in  a  longitudinal 
direction ;  then  apply  the  sulphate  of  iron,  and  immediately 
will  be  seen  the  blue  precipitate  in  the  same  sort  of  vessels,  but 
of  considerable  length;  and  by  carefully  cutting  the  alburniun 
lengthwise,  they  may  be  seen  an  inch  long,  or  upwards. 

llie  continuation  of  these  ascending  vessels  mi^ht  be  dis- 
covered in  the  stalk,  and  also  in  the  leaf  of  the  vme,  by  the 
blue  precipitate,  were  it  not  for  the  gallic  acid  of  the  Uber, 
from  its  black  precipitate  blending  immediately  with  the  Prus- 
sian blue,  so  that  the  two  sets  of  vessels  cannot  be  distinguished 
from  each  other.  However,  recourse  may  be  had  to  others  j 
either  the  shoot  of  an  apple  tree,  which  contaiqs  no  gallic  acid, 
or  to  some  of  the  cabbage  tribe,  which  I  prefer,  from  their 
leaves  being  smooth  and  broad.  Therefore,  place  some  large 
cabbage  or  broccoli  leaves,  or  even  a  Cabbage  plant  run  to 
seed  cut  off  a  little  above  the  ground,  in  .a  cup,  with  the  solu- 
tion of  the  prussiate  of  potash,  for  36  hours.  On  cutting  their 
stalks  across,  or  any  part  of  their  leaves,  in  any  direction,  and 
applying  the  sulphate  of  iron,  the  ascending  sap-vessels,  by  the 
blue  precipitate,  will  be  immediately  seen  in  them.  After- 
wards, it  may  be  a  satisfaction  to  apply  the  sulphate  of  iron  to 
some  leaves  that  have  not  been  prepared  with  the  solution  of 
the  prussiate  of  potash ;  but  no  precipitate  will  be  discovered, 
thus  showing  the  absence  of  gallic  acid.  If  some  of  the  cab- 
bages, &C.,  be  left  three  or  four  days  in  the  solution,  the  vessels 
of  the  cellular  texture  wiQ  be  seen  most  beantiftilly,  when  cut 
through,  by  applying  to  them  the  sulphate  of  iron.  If  one 
experiment  be  more  gratifying  than  another,  it  is  seeing  the 
ramification  of  those  minute  vessels,  not  only  conspicuously  in 
the  stem,  the  stalk,  and  the  leaf,  but  more  so  in  the  medulla. 

I  think  it  is  very  evident  (reasoning  by  analogy)  that,  had  it 
not  been  for  the  precipitate  formed  by  the  gallic  acid,  the 
ascent  of  the  prussiate  of  potash  would  have  been  traced  in  the 
ascending  vessels  of  the  stalks,  and  also  in  the  leaves,  of  the 
vine.  The  ascending  vessels  may  be  clearly  seen,  by  the  above 
process,  in  the  flower  of  the  white  lily,  and  also  in  the  fruits 
of  the  peach,  pear,  and  apple,  provided  they  are  left  on  the 
branches ;  but  not  so  well  in  the  cuiTant,  raspberry,  or  straw- 
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berry,  owing  to  their  cellular  and  horizontal  vessels,  as  well  as 
their  liber  containing  an  abundance  of  gallic  acid,  which  would 
cause  the  precipitates,  as  before  mentioned,  to  blend  together. 

Some  of  tlie  ascending  sap-vessels  of  the  vine  are  remark- 
ably large  :  an  individual  one  might  be  traced  from  near  the 
point  of  a  root  to  within  a  short  distance  of  the  claw,  as  I  shall 
term  it  (for  the  six  together  resemble  the  claws  of  a  bird,  and 
the  idea  is  strengthened  by  the  stalk  of  the  leaf  resembling  its 
leg) ;  see  Jig.  2.  at  ef  gh  i  kj  which  represent  the  six  claws, 
and  the  stalk  or  leg  at  m.  These  vessels  become  much  smaller 
near  the  claw ;  and,  on  entering  it,  they  are  extremely  fine,  so 
that  the  finest  hair  cannot  be  passed  down  them,  but  which 
might  have  been  easily  done  to  any  other  except  those  six. 

On  looking  at  the  alburnum,  one  would  suppose  the  ascend- 
ing sap-vessels  in  drawing,y%.  4.,  from  q  to  7*,  marked  h  A,  and 
in  Jig.  S.fbcd  <?,  were  formed  merely  by  leaving  small  circular 
holes  during  its  growth;  but  on  minutely  examining  them 
with  a  powerful  microscope,  it  will  be  discovered  that  each 
hole  contains  a  vessel  within,  of  a  remarkably  fine,  silvery, 
paper-like  texture,  which  possesses  the  power  of  protruding 
the  sap  forward,  as  will  be  more  fully  illustrated  hereafter. 

I  am  well  aware  of  the  interesting  theory  of  the  vital  mo- 
tion, &c.  &c.,  by  Monsieur  Dutrochet,  mentioned  in  Vol.  III. 
p.  78.,  and  more  fully  in  No.  I.  of  The  Foreign  Quarterly  Re- 
view, p.  78. ;  but  I  consider  that  every  vegetable  action  arises 
from  a  vital  principle  inherent  in  itself,  and  not  from  the  at- 
traction of  heavy  fluids,  even  when  confined  in  a  membrane 
or  sac,  for  others  of  lighter  specific  gravities,  which  that  gentle- 
man calls  endosmose  ;  and  exosmose  when  lighter  fluids  pass 
outwards  through  such  membrane  or  sac  into  heavy  fluids ;  but 
that  this  vessel,  or  lining  of  the  alburnum,  possesses  an  animated 
power  to  protrude  the  sap  forward.  The  following  experi- 
ment will  more  clearly  exemplify  my  meaning :  —  Cut  off  an 
inch  or  two  from  the  middle  of  a  collet  of  a  vine,  and,  after 
making  both  ends  very  smooth  with  a  sharp  clean  knife, 
moisten  the  upper  end  a  very  little  with  the  solution  of  the 
sulphate  of  iron ;  afterwards,  put  a  few  drops  of  the  prussiate 
of  potash  on  the  concave  side  of  a  watch-glass,  and  then  place 
therein  the  other  end  of  the  collet;  in  a  few  minutes  the  upper 
end  will  become  spotted  with  blue,  from  the  prussiate  of  potash 
having  ascended  up  those  vessels  and  precipitated  the  sulphate 
of  iron  on  the  upper  surface.  Now,  as  no  leaves,  joints,  or 
roots  of  the  vine' were  attached  to  the  collet,  nothing  but  its 
own  Vital  principle  could  have  raised  the  solution.  Some  may 
think  the  -union  of  the  divisions  by  lateral  pressure  might  pro- 
duce the  ascent :  this  is  easily  proved  to  be  incorrect ;  for,  on 
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reducing  their  number  to  three  or  four,  or  even  one  division, 
the  same  result  will  ensue. 

I  beg  to  observe  that  no  part  of  the  substance  of  the  actual 
concentric  layer  (see  4.  at  g  andj%.  3.  at  n  n.)  is  con- 
tinued into  the  stalks  or  leaves ;  had  the  ligneous  fibres  of  the 
concentric  layer  extended  into  them,  it  would  have  caused  the 
stalks  and  leaves  to  have  permanently  remained  upon  the  trees, 
after  they  had  performed  their  summer's  office,  and  appeared 
an  luisiffhtly  incumbrance  of  dry  materials;  but  the  whole 
being  of  a  perishable  nature,  they  drop  off  as  soon  as  their 
vital  principle  ceases  to  act.  What  a  remarkable  instance  is 
this  of  Nature  preserving  the  beauty  of  her  works,  as  well  as 
of  a  fiurther  provision  that  their  decomposition  or  decay  should 
become  the  future  food  of  plants  !  We  have  fi*equent  instances 
of  this  fiu;t,  by  the  luxuriant  growth  of  trees  in  many  woods, 
where  the  herbage  that  surrounds  such  woods,  growing  on  the 
same  kind  of  soil,  is  scarcely  sufiicient  to  feed  a  few  sheep. 

The  Liber  I  shall  now  partially  describe ;  it  is  the  inward 
substance  of  the  bark,  and  joins  the  alburnum.  In  a  large, 
healthy,  summer  shoot  of  the  vine,  it  will  be  found  to  be 
about  one  tenth  of  an  inch  thick ;  but,  in  order  to  examine 
it  minutely,  a  very  ihin  slice  should  be  cut  fi*om  a  collet  by 
the  little  regulating  machine,  as  mentioned  before,  and  moists 
ened  with  the  solution  of  the  sulphate  of  iron ;  then,  with  the 
assistance  of  two  powerful  magnifying  glasses  connected  toge- 
ther, the  liber  will  be  distinctly  seen ;  and,  upon  an  attentive 
examination,  it  will  be  found  to  consist  of  two  bars  of  ligneous 
vessels  {^/Sg.  4.  e  e)  lying  between  three  bars  of  other  vessels 
{d  d  d%  which  latter  appear  in  their  early  state  to  be  some- 
what of  a  fle^y  elastic  substance,  but  in  their  more  matured 
state,  they  become  woody,  and  are  nearly  hexagonal*shaped 
vessels.  They  are  only  acted  upon  by  the  sulphate  of  iron, 
firom  their  containing  gallic  acid,  so  that  the  two  substances  in 
the  liber  may  be  easily  distinguished  from  each  other  by  the 
black  precipitate  upon  the  fleshy  vessels  ddd,  when  none  will 
be  seen  on  the  ligneous  vessels  e  e. 

Fig.  3.  represents  part  of  the  perpendicular  vessels  of  a 
division,  cut  down  the  middle  \  ff  f  f^re  those  of  the  liber, 
consisting  of  the  three  dark  and  two  white  lines,  similar  to 
those  on  a  larger  scale  in^.  4.  dddd^  and  ee.  Tlie liber 
is  invariably  placed  on  the  outside  of  the  alburnum,  whether 
in  the  root,  st^n,  or  branch  of  the  vine ;  but,  in  the  claw,  stalk, 
and  leaf,  it  covers  only  the  ascending  sap  and  spiral  vessels. 
It  is  the  principal  agent  in  forming  the  alburnum,  which  will 
be  shown  when  I  explain  its  gradual  growth  or  increase. 
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So  far  my  remarks  have  been  directed  nearly  exclusively  to 
the  vessels  of  a  division,  to  simplify  the  description  of  those  of 
a  collet ;  and  the  vessels  have  been  traced  from  the  collet  to 
the  commencement  of  the  claw,  as  mjig.  3.  2,  where  they  are 
supposed  to  have  extended  themselves  to  the  outside  of  the 
shoot  beyond  the  other  divisions  oi  iklm* 

I  will  now  endeavour  to  describe  the  beautiful  simplicity  by 
which  Nature  arranges  the  union  of  the  continued  vessels  of 
six  of  these  divisions  to  form  the  stalk  and  leaf.  Fig,  2.  repre- 
sents their  outward  appearance  9X  ef  g  h  i  where  they 
form  the  base  of  the  footstalk  of  a  leaf ;  and  we  will  further 
suppose  e  to  have  extended  itself  in  a  horizontal  direction 
from  the  place  at  z  Jig.  S.  toward  x  in  ^fig  2.  As  the  vessels 
of  one  division  would  not  have  been  sufficient  of  themselves  to 
form  an  entire  leaf,  nor  could  one  set  have  been  placed  suffi* 
ciently  firm  on  the  outside  of  the  joint,  those  of  another  divi- 
sion extend  themselves  in  like  manner  from  the  opposite  side 
of  the  joint  from  k  toward  iT  as  in  Jig.  2. ;  these  are  frirth'er 
added  to  and  strengthened  by  two  others,  acting  also  as  clasp- 
ers,  as  at  y  1,  and  the  centre  of  the  base  is  firmly  secured  by 
two  more  immediately  underneath,  which  give  strength  to  the 
other  four  claws,  and  give  also  an  additional  number  of  vessels 
at  g  h.  The  vessels  of  the  six  divisions,  when  thus  united, 
form  the  footstalk  of  the  leaf,  and,  by  their  frirther  continu- 
ation from  thence,  produce  the  stalk,  as  well  as  the  leaf.  It  is 
difficult  in  a  drawing  like  ^g.  2.  to  convey  an  accurate  idea, 
that  the  base  of  the  footstalk  of  the  leaf  has  no  support  or  con- 
nection, but  from  the  vessels  of  the  six  divisions.  On  the  left 
hand  side  of  the  drawing,  a  vascular  bundle  is  divested  of  its 
cuticle  and  cellular  texture,  to  show  that  it  runs  directly  un- 
derneath the  claw  of  ^,  from  the  bottom  to  the  top ;  and,  on 
the  opposite  side,  I  have  represented  a  spear-pointed  knife  un- 
derneath the  two  claws  i  k.  Such  an  operation  on  the  plant 
would  have  only  cut  through  its  cuticle,  but  not  the  perpen- 
dicular vessels  of  the  shoot  midemeath  the  knife,  which  are 
independent  of  the  claws,  as  much  so,  as  if  no  part  of  them 
had  been  covered  by  the  claws. 

1t\J^,  2.  the  outside  clasping  claws  of  e  and  k  appear  as  if 
they  arose  from  the  collet  exacdy  across  the  centre ;  but  they 
conunence  considerably  behind,  that  they  may  possess  more 
power  to  hold  the  base  of  the  stalk  of  the  leaf.  In  some  leaves 
that  have  no  stalk,  but  arise  immediately  from  the  joint,  the 
claws  do  not  require  such  extra  means  to  hold  them.  But 
where  the  stalk  is  very  thick  and  heavy,  and  the  leaves  ex- 
tremely large,  as  those  on  the  stem  of  the  garden  rhubarb 
(jSh^um  rhaponticum)  gone  to  seed,  their  claws  nearly  touch 
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each  other  at  the  back  of  the  joint.  The  vessels  which  com- 
pose them  proceed  from  upwards  of  twenty  divisions;  they 
form  a  circle  just  within  the  edge  of  the  stem,  and  within  that 
cirde  another  is  ibnned  belonging  to  the  next  leaf  above,  and 
•within  the  second  are  those  ot  the  third,  &c.  Every  person 
interested  in  this  subject  I  would  recommend  to  examine  one 
of  the  rhubarb  stalks  under  such  circumstances. 

That  the  bundles  of  the  vascular  texture  o(Jig.  2.,  which 
lie  on  the  outside  of  the  six  divisions,  and  commence  &tn  o  p 
qrs,  and  join  their  respective  claws  above,  may  be  easily  distin- 
guished, their  cuticle  and  cellular  texture  are  in  Jig,  2.  removed 
from  them,  as  well  as  from  the  others  below  the  joint,  that 
their  general  arrangement  so  far  might  be  seen  at  one  view, 

I  wish  now  to  draw  your  attention  particularly  to  those  six 
sets  of  vessels  of  the  claws  e  f  g  h  i  Jig.  2.,  which  are  a 
continuation  from  the  six  divisions  of  the  collets  to  the  base  of 
the  stalk  of  the  leaf.  The  first  layer  consists  of  the  cuticle-; 
the  second  of  the  cellular  texture ;  the  third  of  the  vascular 
texture,  similar  to  Jig.  S.  Rt  g  g  above  z ;  the  fourth  of  the 
liber  at  J' J'  above  z ;  the  fiflh  of  the  ascending  sap-vessels  of 
b  c  d  e  above  z ;  and  the  sixth  of  the  spiral  vessels  at  ft 
above  z ;  so  that  we  see  by  this  admirable  arrangement  the 
special  protection  given  to  the  spiral  vessels  :  for  they  are  those 
which  convey  the  secreted  juice  from  the  matured  hber  to  the 
young  extending  shoot,  previously  to  the  formation  of  the 
ascending  sap-vessels  of  the  alburnum.  The  vessels  of  the 
medulla  are  not  continued  in  so  distinct  a  manner  as  the  others, 
they  are  formed  in  the  stalk  and  leaf  from  the  cellular  texture 
of  the  second  layer.  No  part  of  the  ligneous  fibres  of  the 
concentric  layer  of  the  collet  enters  into  them,  for  the  reasons 
already  given.  As  the  whole  of  those  vessels  of  the  claws  are 
so  peculiarly  interesting,  I  shall  exhibit  them  in  a  future 
drawing,  with  further  particulars  respecting  them. 

I  have  been  rather  short  in  my  description  of  the  liber,  con- 
sidering its  great  importance  to  the  plant,  because  the  vessels 
of  the  vascular  texture,  which  are  in  bundles,  are  much  more 
conspicuous,  and  these  two  always  act  in  unison  together. 
Some  writers' have  called  the  whole  of  the  bark  the  descending 
vessels  ;  but  I  consider  only  diose  of  the  liber  and  the  cellular 
texture  to  be  permanently  so  in  the  vine,  as  I  hope  fully  to 
explain  when  I  describe  the  second  year's  growth  d  the  shoot 
of^.  1. 

I  flatter  myself  the  ascending  sap  has  been  satisfactorily 
shown  to  pass  up  the  vessels  of  uie  alburnum  into  the  leaf,  but 
no  proof  has  yet  been  given  that  it  proceeds  any  farther.  To 
prove  it,  I  shall  avail  myself  of  the  gallic  acid,  which  exists  in 
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the  liber  of  the  leaf ;  this  fluid  may  be  easily  precipitated  by 
simply  placing,  in  the  autumn  (previously  the  vessels  are  so 
small  that  they  are  choaked  up  by  the  precipitate),  a  shoot 
of  the  vine,  in  a  weak  solution  of  the  sulphate,  of  iron  and, 
upon  standing  therein  for  some  time,  .the  thin  parts  of  the 
leaves  will  become  black,  as  soon  as  the  union  takes  place 
between  the  ascending  sulphate  of  iron,  and  the  gallic  acid  of 
the  leaf ;  it  will  afterwards  descend  down  the  vessels  of  the 
liber  of  die  stalk  of  the  leaf,  and  sometimes  down  to  the  liber 
of  the  collet,  which  will  in  like  manner  become  black:  but 
the  ascending  vessels  of  the  alburnum  of  the  shoot  will  not  be 
discoloured,  nor  the  ascending  vessels  of  the  stalk  of  the  leaf^ 
because  the  solution  has  not  met  with  any  gallic  acid  in  its 
ascent  through  those  vessels. 

It  is  highly  gratifying,  in  our  examination  of  the  economy 
of  Nature,  to  have  her  assistance  in  such  operation;  for  no 
artificial  means  could  have  been  used  to  pass  a  solution  into 
the  above  minute  vessels  had  they  been  void  of  actual  life. 

By  the  assistance  of  these  chemical  tests,  I  flatter  myself 
the  investigation  of  the  anatomy  of  vegetation  will  be  facili- 
tated, and  I  sincerely  hope  others  will  prosecute  it  with  greater 
perseverance ;  by  so  doing  they  will  convince  themselves  how 
sublimely  Nature  carries  on  her  grand  operations,  by  a  repe- 
tition of  parts,  and  those  united  by  the  most  simple  means,  as 
well  as  by  a  continuation  of  those  parts  subdivided.  Although 
we  shall  never  discover  the  hidden  springs  by  which  she 
creates,  animates,  and  elongates  the  living  vegetable  fibres ; 
yet,  by  their  aid,  many  interesting  facts  may  be  discovered 
relative  to  the  larger  vessels.  I  have  many  apologies  to  make 
for  occupying  your  time,  even  in  the  perusal  of  mis  long  let- 
ter ;  and  I  am  fearful,  also,  in  addition  to  the  reasons  already 
given  of  the  number  of  drawings,  that  the  length  of  my  re- 
marks will  exclude  both  fi*om  your  valuable  and  instructive 
Magazine ;  but  this  I  must  leave  entirely  for  your  liberality 
and  consideration.  I  remain,  Sir,  &c. 

Bath^  June  12.  Walter  William  Capper. 

The  common  copperas,  or  sulphate  of  iron,  becomes  a 
stronger  test  by  the  following  method :  — 

Dry  down  before  the  fire,  on  a  plate,  8  oz.  of  the  common 
copperas  of  the  shops.  Reduce  it  to  a  fine  powder,  then  weigh 
100  grs.  of  it,  which  place  in  a  mortar,  and  add  to  it  10  drops 
of  nitric  acid,  mix  them  well  together,  afterwards  add  4  oz. 
of  wateri  and  filter  \U  This  liquor  should  be  kept  dosely 
stopped. 
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The  following  is  a  description  of  the  little  regulating  machine 
^7  which  thin  slices  may  be  cut  from  the  collet,  &c 

^bcdy  The  top  1  in.  square, 

and  a  quarter  thick. 
e  f  g  hy  Another  of  the 

same  size  and  thickness, 

but  of  an  octagon  shape, 
t  i^,  A  cylinder  4  in.  long, 
which  connects  the  aboye 

two  together,  leaving  a 

round  hole  at  the  top,  of 

half  an  inch  wide. 
/hi,  A  morable  core  2^ 

inches    long,  coTered 

top  and  bottom;  it  is 

to  be  put  into  i  k, 
Oy  The  screw  about  If  in. 

long  or  more, 
p,  A  square  knob  fiistened 

to  the  screw  o. 
9,  A  cork  with  a  circular 

hole  on  one  side, 
r,  A  cxyUet  of  a  vine,  a 

little  longer  than  the 

cork  qy  and  to  be  placed 

within  it. 
are  the  same  as  ^  r, 

but  now  supposed  to  be 

placed  in  the  hole  ah 

cd.  They  are  to  be  push- 
ed down,  leaving  t  a 

little  above  the  surface, 

which  is  to  be  cut  off 

with  a  flat-bladed  razor. 

Then  carefully  turn  the 

screw  an  eighth  round, 

which  will  raise  the  col- 
let suffidoatly  to  enable 

you  with  the  razor  to 

take  off  a  thin  slice. 

The  whole  is  made 
of  brass.  This  ma- 
chine I  invented,  but 
Mr.  Cary  in  the 
Strand,  London,  will 
make  others,  as  he 
has  seen  mine,  and  I 
shall  be  obliged  to  any 
person  for  any  im- 
provement upon  it 

w.  w.  c. 
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Art.  III.  Notes  on  the  former  and  present  State  of  Horticulture  in 
Ireland.    By  Mr.  John  Robertson,  F.H.S. 

Sir, 

I  SEND  you  the  following  memoranda,  partly  taken  from  an 
article  entided  "  Dubliniana  "  in  the  Pilot  newspaper  of  No- 
vember 9.,  and  partly  my  own  remarks  on  the  memoranda,  and 
on  the  former  and  present  state  of  horticulture  in  this  country. 

"  The  Use  of  Sea-kale  as  an  esctdent  Vegetable  is  supposed  to 
be  of  recent  date,  and  was  first  introduced,  as  has  been  said, 
by  the  present  Bishop  of  Carlisle,  who  cultivated  it  in  his  gar- 
den for  asparagus;  but,  so  long  ago  as  the  year  1764,  this 
plant  was  cultivated  in  the  gardens  of  Dublin,  and  the  seeds 
sold  in  the  shops.  When  the  seeds  were  sown,  they  were 
covered  over  with  gravel ;  the  shoots  were  used  in  spring,  as 
they  are  now,  and  preferred  to  any  other  species  of  kale.  It 
was  the  practice,  however,  to  boil  them  in  two  different  waters, 
to  extract  the  salt,  with  which  the  plant  was  supposed  to  be 
impregnated,  from  its  marine  origin.  The  valuable  property, 
also,  which  distin^ishes  it  from  other  kales,  that  the  root  is 
perennial,  and  will  bear  cutting  for  forty  years,  was  well 
known.  {Tutty^  vol.  i.  p.  4.)  The  sea^kale  grows  at  present, 
in  great  abundance,  on  every  part  of  the  sandy  shores  around 
the  bay  of  Dublin,  and  is  cultivated  in  every  garden  in  and 
near  the  city. 

'"^^ine-apples  were  first  brought  to  Dublin  by  a  man  of  the 
name  of  BuUer,  who,  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  setded  in 
the  vicinity  of  Dublin,  and  held  an  extensive  nursery  in  New 
Street,  where  traces  remain  of  it  to  this  day. 

"  In  the  reign  of  George  I.,  the  Hugonots  established  a  Flo- 
rists' Club,  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  the  cultivation  of 
flowers,  and  held  their  meetings  at  die  Rose  tavern,  Drum- 
condra.  They  were  continued  until  the  reign  of  George  II. ; 
but  the  science  of  gardening  was,  from  that  time,  entirely 
neglected,  until  a  number  of  the  principal  gardeners,  in  the 
vicinity  of  Dublin,  assembled  at  the  Rose  tavern,  Drumcon- 
dra,  on  Sept.  30.  1816,  and  formed  themselves  into  a  Horticul- 
tural Society." 

The  writer  must  have  been  misinformed  when  he  says  that 
pine-apples  were  introduced  to  Dublin  in  the  reign  of  Queen 
Anne.  They  were  only  cultivated  in  England  late  in  that 
rei^,  for  the  first  time.  If  inti*oduced  first  to  Dublin  by 
Buller,  it  should  have  been  the  reign  of  George  II. :  there 
were  but  two  nurserymen  of  that  name  there  in  succession.  I 
recollect  having  seen  the  younger  Buller  myself,  at  his  seed- 
shop  in  Pill  Lane,  about  the  year  1776.    The  elder  was  in 
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business  about  1756,  as  my  father  purchased  from  him,  then^ 
a  stock  of  pine  plants,  perfectly  clean  and  free  from  insects : 
and  it  may  be  worth  remarking,  as  rather  a  rare  instance  of 
any  such  pedigree,  and  so  remote,  that  from  that  stock  has 
descended  to  me  the  one  which  I  am  at  present  in  possession 
of  equally  free  from  insects,  and  that  solely  by  guarding 
against  their  intermixture  with  any  other :  perhaps  the  only 
effectual  way  of  preserving  pine  plants  clean,  notwithstanding 
all  the  nostrums  that  have  been  recommended. 

However  horticulture  may  have  been  neglected  about  Dub- 
lin at  the  period  mentioned  by  the  writer,  it  is  not  to  be 
taken  for  granted  that  it  was  so  in  other  parts  of  Ireland. 
Kilkenny,  at  least,  forms  an  exception,  as  it  never  was  so  flou- 
rishing there  as  then. 

Drawing  a  radius  of  ten  or  twelve  miles  round  that  city, 
you  would,  to  my  knowledge,  for  twenty  or  thirty  years  from 
J  785,  reckon  within  the  circle  a  dozen  gardens  or  more,  each 
of  which  contained  pine-stoves,  from  50  to  100  ft.  in  length ; 
and  other  forcing-houses  corresponding  *,  well  s^ked  and 
managed  by  able  gardeners  from  Kew,  Hampton  Court,  and 
other  places  of  note  round  London.  Now  we  cannot  count 
half  the  number :  the  Union  has  rendered  some  of  our  great 
landed  proprietors  absentees ;  and  the  fall  of  lands  and  prices 
has  disabled  otliers,  and  has  swept  off  a  number  of  land- 
holders, who  were  rapidly  improving  the  face  of  the  country 
by  building,  farming,  planting,  and  gardening :  so  that  horti- 
culture in  Ireland,  as  far  as  my  observation  extends,  was  never 
at  so  low  an  ebb  as  at  the  present  moment. 

I  am,  Sir,  &c. 

Kilkenny,  Nao.  1829.  John  Robertson. 


Art.  rV.     Ouilines  of  Horttcukural  Chemistry:  —  Diseases  of 
Plants.  By  G.  W.  Johnson,  Esq.,  Great  Totham,  Essex. 

(Conihtuedfrom  Vol.  V.  p.  409.) 

The  following  sketch  (J^g.  7.)  represents  the  apparatus  I  have 
found  the  best  lor  ascertaining  the  retentive.power  of  soils,  a 
represents  a  small  lamp ;  6,  a  tripod  for  supporting  a  small  tin 

•  As  an  instance,:  fifty  years  ago  the  present  Dowager  Countess  of 
Qrmond  had  her  table  regularly  served,  through  the  winter  with  cucumbers 
raised  in  her  pine-stoves  on  trdllages  against  the  back  wall ;  though,  only  the 
other  day,  Mr.  Alton,  the  kinoj's  gardener  at  Kew,  had  a  medal  presented  to 
him  by  the  Horticultural  Society,  for  the  introduction  of  the  practice  about 
London. 
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vessel  which  has  a  small  hole  and  plug  at  g,  for  the  purpose 
of  filling  it  with  water ;  and  a  small  pipe  d,  for  the  escape  of 
the  steam  when  the  water  is  brought  to  a  boiling  temperature ; 
A  is  a  small  pair  of  grain 
scales.  To  ascertain  the  mois- 
ture retentive  power  of  a  soil, 
put  10  grains  of  it,  previous- 
ly dried  by  exposure  to  a 
temperature  of  212®  (the 
boiling  point  of  water),  for 
half  an  hour,  by  having  it 
laid  upon  whilst  the  water 
within  it  is  kept  boiling  for 
that  period.  On  the  i  0  grs.  of 

previously  dried  soil  put,  by  means  of  a  small  quill*,  three  drops 
of  clean  water ;  ascertain  the  exact  weight  of  these,  usually 
4  grains ;  then  suspend  the  beam,  so  that  the  pan  of  the  scales 
containing  the  soil  may  rest  upon  as  represented  in  the 
sketch,  the  weight  t)f  the  water  having  previously  been  re- 
moved from  the  other  scale-pan  Jl  The  water  in  c  must  be 
kept  boiling,  and  the  exact  number  of  minutes  noted  that  is 
required  to  evaporate  the  added  moisture,  so  as  to  return  the 
beam  into  equilibrium.  (It  was  by  means  of  this  apparatus  that 
I  obtained  the  comparative  results  detailed  in  a  former  volume. 
I  have  always  found  those  soils  proportionably  unproductive, 
the  first  from  containing  too  much  alumina,  and  the  second 
frt>m  a  redundancy  of  silica,  as  they  required  more  than  50 
minutes,  and  less  than  25  minutes,  to  deprive  them  of  half  their 
weight  of  moisture. 

I  shall  now  proceed  to  consider  some  of  the  diseases  of 
plants,  whose  ravages  affect  the  horticulturist,  and  on  which 
science  may  aiford  some  light.  Plants  being  organised  bodies, 
whose  parts,  in  the  conmion  course  of  nature,  are  subject  to 
waste  and  decay,  the  fimctions  of  these  are  consequently  liable 
to  disarrangement,  and  such  disarrangement  constitutes  dis- 
ease. Such  morbid  affections  are  not,  however,  always  the 
consequences  of  old  age :  they  are  oflen  caused  by  matters 
being  absorbed  from  the  soil  which  are  inimical  to  the  consti- 
tution of  the  plant ;  from  a  want  of  those  that  are  beneficial, 
as  well  as  from  their  excess ;  from  violent  and  sudden  transi- 
tions of  temperature ;  from  woimds,  and  from  the  attacks  of 
vermin.  "  Animals,"  said  the  late  jOr.  Good,  "  are  liable,  as 
we  all  know,  to  a  great  variety  of  diseases ;  so,  too,  are  vege- 
tables, to  diseases  as  numerous,  as  varied,  and  as  fatal ;  to 
diseases  epidemic,  endemic,  sporadic ;  to  scabies,  pernio,  ulcer, 
gangrene ;  to  polysarcia,  atrophy,  and  invermination.  What- 
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ever,  in  fine,  be  the  system  of  nosol(^  to  which  we  are 
attached,  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  put' our  hand  upon  any  one 
class  or  order  of  diseases  which  they  describe,  without  putting 
our  hand,  at  the  same  time,  upon  some  disease  to  which  plants 
are  subject  in  common  with  animals." 

In  previous  communications  upon  the  food  and  climate  of 
plants,  I  have  made  a  general  statement  of  what  may  be  termed 
their  dietetics^  in  a  treatise  on  vegetable  pathology ;  and,  as  a 
due  attention  to  those  points  is  the  best  prevention  of  their 
diseases,  I  shall  confine  myself  from  any  general  remarks  on 
that  point,  and  to  the  specific  diagnosis,  prognosis,  and  treat- 
ment of  such  disorders  as  I  may  mention. 

Canker,  Ulcer.  These  are  synonyms  of  the  same  disease, 
which  is  accompanied  with  different  symptoms,  according  to 
the  species  of  tree  in  which  it  occurs ;  being  known  as  the 
canker  in  those  whose  true  sap  contains  a  more  than  usual 
proportion  of  acid ;  and  as  ulcer  in  those  containing  tannin,  or 
other  astringent  principle.   In  both  it  is  an  ulcerous  affection. 

The  symptoms  vary  in  the  genus  P^rus,  and  others  whose 
sap  contains  a  free  acid.  It  is  seldom,  if  ever,  accompanied 
by  a  discharge;  but  the  parts  aflFected  enlarge,  their  wood  be- 
comes brown  and  carious,  and  the  bark  covering  them  cracks, 

res,  and  manifests  a  disposition  to  separate  from  the  wood, 
the  genera  t/'lmus,  Quercus,  and  others  abounding  in 
astringent  matters,  a  copious  discharge  usually  accompanies 
all  the  preceding  symptoms,  which  are  always  present  also, 
with  the  exception  of  the  swelling  of  the  parts,  which  only 
occasionally  occurs.  The  discharged  liquid  is  occasionally 
transparent ;  but  generally  a  reddish  brown,  becoming  nearly 
black  by  exposure  to  the  air.  The  sides  of  the  ulcer,  in  the 
first  instance,  are  usually  covered  with  a  white,  crystalline,  in- 
crustation ;  in  the  second,  with  a  shining,  varnish-like  coat  In 
the  genus  jft-iinus,  and  others  aboimding  with  gum,  the  same 
symptoms  are  exhibited,  except  that  swelling  still  more  rarely 
occurs,  and  that  the  discharged  matter  is  nearly  pure  gum,  a 
variation  which  seems  to  remove  it  to  another  class  of  diseases. 
In  every  instance,  I  am  prepared  to  maintain  that  the  disease 
is  local ;  that  is,  it  at  first  arises  from  a  disarrangement  in  the 
functions  of  the  afiected  part,  and  is  never  brought  on  from  a 
general  diseased  state  of  the  tree ;  but  is  occasioned  by  contin- 
gencies perfectly  independent  of  soil  and  situation.  When  the 
disease  has  commenced,  if  these  are  unfavourable,  they  may 
aggravate  the  symptoms,  and  promote  their  difiusion,  but  they 
are  not  the  originators  of  the  disease. 

It  appears  to  me,  in  general,  to  arise  from  contused  wounds, 
however  they  may  be  inflicted ;  by  the  bruise  occasioned  by 
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a  blow,  or  the  erosion  by  a  ladder,  or  the  contact  of  two 
branches.  The  wounds  in  such  cases,  as  in  the  animal  frame, 
are  long  in  healing ;  the  extravasated  sap  and  contused  vessels 
speedily  decompose :  and  how  this  spreads  by  contact,  in  all 
organised  bodies,  is  too  well  known  to  need  to  be  here  insisted 
upon.  The  complete  removal  of  the  affected  part  by  the 
knife,  and  then  covering  the  wound  by  a  plaster  to  exclude  the 
air,  is  the  best  remedy ;  and  i^  from  long  neglect,  it  has  been 
allowed  to.  spread  itself  from  branch  to  branch,  until  the  whole 
tree  has  become  infected,  remedies  are  then  of  no  avail,  and 
the  tree  had  better  be  removed. 

The  chemical  phenomena  of  the  disease  appear  to  be  the 
complete  decomposition  of  the  vegetable  fibre,  which  passes  off 
in  the  form  of  carbonic  acid  and  carburetted  hydrogen  gases, 
whilst  the  friable  matter  which  remains  behind  consists  of  some 
foreign  vegetable  principle,  the  result  of  decomposition,  and 
an  excess  of  saline  and  alkaline  matters. 

Vauquelin  analysed  the  sanious  discharge  from  an  elm,  and 
found  in  it  nearly  40  per  cent  of  alkaline  and  saline  consti- 
tuents, which  is  about  three  times  as  much  as  the  sap  contains 
when  in  a  healthy  state,  if  compared  with  the  amount  of  its 
vegetable  constituents.  Then,  again,  the  saline  matter  in  the 
sap  of  the  elm  consists  chiefly  of  acetate  of  potash  and  car- 
bonate of  lime :  those  in  the  sanious  discharge,  of  carbonate  of 
potash  and  carbonate  of  lime.  Decomposition  has  here,  there- 
fore, been  effected  as  well  as  in  the  carbonaceous  matter  of 
the  ti*ee :  a  decomposition,  too,  aggravating  the  disease ;  for 
woody  matter,  macerated  for  some  time  in  a  solution  of  car- 
bonate of  potash,  is  decomposed  and  converted  into  ulmin : 
and  that  this  effect  is  produced  in  the  progress  of  the  disease 
was  demonstrated  by  Vauquelin,  who  found  that  the  broym 
matte^r  discharged  by  the  elm  consisted  of  ulmin  and  carbonate 
of  potash* 

Sir  Humphry  Davy  detected  carbonate  of  lime  on  the  edges 
of  the  cankered  parts  of  apple  trees.  The  above  facts  de- 
monstrate that  an  excess  of  alkaline  matters  occurs  in  vegetable 
ulcerations ;  and,  guided  by  this,  the  last-named  chemist  re- 
commended diluted  acids  to  be  applied  to  tlie  wounds,  and 
even  poured  about  the  roots,  in  case  the  tree  is  of  sufficient 
value.  The  topical  application  would  doubtless  check  the 
corrosion  of  the  ulcer ;  but  it  admits  of  doubt  whether  the  ad- 
ministering an  acid  to  the  roots  would  be  of  benefit,  unless  it 
were  one  that  is  not  with  facility  decomposed,  as  the  sulphuric, 
or  muriatic :  for,  previously  to  arriving  at  the  wound,  it  would 
have  to  be  elaborated  in  organ  which  no  vegetirole  acid,  as 
the  acetic  or  tartaric,  would  pass  through  unchanged.  Muri- 
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atic  acid  I  should  recommend  to  be  employed ;  for,  even  if 
decomposed,  the  results  would  be  compounds  that  may  be 
applied  to  ulcerous  affections  with  advantage.  To  the  wound 
it  should  be  applied,  after  being  mixed  with  twice  its  bulk  of 
water ;  and  to  the  roots,  after  an  ounce  has  been  mixed  with  a 
gallon  of  water :  applied  twice  a  week. 

It  must  not  be  neglected  to  be  observed,  that  if  old  trees 
become  affected  with  this  disease,  there  is  little  chance  of  pre- 
serving them ;  for  the  sap  of  old  trees  always  contains  less  of 
vegetable,  and  more  of  saline,  matter,  than  when  they  are 
young  and  vigorous,  consequently  they  are  more  prone  to  the 
disease. 

"  The  old  age  of  a  tree,"  says  Davy,  "  in  this  respect,  is 
faintly  analogous  to  the  old  age  of  animals,  in  which  the  se- 
cretions of  bony  matter  are  always  in  excess,  and  the  tendency 
to  ossification  great." 

It  is  a  very  mistaken  idea  of  some  gardeners,  that  trees 
affected  with  canker  are  benefited  by  having  the  earth  re- 
moved from  around  their  roots,  and  the  space  refilled  with 
sand  :  on  the  contrary,  if  the  old  soil  is  removed,  it  should  be 
replaced  by  that  which  is  fresh  and  fertile ;  at  all  events,  a 
little  well  putrefied  dung  should  be  pointed  in  round  itie 
the  stem,  and  the  surface  kept  covered  with  mulch  during  the 
summer,  to  prevent  them  being  injured  by  drought  In  snort, 
every  thing  should  be  done  to  keep  them  in  vigour. 

(To  be  continued.^ 


Abt.  V.  Remarks  on  the  English  Taste  and  Practice  in  Landscape^ 
Gardening^  as  compared  with  the  Taste  of  the  GermanSy  wiA  a 
Plan  and  Description  <^  the  Gardens  cf  Prince  Mettemich  ai 
Johannisderg  on  me  Rhine.    By  M.  Jacob  Rinz,  Jun. 

Sh-, 

I  THINK  the  English  taste  in  landscape-gardening  inferior 
to  that  now  rapidly  spreading  through  Germany.  In  every 
part  of  the  world  there  are  more  bad  works  than  good ;  but  in 
England,  where  no  expense  is  spared,  I  should  have  expected 
better  productions  in  the  way  of  landscape-gardening.  It 
seems  that  the  taste  is  by  no  means  improving  in  this  countrjr, 
but  rather  remains  in  its  first  or  old  principles,  while  we  m 
Grermany  endeavour  to  improve  on  them.  My  opinion  is, 
that  you  conmiit  a  great  fault  in  dividing  the  park  from  the 
pleasure-ground,  and  the  pleasure-ground  from  the  flower- 
garden.  Not  to  introduce  shrubs  and  flowers  in  the  park  is 
unnatural,  because  where  they  are  produced  in  great  variety 
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it  characterises  a  fine  country.  Elms,  oaks,  and  pines, 
would  produce  a  much  finer  effect,  if  tastefully  combined  with 
the  various  handsome  trees,  shrubs,  and  flowers,  which  we 
possess.  I  also  think  th£t  you  have  too  many  walks  and  other 
things  in  the  pleasure-ground,  and  too  few  in  the  park.  I 
shoiSd  think  that  if  your  grounds  were  laid  out  on  a  proper 
system^  no  other  country  could  possibly  vie  with  them.  I  am 
siu*e  that  the  practice  of  combining  the  park,  pleasure-ground, 
and  flower-garden,  as  in  the  little  plan  of  Johannisberg  herewith 
sent  {J^*  8.),  would  not  be  more  expensive  or  troublesome  to 
execute,  and  would  be  much  superior  in  point  of  eflfect.  Though 
the  finest  shrubs  and  flower  masses  should  be  placed  near  the 
mansion,  they  must  be  disposed  naturally ;  nor  should  there 
be  game  confined  in  aviaries,  which  is  inconsistent  with  the 
ideas  of  nature  and  freedom  which  ought  to  prevail  in  English 
gardens. 

Respecting  flower  masses,  they  should  correspond  and  unite 
with  the  masses  of  shrubs,  as  shown  by  the  dots  in  the  sketch ; 
and  they  should  be  arranged  in  such  a  manner  that  the  mass 
may  be  in  flower  at  least  twice  a  year.  In  the  public  gardens 
of  Francfort,  we  frequently  change  a  whole  plot  of  grass  into 
mignonette  or  25elphinium  Ajads,  &c.  A  mass  of  Di^nthus 
visd^sus  intemuxed  with  H6speris  matronalis  presents  a  beau- 
tiful appearance ;  and  one  of  the  finest  flower  masses  which  I 
ever  saw  was  one  with  ^maranthus  tricolor  placed  behind, 
and  the  cockscomb  amaranthus  placed  before,  both  a  litde 
mixed  with  Lob^hVz  ^rinus.  Thus  a  constant  succession  may 
be  had  all  through  the  year. 

Much  more  might  be  said  on  this  subject ;  but  I  hope  that 
in  your  next  tour  on  the  Continent  you  will  visit  a  place  called 
Schoenbusch,  25  miles  from  FrancK>rt,  which  was  formerly  a 
forest,  but  within  the  last  fifly  years  has  been  changed  into  a 
park.  In  former  times  it  was  a  favourite  spot  of  the  present 
kin^  of  Bavaria,  but  it  is  now  somewhat  neglected.  The  dis- 
position of  the  trees  and  shrubs  is  executed  so  superiorly, 
that  it  is  a  masterpiece  for  Germany  and  England. 

The  pleasure-ground  of  Johannisberg  (Jig.  8.)  was  laid  out 
by  my  father  for  Prince  Metternich,  in  1825;  and  from  its 
delightful  situation  near  the  Rhine,  it  will  in  a  few  years  be 
one  of  the  finest  places  in  Germany. 

a,  A  projected  temple  on  an  elevated  site,  which  is  planted  with  various 
trees,  as  /^nus,  ^etula,  «/iinipenis,  &c. 

Group  of  i^nus  canadensis.  c,  Group  of  Ptnus  jStrobus. 

rf,  All  the  dotted  parts  are  flower  masses. 

tf.  Elevated  site  planted  with  Platanus  orientalis.  Some  cedars  of  Le- 
banon are  also  planted  there,  and  besides  that  the  garden  is  very  rich  in 
most  kinds  of  Amoicas  and  other  fine  ahniba  and  rare  trees. 
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f,  An  orchard  of  the  best  eseulent  varieties  of  l^^igus  Chst^ea. 

g,  View  towards  the  mountains  and  the  forest 

hj  Meadows,  over  which  are  seen  the  mountains  and  the  forest, 
t,  "View  to  the  vineyards. 


k  k.  View  to  the  vineyards  on  the  Rhine. 

I,  View  to  die  vineyards,  to  the  Rhine,  and  for  about  twenty-four  miles  in 
the  country.  ni  w*.  Vineyards. 

«  n  fi.  Terrace  walls  for  vines.      o.  Flower-garden  round  the  palace. 

pp.  Palace.  q.  Chapel.  r.  Court  of  the  palace. 

«,  Farm-yard.  t  t,  Kitchen^arden.        u.  Orchard. 

V,  Double  avenue.  »  x  sr.  Public  roads. 
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It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  palace  is  not  nearer  the  gar- 
den ;  however,  its  effect  amidst  the  vineyards  is  wonderful, 
and  the  views  in  the  various  meadows  are  so  exceedingly  fine, 
that  it  may  be  called  the  heaven  of  Germany. 

I  give  you  my  best  thanks  for  your  goodness,  in  recom- 
mending me  to  ail  ^rdeners  in  my  tour  in  England,  to  whom 
I  am  sincerely  obbged  for  the  kmd  reception  which  I  every 
where  met  with*  I  remain,  Sir,  &c 

BalPs  Pondy  May  14.  1829.  Jacob  Rinz. 


Art.  VI.  Design  and  Deecriptum  of  a  Gardener's  House  built  in 
the  Gardens  at  Worksop  manors  the  Seat  of  the  Right  Honour-- 
able  the  Earl  of  Surrey^  with  some  Remarks  on  these  Gardens^ 
By  Robert  Abraham,  Esq.,  Architect. 

Dear  Sir, 

Having  been  repeatedly  solicited  by  some  of  your  horti- 
cultural friends  to  send  you  a  sketch  of  the  sardener^s  cottage, 
erected  from  my  designs,  in  the  garden  of  the  Earl  of  Surrey, 
at  Worksop  Manor,  I  have  now  determined  to  do  so.  As  this 
cottage  is  allowed  to  be  one  of  the  most  convenient  and  elegant 
of  its  kind  (^.  9.),  and  has  excited  the  admiration  of  the 
company  who  have  visited  that  place,  perhaps  a  sketch  of  it 
inserted  in  the  Magazine  may  be  of  some  interest  to  your 
readers. 


fi  ■  rm  M  I 


□iDii; 


In  rearing  such  respectable  habitations  for  the  comfort  of 
meritorious  servants,  the  Earl  of  Surrey  is  not  only  deserving 
present  encomiums,  but  he  will  be  likewise  entitled  to  the  gra- 
titude of  posterity,  because  his  example  may  influence  the 
benevolence  of  omers,  and  thus  secure  comfort  from  family 
to  family  through  successive  generations.  This  cottage  com- 
prises a  lobby,  an  entrance-}iall,  a  sitting-room,  an  oflice, 
a  kitchen,  a  wash-house,  and  three  bed-rooms,  besides  seve- 
ral other  usefiil  appendages.  It  is  placed  at  the  northern 
extremity  of  the  garden,  partly  within  and  partly  without 
the  boundary  wall,  and  so  situated  that  the  ^dener,  from 
his  office  {jfig.  10.  e),  will  have  a  command  of  the  prin- 
cipal entrance.  There  is  also  a  back  approach  and  yard  {p)f 
by  which  all  persons  connected  with  the  nouse  can  pass  unob- 
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served.  An  arrangement,  in  my  opfnion,  partfciilarly  neces- 
sary, as  ilo  individual  of  the  family  but  the  superintendant 
himself  will  be  seen  within  the  enclosed  area.  This  completely 
obviates  the  inconvenience  which  induces  many  gentlemen  to 
prefer  single  to  married  men. 


a,  Loliby.  Kitchen.  nn,  Conservatoric*. 

Entrance  passage.  Wash-house  o  o,  Stores  and  tooUroom.  . 

c.  OiEoe^  or  book^room.  /,  Wood-house.  p,  Yard. 

SttiDg-room.  fn,  Stockbole  to  oonaenratory. 

The  garden  at  this  place,  in  the  time  of  the  late  Duke  of 
Norfolk,  was  suffered  to  go  to  decay ;  but  is  now  celebrated 
for  its  fine  forcing-houses,  which  have  lately  been  reconstructed 
and  fitted  up  in  a  most  superior  manner.  To  procure  fruit  in 
perfection  in  these  houses  is  now  evidently  reduced  to  a  me- 
chanical certainty.  Besides  the  improved  state  of  the  houses, 
the  whofe  place  has  been  remodelled.  The  firuit  walls  have 
been  new  stocked  with  the  modem  and  most  approved  varie- 
ties of  firuits ;  these  trees  have  now  filled  their  spaces,  and, 
bom  the  scientific  manner  in  which  they  have  been  pruned 
and  trained,  are  as  handsome  specimens  as  Ihe  most  refined 
gardener  or  amateur  could  possibly  wish  to  see.  From  the 
systematic  arrangement  of  the  kitchen-garden  crops,  the  neat 
state  of  the  walks  and  flower-borders,  and  the  uniform  appear- 
ance of  the  whole  place,  this  may  be  classed  amongst  the  best- 
conducted  gardens  in  tlie  kingdom ;  and  in  this  opinion  I  am 
supported  by  the  concurrence  of  many  others,  amongst  whom 
are  some  of  the  most  distinguished  members  of  the  Horticul- 
tural Society  of  London. 

In  perfecting  such  establishments  as  these,  much  must  de- 
pend at  all  times  on  the  taste  and  spirit  of  the  proprietor. 
When  I  last  visited  WoAsop  Manor,  Mr.  Aeon  assured  me 
that  Lord  Surrey,  on  entering  any  garden,  could  imme- 
diately distinguish  between  the  scientific  and  mere  practical 
man.  To  such  discernment  may  be  attributed  the  improved 
state  of  his  own  residence.       I  am,  dear  Sir,  &c. 

Robert  Abraham. 
TorringUm  Street^  Russel  Square^  Aprily  1829. 
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56  Preventive  Syste^n  of  pruning  Forest  Trees. 

Art.  VII.  On  a  System  of  pruning^  or  rather  on  a  Preventive  Sys- 
tem of  pruning.  Forest  Trees.  By  Mr.  W.  Billington,  M.C.H.S., 
Author  of  Facts  and  Experiments  on  Oaks^  &c.  &c. 

Sir, 

May  I  beg  the  favour  of  you  to  give  publicity  to  the  follow- 
ing observations  and  remarks  on  the  most  important  part  of 
arboriculture,  viz.  the  art  of  pruning  forest  trees,  or  rather, 
what  should  be  termed  a  preventive  system  of  pruning,  in  your 
Magazine. 

Having  had  considerable  experience  in  the  raising  of  young 
plantations  of  oaks  for  future  navies,  in  some  of  the  royal 
forests,  and  having  often  seen  the  ill  effects  of  the  erroneous 
methods  generally  adopted  in  pruning  forest  trees,  or,  what  is 
as  bad,  of  its  too  frequent  neglect,  I  incidentally  recom- 
mended the  shortening  or  cutting  in  of  from  one  third  to  two 
thirds  off  the  extremities  of  the  branches  of  some  larch  trees, 
to  give  light  and  room  to  the  young  oaks  which  were  nearly 
destroyed  by  the  larches  and  other  overgrowing  and  shading 
stuff.    On  this  account  I  was  accused,  by  a  superior  officer, 
and  others  of  supposed  superior  skill  and  knowledge,  of  hav- 
ing spoiled  the  larches  by  such  cutting  (mind,  reader,  when 
they  were  in  fidl  leaf),  they  asserting  that  it  woidd  bleed  them 
to  death  at  the  end  of  the  season ;  and  when  it  was  found  that 
they  had  not  bled  to  deaths  but  had  improved  greatly  in  health 
and  vigour,  to  prove  me  wrong,  it  was  as  confidently  asserted 
by  the  same  knowing  ones,  that  it  had  injured  them,  by  draw- 
ing the  sap  out  of  the  stem  into  the  branches.    Such  was  the 
kno'^rledge  or  motives  of  a  superior  officer  and  others.  Not 
thinking  it  worth  while  to  contradict  such  knowing  ones  by 
stating  what  others  said  or  thought  about  it,  being  convinced 
of  its  absurdity,  and  of  their  motives  for  opposition;  and 
although  the  cutting  of  the  side  branches  from  the  stems  of 
trees  at  an  early  age  had  been  reconunended  by  a  writer 
(Pontey)  who  was  considered  good  authority,  as  tending  to 
increase  the  timber  in  the  trunk  or  stem ;  I  set  to  work  imme- 
diately to  prove  by  experiments  whether  it  tended  to  increase 
or  retard  die  growth  of  the  stem,  and  soon  found  the  wonder- 
ful advantage  it  gave  to  the  trees  of  whatever  kind,  as  to 
vigour  and  increasing  the  bulk  and  handsomeness  of  the  stem. 
I  drew  up  a  table  of  my  experiments  under  the  different 
modes  that  I  tried,  which  clearly  shows  the  superiority  of  my 
svstem,  and  the  extremely  injurious  tendency  of  the  other ; 
this  I  published  *,  for  tne  information  of  the  public,  in  a 

•  Entitled  A  Series  of  Facts,  Hints,  Observations,  and  ExperinienU  on  the 
^^Sn^  9f  raising  young  Plantaiions  of  Oaks  for  future  Navies,  By 

W.  Billington,  M.C.H.S.,  Superintendant  of  planting  11,000  Acres  in  the 
Forest  of  Dean.  London,  1825.  [To  be  reviewed  in  oiir  next  Number.] 
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book,  in  which  the  process  and  results  are  amply  and  clearly 
detailed,  with  a  view,  if  possible,  of  stopping  or  checking  that 
widely  extended  pernicious  system  of  divesting  young  trees  of 
their  side  branches. 

Since  the  publication  of  that  work,  the  public  attention  has 
been  considerably  excited  on  the  mode  adopted  for  planting 
the  royal  forests,  regarding  which  blame  has  attached  where 
it  ought  not,  but  on  mat  subject  I  intend  to  explain  at  a  future 
time ;  and  likewise  upon  the  after-management  and  priming 
of  the  young  trees,  which  is,  above  all  others,  of  more  para- 
mount and  lasting  consequence,  than  the  mere  planting  of  the 
trees  by  any  system.  Having  discovered  and  proved  it  by 
my  own  experiments,  I  disclosed  to  the  British  public  the 
gross  error  of  that  system  of  pruning,  by  cutting  off  the  side 
branches  from  young  trees,  and  the  vast  superiority  of  my 
system  of  shortening,  or  cutting  in,  the  branches,  whereby 
the  number  of  branches  are  increased,  and  their  tendency  to 
increase  in  thickness  greatly  diminished,  with  the  quicker  in* 
crease  of  the  stem  as  it  respects  thickness,  length,  regular  taper- 
ing, and  superior  quality  of  the  timber,  as  I  have  clearly  pointed 
out  in  my  publication.  Yet  I  have  seen  in  some  later  publications 
a  good  deal  said  about  my  system  of  pruning,  and  an  endea- 
vour to  keep  what  I  have  found  out  by  my  own  actual  observ- 
ations and  experience,  and  communicated  to  the  public,  and  to 
represent  what  I  have  said  and  published  on  that  subject,  as 
being  the  opinions  and  practice,  of  others,  who  are  to  be 
brought  forward  by  and  by  as  the  first  who  invented,  prac- 
tised, and  published  the  system,  when  it  is  probable  they  might 
have  read  my  book,  which  may  have  strengthened  and  con- 
firmed their  ideas  on  the  subject  Thus  keeping  me  in  the 
background,  without  ever  mentioning  what  I  have  said  on 
the  subject,  though  the  system,  as  &r  as  it  is  understood,  has 
been  much  extolled.  Now  it  is  clear  I  was  the  first  to  publish 
it,  and  give  instructions  to  gendemen  and  others  how  it  should 
be  performed;  but  more  of  this  at  some  future  time. 

As  my  ideas  are  now  more  mature  and  confirmed  on  that 
most  important  part  of  the  art  termed  pruning,  but  which  I 
think  would  be  better  termed  a  preventive  from  pruning,  I 
beg  to  offer  a  few  more  remarks  on  it,  hoping  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  every, lover  of  woods  and  planter  of  trees  to  the  sub- 
ject ;  for,  without  that  after^management,  they  will  generally 
find  themselves  sorely  disappointed  in  various  points  of  view. 
My  method  I  shall  take  the  hberty,  in  imitation  of  a  recent 
writer  on  planting,  who  appears  fond  of  introducing  new 
terms,  to  call  the  BiUingtonian  System  of  pruning,  training,  &c., 
a  name  which  has  been  applied  to  it  by  a  great  lover  of  trees, 
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planting,  and  rural  life,  who  much  admires  and  apprecktes 
the  system. 

The  advantages  to  be  derived  from  it,  if  properly  under- 
stood and  practised,  being  incalculable,  I  will  not  attempt  to 
describe  them,  but  endeavour,  in  as  concise  and  clear  a  man- 
ner as  possible,  to  explain  the  mode  by  which  such  advan- 
tages may  be  derived,  and  refer  those  who  wish  to  be  more 
minutely  informed  on  the  subject  to  my  work,  where  every 
process  to  obt^  such  great  results  are  clearly  detailed,  and 
at  greater  length  than  the  present  paper  will  allow. 

First,  then,  we  must  begin  with  the  plants  in  the  nursery 
at  an  early  age,  when  they  have  made  a  few  shoots ;  some  of 
them  will  be  stronger  than  others,  and  two  often  of  nearly  an 
equal  size.  After  the  shoots  have  grown  a  foot  or  two,  more 
or  less,  according  to  the  kind  of  tree  and  other  circumstances, 
break  out  the  central  or  terminal  bud ;  pinch  off  part  of  the 
last  or  present  year's  terminal  shoot,  or  cut  it  off  if  it  is  loo  old 
or  tough  to  pinch  off  with  the  finger  and  thumb ;  the  strongest 
horizontal  side  shoots  must  be  shortened,  and  prevented  from 
extending  too  far,  by  the  above  method ;  and  the  more  up- 
right strong  shoots,  that  are  competing  with  the  leader,  must  be 
cut  in  rather  shorter,  to  cause  them  to  fhrow  out  more  smaller 
branches,  as  the  strongest  and  most  upright  shoot  must  always 
be  left  uncut  for  the  leader  to  form  the  stem  of  the  future  tree. 
This  work  must  be  foUow^ed  up  through  every  summer  while 
in  the  nursery,  and  after  they  have  been  planted  out  and  be- 
gun to  make  vigorous  shoots ;  for  summer  is  the  best  time  to 
do  it :  and  twice  through  the  summer  would  be  much  better, 
as  some  kinds  of  plants  make  too  vigorous  shoots  in  the  growing 
season ;  first  time  about  June,  second  time  in  August  or  Sep- 
tember. These  are  the  properest  seasons  for  shortening  the 
branches ;  and  as  it  is  such  easy  and  delightful  employment, 
and  the  seasons  so  pleasant,  I  do  earnestly  hope  the  fair  sex 
will  be  induced  to  study  and  learn  the  art,  when  tliey  may 
spend  many  a  pleasant  hour  in  healthful  and  really  profitable 
employment,  either  alone,  or  with  their  spouses  or  brothers, 
in  imitation  of  our  first  parents,  when  in  their  state  of  inno- 
cence in  the  plantations  and  gardens  of  Eden;  how  worthy  to 
be  imitated !  but  I  beg  pardon,  I  am  digressing  from  the 
main  subject. 

By  following  up  this  system  with  the  plants,  from  their 
infancy,  w«  procure  numerous  small  branches  with  buds  and 
leaves,  whereby  the  trees  are  supplied  with  nutriment  for  their 
support,  and  the  increase  of  the  stem ;  the  quality  of  tlie  timber 
is  improved  by  the  more  numerous  elongations  from  the  buds 
of  the  young  shoots  and  branches  that  descend  longitudinally 
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Aowa  the  stem ;  for,  as  the  branches  increase,  so  do  the  roots ; 
and,  vice  versA,  if  the  branches  be  few  and  straggling,  so  will 
the  roots.  If  there  is  no  unnatural  cause  to  destroy  the 
branches,  then  by  following  up  this  simple  easy  process,  from 
10  to  15  or  20  years,  according  to  circumstances,  we  may  raise 
the  stem  of  a  tree  to  any  height  that  may  be  desirable,  before  it 
is  permitted  to  branch,  out  in  all  its  native  beauty  and  wildness ;  ~ 
or  we  may  dispose  its  future  form  to  any  use  or  in  any  way 
fancy  or  taste  may  dictate,  as  I  have  ftdly  explained  in  my  pub- 
lication. At  the  same  time,  those  branches  that  have  been 
shortened,  and  prevented  from  being  extended,  or  "'cut  in" 
(if  that  should  be  thought  a  more  appropriate  term),  when 
young,  are  rendered,  by  that  simple  and  easy  operation,  un- 
able to  acquire  that  degree  of  thickness  which  would  injure 
die  quality  of  the  future  timber  when  converted  to  use ;  as  there 
would  be  none  of  those  great  knots  which  are  so  unsightly  and 
often  injurious  when  timber  is  worked  up  for  cabinet  or  other 
purposes.  Those  small  branches,  besides  contributing  so  ma- 
terially to  the  increase  of  the  stem,  roots,  and  quality  of  the 
timber,  &c.,  render  it  more  hardy,  and  fitter  for  more  open 
and  exposed  situations,  if  it  should  be  desirable  to  transplant 
any  of  them  from  where  they  may  be  too  thick,  instead  of  cut- 
ting them  down,  or,  what  is  more  likely  to  happen,  when  they 
become  more  exposed  by  thinning,  especially  where  fir  trees 
are  removed.  By  this  system,  the  trees  acquire  a  strength  of 
stem  and  roots  in  proportion  to  their  tops,  and  also  a  hardi- 
ness to  enable  them  to  stand  the  cold  and  stormy  winds. 

Moreover,  as  they  may  be  trained  to  any  len^h  of  strtught 
stems  as  single  trees,  in  h«dge-rows  and  exposed  situations,  by 
following  up  the  system  long  enough,  the  advantages  it  would 
be  of  to  proprietors  of  land,  where  it  would  not  be  advisable 
to  make  plantations,  are  incalculable,  as^adapted  to  planting  in 
hedge-rows,  with  the  least  possible  injury  to  the  land.  In  tlie 
hedge-rows  of  arable  pasture  and  meadow  land,  how  desirable 
woiud  it  be  to  have  fine,  tall,  straight,  handsome,  and  useful 
timber  trees,  instead  of  those  low,  spreading,  shrub-like,  use- 
less trees  (except  for  fuel),  which  are  generally  to  be  found  in 
hedge-rows  at  the  present  day,  and  which  are  such  a  continual 
annoyance  to  the  occupiers,  from  their  unsightliness  and  the 
great  injury  they  do  to  the  crops  by  their  excessive  spread  of 
boughs  so  near  to  the  ground !  I  would  here  observe,  that 
when  hedge-rows  are  planted,  trees  should  be  chosen  whose 
roots  do  not  run  near  the  surface,  or  produce  suckers. 
Besides  their  ungracefid  appearance,  such  ill  formed  trees  are 
very  injurious  to  the  public  roads,  and  oflen  very  troublesome 
to  the  traveller,  when  they  are  suffered  to  branch  out  in  low, 
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spreading,  shrub-like  heads,  which  seldom  attain  to  any  con- 
siderable height;  and  when  it  becomes  necessary  to  divest 
them  of  any  of  their  great  overgrown  side  boughs  with  the 
axe  or  saw,  they  become  most  unsightly  things,  and  are 
generally  good  for  very  little  when  finally  cut  down.  Any 
persons  who  have  travelled  much  on  the  public-  roads  must 
have  observed  this,  if  the  contemplation  of  trees  ever  entered 
their  minds ;  and  hOw  easily  such  evil  consequences  might  be 
obviated,  if  the  Billingtonian  System  were  rightly  understood 
and  practised  I  All  commissioners  of  roads  ought  to  know  it 
and  have  it  practised ;  and  hence  the  necessity  of  an  Arbori- 
cultural  Society^  as  suggested  in  my  publication,  for  the  im- 
provement of  the  backward  state  of  the  much  neglected  art 
of  arboriculture,  and  for  the  improvement  and  instruction 
of  persons  to  perform  or  direct  such  operations.  Then  we 
might  hope  to  see  the  art  universally  known  and  practised 
in  this  empire,  otherwise  it  will  be  long  before  the  prevailing 
errors  are  rooted  out,  and  a  better  system  prevails ;  then  we 
might  have  handsome  trees  by  the  sides  of  the  public  roads, 
with  fine,  clear,  straight  stems  of  any  height  that  might  be 
thought  advisable  for  such  situations,  when  they  would  branch 
out  into  lofty  branching  heads,  which  would  form  an  agreeable 
shady  canopy  in  summer,  while  through  the  stems  the  air 
would  circulate  to  dry  the  roads  after  rains ;  and  in  winter, 
when  most  wanted,  the  more  horizontal  rays  of  the  sun  would 
shine  below  the  branches,  to  comfort  the  traveller,  and  dry 
the  roads.  It  is  astonishing  how  soon  trees  will  attain  a  CTeat 
height,  with  strength  of  stem,  when  my  system  is  pursued,  by 
preventing  the  side  branches  from  extending  too  far  and 
getting  too  large,  and  by  encouraging  one  leading  shoot  to 
form  the  main  trunk. 

When  the  side  branches  have  performed  all  their  necessary 
functions,  and  the  tree  is  sufficiently  advanced  in  height  and 
magnitude  to  do  without  them,  they  may  be  taken  o£^  to 
render  the  stem  clear  and  free  from  knots,  similar  to  those 
trees  that  grow  in  the  interior  of  woods,  and  have  been 
divested  of  their  side  branches  by  natural  causes.  The 
branches  of  some  sorts  of  trees  would  probably  die  of  them- 
selves when  the  top  gets  above  to  shade  them,  but  not  gene- 
rally, because  of  the  free  access  of  light  to  the  stems ;  so  that 
in  such  open  situations  they  would  have  to  be  removed  by  the 
knife,  as  by  my  system  the  branches  would  never  be  much 
thicker  than  a  man's  thumb  when  taken  off. 

But  of  as  still  great  importance  would  it  be  if  introduced 
in  coppices  of  underwood,  where  every  shoot  necessary  to  be 
left  might  be  trained  and  wonderfully  improved  for  the  various 
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purposes  such  produce  is  generally  converted  to,  without  any 
waste' or  loss;  also  in  pleasure-grounds,  ornamental  plants 
adonsy  parks,  and  even  orchards,  as  most  of  the  ornamental 
flowering  trees  and  shrubs  may  be  trained  with  clear  straight 
stems  to  various  heights,  as  &ncy  or  taste  may  suggest,  which 
would  increase  the  various  forms  of  which  they  are  susceptible. 
Some  might  be  trained  to  form  handsome  tall  trees,  others  of 
a  less  stature,  and  others  again  left  as  shrubs ;  so  that  some 
would  appear  taller  in  the  rear  of  others.  Then,  when  it 
became  necessary  to  remove  or  cut  any  away  for  future 
improvements,  alterations,  &c.,  the  stems  of  such  trees  would 
be  valuable  to  the  turner  and  cabinet-maker,  and  for  various 
other  uses. 

How  easy,  for  instance,  would  it  be  to  train  the  Portugal 
laurel  to  a  fine  straight  stem,  by  pinching  or  breaking  out  the 
terminal  or  leading  buds  at  from  18  in.  to  2  or  3  ft.  from  the 
stem,  or  cutting  in  the  terminal  shoots  at  that  distance,  till 
the  stem  had  arrived  to  any  height  at  which  it  might  be  thought 
desirable  to  begin  to  form  the  head;  when  the  small  side 
branches  could  be  taken  off,  and,  in  a  year  or  two,  the  stem 
would  assume  a  clean  smooth  appearance  when  the  small 
wounds  were  healed  over.  Then  we  should  have  some  fine 
Portugal  laurel  trees,  instead  of  those  great  spreading  bushes 
with  several  naked  branches. 

The  common  laurel  might  be  trained  by  the  same  method ; 
also  the  laburnum,  the  hawthorn,  bird-cherry  or  hag-berry, 
crab,  and  holly;  in  fact,  any  of  our  common  ornamental 
flowering  trees  and  strongest  shrubs.  Various  kinds  of  fruit 
tirees  raised  from  seeds  may  be  introduced  into  woods,  and 
trained  by  this  system  to  valuable  timber  trees.  Especially  to 
the  walnut  tree,  whose  timber  is  so  valuable,  it  would  be  of 
very  great  advantage ;  also  to  the  locust,  whose  branches  are 
so  brittle  and  liable  to  be  broken  by  the  wind ;  to  the  tulip 
tree.  Oriental  and  Occidental  plane  trees ;  in  short,  to  any  of 
the  hardy,  deciduous,  exotic,  forest  trees. 

Also,  what  immense  advantage  to  the  evergreen  tribe  I 
What  tall  straight  trees  of  the  cedar  of  Lebanon,  the  American 
red  cedar,  or  any  other  sorts,  might  be  raised  by  this  system, 
with  clear  stems  free  from  knots  to  any  height,  i£  the  terminal 
buds  were  broken  off,  or  a  part  of  the  terminal  shoots  cut  or 
pinched  off  at  2  ft  or  3  fL  firom  the  stem,  and  continued  to  be 
shortened  till  the  stem  had  arrived  to  10,  20,  or  30  ft.  high,  as 
may  be  the  wish  of  the  proprietor  of  them  1  When  the  trees 
had  arrived  to  a  sufficient  height  above  the  length  of  the  in- 
tended clear  stem,  the  shortened  small  branches  should  be 
taken  off,  as  directed  for  the  Portugal  laurel :  then  there 
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would  be  in  future,  for  various  purposes,  valuable  cedar  loood 
of  English  growth.  The  same  rules  will  apply  to  all  the  ever- 
green and  resinous  trees  tKat  will  thrive  in  tins  country. 

How  beneficial  would  it  be  when  applied  to  the  hardy 
Scotch  and  larch  firs,  in  cold  and  exposed  situations,  by  break- 
ing out  the  terminal  buds  and  cutting  in  the  terminal  branches, 
to  form  thick  screens  on  the  windward  and  exposed  quarters 
in  such  bleak  situations,  and  in  intermediate  spaces  in  the 
form  of  hedges,  I  am  certain,  very  valuable  close  thick  hedges, 
for  screens  and  shelter,  might  quickly  be  raised  with  Scotch 
firs  by  this  system ;  also  with  spruce  or  larch  firs.  Such 
screens  would  be  of  immense  ben^t  to  break  the  severe  blasts 
from  trees  of  a  more  tender  nature  in  their  infancy,  without 
the  danger  of  injuring  them  by  their  overgrowth  and  shade. 
The  good  to  be  derived  in  the  interior  of  plantations  promis- 
cuously planted  with  difierent  sorts  of  trees,  by  shortening  in 
of  the  branches,  I  have  fidly  described  in  my  publication. 
Room  is  made  for  the  more  permanent  and  valuable  trees ; 
and  at  the  same  time  are  increased  the  bulk,  height,  and  re- 
gular tapering  of  the  stem,  similar  to  the  larch  and  black  Ita- 
lian poplar  in  their  natural  mode  of  growth,  only  with  branches 
of  smaller  size  towards  the  lower  part  of  the  trees.  Far 
difierent  firom  where  the  side  branches  are  sufiered  to  extend 
themselves,  growing  thick  and  lon^,  causing  great  injurious- 
knots  in  the  stems,  and  rendering  the  stems  too  thick  at  the 
lower  end  in  proportion  to  their  height,  and  hardly  sufficient  for 
any  usefiil  purpose :  all  which  may  be  so  easily  avoided  by  my 
system.    This  is  a  subject  I  am  never  tired  of :  it  would  fill  a 
volume  to  point  out  the  immense  national,  as  well  as  indivi- 
dual, advantages  that  must  result  fi'om  the  practice  of  the  Bil* 
lin^nian  System,  when  it  is  properly  matured,  understood^ 
and  practised ;  which  makes  me  so  anxious  to  have  it  quickly 
and  universally  known  and  practised. 

Mr.  Cobbett,  in  his  recent  publication  on  planting,  asserts 
that  no  plants  that  are  raised  nrom  layers,  cuttings,  grafts,  or 
suckers,  will  ever  make  fine  useful  trees :  it  will  still  be  only  a 
limb  or  branch ;  and  a  limb  or  branch,  he  maintains,  is  never 
so  good  as  a  tree  raised  firom  the  seed.  But  his  oam  practice 
completely  refutes  his  opinion;  for  what  is  his  tree  but  a  branch, 
afler  he  has  cut  off  the  first  shoot  fix>m  the  seed.  Equally  as 
absurd  is  it  to  say  that  a  branch  or  limb  of  a  tree  is  not  so  good, 
or  of  the  same  quality,  as  the  trunk.  What  are  those  trees  that 
aire  fi-equently  to  be  met  with,  with  two  or  three  trunks  or 
limbs  fi'om  the  same  root,  which  were  only  branches  at  first, 
when  the  main  trunk  lost  its  leading  shoot  ?  As  well  might  it  be 
said  that  a  person's  arms  or  legs  are  not  of  the  same  quality 
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as  the  body.  But,  by  my  system,  any  trees  raised  from  layers, 
cuttings,  &c.,  may  be  made  as  valuable  as  if  they  were  raised 
from  seed. 

I  am  often  oppressed  with  painftd  feelings,  that,  from  circum- 
stances which  I  could  not  prevent,  but,  perhaps,  may  some 
time  pubUcly  explain,  I  am  at  present  so  situated  that  I  have 
no  opportunity  to  exemplify  the  system  upon  living  subjects ; 
but  must  refer  my  readers  to  my  publication,  wherein  I  have 
clearly  shown  what  great  improvements  I  had  effected,  and 
'^as  efiecting,  while  I  was  at  the  Chopwell  Woods  belonging 
to  His  Majesty.  I  am,  Sir,  yours,  &c. 

Shrewsbury,  Nov.  21. 1829.  W.  Bjllington* 


Art.  VIII.   Remarks  on  Sir  Henry  Steuar^s  Planter^a  Guide. 
By  Mr.  Gorbi£,'C.M.H.S.,  of  Annat  Gardens,  Perthshire. 

Su-, 

With  regard  to  my  opinion  of  Sir  Henry  Steuart's 
Planter* s  Guide,  it  is  in  general,  highly  favourable.  He  has 
certainly  been  successful  in  applying  scientific  principles  to  the 
art  of  planting.  The  historical  part  is  sufficiently  amusing, 
but  is  of  little  utility  to  the  mere  practical  planter.  To  him 
it  is  of  litde  consequence  to  know  whether  Count  Maurice, 
Louis  XIV.  of  France,  or  Charles  II.  of  England,  were  the 
most  eminent  planters  of  their  day,  or' whether  they  preceded 
or  followed  example.  It  is,  howev^sr,  something  to  know  who 
was  the  first  to  set  the  admirable  example  of  digging  round 
the  tree  intended  for  removal  a  yea?  or  two  before  it  was 
raised.  For  this,  it  seems,  we  are  indebted  to  Lord  Fitzhard- 
ing;  and,  although  many  practical  men  may  have  since  hit 
upon  the  same  expedient,  who  may  never  have  heard  of  the 
invention,  or  of  the  noble  inventor,  the  operation  mi^t,  with 
much  propriety,  be  distinguished  by  the  appellation  of  "  Fitz- 
hardising.''  [See  Mr,  Sang's  Letter  to  Sir  Henry  Steua7% 
p.  87.  infra.] 

Sir  Henry  seems  to  have  a  particular  horror  at  pruning,  or 
what  he  calls  "  lopping,"  or  "  mutilation."  Pruning  to  ex- 
cess, I  conceive,  ought  to  be  carefully  guarded  against ;  but,  I 
believe,  notwithstanding  what  practic£u  and  theoretical  men 
may  have  said  and  written  on  the  subject,  that  pruning  par- 
tially a  newly  planted  tree  may  be  often  a  necessary,  and 
always,  when  not  overdone,  a  salutary  practice :  although  I 
admit  that  it  might  be  done  with  the  best  effect,  at  the  same 
time,  with  the  operation  of  Fitzhardising.  lii  the  eyes  of  Sir 
Henry,  thus  to  advocate  the  practice  of  what  he  would  call 
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mutilaitioii,  I  know,  will  appear  an  unpardonable  error ;  but 
let  me  remark,  that,  "if  the  root  suffer,  so  do  the  branches 
and  with  all  his  care  of  the  roots  (and,  certainly,  it  is  very 
great),  yet  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  most  efficient  roots 
must  be  displaced.  If  the  roots  and  branches,  previously  to  the 
act  of  transplanting,  were  in  a  fair  proportion,  will  the  most 
careful  planter  maintain  that,  after  he  removes  a  large  tree, 
the  equilibrium  still  exists  ?  It  is  not  enough  to  say  that  the 
supernumerary  leaves  will  produce  fresh  roots,  because  it^ 
could  be  met  by  the  assertion  that  supernumerary  roots,  even^ 
supposing  them  to  exist,  would  also  produce  fresh  buds  and 
foliage.  When  plants  are  struck  by  cuttings,  every  gardener 
knows  that  an  excess  of  foliage  has  a  tendency  to  exhaust  the 
natural  sap  in  the  shoot  V/hen  young  shoots  are  used  for 
budding,  IS  the  leaves  are  cut  c%  and  the  ends  of  the  shoots 
kept  moist,  they  will  continue  plump,  and  fit  for  being  wrought 
at  the  end  of  a  week ;  but,  if  they  are  suffered  to  remain  on, 
the  bark  will  often  become  dry  in  less  than  two  days.  It  may, 
therefore,  be  inferred,  that  a  given  surface  of  foliage  requires 
a  corresponding  number  of  feeding  radicles,  to  afford  a  fair 
supply  of  sap  for  that  foliage  to  elaborate,  in  order  to  maintain 
a  tree  in  the  most  healthy  state ;  and,  if  the  roots  are  dimi- 
nished in  the  act  of  planting,  the  health  of  the  tree  cannot  be 
hurt,  if,  by  judicious  pruning,  nearly  an  equal  proportion  of 
foliage  is  displaced.  In  beech,  however,  I  have  found  it 
necessary  to  use  the  knife  with  caution ;  and  I  have  known 
trees  of  this  kind  destroyed  by  excessive  pruning,  where  no 
transplanting  took  place.  Deciduous  trees,  for  the  most  part, 
throw  out  buds  to  correct  over-pruning :  beech  does  not  seem 
to  possess  that  quality.  That  Sir  Henry's  trees  succeeded  is 
not  to  be  wondered  at,  from  the  minute  care  with  which  the 
operation  was  performed ;  and  I  know  of  no  operation  where 
care  is  better  bestowed,  nor  any  where  I  have  found  it  so 
necessary  to  remind  the  labourers  to  "  take  time."  It  should 
be  kept  in  view,  that  the  removal  of  large  trees,  and  the  natural 
shapes  which  he  would  allow  them,  can  only  be  practised  with 
propriety  in  park  scenery.  In  the  forest,  the  knife  must  be 
used,  otiherwise  the  carpenter  will  find  very  crabbed  timber. 
This  is  the  only  point  in  the  whole  volume  on  which  tliirty 
years'  experience  compels  me  to  differ,  in  some  measure,  from 
the  intelligent  author  of  the  Planter's  Guide.  Severe  pruning 
I  conceive  to  be  injurious ;  judicious  pruning,  salutary :  but  no 
pnming  at  all  would  give  us  forests  of  sheer  bushes. 

The  characteristics  of  trees  most  fit  for  transplanting,  which 
Sir  Henry  describes,  are  excellent.  Bark  thick  and  coarse ; 
stems  stout  and  short ;  tops  extensive  and  spreading"  (I  would 
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rather  say,  tops  spreading  at  the  under  branches,  and  forming 
as  nearly  a  pyramid  as  possible,  when  transplanted,  to  be 
allowed  to  assume  a  natural  shape  afterwards,  if  in  a  lavm  ;) 

roots  extensive  and  spreading"  (here  I  cannot  say)  "  like  the 
tops."  These  he  aptly  terms  protecting  properties,  by  which 
we  may  obtain  "  trees  complete  and  perfect  in  all  their  parts 
(p.  99.)  that  is  to  say,  a  mass  of  spray  and  foliage,  which,  in 
a  lawn,  is  a  very  noble  object,  and  for  which  no  proprietor 
would  willingly  accept  a  hundred  pounds,  but  for  which  an 
auctioneer  might  find  it  difficult,  after  it  had  attained  its  full 
natural  shape  and  size,  to  obtain  as  many  pence :  but  every 
thing  is  good  in  its  own  place.  Sir  Henry  has  done  much  for 
the  park,  and  many  of  his  hints  may  be  of  much  use  to  the 
forester.  He  deprecates  the  idea  of  taking  trees  for  removal 
from  "  close  plantations."  Plants  which  have  stood  too  close 
in  nursery  rows  should,  for  the  same  reasons,  be  avoided. 
Nature  endeavours  to  clothe  trees  and  plants,  as  well  as  wild 
animals,  in  a  garb  suitable  to  the  climate  in  which  they  stand : 
even  the  highland  oat  has  a  much  thicker  coat  than  the  same 
variety  grown  in  the  low  valley ;  and  plants  brought  from  a  thick 
wood,  or  close  nursery  rows,  will  be  ill  prepared,  by  their 
delicate  bark  and  scanty  foliage,  to  resist  the  blast  in  exposed 
situations.  Sir  HeniVs  method  of  Fitzhardising  is  extremely 
judicious,  (p.  ^18.)  To  those  who  would  eradicate  rushes,  as 
directed  by  the  author  (note  v.  p.  482.),  if  trees  are  to  be 
planted^  I  would  recommend  that  they  should  peruse  the  447th 
page  of  the  first  volume  of  the  Caledonian  Horticultural  So^ 
cietjfs  Memoirs  *,  where  they  may  see  a  usefiil  hint,  which  my 
limits  do  not  permit  me  to  transcribe.  His  defence  of  what 
is  called  the  "  Scotch  system  of  planting"  (p.  465.)  is  unan- 
swerable. I  think  I  am  supported  by  the  opinion  of  most 
practical  men  in  this  quarter,  in  stating  that  moorish  soils  in 
particular,  being  naturally  too  loose  in  the  texture,  would,  in 
most  instances,  be  rendered  useless  for  the  purpose  of  planting 
by  trenching.  Although  I  am  not  an  advocate  for  slit-plant- 
y®^  I  have,  on  loose  moor  soils,  found  it  necessary  to 
adopt  that  mode,  as  giving  less  disturbance  to  the  soil  than 
even  pitting. 

Having  had  but  a  cursory  glance  at  the  second  edition  of 
the  Planter's  Guide^  before  I  received  your  letter,  the  above 
remarks  are  only  from  the  notes  I  had  taken,  and  may  not 
have  done  the  author  sufficient  justice.  Such  as  they  are, 
however,  they  are  much  at  your  service. 

I  am.  Sir,  yours,  &c. 
Aug.  29.  1829.  Archibald  Gorrie. 

•  We  shall  quote  this  page  in  next  Number.  —  Cond. 
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Art.  IX.    Semarks  on  Sir  Benry  StemHs  Planter's  Guide, 
By  Qu£Rcus. 

Sir, 

Since  the  able  review  of  Sir  Henry  Steuart's  Planter's 
Guide  by  Mr.  Main  (Vol.  IV.  p.  115.),  I  have  seen  the  work : 
t  contains  more  egotism  than  might  have  been  expected.  I 
will  make  a  few  remarks  on  the  manner  Sir  Henry  speaks  of 
the  capabilities  of  gardeners  and  wood-foresters,  in  respect  of 
their  knowledge  in  the  transplanting  of  large  forest  trees.  In 
the  preface  he  says  :  —  "  The  gardener  knows  little  about  work 
without  the  walls  of  the  garden ;  the  wood-forester  is  only  a 
mere  lopper  or  cutter  of  wood."  Gentlemen  themselves  are 
to  blame  for  not  having  woodmen  or  planters  whose  practice 
combines  science  also.  It  is  no  uncommon  sight  to  see  some 
old  domestic,  such  as  has  been  coachman  or  groom  formerly, 
or  perhaps  the  cart  and  plough  wright,  having  the  manage- 
ment of  the  plantations,  and  that,  too,  on  pretty  extensive 
estates.  Such  men  may  do  to  report  a  broken  fence,  if  thev 
cannot  mend  it ;  or  they  may  report  to  their  employer  such 
and  such  people  for  carrying  away  brushwood,  &c. :  but  they 
know  as  little  about  the  thinning  for  the  future  wel&re  of  the 
plantations,  or  the  proper  method  of  planting,  so  as  to  pro- 
duce such  and  such  effects,  according  to  the  local  situation  of 
the  ground  and  surrounding  scenery,  as  an  old  tailor  would 
do  who  had  never  been  without  the  walls  of  a  city.  Let  noble- 
men and  gentlemen  give  the  same  rate  of  wages  to  a  first-rate 
planter  as  they  would  do  to  a  first-rate  gardener,  and  engage 
none  who  cannot  give  some  proofs  of  their  knowledge  in  the 
different  parts  of  forest  management,  and  of  the  value  of  full- 
grown  timber,  together  with  dieir  capability  to  harmonise  the 
plantations  or  grounds  to  be  planted  with  the  surrounding 
scenery.  I  say,  let  such,  and  such  (]|ualifications  only,  be  the 
means  of  obtaining  respectable  situations,  and  then  Sir  Henry 
Steuart  will  see  wood-foresters  capable  of  doing  something 
more  than  lopping  off  a  bough,  or  cutting  down  a  tree.  But 
as  I  am  one  of  those  beings  denominated  a  mere  lopper  or  cut" 
ter  of  wood,  I  must  tell  Sir  Henry  that  I  have  transplanted 
trees  of  from  10  to  16  fL  high,  widiout  any  machine,  and  not 
above  one  in  sixty  died.  The  trees  were  carried  about  a  mile 
on  a  low  wood-waggon,  two,  and  sometimes  three,  at  one  time. 
After  digging  well  round  the  tree  and  below  the  roots,  I  made 
the  balls  be  reduced  with  a  pick  (taking  care  of  the  small 
fibrous  roots),  so  that  six  or  eight  men  could  lifl  them  to  the 
waggon  with  a  large  hand-barrow. 
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By  the  by,  I  knew  how  to  use  this  pick  before  Sir  Henry's 
book  was  printed ;  and  although  my  employer  was  for  pruning 
and  shortening  the  boughs,  I  answered  in  the  negative.  Elms 
and  sycamore  I  found  do  best;  althQugh  horsechestnut  and 
service  tree  did  very  welL  Spruce  and  balm  of  Gilead  firs 
pushed  well  after  being  two  years  transplanted.  I  consider 
the  elm  a  good  tree  for  transplanting,  from  its  very  fibrous 
roots.  Of  course,  the  trees-  referred  to  above  are  small  in 
comparison  of  the  Allanton  trees ;  but,  if  care  is  taken,  the  suc- 
cess is  certain.  Where  there  are  plantations  of  about  twenty 
years'  growth  on  an  estate,  clumps,  single  trees,  park  scenery, 
&c.,  may  be  much  improved,  at  very  little  expense.  I  do  not 
consider  it  needful  to  have  a  machine  for  lifting  trees  below 
16  ft:,  in  height ;  for  trees  12  and  15  ft«  high  m^  be  lifted,  two 
and  three  at  a  time,  as  I  have  hinted  above.  I  can  assure  Sir 
Henry  Steuart,  there  are  gairdeners,  "  and  loppers  and  cutters 
of  wood, "  also,  that,  if  thejr  had  the  same  means  as  he  pos- 
sessed, would  execute  work/worthy  a  visit  from  a  deputation 
of  the  Highland  Society.  Through  the  medium  of  the  Ma- 
gazine, I  wish  to  pay  my  respects  to  John  Moggridge,  Esq., 
I  never  saw  the  gentleman,  and  most  likely  never  shall ;  but 
he  manifests  such  a  spirit  of  philanthropy  in  the  means  he  has 
used  to  better  the  condition  of  the  labouring  classes,  that  I 
have  often  thought  of  him  myself,  and  spoken  of  him  to  others. 
The  plans  he  has  put  in  practice  are  of  a  more  substantial 
nature  than  what  your  correspondent  Variegata  points  out  as 
calculated  to  educate  the  feelings  of  the  labouring  classes: 
people  must  first  have  a  due  portion  of  the  necessanes  of  life, 
Jbod  and  clothing,  before  their  feelings  will  be  any  way  softened 
by  parochial  museums,  daiicii^,  &c. 

I  am.  Sir,  &c. 

September,  1829.  Quercus. 


Akt.  X.  Notice  of  a  new  Guard  for  Single  Trees  in  Parks  and 
on  Lawns.  By  Mr.  John  Hislop,  Gardener  to  Colonel  Howard, 
at  Ashstead  Park,  Surrey. 

Su-, 

I  SOME  time  ago  sent  you  a  query  for  the  Gardener's  Ma^- 
gazine,  as  to  the  oest  mode  of  guarding  single  trees,  on  lawns 
or  in  parks,  firom  the  depredations  of  various  kinds  of  cattle. 
By  the  best  mode  I,  of  course,  meant  efficiency,  lightness,  and 
economy.  The  answer  returned  was  (VoL  III.  p.  254.),  «;ne 
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branches  of  thorn  round  then-  stems  with  willow  shoots;" 
which  was  any  thing  but  satisfactory. 

As  the  subject  deserves  some  attention,  I  herewith  send  you 
a  sketch  of  a  tree-guard  in  use  at  this  place,  which  I  consider 
to  combine  all  the  required  qualities,  in  a  degree  far  beycmd 
comparison  vdth  any  other  mode  I  have  ever  seen.  It  is  a 
hexagon  (JigAX.) 
composed  merely  II 
of  rustic  materials : 
oak  stumps  driven 
into  the  ground, 
to  rise  16  in.  ave- 
rage ;  and  the 
Tans,  consisting  of 
split  hurdle  poles, 
or  any  similar  ma* 
terial,  nailed  upon 
them,  and  a  litde 
inclined,  as  shown 
in  the  sketch. 
(Jg.  12.)  It  is 
needless  to  en- 
ter into  any  com- 
parison with  other  modes  of  guarding :  the  advantages  of  this 
will  be  apparent,  at  a  'glance,  to  any  one  at  all  acquainted 

with  the  sub- 
ject. I  shall 
only  add,  that 
its  efficiency 
has  been  suffi- 
ciendy  proved 
by  exposure  to 
horses,  bul- 
locks, deer,  and 


You  are  quite 
aware  that  it  is 
amatterof  vast 
importance  to 
new  inventions 
to  bestow  suit- 
able appella- 
tions upon 


them.  Our  new  guards  have,  no  doubt,  from  a  conviction  of 
the  truth  of  the  above  remarks,  been  styled  Dendrophylac- 
tics,  which  is  to  remain,  when  immortalised  in  the  Gardener's 
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Magazine,  their  distinctive  and  characteristic  name  in  all  time 
to  (tome.  Whether  any  may  infer  that  the  above  very  appro- 
priate designation  shoWs  any  thing  like  a  deriding  or  ironical 
aspect  towards  the  lofty  and  sonorous  names  frequently  attached 
to  trifling  inventions,  must  be  left  to  the  judgment  of  your  nume- 
rous readers. 

I  am,  Sir,  &c.  . 
Jshtead  Park,  Oct.  13. 1829.  John  Hislop. 


Art.  XI.   An  improved  Method  of  planting  and  protecting  Bidbs 
in  FknfXT  Borders.   By  Mr.  W.  Seymour. 

Sii^, 

I  AM  surprised  that  the  beautiful  tribe  of  bulbous-flowering 
plants  are  not  more  propagated  and  planted  amongst  the 
admirers  of  flowers,  as  there  are  a  great  many  of  them  hardy, 
as  iVarcissus,  Fritilliria,  and  5cilla;  and  some  of  the  ixias, 
gladioluses,  and  amaryllises  are  hardy  enough  for  warm  situ- 
ations. As  I  suppose  the  objection  to  the  cultivation  of  them 
is  owing  to  their  liability  to  being  destroyed  (while  in  a  dor- 
mant state)  by  the  operations  of  digging  and  hoeing,  I  will 
endeavour  to  describe  to  you  a  method  of  protecting  them,  as 
practised  in  the  garden  of  Mrs.  Saltmarsh,  of  Saltmarsh  near 
Howden,  which  is  as  follows  :  —  Having  determined  the  place 
for  the  clump  or  patch,  the  eaith  is  taken  out  to  the  depth  of 
about  6  in. ;  and  an  earthenware  rim,  of  the  shape  of  a  common 
garden  pot  cut  into  two  at  half  its  depth,  is  plunged  about 
l^in.  below  the  surface  of  the  soil,  the  inside  filled  to  the 
prc^r  depth  with  good  earth,  and  the  bulbs  planted,  so  that 
their  tops  may  be  about  level  with  the  top  of  the  rim :  by  which 
means  they  can  be  taken  up  and  planted  at  any  season  of  the 
year,  without  much  detriment  to  the  plants,  as  the  rim  holds 
the  ball  of  earth  tc^ether. 

The  rims  can  be  made  by  any  common  potter,  at  about  half 
the  price  of  garden  pots  of  the  same  width ;  and,  if  tolerably 
hard  burnt,  they  will  last  a  number  of  years,  as  they  are  buried 
out  of  the  direct  action  of  the  weather. 

I  am.  Sir,  &c. 

Carlton,  Juh/25. 1829.  Wm.  Seymour. 
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Culture  of  Pines  by  Means  of  Steam 


Art.  XIL  Some  Remarks  on  the  Culture  of  Pines,  and  other 
Plants,  useful  or  ornamental,  in  Beds  heated  by  Steam  acting 
on  a  Mass  of  loose  Stones.  By  John  Hay,  Esq.,  Garden  Archi- 
tect, Edinburgh. 

Sir, 

That  part  of  the  pit  for  the  reception  of  the  pine-pots, 
above  the  cover  of  the  steam  vault  or  chamber,  is  20  in.  in 
depth.  As  the  chamber  is  covered  with  Arbroath  pavement, 
a  kind  of  stone  of  a  very  hard  and  impervious  quality,  and  a 
better  conductor  of  heat  than  some  other  sorts  of  stone  or 
tiles,  a  layer  of  small  cinders,  or  soft  bricks  broken  very 
small,  4?  in.  deep,  is  laid  above  the  cover.  These  retain  the 
heat  longer,  and  at  the  same  time  act  as  a  drain  for  carrying 
off  any  moisture  that  may  proceed  from  the  bottom  of  the 
pots  or  otherwise. 

You  will  see  from  my  paper  *  the  reason  why  the  pots  of 
pines  at  Cunnoquhie  had  to  stand  on  the  layer  of  cinders, 
namely,  the  want  of  head  room  for  the  plants,  the  pits  having 
been  built  solely  for  the  growth  of  melons ;  but  now  that 
these  pits  are  altered  to  suit  the  culture  of  both  pines  and 
melons,  the  depth  of  the  pit  above  the  cover  of  the  bed  of 
stones  is  the  same  in  both :  for  the  melons,  4  in.  of  cinders, 
and  15  or  16 in.  of  soil  above;  and  for  the  pines,  4 in.  of 
cinders,  3  in.  of  the  same  substance  in  which  the  pots  are 
plunged,  and  1 2  in.  for  the  depth  of  the  pots.  The  edges  of 
the  pots  of  pines  will  then  be  one  inch  lower  than  the  top  of 
the  steam-flue. 

Colonel  Paterson  mentioned  to  me  that  he  could  procure 
tanners'  bark  at  Cupar  for  plunging  the  pine-pots  in.  This 
I  objected  to,  as  being  the  worst  substance  that  could  be 
employed  for  the  purpose,  as,  being  of  an  open  nature,  it 
would  permit  the  heat  to  escape ;  but  I  recommended  the  use 
of  well  rotted  leaves,  or  any  free  gravelly  soil.  At  Castle 
Semple,  this  season,  about  16  ft.  in  length  of  one  of  the  steam 
pits  have  been  planted,  by  way  of  trial,  with  pines  without 
pots,  in  a  bed  of  prepared  soil,  with  a  view  of  fruiting  the 
plants  next  summer.  I  also  recommended  Colonel  Paterson 
to  do  the  same  in  one  light  of  his  pits,  which  I  suppose  has 
been  done.  Tanners'  bark  has  not  been  employed  at  Castle 
Semple  for  plunging  the  pots  in ;  in  general,  it  has  been  well 
rotted  leaves,  firmly  pressed  round  the  pots.  This  season, 
however,  two  small  portions  of  one  of  the  pits  have  been 
separated  from  the  rest  by  boards ;  and  into  the  one  fine  sand, 

*  In  tiie  Caledonian  Horticultural  TVansactiont ;  it  will  be  given  in  next 
Number,  with  correct  copies  of  the  engravings, —  Cond, 
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and  into  the  other  very  coarse  sand  mixed  with  small  gravel, 
such  as  is  found  in  beds  of  rivers,  is  put  for  plunging  the 
pots,  in  order  to  ascertain  if  any  advantage  will  result  from 
using  such  substances. 

Rotten  dung  may  answer  as  well  as  rotten  leaves,  only  there 
can  exist  no  necessity  in  this  case  for  using  nutritious  sub- 
stances. But  I  intend  to  request  the  gardener  at  Castle 
Semple  to  plant  this  season,  by  way  of  experiment,  about  a- 
dozen  of  fruiting  pines  in  pots,  with  two  rows  of  holes  in  the 
sides,  about  3  or  5  in.  from  the  edges,  and  to  plunge  them  in 
properly  prepared  soil.  I  shall  also  mention  well  rotted  cow- 
dung.  The  hples  will  allow  a  part  of  the  roots  to  run  out  of 
the  pots,  and  derive  nourishment  from  liie  material  in  which 
the  pots  are  plunged ;  and  as  these  pines  will  be  grown  in  the 
same  pit  with  those  in  earth  above  mentioned,  and  with  others 
in  pots  without  holes  in  their  sides,  an  opportunity  will  be 
afforded  of  observing  what  .advantage  would  arise  from  such 
a  mode  of  treatment 

Sawdust  I  have  long  used  in  frames  for  striking  cuttings. 
It  was  employed  in  one  of  the  first  steam  plant-stoves  that  I 
erected :  but  an  immense  number  of  small  red  worms  bred 
among  the  dust ;  occasioned,  I  suppose,  by  too  much  moisture 
getting  through  the  joints  of  the  pavement  which  covered  the 
bed  of  stones,  in  consequence  of  the  joints  not  having  been 
checked  upon  each  other,  and  only  being  pointed  with  com- 
mon lime :  the  use  of  it  was  therefore  discontinued.  I  have 
no  doubt  that  ashes  would  do  very  well,  but  I  cannot  speak 
of  them  from  experience.  Were  it  found  convenient  to  use 
diem,  it  would  give  the  bed  a  more  cleanly  and  finished 
appearance  to  be  covered  with  a  thin  layer  of  gravel  or  small 
pebbles.  After  all,  perhaps  a  light  gravelly  soU  will  be  found 
to  be  the  most  suitable,  as  it  will  allow  the  moisture  received 
from  watering  the  pines  over-head  in  the  summer  months  to 
drain  off  readily :  but  it  would  not  be  proper  to  plunge  in 
this  such  pots  as  have  holes  in  the  sides. 

I  think  this  method  of  heating  by  steam  is  capable  of  im- 
provement, which,  I  doubt  not,  it  will  receive  when  it  comes 
under  the  management  of  gardeners  of  experieijce.  I  am 
confident  that  by  this  means  pine-apples  and  melons,  or  ten- 
der exotic  plants  for  ornament,  may  be  grown  at  any  place 
where  fuel  can  be  procured,  although  neither  tanners'  bark 
nor  dung  is  to  be  got ;  nor  have  I  any  doubt  that  it  could  be 
applied  with  success,  under  some  modifications,  to  the  different 
kinds  of  forcing. 

I  am,  Sir,  &c. 

Edinburgh^  July  2  k  1829.  John  Hay. 
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September  12.  —  I  have  just  received  a  letter  from  Mr. 
Lauder,  the  gardener  at  Castle  Semple,  in  answer  to  mine 
about  the  pines  in  the  steam-pits,  and  the  substances  in  which 
the  pots  are  plunged.  Perhaps  the  information  it  contains 
may  be  of  some  service  to  you,  before  you  make  use  of  what 
I  formerly  stated.  He  says,  The  pines  that  I  planted  in  a 
bed  of  soil  in  one  of  the  steam-pits  are  looking  remarkably 
well.  The  tall-growing  kinds  are  placed  in  the  back  of  the 
pit,  and  the  queen  pines  in  the  front.  Although  the  queen 
pines  are  only  last  autumn's  suckers,  they  are  now  (Sept.  9.) 
the  largest  and  finest-looking  plants  that  I  ever  recollect  to 
have  seen;  indeed,  few  gardeners  that  have  seen  them  will 
believe  that  they  are  not  yet  a  year  old.  And  what  makes 
them  look  better  than  the  other  plants  in  pots,  and  wrought 
with  leaves  or  tan,  is,  that  there  is  not  a  single  damaged  leaf 
to  be  observed  upon  them ;  whereas  those  last  mentioned  have 
their  leaves  invariably  injured  more  or  less,  by  removing  them 
so  often  to  renew  the  bottom  heat.  I  have  got  the  pots  with 
the  holes  in  their  sides  ready  for  the  fruiting  plants,  and  will 
have  the  diflFerent  kinds  put  in  next  week. 

"  With  regard  to  the  substances  for  plunging  the  pots  of 
pines  in,  I  am  of  your  opinion  that  light  gravelly  soil  is  better 
than  either  rotten  leaves  or  tan  bark.  As  a  proof  of  this,  I 
may  mention,  that  I  have  plunged  the  two  long  thermometers 
in  the  same  steam-pit,  the  one  in  the  earth  in  which  the  pine 
plants  are  growing  without  pots,  and  the  other  among  the 
rotten  leaves  in  which  the  pots  with  pines  are  plunged  ;  and 
the  result  is,  that  the  thermometer  in  the  bed  of  earth  stands 
several  degrees  higher  than  the  one  in  the  bed  of  rotten 
leaves,  although  both  the  thermometers  were  plunged  exacdy 
to  the  same  depth." 

I  am  sorry  Mr.  Lauder  has  not  stated  the  exact  number  of 
degrees  indicated  by  the  thermometer  placed  in  the  earth 
above  that  among  the  rotten  leaves,  and  I  intend  to  write  to  him 
to  specify  the  difference ;  but  an  opportunity  having  occurred 
of  sending  vou  this,  I  was  unwilUng  to  lose  it.  It  will  be  next 
autumn  l^fore  the  results  of  the  experiments  which  I  formerly 
mentioned  to  you,  as  now  in  progress  at  Casde  Semple,  can 
be  properly  ascertained.  If  I  am  spai*ed  till  that  time,  I  shall 
be  happy  to  communicate  them  to  you.  —  J.  H. 
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Art.  XIII.    Remarks  an  the  Culture  of  Pear  Trees.  By  Mr.  Ber* 
NARD  Saunders^  Nurserymaiiy  Island  of  Jersey. 

Sir, 

In  Vol.  V.  p.  60.  of  your  useful  Magazine,  Mr.  Robert 
Hiver  has  made  some  excellent  remarks  on  the  cultivation  of 
the  pear  tree.  I  perfectly  coincide  with  him  in  many  of  his 
remarks,  and  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  length  of  time  pear 
trees  in  general  are  before  they  b^in  to  produce,  either  from 
bad  pruning  or  the  over-manured  borders,  has  prevented 
many  gentlemen  and  amateurs  of  this  much  esteemed  fruit 
from  cultivating  it  more  extensively  i  but  I  have  found  from 
practice  that  there  are  many  exceptions  to  the  plan  laid  down 
by  him ;  for  instance,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  lay  down  a 
g^eral  rule  for  the  mana^ment  and  pruning  of  pear  trees* 
The  varieties  of  pears  reqmre  various  modes  of  pruning.  Some 
sorts  seldom  or  never  make  large  trees,  from  their  great 
inclination  to  fruit,  which,  in  spite  of  the  knife,  you  can 
scarcely  prevent:  others,  again,  will  produce  abundance  of 
wood  for  some  years,  and  no  fruit,  although  lefl  entirely  to 
nature :  others  produce  fruit  on  their  last  year's  wood,  like  a 
peach :  others  have  a  blossom  bud  at  the  extremity  of  every 
young  shoot ;  so  that,  if  shortened,  it  destroy?  the  fruit,  and 
if  not  shortened,  it  tends  to  stop  the  growth  of  the  tree,  and 
prevents  it  from  filling  the  space  of  wall  allotted  to  it.  The 
object  gardeners  have  generally  in  view  is  first  to  make  fine^ 
handsome,  well  trained  trees,  either  in  the  fan  or  horizontal 
form.  To  attain  this  object,  the  knife  must  be  very  judiciously 
used  for  a  few  years,  widiout  paying  much  r^mrd  to  the 
quantity  of  fruit  produced.  I  agree  with  Mr.  Hiver  in  his 
ccHnparison  of  the  common  thorn  with  the  pear ;  and  in  some 
degree  it  is  applicable  where  fine  handsome  trained  trees  are 
not  desired.  I  know  from  experience  that  many  sorts  of  pear 
trees  lefl  to  nature  only  two  or  three  years  will  bloom  and 
fruit ;  but  such  will  seldom  or  never  make  handsome  trees, 
unless  previously  formed  and  trained  as  I  have  above  stated* 
It  would  be  a  very  desirable  object,  and  very  gratifying  to  me, 
and  I  have  no  doubt.  Sir,  to  many  of  your  readers,  if  Mr. 
Hiver  would  condescend,  in  your  next  Number,  to  give  us  a 
few  more  particulars,  such  as  the  names  of  his  pears,  the  age 
of  his  trees,  and  how  they  were  treated  in  the  first  stages  of 
dieir  growth ;  and  I  shall  feel  a  pleasure,  in  return,  to  send 
you  a  few  more  remarks  on  the  sort  of  stocks  employed  for 
pears,  so  as  to  render  them  productive  in  deep  rich  soil,  and 
to  obviate  the  necessity  of  applying  stones,  as  Mr.  Hiver  ha3 
su^ested. 
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.  There  are  numbers  of  our  new  sorts  of  pears  lately  intro- 
duced, of  a  very  superior  quality,  which  deserve  to  be  more 
extensively  known  and  cultivated ;  many  of  which,  with  their 
time  of  ripening,  exposure  required,  as  quenouilles  and  other- 
wise, I  will  give  you  in  some  future  Nimiber. 

I  am,  Sir,  &c. 

Bernard  Saunders. 
Nursery^  Island  of  Jersey^  April  14.  1829. 


Art.  XIV.    On  the  Evil  Effects  of  planting  Fruit  Trees  in  too  rich 
a  Soil,    By  Mr.  Robert  Errington. 

Sir, 

I  AM  led  to  make  the  foUowuig  remarks  from  observing 
the  evil  effects  arising  from  planting  fruit  trees  in  too  rich  a 
soil,  especially  peaches  and  nectarines,  trusting  they  may  be 
of  service  in  preventing  the  misapplication  of  dun^  by  uiose 
who  are  not  practical  hands  in  the  business.     flie  trees 
alluded  to  were  plante<l  in  the  spring  of  1827,  on  a  southern 
aspect ;  the  natural  soil  of  the  border  is  a  very  light  sandy 
loam,  of  no  tenacity,  but  containing  a  trifling  degree  of  a  khid 
of  marly  principle  :  this  soil  is  about  20  in.  deep,  on  a  stratum 
of  red  sand  of  4  ft.,  and  the  subsoil  altogether  very  dry.  The 
person  who  planted  them  (now  no  more)  had  a  heavy  coat  of 
rotten  dung  put  on  about  1  ft.  thick,  and  trenched  20  in. 
deep,  which,  of  course,  threw  the  dung  with  some  soil  on  the 
sandy  stratum.    After  this  another  coat  of  dung  was  dug  in 
at  top,  and  the  trees  planted  in  rich  soil  also.    The  trees  the 
first  season  were  very  vigorous,  but  this  year  they  have  sur- 
passed all  that  I  ever  witnessed,  some  shoots  being  nearly  6  ft. 
long  and  thick  in  proportion,  and  most  of  them  run  to  laterals ; 
and  now  it  is  difficult  to  know  how  to  prune  them  to  provide 
for  a  regular  succession  of  wood,  unless,  as  Agronome  manages 
his  apples,  I  cut  off*  two  feet  from  three,  and  so  on ;  which 
method  of  pruning,  however  it  may  have  succeeded  with  him, 
I  distrust,  and  would  rather  follow  Mr.  Harrison.    I  find  the 
roots  have  entered  the  dung  at  the  bottom,  which  of  course 
causes  the  redundance  of  sap ;  and  when  they  have  exhausted 
that  superficial  ftind,  the  reciprocal  balance  between  the  root 
and  branches  bemg  destroyed,  many  injurious  effects  must  in- 
evitably follow.    Now  had  the  soil  in  which  they  were  planted 
been  dressed  with  as  much  sound  loam,  with  a  little  dung,  tliey 
would  have  grown  more  steadily  and  have  been  incompaltibly 
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more  permanent ;  for  it  is  that  adhesive  principle  the  soil  here 
requires.  We  have  ipany  old  trees  at  this  place,  still  carrying 
the  marks  oT  having  been  originally  treated  in  the  same  manner, 
which  are  now  failing,  when  they  should  be  in  their  prime.  For 
my  part,  I  should  advise  that  the  soil  immediately  in  contact 
with  the  root  be  slightly  inferior  in  point  of  richness  to  the  rest, 
as  on  the  consequent  formation  of  the  head  for  two  years  after 
planting  much  of  the  well  furnishing  of  the  wall  eventually 
depends.  There  may  be  some  who  are  blessed  with  a  soil  so 
wdl  adapted  by  nature,  that  they  may  consider  such  particular 
care  superfluous ;  but  there  are  many,  also,  who,  if  they  do 
not  coincide  with  the  opinions  here  expressed,  know  it  will 
not  do  to  let  them  take  their  chance  without  making  some  pro- 
vision. With  regard  to  Agronome's  opinion,  that  "  trees  will 
never  go  into  bad  soil  if  they  have  plenty  of  food,"  I  consider 
the  assertion  rather  paradoxical ;  because  I  know  that  under 
certain  circumstances  they  will  enter  pernicious  matter,  and  at 
improper  depths ;  and  no  doubt  they  extract  thence  the  seeds 
of  disease,  as  maybe  frequently  seen  in  the  consequent  failure 
of  their  heads.  1  am,  Sir,  &c. 

Robert  Errinoton. 

OuUon  Park^  Cheshire,  Dec.  1828. 


Art.  XV.    On  the  Management  of  the  Peach  Tree, 
By  H.  John  Newington. 

Sir, 

I  HAVE  heard  it  frequently  observed  by  many  gentlemen, 
that  the  British  gardeners  are  more  deficient  in  the  manage- 
ment of  peach  and  nectarine  trees,  than  in  most  other  parts,  of 
their  profession.  This  is  not  only  the  complaint  of  the  gen- 
tlemen, but  the  confession  of  the  gardeners  themselves,  and  is 
equally  referable  to  the  trees  on  the  wall  and  in  the  forcing- 
house.  The  frequent  failure  of  these  crops  arises,  in  my 
opinion,  from  the  manner  in  which  they  prune  their  trees.^  It  \ 
is  the  endeavour  of  every  cultivator  to  procure  annuafly  a 
great  supply  of  long  and  strong  wood,  sufficiently  large  to 
make  basket  rods,  and  from  these  he  expects  his  crop ;  but 
nothing  can  be  more  unnatural  or  erroneous  than  this  system 
of  pruning.  Whoever  has  seen  these  trees  in  Malta  or  Ame- 
rica, and  noticed  the  very  short  and  small  wood  from  which 
such  large  peaches  are  produced,  would  immediately  contemn 
the  British  gardener's  practice.    Mr.  Harrison,  the  eminent 
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I    gardener  at  Wortley,  succeeded  well  with  ^migtF^;906$hlax  a 

\  bad  system  of  pruning,  by  shortening  his  shoqts  severely; 
but  his  garden  lay  extremely  exposed  to  the  winds  which  are 
beneficid  in  moderating  the  luxuriance  of  growth  of  plants,  and 
such  situations  are  not  as  liable  to  chilly  ^mps  and  blights  as 
%  low  £tnd  more  sheltered  places.  UbopeMr.  Harrison  nJUifiwl " 
Op.  uneasiness  at  this  disapproval  of  his  system  oP^Jfuningthis 
kind  of  dniit-tc^S;  as  he  merits  so  muchjpMc)§e  as  an  ingenioi|$ 
gardener.  I  have'fbr  many  yeari^..pfl^  pruned  my  trees  in  a 
manner  that  has  offered  m^^^Mliionn  success ;  it  is  simply  by 
diminishing  the  vjgeiir^f  the  shoots-;  jn  summer  I  shorten 
back  to  a  eyes  a  considerable  portion  of  ^he  young  spray, 
and  retain  these  in  the  spring  dressing  to  afford  the  fiituce 
CiPdp.  The  man  who  has  cultivated  the  peach  tree  for  some 
time  must  have  observed  that  the  branches  which  have 
lost  their  leading  buds  never  fail  to  set  their  firuit  well^  and 
often  for  a  long  time  continue  to  swell  such  fruit  faster  than 
branches  that  are  crowned  with  luxuxiant  leading  shoots. 
This  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  ascending^  sap  being  carried 
forward  by  the  luxuriant  growth  abov^  and  thus  depriving  or 
carrying  away  from  the  fruit  its  natural  juice ;  they  then  wither 
and  fall  off.  As  my  borders  are  not  manured^  nor  made  deep, 
the  trees  therefore  never  create  unwholesome  or  too  much  sap ; 
and  without  much  artificial  aid  produce  the  kind  of  wood  I 
require ;  my  crops,  in  consequence  are  uniformly  good,  and 
the  fruit  large  and  well  flavoured.  As  I  live  near  London,  I 
never  find  it  necessary  to  cover  my  trees  in  spring,  when  in 
blossom.  The  flowers  of  well  ripened  wood,  such  as  my  plants 
produce,  are  more  hardy  than  those  of  more  spongy  growths. 
Insects  will  be  always  found  to  do  more  harm  in  mis  part  of 
the  kingdom  than  bad  weather.  In  exceedingly  early  seasons  it 
may  be  necessary  to  cover  the  ti*ees,  and  old  netting,  discarded 
by  fishenilen,  is  the  best  protection,  and  this  can  be  bought 
for  2/.  per  cwt,  and  will  last  many  years*  It  is  a  sure  mark 
of  a  bad  cultivator  to  see  the  borders  cropped  with  potatoes 
and  other  gross  vegetables,  though  it  may  be  good,  in  con- 
formity with  nature,  to  shade  the  ground  with  a  slight  crop, 
such  as  weak-growing  flowers,  small  herbs,  or  mignonette. 
Much  of  what  you  have  stated  respecting  the  Dutch  forcing 
at  Hylands  is  in  unison  with  my  practice ;  the  trees  there 
being  frequently  removed  are  never  luxuriant,  but  produce 
the  kind  of  wood  already  described.  I  have  seen  that  garden, 
and  am,  perhaps,  from  the  extent  of  my  practice,  a  more  effi- 
cient judge  than  youself.  From  what  I  noticed  at  that  place, 
I  would  reconunend  to  the  British  gardener  a  structure  some- 
thing between  the  Dutch  frame  and  the  English  forcing-house, 
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as  the  most  certam  and  economical  for  forcing  these  and  most 
other  fruits.  I  am  now  erecting  an  extensive  range  of  glass 
of  this  description,  and  I  entertain  sanguine  hopes  of  superior 
success  ;  but  of  this  you  shall  hear  more  hereafter.  In  training 
my  trees,  I  pursue  me  fan  manner  recommended  by  your  cor- 
respondents Kendall  and  Hiver.  The  old  crooked  mode  I 
find  to  be  particularly  injurious  to  peach  trees,  by  forming 
obstructions  to  the  ascending  and  descending  sap.  Thus  at 
the  curvatures  luxuriant  excrescences  are  generated,  which 
in  time  destroy  the  regular  balance  of  the  tree,  and  subse- 
quently bring  on  its  death.  If  you  find  the  contents  of  this 
communication  to  merit  ^our  notice,  I  shall  feel  pleasure  in 
having  contributed  my  nute  to  the  Magazine.  I  have  many 
particulars  to  send  you  relating  to  the  important  parts  of  hor- 
ticulture, and  the  difficulties  and  enemies  incident  to  gardeners, 
amongst  the  most  insidious  of  the  last  may  be  numbered 
stewards,  house-keepers,  ladies'  maids,  grubs,  and  spiders* 

I  am.  Sir, 

September  J  1829»  H.  John  Newington. 


Art.  XVI.  Recipe  for  a  Composition  for  destroying  and  guard- 
ing against  Insects  on  Wall  Trees.  By  Mr.  James  Burge, 
Gardener  to  the  Rev.  Richard  Lane  of  Coffleet,  Devonshire. 

Sir, 

When  insects  are  on  fruit  trees  in  leaf,  it  costs  much  ex- 
pense and  labour  to  subdue  them ;  oflentimes  they  will  make 
their  reappearance,  and  frequently  the  trees  will,  in  the  ensuing 
spring  have  great  numbers  of  the  same  species  of  insects  on 
them ;  *  and  the  remedy  that  is  made  use  of  to  destroy  them 
ofien  hurts  their  foliage.  If  the  following  composition  be  laid 
on  the  trees  in  the  spring  afler  pruning  annually,  it  will  be  an 
incitement  to  the  foliage,  and  a  preservative  for  the  trees 
from  insects;  and  I  hope  that  none  will  attempt  to  use  it 
without  giving  it  a  fair  and  candid  triaL 

Take  sulphur  vivum,  slaked  lime  sifled  fine,  and  Scotch 
snuff,  of  each  an  equal  quantity,  of  lampblack  half  the  quan- 
tity, and  let  them  be  well  blended :  add  to  them  soap  suds  and 
urine,  until  it  gets  the  consistence  of  thick  paint  Before  you 
prune  your  trees,  let  them  be  all  unnailed  from  the  wall ;  and 
afler  pruning,  let  the  composition  be  laid  on  the  trees  with  a 
painter's  brush  carefully ;  paint  every  pore  of  the  branches 
and  buds  with  it.    It  has  great  effect  on  the  bloom,  and  invi*- 
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gorates  the  trees.  If  any  of  the  composition  be  left  for  a 
future  occasion,  it  should  be  kept  in  a  tub,  or  other  vessel, 
and  urine  poui'ed  on  it,  so  as  to  cover  the  surface. 

I  am.  Sir,  &c.  James  Burge. 

Cqffleet^  fiear  Ph/mptoriy  Nov.  5.  1 826. 


Aat.  XVIL  On  the  CuUure  of  the  Potato,  both  in  the  Field  and 
Garden,  and  for  early  as  well  as  main  and  late  Crops,  By  Mr. 
J.  Elles,  late  Gardener  to  the  Marquess  of  Bath,  at  Longieat. 

Sir, 

The  production  of  a  good  potato,  whether  early  or  late, 
must  at  all  times  be  a  subject  of  importance,  both  to  tne  farmer 
and  gardener :  and  although  its  cultivation  is  very  easy  and 
simple,  and  no  doubt  appears  so,  even  to  the  veriest  tyro  in 
either  calling ;  yet  the  potatoes  sold  in  and  about  London  are 
generally  so  very  inferior  in  quality,  that  we  must  suppose  the 
soil  either  to  be  very  un&voiu*able,  or  the  cultivation  defective ; 
which  latter  supposition  is  rather  hazardous,  when  we  consider 
the  wealth,  skill,  and  competition  of  such  a  host  of  markets 
gardeners  as  supply  the  metropolis  with  this  useful  vegetable. 
However,  be  the  cause  what  it  may,  the  article  is  not  credit- 
able to  the  grower,  nor  can  such  waxy  watery  things  be  very 
nutritious  to  the  consumer.  If  you  think  the  following  hints 
would  have  a  tendency  to  remedy  the  evil  complainea  of,  I 
should  be  happy  to  sec  them  inserted  in  the  Gardener's  Ma- 
gazine. 

For  a  late  Crap  of  Potatoes.  —  Whether  the  ground  is  light 
or  heavy,  dig  it  well  before  planting,  which  may  be  done 
about  the  middle  or  latter  end  of  May ;  and  if  the  ground  is 
heavy,  draw  the  drills  2  ft.  apart,  or  rnore  if  it  is  rich  as  well 
as  heavy ;  rooni  being  essentially  necessary  in  such  ground,  to 
perfect  the  growth  of  a  crop  of  good  mealy  potatoes ;  and  I 
rather  think  that  it  is  thick  planting  in  some  measure  which 
so  greatly  deteriorates  the  produce  about  London.  Then 
plant  sets  witli  single  eyes,  5  or  6  in.  deep,  and  1 5  to  20  in. 
asunder  in  the  rows,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  soil,  or 
potato  to  be  planted ;  cover  with  light  muck,  and  after- 
wards with  a  very  little  earth.  In  light  soils  the  process  is  the 
same,  only  let  the  sets  be  planted  thicker  and  deeper,  and 
cover  with  as  much  muck  as  you  please ;  but  in  either  case, 
as  soon  as  the  plants  are  2  or  3  in.  high,  take  a  mattock  (for  I 
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would  banish  entirely  the  common  hoe,  ilot  only  from  the 
potato  yard,  but  from  the  kitchen-garden  also),  and  with  this 
powerful  implement  move  the  earth  about  the  plants  and  be- 
tween the  rows  5,  6,  7,  8,  or  9  in,  deep,  according  to  the  depth 
(NT  shallowness  of  the  soil,  in  a  fine  hot  dry  day,  when  the 
weeds  will  be  more  effectually  destroyed  by  this  operation, 
than  by  two  or  three  ordinary  hoeings.  The  plants  will  now 
grow  rapidly ;  and  in  the  course  of  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks 
the  earth  should  again  be  well  moved  between  the  rows  with  the 
mattock,^  and  the  plants  earthed  up  into  good  large  ridges, 
which  will  completely  clean  the  ground  for  the  season ;  or  only 
one  side  of  the  row  may  be  earthed  up,  and,  after  a  week's 
interval,  the  other  side  may  be  earthed  up  a  little  higher, 
which  will  twist  the  stem,  and  in  some  sorts  increase  the  pro- 
duce. Either  plan  effectually  secures  the  stems ;  for,  being 
all  single,  they  are  liable  to  be  injured  by  strong  winds,  until 
by  branching  out,  the  ground  is  covered,  and  then  the  danger 
is  over.  Some  sorts  branch  freely,  others  but  little,  whidi 
should  never  be  lost  sight  of  in  planting.  Ordinary  ground 
cultivated  in  this  manner,  will  generally  yield  240  lbs.  of 
potatoes  a  rod. 

For  an  early  Crop.  —  Plant  full-sized  whole  potatoes  the  first 
week  in  October,  on  a  south  border,  after  the  spade,  in  trenches 
9  or  10  in.  deep,  and  cover  well  with  muck,  leaving  the  bor- 
der as  light  as  possible,  from  which  a  crop  of  radishes  may 
be  cleared  by  the  latter  end  of  March ;  for  by  that  time  the 
plants  will  be  showing  themselves  above  ground,  unless  the 
weather  should  prove  very  severe.  As  soon  as  they  are  seen,  let 
the  earth  be  deeply  hacked  with  a  mattock,  and  made  very 
loose  about  the  plants ;  then  in  a  fortnight  or  three  weelcs 
move  the  surface  again,  but  the  plants  need  not  be  earthed 
up,  unless  they  are  very  much  exposed  to  the  wind,  when  a 
little  may  be  drawn  about  them  to  keep  them  steady.  By 
this  method  fine  ash-leaved  kidney  potatoes  may  be  gathered 
by  the  12th  or  15th  of  May,  even  in  situations  not  very  favour- 
able for  early  crops,  and  nearly  three  weeks  earlier  than  can 
be  gathered  from  sets  planted  in  the  same  situation  in  the  latter 
end  of  February ;  and  if  ordinary  care  is  taken  in  planting,  no 
danger  need  be  apprehended  from  the  frost. 

Jor  early  crops  I  am  not  aware  that  any  sort  sent  to  the 
table  is  more  generally  approved  of  than  the  ash-leaved  kid- 
ney ;  nor  for  late  crops  do  I  know  a  better  keeper,  or  a  more 
productive  sort,  than  the  Devonshire  apple,  a  red,  round,  and 
deep-eyed  potato.  The  intermediate  sorts  are  very  numerous, 
and  some  of  great  excellence,  but  mostly  with  local  or  pro- 
vincial names. 
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The  following  list  will  show  a  succession  of  good  potatoes 
for  the  year,  without  artificial  means  :  — 

May,  June,  and  July   -   Ash-leaved,  red,  and  other  kidneys. 
July  and  August        -   Purple  eyes ;  a  fine,  large,  round,  mealy  potato. 
Seotember,  October,  and  >  Prussian  s  a  red  mealy  potato,  an  excellent 
November    -      -    \  bearer, 

""ZTj^u^S^:   ^-''^  -PPle.  Prince's  be«.ties  ^ 

^''^'^y^^'i'^P'":  I  lUd  comers  and  white  long-keepers/ 

The  above  are  known  and  cultivated  extensively  about 
Frome,  Warminster,  Bradford,  Trowbridge,  and  Westbury. 

I  am,  Sir,  Elles, 
198.  Sloane  Street,  Sept.  i.  1829. 


Art.  XVIII.  Notice  of  the  Culture  and  Produce  of  a  Patch  of 
Matzcy  or  Cobbet^s  Cbm,  groum  by  Mr.  Gretg,  at  Bayswater. 
Communicated  by  Mr.  Greig. 

Su-, 

I  NOW  send  you  an  accoimt 
of  my  method  of  growing  Mr. 
Cobbett's  com,  of  which  I  fur- 
nished you  with  a  fair  speci- 
men. *  (J^*\S.)  Having  got 
the  ground  well  dug  early  in 
May,  on  the  7th  of  that  month 
I  drew  seven  drills,  S  ft.  apart, 
of  the  same  depth  as  for  kid- 
neybeans,  and  planted  the  seed 
of  two  ears  of  corn,  purchased 
of  Mr.  CJobbett,  6  in.  from  seed 
to  seed,  treading  the  rows,  as 
my  ground  was  very  dry.  In  a 
week  or  ten  days  the  com  came 
up,  scarcely  a  seed  missing; 
and,  about  a  week  after  that,  I 
gave  it  a  good  hoeing,  which 
greatly  improved  it.  A  fort- 
night afterwards  I  gave  it  a 
second  hoeing,  and  about  the 
20th  of  June  a  third  hoeing. 


*  To  enable  our  readers  to  compare  the  size  of  the  ears  of  the  plant  sent 
us  ¥dth  the  ears  of  the  large  vaneties  grown  in  North  America,  we  have 
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stirring  the  ground  full  4  in,  deep.  Three  days  after  this  last 
hoeing  I  landed  the  com  up,  and  in  the  middle  of  August 
topped  it,  cutting  off  the  male  blossom.  (J^.  13.  i)  I  have 
now  gathered  it ;  and  from 
the  seven  rows,  each  38  ft, 
long,  the  produce  is  1156 
ffood  ears,  and  339  de- 
tective ones,  which,  had  it 
been  a  fine  summer,  would 
all  have  been  good.  I 
have  rubbed  out  the  com 
of  seventeen  ears,  not  one 
of  which  was  what  I  call  a 
fine  ear,  and  the  produce 
is  a  quart  of  clear  corn; 
therefore  the  1156  good 
ears  produce  2  bushels  and 
half  a  peck  for  3^  rods  of 
ground,  or  102  bushels  per 
acre.  The  defective  ears, 
being  only  half  ripe  or  very 
small,  I  do  not  include  in 
my  calculation. 

Mr.  Cobbett  having  seen 
my  crop  just  afl«r  the  last 
hoeing,  stated  in  hi&  Regis- 
ter that  it  was  the  finest  he 
had  seen ;  but,  not  to  over- 
rate the  produce,  say  that  it 
takes  eighteen  ears  to  make 
one  quart  of  com:  then 
there  is  96  bushels  per  acre. 

figured  one  of  the  lat- 
^  0%- 17.),  sent  us 
last  year  (Vol.  V. 
p.  211.)  by  Messrs. 
lliorbum  of  New 
York,  to  the  same 
scale  as  the  ear  of 
Mr.  Grei^s  plant,  (fig; 
15.)  We  have  also 
given  a  figure  {fig. 
14.),  to  the  same  soale 
as  fig,  13.  of  the  ave-  ^ 
ra^  of  a  row  of  plants 
raised  in  our  garden 
firom  this  lane  variety ; 

but  which  plants,  though  they  had  every  advantage 
in  point  of  culture,  did  not  mature  a  single  ear.   By  comparing  the  two 
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This  is  a  great  produce,  and  I  ho|>e  every  gardener  will 
plant  a  small  piece,  if  only  to  send  the  ear  to  his  master's 
table  in  its  milky  state.  Any  man  who 
can  grow  kidneybeans  can  grow  com, 
and  any  ground  tfiat  will  grow  the  beans 
will  grow  the  com.  My  ground  is 
light,  about  one  foot  deep,  on  gravel, 
much  exposed,  and  liable  to  early  frosts 
in  autumn,  my  georginas  having  been 
killed  three  weeks  ago. 

The  middle  of  April,  if  the  weather 
be  dry,  will  be  the  best  time  to  plant ; 
and  I  think  10  in.  or  1  ft.  apart,  accord- 
ing to  the  goodness  of  the  ground,  will 
be  better  than  6  in.  Those  plants 
which  had  one  sucker  left,  bore  more 
ears  than  those  that  had  no  suckers. 
I  had  one  plant  with  eleven  ears,  seve- 
ral with  nine  and  ten,  and  a  great  many 
with  seven  and  eight  ears  each. 

I  have  endeavoured  to  give  all  the 
information  I  think  will  be  required 
for  growing  this  crop  with  success ;  but 
those  who  wish  to  know  more  of  the 
should  read  Mr.  Cobbett's  book,  that  gentleman  being  bettei* 
acquainted  with  it  than  I  profess  to  be. 

I  am.  Sir,  &c. 

James  Greig. 

Conduit  Nursery^  Baymater^  Oct.  28.  1829. 
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plants  {fig,  13.  and  fig,  14.),  and  the  two  ears  and  grains  {fig,  15.  and^. 
16.)  bdonging  to  them,  our  readers  will  have  at  least  a  very  palpable  idea 
of  the  important  difierence  between  the  two  varieties ;  and  a  little  reflec- 
tion will  convince  the  young  gardener  or  farmer  how  much  of  his  success 
in  all  the  departments  of  culture,  in  the  field  or  in  the  garden,  will  depend 
on  the  judicious  selection  of  varieties.  Botanical  gardeners,  we  sometimes 
think,  are  too  apt  to  overlook  the  important  differences,  with  reference  to 
culture  and  product,  that  exist  between  such  slender  botanical  distinctions, 
in  consequence  of  knowing  their  insignificance  with  reference  to  botanical 
nomenclature ;  but  no  sardener  or  fanner  could  raise  a  crop  of  ripe  ears 
fi-om  plants  having  the  habit  of^.  14.,  while  plants  with  the  habit  oy^.  IS. 
have  ripened  tolerable  crops,  even  in  a  very  unfavourable  season.  The  dif- 
ference between  these  two  varieties,  in  a  botanical  point  of  view,  is  of  the 
slightest  description.  See  on  this  important  subject  Bishop's  Causal  Botany, 
In  the  different  figures  ( 13  to  17.),  the  single  grains  (c)  are  all  of  the  natural 
size.  The  sections  {(f)  show  the  manner  m  which  the  grains  are  arranged 
on  the  ear.  —  Cond, 
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Art.  XIX.  The  Result  of  some  Experiments  with  Ten  Varieties 
of  Indian  Corny  with  a  comparative  Estimate  of  the  Merits  of 
this  Com,  as  compared  with  those  Corns  commonly  grown  by  the 
Farmers     Britain.    By  G.  C, 

Sir, 

As  you  have  requested  me  to  report  on  the  culture  of  In- 
dian com  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  as  an  article  of 
garden  and  field  produce,  I  have  devoted  some  time  to  the 
enquiry.  I  find  that  as  yeX  no  conclusive  result  c«tn  be  safely 
arrived  at.  In  the  first  place,  but  few  varieties,  and  those  not  the 
best,  have  been  selected  for  trial ;  secondly,  I  have  not  heard 
of  any  extensive  breadth,  except  Mr.  Cobbett's  at  Barn  Elms, 
to  which  I  have  not  had  an  opportunity  of  paying  any  atten- 
tion. Mr.  Poynter  of  Waltham  Green  has  cultivated  ten 
varieties,  of  which  he  has  furnished  me  with  the  following  par- 
ticulars. I  find  the  varieties  were  supplied  to  him  by  Mr. 
W.  Cobbett,  jun. 

No.  J.  Sweet  corn         ...   Useless  to  attempt  growing. 

2.  Mai«^^uarant8ine(ripeningin forty  j  ^ 

o  T?  I      ij  ( May  also  do  well  in  warm 

3.  Early  golden  com         -  -  ^  simmers. 

4.  Lai^  yellow  com,  from  Pennsyl-  >  Useless 

vania  -  -  -  j 

5.  Large  red         ...   The  same. 

6.  Large  yellow  flint  -         -   The  same. 

7.  Large  white  flint        ...   The  same. 

o  n    1  $  Only  now  (October  31.)  in 

a  Pearl  com        -  -  ^{^^ 

9.  Eg>T,t5an  or  chicken  com  [M^^  ^,     ^ses  well,  but 

poulet,  le  plus  petit  et  le  plus  pre- >  gj^all 
coce,  of  vilmorin's  catalogue]    -  ) 

10.  Cobbett's  early  com  -        -      -  |  ^Tol^ir'^' 

I  shall  first  state  the  course  of  culture  pursued,  and  then 
proceed  to  comment  on  the  result.  The  seed  was  planted  on 
the  8th  of  May  last  on  a  slight  heat,  protected  by  a  frame  and 
sash,  which  sash  was  removed  in  fine  weather.  On  the  19th 
the  plants  were  placed  in  a^jompartment  which  had  been  pre- 
viously sown  with  radishes,  but  the  crop  gathered.  The  rows 
were  2^  ft.  apart,  and  the  plants  about  1  ft.  from  each  other ; 
a  row  of  Cos  lettuces  were  then  planted  between  them.  From 
the  extreme  wetness  of  the  season,  the  ground,  instead  of 
being  hoed  and  drawn  to  the  plants  in  the  rows,  was  sunply 
dUgtwice,  and  kept  as  clean  as  possible.  The  result  as  above. 

The  following  particulars  are  only  matter  of  calculation :— - 
On  dhuty  rods  of  Ck>bbetf  s  com,  fifty-seven  rows,  each  row 
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containing  forty  plants,  every  four  rows  may  be  presumed  to 
yield  about  one  bushel  of  clean  com,  or  fourteen  bushels  in 
the  whole,  or  seventy-four  bushels  to  the  acre. 

No.  1.  Sxveet  Cam  is  used  principally  as  a  culinary  vege- 
table, as  a  substitute  for  peas  in  a  dry  season,  and  can  be 
therefore  of  little  importance  in  a  country  which  at  all  times 
furnishes  such  large  supplies  (of  what  I  may,  I  trust,  say  there 
cannot  be  two  opinions  about)  of  a  better  vegetable. 

No.  2.  Mats  quararUaine  appears  to  be  an  early  variety,  not 
much  unlike  No.  10.,  and  therefore  its  merits  may  rest  on  the 
proof  of  that 

No.  3.  The  Early  Golden,  or  Sioux  com,  is  a  very  early 
variety,  said  to  have  been  originally  brought  from  among  the 
Sioux  Indians,  and,  as  an  early  bright  yellow  com,  may  be 
entitled  to  our  consideration. 

Nos.  4,  5,  6,  7*  are  well  known  varieties,  grown  throughout 
the  middle  states  of  North  America,  and  I  nave  no  doubt  ex- 
tensively also  in  South  America.  They  are  admitted  to  yield 
from  forty  to  sixty  bushels  of  clean  com  per  acre,  as  the  soil, 
situation,  culture  and  season  may  admit,  but  at  present  they 
are  of  no  use  here  as  an  article  of  field  culture. 

No.  8.  White  Pearl  Com  (which  I  must  really  consider  a  dis- 
tinct variety,  despite  of  your  doubts  in  the  last  Number,  from 
its  very  diflFerent  manner  of  growth,  yielding  a  much  greater 
foliage,  and  coming  into  bloom  four  or  six  weeks  later  than  any 
other),  could  a  supply  of  seed  be  obtained,  might  be  made,  as 
an  article  of  forage  in  dry  seasons,  a  crop  of  considerable  value 
to  the  farmer  for  the  supply  of  his  cattle. 

No.  9.  Chicken  Cam  is  a  very  diminutive  variety^  not  exceed- 
ing 18  in.  in  height,  rarely  more  than  one  stem,  and  may  be 
planted  in  rows  18  in.  asunder,  the  plants  not  more  than  10 
or  12  in.  apart  \  consequently  a  great  quantity  may  be  placed 
on  a  limited  space.  It  is  very  prolific,  and  has  ripened  tho- 
roughly this  season. 

No.  10.  Cobbetfs  Early  Corn,  which  is  nothing  more  than 
what  is  well  known  in  America  as  the  Nova  Scotia  Corn, 

Srows  about  3  ft.  high,  and  may  be  planted  in  rows  2  ft.  asun- 
er,  and  the  plants  aboyt  18  in.  apart.  It  is  an  abundant 
bearer,  as  all  die  early  varieties  must  necessarily  be,  from  the 
expansion  of  their  blossoms  at  a  season  when  the  high  tem- 
perature insures  a  dispersion  of  the  pollen  from  the  stamini- 
ferous  flower. 

Having  thus  gone  through  this  list,  I  have  now  to  offer  a 
comparative  estimate  on  the  probable  results  of  culture  of 
those  varieties  which  may  be  considered-  available  to  us 
from  their  disposition  to  ripen  in  our  climate,  as  compared 
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'  with  other  ajrtides  df  estacblished  usage,  and  with  which  prao 

tice  has  made  us  familiar;  such  as  peas,  beans,  oats,  or  barley. 
Of  course  with  wheat,  as  an  article  of  growth  for  flour,  it 
would  be  idle  to  waste  time  in  the  comparison ;  and  here  I 
may  beg  leave  to  correct  an  error  of  opinion  which  has  pre- 
vailed among  many  since  the  introduction  of  it,  as  to  its  appli- 
cation in  America,  which  is  no  less  gross  than  to  suppose  it 
is  the  corn  which  yields  the  fine  flour  of  that  country,  —  an 
error  so  palpable  as  to  require  no  refutation.    It  will  not  be 
practicable,  within  the  limits  of  this  article,  to  enter  into  details 
1^        sujfficiently  at  large  to  expose  the  fdlacy  of  the  attempt  to 
substitute  it  for  either  of  the  ^boye  cix>ps,  as  -a  part  of  a  series 
in  rotation  on  a  farm  of  any  extent ;  but  it  may  suffice  to  shoif 
the  probable  result  of  it,  as  a  part  of  a  course  of  culture,  as 
matter  of  profit^  on  the  premises  of  its  known  properties  and 
produce.    To  take,  for  inst^ce,  one  acre  on  a  soil  peculiarly 
adapted  to  it,  a  friable  loam;  admitting  it  to  give,  as  an 
average  crop,  fifty  bushels  to  d[ie  acre,  which,  at  the  market 
price  of  it  (usually  in  our  markets  4ts.  per  bushel),  would  be 
IQL  per  acre.  Now,  if  sown  in  May,  the  ground  cannot  be 
possibly  cleared  until  November,  which  in  most  situations 
would  be  too  late  to  get  the  ground  ready  for  wheat;  conse- 
quently it  must  raooain  idle  until  March  following^  if  in- 
tended for  oats,  or,  by  a  process  of  winter  fitllow,  for  spring 
wheat  or  barley,  thus  consuming  eighteen  or  twenty  months 
for  two  crops :  whereas,  if  peas  were  sown  in  February  or 
March,  they  will  generally  be  harvested  and  marketed  in  July 
or  Augujst  following,  and  the  ground  sown  with  turnips,  which 
may  be  again  cleared  off  in  October  and  November,  by  whidi 
process  Uie  land  is  immediately  available  for  wheat,  at  all 
times  the  staple  crop  of  our  farmers*    In  comparison  of  value 
as  to  produce,  compared  with  peas,  maize  possesses  no  ad- 
vantage ;  the  general  produce  of  grey  peas  is  six  or  sevea 
quarters  the  acre,  which  at  36s.  per  quarter,  will  yield  more 
tnan  the  Indian  cory^  and  certainly  leave  the  ground  in  a  much 
better  state  for  the  next  crop,  as  it  is  notorious  that  mai^e 
exhausts  the  soil,  whereas  peas  and  turnips  are  considered  an 
ameliorating  crop.    To  pursue  the  comparison  with  regard  to 
barley,  wh)ch  may  be  sown  in  May,  harvested  in  August,  and 
•the  ground  prepared  immediately  for  wheat;  the  produce  of 
barley  on  soils  adapted  to  Indian  com  may  be  taken  at  ai^ 
average  in  good  seasons  (equally  necessanr  to  the  perfection 
4>f  both),  at  seven  quarters  per  acre,  which,  at  305.  per  quar- 
ter, would  yield  an  equal  profit*    Beans,  for  the  use  of  which 
it  may  also  be  substituted  as  horse  food,  as  with  oats,  are 
^ener/illy  cultivated  on  soils  not  at  all  ^ulapted  for  the  culture 
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of  Indian  com :  deep  heavy  loam,  inclining  to  clay,  may  he 
sown  or  planted  in  February  and  March,  and  reaped  in 
August  and  September ;  again  leaving,  in  ordinary  seasons, 
time  to  prepare  if  necessary  for  wheat,  or  to  get  the  land  in 
condition  by  a  winter  fallow  for  spring  use,  which  it  is  hardly 
possible  to  do  with  maize,  which  can  rarely  be  cleared  before 
the  end  of  November,  or  sometimes  later ;  consequently  the 

Sound  must  in  ordinary  cases  remain  untouched  throughout 
e  winter,  which  has  the  effect  of  rendering  it  unfit  for  early 
spring  use,  being  usually  in  such  cases  churlish  and  heavy, 
instead  of  being  friaUe  and  easily  broken  down  when  exposed 
to  the  action  of  the  weather.  As  to  any  other  advantages  it 
may  possess,  as  yielding  a  greater  quantity  of  forage,  I  think 
it  may  be  proved  to  be  equally  unavailable.  Barley  straw,  of 
which  two  to  three  loads  per  acre  are  generally  obtained,  is 
particularly  valuable,  more  especially  when  the  ground  is  sown 
with  clover  as  a  secondary  crop.  Oat  straw,  in  equal  quan- 
tities or  more,  is  alike  valuable  to  the  farmer,  as  fodder,  or  for 
sale;  peas  halm,  when  well  harvested,  is  considered  fit  for 
all  cattle ;  bean  halm  is,  when  got  in  good  condition,  made 
available  for  farm  horses  in  all  cases ;  so  that  the  superabun- 
dant h^age  which  the  maize  yields  would  afford  no  better 
profit  to  the  cultivator  than  either  of  those  I  have  compared 
it  with. 

Having  thus  given  my  opinion  as  to  its  relative  merits  as 
an  article  of  agriculture,  it  remains  but  to  show  how  far  it  may 
be  made  extensively  usefid  as  a  garden  crop,  and  certainly 
it  could  only  be  with  the  smaller  varieties  diat  any  attempt 
should  be  made;  for  few  gardeners  could  spare  more  than 
twenty  rods  of  space  for  its  production,  which,  under  the 
most  favourable  calculation  of  its  produce,  would  not  yield 
more  than  eight  or  ten  bushels,  which,  even  at  6s.  per  bushel, 
would  afford  but  a  poor  return  for  the  application  of  so  larse 
a  surface  during  a  period  of  six  or  eight  months.  As  an  article 
of  summer  produce  for  the  table  it  is  as  yet  but  matter  of 
curiosity  or  speculation  with  a  few,  and  it  would  require  two 
more  seasons  at  least  to  determine  its  relative  value  to  the 
gardener,  as  compared  with  the  product  of  other  vegetable 
crops.  By  these  observations  I  do  not  mean  to  detract  from 
its  real  value,  or  by  any  means  to  prevent  its  having  a  fisdr 
trial ;  but  merely  to  correct  any  erroneous  opinions  that  may 
have  been  established  in  its  favour,  and  which  might,  like  all 
other  extravagant  calculations,  be  the  means  of  great  disap- 
pointment, and  lead  to  very  strong  and  irremediable  prejudices 
against  it.  I  must  not  omit  to  mention,  that  an  extensive  col- 
lection of  Indian  com  has  been  cultivated  by  Mr.  Wm.  Ander- 
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son  at  Oielsea,  for  M .  Lagasca,  who  brought  the  seeds  from 
Spain.  Out  of  180  varieties,  about  forty  vegetated,  twenty  or 
thirty  of  which  have  perfected  seeds  sufficient  for  their  in- 
crease, but  by  no  means  in  so  great  a  quantity  as  to  enable 
me  to  form  an  estimate  of  their  value.  It  is  true  they  were 
planted  so  late  as  June,  but  they  have  had  all  the  advanta^ 
of  a  &vourable  position  on  a  warm  border  under  a  wall,  with 
every  attention.  Mr.  Anderson  considers  them  inapplicable 
to  our  purposes  in  ordinary  seasons,  and  supported  hj  such 
an  authority,  I  have  but  little  hesitation  in  considering  it  mat- 
ter of  very  doubtfid  issue,  which  time  and  a  better  acquain1>- 
ance  with  the  plant,  or  an  improved  method  of  culture  may 
alone  be  able  to  remove.  If  you  consider  these  observations 
as  at  ail  conducive  to  the  generally  useful  purposes  of  your 
Magazine,  I  thall  be  very  happy  in  having  been  able  to  con- 
tribute them.  G.  C. 

Great  Bussel  Street,  Qwent  Garden, 
October  81.  1829. 

A  gentleman  from  Sydney,  ncfw  in  London,  who  has  cultivated  the  Ihdtfin 
corn  Siere  for  two  years,  informs  us  that  the  stems  grew  with  him  1 1  and  12ft. 
high,  with  only  one  earat  top :  two  ears  on  the  same  stem  are  quite  a  rarity 
at  Sydney.  The  utmost  produce  that  he  obtained  was  50  bushels  an  acre.  It 
appears  mghly  probable,  therefore,  that  some  of  the  dwarf  yariedes  of  maize 
would  prove  much  more  prolific  in  New  South  Wales  than  the  tall  varieties 
at  present  grown  there.  The  hint  may  be  worth  the  attention  of  those 
going  to  the  Swan  River.  Probably  the  varieties  would  soon  d^senerate, 
bat  ue  seed  could  be  renewed  from  Europe  or  North  America.  The  grains 
of  maize  will  retain  their  vegetative  powers  for  at  least  six  years,  so  that  a 
stock  of  seed  mi^t  be  kept  on  hand.  We  ascertained  the  fieict  of  this 
degree  of  durability  of  the  v^etadve  powers  of  the  seed  of  the  maize  from 
a  kdy  who  resides  at  Hampstead,  whose  very  interesting  communicaCum 
<»  the  subject  will  appear  in  next  Number. 

After  observing  all  the  difierent  accounts  of  the  crops  of  maize  which  have 
appeared  in  the  newspapers,  particularly  in  the  Farmer^t  Journal,  the 
Cowdry  Thnet,  and  in  Uobbett's  Register,  in  the  course  of  this  very  unfii- 
vourable  season  (1829),  the  conclusbn  we  have  come  to  is,  that  maize 
may  be  worth  cultivating  to  a  limited  extent,  for  feeding  poultiy,  on  dry, 
vrarm,  sandy  soils,  and  in  cottagegardens,  south  of  Yoric.  We  do  not  like 
the  bread  or  the  pudding  made  from  it,  either  alone  or  with  wheat  flour,  and 
should  be  sorry  to  see  it  in  general  use  as  food  for  man.  We  do  not  think 
maize  meal  at  all  comparable  with  oatmeal ;  though  that  may  be  prejudice. 
But  we  know,  from  what  we  have  seen  in  France  and  Germany,  that  the 
man,  entire  or  broken,  is  a  rapid  fattener  of  geese  and  other  poultry ;  that 
tbe  tops  of  the  stalks  and  the  leaves  are  greedily  eaten  by  cattle ;  that,  in 
Italy,  the  chaff  is  an  excellent  substitute  for  feathers  in  beds ;  that,  the  plant 
being  cuhiyated  in  rows,  and  requiring  frequent  movement  of  the  soil  and 
to  be  kept  very  clear  €rom  weeds,  it  is  a  cleaning  crop ;  and  that,  the  grain 
having  no  eluten,  it  mig^t  probiily  alternate  well  with  wheat.  On  dry, 
warm,  sandy  soils,  such  as  at  Sandy,  in  Bedfordshire,  where  Mr.  Moore 
raised  at  the  rate  of  105  bushels  per  acre  (Farm.  Jour.,  Nov.  9.  1829),  we 
believe  it  wUl  be  fi>imd  a  profitabfe  crop.— Omui. 
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Art.  I.   Memoirs  of  the  Ctdedonian  Horticukural  Society. 
Vol.  IV.  Part  n, 

(CofUmuedfrcm  VoL  V.  p.  444.) 

21..  On  the  Baiiing  of  Mushrooms  during  the  Winter  Season.  By 
Mr.  A.  Kelly,  Gardener  to  the  Earl  of  Moray,  at  Donibristle* 
Kead  June,  1S18. 

An  Oldaker  mushroom-house  is  made  use  o£  The  dung 
preferred  is  one  half  horse  droppings,  and  one  half  short 
litter,  from  horses  fed  upon  hav  and  oats,  always  avoiding 
dung  of  horses  fed  upon  sofl  food«"  A  sufficient  quantity 
of  this  mixture  is  procured  and  thrown  into  a  heap  to  heat, 
sometimes  mixing  one  fiflh  or  sixth  of  sheep  or  cow  dun^. 
The  dung  being  turned  once  or  twice,  and  in  good  heat,  it  is 
.  thrown  into  the  shelves  or  boxes^  and  beat  as  firm  as  possible^ 
till  within  an  inch  of  the  height  of  the  front  of  the  shelf,  the 
shelf  being  1  fL  deep. 

During  the  process  of  making  up  the  beds,  the  heat  of 
the  dung  will  abate ;  but,  by  lightm^  a  fii*e  in  die  adjoining 
furnace  for  a  short  time,  it  will  readily  return.  If  it  return 
strong,  or  become  violent,  I  bore  holes  quite  through  the  bed, 
to  let  the  heat  escape,  and  admit  air  freely  into  the  house. 
These  holes,  by  being  filled  up  to  within  S  in.  of  the  surface 
'  of  the  bed,  answer  for  putting  the  spawn  into.  As  soon  as 
the  heat  becomes  mild,  I  spawn  the  bed  with  pieces  of  spawn 
about  the  size  of  common  plums,  placing  the  pieces  about 
9in.  or  IfL  distant  from  each  other,  and  covering  them 
1  in.  below  the  sur&ce  of  the  bed.  I  have  sometimes  put 
on  the  mould  directly  afler  spawning,  when  there  was  no 
danger  of  the  heat  returning  strong ;  but,  in  general,  I  defer 
this  until  the  spawn  has  spread  itself  through  me  dung,  which 
I  think  answers  better.  I  have  tried  difierent  kinds  of  mould 
for  mushroom  beds,  and  what  I  have  found  to  answer  best  is 
lightish  loam,  mixed  with  a  small  proportion  of  horse  drop- 
pings or  road  scrapings/  I  &ad  road  scrapings,  when  they 
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can  be  got  dry,  and  from  roads  where  horses  have  frequented^ 
to  form  an  excellent  composition  for  covering  mushroom  beds# 
I  put  the  mould  on  the  beds  1  in.  thick,  beating  it  firm  and 
smooth.  This  finishes  the  bed  to  the  height  of  the  front  of 
the  shel^  or  1  ft.  deep." 

The  air  of  the  house  is  now  kept  from  55^  to  60%  and  in 
about  three  or  four  weeks  the  mushrooms  begin  to  appear. 
If  the  beds  are  dry  on  the  surface,  a  moderate  watering  iff 
given  with  water  of  the  same  temperature  as  that  of  the 
house.  This  will  generally  send  up  the  mushrooms  in  great 
numbers*  The  admission  of  air  into  the  house  at  this  time 
is  very  beneficial.  By  admitting  much  air,  the  mushrooms 
will  not  advance  so  rapidly  in  growth ;  but  tfiey  will  be  much 
firmer,  and  of  higher  flavour,  than  if  kept  close  shut  up.  I 
use  no  covering  for  my  beds."  The.  beds,  on  the  whole, 
must  be  kept  rather  dry  than  moist ;  fuid  much  of  the  success 
depends  on  avoiding  the  two  extremes  of  humidity  and 
drought.  Too  much  moisture  and  dampness  are  the  general 
causes  of  the  destruction  of  mushroom  beds. 

22.  On  desiring  Sluffs^  Umax  einereus  and  agrisiis.    By  Mr.  A. 
Gome^  C.M.H.S.,  &c.   Read  June,  1818. 

Mr.  Gorrie  discovered  by  accident  that  not  only  are  shim 
destroyed  by  the  urine  of  black  cattle,  or  the  drainings  of  a 
cow-house  or  of  dunghills,  if  poured  on  them,  but  the  approach 
of  others  to  the  ground  so  moistmed  prevented  for  a  consi- 
derable time.  The  drainings  of  the  cow-house  may  be  diluted 
with  about  one  third  of  water. 

(To  be  contmmL) 


Art.  it.  Caiahgue  of  Works  on  Gardening,  AgrieuUurey  Baun^^ 
Rural  Archiie^ure,  S^c^  published  since  August  lasif  with  some 
Account  cf  those  considered  the  most  interesting. 

Britain. 

Cwrti^M  Botofdoal  Magazine^  or  ITower-Garden  tStpk^fed;  New  Series* 
Edited  by  Dr.  Hooker,  hi  8vo  Numbers,  monthly.  3t,  6d,  col. ;  3s,  plain. 

No.  XXXIV,  for  October,  contams 
2938  to  2943.  —  Cyprip^dium  macrdnthon.  Beautifbl  showy  purple 
flowers.  From  open  places  or  woods  in  Siberia ;  and  sent  by  Dr.  Rscher 
of  Petersburg,  to  the  Glasgow  botanic  garden.  —  J^cus  rub^inosa.  A 
small  stove  tree,  from  New  South  Wales,  in  1789,  by  Sir  Joseph  Banks.  — 
OailUrdia  ari^tito;  Comp6sitae.  A  tall  branching  herbaceous  plant,  with 
lafge  showy  y«lik>w  floiwers,  from  the  Rocky  Mountains  in  North  America 
by  Mr.  Douglas  and  otben.  Lin^  fleqiiitriloba;  Scrophularineae*  A 
pretty  Uttle  tufted  perennial,  from  the  rod^s  at  Laconi,  in  Sardinia^  by  th# 
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German  TreveUing  Sodety  noticed  in  a  former  Number  of  thb  Uagadoe^ 
to  Dr.  Qraham>  in  1828.<-*i4^8ter  saLiugin^BUB  (taltugo^  fluid  in  salt  pks^* 
Perennial ;  about  a  foot  hkh,  with  purple  flowers  in  May.  From  the  Salt 
Plains  of  the  Athabasca,  North  America,  by  Mr.  Drummond,  to  the  Glas- 
gow botanic  ffarden.  Dr.  Hooker  observes,  This  mi^t  rather  be  called 
Sie  Spring  than  the  Midiaelinat  daisy.*'  —  Pq)erdmia  cluskefo&i ;  Piper- 
jU3ea&.  A  stove  succulent;  an  inhabitant  of  our  stoves  since  1793,  when  it 
was  introduced  from  the  West  Indies  by  Captain  Bligh.  It  is  often  con- 
founded with  the  Piper  obtusifolium  of  w  illaenow. 

No,  XXXV.  for  November^  contmni 

d944  to  2049.  —  Combretum  grandiflorum.  A  splendid  climber,  from 
Sierra  Leone,  discovered  by  Mr.  G.  Don  while  collecting  for  that  inesti- 
mable [!!]  institution,  the  Horticultural  Society."  —  Pentst^on  grddlia* 
(The  description,  according  to  Mr.  Lindley,  is  that  of  P.  giaiicum,  Bot,  Beg,, 
1 286.\ —  nda  argentea. — Haben^ria  macr6ceras.  One  of  the  most  curious 
of  the  terrestrial  Orchldese.  Sent  by  Dr.  IMstan  to  the  Glasgow  botanic 
garden  from  Jamaica.  —  Stanhdpea  (m  compliment  to  the  Ri^t  Honour- 
able Philip  Henry  Earl  Stanhope^  the  noble  president  of  the  Medico- 
Botanical  Society  of  London)  insignis ;  Orchidese.  From  South  America  to 
Kew  some  years  ago.  ^  Preeminent  for  its  size,  and  the  curious  structure 
of  the  parts  of  its  flower."  In  the  Botamcal  Register  for  December,  Mr. 
Lindley  states  that  the  name  above  assigned  to  this  plant  cannot  be 
retained,  as  it  is  a  species  of  Ceratochilus,  a  genus  long  once  publiihed  in 
Loddiges's  Botamcal  Cabinet,** 

.  JVb.  XXXVI,  far  December^  contmru 

2950  to  2955.  —  Luddvia  *  latif&lia ;  ilroidese.  The  habit  of  this  plant, 
and  especially  of  its  foliage,  is  very  similar  to  that  of  thepalms :  it  inha- 
bits Grenada,  whence  it  was  sent  to  Messrs.  Loddices.  Whether  or  not  it 
18  hardy,  is  not  mentioned. — Xuplnus  littoralls.  A  hardy  perennial,  flower^ 
ing  from  June  to  October,  and  proparaited  by  cuttings,  divisions  of  the 
roots,  and  seeds.   Introduced  by  Mr.  Douglas  firom  North-west  America. 

—  PdUun  microph/lla ;  .^idese.  A  stove  perennial,  from  Brazil.  —  Pent- 
stemon  pr6cera.    A  handsome  perennial  species,  from  18  in,  to  2ft.lng^. 

—  Maxdlaria  squ^ens ;  Qrchidnae. 

Edwardit  Botamcal  Reader,  Continued  by  John  Lindlev,  F.R.S.  L.S. 
Professor  of  Botany  in  the  London  University.  In  8vo  Numbers,  monthly. 
4t.  coloured. 

No,  VIILfor  October,  contahu 
1269  to  1275.— Fuchsia  microph^la;  Onagrarias.  A  small  densely 
leafy  shrub,  from  the  **  volcanic  mountam  Jocullo,  in  Meidco,  where  it  was 
found  growing  by  Messrs.  Hiunboldt  and  Bonpland  at  the  height  of  between 
3000  and  4000  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  It  has  been  recently  raised  in 
this  country  by  R.  Barclay,  Esq.,  of  Bury  Hill,  and  Mr.  Mackay  of  the 
Clapton  nursery.  As  a  ^den  plant,  this  is,  in  our  estimation,  by  far  the 
most  interesting  species  m  cultivation  $  destitute,  indeed,  of  the  glaring 
colour  and  nodmng  flowers  of  F.  gr^udlis  and  coccinea,  but  possessing  a  rich 
deep  green  foliage;  among  which  the  little,  glowing,  rub^-coloured  flowers 
are  crowded  in  Uie  greatest  profrision.  Like  aU  the  speaes  hitherto  known 
it  is  strictly  a  green-house  plant.  It  will  thrive  out  of  doors  in  a  warm 
summer,  but  it  cannot  bear  much  frost ;  and  must,  to  be  kept  in  health  and 
beauty,  be  nursed  in  the  winter  as  other  green-house  plants  are.  It  increasea 


*  This  genus  was  named  Carlud6vica  by  Ruiz  and  Pavon,  in  honour  of 
Charles  XI.  of  Spain  and  his  queen  Louisa.  But  such  a  word  was  wholly 
Inconastent  with  the  rules  for  constituting  genera,  and  Penoon  changed  H 
to  Luddvia/' 
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iBpidly  by  cattmgit,  and  will  soon  be  as  common  ad  the  other  kinds."  — 
Pentstteon  specidsa;  Scrophularfneee..  **  A  fine  perennial  species,  native 
«f  the  banks  of  the  Spokan  river,  in  North-west  America,  whence  it  was 
sent  by  Mr.  Doiidas  to  the  Horticultural  Society  in  1827.  It  flowered  in 
the  C^iswick  garden  firom  June  to  September.  In  consequence  of  the  great 
anmber  of  flowering  stems  and  flowers  which  this  plant  produces,  it  in-, 
ereases  little  by  the  root ;  so  that  its  propagation  will  d4>end  upon  the 
aavHig  its  seeds,  which  are  brou^t  forth  in  abundance.  It  is  (juite  hardyt, 
and  ^ws  in  common  garden  sod."  —  Acse'na  pinnatifida;  Dttndria,  Tri- 
indnsL,  Tetr^dria,  Pent^dria,  &c;  Mono-di-g/nia."  [So  much  do  the 
stamens  sometimes  vary,  and  hence  sometimes  the  difficulties  of  the  Lin-^ 
nean  system.]  iZosacesB  $  Sangui86rbe8e.  A  half-tender  herbaceous, 
plant,  native  of  (Me,  where  it  was  first  found  by  the  authors  of  the  Flora 
Pentmam,  by  whom  it  has  been  figured  and  described  in  their  great  work. 
The  introduction  of  it  to  the  gardens  of  this  country  is  due  to  the  Horti- 
cultural Society,  in  whose  collection  at  Chiswick  it  had  been  raised  fit>m 
seeds  collected  in  Chile  by  Mr.  M'Rae.  It  is  increased  by  cuttings  of  its 
half-woody  leafy  stem,  or  by  division  of  the  roots,  or  by  seeds.  During  the 
summer  itgrows  well  m  the  oi>en  border, but  it  will  not  live  there  in  thei 
winter.  This  genus  offers  an  illustration  of  what  is  adled  the  certainty 
and  precision  of  the  Linnean  system  of  botanv,  which  is  hkhly  amusing. 
Perhaps  some  of  our  friends  at  Liverpool,  the  last  strong-hold  of  the  rem- 
nant of  the  followers  of  the  great  Swedish  naturalist,  will  inform  us  to  what. 
Linnean  class  Acse^oa  should  be  referred." — Therm6p8is  (thermaty  a  lupine,i 
and  opm,  the  i^pearance;  g^eral  aspect)  ftb&cea  (falfay  a  bean;  general 
aspect} ;  Legummdsae  $  tSopAoreee,  A  perennial  herbaceous  plant,  remark- 
able for  the  neatness  of  its  trifoliate  or  quinate  leaves,  and  bright  yellow 
lupine-like  flowers.  Found  in  the  north-easteni  side  of  Asia,  by  die  Rus- 
sian collectors ;  and  in  dry  channels  of  mountain  torrents  in  the  valleys  of 
the  Blue  Mountains,  by  Mr.  Douglas.  —  Tabemsemontana  densifldra;  ilpo- 
c/neae.  A  stove  shrub,  firom  India,  by  the  East  India  Company  to  tiie 
garden  of  the  Horticultural  Society.  —  Etbes  tenuiflora;  Grossulacese.  A 
k>w  North  American  shrub,  often  confounded  with  RUfet  a6reum.  —  Lis- 
s^the  (fiwoc,  smooth,  anihoi,  a  flower;  polished  surface  of  the  corolla) 
s^pida.  A  handsome  green-4iouse  shrub,  from  New  Holland  to  the  Clapton 
nursery.  In  the  lAbrary  of  Eniertaimng  Knowledge  it  is  called  the  Austra- 
lian cranberrv.  The  firuit  is  a  succulent  drupe,  and  said  to  be  of  a  very 
delicate  peach-bloom  colour^  having  something  of  the  consistency  and  taste 
of  the  Siberian  crab. 

No.  IX, for  NovembeTy  contam 
1276  to  1283.  —  C&rna  sped^sa.  A  stately  and  ornamental  species, 
firom  the  valiey  of  Nepal,  flowering  and  ripening  its  firuit  there  almost  all  the 
year  round." — Pentstemon  Scouleri.  From  the  Kettle  Falls  of  the  Colom- 
bia by  Mr.  Doudas.  "  In  its  native  counti^  it  is  hal^hrubby,  and  would 
be  the  same  us  in  warm  situations :  it  is,  however,  best  considered  as  a 
perennial.  It  is  very  hardy,  will  grow  in  any  soil,  and  propagates  abun- 
dantly either  by  seeds  or  cuttings.  It  blossoms  in  May  and  June,  and  is 
one  of  the  handsomest  border  flowers  of  that  season.  The  species  was 
named  by  Mr.  Douglas  in  honour  of  Dr.  Scouler,  the  companion  of  his 
voya^  to  the  west  coast  of  America ;  who  has,  we  understand,  been  recently 
appomted  to  the  chair  of  natural  history  in  the  university  of  Glasgow."  — 
Ribet  punctatum.  A  neat  shrub,  with  berries  about  the  si2e  of  those  of 
the  red  currant.  From  the  high  hills  of  Chile.  Rather  tender.  —  Ges- 
neria  rutila  var.  atrosan^;uinea.  From  Rio  Janeiro,  firom  Mr.  J.  M*Cul- 
lodi,  gardener  to  the  R^t  Honourable  Robert  Gordon,  b^  whom  it  was 
presented  to  the  Hortic^tural  Society.  —  Pentstemon  pruinosa.  A  neat 
plant,  with  brilliant  flowers.  From  the  Colombia,  by  Mr.  Douglas.  "  It 
18  perfectly  hardy,  and  perennial ;  but,  like  many  of  the  newly  introduced 
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species  of  this  greniis,  is  afjt  to  exhaust  itself  so  much  in  flowering,  as  io 
become  tittle  b^ter  dian  a  biennial.  This  may,  however,  be  prevented,  by 
pinching  a  part  of  the  flowering  stems  of  each  plant  upon  their  first  appear- 
ance; a  practice  which  may  be  advantageously  adopted  with  renrd  to  all 
plants  having  sunilar  habitB.  It  should  be  cultivated  in  a  shady  place  in 
some  li^t  soil,  in  which  it  will  flower  beautifiilly  during  all  June,  July,  and 
August,  ripening  seeds  in  tolerable  abundance."  --^  Ipom6psi8  elegans; 
Polemon^kei^  A  beantiiul  biennial  or  perennial,  with  scarlet  funnel- 
shaped  flowers.  From  both  sides  of  the  continent  of  North  America,  by 
Mr.  iX)ugla8  to  the  Horticultural  Society.  **  It  is,  unfortunately,  im- 
patient of  cultivation,  bdng  i^t  to  die  off,  without  apparent  cause,  during 
Its  flowering.  Naturally,  it  is  perhaps  perennial ;  but  with  us,  owing  to  thia 
eause,  it  does  not  survnre  beyond  two  years.  The  best  method  of  culti- 
vating it  is  found  to  be  in  cold  damp  soiL  under  a  wall.  It  will  not  live  in 
peat  or  lifi^t  soil."  —  Lophanthus  omsatus;  Labiate  %  Satui^mecB,  A 
Aandsomebardy  perennial,  from  the  Missouri,  flowering  profusely  in  July, 
August,  and  Sq)tember,  and  remarkable  for  the  strons  scent  of  anise  which 
it  yields  when  slightly  bruised.  Flowers,  blue  and  red.  —  <S5syrinchhim 
odoratissimum ;  iHdese.  From  South  America  to  the  Clapton  nursery, 
where  it  is  perfectly  hardy.  **  We  have  here  a  new  instance  of  what  is 
sndled  the  certainiy  and  precmon  of  the  linnean  system  of  botany.  iSlsy- 
rinciuum  appears  to  us  to  belong  to  Blonad^phia  Triindria,  and  it  is  so 
stationed  by  some  Linnean  botanists :  yet  others,  of  mat  authority,  place 
k  in  Tridndria  Monogynia.  We  will  not  pretend  to  decide  between  these 
conflicting  opinions ;  but  we  really  wond^  that  gentlemoi  should  be  still 
found,  with  tiiis  and  hundreds  of  similar  cases  staring  them  in  the  face,  to 
talk  gravely  of  Che  peculiar  precitum  and  certain^  of  the  sexual  system. 
No  one  pretends  to  claim  this  character  of  peculiar  cerUmUy  and  precidon 
for  the  natural  system  ;  but  to  ascribe  it  exdusivdy  to  me  Linnean  is 
notoriously  absurd;  as  if  the  very  clever  artificial  contrivance  of  the  illus- 
trious Swede,  the  utility  of  which  is,  however,  most  extravagantly  over- 
loted,  were  exempt  from  the  imperfections  inherent  in  aU  human  affiurs. 
But  what  amuses  us  the  most  is,  that  while  Linnean  botanists  are  thus 
anxiously  endeavouring  to  maintain  the  ground  which  they  cannot  avoid 
perceiving  is  rapidly  slipping  from  beneath  them,  they  are  slily  adopting  that 
very  system  they  deprecate,  and  adopting  it  by  a  sort  of  patchwork  process, 
which  has  the  peculiar  advantage  of  being  particularly  useless.  (See  Spreni- 
gePt  SysL  Veg,  pasam,  in  the  arrangement  of  genera.)  With  us,  so  com- 
pletely will  prejudice  blind  men's  perceptions,  one  of  the  most  intelli^gent 
and  amiable  men  that  die  age  has  seen  has  announced  himself  a  defender  of 
the  Linnean  faith  in  a  splendid  work,  bearing  for  its  name  the  somewhat 
angular  title  of  *  Monandnan  Plants  of  the  Order  ScUandnetBl*  which  ia 
written,  firom  beginning  to  end,  vpon  the  prmdplet  of  the  tiatural  system.  In 
no  other  country  than  Great  !Ekitain  would  remarks  of  this  nature  be  neces- 
sary, if  we  except  a  few  of  the  southern  kingdoms  of  Europe,  in  whicb 
science  does  not  particularly  flourish.  We  trust  they  will  soon  be  super- 
fuous  among  ourselves." 

JVb.  X,for  December,  contains   

1284  to  1289.— Ffichsia  Aymifolia,  Lopezto  Aymifolia  of  Willdenow. 
A  half4iardy  shrub,  remarkable  for  its  soft  entire  leaves  and  changeable 
flowers,  the  petals  of  which  are  not  rolled  together,  as  is  usually  the  case, 
but  spread  open.  Hie  blossoms  are  at  first  pole-greenish  rose  colour,  gra- 
dually changing  to  deep  red;  so  that  there  are  many  difierent  hues  upon 
l}ie  plant  at  the  same  time.  It  prop^tes  very  readily  by  cuttings,  and 
will  soon  become  a  common  plant.  It  flowers  continually  during  all  the 
summer  months."  —  Pentst^on  acuminata.  A  rival  of  the  beautiful  P. 
^peciosa,  inferior  to  it  in  stature,  but  exceeding  it  in  beauty  of  colouring  and 
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MatnesB  of  ugpeanince.*'  f!n>m  the  sandy  plains  of  Colombia,  by  Mr. 
Douglas.  It  nowers  from  June  to  August.  This  is  by  &r  the  most  diffi* 
cult  to  cultivate  of  all'  its  genus.  No  soil  has  yet  been  found  which  suits 
it.  It  flowers  abundantly,  bat  will  not  produce  seed.  It  is  to  be  feared 
that  unless  we  hu^e  a  ffesh  supply  from  North-west  America,  the  species 
will  be  lost  to  our  gardens."  —  Pentstemon  ^(ica.  **  A  dwarf  spedes, 
thriving  in  common  soil,  flowering  in  prolusion  in  August  and  September, 
and  propagated  by  division  of  the  roots  and  by  seeds.  It  grows  about  a 
foot  high.  — Isopogon  formdsus;  Protedcees.  A  green-house  shrub, 
remarkable  for  its  hard,  neat,  rigid,  divided  leaves,  and  heads  of  purple 
flowers.  Propagated  ,  by  ripened  cuttings,  struck  under  a.bell-^ass.  It 
blossoms  m  July.  This  plant,  the  mostbeautifrd  of  its  genus,  is  said  to  have 
been  introduced  so  lon^  since  as  the  year  1805,  to  the  Kew  garden.  As 
far,  however,  as  the  public  is  concerned,  the  date  of  its  introduction  may  be 
more  propNcriy  fixed  m  1824,  when  it  was  raised  by  Mr.  Mackay,  from  seeds 
collected  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lucky  Bay  by  Mr.  Baxter^  on  his  flrst 
visit  to  the  west  coast  of  New  Holland.  It  is  nghl  that  in  all  questions 
about  the  period  at  which  plants  have  been  introduced,  this  distinction 
should  be  borne  in  mind,  and  that  the  world  should  be  aware  that  the  intro-* 
duction  of  a  plant  to  His  Majesty's  garden  at  Kew  is  a  very  difierent  affiiir 
from  its  introduction  to  Great  Britain.  An  object  cannot  be  properly  said 
to  be  introduced  from  one  country  to  another,  unless  it  is  afterwards  dis- 
sendnated  by  such  means  as  the  mtroducer  possesses }  a  practice  which  is 
adopted  in  every  establishment  in  the  world,  save  in  tiiat  one  which  ought 
to  set  an  example  to  all  others."  There  is  not  a  botanist  or  gardener  who 
has  a  £fpark  of  liberality^  or  ind6|>endeDce  of  mind  who  will  not  agree  with 
Mr.  Lindley  in  the  above  observation.  The  whole  system  and  management 
of  Kew  gardens,  as  we  have  often  stated,  have  long  been,  and  still  are^s- 
graceful  to  a  free,  enlightened,  and  liberal  people.  —  Stachya  germdnica  var. 
pubescens.  —  Micr6styli8  (mikrot,  small,  ttyUt,  a  column ;  small  size  of  the 
column)  ophioglossojdes  var.  mexic^na;  Orchidese.  —  Dendrdbium  sec6n- 
dum ;  OrcmdesB.  "  It  appears^  from  Dr.  Wallich's  drawings,  to  be  a  nicMt 
lovelv  species  in  its  native  places  of  growth,  forming  long  pendent  stems, 
which  throw  out  an  abundance  of  one-sided  racemes  of  purple  flowers,  5  or 
6  in.  long.  Hie  habit  of  this  and  many  other  dendrobiums  being  to  hang 
down  from  the  trees  on  which  they  grow,  it  is  impossible  to  cultivate  them 
with  any  success,  unless  they  are  suspended  in  the  air  in  pots,  or  otherwise 
so  managed  tiiat  they  can  shoot  freely  in  the  way  that  is  natural  to  them." 

Botanical  Cabinet,   By  Messrs.  Loddiges.    In  4to  and  8vo  Parts,  monthly. 
Large  paper,  5r. ;  small  paper,  and  partially  coloured,  2s.  6d, 

Fart  CXLVIII.  for  Aueusty  contains 
1471  to  1480.  —  Hola  'samttkta.  —  Erica  australis.  —  Le6ntice  /halic- 
troides.  —  Orthros&nthus  midtifl6rus.  —  Camellia  jap6nica.  Yervlike  ane- 
mond96ra  crassinervis.  —  Fiburnum  obovktum.  —  ^uphdrbta  fophogona. 
Prom  the  Jardin  du  Roi,  where  it  was  lately  raised  from  seeds  received 
from  Madagascar. — Xeucojum  pulch611um.  —  GreviUea  rosmarinifdlia,  Pri- 
mula decora. 

Part  CXLIX,Jor  September^  contains 
^1481  to  1490. — A'loe  hiimilis. — CochleStfia  d&nica.  —  jStflla  itdb'ca. — 
Blighta  s4pida ;  Sapindacese.  A  native  of  tropical  Africa,  brought  to  the 
West  Indies  in  1778,  by  Admiral  Bligh,  where  it  is  now  become  naturalised, 
and  the  fleshy  cover  of  th6  seed  used  as  a  delicate  article  of  cookery.  The 
tree  in  Messrs.  Loddiges'  stove  is  20  ft.  high. —  riola  dentkta.  —  R^fs  alpl- 
num.  A  stout  bush,  4  or  5  ft.  high,  from  the  mountainous  woods  of  tne 
north  of  Europe*  —  sangufneum.  A  hardy  shrub,  from^  the  Colombia 
river,  with  a  profusion  of  b^tiiul  red  flowers  m  April. — Hoveo  Celst.  An 
elegant  plant  for  a  conservatory,  but  it  will  not  thnve  long  in  a  pot.  Scarce, 
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hexiBxiaA  it  is  difficult  to  propegate. —  Dodecatheon  Meftdia  fldre  4fl)o.-* 
Di^sma  sphseroc^hala. 

Part  CL.for  October^  contaku 

1491  to  1500.  — '  iZhodod^ndron  Chamsecistus.  A  charaung  production 
of  the  Great  Author  of  all  good,*'  firom  the  mountains  of  Canuola,  to  the 
Hackney  botanic  garden^  in  1786,  by  the  Baron  von  Zois.  It  is  a  most 
delicate  little  plant  seldom  exceeding  3  or  4  in.  in  height,  flowering  with  us  in 
M^.  We  increase  it  by  cuttings.  The  soil  should  be  peat,  and  in  winter 
the  plants  mav  be  kept  m  a  cold  frame,  or  under  a  hand-glass.  In  summer 
it  should  be  placed  in  a  shady  situation,  and  moderatel^r  watered.  —  Pulmo* 
nkria  m611is.  A  hardy  perennial  from  Transylvania,  in  1816.  —  Camellia 
euryoides.  A  slender  shrub,  with  pendulous  hairy  branches,  and  white 
flowers  from  the  axils  of  the  leaves  in  April,  not  very  conspicuous.  —  An- 
drdmedff  ^uxifolia.  A  most  elegant  little  shrub,  from  the  mountains  of 
the  Island  of  Bourbon,  by  Mr.  Barclay  of  Bury  I£ll.  With  us  it  flowers 
from  April  to  July,  growmg  from  1  to  8  high ;  the  leaves  are  of  a  strone 
ever-green  texture^  and  the  flowers  exceedingly  beautiful.  It  is  preserved 
without  difficulty  in  the  green-house,  and  may  be  raised  fit>m  seeds,  vrtiuk 
are  perfected  in  this  country <  The  soil  should  be  sandy  peat. — Erica  flex- 
uosa. Ononis  rotundifolia.  —  Alstroem^na  Mcolor.  ^  Raised  in  1826, 
among  some  of  the  A.  tHcolor,  of  which4t  is  a  kind  of  variety.'*  —  Di^sma 
rikbra*  —  Potentilla  alp^stris.  A  very  brilliant  and  showy  species,  from  the 
Alps  of  Switzerland.  —  (Xxalis  Deppet  (in  honour  of  Mr.  Deppe,  a  German 
naturalist  and  collector,  now  on  his  second  expedition  to  l^ew  Spain).  In^ 
troduced  fit>m  Mexico  by  Mr.  Barclay. 

Part  CLLJbr  November,  coniamM 

1501  to  1510. -^H^ea  ferru^nea. — Dillw^tf  pungens.  An  elegant 
New  Holland  shrub,  introduced  m  1825,  b^  Mr.  Mackay.  —  Aphyllinthea 
monspeli^nsis.  —  Afloe  incurva.  —  ^ica  cinerea.  jPris  taiirica.  lUdsed  in 
1626,  from  seeds  receited  from  Dr.  Fischer  of  Petersburg.  The  plant  grows 
only  a  few  indies  hi^,  and  produces  yellow  flowers  in  May* — Pothei^gillii 
Gardhif .  —  ¥A\vcm  glauca.  —  Per8o6nta  latifdlia.  A  New  Holland  shrub, 
3  ft.  high,  with  small  yellow  flowers  in  June  and  July. — jSaxIfraga  decfpiens. 
Part  CLII.for  December^  contamt 

151 1  to  1520.  —  Schelhammera  multifldra  $  Polygon^teae  (?).  An  her- 
baceous plant,  from  New  Holland,  2  ft,  high,  with  pendulous  shoots  and 
delicate  pleasing  pale  red  and  white  flowers.  It  increases  itself  bv  suckers 
fit>m  the  root,  which  are  freely  produced,  and  should  be  potted  in  loam  and 
peat  earth,  and  preserved  in  the  green-house  during  the  winter  months."  — 
Cotone&ster  fi^gida.   From  the  northern  regions  of  Nqml,  by  Dr.  Wallich. 

It  forms  a  handsome  small  bushy  tree,  growing  very  freely,  and  is  perfectly 
hardy,  flowering  with  us  in  May  and  June.  cSie  specimen,  planted  three 
years  since,  is  ^ready  nearly  10  ft.  high.  It  seems  to  thrive  in  any  tolerably 
good  soil,  and  has  been  increased  by  budding  on  the  whitethorn  stock."  — 
Tradesdtntta  elkta.  —  Ferb^a  Melindres  Bot.  Reg.  (chamsedrioides  Siveet). 
—  iSSempervivum  cssspitdsiun.  —  Cdrbera  dich6toma.  A  tree  fix>m  India, 
with  fine,  smooth,  green,  obovate  leaves,  and  beautiful  white  flowers.  It  is 
highly  ornamental  to  the  stove,  may  be  increased  by  layers.  —  jSaxlfraga  de- 
nu^ta.  —  AzMea  viscdsa  rubescens.  — j^Hca  capitata.  —  FothergUla  mkjor. 

7^  British  FUnoer-GardefL  By  Robert  Sweet,  F.L.S.&C.  In  8vo  Numbers, 

monthly,  3s» 
No,  V^for  October^  contains 
17  to  20.  —  Cobureta  (*'  We  have  named  the  present  handsome  genus 
in  compliment  to  His  Koysl  Highness  Leopold,  Pnnce  of  Saxe  Cobui]g,  who 
is  much  attached  to  botanical  science,  and  the  bulbous-rooted  plants  in  par- 
ticular, in  whose  collection  at«Claremont,  several  rare  ones  have  flowered  for 
the  first  time  in  this  country.'*)  incamkta;  Amarylli(i««;r,  tribe  2.  l^cra* 
tifdrmes  Herbert.   A  grand  and  very  distinct  genus ;  the  drawing  made  firom 
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a  hvSb  in  full  flower  in  Mr.  Ki^riit's  exotic  nursery.  King's  Road,  Chelsea, 
nvho  received  it  from  Quito  in  rem  two  years  ago.  It  was  first  discovered 
by  the  noted  travellers,  Humboldt  and  Boi^land,  who  found  it  growing  on 
the  banks  of  the  river  Machanpura,  near  Quito,  at  the  altitude  of  8910  ft. 
above  the  level  of  the  sea;  so  that  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  it  will  prove 
sufficiently  hardy  to  endure  our  winters,  if  planted  about  6  in.  de^  in  a  warm 
border  in  a  sheltered  situation ;  a  rich  loamy  soil,  that  is  very  sandy,  will  be 
most  proper  for  it,  and  it  would  be  the  safest  plan  to  cover  it  a  little  in  winter, 
till  such  time  as  it  has  hada&ir  trial,  as  we  suspect  it  is  at  present  very  rare, 
not  having  heard  of  it  in  any  other  collection ;  but  when  llie  bulbs  get  wdl 
establishes,  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  they  vnll  Tipea  seed  freely,  as  we  per- 
ceived there  were  a  great  quantity  of  inunature  seeds,  in  a  withered  capsule, 
tjaat  did  not  come  to  perfection ;  the  seeds  appeared  to  have  a  membraneous 
winged  margin,  in  the  youn^  state  that  we  examined  them."  —  j^sdipiat 
pulchra ;  ^Mdepikin?  Asdepie^.  A  hardy  herbaceous  perennial,  with  dark 
purple  and  red  flowers,  from  North  America.  It  makes  a  handsome  stately 
plant, "  attaining  to  the  height  of  3  or  4  f^  in  the  common  garden  soil,  and 
considerably  more  if  planted  in  peat,  continuing  to  produce  an  abundance  of 
its  curious  purple  flowers  from  July  to  the  middle  of^ September.  The  flowers 
of  several  species  of  this  natural  order  have  the  smgular  fiiculty  of  catching 
flies,  which  are  attracted  to  the  flowers  for  the  sake  of  the  honey,  which  is 
produced  in  most  of  them  in  great  abundance;  and  we  have  sometimes  db-» 
served  a  few  entrapp^  in  the  flowers  of  the  present  species,  but  not  so  often 
as  in  some  others.  It  is  readily  increased  by  dividing  at  the  root,  or  by 
seeds ;  the  latter  are  produced  in  pods,  embedded  in  cotton,  as  are  tiiose  of 
the  whole  genus."  —  tE'nothera  JJndleydna;  Ona^rariae.  ''One  of  the 
most  beautiml  spedes."  —  Cyclob6thra  (kykht,  a  circle;  botkrot,  a  well  or 
pit ;  circular  pit  in  each  leaflet  of  the  flower  of  the  other  species)  purpurea ; 
7\iSpdce€e.  A  bulb  with  a  nodding  flower,  and  branched  stem  2  ft  high, 
beani^  bulbs  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves.  Imported  from  Mexico,  by  Mr. 
Tate  of  the  Sloane  Street  nurserv.  Handsome.  "  Like  the  otiier  species 
it  tiirives  best  in  a  li^t  sandy  soil,  and  will  succeed  well  in  a  warm  border, 
planted  fi^m  4  to  6  in.  deep,  according  to  the  size  of  the'bulb.  These  may  be  - 
taken  up  in  autumn,  after  flowering,  and  kept  dry,  and  out  of  the  reach  of 
frost  till  the  following  spring,  to  be  planted  apain  die  latter  end  of  March  or 
beginning  of  April,  or  before,  if  they  are  indmed  to  shoot ;  or,  if  left  in  tiie 
ground  tdl  the  winter,  they  will  require  a  littie  covering  to  secure  them  from 
too  much  moisture,  or  very  severe  frost." 

lio,  VI,  for  Nbvemher,  conlabts 
21  to  24.-— Uvul^  pub^a;  JIfelanthkces*  "  Rare  and  pretty." 
From  Carolina  to  Bury  HjII  garden.  —  Geor^na  Cervant^'.  Readily  dis- 
tinguished &om  all  the  other  spedes  of  the  genus  by  its  numerous  slender 
branches,  which  are  nearly  sohd :  the  spathulate  seeds  will  also  distinguish 
it  at  once  from  G.  crockta,  as  well  as  tiie  hollow  fistulous  stem  of  that  spe- 
cies. According  to  Lagasca,  the  G.  cocci nea  and  G.  rosea  of  Cavanilles  are 
also  very  distinct  species ;  the  G.  rdsea  is  readily  distinguished  from  G.  varia- 
bilis, to  which  it  is  nearly  related  by  its  bipinnate  leaves.  We  have  seen  a  few 

Slants  of  it  this  season,  and  some  of  them  producing  double  flowers ;  we 
ave  also  seen,  at  Mr.  Russell's  nursery  at  Battersea,  a  brautifnl  double 
variety  of  the  present  spedes.  This  spedes  requires  precisdy  the  same  sort 
of  treatment  as  the  more  common  sorts :  to  be  taken  up,  and  kept  dry  and 
out  of  the  reach  of  firost  all  the  winter ;  and  to  be  planted  a^;ain  as  soon  as 
the  weather  permits  in  spring,  when  it  may  be  increased  by  dividing  in  seve- 
ral parts,  or  it  may  be  raised  fi^m  seeds,  which  ripen  in  abundance.  —  Di&n- 
thus  Balbisn.  A  beautiful  dark  red  pink,  from  Genoa.  —  Asdepiat  deciun- 
bens.  A  handsome  and  scarce  spedes,  nearly  rdated  to  A.  tuberdsa. 
No.  VILfrr  December,  containt 
25  to  28:— F6ch8ta  ^ymifdha.-— N6cca  (D.  Nocca,  an  Ital.  bot.)  rfgida^ 
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Conipdsitik.  A  halfJiardv  pereniualy  firom  Mexico,  very  fragrant  when  In 
flower ;  attaining  the  height  of  10  fr.  in  common  garden  soi],  by  the  side  of  a 
wall,  and  readily  propagated  by  cuttings  planted  under  a  hand-idass  in  spring, 
— Di4nthus  pubescens.  Interesting,  beautiful,  and  superb."  ]  PrcMn  Smyrna^ 
to  the  Bpsom  nursery.  — OVobus  vari^atus.   A  handsome  perennial. 

Geranidceee.  By  Robert  Sweet,  F.L.S.  &c.  In  8vo  Numbers,  monthly.  5s, 

Nos.  XV L  to  XV III,  for  October y  November y  and  December ^  contain 
61  to  72.  —  Pelargdnium  perdmplum. — P.  bipinnatffidum.  A  seedling,  by 
Mr.  Chandler ;  singukrly  handsome,  and  supposed  to  be  a  hybrid  between  P. 
quinquevulnerum  and  P.  triste.  —  P.  Damley^num.  Raised  by  Mr.  Samuel 
Andrews,  gardener  to  the  Earl  of  Damley,  Sandgate,  Kent.  —  P.  anac4mp* 
ton  (anakamptoMy  recurved),  Recurved-calvxed  StoriK's-bill.^  A  hybrid,  froiQ 
Russell's  Enham  nursery,  Battersea.  —  P.  insculptum,  nutans,  praedknun, 
and  nodosum.  —  P.  succulentum,  compdctum,  conunixtum,  and  JLittleonttm 
(from  Mr.  Little's  collection  in  the  King's  Road,  Chelsea). 

CitHnea.   By  Robert  Sweet,  F.L.S.  &c.    In  8vo  Numbers,  every  alternate 

Month.  3s. 

No,  XXVI,  for  September,  contains 

101  to  104-.  —  HeMnthemum  Mill^*.  —  H.  ^hymifolium.  A  very  pretty 
little  dwarf  plant,  with  ydlow  flowers.  —  H.  ma(T&nthon.  A  strong-grow* 
ing,  very  handsome,  white-flowered  species.  —  H.  m.  var.  m61tiplex.  Same 
species,  with  double  flowers ;  very  handsome. 

No,  XXVII,  for  NovembcTy  contains 

105  to  108.  —  Heli&nthemum  tauricum.  From  the  nursery  of  Messrs. 
Whitley,  Brames,  and  Milne.  —  H.  mut&bile  var.  rosea.  From  the  Clapton 
nursery.  —  H.  cheiranthoides.  A  handsome,  bushy,  upright,  branching  shrub, 
from  uie  Bristol  nursery.  —  H.  ellipticum.  A  pretty  little  species,  from 
Barbary,  raised  from  seeds  in  the  Chelsea  botanic  garden. 

The  Botanic  Garden.    By  B.  Maund,  F.L.S.  &c.    In  small  4to  Numbers, 
monthly.    Large  paper,  Is,  6d, ;  small  paper.  Is, 

Nos,  LVIII,  to  LX,fbr  October,  November,  and  December,  contain 
229  to  240.  —  Cyclamen  coum.  *'  Very  few  admirers  of  the  (T^clamen 
endeavour  to  increase  any  of  them  by  seed ;  which  must  be  regretted,  both 
on  account  of  the  almost  certain  success  which  would  attend  thdr  attempts, 
and  also  from  their  comparative  scarcity  being  hereby  perpetuated.  Many 
have  probably  been  deterred  from  the  practice,  by  an  erroneous  statement, 
which  has  been  copied  from  book  to  book,  asserting  that  seedlings  aire  five 
years  before  they  flower.  With  proper  management,  they  flower  at  two 
years  old,  and  require  no  uncommon  attention.''  (See  Gard,  Mag.,  Vol.  I. 

§.  386.)  —  Aubrietuz  purpiirea.  A  desirable  perennial,  3  in.  high,  with  purple 
owers  in  May.  —  Primula  villdsa  flore  &lbo.  —  Silene  aca61is.     Finca  her- 
bkcea.  —  Onosma  tauricum.  Handsome  and  uncommon.  —  Helonias  bull^ta. 

Magnolifl  conspfciia.  —  Sida,  walvaeflora.  —  A'ster^  ten^llus.  —  A'mica 
mont^jia.    A  tonic  and  antiseptic.  —  Andr6meda  marina. 
Moscoe,  Mrs.  Edward,  of  Toxteth  Park,  near  Liverpool :  Floral  Illustrar 
tions  of  the  Seasons,  consisting  of  Representations  drawn  from  Nature, 
of  some  of  the  most  beautiful,  hardy,  and  rare  Herbaceous  Plants,  culti- 
vated in  the  Flower-Gardai,  carefully  arranged  according  to  their  Seasons 
of  Flowering;  with  Botanical  Descriptions,  Directions  for  Culture,  &c. 
.  London.    In  7  Royal  4to  Numbers,  each  with  8  Plates,  and  9  or  more 
.  Page«  of  Letter^press.  9s. 

ThL<^i  work  is  dedicated  to  William  Roscoe,  Esq.,  by  his  ^  afiectionate 
daught  jer,"  as  a  mark  of  reject  and  afiection,  but  more  particularly  of  ^ti- 
lude,  f  or  the  warm  attachment  whidi  has  contributed  so  much  to  the  happmess 
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of  hef  life.  The  object  of  the  work  is  to  place  botamcal  'subjects  in  an  attrac- 
tive form,  and  to  attach  to  them  useful  and  acccurate  information.  The  first 
Number  contains  illustrations  of  spring,  by  figures  of  Oocus,  Hep&tica, 
iScilla,  j^arcissus,  Erj^onium,  Adonii,  Primula,  and  Sanffuin^oia ;  the  let- 
ter-press containing  lists  of  other  spring-flowering  species  of  the  same  genera. 
Number  IL  illustrates  sununer  by  P^nla,  Ptil6x,  ifoemone,  Pulmonkria, 
Camp4nula.  CEnoth^  Ol&rkis,  and  PotentlUa,  with  lists  of  other  summer— 
flowering  species.  Number  III.  represents  atltumn  by  Esclisch^Utzia,  Cata- 
n4nche.  Coreopsis,  Geoi^iur,  Rudb^dciflr,  Scabidsa,  Lob^,  and  ^'ster^  with 
lists  as  before.  These  are  all  the  Numbers  that  are  published.  The  figures 
are  beautifiilly  drawn,  «ul  perhaps,  on  the  whole,  not  badly  coloured; 
though  we  must  say,  thut,  considerii^  the  size  of  the  figures,  we  expected 
something  better.  The  artist  might  take  a  hint  firom  the  Botanic  Garden^ 
the  Botamcal  Register^  and  HorticultureU  Ttan»action$y  comparing  those 
l^ants  figured  in  the  three  works ;  for  example,  Oocus  with  the  group  in  the 
Trans.  Hort,  Soc.  (Gard.  Mag.,  Vol.  V.  p.  616.),  Cl^kw  polchdDa  wkh  that 
plant  in  the  Botamc  Garden,  and  Eschschdltsta  with  that  of  the  Botanic  Re^ 
guter.  The  letter-press  is  every  thing  that  such  a  work  requires ;  and  it 
gives  us  pleasure  to  know  that  the  wo»  has  a  good  sale. 

The  Flames  Guide  and  Cultivator's  Directoiy,  &c.     By  Hobert  Sweet, 
F.L.S.  &c.    In  8vo  Numbers,  monthly.    3s.  coloured ;  2s.  plain.' 

Ko.  XXVIII. for  October,. contains 
1 09  to  112. — Titian  Tulip. — Painted  Lady  Anemone-fio^H^ed  Oeorgina. 
CJ^'  1S«)      The  present  handsome  variety  belongs  to  a  new  tribe,  known 
by   the  name   of  Anemone-flowered 
amongst  cultivators,'  the  iflowers  having 
their  centre  composed  of  narrow  radiated 
florets,  like  the  small  petals  in  the  centre 
of  the  double  anemone;  we  suppose 
they  must  have  first  ori§;inated  by  the 
common  double  being  mixed  with  one 
known  by  the  name  of  a8trantisfl6ra, 
which  would  doubtless  produce  the  pre- 
sent curious  varieties.    This  race,  ^om 
its  great  dissimilarity  to  the  common 
double  type,  will  make  a  very  pleasing 

'  variety,  and  will  doubtless  be  in  general 
cultivation;  grown  amongst  the  other 
double  sorts,  we  see  in  some  of  the  varie- 
ties a  tendency  to  produce  large  rays,  in- 
termixed with  the  smaller  ones,  some  so 
much  so,  that  they  would  scarcely  be  re- 
cognised as  belonging  to  the  tribe.  They  require  precisely  the  same  sort  of 

•  treaiment  as  the  other  double  sorts ;  to  be  brought  forward  a  little  in  pots  in 
a  fiame,  or  in  the  hot-house  or  green-house,  if  convenient,  and  to  be  planted 
in  the  open  jground  as  soon  as  possible,  when  there  is  no  more  apprehension 
of  fix>st  tor  the  season ;  if  planted  in  the  open  ground  at  once,  witnout  being 
brought  forward  at  all  by  artificial  heat,  they  wUl  be  much  hardier,  and  may 
be  pknted  out  earlier,  as  the  slight  firosts  will  not  injure  them.  We  have 
seen  them  succeed  quite  well  when  planted  out  the  latter  end  of  March,  or 
beginning  of  April,  and  have  even  known  them  stand  the  whole  winter  in 
the  open  ground  without  protection,  but  the  winter  was  that  season  very 
mQd;  so  &at  it  is  safest  to  take  up  the  roots,  and  to  keep  them  dry  and  out 
of  the  reach  of  fi-ost  till  the  following  spring,  when  they  may  be  increased 
by  dividing  the  roots ;  but  a  part  of  the  crown  must  be  left  to  each  root,  or 
they  will  not  produce  a  shoot.  New  varieties  may  be  raised  firom  seed  to 
an.eniUeBs  extent,  and  superior  ones  may  be  obtained  by  takipg  pains. in 
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mixine  the  colours  by  fertflisatioii  when  in  flower.  We  observed,  at  Mr. 
Russell's  nursery,  at  Battersea,  a  handsome  double  variety  of  O.  Cervant^sci, 
of  a  pretty  orange-colour,  and  not  unlike  a  double  ranunculus;  it  is  the 
first  double  variety  of  that  species  that  we  have  yet  seen.  Mr.  J.  Lee»  at 
Hanunersmith,  possesses  a  fine  collection  of  this 
handsome  tribe,  having  purchased  the  whole  of  the 
stock  fi^m  Mr.  Drummond,  who  first  raised  them.*' 
—  Nonpareil  Ranunculus.  Different  cultivators 
( 19.)  Yvty  very  considerably  in  the  time  of 
planting  their  ranunculus  roots,  some  putting  them 
m  the  ^oimd  the  latter  end  of  this  monlli,  or  the 
beginmng  of  November,  and  others  not  planting  any 
until  February  or  Mardi ;  and  we  believe  if  aU  the 
broad-leaved  varieties  were  planted  in  autumn,  and 
the  narrow  muldfid-leaved  varieties  in  spring,  they 
would  both  succeed  better  than  by  planting  them 
altogether,  and  at  the  same  time;  as  the  narrow- 
leaved  sorts,  without  doubt  originally  a  distinct 
species,  are  natives  of  a  warmer  climate  than  the 
broad-leaved  sorts." 

No,  XXIX,  for  November y  contain* 
113  to  116.  —  Young's  Marouess  of  Winchester  Pink.  A  very  hand- 
some new  variety,  sold  by  Mr.  Hogg  of  Paddinston  Green  at  5f .  a  plant, 
and  well  deserving  a  place  in  every  collection  of  pinks,  trom  its  large  size^ 
handsome  form,  and  brilliancy  of  colours."  —  Bijou  de  Clermont  Carnation. 
A  very  handsome  scarlet  bizard,  now  selling  by  Mr.  Hogg  at  a  guinea  a 
plant.  — -Dark  <u^mson  globe-flowered  Oeorgina.  A  pretty  variety  l^onging 
to  a  distinct  tribe,  with  ^lobular-headed  flowers.  This  tribe  was  raised  about 
the  same  time  as  that  with  anemone  flowers,  and  both  are  very  ornamental, 
and  form  an  agreeable  variety  with  the  common  forms  of  georgina.  —  Rose 
Camusa  de  Craix  Tulip.  From  the  choice  collection  of  Mr.  Pile,  Cambridge 
Road,  Mle  End ;  selling  price  four  guineas  a  bulb. 

No,  XXX,  fir  December^  containt 
117  to  120.  —  Aurora  Georgma,  a  variety  of  G.  Cervant^';  "the  first 
double  variety  that  we  have  ever  seen  of  that  species,  whidi  makes  it  the 
more  desirable."  From  Russell's  Battersea  nursery. —  Pa^'s  Lord  Hill 
Auricula.  From  the  select  collection  of  J.  P.  Bumard,  Esq.,  of  Formosa  Cot- 
tage, Holloway,  where  the  difierent  varieties  of  auricula  are  flowered  in  the 
greatest  perfection." — Lancashire  Hero  Tulip. — Maria  Louisa  Ranimculus. 

Medical  Botany^  &c.    By  John  Stq)henson,  M.D.,  and  James  Morss 
Churchill,  Esq.,  Surgeon.    In  8vo  Numbers,  monthly,  St,  6d, 

No.  XXXIV,  for  October^  contains 
133  to  136.  —  RitiaeoL  Hydrol&pathum.  By  far  the  laif;est  of  our  docks. 
The  roots  strike  a  blade  colour  with  sulphate  of  iron,  and  give  out  their  as- 
tringent principle  both  to  water  and  rectified  spirit.  Seldom  used  in  medi- 
cine; but  a  decoction  of  B,  Patientia  operates  as  a  cathartic,  and  at  the 
same  time  improves  the  tone  of  the  stomach.  —  R,  Acetdsa.  The  acidity  of 
the  leaves  is  owing  to  the  presence  of  superoxalate  of  potash,  which  may  be 
extracted  firom  them,  and  purified  by  crystallisation.  The  juice  forms  with 
water  a  refiricerant  drink  in  fevers.  For  culinary  purposes  the  French  sorrel 
CR.  scutktus}  is  generally  preferred ;  but  the  Parisians  consider  iS.  orifolius 
itore  Fran,,  as  the  most  delicate  of  the  species.  —  Glycyrrhiza  ^^bra.  The 
roots  of  the  wild  Jamaica  liquorice  T  A^brus  precatdrius),  a  beautifiil  climbing 
shrub,  resemble  so  much  the  true  liquorice  in  appearance  and  qualities,  that 
they  are  often  sold  in  Incfia,  and  used  as  such.'^  The  liquorice  is  cultivated 
in  tne  nei^bourfaood  of  London^  and  in  difoent  parts  of  the  country,  in 
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small  quantities,  and  the  roots  sold  to  die  brewers  and  druggists  at  fixMn 
2Lto  3i.  per  cwt.  It  is  propagatedby  cuttings  of  the  small  roots,  plantedin 
l%ht  sanay  soil,  trenched  three  spits  de^,  in  rows  8  ft.  asunder,  and  the  plants 
18  in.  apart  in  the  row.  A  crc^  of  omons,  radishes,  &c.,  may  be  taken  the 
first  year,  but  nothing  of  this  kmd  during  die  second  and  third  suomiers.  At 
the  end  of  the  third  summer  the  roots  are  taken  up,  trimmed  of  the  side 
shoots,  which  are  reserved  for  cuttines,  moderately  dried,  and  tied  in  bun- 
dles for  sale.  The  extract  is  obtained  by  maceration  in  boiling  water,  then 
boiling,  straining,  and  evaporating.  It  is  prepared  on  a  large  scale  abroad, 
and  imported  cmeflv  from  Spain.  The  powder  of  liquorice  sold  in  the  shops 
is  often  mixed  with  flour.  "  Unlike  other  sweets,  liquorice  has  had  tne 
reputation,  Grom  time  immemorial,  of  allaying  thirst,  which  property  is  attri- 
buted by  Cullen  to  an  acid  and  bitter  matter,  which  follows  the  extraction 
of  the  sweetness  by  chewing.  Under  the  form  of  extract  it  is  in  common 
use  as  a  demulcent,  in  cou^  and  hoarsenesses ;  and  is  sometimes  taken  to 
relieve  acidity  of  the  stomach.  It  is  also  employed  to  cover  the  unpleasant 
taste  of  several  bitter  and  nauseous  drugs,  particularly  aloes  and  Peruvian 
bark."  —  JliarrDbium  vulg^ ;  Conunon  Horehound.  The  active  principles 
of  this  plant  appear  to  be  a  bitter,  extractive,  volatile  oi],  and  gallic  acid.  It 
is  a  popular  remedy  with  the  poor,  is  tonic,  jgrodudng  an  increased  flow  of 
urine,  and  in  considerable  doses  gendy  aperient  The  nostrum,  sold  as 
Balsam  of  Horehound,  conosts,  according  to  Paris,  of  infusion  of  horehound 
and  Ucjuorice  root,  vddi  double  the  proportion  of  proof  spirit  or  brandy ;  to 
which  18  added  opium,  camphor,  benzom,  squills,  oil  of  aniseed,  and  honey. 
A  remedy  for  consumption,  forsooth  M  '*  y  Fierktrum  ilbum ;  Whke^hwered 
Veratnim,  or  White  ffel&rdore.  A  native  of  the  mountainous  districts  in 
most  of  Europe  fi^m  Norway  to  Greece,  but  not  in  Great  Britain.  In  the 
Alpine  pastures  of  Switzerland,  this  stately  plant,  accompani^  by  the  GeOf 
tiana  lutea,  makes  a  magnificent  i^pearance.  The  root,  which  is  the  part 
used  in  medicine,  is  tuberose  and  ramose,  with  a  disagreeable  odour,  and 
an  acrid,  nauseous^  and  bitter  taste,  excoriating  the  mouth  and  fauces ; 
while  the  powder,  if  applied  to  wounds,  produces  effects  on  the  animal  eco- 
nomy of  a  highly  deleterious  nature,  the  whole  plant  being  in  fact  poi- 
sonous. K  applied  to  the  membrane  lining  the  nose,  it  proves  a  violent 
sternutatory.  In  the  chemical  analysis  of  the  roo^  a  poisonous  prin- 
ciple can  be  'separated,  and  is  known  under  the  name  of  Veratrine.  The 
same  principle  is  discovered  in  every  species  of  the  genus,  and  also  in  the 
bulb  of  Cdldiicum  autumnMe.  Taken  m  any  form,  the  Ferktrum,  or  White 
Hellebore,  is  a  violent  poison.  In  medicine  it  is  applied  in  cases  where  it  is 
necessary  to  excite  ^ckly  a  strons  action  of  the  bowels.  When  given 
with  this  intention,  it  has  answered  ver]^  well  in  the  case  of  old  people,  when 
an  enormous  accumulation  of  feces  existed  in  the  lai^  intestmes."  It  is 
em[^oyed,  conjoined  with  opium,  in  gout,  and  was  at  one  period  considered 
the  active  ingredient  of  the  Eau  Medkmale, 

No.  XXXV.  for  November^  cotUami 
137  to  140.  —  iln^thum  grav^lens.  "  Like  the  anise  and  caraway,  the 
seeds  of  dill  are  carminative  and  stomachic;"  as  are  also  the  seeds  of 
f^el  and  angelica. —  Ctkcumis  Coloc^this,  the  Colocynth  or  Bitter  Cucum- 
ber. This  trauing  annual  is  abundant  m  Turkey,  and  is  supposed  by  many  to 
be  the  plant  described  in  the  subjoined  passage  of  holy  writ : — *  And  one  went 
out  into  the  field  to  gather  herbB,  and  found  a  wild  vine,  and  gathered  thereof 
wild  gourds  his  lap  fml,  and  came  and  shred  them  into  the  pot  of  pottage :  for 
he  knew  them  not.  So  they  poured  out  for  the  men  to  eat  And  it  came 
to  pass,  as  they  were  eating  pottage,  that  they  cried  out,  and  said,  O  thou 
man  of  God  [herbalist  ?],  there  is  death  in  the  pot.  And  they  could  not 
eat  thereof.'  *'  Given  in  over-doses,  it  acts  as  a  drastic  pui^gative,  to  such 
an  extent  as  to  bring  on  deHw^im  •  which,  after  a  timei,  goes      by  drinldng 
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imlk.  ^  No  cathardc  is  more  loa^f  prized,  nor  oftener  used."  —  Sk!&x 
B;Q88eU»7iir.  The  baik  of  this  species,  and  of  &  &lba  and  others,  contains 
tannin,  and,  it  is  said,  has  been  found  useful  as  a  substitute  for  cinchona. 
The  S,  Russelltana,  or  Bedford  Willow,  is  the  most  nrofitable  for  cultivation 

.of  any  species  of  the  genus,  not  only  on  account  of  its  timber,  but  also  for 
its  bsffk,  its  r^id  growth,  and  its  handsome  aspect.    The  Huntington, 

•Dishley,  and  some  other  species,  come  yery  near  it.  -—  Fitis  vinSfera. 

No,  XXXVI,  for  DecemheTy  contains 
'  141  to  144.  —  «/un(peru9  commihiis.  The  leaves  of  the  juniper  are 
balsamic  and  agreeable ;  to  the  taste  resinous,  and  somewhat  bitter.  The 
berries  have  a  very  agreeable  odour,  are  soft,  warm,  and  bitterish.  They 
contain  sugar,  mucilage,  a  small  quantity  of  light  essential  oil,  of  a  white  or 
yellow  cofour,  possessing  the  flavour  of  the  juniper,  and  a  strong  smell. 
A  writer  in  the  Jour.  Pharm.,  1827,  p.  215.,  asserts  that  the  b^es  contain 
an  essential  oil  before  their  maturity,  turpentine  when  ripe,  and  a  resin  when 
dry  on  the  tree«  Most  of  those  wmch  are  used  in  this  country  are  brought 
from  Holland  and  Italy;  and  they  should  be  chosen  fresh,  not  much 
shrivelled,  and  free  from  mouldiness.  The  Italian  are  said  to  be  the  best, 
gum  sandarach,  or  vemix,  as  it  is  commonly  called,  is  an  exudation  from 
the  J,  comm^is,  growing  in  warm  climates ;  though  that  which  is  generally 
met  with  in  commerce  is  the  produce  of  the  Tliuja  articulkta,  or  Jointed 
Arix>r-vitas.  It  is  commonly  used  as  pounce.  Medically,  juniper  berries 
are  carminative  and  diuretic ;  and  given  in  the  form  of  infiision,  combined 
with  other  medicines  of  the  same  properties,  will  often  be  found  to  act 
freely  on  the  kidneys.  This  virtue  of  the  berries  depends  on  their  essential 
oil ;  and  as  the  tops  of  the  plant  also  contain  it,  they  are  sometimes  used. 
The  wood  is  considered  to  be  sudorific,  and  has  besa  occasionally  substi- 
tuted for  guaiacum  and  sassafras.  Linnaeus  states  in  his  Flora  Lappdnka, 
that  a  decoction  of  juniper  berries,  when  fermented,  is  used  in  Sweden  as 
common  drink ;  but  the  assertion  of  some  writers,  that  it  is  substituted  for 
tea  and  coffee,  he  contradicts.*'  —  Jimfperus  iS'abina.  The  leaves  and  tops 
•**  give  out  a  great  part  of  thdr  active  matter  to  watery  liquors,  and  tne 
whole  to  rectified  spirit ;  tinging  the  former  of  a  brownish,  and  the  latter  of 
a  dark  green,  colour.  Distified  with  water,  thev  yield  a.laiige  ^andty  of 
'essential  oil,  on  which  the  activity  of  the  plant  depends.  Savin  is  a  power- 
ful stimulant,  and  was  once  much  employed  as  an  emmenagogue.  A  strong 
decoction  of  the  powder  has  often  been  given  in  large  doses,  with  a  view 
to  procure  abortion ;  but  if  it  be  capable  of  producing  such  an  effect,  which 
is  very  doubtful,  it  is  when  it  acts  as  a  hydragogue  purgative." — ^ph6rbfta 
offidn^urum.  A  prickly  lactescent  shrub,  from  Africa.  The  euphorbium 
of  the  shops  is  obtained  by  making  slight  incisions  in  the  plant,  from  which 
exudes  a  milk-like  juice,  that  concretes  into  oblong  or  roundish  tears.  Hiis 
substance  excites  an  extremely  violent  local  action:  solid,  or  as  milk,  it 
proves  highly  acrimonious,  inflaming  and  ulcerating;  as  powder,  it  Is  the 
most  violent  errhiae  that  we  possess.  "When  a  minute  portion  is  mixed 
with  powdered  starch,  and  taken  as  snuff,  it  has,  like  the  powder  of  ^'sarum 
europ8s\uu,  been  found  useful  in  various  affections  of  tne  head.  Most  of 
the  other  species  of  £uph<Srbta  possess  similar  properties.  The  seeds  of 
jE.  Z^thynis,  or  Caper  Spurge,  have  lately  been  proposed  as  a  substitute  for 
the  root  cacuanha,  and  the  oil  expressed  from  them  as  a  substitute  for 
Oroton  T^&um.  E,  Ipecacu&iiha  is  both  emetic  and  carthartic.  E.  corol- 
Ikta  possesses  double  the  strength  of  jidfqp.  E.  heliosoopia,  the  Sun 
Spurge,  or  Wart-wort,  is  used  in  many  parts  as  a  stimulatixig  application 
for  destroying  warts  and  other  excrescences.  Two  drachms  of^^  the  ex- 
pressed jmce  of  this  species  killed  a  kitten  in  half  an  hour.  —  JS^ryngium 
marltimum.  *«  Eryngo  root  has  a  sweet  agreeable  taste  and  aromatic  smell, 
and  it  gives  out  its  properties  to  water.   This  root  was  formerly  supposed 
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to  be  possessed  of  many  virtues.  Boerhaave  reckons  it  as  the  first  of 
aperient  diuretic  roots,  and  it  has  been  recommended  in  gonorrhoea  and 
visceral  obstructions,  particularly  of  the  gall-bladder  and  liver.  Menstrual 
suppressions  are  reported  to  be  removed  by  it,  and  quartan  agu^  are  like- 
wise stated  to  have  yielded  to  it.  To  crown  its  other  virtues,  it  iff  much 
esteemed  for  its  supposed  aphrodisiac  qualities ;  and  at  Colchester,  where 
the  candied  root  is  prepared,  considerable  quantities  of  it  are  still  sold,  we 
are  informed,  in  consequence  of  Her  Majesty  Queen  Charlotte  being  pre- 
sented with  a  box  of  it,  as  she  passed  through  that  town  on  her  first  arrival 
in  England.  It  is  now  little  used  by  medical  practitioners ;  but  while  we 
are  taught  to  believe  by  respectable  authorities  that  two  grains,  and  even 
one,  of  blue  pill  for  a  dose,  can  act  beneficially  on  the  system,  we  see  no 
reason  why  this  root,  and  many  others,  should  be  destitute  of  all  virtue, 
when  properly  administered  and  judiciously  persevered  in,  even  though  thdr 
direct  effects  on  the  system  manifest  themselves  in  no  very  evident  manner. 
The  E,  camp^stris,  or  Pidd  Eryngo,  with  deeply  divided  leaves,  which 
grows  naturally  in  our  meadows  and  pastures  ac^oining  the  sea,  is  said  to  pos- 
sess the  same  qualities  and  medical  properties,  and  is  prderred  on  the  Con- 
tinent." —  Geoffrdya  in^rmis ;  Leguminosse.  The  smooth  Geoflfroya,  Bas- 
tard Cabba^  tree,  or  Worm  Bark  tree,  is  a  native  of  Jamaica  and  Mar- 
tinique :  it  is  lofty,  with  white  wood,  which  is  so  tough  as  to  be  preferred 
beyond  all  others  for  the  shafts  of  carriages.  The  bark  is  nsed  as  a  worm 
powder  in  the  West  Indies  $  but,  though  mduded  in  our  Materia  Medica,  is 
very  sddom  prescribed. 

JVb.  XXXVIL  fir  January^  1830,  contmm 
146  to  148. —  Dorstteifl  Contraylhva ;  CTrtfcese.  A  perennial  from 
South  America  and  the  West  Indies,  with  fusiform,  compact,  rugose, 
knotty  roots,  which  have  an  agreeable  aromatic  smell,  and  a  rough,  bit- 
terish, warm,  acrid  taste.  It  has  been  considered  stimulant,  sudormc,  and 
tonic,  but  is  now  little  ^ployed  —  Zr^thrum  Salickria.  Astringent  and 
tonic,  but  littie  used.  —  Bosw611ta  (by  Dr.  Roxburgh,  in  memoiy  of  the 
late  Dr.  John  Boswell  of  Edmburgh)  serrata ;  Kat.  Ord.  JIf  Sliae.  A 
lofty  tree  of  central  India,  which  produces  the  gum  Olibanum  of  com- 
merce. This  substance  distils  from  incisions  made  in  the  bark  of  the  tree 
during  the  summer  months.  It  is  the  frankincense  of  the  ancients,  the  thut 
of  the  Romans,  and  the  Hbanot  of  Theophrastus  and  Dioscorides.  "  In 
the  early  ages,  it  was  much  used  as  incense  in  sacrifices ;  and,  in  modem 
times,  tiie  Greek  and  Romish  churches  still  retain  the  use  of  firankincense 
in  some  of  their  ceremonies."  When  heated,  it  bums  brilliantiy,  and  cBf- 
fuses  an  agreeable  odour,  and  is  chiefly  employed  as  a  perfume  in  the  rooms 
of  the  sick.  —  S&cchamm  officinamm.  The  Chinese  date  the  cultivation 
of  the  sugar-cane  from  the  most  remote  antiquity.  Dr.  Roxburgh  considers 
the  spedes  cultivated  in  China  as  distinct  from  that  grown  in  the  East  and 
West  Indies,  and  has  named  it  sinense.  It  is  believed  to  be  indigenous  in 
the  south-east  of  Asia.  Marco  Polo  found  abundance  of  sugar  in  Bengal  in 
1250.  About  the  close  of  the  13th  century,  its  cultivation  was  extended 
to  Arabia,  Egjpt,  and  Ethiopia.  Prom  Africa  it  migrated  to  Spain ;  by  tiie 
Spaniards  it  was  taken  to  the  Canary  Islands,  in  tiie  15th  century ;  and, 
by  the  Portuguese,  from  Sicily  to  Madeira.  In  the  beginning  of  the  16th 
century,  the  sugar-cane  was  conveyed  by  the  Spaniards  to  the  West  India 
Islands  and  the  Brazils.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that  the  sugar-cane  in 
the  West  Indies  never  perfects  its  seeds,  the  plant  being  propagated  always 
by  cuttings  from  the  roots.  Dr.  Roxburgh,  who  resided  many  years  m  India, 
never  saw  the  seed  of  this  plant."  There  are  several  varieties :  that  chiefly 
g^own  in  the  West  Indies  is  called  the  country  cane ;  it  is  propagated  by  cut- 
tings, and  requires  a  rich  soil.  The  cuttings  are  taken  near  the  top  of  the 
Vol.  VI,  —  No.  24.  g 
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stalk,  and -laid  ^horizontally  across  the  ground.  In  Jamaica^and  the  other 
West  India  Islands,  the  canes  are  usiudl^  cut  for  the  purpose  of  makine 
sugar  immediately  after  the  autumnal  rams,  when  the  plant  has  acquired 
from  8  to  12  ft.  in  height.  The  arrowing  of  the  cane  is  a  sign  of  its  attaining 
its  full  growth ;  and  it  is  desirable  that  it  should  be  cut  as  earlv  after  this  as 
possible.  As  soon  as  they  are  cut,  the  canes  are  stripped  oi  their  leaves^ 
and  crushed  between  iron  cylinders  to  express  the  juice,  which  is  received 
into  a  large  copper  vessel  called  the  clanfier,  where  it  is  mixed  with  lime, 
in  the  proportion  of  1  pint  to  100  gallons  of  juice,  and  heated  to  the  tem- 
perature of  140*'.  A  tnick  scum  soon  collects  on  the  sur&ce,  which  is  left 
unbroken,  and  the  clear  liquor  drawn  from  below  and  introduced  into  a 
large  boiler.  Here  it  is  boiled  briskly  till  the  bulk  of  the  liquor  is  consider- 
ably diminished,  the  scum,  as  it  forms,  being  constantly  removed.  From 
this  first  boiler  it  is  passed  into  a  second,  from  that  to  a  third  and  fourth, 
in  each  of  which  the  boiling  is  continued.  When  sufficiently  concentrated, 
it  is  poured  into  a  lai^  w^xlen  vessel  called  the  cooler,  where  it  cr^'stallises 
or  graifu  as  it  cools.  The  mass  is  then  put  into  empty  hogsheads,  having  a 
hole  in  the  bottom,  into  which  the  stalk  of  a  plantain  lc»f  is  thrust.  Through 
these  holes  the  niolastet  drain  into  a  receiver,  and  the  sugar,  thus  cleared,  is 
brought  to  this  countrv  under  the  name  of  mtucovado  or  raw  tugar.  The 
thick  black  sirup  which  remains  mixed  with  it,  well  known  by  the  name  of 
molasses,  is  usually  separated  by  draining.  A  gallon  of  raw  juice  yields,  on 
an  average,  about  a  pound  of  raw  sugar.  The  raw  sugar  imported  into 
Europe  is  still  farther  purified.  It  is  dissolved  in  lime-water,  and  boiled 
along  with  a  small  quantity  of  blood.  The  lime  abstracts  any  portion  of 
acid  that  may  still  remain ;  and  the  blood  coagulates  and  entangles  all  the 
impurities,  which  are  thus  easily  removed  by  scumming  the  liquor  as  the^ 
rise  to  the  top.  When  the  liquor  is  boiled  down  to  a  proper  consistence,  it 
is  poured  into  inverted  conical  moulds  made  of  clav,  where  it  consolidates ; 
and  any  sirup  which  may  remain  is  removed  by  allowing  a  little  water  to 
drain  througn  it.  The  sugar-loaf  is  then  thoroughly  dri^  in  an  oven.  The 
sugar  thus  purified  is  called  loaf  sugar.  When  redissolved,  and  heated  in 
the  same  way  a  second  time,  it  is  csdled  refined  sugar.  This  process  is  said 
to  have  been  first  practised  by  the  Venetians." 
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No.  XXIV,  for  October,  conlmns 
93.  Kmghfs  Earfy  Black  Cherry.  Raised  by  Mr.  Knight,  about  1810, 
fi'om  the  seed  of  the  Graffion,  impregnated  by  the  May-Duke ;  the  same 
parentage  as  the  Black  Eagle  and  tne  Waterloo,  and  resembling  them  both. 
*^  If  we  were  called  upon  to  state  specifically  the  difierence  between  this  and 
the  Black  Tartarian  cherry,  we  should  certainly  be  unable  to  do  so ;  but,  at 
the  same  time,  we  should  not  be  the  less  of  opinion  that  th^  were  dis- 
tinct. It  is  well  known  to  ftiiit-growers,  that  slight  shades  of  difference, 
fleetiiiff  characters  which  words  are  unequal  to  express,  often  alone  distin- 
tin^ish  varieties,  materially  different  from  each  otner,  as  objects  of  culti- 
vation. In  figure,  size,  colour,  and  flavour,  this  is  nearly  identical  with  the 
Black  Tartarian ;  but  it  has  the  rare  merit  of  ripening  earlier.  On  a  south 
aspect,  it  will  be  ripe  by  the  middle  of  June ;  so  that  it  is  even  earlier  than 
the  May-Duke." 

34.  The  DevofMre  Quarrenden  Apple  (Red  Quarrenden  Sack  Apple  of 
some  collections).  There  is  no  better  autumn  apple  than  this,  eitner  in 
point  of  productiveness,  beauty,  or  excellent  flavour.  As  a  standard,  its 
crop  is  always  considerable ;  and,  if  cultivated  as  a  dwarf,  the  appearance  of 
the  trees,  laden  with  fi-uit,  is  even  more  an  object  of  ornament  than  fruit- 
trees  usually  are.   It  b  fit  to  gather  in  the  month  of  August,  and  in  most 
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seasons  YnJl  last  till  the  end  of  September.  It  was  sent  from  Deyonshire 
to  the  gardens  about  London,  and  was  probably  raised  in  that  county,  where 
it  is  extensively  cultivated." 

95.  7VieNobleueP<^(Ji^oUest, Miller;  Mellish's Favourite, Gard,; 
Double  Montagne,  Hort,  Soc.  FnnU  Cat,).  «  For  the  excellent  account  of 
this  highly  valued  and  most  useful  p^ch,  our  work  is  indebted  to  Mr. 
Robert  Thompson,  under^ardener  in  the  fifuit  department  of  the  Horticul- 
tural Society's  garden,  to  whom  we  have  before  had  to  express  our  obli- 
gations ;  which,  indeed,  ought  to  be  repeated  in  every  pa^  The  fruit  is 
large,  the  flesh  parts  with  the  stone,  and  is  melting  and  nch.  It  npens  in 
the  end  of  August,  and  is  one  of  the  principal  sorts  for  forcing.  The  tree 
is  hardy,  and  a  good  bearer. 

96.  The  WMte  Astracan  Apple  (Transparent  de  Muscovie  and  Glace  de 
Z^land  of  foreign  garden* ^  Pyrus  astradinica  Dunumt  Courset).  ^  The 
waxy  secretion,  called  bloom,  which  has  been  wisely  provided  by  nature  for 
protecting  the  delicate  cuticle  of.  many  succulent  miits,  such  as  plums, 
grapes,  and  others,  is  scarcely  found  in  the  apple  and  pear,  or  at  least  only 
m  very  minute  quantity.  In  apples,  however,  there  are  a  few  exceptions  to 
this,  and,  what  is  extremely  remarkable,  almost  exclusively  among  varieties 
cultivated  in  Russia.  For  instance,  the  apple  called  by  Mr.  Kirke  the 
Duchess  of  Oldenburg,  which  is  known  to  be  of  Russian  origin,  the  Em- 
peror Alexander,  and  the  sulcject  of  this  article,  with  some  others,  are 
covered  with  a  coating  of  bloom,  as  copious  and  delicate  as  that  of  the  most 
beautiful  plum.  Independently  of  this,  the  White  Astracan  i^ple  possesses 
the  singular  property  of  becoming  transparent  when  ripe,  a  circumstance 
which  is  well  luiown  to  occur  in  a  variety  of  crab,  but  which  is  very  rare 
among  apples.  It  is  on  all  these  accounts,  we  presume,  that  the  foreign 
writers  whom  we  have  above  cited  have  been  induced  to  consider  this 
a  distinct  species  of  Pyrus,  in  which  they  are  imquestionably  wrong.'*  The' 
tree  is  hardy,  and  a  good  bearer ;  firuit  ripens  in  August,  and,  when  newly 
gathered,  is  delicious,  but  it  keeps  only  a  few  days.  It  is  cultivated  in 
Kussta,  and  said  to  grow  wild  about  Astracan.  It  was  first  brought  into 
notice  by  Mr.  Atkinson. 

No.  XXV.  for  Novembery  conkunt 

97.  The  Sprtng'Grove  Peach.  Robed  by  Mr.  Knight  from  Keill's  Early 
Purple  and  the  pollen  of  the  Red  Nutmeg.  A  very  good  early  variety, 
ripening  about  the  end  of  August;  not  largCy  but  handsome  and  well 
flavoured. 

98.  The  Gravetutem  Apple.  Sud  to  have  been  introduced  to  the  garden 
of  a  castle  in  Sleswick  or  Holstein,  called  Graf^istein,  from  Italy ;  but  it  is 
very  doubtful  if  the  English  variety  of  this  name  be  the  same  as  that  of 
Christ,  Mayer,  and  others.  An  apple  of  great  merit,  and  one  which 
should  be  found  in  all  good  gardens.  It  is  a  hardy  tree,  bearing  as  a  stan- 
dard, but  becoming  much  improved  if  grown  upon  a  wall.  Its  flavour  is 
very  high  and  grateful ;  but  its  merit  is  as  a  kitchen  apple,  as  which  it  is 
considered  to  have  no  equal."  The  fruit  is  large,  ripens  in  October,  and 
will  keq)  till  December ;  wood  strong,  and  leaves  and  flowers  large. 

99.  Lucombe*s  Nonsuch  Plum.  lU^ed  from  seed  by  Messrs.  Lucombe, 
Pince,  and  Co.,  of  Exeter.  It  is  undoubtedly  the  nearest  approach  that 
has  yet  been  made  on  the  part  of  a  seedling  to  the  famous  Green  Gage  of 
the  English,  Reine  Claude  of  the  French  ;  and  although  it  cannot  be  said 
to  equ£U  in  all  respects  that  celebrated  variety,  it  is  nevertheless  entitled  to 
a  character  of  very  high  excellence." 

100.  The  Irish  Peach  Apple,  sometimes  called  the  Earlv  Croflon,  but 
not  the  Early  White  Croflon,  which  is  a  distinct  variety.  Much  cultivated 
in  Ireland ;  perfectiy  hardy,  flowers  early,  bears  well  as  a  standard,  and  is 
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among  the  best  table  apples  of  August.  Fruit  and  leaves  middle-sizedy  wood 
moderately  strong. 

No.  XXVI.  for  December^  containt 

101.  The  Early  Bergamot  Pear.  Received  by  the  Horticultural  Society 
fix>m  France^  under  a  name  which  belongs  to  a  perr^  pear.  Fruit  middle- 
tazedy  roundish,  flattened ;  flesh  verv  juicy,  a  little  cnsp  and  gritty,  but  very 
rich  and  sugary.  Ripens  in  the  end  of  August  and  bq^inning  of  S^tember, 
and  bears  abundantly  as  a  standard.  About  the  period  when  it  r$>en8,  we 
have  none  that  are  half  as  good.  It  is  a  most  excellent  variety  of  its 
season,  and  well  worth  growing.*' 

102.  The  Summer  Bote  Pear,  the  Epine  Rose  of  Duhamel.  The 
French  gardeners  have  a  class  pears  which  they  call  Cailleoiuf,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  resemblance  their  speckled  appearance  sives  them  to  the 
catue,  or  quail.  To  this  class  belongs  the  subject  of  the  present  article, 
which  is  even,  as  Duhamel  infcHins  us,  sometimes  called  the  Cailleau 
Rosat.  .  .  .  We  have  not  adopted  the  name  of  Onion-shaped  Pear,  which 
would  have  been  a  more  expressive  name,  because  the  French  apply  that 
term  both  to  pears  having  the  peculiar  flattened  figure  of  this,  and  to  others 
which  grow  in  such  clusters  upon  the  branches,  that  the  latter  resemble  a 
string  of  onions.  The  form  is  that  of  an  apple,  rather  tban  of  a  pear ;  and 
Noisette  remarks  that  it  is  so  in  a  greater  degree  than  any  pear  ne  knows. 
It  is  a  most  excellent  and  beautiml  variety ;  not,  indeed,  to  be  compared 
with  the  Jargonelle,  with  which  it  ripens,  but  greatly  superior  to  any  of  the 
kinds  commonly  cultivated,  which  are  in  eating  at  the  same  time.  It  bears 
weU  as  a  standard.  In  perfection  from  the  10th  to  the  end  of  August." 
Fruit  depressed,  middle-sized,  skin  inclining  to  yellow,  speckled  with  russet ; 

on  the  sunny  side  bright  rich  red,  intermixed  with  brown  spots.  Flesh 
white,  juicy,  rich,  and  sugary." 

103.  ITuf  Morocco  Plum,  the  Early  Black  Damask  of  Langley  and  For- 
syth. "  One  of  the^ery  best  of  our  early  plums ;"  very  hard^,  bears  well 
as  a  standard,  and  ripens  fiilly  a  month  before  the  Orleans,  coming  in  at  the 
beginning  of  August.  Fruit  middle-sized,  roundish ;  skin  blackisn  purple ; 
flesh  greenish  yellow. 

104.  TTie  Cole  Apple,  sometimes  called  the  Scarlet  Perfume,  but  of  un- 
known origin.  **  A  very  excellent  autumn  apple,  in  perfection  about  the 
end  of  August,  remarkable  for  the  singular  beuity  of  both  its  flowers  and 
fruit.  The  former  are  large,  and  a  deep  rosy  red,  marbled  widi  white;  the 
latter  is  of  a  rich  sanguine  colour." 

No^  XXVII..  fir  January,  1830,  conUdns 

105.  The  George  the  Fourth  Peach.  One  of  the  finest  of  American 
peaches ;  of  vigorous  growth,  extremely  healthy,  and  ripping  its  fruit  about 
the  middle  of  September.  The  fruit  is  middle-dized,  g]obuliu*,'and  between 
a  clingstone  and  a  melter. 

106.  The  Summer  Francreal  Pear.  A  hardy,  healthy,  free-growing  tree^ 
and  a  great  bearer;  the  fruit  rather  large,  turbinate,  thickest  about  two 
thirds  from  the  stalk,  and  ripening  in  the  middle  of  September. 

107.  ne  Kerry  Pippin  Apple..  An  excellent  autumn  fruit  of  Irish 
origin,  scarcely  ri^ecl  m  its  season  for  high  flavour,  richness,  and  beauty. 
The  tree  is  said  to  be  broom-headed,  and  a  great  bearer.  The  shoots  erect, 
and  downy  at  the  extremities ;  the  fruit  is  handsome,  middle-^ized,  oval.  It 
ripens  in  September,  and  keeps  till  October. 

108.  The  Jargonelle  Pear  (Epargne,  Grosse  Guisse  Madame,  Bean 
Present,  Saint  Lambert,  Saint  Samson,  Poire  des  Tables  des  Princes).  Un- 
equalled in  flavour,  and  unrivalled  in  productiveness. 

Its  time  of  ripening  and  keeping  not  mentioned.  Its  name  is  derived, 
according  to  Menage  and  Duchat,  from  Jargon>  anciently  Gergon ;  in  Italian, 
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Gergo;  in  Spanifih,  Gerigotasas  all  corruptions  of  Grscum :  whence  Merlet 
infers  that  the  Jai^geneUe  was  the  Pjfrum  iarenttnum  of  Cato  and  Columella, 
the  NmniUidfmmgnB''ctm  of  Plinv,  and  the  Gra^culum  of  Macrobius.  If  this 
Gomecture  be  weu  founded*  the  kind  to  which  the  name  belongs  will  be  one 
of  the  most  ancient  in  cultivation.  To  this  country  it  was  certainly  brought 
from  France,  of  which  there  is  abundant  evidence.  The  Jaigonelle  of  the 
French  is,  however,  not  ours,  but  an  inferior  kind,  green  on  one  side,  and 
red  on  the  other.  They  adl  ours  the  Grosse  Cuisse  Madame,  distin- 
guishing it  from  the  common  Cuisse  Bladame,  which  is  our  Windsor.  How 
this,  or  any  other  variety,  became  possessed  of  so  sinj^ar  an  appellation,  it 
is  difficult  to  say.  Maver  tells  a  long  story  of  its  orig^i,  which  is  not  much 
to  the  puqxise;  and  Man^  relates  an  anecdote  about  Prince  Eugene  and 
one  of  nis  cheers,  who  did  not  know  that  Dameschenkel  was  a  pear,  which 
is  worth  looking  at." 

Hooker,  WU&am  Jackion^  LL.D.  F.R.A.  and  L.S.  &c&c. :  Fldra  Boreidi- 
Americana;  or,  the  Botany  of  the  Northern  Parts  of  British  America: 
compiled  principally  from  the  Plants  collected  in  the  late  Northern  Land 
Expeditions,  under  command  of  Captain  Sir  John  Franklin,  R.N.  To 
which  are  added  (by  permission  of  the  Horticultural  Society  of  London), 
those  of  Mr.  Douglas,  from  North-west  America ;  and  of  other  Natural- 
ists. London,  1829.  PartL  To  be  completed  in  12  4to&sc,  each  con- 
taining 6  dou  and  20  pis.    One  guinea  each. 

We  are  happy  to  see  that  the  arrangement  of  this  work  is  according  to 
the  natural  system.  The  generic  and  specific  characters  are  in  Latin,  and 
the  remarks  respecting  habitation  in  English.  The  plates  are  outlines,  ad- 
mirably drawn  and  engraved.  The  plants  figured  in  thispart  are  as  foUows : 

DicoTYLE^DONES.  Tholarmflorcs.  "Ranunculdcea,  — Clematis  Douglass,  a 
beautiful  species,  with  leaves  as  deeply  divided  as  Pstowa  tenuifolia;  Zlia- 
Uctrum  Comutf ;  Anetndne  deltoideaand  Richardsdm;  i?anunculus  cardio- 
ph^llus,affhii£^  Purshti,&scicularis,andorthorhynchus;  C&lthaleptos^pala; 
OSptis  ospleni^lia;  A^chlvs  triphylla;*£pim^um  hex4ndrum;  Corydalis 
Scouleri;  F^rrya  macrocarpa;  Vesicaria  didymoc&rpa;  Hutchinsui  caly- 
clna;  Thysanoc&rpus  curvipes.  There  is  also  a  lai^  and  well-engrav^ 
map. 

Herulowy  the  Rev.  A,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Botany  in  the  University  of 
Cambridge :  A  Catalogue  of  British  Plants,  arranged  according  to  the 
Natural  System,  with  &e  Synonymes  of  Decandolle,  Smith,  and  Lindley. 
Cambridge.    Small  8vo.  1«. 

This  catalogue  is  intended  chiefly  for  the  use  of  those  students  who 
attend  Professor  Henslow's  botanical  lectures  in  the  University  of  Cam- 
bridge; but  it  will  be  found  a  useful  companion  to  the  youn^  gardener  who 
is  studying  the  natural  system  and,  has  few  resources  but  British  plants.  At 
the  end  a  table  is  given,  from  which  the  following  is  an  extract :  — 

Total  number  of  plants  in  Great  Britain* 
Orders.  Genera.  Species.  Varieties. 

Dicotyl^nes  ' 
Monocotyl^dones  j  J|£^ed 

Total  (Phaner6gam8e) 

Part  of  Acotyledones 

The  synonymies  of  Decandolle  and  Mr.  Lindley  form  an  exeeeifingly  use* 
fill  part  of  this  catalogue. 
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Johnsotiy  George  W.^  Esq.,  of  Gfreat  Totham,  Essex,  Author  of  Essays  on 
Horticultural  Chemistry  in  the  Grardener's  Magazine,  &c. :  A  Hjstorv 
of  English  Gardening,  chronological,  biographical,  literary,  and  critical. 
Tracing  the  Progress  of  the  Art  in  this  Country  from  the  Invasion  of 
the  Romans  to  we  present  Time.   London,  1829.   8vo.  6</. 

"  This  work,  by  our  esteemed  and  highly  scientific  correspondent,  we  have 
sent  to  be  reviewed  by  one  of  the  few  men  whom  we  know  to  be  capable  of 
forming  a  just  estimate  of  its  merits  or  demerits. 

Rtchardy  A.y  M.D.,  Member  of  the  Faculty  of  Medicine  of  Paris,  &c.  &c. : 
New  Elements  of  Botany,  containing  the  Character  of  the  Natural  Fami- 
lies of  the  Vegetable  Kingdom,  &c.,;  translated,  with  Notes  adapted  for 
the  Use  of  Students  in  Medicine  and  Pharmacy.  By  P.  Clinton,  A.B. 
M.B.  T.C.D.,  Licentiate  of  the  King  and  Queen's  College  of  Physicians, 
Professor  of  Medical  Botany,  Dublin,  &c.  &c.  London,  1889.  4th  edit, 
in  one  very  large  volume  8vo,  with  plates.    14f . 

mi  Mr.  Lindley's  extended  Inlroducium  to  the  Natural  Syttem^  now  pre- 
paring, or  in  the  press,  appears,  this  work  may  be  advantageously  studied  by 
the  young  gardener. 

Johnson^  WUUam  Cuthberty  of  Great  Totham,  Essex :  An  Essay  on  the  Uses 
of  Salt  in  Agriculture  and  Horticulture,  &c.  London,  1829.  8vo,  3d 
edit. 

In  the  introduction,  the  author  assures  *'  the  friends  to  the  emplo}Tnent 
of  salt  in  agriculture,  that  he  if  always  happy  to  be  favoured  with  their  com- 
munications, assist  in  any  experiments,  or  answer  any  questions  in  a  cause 
which  is  now  proceeding  so  triumphantly."  It  is  singular  that  such  a  body 
of  evidence  should  be  brought  together  on  the  advantages  of  the  application 
of  a  moderate  quantity  ot  salt  to  every  description  of  growing  crop,  from 
grass  to  timber  trees,  and  to  almost  every  domestic  animal,  from  the  horse 
to  the  honey-bee,  and  yet  that  salt  should  be  so  little  in  use.  We  have  not 
a  doubt  ourselves  that  it  may  be  of  real  use  to  live  stock ;  because  we  have 
seen  it  very  generally  given  on  the  Continent.  Mr.  Johnson  says,  I  have 
given  my  own  gig-horse  an  ounce  of  salt  every  night  in  his  com,  for  the  last 
five  years;  and  though  he  has,  duriiu;  that  penod,  worked  very  hard,  he  has. 
continued  in  the  best  health,  never  having  nad  a  dose  of  physic  in  his  life.'* 
To  be  able  to  dispense  with  physic,  either  in  the  economy  of  mem  or  cattle, 
is  a  grand  object ;  and  we  certainly  think  the  occasional,  or  perhaps  the  con- 
stant, use  of  salt  in  the  food  of  domestic  animals,  and  especially  in  that  of 
the  horse,  as  being  in  a  more  h^hly  artificial  state  than  the  others,  a  desir- 
able object.  There  is  a  tract  by  the  same  author  (10th  edit,  Ix.),  contain- 
ing practical  directions  (Vol.  IL  p.  339.),  which  those  intendmg  to  make  an 
experiment  may  refer  to. 

Dattmn,  Mr.  Robert,  late  Agent  to  the  Australian  Agricultural  Company, 
New  South  Wales :  Statement  of  the  Services  of  Mr.  Dawson,  as  chief 
Agent  of  the  Australian  Agricultural  Company ;  with  a  Narrative  of  the 
Tt^atment  he  has  experienced  from  the  late  Committee  at  Sydney,  and 
the  Board  of  Directors  in  London.    London,  1829.  8vo. 

We  do  not  quote  this  pamphlet  for  the  sake  of  entering  into  the  merits  of 
the  subject,  though  it  is  clear  to  us  that  Mr.  Dawson  has  been  exceedingly 
ill  used ;  but  to  sSvise  such  of  our  readers  (and  we  know  there  are  several) 
as  have  shares  in  the  Australian  Company,  to  examine  into  the  manner  in 
which  its  business  is  conducted.  We  have  lately  seen  several  gentlemen 
from  Sydney ;  and,  from  all  that  we  can  learn,  tms  company  is  not  likely 
soon  to  become  a  profitable  speculation.  If  ever  it  pays  tne  salaries  of  the 
officers,  we  are  very  much  mistaken.   Like  most  other  companies  fi>r  ultra- 
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marine  obiectSy  it  was  got  up  by  a  particular  set,  for  a  particular  benefit,  and 
that  benefit  having  been  attained,  the  shareholders  are  left  to  make  the  most 
of  their  bargain.  Had  we  a  hundred  shares,  we  should  throw  them  up  rather 
than  advance  another  shilling.  We  have  just  heard  of  a  Brazilian  Agricul- 
tural Association,  the  shares  of  which  are  said  to  be  almost  all  taken.  The 
head  manager  is  to  have  2000/.  a  year,  and  the  resident  fiirmer  500/.  a  year, 
with  numerous  other  advantages ! ! 

Cree,  Johtij  of  the  Addlestone  Nursery,  Chertsey,  Surrey :  H6rtus  Addle- 
stonensis ;  or,  a  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Plants,  &c.,  cultivated  in  the 
Addlestone  Nursery:  containing  the  Botanic  and  English  Names,  with 
numerous  Synonyms ;  the  Natural  Order,  and  Linnean  Class  and  Ordor, 
of  each  Genus;  proj^  Soil,  Time  of  Flowering,  Heidit,  and  Colour  of 
Flower  of  each  ^ecies,  with  References  to  Figures.  To  which  is  added, 
a  select  List  of  Fruit  Trees,  with  Descrq>tions ;  and  also  a  Catalogue  of 
Garden  Seeds,  &c.    London,  1829.   pp.  172.   St.  6d, 

Mr.  Cree  states  his  object  to  be  that  of  increasing  the  taste  for  horticul- 
ture amon^  ladies  and  gentlemen,  by  making  them  acquainted  with  the  nature 
and  qualities  of  those  plants  and  fruits  which  they  may  already  possess,  or 
may  in  fiiture  wish  to  acquire ; "  and  he  has  certamly  produced  a  very  neat 
and  complete  little  work  of  its  kind ;  perhaps,  taking  it  altogether,  the  most 
complete  which  has  yet  been  published  by  any  British  nurseryman.  We  do 
not  allude  to  the  number  ot  species  and  varieties,  but  to  the  descriptive 
details  referred  to  in  the  titlepage.  The  only  objection  that  we  have  to  it  is 
the  price,  which  is  one  half  too  much  for  a  tract  of  172  pages ;  even  though 
printed  in  columns,  which  is  much  more  expensive  than  common  printing. 

A  Treatise  on  Practical  Surveyings  and  ThpograpMcal  Plan-drawing, 
London.  8vo.  lOs,  6d, 
We  regret  that  this  work  is  got  up  in  a  style  too  expensive  for  the  subject ; 
otherwise,  it  is  what  is  very  much  wanted  for  the  self-instruction  of  youne 
gardeners.  The  figures  in  plates  I,  II,  IV,  and  some  of  those  in  III,  would 
have  been  much  b^ter  enmived  on  wood,  and  printed  along  with  the  text : 
a  world  of  trouble,  in  re&rring  to  them  letter  by  letter,  would  have  been 
saved  to  the  learner;  and,  with  a  small  type,  the  book  might  have  been 
afforded  for  5s,  We  hope  the  Usefiil  Knowledge  Society  wul  take  up  the 
subjects  of  surveying  and  drawing  in  all  their  branches,  and  produce  some- 
thing complete  and  cheap.  No  book  is  more  wanted  among  young  gardeners 
than  one  by  which  ^ey  might  teach  themselves  every  department  of  draw- 
ing, surveymg,  and  measuring. 

Thne*s  Telescope  /or  1830/  or,  a  Complete  Glade  to  the  Almanac:  containing 
comparative  Chronology,  Contemporary  Biography,  and  the  Naturalist's 
Diary.    London.    12mo,  cuts,  pp.  432.  9s, 

Fall,  Thomas,  Surveyor  of  Roads :  The  Surveyor's  Guide ;  or  Every  Man 
his  own  Road^maker.  Comprising  the  whole  Art  of  making  and  repairing 
Roads,  Prices  for  Work,  forming  of  Estimates,  and  Office  of  Surveyor. 
Retford,  1829.    12mo.  5s.  bds. 

A  useful  little  manual,  only  deficient  in  figures  of  the  different  tools 
employed. 

Anon,  (attributed  to  Mr.  Sang,  Nurseryman,  Kirkaldy,  Editor  of  NickoPs 
.  Planter's  Calendar) :  Strictures  on  Sir  Henry  Steuart's  Planter's  Guide. 
By  a  Planter  of  some  Experience. 

We  are  not  sorry  to  see  in  this  pamphlet,  in  which  practicalgardeners  are 
relieved  firom  the  aspersions  thrown  out  against  them  by  Sir  Henry  Steuart, 
Sir  Henry's  own  merits  carefiilly  estunated,  and  the  Committee  of  the  High^ 
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land  Society  most  deservedly  censured)  and,  indeed,  we  might  say,  held  up 
to  public  contempt. 

Some  "palpable  contradictions"  are  first  pointed  out ;  such,  for  example, 
as  (p.  2.,  2d  edit.)  "  when  he  is  giving  instructions  for  the  transplanting  of 
great  trees  by  the  planting  machine :  *  It  b  obvious  that  the  art  of  general 
planting  must  at  the  same  time  be  taught ;  as  both  are  covemed  by  the  same 
general  laws,  and  should,  of  course,  be  practised  on  the  same  known  prin- 
ciples.' Yet  he  tells  us  (p.  93.),  that  *  to  establish  any  just  analogy  between 
the  transplanting  of  young  trees,  and  the  transplanting  of  old,  is  utterly  imi- 
possible,  whatever  can  be  said  to  the  contrary.^  " 

Hundreds  of  thousands  of  acres,  we  are  next  told,  had  been  planted 
.before  Sir  Henry's  time,  and  had  succeeded  to  admiration,  althou^  gene- 
rally directed  and  executed  by  gardenecs,  of  whom  he  says,  '  ninety-nine 
out  of  a  hundred  know  nothing  of  the  properties  and  culture  of  a  tree : ' 
0O  that,  when  their  employers  are  so  foolidi  or  unfortunate  as  to  be  guided 
by  them,  it  is  (m  Sir  Henry's  courteous  phraseology)  the  blmd  leading  the 
blind.' 

"  For  the  consolation  of  gardeners,  however,  be  it  noticed,  that  he  adds, 
*  Among  more  than  a  hundred  gentlemen^  and  their  gardeners  and  overseers, 
with  whom  I  have  conversed,  not  one  i^pears  to  me  to  possess  the  remotest 
idea  of  the  principles  of  selection.  Of  the  preparation  of  the  soil  thev  seem 
to  know  equally  uttle ;  and  ttuo  only  of  the  whole  number  consider  dtner  the 
one  or  the  other  attended  with  difficulty.'  Now,  supposing  (for  one  must 
make  suppositions  in  such  a  loose  case),  that  the  numb^  of  gentlemen, 
overseers,  and  gardeners,  is  equal,  we  have  two  thirds  of  a  wise  gardener  out 
of  only  thirty-three  blockheads  I  So  that,  when  Sir  Henry  talks  of '  unedu- 
cated foresters,  and  self-sufficient  gardeners,'  he  talks  of  the  latter,  it  is  to  be 
hop^,  with  the  foregoing  firactional  reservation. 

"  Again,  he  savs,  *  It  is  a  radical  error  to  suf^se,  as  is  too  often  done  by 
planters  and  gardeners,  that  heat  is  not  as  necessary  to  the  infancy  of  a  ten- 
der plant  as  to  a  new-bom  and  helpless  animal ;  and  that  the  former  is  not 
as  ill  adapted  to  resist  cold,  and  eany  and  undue  exposure  to  the  climate,  as 
.the  latter.'  (p.  101, 102.)  Upon  more  cool  investigation,  our  author  may 
discover  that  matters  are  not  quite  so  bad,  as  a  peat  part  of  the  science  of 
^dening  dqiends  upon  the  knowledge  of  this  smiple  &ct ;  and  we  think  it 
IS  carrying  the  matter  too  &r,  to  rq>resent  gardeners  as  bemg  ignorant  of  so 
essential  a  part  of  their  busmess." 

We  pass  over  other  matter  to  the  same  eflfect,  to  notice  some  ''redeeming 
instances  "  of  transplanters  found  amongst  the  fratemit]^."  In  presentiii^ 
these,  it  seems  right  to  place  age,  intelligence,,  and  experience,  at  tneheadof 
the  liist.  Mr.  James  Stuart,  at  Pinkie,  as  is  shown  in  the  Caledonian  Horii' 
cultural  Memoirt,  vol.  i.  p.  202.,  published  in  the  year  1813,  *  lifted,  from 
Ihe  year  1807  to  1811  inclusive,  above  cme  hundred  and  sixty  lane  fruit 
trees,  only  three  of  which  failed.'  His  method  of  removing  them  is  detailed 
with  great  exactness ;  and  it  is  so  analogous,  in  some  respects,  to  Sir  Henry's 
prescriptions,  that  if  Sir  Henry  (fid  not  derive  his  notions  from  that  publica- 
tion, they  wonderfully  corroborate  Mr.  Stuart's.  The  striking  nature  of  Mr. 
Stuart's  transplanting  operations  will  not  be  diluted,  when  it  is  known  that 
some  of  the  transplanted  trees  were  two  hundred  years  of  age ;  and  that  they 
remam  healthful  and  fiiiitful  to  the  present  day. 

''  It  is  not  easy  to  conceive  that  Mr.  Stuart  would  have  been  lesssuccesa* 
fid,  at  the  same  time,  in  trans^anting  forest  trees,  had  his  duties  thai  im- 
posed such  a  task  upon  him.  Ten  years  afterwards,  diey  did  so;  for,in  the 
>;ear  1822,  when  Sir  John  Hope  obtained  a  piece  of  ground  between  his  man- 
sion^iouse  and  the  town  of  Musselburgh  to  the  west,  it  became  a  desideratum 
to  have  that  phice  planted  immediately  with  laige  trees,  so  as  to  exclude  all 
view  of  the  town.  Mr.  Stuart  entered  on  his  task  with  his  wonted  skill; 
^nd  it  would  be  difficult  to  select  any  instance  of  huge  forest  trees  having 
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been  transplanted  with  greater  success.  The  trees  are  considerably  above 
one  hundred  in  number,  and  of  many  sorts :  oaks,  Scotch  and  Eng&h  elm, 
ash,  horsechestnut,  beech,  several  of  the  fir  tribe,  black  and  wooUy4eaved 
poplar ;  besides  Portugal  laurel,  laurel-bay,  lolly,  and  other  evergreens.  The 
finest  trees  are  now  firom  36  to  4^2  ft.  in  height,  and  in  girth,  at  breast  he^ht, 
from  8  ft.  9  in.  to  1  ft.  10  in.  Beside  these,  there  are  a  good  many  others  to 
the  eastward,  between  the  house  and  the  offices,  which  were  transplanted  at 
an  earlier  penod,  all  of  which  are  in  excellent  health  and  of  vigorous  growth. 

The  next  person  we  shall  mention  is  Mr.  William  Macoab,  now  of  the 
Royal  Botanic  Garden  of  Edinburgh*  That  gentleman  was  foreman  to  Mr. 
Ayton  of  Kew,  in  the  year  1807,  at  which  time  Her  late  Majesty  Queen 
Cnarlotte  being  desirous  to  have  a  new  place  made  at  Kew,  witn  large  trees 
and  shrubs,  the  removal  of  these,  and  the  conductine  of  the  whole  operations, 
naturally  devolved  upon  him.  Of  this  matter  Sir  Henry  takes  notice  (p.  63.), 
saving,  *  Of  late  years,  however,  some  successftd  examples  have  be^  given 
of  what  may  be  called  horticultural  transplantation,  that  is,  the  removal  of 
large  shrubs  and  trees  of  an  ornamental  or  exotic  species.'  It  is  not  easy  to 
sav  whether  he  means  to  impress  us  with  the  ease  or  difficulty  of  the  under- 
tiJking,  by  calling  it  a  '  horticultural  transplantation,'  and  designating  the 
trees  as  '  ornamental  or  exotic'  Almost  all  the  transplanted  trees  at  Al- 
ianton  are  *  exotic ; '  such  are  the  lime,  the  larch,  the  sycamore,  the  horse- 
chestnut,  and  even  the  beech ,  and  surely  Sir  Henry  will  not  deny  that  these 
trees  are  *  ornamental.'  At  all  events.  Sir  Henry  admits  that  large  trees  and 
shrubs  were  transplanted  at  the  Royal  Garden  at  Kew, '  with  extraordinary 
success.' 

Mr.  Macnab,  therefore,  was  no  novice  in  the  business,  when>  in  the  year 
1822,  he  was  intrusted  with  the  transplanting,  fh>m  the  old  botanic  garden 
at  Leith  Walk,  to  the  new  botanic  garden  at  Inverleith,  of  what  Sir  Henry 
justly  calls  *  a  vast  number  of  plants  of  great  variety  and  value.' 

Sir  Henry  tell  us,  that,  a  year  previous  to  taking  them  up,  Mr.  Macnab 
followed  the  ingenious  method  of  Lord  Fitzhardiiig,  in  cutting  the  roots 
around  the  plants,  at  some  short  distance  from  the  stem.  But,  though  Sir 
^enry  thinks  that, '  more  than  thirty  years  ago,  he  (Sir  Henry  ^  was  the  first 
to  introduce  this  into  Scotland.'  Mr.  Mac^b  has  publicly  aenied  having 
learned  it  at  his  school. 

Indeed,  his  having  prepared  his  .  subjects  after  this  method,  was  only 
according  to  the  practice  of  the  best  Scottish  gardeners ;  for,  although  our 
author  thinks  that  he  has  reason  to  believe  that  he  himself,  more  than  thirty 
years  ago,  was  the  first  to  introduce  this  method  into  Scotland,  there  are^ 
perhaps,  few  Scottish  gardeners  who  do  not  know  that  he  thinks  wrong* 
For  Mr.  John  Reid,  gardener  to  Sir  George  Mackenzie  of  Rosehaugh,  who 
published  his  Scots  Gardener  in  1663,  taught  his  countrymen  tms  very 
method.  His  words  are :  *  The  rule  for  removing  old  lai^  trees  out  of 
woods  or  other  places,  which  never  were  before  transplanted,  is  to  make  a 
trench  at  two  sides  of  the  tree,  at  a  considerable  distance,  till  you  can  force 
the  tree  upon  one  side  \  then  cut  the  tap-root  through,  saving  as  many  col- 
lateral roots  as  you  can ;  lessen  its  head  or  top  it,  if  it  will  stflfer,  and  so  set 
up  the  tree  again,  and  tread  in  the  earth  about  it,  as  it  was ;  let  it  stand  two 
years,  to  emit  fibrous  or  feeding  roots  to  nurse  it  when  planted  out.'*  So 
that  Mr.  Maoiab  should  have  shown  himself  ignorant,  indeed,  if  he  had 


*  First  edition,  small  4to,p.  80.  Edm.  1683,  published  by  David  Lindsay^ 
foot  of  Heriot's  Bridce;  edition,  1776,  18mo,  published  by  James  Reid, 
Leith,  pp.  91, 92.  Had  such  a  passa^  occurred  m  any  of  the  Scriptores  de 
Re  Rustica,  and  been  unknown  to  Sir  Henry,  he  would  have  felt  ashamed ; 
yet  no  mean  authority  has  declared,  *  Turpe  est  in  patria  yivere  et  patriam 
nescire.'  " 
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needed  Sir  Henr/s  instructions  in  this  matter,  and  had  not  known  what  had 
been  universally  taught  in  this  country,  and  amongst  his  own  class  of  society, 
at  least  for  the  period  of  one  hundred  and  forty-six  years ! ! " 

*'  Many  more  mstances  of  th^uccessful  transplantation  of  large  trees  and 
shrubs,  by  the  class  of  persons  we  are  now  defending,  might  be  produced ; 
but  we  shall  be  satisfied  with  those  at  one  other  place. 

"  In  the  year  1785,  some  very  large  old  fruit  trees  were  transplanted  from 
the  garden  at  Raith  to  the  new  garden  at  Abbotshall,  with  such  success, 
that  they  bore  large  crops  the  following  year ;  and  they  are  still  healthful 
and  good  bearers.  At  tne  same  place,  twenty  years  ago,  many  large  Por- 
tugal laurels  and  hollies  were  transplanted  by  Mr.  Norval,  with  perfect  suc- 
cess, as  the  plants  now  bear  witness.  Mr.  Norval  has  also  removed  many 
evergreen  odes,  and  other  plants  of  very  considerable  size,  with  like  suc- 
cess ;  indeed,  seldom  does  a  season  pass  without  such  labours  bemg  required 
of  him. 

"  If,  therefore.  Sir  Henry  Steuart  can  boast  of  his  success,  so  also  can 
manv  of  that  class  which  he  has  treated  with  such  undeserved  contempt." 

The  following  observations  on  the  trees  in  the  park  at  Allanton  are  par- 
ticularly deservmg  of  perusal,  and  are,  in  our  [opinion,  incompunbly  more 
valuable  than  any  thing  that  has  issued  from  the  Highland  Society  on  the 
subject:  — **  That  Sir  Henry  has  merit  in  the  transplanting  of  his  large 
trees  at  AUanton,  we  are  far  from  disputing ;  indeed,  we  admire  the  living 
evidences  of  his  success.  There  are,  pernios,  800  of  the  subjects  which 
have  been  transplanted  now  very  fine  trees.  As  specimens  of  their  excel- 
lence, we  may  notice  the  largest  and  finest,  a  beech,  said  to  have  been 
transplanted  25  years  ago.  Its  girth,  at  breast  height,  ia  5h.7  in.,  and,  by 
estimation,  it  is  50fthi^h.  Another  beech,  said  to  have  been  lifled  18 
years  since,  is  4f^.  10  in.  m  girth  at  the  same  height,  and  is  estimated  to  be 
45  fb.  high.  A  larch  (of  wmch  sort  there  are  few  others  in  the  park,  and 
these  snudl)  is  in  girth  4  ft.  1  in.  at  breast  height,  and,  by  estimation,  is 
55  f^.  high.  This  tree  is  said  to  have  been  transplanted  20  years  ago. 
There  are  many  limes,  oaks,  and  sycamores,  said  to  have  been  lifled  18  or 
13  years  ago,  which  are,  by  estimation,  fix>m  30  to  40  fl.  in  hei^t,  and  in 
girth  from  8  fl.  6  in.  to  4  fb.  7  in.  There  is  a  good  horsechestnut,  lifled  seveo 
or  eight  years  ago,  in  girth  3  fl.  1  in.  and  estimated  80  ft.  high.  These  trees 
are  generally  firom  3|^  to  5  fl.  high  in  the  boles,  and  are  for  the  most  part 
dump-headed,  being  m  breadth  to  height  as  80  to  30. 

"  Such  may  be  considered  a  fair  specimen  of  Sir  Henry's  success,  to  the 
the  extent  of  800  at  least.  But,  while  we  give  him  all  credit  for  these,  we 
cannot  shut  our  eyes  on  some  other  facts.  There  are  in  Allanton  Park  a 
good  many  trees,  transplanted  about  two  or  three  years  ago,  the  girths  of 
which  are  from  14  to  15  in.,  and  the  heights  fi*om  18  to  84  fb.,  generally  as 
poor  specimens  of  transplanted  trees  as  ever  were  seen,  having  still  but  few 
and  small  leaves,  with  many  of  the  points  of  the  top  branches  dead.  There 
is,  however,  every  chance  that,  as  the  others  have  done,  they  will  obtain  a 
different  character  in  the  course  of  years.  The  experience  of  such  back- 
wardness is  very  judiciously  expressed  by  Sir  aenry,  *  It  sometimes 
happens,  when  the  progress  of  removal  has  been  conducted  in  the  best  man- 
ner, and  on  the  best  soil,  when  the  sun  has  shone,  and  the  rains  have  de- 
scended most  profusely  on  the  plants,  that  six,  and  seven,  and  a  greater 
number  of  years  will  elapse  without  any  decided  proof  of  advancement.' 
*  For  such  exceptions  to  general  success  it  is  not  easy  to  account ;  but  it  is 
certain  that  such  exceptions  occasionally  do  occur.' 

"  It  would  seem  the  above  confbssion  (which,  by  the  by,  would  intimate  a 
greater  proportion  of  deaths  than  '  one  out  of  forty ')  had  been  made  just 
after  reading  Mr.  Pontey's  opinion  of  the  art,  namely,  that  '  large  trans- 
planted trees  are  'Mike  the  stricken  deer,"  and  inca^le  of  harmonising 
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v^th  any  thing  about  them.'   Of  this  sentiment.  Sir  Henry  says,  '  The 
justness  of  the  remark  cannot  be  questioned.' 
^  In  some  such  perplexing  circumstances  Sir  Henry  must  have  been, 

when  he  cried  out,  *  The  truth  is,  vegetable  physiology  is  in  itself  an  ob- 
scure subject !  *  He  might  have  added,  without  any  great  deviation  from 
truth,  that  the  removal  of  large  trees  is,  in  many  instances,  extremely  pre- 
carious. 

**  In  evidence  of  the  uncertainty  of  success,  we  could  produce  abundance 
of  examples  in  Allanton  Park,  this  very  season  (1829).  At  that  place,  on 
the  west  side  of  the  lake,  where  the  water  discharges  itself,  the  bank  has 
been  wooded  last  winter  or  spring,*  and  there  may  have  been  some  80  or 
100  trees,  of  various  sizes  and  ages,  planted  there,  almost  every  one  of 
which  looks  ill,  while  a  good  numl^r  or  the  largest  are  quite  dead." 

We  i)ass  over  several  pages  which  might  be  advantageously  (quoted,  and  con- 
clude with  the  review  ox  the  Committee  of  the  Hi^hkuid  Society,  than  which 
we  have  not  met  with  a  more  striking  detection  of  error  and  exposure  of  ab- 
surdity for  a  long  time.  "  The  expense  of  removing  large  trees  is  an  important 
consideration  in  the  machining  system.  Mr.  Meason  of  Linderds,  one  of  the 
members  of  the  Highland  Society  Committee,  gives  an  account  of  the 
transplantation  of  two  trees  in  his  presence  at  AUanton  Park,  the  one  28 
and  the  other  32  ft.  high,  and  from  30  to  36  in.  in  girth.  {Planter^ »  Guide^ 
p.  525.)  The  expense  of  lifting  and  replanting  the  twp  was  15«.,  so  that 
each  tree  cost  7«.  6d ;  but  there  are  several  items  in  the  account  unfortu- 
nately overlooked  or  omitted.  He  does  not  inform  us  whether  the  trees 
had  been  replanted  lately  before,  not  an  unfi^uent  circumstance  at  Al- 
-  lanton,  though  a  material  one  as  re^ds  the  expense ;  and  the  account  of 
expense  includes  only  the  more  obvious  cost,  the  men's  wages,  overlooking 
altogether  the  pair  of  horses,  the  driver,  &c. 

Indeed,  Sir  Henry  himself,  in  ^ving  his  statements  to  the  public,  makes 
some  very  Strang  omissions  and  miscalculations,  involving  very  absurd  re- 
sults. In  exanuning  this  matter,  we  shall  auote  his  words  (^Planter* t  Guide, 
p.  356.) :  '  In  looking  up  the  lake,  the  reaaer  will  observe  a  bold  promon- 
tory or  headland,  situate  on  the  right  hand  side,  near  the  bridge,  wnich  was 
seen  by  the  Committee  of  the  Highland  Society.  This  prominent  spot  was 
wooded  by  an  open  disposition  of  trees,  twenty-two  in  number,  and  consist- 
ing mostly  of  sycamores,  with  a  few  oaks  and  elms  interspersed.  A  few 
bushes  which  are  close  to  the  water-edge,  have  recently  been  added. 

The  dimensions  of  the  trees  were  from  25  to  28  it.  high  ;  and,  as  the 
situation  was  one  of  very  open  exposure  to  the  west,  care  was  taken  to 
select  such  subjects  as  possessed,  in  a  considerable  degree,  all  the  protect- 
ing properties.  This  plantation  was  executed  in  nine  days,  by  nine  work- 
men, and  a  horse  to  draw  the  machine,  the  distance  not  much  exceeding  a 
quarter  of  a  mile.  The  expense,  which  amounted  to  lOt,  a  tree,  is  as 
under:  — 

9  workmen,  8  days  -  -         -      j66   0  0 

1  horse  and  driver,  15  days  -         -       3  15  0 

Dung,  compost,  44  loads,  at  9(/.      -  -       1  13  0 

£\\    8  0 

**  *  Now,'  he  goes  on,  *  we  shall  suppose  that  the  art  of  giving  immediate 
effect  to  wood  had  been  altogether  unknown  to  me,  and  that  I  had  wished 
to  procure  22  fine  trees,  for  so  prominent  a  situation,  by  the  ordinary  sys- 
tem of  planting :  the  first  thing  I  should  have  had  to  do,  according  to  the 
most  speedy  method,  would  have  been  to  enclose,  trench,  and  manure  the 
ground  for  a  green  crop,  and  to  plant  it  with  nurserv  plants  of  four  or  five 
years'  growth.  The  next  thing  would  have  been  to  keep  it  with  the  hoe  for 
two  years,  until  the  plants  shoot  freely,  which  Uiey  were  likely  to  do  within 
that  period;  and,  after  sliout  thirty  years  in  this  climate,  the  whole  would 
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have  been  of  the  me  wanted.  Had  no  means  been  taken  to  cultivate  thfl 
ground,  forty  years  at  least  would  have  been  required. 

« *  According  to  the  former  supposition  as  to  time,  and  that  the  trench- 
ing and  manuring  for  a  sreen  crop  were  properly  executni,  the  crop  would, 
in  common  cases,  pay  ue  cost  of  both  these  operations;  and  die  ipround 
being  rather  more  Uian  a  Quarter  of  an  acre,  and  ready  for  planting,  without 
preparatory  expenditure,  tne  outlay  would  be  the  following :  — 

Enclosing  J  acre,  double  railing,  4^  ft.  90  yds.,  at  6<f.  -   Jti   6  0 

Planning  the  ground  with  Yarious  trees         -  -       1  10  0 

Keeping  with  the  hoe  for  two  years      -         -  -      0  16  8 

Renewing  the  railing  four  times         -          -  -      9   4  0 

Rent  of  ^  acre  for  30  years,  at  15f.         -         -  -     22  10  0 

Accumulated  interest  for  30  years         -          -  -115  lOO 


Total  expense         -         -  16  8 

" '  Thus,  then,'  continues  the  honouraUe  baronet,  *  it  appears  that,  by  tiie 
ordinary  method,  you  may  have  a  group  of  plantation,  consisting  of  22  trees 
for  151/.  16f.  8<^.;  and,  by  means  of  the  transplanting  machine,  for  11/.  8f., 
or  neEu4y  the  thirteenth  part  of  the  money !  f  I '  *  And  he  adds,  triumph- 
antiy,  *  I  conceive  that  it  would  not  be  easy  to  give  a  more  complete 
answer  than  this  c^parative  statement,  to  the  persons  who  object  to  trans- 
planting, on  the  score  of  expense;  exdusivdy  altogether  of  the  difference  of 
obtaining  the  efiect  of  wood,  in  the  one  case  at  once,  and  of  waiting  thirty 
years  to  obtain  it  in  the  other.' 

^  That  our  author  was  citable  of  making  the  forcing  statement  will 
siuprise  no  one  who  has  attentively  read  tiie  Planter^ t  Guide;  but  that  the 
Committee  of  the  Highland  Society,  composed  of  noblemen  and  gentiemen 
of  the  highest  name  and  literary  teme,  could  have  heard  it  without  having 
their  risiUe  Acuities  excited,  is  not  to  be  believed ;  and  that  they  did  not 
take  care  to  caution  their  constituents  against  the  delusive  estimate,  is  asto- 
nishmg. 

^  We  shall  admit  that  the  trees  were  actually  transplanted  for  the  sum  of 
11/.  St,;  but  who,  in  his  sober  senses,  can  believe  tiiat  that  sum  was  the 
actual  cost  of  the  22  trees,  from  25  to  28  ft.  high,  and  which,  of  course,  had 
been  prepared  with  such  diligence  and  science  at  least  for  four  years  before  ? 
If  they  would  cost  him,  as  he  has  stated,  151/.  16f.  8^.,  raised  on  the  pro- 
montory, how  does  it  appear  that  they  did  not  cost  him  the  same  sum  when 
raised  on  a  spot  of  the  same  field  a  few  hundred  yards  distant  ? 

^  The  statement  which  Sir  Henry  made  to  the  committee  is  equally  just 
and  convincing  as  if  he  had  afiirmed  that  the  calves  he  had  bought,  and  which 
he  had  carefully  fostered  in  a  well-trenched  and  manured  pasture  field,  till 
they  had  grown  laige  oxen,  had  cost  him  nothing  more  than  the  expense  of 
removing  them  from  one  field  to  another ! 

^  Is  it  not  plain  that,  instead  of  contrasting  the  sum  of  151/.  \6s*  Sd.  with 
1 IL  Bs.,  he  ought  to  have  added  together  these  two  sums,  in  order  to  discover 
the  total  expense  of  his  22  transplanted  trees;  which,  instead  of  being  1 1/. 
8#.,  really  amounts  to  163/.  4a.  8d.  ? 

We  fidrly  confess  we  cannot  see  any  way  of  accounting  for  the  lords, 
the  learned  baronet,  and  the  sentiemen  giving  their  countenance  to  sudi  a 
piece  of  arrant  nonsense*  Indeed,  one  is  at  a  loss  whether  most  to  admire 
Sir  Heniy's  dexterity  in  passing  off  so  palpable  a  joke  upon  his  visitors,  or 
their  extreme  good-iiumour  or  politeness  in  not  noticing  and  resenting  it ; 
for,  to  consider  both  parties  serious  is  impossible." 

After  arguing  that  transplanted  trees,  with  trunks  of  from  15  to  18  in.  in 
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cfiameter,  can  never  form  valuable  wood  for  future  generations,  he  con- 
cludes :  —  "  While  we  state  these  things,  we  are  iar  far  from  wishing  to 
undervalue  Sir  Henry  Steuart's  efforts  to  difRise  the  knowledge  of  an  im- 
proved method  of  retransplanting  large  trees ;  which,  we  think,  must  be  of 
advantage  to  landscape-gardening.  All  that  we  wish  is,  that  the  system  may 
rest  upon  a  sound  baas,  and  occupy  its  legitimate  place  in  arboriculture. 
From  the  very  nature  of  things,  this  place  must  be  both  subordinate  and 
circumscribed;  for,  before  a  proper  subject  can  be  obtained,  it  must  be 
nursed  for  many  years,  with  great  assiduity  and  much  outlay.  Therefore, 
to  talk  of  a  person  by  such  means  anticipating  so  many  years  of  his  life  is 
sheer  drivelling ;  for  no  man,  by  labouring  fifty  years  to  obt£un  an  o^ect,  can 
be  said  to  anticipate  that  period,  merely  by  removing  the  otgect  from  one 
place  to  another." 

In  p.  17. 21.,  the  author  points  out  an  error  into  which  we  have  inadvert- 
ently fiEillen  in  the  EncydopadSa  of  A^ricvliurey  in  attributing  to  Mr.  Sang  the 
doctrine  that  plants  have  not  a  powor  of  renewing  their  tap-root,  and  that 
the  ts^-root  is  of  importance  to  full-grown  trees ;  and  a  further  error  which 
we  ha^e  committed  is,  in  making  him  say  that  strength  is  pined  as  effec- 
tually by  a  few  branches  to  a  head  as  by  many."  It  appears  m>m  quotations 
given  in  the  pamphlet  from  the  Pianters  Kalendar,  tnat  Mr.  Sang  is  of  the 
same  opinion  witn  Sir  Henry  smd  ourselves,  and  that  he  had  published  tlus 
<^inion  sixteen  years  before  either  of  us.  We  have  not  the  Plcmter^t  Ka^ 
lendar  before  us ;  nor,  if  we  had,  is  it  probable  that  we  could,  at  this  distance 
of  time,  account  for  having  fallen  into  the  very  nngular  error  of  misrepre- 
senting the  senthnents  of  an  author  whose  woii:  every  page  in  our  article 
Planting,^  in  the  Encyclopaedia  of  Agrictdture^  will  show  tluit  we  took  as  a 
text-book :  but,  in  the  edition  of  the  EncyckptstSa  now  passing  throiLzh  the 
press,  we  shall  take  care  to  rectify  the  error ;  and  this,  we  trust,  wifl  be  a 
snffident  apology  to  Mr.  Sang,  than  whom  we  do  not  know  a  man  more 
worthy  of  esteem,  both  in  his  professional  and  moral  diaracter. 

Whoever  possesses  the  Pkmter't  Chade  will  do  well  to  possess  also  these 
Sttiduretm 

The  Ubntry  of  Eniertmning  Knowledge.    Vol.  11.  Timber  Trees  and  Fruit 
Trees.  London.    12mo.  4«. 

The  foQowiijg  letter  is  from  a  scientific  practical  gardener  of  considerable 
experience.  What  he  says  respecting  pruning  the  pine  and  fir  tribes  we 
consider  highly  important. 

**  Sir,  In  turning  over  the  leaves  of  Vol.  IL  Part  I.  of  that  delightful 
publication  the  uSrary  of  Eniertaining  KnowiedgCf  it  is  most  gratifying  to 
find  so  rich  a  store  of^^ isieful  as  well  as  entertaining  information,  compressed 
into  so  small  a  compass,  and  yet  written  in  a  style  so  well  calculated  to 
please  and  excite  die  general  reader,  for  whose  use  and  benefit  this  volume 
on  v^etable  substances  was  avowetUy  published. 

However,  notwithstanding  every  disposition  to  be  pleased  with  the  per- 
foimance,  should  it  appear  that  even  but  a  few  errors  have  crept  into  it, 
no  matter  whether  through  inadvertence  or  otherwise,  it  is,  I  conceive, 
every  man's  duty,  if  able,  to  correct  them,  especially  when  we  consider  the 
high  character  of  the  Society  for  intelligence,  by  whose  sanction  and  under 
whose  superintendence  the  work  in  question  was  ushered  into  the  world :  a 
Society  whose  object  is  not  to  perpetuate  but  to  correct  error,  by  dissemi- 
nating truth ;  an^  certainly,  the  correction  of  an  error,  however  trifling, 
under  these  circumstances,  must  be  commendable. 

**  I  have  been  led  into  these  remarks  from  observing  a  few  inaccuracies  in 
this  amusing  little  book,  and  will  briefly  state  them  as  they  occur. 

**  In  page  6.  there  is  a  quotation  from  the  Quarterlv  Meview,  respecting 
the  introduction  of  a  spurious  fordgn  variety  (sessiliflora^  of  our  old  Eng- 
fish  oak  (Qadrcus  Aobar);  and  awful  misgivings  we  ouffti  to  have  if  what 
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this  writer  states  be  true,  viz.,  that,  owing  to  its  introduction,  there  is  too 
much  reason  to  be  believe  the  complaints  about  the  dry  rot  originated. 
However,  it  seems,  this  impostor  '  may  thus  be  discriminated  from  Uie  true 
old  English  oak :  the  acom-stalks  of  the  i?6bur  are  long,  and  its  leaves 
short ;  whereas,  the  sessiliflora  has  the  acom-stalks  short,  .and  the  leaves 
lone :  the  acorns  of  the  former  grow  singly,  or  seldom  two  on  the  same  foot- 
staUL ;  those  of  the  latter,  in  clusters  of  two  or  three,  dose  to  the  stem  of 
the  branch.'  This  distinction,  as  far  as  language  is  concerned,  appears 
conclusive  as  to  our  misfortune ;  but  let  us  hope  that  we  have  not  been  so 
long  in  error  on  this  momentous  subject,  and  that  the  dry  fot  has  originated 
some  other  way.  For  the  Quercus  ISobur  will,  I  believe,  afford  us  specimens 
of  both  characters,  and  even  sometimes  from  the  same  tree ;  indeed,  it  is  not 
common  to  find  two  alike ;  and  the  supposed  varieties  arising,  in  my  oi>i- 
nion,  from  circumstances  purely  local,  are  sufficient  in  number  to  fill  up,  in 
ever^  shade  and  degree,  the  distinction  made  between  the  l^obur  and  the 
sessiliflora.  Nor  is  this  surprising,  when  we  consider  that  this  tree,  on 
account  of  its  great  value,  has  been  cultivated,  or  attempted  to  be  cultivated, 
in  almost  every  possible  situation,  and  that  it  has  been  propagated  by  seeds 
alone,  for  thousands  of  years,  without  degenerating. 

But  there  is  one  species  which,  I  think,  retains  its  character  with  more 
constancy,  and  probably  is  the  impostor  complained  of ;  this  is  the  pedun- 
culata,  and  a  most  stately  and  magnificent  tree  it  is ;  perhaps  more  generally 
planted  than  the  i^obur  I  and  for  this  simple  reason,  viz.  gentlemen,  nursery- 
men, and  gardeners,  one  and  all,  like  to  see  a  fine  sample  when  they  either 
gather  or  purchase  acorns ;  and  the  fruit  of  the  Quercus  pedunculata  is 
usually  one  third  larger  than  that  of  the  iZobur  in  trees  of  equal  age  and 
vigour ;  it  is  also  considered  excellent  timber. 

The  Quercus  .^gilops,  which  furnishes  the  velani  or  velonia  of  com- 
merce, is  not  mentioned,  although,  I  think,  it  deserves  some  notice  in  a 
popular  work  of  this  kind.  The  cup  or  calyx  only  is  imported  from  Turkey, 
for  the  purpose  of  tanning  leather  mthis  country,in  which  process  a  decoc- 
tion as  powerfiilly  astringent  is  made  from  1  lb.  of  velani  as  from  3  lbs.  of  oak 
bark. 

We  next  meet  with  a  most  interesting  account  of  the  Scotch  pine,  its 
various  uses,  localities,  its  remains  in  bogs,  peat-mosses,  &c. ;  but  no  notice 
is  taken  of  the  manner  in  which  it  is  genmdly  mutilated  in  the  plantations  in 
this  country,  by  the  adoption  of  that  system  usually  termed,  pew  excellence^ 
the  Scotch  system  of  pruning :  why  it  should  be  so  called,  I  do  not  know ; 
but  I  hope  our  brethren  beyond  the  Tweed  will  show  us  a  better  example, 
and  discontinue  the  wretched  hack-and-hew  method  so  ruinously  adopted  by 
many  foresters  in  England.  A  plantation  is  made ;  after  ten  or  fifteen  years 
it  wbnts  thinning  and  pruning ;  m  a  few  years  more  it  wants  a  repetition  of 
this  thinning  and  pruning;  uie  work  must  be  done  neatly;  the  branches 
must  be  cut,  secundum  artem,  close  to  the  stem,  and  this  in  midwinter,  too  I 
What  is  the  result  ?  Every  pruning  inflicts  a  corresponding  injury  on  the 
timber ;  for  wheresoever  a  branch  is  cut  close  off,  there  also  will  be  found 
invariably  a  corresponding  blemish  in  the  timber,  when  it  comes  into  the 
hands  of  the  carpenter. 

**  But  if  the  plants  are  left  tolerably  thick,  so  that  the  lower  branches, 
being  deprived  of  light,  mav  dwindle  and  die,  the  wood  is  ^dually  conso- 
lidated around  the  gradually  decreasing,  or,  at  least,  stationary  branches, 
till,  by  this  slow  but  all-healing  process  of  nature,  the  branches  ultimately 
drop  off,  without  leaving  those  unseemly  scars  which  exhibit  and  loudly 
proclaim  the  handy  but  unnatural  work  of  man.  Of  course,  I  do  not  mean 
that  thinning  and  pruning  deciduous  trees  should  be  wholly  omitted,  but 
that  both  should  be  done  with  caution;  and  that  the  latter  operation 
should  be  confined  chiefly  to  the  large  branches,  which,  if  left,  are  likely  to 
disfigure  the  trees.   This  last  observation  relates  more,  to  the  deciduous 
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forest  trees  than  to  the  pine  and  fir  tribes,  yet;  it  may  be  usefully  applied  to 
both ;  and  it  never  should  be  fox^otten,  that  the  best  time  of  the  year  for 
pruning  forest  trees  is  at  or  a  little  before  midsummery  instead  of  midvmUer, 

An  error  occurs  in  page  71.,  where  the  juniper  is  mentioned  both  as 
a  monoecious  and  dioecious  plant :  it  is  the  latter. 

**  *  The  beech,'  the  author  says, '  will,  when  sheltered,  grow  to  a  high  tree.' 
So  it  will ;  and  it  will  likewise,  in  the  West  of  England,  form  hedges  and 
trees,  in  situations  so  bleak  and  exposed,  that  even  uie  Scotch  pine  finds  no 
little  difficulty  in  establishing  itself  alongside  of  it. 

**  *  The  ash,'  it  is  iustly  observed,  *  is  difPerent  from  many  trees ;  its  value 
is  increased  rather  tnan  dimiiushed  by  the  rapidity  of  its  growth.'  It  might 
have  been  added,  that -there  are  three  distinct  trees  of  the  common  ash,  viz. 
die  male,  female,  and  hermaphrodite,  the  male  differing  decidedly  in  growth 
and  quality  fi-om  the  other  two ;  for,  in  a  wood  or  coppice,  a  practised  eye 
will  readili^  distinguish  this  sort  by  its  superior  growth  and  beauty;  it  is  also 
more  elastic,  and  consequently  more  valuable,  than  either  of  the  others. 

•*  Under  tfie  article  Pyrus  domestica,  the  author  says,  *  the  fi'uit  of  the 
service  remains  on  the  tree  during  a  part  of  the  winter :  they  have  cathartic 
properties ;  but  the  people  of  Kamschatka  use  them  as  food  when  they  have 
oeen  mellowed  by  fi-ost.  In  some  parts  of  the  North,  an  ardent  spirit  is  pro- 
duced from  them  by  distillation.'  in  tlus  passage,  the  author  has  confounded 
the  Pyrus  domestica  with  the  Pyrus  aucuparia :  it  is  the  latter  which  is 
used  as  food  by  the  people  of  Kamschatka ;  and  which,  in  some  parts  of  the 
North,  produces  an  ardent  spirit  by  distillation. 

In  speaking  of  the  poplar,  the  writer  has,  I  think,  rather  '  overstepped 
the  modesty  of  nature ; '  for  he  says  the  poplar  (no  species  is  mentioned) 
will,  in  &vourable  situations,  make  shoots  3  m.  in  diameter,  and  16  fb.  long, 
in  one  season.    I  presume  he  meant  3  in.  in  circumference  and  6  ft.  lon^. 

"  These,  with,  perhaps,  a  few  more  inaccuracies  or  omissions  of  still  less 
importance,  are  tne  only  drawbacks  on  the  real  pleasure,  satisfaction,  and 
improvement,  which  are  derived  from  a  perusal  of  this  excellent  little  book. 
I  am.  Sir,  &c.  —  St/lvanus,    CheUea^  Dec,  22. 1829." 

WHkeriy  W.,  Eso.,  Attorney  at  Holt,  Norfolk ;  Author  of  several  Tracts  on 
Planting :  A  tetter  to  Sir  Henry  Steuart,  Bart.,  on  the  Improvement  of 
the  Quality  of  Timber  to  be  effected  by  hkh  Cultivation,  and  quick  Growth 
of  Forest  Trees ;  in  reply  to  certain  Passages  in  his  Planter's  Guide. 
Holt,  1829.  8vo. 

We  sent  this  letter  to  be  reviewed  by  Mr.  Gorrie,  a  gardener  and  planter 
of  well  known  science  and  experience  both  in  gardening  and  agriculture,  who 
has  sent  us  the  following:  — 

"  This  letter,  which  Mr.  Withers  has  contrived  to  extend  over  133  pages, 
is  the  finest  specimen  of  bookmaking  we  have  seen.  Sir  Henry  Steuart, 
author  of  the  Planter^ t  Gtndcy  had,  it  seems,  in  that  work  made  some  observ- 
ations on  two  pamphlets  formerljr  written  by  Mr.  Withers,  *  stating  that  their 
object  is  to  show,  that  by  trenching  the  ground  previously  to  planting,  and 
by  keeping  it  clean  for  some  years  afterwards,  greater  progress  will  be  made 
by  wood  of  every  sort,  and  that  a  greater  return  will  be  made  to  the  planter 
thereby,  in  ten  or  twelve  years,  than  in  twenty-five  or  thirty  vears  by  the 
common  method,  and  that  the  system  is  not  neat,'  &c.  Mr.  Withers  com- 
plains that  Su:  Henry  'misrepresents  the  object  of  his  *  pamphlets,  by 
confining  it  to  trenching  and  subsequent  culture,  the  declared  object  of  the 
first  of  them  being  principally  to  show  the  effect  of  manuring  land  for  forest 
trees.'  (p.  14,  15.)  Now,  we  would  ask  Mr.  Withers,  does  he  really  esti- 
mate the  common  sense  of  mankind  so  low  as  to  believe  it  necessary  for 
him  to  write  a  pamphlet  on  such  a  subject?  Can  they  be  so  thoroughlv 
cockneyfied  as  not  to  know,  that  a  '  dock  will  grow  on  a  dunghill  ?*  Well, 
it  was  too  bad  in  Sir  Heift-y,  if  he  attempted  to  deprive  him  of  the  merit  of 
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such  an  Immense  discovery ;  it  was  cruel  in  the  baronet  to  throw  cold  water 
on  the  subject,  by  saying  that '  from  the  y&ry  nature  of  the  thing  it  is  evident 
that  it  cannot  be  adopteid  for  general  planting,  or  ever  come  into  universal 
use.'  (p.  17.)  This  was  rather  a  home  thrust,  and  Mr.  Withers  seems  to 
have  some  misgivings  on  the  vulnerable  point ;  he  is  evidently  embarrassed. 

*  I  have  never/  eays  he,  *  recommended  its  universal  implication.'  (p.  9.) 

*  The  general  adoption  of  this  method  of  planting  poor  lancis  would,  i  feel 
confident,  be  attended  with  great  individual  and  national  advantage,  and  I 
claim  the  credit  of  being  its  author.'  (p.  16.)  '  I  cannot  perceive  any  thing 
in  the  nature  of  trenching  and  manuring,  which  must  preclude  its  adoption 
for  general  planting,  or  prevent  it  ever  coming  into  universal  use.'  (p,  18.) 
And  neither  do  we,  with  this  single  exception,  that  manure  is  not  to  be  haa. 
Every  method  which  ingenuity  can  invent  is  resorted  to,  for  accumulating 
an  article  of  so  much  immediate  necessity.  Such  is  the  demand,  that  it  is 
but  lately  we  noticed  in  the  newspapers  an  account  of  a  vessel  freighted  with 
bones  from  the  trenches  at  Ltcipsic,  bound  for  Britain,  these  bones  to  be 
ground  into  dust  to  increase  the  stock  of  manure  for  agricultural  purposes ; 
and  numbers  of  human  teeth  may  be  seen  bleaching  on  the  surface 
of  turnip  fields,  which  in  all  likelihood  were  lately  brought  from  a  similar 
quarter.  If  we  are  (at  the  expense  of  the  finer  feelings  of  human  nature) 
brought  to  submit  to  such  shifts  for  manure  where  it  is  indispensable,  what 
degree  of  *  credit '  can  we  afibrd  to  spare  to  the  man,  who,  although  he 

*  does  not  recommend,'  yet  *  cannot  perceive  any  thing  to  prevent  its  uni- 
versal application  to  forest  trees.  The  substitute  of  *  peat  moss  and  lime ' 
we  cannot  see  to  be  of  universal  application.  Peat  moss  is  not  to  be  met 
with  every  where;  there  is  nothing  deserving  the  name  within  twenty  miles 
of  the  Bpot  where  we  reside,  nor  is  the  situation  singular  in  this  respect ;  and 
what  is  still  moreimfortunate  for  its  general  application,  where  moss  is  most 
plenty,  the  adjoining  waste  grounds  have  often  too  much  peat  in  the  compo- 
sition of  their  surface  soils  to  be  benefited  by  such  substitute.  —  Lime  in- 
deed might  be  a  sort  of  panacea  alone,  in  such  cases,  when  there  is  much 
vegetable  matter  in  the  sur&ce  soil  to  be  acted  upon,  or  ferrugineous  matter 
to  neutralise ;  but  then  some  say  lime  is  not  a  manure,  and,  except  in  cased 
where  coal  is  ngar  the  lime  quarry,  its  application  to  arboriculture  will  not  pay. 

With  regard  to  trenching,  where  the  subsoil  is  tenacious,  and  consists  of 
nothing  injurious  to  vegetation,  if  the  operation  of  trenching  is  performed 
carefully,  by  mixing  the  surface  mould  regularly  with  the  subsou,  a  more 
extended  mdut  will  thus  be  prepared  for  the  roots  of  the  j^oung  trees,  which 
for  some  time  may  prove  advantageous;  but  soDs  of  tms  nature  are  but 
rarely  to  be  met  witn  in  *  waste  lands,'  and  where  they  are  to  be  found,  they' 
are  generally  of  the  best  description  of  wastes.  Now  were  the  expense  of 
trenching  and  manuring  such  lands  extensively  gone  into,  and  if  the  happi- 
ness of  the  *  surplus  population,'  about  which  Mr.  ^'f^thers  expresses  so. 
much  becoming  concern,  occupies  so  much  of  his  mind,  as  does  his  favourite 
theory  of  manuring  ground  for  plantations,  we  would  put  it  to  his  good 
sense  and  good  feeling,  to  say,  whether  such  *  surplus  population '  would 
not  derive  greater  benefit  by  becoming  occupiers  of  small  portions  of  soil 
so  trenched  and  manured,  at  fair  rents,  the  grounds  being  sheltered  with 
judiciously  laid  off  slips  of  planting.  Would  not  this  enable  them  to  con- 
tribute something  towards  their  future  subsistence  ?  For,  granting  that  the 
trenching,  and  manuring,  and  planting  system  were  carried  as  far  as  he  could 
wish,  a  smgle  quartern  loaf  would  not  thereby  be  added  to  the  home  pro- 
duce of  human  food ;  but  much  pasture,  and  consequently  much  animal  food, 
would  be  for  a  time  withdrawn.  The  work  of  planting  once  accomplished, 
they  would  have  to  emigrate,  or  still  continue  in  the  condition  ot  *  half- 
starved  labourers,'  unless  they  could  continue  to  live  on  the  roots  of  oak 
trees,  like  the  mice  in  Dean  Forest.  We  do  not  say  this  to  discourage  any 
fit>m  the  usefiil  operation  of  planting ;  we  can  have  no  possible  interest  to 
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serve  in  limiting  the  employment  of  the  labouring  poor;  our  sincerest  plea- 
sure has,  for  these  thirty  years  past,  proceeded  hrom  planning  and  directing 
such  employment ;  but  an  indiscriminate  trenching  of  ground  for  planting 
would,  in  many  instances,  we  fear,  be  attended  with  less  advantageous  con- 
sequences than  Mr.  Withers  will  be  willing  to  admit. 

"  Where  the  surplus  soil  consists  of  a  few  inches  of  peat,  or  moor  earth, 
incumbent  on  open  gravelly  ferrugineous  subsoil,  which,  undisturbed,  would 
carry  larch  and  Scotch  fir,  trenching,  we  know,  from  a  little  dear-bought 
experience,  would  be  highly  injurious,  and  a  great  breadth  of  moorish  waste 
lands  is  of  this  description ;  nor  have  we  ever  seen  trenching  be  of  any  bene- 
fit to  planting  on  soft  soils  where  broom  predominates.  There  are  nume- 
rous tracts  of  calcareous  sandy  subsoils,  sufficiently  porous  for  admitting 
the  roots  of  trais^here  trenching  would  render  the  trees  liable  to  wind- 
waving,  and  cotdd  otherwise  be  of  no  benefit.  There  are  also  many  swampa 
on  our  waste  lands,  for  which  effectual  draining,  paring,  burning,  and  pitting, 
wotdd  be  sufficient  preparation,  equal,  if  not  superior  to  trenching.  Sucn 
soils,  when  properly  drained,  become  sufficiently  open,  and  the  spreading 
roots  of  trees  would  soon  increase  the  pulverisation.  A  melon  thrives  best 
when  the  soil  in  which  it  grows  is  not  too  much  broke,  and  every  farmer 
prefers  land  which  carries  a  clod. 

"  We  now  come  to  the  *  sole  object '  of  the  second  pamphlet,  which  *  was 
to  expose  the  fundamental  errors  of  Sir  Waltei*  Scott'  in  his  essav  on  planting. 
*  ITie  heresy  there  broached,  that  the  preparation  of  land  for  planting  would 
cea.se  to  have  any  effect  after  a  few  years,  excited  rather  strong  feelings  in  the 
mind'  of  Mr.  Withers  (p.  20.) ;  but  what  is  sdU  more  affiicdng,  his  friend,  'John 
Kershaw,  Esq.,'  who,  by  the  by,  seems  to  speak  from  experience,  and  whom 
he  produces  as  exculpatory  evidence,  seems  a  little  tinctured  with  the  same 
heresy.  '  With  respect  to  manure  on  poor  land,'  says  Mr.  Kershaw,  *  it 
can  be  of  no  consequence,  in  my  opinion,  to  timber,  particularly  to  oak,  as 
that  wholly  depends  on  the  subsoil  for  its  growth  to  perfection.'  (p.  85.^ 
'  But  ail  the  manure  and  care  possible  will  not  produce  good  oak  timber,  if 
the  subsoil  is  not  congenial  to  its  nature,  although  strong  plants  may  be 
raised  atfint^  (^p.  86.}  We  confess,  too,  that  we  have  long  been  infected 
with  the  heresies  of  Sir  Walter  and  Mr.  Kershaw,  and  our  heretical  opi* 
nions  are  supported  by  the  following  fects :  —  In  field  culture,  even  where 
additional  vegetable  matter  is  afibrded  by  the  ploughing  in  of  three  '  white 
stubbles '  in  Sie  course  of  a  six  years'  rotation,  the  dung  laid  on  at  the  he- 
ginning  of  the  course  is  found  to  bo  exhausted  bv  the  sixth  year  on  soils 
natunSly  the  richest ;  and  in  poor  lands  it  is  found  necessary  to  dung 
twice  in  the  course  of  a  six  or  seven  years'  rotation  !  It  will  not  be  pre- 
tended that  forest  trees  are  less  greedy  feeders  than  wheat,  clover,  oats, 
peas,  and  barley;  every  cottager  in  the  kingdom,  who  has  the  misfortune  to 
nave  a  forest  tree  in  his  garden,  and  we  are  sorry  to  say  there  are  many 
such,  and  every  fanner  who  has  hedg&-row  timber  on  his  farm,  will  bear  us 
out  in  saying,  that  the  roots  of  such  trees  exhaust  manure  in  less  than  half 
the  time  in  which  it  is  exhausted  by  ordinary  crops.  We  do  not  mean  to 
advocate  the  cause  of  Sir  Walter  Scott.  His  character  as  a  writer  places 
him  above  our  censure  or  praise ;  with  men  of  experience  the  attack  by 
A£r.  Withers  on  his  essay  is  a  sufficient  advocation.  Here  lies  the  secret : 
Sir  Walter  is  a  Scotchman,  Sir  Henry  is  a  Scotchman,  and  we  see  what  a 
horrible  thing  it  is  in  the  eyes  of  Mr.  Withers  for  Scotchmen  to  write 
common  sense,  or  to  give  their  opinion  on  any  subject,  if  it  should  not 
exactly  corr^ond  wiSi  his.  We  quote  the  following  specimen  of  his 
urbamty : — ^  These'  three  gentlemen  were  all  Scotchmen,  men  of  rank,  and 
great  landed  proprietors,  and  it  is  natural  that  Lord  Glenbervie,  a  Scotch- 
man also,  should  be  influenced  by  their  opinions.  The  Scotch  generally  prac- 
tise the  pitting  method,'  (what  an  indelible  reproach !  !^  *  and  we  see  that 
in  the  case  of  Dean  Forest,  it  is  more  than  probable  tnat  the  opinion  of 
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Scotchmen  caused  it  to  be  adopted  there.*  (p.  41,  42.)  <  Where  wert  thou 
iheriy  GriUon  !  !  !*  We  know  that  Mr.  Cobbett  was  perpetually  slashing  at 
Scotchmen,  because  he  found  them  too  knowing  to  be  gulled  by  his  puffing; 
we  have  heard  that  an  English  drover  now  and  then  had  the  baseness  to 
gibe  '  Sawney '  with  national  distinction ;  but,  till  we  read  this  letter,  we  did 
not  believe  that  there  was  a  man  in  South  Britain  (Cobbett  excepted^  who 
could  sign  his  own  name,  capable  of  displaying  so  much  silly  iibbecility. 

"  We  have  now  noticed  the  'objects'  of  the  first  and  second  pamphlets. 
One  of  the  muldfiuious  objects  of  the  present '  Letter'  seems  to  be  to  con- 
tradict an  assertion  said  to  be  made  by  Sir  Henry  Steuart,  viz. '  That  the 
culture  of  the  soil  will  have  an  effect  on  the  quality  of  the  timber.'  The 
importance  we  attach  to  this  question  will  appear  from  what  we  have 
already  stated  regarding  the  effects  of  that  culture.  Our  attention  has 
been  more  directed  to  the  culture  than  to  the  quality  of  timber ;  but,  in 
conducting  sales,  we  have  uniformly  remarked  that  purchasers  preferred  ash 
trees  of  slow  growth^  to  those  of  the  same  dimensions  that  had  grown  more 
rapidly.  We  believe  there  is  much  in  accidental  varieties  of  the  same  spe- 
cies, with  regard  to  strength  and  durability,  though  cultivated  under  the 
same  circumstances ;  this  we  have  observed  most  conspicuous  in  the  ash, 
the  oak,  the  larch,  and  the  beech.  When  Sir  Henry  contends  that  a  *  cer- 
tain slowness  of  growth  is  essentially  necessary  to  the  closeness  of  texture 
and  durability  of  all  timber,'  we  do  not  think  he  is  fairly  met  by  Mr.  Withers, 
or  he  would  not  have  brought  the  rapid  e^owth  of  the  locust  tree  as  an  in- 
stance. The  yew  tree,  as  an  instance  of  slow  growth,  firmness  of  texture, 
and  durability,  might  in  this  case  be  adduced  by  Sir  Henry ;  and  the  poplar, 
as  a  rapid  grower,  possessing  neither  firmness  of  texture,  nor  extraordinary 
durability.  Each  tree  should,  in  fairness  to  the  question,  be  pitched  against 
its  own  species. 

Ei^teen  letters  are  produced  to  show  that  rapid-growing  timber  is 
good  in  quality,  and  that  manure  promotes  the  growth  of  trees;  these 
letters  serve  at  least  to  fill  about  fifty-six  pages  of  the  pamphlet.  The 
second  letter  is  very  lengthy,  a  sort  of  a  rambling  review  of  Sir  Henry's 
book,  attempting  to  display  much  profound  knowledge  of  arboriculture. 
*  Sir  Henry,'  he  says, '  in  confirmation  of  his  arguments,  refers  to  the  Editor 
of  the  Gardener's  Magazine.  I  am  aware  that  Mr.  Loudon  b  high  authority 
in  the  present  day ;  no  one  who  has  seen  his  bulky  volumes  will  dispute  his 
claim  to  very  great  learning,  both  in  the  theory  and  practice  of  rural  economy ; 
but  his  great  work,  the  Encychptedia  of  Gardentng,  is,  in  many  instances, 
nothing  more  than  a  series  of  contradictory  opinions  strung  together  con- 
junctively, without  any  decided  opinion  of  his  own  to  assist  the  ignorant 
reader,  calculated  rather  to  mislead  than  instruct.'  (p.  71.) 

"  We  reckon  it  would  be  a  work  of  supererogation  to  attempt  seriously 
to  refiite  these  ill-natured  remarks ;  the  high  merits  of  that  work  are  well 
known  and  highly  appreciated  by  every  professional  gardener  who  under- 
stands the  English  language.  Mr.  Loudon  does  not  too  often,  nor  unne- 
cessarily intrude  his  own  opinions,  nor  does  he  require  the  aid  of  anonymous 
scribblers  to  bolster  up  absurd  theories.  That  work  is  a  faithful  record,  in 
an  abridged  form,  of  every  thing  of  importance  that  had  been  written  on 
gardening  up  to  die  time  it  was  published.  Any  work  attempting  to  recon- 
cile all  the  conflicting  statements  that  have  been  written  on  gardening,  or  on 
any  other  art,  would  be  almost  as  preposterous  as  the  Letter  of  133  pages 
we  are  now  reviewing.  Mr.  Loudon  did  not  consider  his  readers  as  mere 
machines,  to  be  impelled  by  the  power  of  steam ;  he  laid  a  vast  mass  of 


fitted  for  '  babes  in  knowledge ; '  but  we  know  that  there  is  no  book  in  the 
English  language  where  the  young  gardener  will  find  an  e^ual  mass  of  mate- 
rials from  which  he  can  form  his  judgment ;  and,  we  beheve,  few  will  deny 
that  the  materials  there  fumished,  and  which  in  his  other  works  that  aiithor 
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coii^aes  to  furnish,  are  well  calculated  for  enabling  his  readers  to  form  a 
correct  judgment,  if  they  have  mind  to  enable  them  to  think.  But  we  must 
ask  Mr.  Loudon's  pardon  for  noticing  the  effusions  of  this  anonymous  writer, 
who,  Mr.  Withers  informs  us,  is  *  a  considerable  land-owner,  atul  a  gentle- 
man* We  thank  Mr.  Withers  for  the  latter  piece  of  information ;  for,  ten 
to  one,  if  from  his  writings  we  could  have  made  the  discovery.  How 
could  we  ?  Is  it  like  a  gentleman  to  fire  incognito,  right  and  left,  and,  when 
his  ammunition  is  spent,  to  conclude  by  saying,  '  I  hope.  Withers,  you  are 
not  sufficiently  sick  of  it  to  allow  these  Scotchmen  to  imagine  they  have 
discomfited  you.'  (p.  75,)  This,  we  are  willing  to  believe,  is  not  a  fair  spe- 
cimen of  an  '  English  gentleman.'  It  is  unnecessary  for  Scotchmen  to  give 
themselves  any  trouble  about '  discomfiting '  Mr.  Withers.  He  has  tsJcen 
the  matter  into  his  own  hands,  and  is  perhaps  the  best  hand  in  the  world  for 
*  writing  himself  down.' "  —  Archibald  Gorrie.  Annat  Gardenty  Dec,  25.  1829. 

Harley  William :  The  Harleian  Dairy  System,  and  an  Account  of  the  va- 
rious Methods  of  Dairy  Husbandry  pursued  by  the  Dutch.    Also,  a 
new  and  improved  Mode  of  ventilating  Stables.  With  an  Appendix, 
containing  useful  Hints  (founded  on  the  Author's  Experience)  for 
the  Management  of  Hedge-row  Fences,  Fruit  Trees,  &c. ;  and  the  Means 
of  rendering  Barren  Land  fruitful.    London,  1829.  8vo.  21«.  bds. 
Mr.  Harley  had  the  merit  of  introducing  various  improvements  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Glasgow,  besides  his  dsury  system,  sucn  as  warm  baths,  a 
baking  establishment;  and  he  gave  a  powerful  stimulus  to  the  spirit  of  build- 
ing in  the  Willow-bank  suburb.    Like  many  practical  men,  however,  he 
is  but  a  poor  book-maker,  and  has  produced  a  bulky  volume,  rather  dull  and 
heavy  to  read.    His  dairy  system  is  essentially  that  of  the  Dutch  and 
Flemish ;  and  the  only  novelty  that  we  can  find  in  his  manner  of  treating 
pigs  is  that  of  havmg  a  trough  of  water  as  a  sill  to  the  opening  which  sepa- 
rates their  feeding  place  from  their  sleeping  place ;  so  that  the  animal  can- 
not pass  from  the  one  to  the  other  without  wetting,  or,  as  Mr.  Harley  says, 
washing,  its  feet.     The  utility  of  this  conceit  may  be  questioned.  We 
know  Mr.  Harley  personally  to  be  a  worthy  good  man,  and  wish,  for  his 
own  sake,  he  had  published  a  half-crown  pamphlet  with  wood-cuts,  instead 
of  his  guinea  book  with  copperplate  engravings  and  his  own  portrait. 

APIrUosh,  Mr.  Charles,  C.M.H.S.,  Gardener  to  Prince  Leopold  at  Clare- 
mont.  Author  of  the  Practical  Gardetier  and  Modem  Hortiadturist  : 
Flora  and  Pomona ;  or,  the  British  Fruit  and  Flower  Garden :  contain- 
ing Descriptions  of  the  most  valuable  and  interesting  Flowers  and  Fruits 
ciStivated  in  the  Gardens  of  Great  Britain,  the  Period  of  their  Intro- 
duction, Botanical  Character,  Mode  of  Culture,  Time  of  Flowering,  &c. ; 
with  a  Definition  of  all  the  Botanical  and  Classical  Terms  which  may 
occur  in  the  description  of  the  respective  subjects.  To  which  will  be 
added.  Instructions  for  Drawing  and  Colouring  Fruits  and  Flowers,  with 
Directions  for  mixing  the  Colours,  &c.,  by  Mr.  E.  D.  Smith,  F.L.S. 
London.  In  Parts.  8vo,  plates  plain  in  outline,  U.  6rf.  each  Part ; 
coloured,  2s.  6d. :  4to,  plain,  2s, ;  coloured,  3*.  each  Part. 

Bishopy  Mr,  David:  Causal  Botany;  or,  A  Treatise  on  the  Causes  and 
Character  of  Changs  in  Plants,  especially  of  Changes  which  are  pro- 
ductive of  Subspecies  or  Varieties.    London,  1829.   8vo.  8s. 
This  is  an  original  work  on  a  subject  of  far  more  importance  than  would 
at  first  view  appear  from  its  title.    The  author,  a  scientific  botanist,  and  a 
practical  gardener  of  great  and  varied  experience,  shows  that  all  improve- 
ment in  the  plants  of  agriculture  and  horticulture,  with  reference  to  man, 
is  to  be  sought  for  in  subspecies  or  varieties.    We  have  already  alluded  to 
the  importance  of  this  subject  (p.  62.),  and  in  our  next  Number  shall 
examine  Mr.  Bishop's  treatise  in  detail.    In  the  meantime,  we  can  safely 
recommend  it  to  public  patronage,  as  one  of  the  most  original  works  on  the 
science  of  vc^etaole  culture  which  has  appeared  in  our  time. 
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PART  IIL 

MISCELLANEOUS  INTELLIGENCE. 


Art.  I.    General  Notices. 

Scraping  and  sweeping  Roads, — We  rejoice  in  every  invention  calculated 
to  lessen  the  niunber  of  human  beings  put  to  clean  or  mend  roads,  and 
therefore  have  ^reat  pleasure  in  laying  two  inventions  by  Mr.  Boase  before 
our  readers,  which  will  henceforth,  wherever  it  may  be  thought  fit  to  em- 
ploy them,  render  sweeping  unnecessary  in  towns,  and  scraping  in  the 
country.  The  two  operations  of  scraping  and  isweeping  were  originally 
performed  by  one  macnine,  the  brooms  and  scrapers  being  attached  to  the 
same  fiame :  but  it  was  found,  on  trial,  that  either  operation  rendered  the 
road  sufficiently  clean ;  and  Mr.  Boase  accordingly  made  distinct  machines 
for  each  purpose,  of  which  the  following  is  his  description :  — 

The  Scraper  {Jig,  20.)  consists  of  an  oblong  firame  of  iron,  supported  on 
three  wheels,  two  of  which  are  conunon  carriage-wheels,  about  3  ft.  in 
diameter,  working  on  an  axle  fixed  to  the  fi^e :  the  third  is  a  small  cast- 


iron  one,  placed  under  the  centre  of  the  front  bar  of  the  fitune.  Below  the 
frame,  and  obliquely  to  it,  is  placed  the  flexible  scraper,  consisting  of  a 
number  of  plates  of  sheet-iron,  arranged  in  a  line,  and  connected  to  each 
other  by  sinall  bolts.  On  the  back  of  each  plate  is  bolted  a  piece  of  iron, 
iti  the  shape  of  the  letter  T  inverted :  the  stem  of  this  iron  is  continued  to 
the  upper  end  of  the  plate,  and  then  bent  forward  in  a  horizontal  direction 
to  a  shaft  (secured  to  the  fi-ame)  parallel  to  the  scraper,  at  the  distance  of 
about  18  in.  fi-om  it,  to  which  it  is  joined.  By  this  arrangement,  when  the 
machine  is  moved  forward,  the  shaft  draws  after  it  the  senes  of  plates  form- 
ing the  scraper,  which  being  attached  to  each  other  by  joints,  or  bolts  acting 
as  such,  eadi  plate  has  sufficient  fi^edom  of  action  to  adiqst  itself  to  the 
inequalities  oi  the  sur&ce.  Springs,  equal  in  number  to  the  plates,  are 
fixed  to  the  shaft,  by  which  any  degree  of.  pressure  required  can  be  given  to 
the  scraper.  As  the  machine  proceeds,  a  portion  of  road,  equal  in  width  to 
the  quadrilateral  figure  of  which  the  scraper  forms  the  diagonal,  is  cleared ; 
and  the  mud  or  dirt,  as  fast  as  it  collects,  is  slid  off  by  the  oblique  sur&ce 
of  the  scraper,  and  finally  left  in  a  line  on  the  ofi-side  of  the  machine.  This 
rocess  is  commenced  near  the  centre  of  the  road,  and  the  machine, 
aving  gone  a  convenient  distance  in  a  straight  line,  is  turned  and  brought 
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hack  on  the  other  side  of  the  centre,  removing  the  dirt  in  an  opposite 
direction.  For  the  next  course  the  machine  is  brought  to  the  side  where 
it  first  acted,  and  removes  the  dirt  from  a  like  portion  of  ground,  and  with 
it  the  line  formed  by  the  preceding  course.  This  is  continued  until  the 
scrapings  are  brought  to  the  side  of  the  road. 

The  manager  is  enabled  to  lift  the  scraper  by  turning  a  wooden  roller 
fixed  above  it,  and  attached  to  each  plate  by  a  corresponding  chain.  This 
is  done  in  order  to  pass  over  parts  of  roads  recently  repaired ;  and,  when 
going  to  work  or  returning,  the  plates  are  kept  in  this  elevated  position  by 
a  ratchet  and  catch  at  the  end  of  the  roller.  A  curved  scraper  is  attached 
to  the  back  part  of  the  frame  at  the  off-corner,  to  be  used  only  during  the 
last  course  of  the  machine,  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  the  scrapings  into 
heaps  ready  for  removaL 

TAe  Sweeping  Machine  (^,21.)  has  a  frame  similar  to  that  of  the 
scraper,  supported  in  front  by  two  common  wheels  about  4  ft.  in  diameter, 
and  behina  by  two  small  iron  wheels  with  vertical  axles,  one  under  each 


comer.  Within  the  frame,  and  diagonal  to  it,  is  the  cylinder  of  brooms, 
consisting  of  five  rows  of  heath,  each  row  secured  between  two  boards  by 
screws,  and  attached  to  an  axle  by  radiating  arms  of  cast-iron.  This 
receives  a  rotatory  motion  from  the  carriage  wheels,  by  means  of  a  beveled- 
tooth  wheel  fixed  on  their  axle-tree,  working  in  another  half  its  size  on 
the  axle  of  fhe  brooms.  When  the  machine  is  drawn  forward,  the  brooms 
are  thus  made  to  revolve  twice  to  each  revolution  of  the  carriage  wheels, 
and  in  an  opposite  direction  to  them.  The  brooms  are  r^^lated  so  as  to 
bear  more  or  less  on  the  ground,  according  to  the  state  of  the  dirt ;  and,  as 
the  heath  wears  shorter,  mey  can  readilv  be  drawn  out  from  the  centre,  in 
order  to  preserve  a  proper  bearing.  The  dirt  is  removed  from  the  space 
over  which  the  brooms  pass  to  the  right  or  offside  of  the  machine.  Like 
the  scraper,  the  work  is  commenced  near  the  centre  of  the  road  or  street, 
and  earned  on  ui  a  similar  manner.  When  this  machine  is  wanted  to  pro- 
ceed without  sweeping,  the  larger  beveled-tooth  wheel  is  throMm  out  of 
gear  by  a  lever  for  that  purpose.  The  brooms  are  covered  and  the  frame 
enclosed  by  oil-cloth,  to  prevent  any  splashing  or  dirt  from  escaping  beyond 
the  machine. 

Scraping  Macldne,  drawn  by  two  horses,  and  attended  by  one  man, 
will  clean  five  miles  of  road,  24  ft.  wide,  in  eight  hours.  Two  additional 
men  will  be  required  to  throw  the  scrapings  off  the  road,  and  clear  the  water- 
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courses.  The  same  work  would  require  twenty-five  men  per  {Uem^  with 
scrapers,  according  to  the  present  method. 

Comparative  Expense. 

C  Two  horses,  at  6s,  each        -  £0  12  0) 

Machine.  <  Three  men,  at  2s.       -        -     0   6  0  >    j^l    0  6 

^  Wear  and  tear  of  machine,  &c.    0   2  6) 

Manual   5  Twenty-five  men,  at  2*.  each  -     210  0)  oiaa 

Labour.  I  Wear  and  tear         -         -     0   0  6  J       «  «> 


Daily  saving      -       -   j^l  10  0 
Supposing  a  road  would  require  cleaning  but  twice  a  week, 
the  yearly  saving  at  this  rate  would  ajnount  to  -    156    0  0 

If  but  once  a  week,  to       -  -  -  -     78   0  0 

On  only  five  miles  of  road. 
TAe  Sweeping  Machine^  with  the  same  power  and  attendants,  is  capable 
of  cleaning  three  miles,  20  ft.  wide,  daily-  —  John  Boase.   53.  Albany  Street, 
Regenes  Park,  Nov.  23.  1829. 

New  Mode  of  propagating  the  P<z?onia  Moutan.  —  Our  readers  will  recol- 
lect Mr.  Mauna*s  promise  TVol.  V.  p.  526.)  of  a  mode  of  propagating  this 
splendid  and  most  desirable  plant,  that  would  enable  the  nurserymen  to 
sell  them  at  Is.  each ;  he  has*now  fulfilled  it ;  and,  for  the  benefit  of  those 
who  do  not  possess  his  elegant  work,  we  quote  it  at  length,  well  knowing 
Mr.  Maund*s  liberality,  and  that  the  love  of  nature  more  than  the  love  of 
money  stimulates  him  as  an  author. 

ui  February  select  any  of  the  stems  of  the  Pssonia  Modtan,  or  all  mav 
be  used :  and  at  the  distance  of  half  an  inch  from  the  centre  of  each  bud, 
both  above  and  below  it,  cut  out  entirely  round  the  stem  a  small  ring  of 
the  bark,  rather  more  than  the  sixteenth  of  an  inch  wide,  in  the  manner  of 
common  ringing,  as  practbed  on  fruit  trees.  Thus  every  bud  will  occupy 
one  inch  of  the  stem,  where  the  direct  continuation  of  its  bark  is  obstructed, 
both  above  and  below,  by  the  rings  which  have  been  cut  out  of  it.  The 
stems  so  prepared  are  then  to  be  laid  horizontally  about  3  in.  beneath  the 
soil,  leaving  only  the  leading  bud  at  the  end  of  each  branch  above  the  sur- 
face. In  six  months  every  bud  will  have  made  a  vigorous  shoot,  and,  in 
general,  will  have  two  radical  fibres  at  its  base.  In  August  remove  the  soil 
from  above  the  layers,  and  havine  raised  the  newly  made  roots,  carefully 
separate  each  young  shoot  from  tne  main  layer,  by  passing  a  small  kniie 
from  one  ring  to  the  other,  cutting  out  about  one  third  part  of  the  old 
stem.  The  young  plants  should  then  be  immediately  potted,  to  remain  till 
they  are  requhred  for  planting  out  in  their  final  situations.  After  thus  gather- 
ing the  first  crop  of  young  plants,  the  old  layers  should  be  again  covered 
with  good  soil,  and  left  as  before ;  and  in  the  following  summer  a  second 
and  greater  crop  of  plants  will  be  produced  than  in  the  first  season,  and, 
what  is  most  remarkable,  they  will  issue  from  various  parts  of  the  stem, 
where  no  trace  of  a  bud  was  previously  indicated. 

Again,  if  a  stem  be  detached  from  the  parent  plant  and  treated  as 
described  above,  and  then  laid  in  soil  in  a  pine-pit  or  stove,  it  will  shoot 
almost  as  freely  as  if  connected  with  the  original  root. 

In  another  experiment,  cuttings,  of  about  an  inch  in  length,  were  made 
of  the  Pfeeonta  Mo&tan,  in  the  manner  of  vine  cuttings,  havmg  one  bud  on 
each,  and  about  half  of  the  stem  behind  the  bud  slit  up,  and  the  pith 
removed.  These  were  put  3  in.  deep  in  pots  of  soO,  and  plunged  into  an 
exhausted  bark  bed,  having  a  temperature  of  about  60^.  In  the  space  of 
two  months,  these  cuttings  made  young  shoots  through  the  soil,  and  grew 
freely. 

The  above  ready  methods  of  propagating  a  plant  hitherto  expensive 
are  truly  valuable :  they  are  not  the  resiuts  of  our  own  experience ;  but  we 
Avitnessed  the  success  of  part  of  the  experiments,  and  can  rely  upon  the 
accuracy  of  the  whole."    {Botanic  Garden,  part  v.  No.  241.) 
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Indian  Com,  —  Produce,  upwards  of  105  bushels  an  acre  '=»  3  tons  of 
good  meal  for  feeding  stock.  Wheat,  barley,  peas,  or  beans  will  not  aver^ 
15  cwt,  of  meal  per  acre.  Cobbett's,  i.  e.  Nova  Scotia,  com  used.  (J.  Moorcy 
Sandt/  Bedt,  in  JRinw.  Jour,  of  Nov.  9.  1829.) 


Art.  II.    Foreign  Notices. 

NORTH  AMERICA. 

General  Education, — I  enclose  you  two  annual  reports,  one  of  the  com- 
missioners of  common  schools,  and  the  other  from  tne  board  of  regents  of 
our  university,  of  which  I  have  the  honour  to  be  a  member,  in  order  to  give 
you  an  opportunity  of  judging  of  the  means  provided  by  the  government  of 
our  state,  for  disseminating,  among  all  classes,  the  blessings  of  education. 
We  are  yet  very  deficient  m  elementary  books,  adapted  to  our  principles  of 
government,  and  the  future  employment  in  life  of  our  youth.  Our  legisla- 
tors are  not  yet  capable  of  appreciating  the  importance  of  science  to  the 
productive  labours  of  society,  nor  the  mfluence  of  refinement  in  rural  pur- 
suits upon  the  morals  and  happiness  of  society.  Yet  we  are  making  rapid 
progress ;  and  in  our  country,  where  constant  intercourse  is  had  between 
the  inhabitants  of  remote  sections,  every  use^  improvement  is  disseminated 
with  uncommon  speed.  You  may  form  some  idea  of  the  travelling  propen- 
sity of  our  population,  when  I  state,  that,  during  the  siunmer  monms,  130 
stages,  and  from  six  to  eight  of  the  largest  steam-boats  in  the  world,  arrive 
at  and  leave  this  city  daily,  bringing  with  them  and  carrying  out,  on  an  ave- 
rage, 2000  passengers  daily.  I  have  travelled  to  PhiladelpWa  (260  miles)  in 
24  hours,  at  an  expense  of  6  dols.  The  fare  now^  including  board  160  miles, 
is  but  3  doU,  50  c,  —  Jeue  Buel,    Albany,  New  York,  July  24. 1829. 

The  Horticultural  Society  of  PhUadeq>hia,  Dr.  Mease  informs  us,  "  are 
duly  sensible  of  the  ^m^ess  of  Messrs.  Noble  and  Jessop,  in  sending  them 
sea-kale  and  rhubarb^eeds ; "  and  he  has  requested  us  to  thank  them  in  the 
name  of  the  Society,  which  we  now  do.  The  seeds,  Dr.  Mease  states,  are 
growing  finely.  —  Cond. 

Madura,  aurantiaca,  —  Dr.  Mease  has  sent  us  a  specimen  of  the  fruit  of 
this  tree,  which  grew  in  the  nursery  of  Mr.  M'Mahon  near  Philadelphia. 
**  It  weired  15  oz.  when  pulled,  but  it  is  not  ripe.  I  see  no  reason  why 
this  tree  should  not  bear  the  open  air  in  England  [It  does,  quite  well] ;  but, 
I  presume,  a  greenhouse  would  be  necessary  to  bring  the  fruit  to  maturity." 
We  have  had  a  drawing  and  section  of  it  made,  of  the  full  size,  by  Mr. 


in. 


Sowerby.  22.)  It  measures  9  m.  roimd,  one  way,  and  9iin.  the 
other.  The  colour  is  a  greenish  yellow ;  the  taste  acid,  it  not  being  half  ripe. 
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We  should  be  glad  if  Dr.  Mease  would  supply  us  with  any  further  in- 
formation in  his  power  respecting  this  fruit ;  its  taste,  when  ripe,  in  a  wild 
state ;  whether  cultivation  has  yet  had  any  efiect  on  it ;  and  whether  he 
thinks  it  likely  ever  to  become  useful  in  the  kitchen  or  the  dessert. — Cond, 

Mauachusetft  Horticultural  Society.  —  This  Society  was  established  in 
February,  1829 ;  and  we  have  just  received  a  pamphlet,  containing  the  char- 
ter, constitution,  by-laws,  &c.,  of  the  Institution,  with  a  letter  announcing 
our  being  elected  an  honorary  member.  For  this  honour,  which  we  duly 
prize,  we  hope  the  present  acknowledgment  will  be  deemed  satisfactory. 
The  constitution  of  the  Society  is  modeled  a  good  deal  on  that  of  London ; 
the  by-laws,  however,  are  of  quite  a  different  description :  there  is  no  gag- 
ging clause ;  and  there  is  an  article  which  provides  that "  lecturers  on  botany 
and  vegetable  physiology,  on  entomology  so  &r  as  it  relates  to  horticulture, 
and  on  horticultural  science,  shall  be  appointed.  They  shall  be  nominated 
by  the  council,  at  a  stated  meeting  of  the  Society,  and  elected  at  that  or  a 
subsequent  stated  meeting,  by  a  majority  of  votes."  There  is  something 
grand  and  refreshing  in  Sie  simple  fonn  of  the  Act  of  Incorporation,  as 
compared  with  the  highly  aristocratical  royal  charters  of  the  London,  Paris, 
and  Berlin  Societies.  In  the  printed  letter,  he  informs  us  that,  for  such 
favours  of  seeds,  plants,  scions,  or  trees,  as  may  be  procured  or  transmitted 
to  the  Society,  it  will  afford  them  "great  pleasure  to  reciprocate." —  Cond. 

'Brassica  olerdcea  var.  arborescens,  —  This  valuable  plant  has  been,  this 
month,  introduced  into  Philadelphia.  Mr.  Elias  Durand,  an  apothecary, 
who  knew  its  value  in  France,  sent  to  his  brother  for  a  parcel  of^  the  seed ; 
and  he  lately  received  2  lbs.  of  it,  which  he  presented  to  the  Horticultural 
Society  of  Pennsylvania.  It  has  been  widely  distributed,  and  we  promise 
ourselves  great  benefits  from  the  naturalisation  of  the  plant.  In  the  southern 
states,  where  artificial  grasses  are  but  rarely  attended  to,  these  cabbages  will 
be  invaluable  for  stock.  In  this  state,  and  further  north,  they  will  require 
to  be  protected  by  Indian  com  stalks,  capped  by  a  sheaf  of  straw,  during  the 
winter.  Mr.  Durand  says  that  the  leaves,  in  France,  are  constantly  used  in 
soup ;  and  that,  afler  they  have  been  bitten  by  frost,  they  are  delicious  when 
boiled.  The  same  remark  is  made  in  respect  to  the  sprouts,  which  succeed 
in  the  autumn  to  the  leaves  previously  detached.  As  "  bacon  and  greens  " 
constitute  a  dish  as  fully  national  in  the  southern  states  as  the  pot  d  feu 
among  the  tiers  etaty  or  soup  with  the  bonnes  gens  in  France ;  the  abundance 
of  food  which  this  cabbage  furnishes  to  man  and  beast  will  render  it  a  fa* 
vourite  vegetable  with  tlie  people  of  the  south,  among  whom,  with  some 
exceptions,  horticulture,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  is  little  attended  to.  —  J.  M, 
Phiiadeij)hia,  April,  1829. 


Art.  III.   Domestic  Notices, 
ENGLAND. 

The  Medico- Botanical  Soc/e/y  — There  hait  lately  been,  what  is  vulgarlv  calUiI  a  **  bl<  w  up**  at 
thU  Society,  and  our  active  fVicnd,  Mr.  Frost,  Uie  founder  and  dirertor,  has.  It  is  said,  lost  hia 
direetorsbip.  The  entire  Society,  we  think,  might  have  been  **  l>lown  up,"  wilhnut  any  loss  to 
the  public.  The  otacct  of  the  Society  is  to  look  out  for  new  medicinal  plar.tK;  but  we  cannot 
bring  ourselves  to  attach  much  importance  to  the  multiplicalion  of  medicines.  The  Society,  how- 
ever, go  upon  the  old  doctrine  of  specifics,  and  are  looking  after  them.  But  It  is  well  known  that 
as  the  healing  art  has  improved,  the  materia  medica  has  diminished.  As  mankind  become  en- 
lightened and  ameliorated  in  their  physical  condition,  there  will  be  proportionably  less  occasion 
ft  r  both  medical  men  and  medicines.  One  of  the  greatest  <n>probriums  of  the  metropolis  is  the 
multitude  of  chemists'  shops,  and  shops  for  patent  or  ouack  medicines,  in  which  are  dis|riayed 
an  array  of  phials  of  wrath  truly  alarming  to  the  imagmation.  A  healthy  state  of  society,  br 
which  we  mean  a  state  in  which  every  man  and  woman  is  activelv  and  usefully  employed,  will 
require  little  more  doctoring  than  what  everr  individual  may  do  for  himself  or  his  fiunuy ;  with 
the  exception  of  the  office  of  the  surgeon.  Nine  tenths  of  the  disease*  in  England,  among  the 
active  classes,  are  the  consequence  of  bad  or  insufficient  food ;  and,  among  the  inactive  classes,  of 
too  much  or  too  rich  food,  and  the  negUTt  of  exercise.  Every  medical  man  knows  this,  and 
knows  also  that  when  the  time  comes  in  which  labour  and  ptopertj  shall  bo  more  equally  distri- 
buted, as,  for  instoncc,  tbey  are  at  present  In  France,  what  is  called  the  feapccUbiUty,  that  is  the 
VlP^f'lu"'^^!"*  »*^*^»  of  physician's  occup.ilion,  will  be  gone  j  the  guinea  trade  will  cease. 
Willi  this  view  of  Uibigs,  we  consider  the  Mcdico-Botanical  Society  as  one  of  the  least  nccecsary 
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Uiat  cxM,  tboofh  we  admit  it  is  always  good  to  ptowote  the  pawooal  anBinblaBC  of  literary  and 

■cieotificmen,  whether  In  a  aodety  or  a  club.bouse :  we  confeM  we  prefer  the  latter,  as  erery 
thing  connected  with  letters  ought  to  be  republican  rather  than  autocratic.  Frte  penonal  inter, 
course  in  our  opinion,  is  the  chief  oood  which  has  resulted,  or  can,  or  ever  will,  result,  from 
literary  and  scientific  societies  as  sucn,  fh>m  the  Royal  Society  downwards.  No  great  mind  will 
ever  set  much  value  on  the  medals  or  other  rewards  granted  by  such  societies ;  the  public  voice 
can  alone  bestow  a  reward  worthy  of  the  greatest  minds. 

We  cannot  quit  thesublect  of  the  Medico-BoUnical  Society  without  noticing  the  fkct  of  ita 
Kooning  among  its  members  almost  all  the  crowned  heads  of  Europe,  and  a  great  many  of  the  pub. 
lie  characters  of  alt  countries.  There  are.  we  are  told,  eleven  or  twelve  kings,  and  some  hundieds  of 
tiUed  nobility.  The  m^t,  such  as  it  is,  ofbringing  these  names  together.  Iielongs  entirdy  toMr.  FltMt, 
and  as  that  gentleman  cannot  be  considered  as  eminent  either  in  science  or  in  rankle  fkct  of 
hia  having  had  so  much  influence  shows  the  poasession  of  some  extraordinary  tact  The  foreign 
mooarchs  were  evidently  not  enlisted  against  their  will,  for  three  of  them  have  conferred  on  tfr. 
Ftost  orders  of  knighthood,  and  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  created  him  surgeon^extraoidinary. 
It  is,  however,  extremely  difficult  for  kings  and  princes  to  distinguish  bms  or  mosaic  from  sler- 
ling  gold.  They  accept  the  currency  of  the  day,  provided  it  will  but  pan,  and  looks  bright  to  the 
eye.  We  leareely  think  there  is  an  instance  of  success  parallel  to  it,  except  that  of  Mr.  Sabine 
in  the  Horticultural  Society.  Tlie  test  of  any  principte,  it  is  said,  is  to  push  it  as  far  as  it  wlU 
go;  but  this  test,  it  would  appear,  was  too  much  for  Mr.  Frost's  principle  of  action,  whatever 
that  may  be ;  for  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  who  had  contented  to  become  president  of  the  Society, 
hM  withdrawn  bis  consent,  and  deprived  the  Knight  of  the  Polar  Star  of  the  office  of  surgeoa^x. 
tfaoidinarv ;  and  the  Society  have  deprived  him  of  the  office  of  director,  by  abolishing  that  office. 
We  hope  these  reverses  of  fortune  will  be  usefiil  to  Mr.  Frost,  and  that  the  history  oftljls  Society 
will  not  be  lost  on  the  scientific  part  of  the  public.  —  Cond, 

The  Colotteurtiy  Regenf*  Park, — The  panoramic  view  of  London  is  finished^ 
and  this  picture,  ana  several  other  things  here,  are  well  worth  eoing  to  see. 
It  is  deserving  of  remark,  that  the  picture  is  seen  to  most  amrantage  in  a 
foggy  day,  and  the  reason  is,  the  light  thrown  on  it  is  received  throi^  the 
dome  at  the  height  of  upwards  of  100  ft.  from  the  surfac^  and  consequently 
through  a  less' dense  stratum  of  fog.  The  spectator,  on  arriving  at  the  gallery 
from  which  the  view  is  obtained,  cannot  help  imagining  that  he  is  in  a  d^erent 
country,  or  that  the  da^  has  suddenly  become  clear  and  fine.  This  is  calculated 
to  give  a  good  idea  of  the  value  of  elevated  situations  and  lofty  buildings  in 
such  a  vaUey  as  that  of  the  Thames ;  and  if  a  wealthy  man  were  to  bi^d  a 
lofty  house,  with  his  living  rooms  at  the  top,  and  adl  his  offices,  even  to 
coach-houses  and  stables  under,  we  do  not  see  that  he  could  do  better,  than 
have  a  balanced  platform,  like  liiat  at  the  Ck>losseum,  for  ascending  and  de- 
scending. This  platform  is  a  small  room,  balanced  by  two  iron  weights, 
exactly  on  the  pnnciple  of  the  common  chandeliers  in  churches.  The  mo- 
tion is  procured  by  a  man  in  a  concealed  situation  operating  on  machinery ; 
but  it  might  easily  be  communicated  }aw  the  party  to  be  raised  or  lowered, 
in  the  manner  adopted  in  Bentham's  Panopticon,  as  executed  by  General 
Bentham  at  Petersburg. 

Among  the  models  in  the' Saloon  of  Arts,  we  observed  one,  by  Mr.  Fowler 
(the  ingenious  young  architect  who  reduced  to  regular  architectural  design 
the  magnificent  conservatory  at  Syon  Houise),  of  a  market  intended  tot 
Covent  Garden,  but  not  exactly  the  design  now  executing.  The  same  artist 
has  since  formed  a  design  and  model  for  Hungerford  Market.  It  is  grati- 
fying thus  to  see  the  public  attention  directed  to  the  unprovements  of 
buildings  and  establishments  of  common  every-day  use.  How  incomparably 
superior  in  every  point  of  view  are  such  public  monuments  as  the  bridges 
over  the  Thames,  the  London  University,  the  Hungerford  Market  just 
completed,  and  the  Covent  Garden  Market  fiur  advanced,  to  the  columns, 
obehsks,  and  pvramids,  proposed  by  some  architects  to  be  erected  to  com- 
memorate the  late  peace,  or  the  battle  of  Waterloo !  The  age  for  useless 
national  monuments  is  gone,  and,  we  trust,  for  ever.  The  builder,  who  erects 
such  a  line  of  fitreet-houses  as  that  of  Anderson  in  the  Regent's  Park ;  and 
the  association,  parish,  or  proprietor,  that  erects  such  bridges  and  markets  as 
those  which  we  nave  mentioned,  and  such  public  offices  as  those  of  Day  and 
Martin  in  Holbom,  Hoare  in  Fleet  Street,  or  Thompson  and  Fearon  in 
Bond  Street,de8erve&r  more  of  their  country,  than  the  designers  of  triumphal 
arches,  metropolitan  gateways,  and  other  architectural  extravagances,  which, 
in  as  far  as  they  can  have  any  efiect,  are  calculated  to  carry  the  mind  back 
to  ages  of  tyranny  and  slavery,  instead  of  forward  to  equahty  and  liberty. 

The  line  of  conservatories  is  completed,  and,  considered  as  a  passage,  it  is 
tolerable.    There  is  a.  fountain,  consisting  of  a  circle  of  jets,  which  throw 
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the  water  up,  in  the  form  of  a  cone,  into  a  basin  on  the  summit  of  a  column 
of  shellwork ;  through  the  bottom  of  that  basin  the  water  runs  into  the  budcets 
of  an  ovo^ot  wheel,  which,  being  disguised  by  shellwork,  turns  the  sheila 
continually,  and  for  that  kind  of  beauty  is  very  eflfective. 

The  view  from  the  Swiss  Cottage  is  to  rockwork  and  a  waterfall ;  the 
rockwork  is  an  imitation  of  a  broken,  stratified  precipice,  and  is  admirably 
done.  A  part  of  this  rockwork  was  superintended  by  Mr.  Paris,  the  emi- 
nent artist,  and  the  remainder  by  Mr.  Gray,  abo  an  excellent  artist  both  in 
architecture  and  landscape,  who  designed  and  executed  the  shellwork  of 
the  fountain,  and  a  great  variety  of  omer  improvements  within  and  around 
the  Colosseum.  Mr.  Gray  is  one  of  those  variously  talented  men,  who  are 
sometimes  produced  by  accident  He  can  draw  every  description  of  subject, 
and  that  accuratelv  and  beautifully;  engrave  both  on  copper  and  stone, 
model,  measure,  calculate ;  he  is  a  turner,  was  brought  up  a  cabinet-maker, 
and  has  been  in  business  as  an  upholsterer ;  he  understands  something  of 
gardening  and  laying  out  grounds,  and  in  every  thing  he  undertakes  evinces 
a  ready  and  fertile  invention.  Such  a  man,  about  a  great  nobleman's  house, 
would  be  invaluable,  particularly  where  theatricals  were  to  be  got  up,  pic- 
tures to  be  hung  and  kept  in  repair,  or  where  there  was  much  valuable  furni- 
ture to  keep  in  order,  or  new  buildings  or  alterations  going  forward. — Cond. 

Sabots.  —  Sir,  I  feel  obliged  by  your  hint  respecting  the  French  sabots. 
I  have  generally  eight  or  nme  young  men,  and  a  large  share  of  winter  nail- 
ing, and  I  have  often  thought  of  having  the  kind  of  clogs  used  by  coachmen  in 
washing  their  carriages ;  but  these  are  not  to  be  had  here.  I  have  now  ordered 
twenty  pair  of  the  sabots  of  Mr.  Smith,  nurseryman,  Worcester,  which,  I 
hope,  will  be  the  means  of  introducing  them  into  that  district,  as  well  as  into 
this  neighbourhood.  I  do  not  notice  this  with  the  ^iew  of  your  reward,  but 
to  encourage  emulation.    I  am.  Sir,  &c.  —  John  Meams,    Oct,  10.  1829. 

The  Ploughing  Match  of  the  West  Kent  Agricultural  Association^  the  founder 
of  which  was  Mr.  Dickson,  the  very  intelligent  and  active  occupier  of  the  fiurm 
of  Kidbrook,  near  Deptford,  took  place  Nov.  3.  The  great  object  of  the 
association  is  to  introduce  two-horse  swing  ploughs ;  seven  of  these  started, 

on  a  piece  of  pure  clay,"  but  we  are  told  that  Uiis  clay  was  in  such  a  state 
that  the  teams  could  only  get  through  their  work  **  by  snatches.*'  We 
notice  the  statement  chiefly  for  the  sake  of  hinting  at  the  great  disadvantage 
to  the  landlord,  the  farmer,  the  community  of  England,  and  we  may  say  to 
the  whole  world,  of  that  monopoly  which  forces  such  land  into  cultivation. 
If  the  trade  in  com  were  free,  no  such  soils  in  a  moist  climate  woidd  ever 
be  ploughed  at  all ;  they  would  be  employed  in  the  production  of  cheese, 
butter,  and  butchers'  meat,  or  they  would  be  planted.  In  either  case  the 
public  would  gain.  It  is  now  perfectly  clear  to  us  that  land  may  be  ploughed 
mcomparably  cheaper  by  steam  than  by  horses,  the  engines  being  stationed 
from  point  to  point,  in  tne  manner  of  tne  fixed  machine  employed  in  dravring 
Lumbert's  mole  plough ;  and  whenever  this  shall  take  place  generally  in  the 
com  countries  of  Europe,  the  price  of  com  must  inevitably  mil  so  low,  that 
only  the  best  com  soils  will  for  a  while  be  cultivated.  Tlien  will  be  found 
the  advantage  of  having  grass-lands  and  woodlands,  and  the  parks  and  lawns 
of  England  will  be  found  doubly  useful  and  ornamental.  —  Cond, 

The  Invention  of  a  Steam  Plough,  —  Henry  Handlcy,  Esq.,  of  Culver- 
thorpe,  near  Sleaford,  in  Lincolnshire,  has,  in  the  Farmers  Journal  of 
December  14.,  offered  a  reward  of  one  hundred  guineas  for  the  invention 
of  a  steam  plough.  We  cannot  but  highly  applaud  such  a  spirited  pro- 
posal, and  we  fu^  convinced  that  a  very  tew  hundreds  more  would  produce 
the  invention.  A  very  little  reflection  will  convince  both  landlord  and 
tenant  that  they  would  be  great  gainers  by  the  substitution  of  steam  for 
horses  in  ploughing,  harrowing,  and  thrashing,  if  not  in  reaping  and  other 
operations.  Less  capital  would  be  required  of  the  farmers,  who  would,  at 
the  same  time,  have  more  disposable  produce.  —  Cond, 
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New  Ainu-houses  at  Edgeware.  (Vol.  V.  p.  558.)  — We  were  not  aware, 
when  we  mentioned  these  builduu^s,  rather  in  a  heedless  way,  that  they 
were  erected  at  the  expense  of  Miss  Day,  a  young  lady  just  come  of  age. 
Mr.  Day  and  his  family  deserve  the  highest  applause  for  the  taste  and  spirit 
which  they  have  displayed  in  architecture.  Mr.  Day's  mansion  and  offices  in 
the  New  Road,  nebr  Mary-la-bonne  church,  is  exteriorly  one  of  the  hand- 
somest in  that  part  of  London :  the  new  front,  erecting,  in  a  beautifully 
coloured  stone,  to  the  manufactory  of  Day  and  Martin  in  Holbom,  will 
rank  with  that  of  Hoares'  banking-house  in  Fleet  Street.  Mr.  Day's 
country-house  at  Edgeware  is  also  architectural;  and  a  lodge  recently 
erected  there,  of  which  we  wish  the  architect  (whose  name  we  do  not 
know)  would  enable  us  to  give  a  figure,  is  very  handsome,  and,  what  is 
better,  obviously  coomnodious  within.  Lastly,  Miss  Day's  alms-houses, 
which,  it  is  said,  are  to  cost  10,000/.,  may  be  compared,  in  style  and  neat- 
ness, with  those  of  Saint  Catherine  in  the  Regent's  Park.  Mr.  Day,  whom 
we  know  to  be  a  cultivated  and  highly  intellectual  man,  has  for  some  time 
past  laboured  under  the  dreadful  misfortime  of  the  loss  of  his  sight.  We 
cannot  help  ohea  wishing,  in  passing  his  different  edifices,  that  he  could  see 
them  and  admire  them  as  we  do.  Only  one  suffering  can  be  greater  than 
the  loss  of  sieht,  the  loss  of  reason ;  but  the  loss  of  sight,  like  all  losses 
short  of  the  loss  of  reason,  may  be  borne  by  a  calm  and  a  philosophic 
mind,  previously  stored  with  vanous  and  useful  truths.  Such  a  mind  is  Mr. 
Day's.  It  must  be  a  consolation  to  him  to  reflect  that  he  has  added 
objects  of  suipassing  beauty,  to  a  metropolis  already  abounding  in  architec- 
tural productions.  —  Cond. 

The  Spectator,  —  In  recommending  certain  newspapers  (Vol.  V.  p.  604.^ 
we  inadvertently  omitted  this  very  superior  weekly  publication,  whicn, 
taking  it  altogether,  is  perhaps  the  very  best  weekly  political  and  literary 
journal  now  published.  Twelve  gardeners  joining  together  might  read  it 
for  a  year  at  the  rate  of  3f.  3(/.  each.  —  Cotid. 

The  Country  Times.  —  A  weekly  paper  of  this  title  has  just  commenced, 
the  object  of  which  is  chiefly  to  supply  professional  and  agreeable  mbcel- 
laneous  reading  to  the  English  farmer.  We  do  not  know  what  may  be  the 
politics  of  this  paper ;  but  we  hope  it  will  steer  a  different  course  from  the 
^arm^'x  ./btfTRo/,  which,  with  the  intention  of  doing  the  farmers  a  service,  has, 
we  firmly  believe,  had  a  contrary  effect,  by  concealing  from  them  what  they 
wiU  ultimately  find  to  be  true,  viz.  that  there  is  no  safety  for  either  farmer 
or  proprietor  but  in  a  free  trade.  We  recommend  to  the  editor  of  the 
political  department  of  the  Country  Times  the  following  passage  in  a  recent 
leadine  article  of  the  Thnes :  — The  interest  of  the  tenant  is  the  same 
with  the  interest  of  the  community ;  it  is  to  have  land  open,  and  prices  low. 
The  landlord  passes  a  gross  cheat  upon  his  tenantry  when  he  persuades 
them  that  they  are  benefited  by  his  enormous  rents.  The  '  agricultural 
interest"  is  properly  the  interest  of  those  who  till  the  ground ;  and  they 
who  cry  out  in  mvour  of  a  com  monopoly  speak  only  on  behalf  of  those 
who  wring  from  the  tenant  the  highest  possible  tax  on  his  skill  and  in- 
dustry, and  capital  employed  in  agriculture;  namely,  on  behalf  of  the 
gentlemen  owning  and  hving  out  of  their  land."    (TimeSy  Jaa,  4.  1830.) 

Speaking  on  the  same  subject,  with  reference  to  America,  the  Morning 
Chronicle  observes: — "  Let  both  nations  retrace  their  steps;  let  England 
encourage  the  implication  of  American  capital  to  land,  by  offering  a  ready 
market  for  agrioiltural  produce  of  all  kmds ;  and  America  cease  to  en- 
courage, by  restrictions,  the  application  of  capital  to  manufactures.  In  this 
way  l^tii  would  thrive.  Our  landlords  would  gain  by  the  most  unlimited 
importation,  for  we  could  only  import  by  exporting  the  produce  of  our 
own  industry  in  return ;  and  what  a  market  would  besides  be  opened  by 
the  purchases  of  an  increasing  manufacturing  population  for  all  the  products 
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of  agriculture  which  cannot  be  imported  I  Let  our  landlords  abandon  the 
absurd  idea  that  they  can  gain  by  monopolies,  which  deprive  industry  of 
the  means  of  purchasing."  The  Globcy  the  Scottmatiy  the  Spectator^  the 
Examiner,  and  many  of  the  country  papers,  concur  in  these  views,  and 
believe  with  us  that  the  interests  of  the  agriculturist  and  the  manufacturer 
are  essentially  the  same. 

The  e^tor  of  the  professional  and  miscellaneous  department  is  a  particular 
fnend  of  ours,  of  various  scientific  acquirements,  and  of  very  considerable 
experience  in  the  management  of  landed  property,  and  as  a  rent-paying 
farmer  on  a  laree  scale  m  Lancashire  and  Norfolk.  A  new  feature  m  this 
paper  is  that  of  embracing  horticulture ;  on  which  account  it  deserves  the 
particular  patronage  of  gardeners.  —  ConcL 

Methleyg  Fireplaces  have  been  recommended  by  us  (Vol.  V.  p.  238.)  as 
more  to  our  taste  than  any  which  we  have  ever  seen.  We  have  this  winter 
had  a  good  opportunity  of  observing  to  what  a  very  considerable  extent 
these  fire-places  bum  their  ovm  smoke,  more  especially  when  a  large  fire  is 
kept  lip.  We  therefore  again  recommend  them ;  and  at  this  season,  when 
heat  forms  an  important  subject  of  consideration,  we  would  also  call 
attention  to  Mr.  Cottam's  mode  of  heating  the  rooms  of  a  house,  or  an 
ofiice,  library,  or  conservatory,  by  circulating  hot  water  from  the  boiler 
of  a  common  kitchen  range;  and  to  the  great  improvement  on  Sylvester's 
mode  of  heating,  by  White  and  Veitch.  —  Cond, 

Sylvester^ s  Mode  of  heating  by  hot  Air  is  admirable  both  as  a  system  of 
difiusing  heat  and  of  difiusing  fresh  air ;  but,  in  London  at  least,  it  has  two 
objections,  that  of  being  veiy  expensive,  and  of  carrying  in  dust  to  the 
rooms.  Messrs.  White  and  Veitch  have  succeeded,  if  not  in  entirely  re- 
moving, at  least  in  greatly  alleviating,  these  objections.  That  of  first  cost 
they  have  lowered  fully  one  third,  by  the  employment  of  a  cylindrical 
cockle  of  more  than  double,  the  height  of  Mr.  Sylvester's,  and  by  heating 
the  air  by  simpl  v  passing  it  in  a  thin  stratum  between  this  cylinder  and  a 
cylinder  of  brickwork,  every  where  of  equal  width,  and  perfectly  smooth. 
The  air  passes  so  rafndly  that  it  is  not  burned.  Those  who  are  acouainted 
with  the  intricate  but  highly  scientific  form  of  Mr.  Sylvester's  coctde,  will 
easily  conceive  that  Mr.  V  eitch's  must  come  much  cheaper  at  first,  and  be 
less  likely  to  go  out  of  repair  afterwards.  The  air  is  Greed  fi^m  the  dust  or 
soot,  which  it  holds  in  suspension,  by  passing  it  over  water  before  it  enters 
the  funnel  which  conducts  it  to  the  cockle  to  be  heated.  It  may  easily  be 
conceived  how  this  may  be  done,  and  that  different  modes  may  perhaps 
answer  eaually  well.  Mr.  Veitch  collects  the  air  from  four  opening  m 
opposite  directions  into  one  perpendicular  funnel,  perhaps  a  foot  in  height ; 
he  next  spreads  it  thinly  over  a  surface  of  perhaps  two  square  yards  of 
water;  from  this  it  rises  several  inches,  and,  descending  2  or  3fl.  in  four 
thin  sheets,  it  is  again  united  over  a  broad  sur&ce'  of  water,  and  thence 
passes  into  the  funnel  leading  to  the  cockle.  The  water  is  renewed  once 
a  week,  and  is  found  to  contain  a  considerable  deposit,  the  grossest  in  the 
first  or  upper  basin.  The  objection  that  immediately  occurs  to  passing 
the  air  over  water  is,  the  moisture  that  it  will  take  up ;  to  which  Mr.  veitch 
replies,  that  when  fires  are  wanted  in  his  cockles,  or  those  of  Mr.  Sylvester, 
the  open  air  is  at  a  temperature  which  scarcely  admits  of  any  evaporation. 
This  purifier  of  the  air  may  be  placed  before  the  entrance  to  the  funnel  of 
any  of  Mr.  Sylvester's  stoves;  and  we  have  no  doubt  it  will  be  adopted  by 
all  who  have  *  an  opportunity  of  witnessing  its  effects.  Mr.  Veitch  has 
appUed  them  at  the  British  Museum,  the  Post-Office,  and  at  the  London 
University.  Heating  by  hot  air  requires  a  great  deal  more  fuel  than  heat- 
ing by  hot  water,  wh)ph,  whether  in  dwelling-houses  or  hot4iouses,  is  the 
most  economical  of  all  modes  of  heating ;  but  the  hot«ir  system  must  be 
more  healthy,  because  the  air  is  continually  renewed.  To  render  the  hot- 
air  system  pii^ect,  at  least  for  small  houses,  it  should  be  connected  with  a 
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Kewley*s  regulating  thermometer,  to  lower  a  sluice  or  valve  to  the  cold-air 
runnels  whenever  the  temperature  in  the  hot<air  fimnel  fell  below  55^.  We 
have  suggested  to  Mr.  Cottam,  how  very  easily  this  might  be  done. 

Since  writing  tlie  above,  we  have  seen  Mr.  Cottam,  who  has  described  to 
us  a  mode  which  he  has  most  successfully  adopted,  in  a  large  mansion,  of 
heating  air  by  hot  water,  and  which  appears  to  us  to  possess  two  important 
advantages  over  even  the  improvement  of  Messrs.  White  and  Veitch ;  those 
of  costing  less  at  first  erection,  and  of  requiring  less  fuel  afterwards.  It 
seems  to  us  that  Mr.  Cottam's  improvement  only  requires  the  introduction 
of  a  regulating  thermometer,  to  render  it  by  far  the  most  perfect  heating 
apparatus  which  has  yet  been  invented.  —  Cond. 


Edinburgh  Fruit  Market, — Sept.  26.  Fruit  is  uncommonly  abundant 
this  season,  and  consequently  it  is  selling  remarkably  cheap.  Baking  apples 
are  selling  at  and  best  at  U.  (id.  a  peck  of  16  lbs.  Pears  are  nearly 
over.  MDignum  Bonums  are  from  Sd,  to  It.  a  dozen.  Orleans,  4«.  a  peck. 
Black  damsons  are  selling  at  6#.  a  peck.  Last  year  they  sold  from  \Ss.  to 
a  guinea  the  gallon,  that  is,  one  peck  and  a  half.  Grapes  are  Is.  6d.  to 
U.  lOd.  a  pound.  Black  damsons,  fi'om  Cheshire,  known  as  the  Wine 
Grape  damson,  sell  at  2j^.  per  pound.  (^Scotsman.) 

Dec.  26.  Pine-apples  sell  at  6#.  6d.  and  Ss. ;  foreign  grapes  at  \t.  3d. 
to  U.  6d. ;  Scotch  ditto  at  2s.  to  2t.  6d.,  and  American  pippins  and  French 
rennets  at  6d.  to  8d.  a  pound.  Malaga  oranges  are  in  tne  market,  and  sell 
at  Is.,  and  pomegranates  from  4«.  to  6#.  a  dozen.  Portugal  onions  sell  from 
4</.  to  5d.,  filberts  at  Is.  3d,y  and  Spanish  melons  at  1  Id.  and  Is.  a  pound. 
Honev  is  scarce,  and  sells  firom  lOf.  to  15f.  a  Scotch  pint,  weighing  5  lbs. 


Certain  Improvements  in  Garden  Syringes  have  been  made  by  Mr.  D. 
M'Dougal,  of  Edinburgh,  horticulturist,  for  which  he  has  taken  out  a 
patent,  dated  Nov.  10.    We  shall  be  glad  of  further  particulars.  —  Cond. 

Labourer's  Cottages. —  In  this  country  the  cottage  of  the  labourer  is 
never  (with  hardly  one  exception)  picturesque  nor  so  comfortable  as  it 
might  be ;  consisting,  as  you  are  aware,  of  two  side  walls  and  two  gable 
ends,  the  door  in  the  centre  of  the  house,  and  an  apartment  at  each  side, 
with  the  fire-places  in  the  gables,  and  not  even  a  porch  to  break  the  dead 
appearance  of  the  side  waU,  and  contribute  warmth  to  the  house.  By  such 
cottages  the  most  picturesoue  scenery  is  destroyed.  From  your  intended 
designs  in  the  Gardener's  Magazine  *  I  anticipate  two  results :  that  sentle- 
men  will  not  destrov  the  scenery  upon  their  estates  by  any  longer  auowine 
the  present  style  of  building  to  be  continued ;  and  that,  from  the  comfort  and 
elegance  aflbrded  by  your  designs,  the  labourer  will  consider  himself  in  honour 
bound  to  attend  to  ms  cottage,  and  even  acquire  a  taste  for  having  it,  inside 
and  out,  more  tidy  than  it  is  too  firequently  found.  I  allude  to  Scotland  only ; 
where,  however,  there  has  been  great  improvement  in  that  respect  of  late 
years.  I  think  nothing  contributes  more  to  the  sobriety,  comfort,  and 
cleanliness  of  a  labourer,  than  a  taste  for  gardening,  y^en  it  can  be  in- 
stilled, and  which,  I  think,  a  proprietor  ought  to  promote  bv  every  means  in 
his  power.  I  have  seldom  known  a  labourer  who  was  fond  of  and  kq>t  his 
garden  neat,  whose  house  and  family  also  were  not  so,  and  who  did  not  spend 


*  We  have  upwards  of  two  hundred  of  these  designs  ready  for  the 
engraver,  and  intend  to  publish  part  of  them  in  the  Magazine,  and  part  of 
them  separately.  In  the  mean  time,  we  can  furnish  copies  of  them,  and 
send  a  young  architect  to  difect  their  execution,  to  any  part  of  the  country, 
at  a  very  moderate  charge,  and  on  the  shortest  noti<ie.  Any  gentleman,  on 
calling  here,  may  turn  over  die  whole  two  hundred  finished  drawings,  and 
make  his  choice,  and  have  working  drawings  or  models  made.  —  Cond. 
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his  leisure  hoars  with  them,  and  in  his  garden,  instead  of  in  the  alehouse.  I 
have  generally  found  them  fond  of  gardening ;  but,  for  want  of  sufficient 
know&dge,  they  often  get  disgusted  by  their  not  succeeding  to  their  wishes. 
Most  books  upon  the  subject  are  beyond  their  means,  and  too  voluminous, 
and,  for  a  proprietor  who  wishes  to  promote  the  science,  too  expensive  to 

{>resent  to  all  his  cottagers.  Could  you  inform  me  of  any  concise  pub- 
ication  upon  the  subject,  mentioning  briefly  the  proper  time  for  sowing  the 
different  vegetable  seeds,  the  treatment  in  the  seed-bed,  &c.,  the  time  for 
transplanting,  &c.,  and  for  the  management  of  such  fruits  as  a  labourer 
might  have  m  his  garden,  to  the  great  additional  comfort  of  his  family, 
without  his  incurring  any  great  additional  expense  or  trouble  ?  —  R,  C. 
Kirkliston,  Aug,  22,  1829. 

The  late  Mr.  Nicol  wrote  such  a  work  as  R,  C.  wishes  for  Scotland,  and 
Mr.  William  Salisbury  for  England;  but  they  have  both  been  for  some 
time  out  of  print.  With  a  view  to  the  same  objects,  we  ofiered  premiums 
(Vol.  V.  p.  713.) ;  and  we  have  received  three  most  excellent  essays  on  the 
subject,  the  best  of  which,  with  notes  from  the  others,  we  shall  put  imme- 
diately to  press,  and  publish,  along  with  a  model  plan  of  a  cottage,  in  a  one 
shilling  pamphlet.  As  such  a  publication  will  not  bear  the  expense  of  ad- 
vertising in  the  newspapers,  it  will  only  be  known  to  the  cottagers  through 
the  readers  of  this  Ma^usine.  —  Cond, 


Art.  IV.    Retrospective  Criticism. 

Mr,  Knight's  Pines,  —  Sir,  I  b^  to  trouble  you  with  a  few  lines,  in  con- 
sequence of  observing,  in  the  last  Number  of  your  Gardener's  Magazine 
(Vol.  V.  p.  717.),  an  account  given  you  by  my  friend  Mr.  Mcams,  of  a 
journey  wnich  we  in  company  had  made  to  Downton  Castle,  and  of  my 
conversion,  under  certain  circumstances,'*  to  Mr.  Knight's  mode  of  pine 
culture. 

The  great  luxuriance  of  Mr.  Knight's  plants  afibrd  sufficient  evidence 
of  the  practicability  of  growing  the  pine-apple  without  the  use  of  the  bark- 
bed.  So  far  I  am  peHectly  convinced ;  so  far  I  never  doubted.  But  the 
idea  which  struck  me  when  I  saw  his  plants  in  October  last,  and  also  when 
I  saw  them  in  the  spring  of  1826,  was,  that  the  plants,  though  strong  and 
healthy,  did  not  produce  fruit  propordonably  larse.  My  friend  must,  there- 
fore, have  misunderstood  me  in  conceiving  that  1  had  become  a  convert  to 
Mr.  Knight's  mode  of  culture ;  for  I  am  not  yet  thoroughly  convinced  of  its 
being  the  most  eligible :  I  am  only  convinced,  as  I  have  already  stated,  that 
the  pine-4ipple  can  be  cultivated  in  that  way. 

My  opinion  is,  that  the  common  mode  of  culture  is  the  best ;  that  the 
bark-bed  is  of  great  importance  as  a  steady  source  of  heat,  less  fire  being 
necessary  when  it  is  used,  and  consequently  the  temperature  of  the  house 
being  less  liable  to  fluctuate.  Plunging  the  pots,  in  order  to  maintain  a  steady 
temperature  at  the  roots,  I  consider  also  of  the  utmost  importance,  fxxr- 
Ucidarly  when  the  platUs  are  in  fruit;  and  where  tanners'  bark  or  leaves 
cannot  be  obtained  for  that  purpose,  I  would  plunge  them  in  earth,  saw- 
dust, or  any  such  material,  which  will,  of  course,  soon  assume  nearly  the 
mean  temperature  of  the  house.  ^ 

Being  actuated  neither  by  feelings  of  prejudice  nor  motives  of  interest, 
I  have  thus  stated  my  opimon  candidly,  and  have  but  little  fear  of  being 
told  by  practical  men  that  it  is  erroneous.  If,  however,  I  am  wrong,  I  shall, 
upon  conviction  of  my  error,  most  willingly  give  the  preference  to  what- 
ever mode  of  pine  culture  shall  be  fairly  proved  (all  circumstances  con- 
sidered) most  worthy  of  it.  Having  trespassed  too  far  on  your  pages, 
permit  me  only  te  add,  that  my  remarks,  in  returning  from  Downton,  would 
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probably  have  been  of  a  less  speculative  character,  had  I  been  aware  my 
friend  was  "  taking  notes"  I  am,  Sir,  &c.  —  Andrew  Begine.  Yatton  Courty 
Leaminsier,  Dec.  18.  1822. 

Mr,  Knighfs  Pines  —  It  would  be  satisfactory  to  some  of  your  readers, 
if  Mr.  Pearson  (Vol.  V.  p.  717.)  would  state  by  what  means  he  ascertained 
the  weight  of  Mr.  Knight  s  Mountserrat  pines.  Was  it  by  "  rule  of  guess  ?" 
I  ask  the  question,  because  nothing  can  be  more  fallacious  than  this,  way  of 
ascertaining  the  weight  of  pine-apples.  Had  Mr.  Pearson  seen  some  of  the 
**  black  kinds  "  which  I  saw  the  other  day,  not  many  miles  from  this,  he 
would  not  **  think  '*  that  Mr.  Knight  might  "  challenge  any  pine-grower  in 
the  kingdom,'*  unless  he  can  produce  fruit  of  greater  weight  even  than  he 
has  stated.  —  E,  JVl  of  Stafford.   Dec.  10.  1829. 

The  Anson  or  OtaheUe  Fine.  —  Sir,  A  constant  reader,  who  has  the  care 
of  a  few  sorts  of  pines,  wishes  to  know  what  name  Mr.  M'Murtrie  intends 
giving  a  pine  whicn  is  known  by  the  name  of  Anson's,  and  by  some  Anson's 
Queen.  I  see,  in  the  last  Number  of  the  Gardener's  Magazine  (Vol.  V. 
p.  606.),  that  Mr.  M^Murtrie  means  to  call  the  Otaheite  pme  Anson's  for 
the  future.  Now,  I  think,  before  that  Mr.  M'Murtrie  should  have  assumed 
an  authority  to  change  any  of  the  names  of  pines,  he  ought  to  have  made 
himself  well  acquainted  with  all  the  actual  varieties  now  in  cultivation  in 
England ;  or,  at  least,  he  should  have  been  certam  that  the  name  he  has 
now  given  the  Otaheite  pine  had  never  been  given  to  any  other  pine  before. 
Mr.  M'Murtrie,  or  any  other  person  who  knows  more  than  twenty  sorts  of 
pines,  must  acknowledge  that  the  multiplication  of  the  names  of  pines  is 
too  great  already :  therefore,  to  prevent  any  more  confusion,  I  thmk  the 
best  way  would  be  to  let  the  Otaheite  pine  still  go  by  its  old  and  well 
known  name.  I  can  give  no  information  respecting  the  origin  of  the  Ota- 
heite pine,  but  I  think  it  is  as  likely  to  have  been  imported  from  some  of 
the  West  Indian  islands,  as  raised  from  seed  at  Shugborough.  What  ever 
could  have  induced  them  to  call  a  pine,  raised  from  seed  in  England,  afler 
an  i&land  of  the  South  Seas  ?  I  shall  be  much  obliged  to  Mr.  M'Murtrie, 
or  to  any  other  person  who  can  inform  me  where  the  Anson's  pine  (which 
I  allude  to)  was  first  discovered.  It  is  a  very  distinct  variety,  and  differs 
widely  from  the  Otaheite,  both  in  the  fhiit  and  general  habit  of  the  plant. 
Was  It  not  the  pine  which  is  known  by  the  name  of  Allen's  Seedling  that 
met  the  eye  of  Mr.  Dermott  ?  It  is  a  fine  strong-growing  sort,  somewhat 
resembling  the  Otaheite  in  colour  and  erect  position  of  its  leaves,  but  their 
fruit  is  very  different.  —  A  Constant  Reader,    Nov.  7.  1829. 

The  Anson  or  Otaheite  Pine.  —  Sir,  I  beg  leave  to  send  you  a  few  remarks 
upon  Mr.  M'Murtrie's  letter  (Vol.  V.  p.  607.),  which  contains  some  re- 
flections upon  me  and  the  statement  I  sent  you  of  the  introduction  of  the 
Otaheite  pme.  In  the  first  place,  Mr.  M'Miutrie  calls  my  letter  an  inge- 
nious one,  calculated  to  mislead  the  public,  &c.,  and  insinuates  somethmg 
about  caprice  and  falsehood.  Now,  Sir,  I  affirm  that  what  1  wrote  con- 
cerning the  Otaheite  pine  is  substantially  true  ;  and,  if  any  one  doubts  it,  let 
him  go  or  write  to  Mr.  Hodson,  and  he  wUl  confirm  it.  Mr.  M'Murtrie 
then  gives  an  account  of  the  origin  of  the  Anson  pine,  confirmed  by 
Mr.  Dermott,  which  may  be  all  very  true  for  any  thing  1  know ;  but  it  does 
not  at  all  invalidate  my  account  of  the  Otaheite  pine ;  and  if  I  confounded 
the  names  of  the  two  pines,  it  appears,  from  Mr.  M'Murtrie's  own  state- 
ment, that  the  confusion  first  took  place  at  Shugborough. 

He  then  goes  on  to  say  that  Mr.  Hodson  expressed  himself  indignant. 
Sec.  I  believe  Mr.  Hodson  was  surprised ;  but  his  indignation  would  not 
have  been  so  great,  if  Mr.  M'Murtrie  had  shown  him  the  whole  of  the  cor- 
respondence, mstead  of  telling  him  that  I  had  grossly  insulted  him  (Mr. 
M*Murtrie)  in  the  Gardener's  Magazine.  Witli  respect  to  Mr.  Hodson's 
saying  that  the  Otaheite  suckers  did  not  fruit  from  1797  to  1810,  I  beg 
leave  to  inform  Mr.  M*Murtrie  that  his  memory  must  have  been  treache- 
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rous ;  for  Mr.  Hodson  never  told  hini  any  tuch  thingf  but  merely  said  he  had 
more  business  on  hand  at  Colton  than  he  could  well  manage,  and  took  no 
particular  notice  of  the  Otaheite  pine ;  indeed,  it  is  not  very  probable  that 
any  man  would  keep  a  pine  plant  thirteen  years  without  fiiiiting  it.  I  am. 
Sir,  &c.  — .  C.  F.  Webtter,    Drayton,  Dec.  24.  1829. 


Art.  V.    Horticukural  Society  and  Garden. , 

September  15.  1829. —  Read,  On  the  Destruction  of  Snails;  by  Mr. 
James  Corbett. 

Exhibited,  Symphytum  asperrimum,  food  for  cattle,  from  Mr.  D.  Grant  of 
Lewisham.  [Mr.  Grant  sells  the  plants  at  1/.  per  100 ;  we  would  strongly 
recommend  a  trial ;  possibly  the  Symphytum  may  become  a  valuable  cot- 
tage forage  plant.]  Drawing  of  a  species  of  Diy6ndrfl,  exhibited  by  the 
Comte  de  Vandes,  drawn  by  Madame  Robin.  Wheatear  Carnations,  Kirke's 
Seedling  Plum,  and  twenty-two  sorts  of  Apples,  from  Mr.  Joseph  Kirke, 
F.H.S.  Seedling  Georginas,  from  Mr.  William  Wells,  F.H.S.  Seedling 
Georgina,  from  Mr.  Sutton,  nurseryman,  Andover.  This  was  a  double 
purple  tinged  with  violet,  and  was  one  of  the  best  of  the  season.  Cocks- 
comb, from  Samuel  Paynter,  £sq.,  F.H.S.,  a  particularly  handsome  speci- 
men. Twelve  sorts  of  various  Flowers,  from  Robert  Barclay,  Esq.  F.H.S. 
Brunswick  Figs,  two  Queen  Pine^ples,  two  Seedling  Peaclies,  and  a  Nec- 
tarine, unnamed,  from  Mr.  William  Greenshields,  JK.H.S.  Nutmeg  in 
spirits,  from  William  Henry  Merle,  Esq.  F.H.S.  Black  Hamburgh  Grapes, 
from  Mr.  Henry  Bailey,  F.H.S.,  gardener  to  the  Earl  of  Jersey.  Otaheite 
Pine,  from  Mr.  Patrick  Flanagan,  F.H.S.,  gardener  to  the  Right  Hon. 
Robert  Peel.  Cooper's  large  Plum,  Williams's  Bon  Chretien  Pear,  and 
eight  sorts  of  Apples,  from  Mr.  Thomas  Gibbs,  F.H.S.  Specimens  of  a 
Seedling  Apple,  from  the  Rev.  Mr.  Dewhirst  of  Bury  St.  Edmunds.  Seed- 
ling Apple,  from  Mr.  John  Burton  of  Oxford.  Three  sorts  of  Apples,  from 
Mr.  John  George  Fuller,  F.H.S.  Four  sorts  of  Pears,  from  the  Rev.  Fur- 
ney  Beliield. 

Also,  from  the  Garden  of  the  Society.  Flowers  of  Eccremocdrpus  sckber. 
Coreopsis  Atkinsontan/i,  QwUkrdia  aristata,  Donta  villosa ;  Double,  Dwarf, 
and  Anemone-flowered  Georginas ;  Argem6ne  srandiflora,  Stevia  serrkta, 
Trachjinene  caeriilea ;  Ferb^na  Meltndres,  Aubletio,  and  pulch^lla ;  Esch- 
sch6ltzuz  califdmica ;  CEnoth^  vimlnea,  p&llida,  odorata^  and  Lindleyana; 
Cldrkia  pulchella,  ^geratum  mexicanum,  Heli&nthus  lenticulkris.  Mule  and 
China  Pinks,  China-asters,  Ipom6psis  61egans,  Centaurea  americkna,  Zrupinus 

eum6sus,omatus,  and  polyph^^Uus ;  Chrysanthemum  monspessulBmum,  Afd- 
pe  wtalacoides,  and  French  Marigolds.  —  Fruits:  Green-fleshed  Melon, 
eleven  sorts  of  Apples,  thirteen  sorts  of  Pears,  five  sorts  of  Peaches,  and 
five  sorts  of  Nectarines,  also  Five  sorts  of  Leaf  Beet. 

October  6. — Read.  Upon  the  method  of  setting  the  flowers  of  the  Cactus ; 
by  Mr.  Henry  Groom,  F.H.S.  An  account  of  a  Gansell's  Bergamot  Pear 
Tree;  by  the  Rev.  John  Calthorp.  On  the  cultivation  of  the  Camellia,  by 
Thomas  Carey  Palmer,  Esq.  F.H.S. 

Exhibited.  A  collection  of  remarkably  fine  seedlingGeoi^nas,  from  Mr. 
James  Veitch,  F.H.S.  Eight  sorts  of  Rowers,  from  Robert  Barclay,  Esq. 
F.H.S.  Specimens  of  a  Seedling  Grape,  and  seven  sorts  of  Apples,  from 
John  Williams,  Esq.  C.M.H.S.  Specimens  of  Gansell's  Bergamot  Pear, 
fipom  the  Rev.  John  Calthoip.  Five  sorts  of  Pears,  and  five  sorts  of  Apples, 
from  Mr.  Peter  LangeUer,  C.M.H.S.,  of  Jersey.  Seedling  Cider  Apple, 
from  W.  R.  Churchill,  Esq.  Godfrey's  Defiance  Apple,  from  John  Moxon, 
Esq.  Five  sorts  of  Apples,  from  John  Gboige  FuUer,  Esq.  Sixty-one  sorts 
of  Apples,  from  Mr.  Hugh  Ronalds,  F.H.S. 
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Aho^finm  the  Gardtn  of  ike  SoSe^.  Tfairt7-«eveii  ftortsof  Apples,  twelve 
sorts  of  Pears,  twenty-two  sorts  of  Capsicums,  eleven  sorts  of  Endives,  Fao- 
cinium  padifdlhun,  from  Madeira  and  Caucasus. 

October  20. — Read,  On  the  cultivation  of  the  Alpine  Strawberry;  by 
Mr.  William  Hiuhes,  gardener  to  Charles  Baring  Wall,  Esq.  F.ILS. 

Exhibited,  A  Stick  made  from  a  branch  of  the  Cow  Tree  of  the  Caraccas, 
together  with  a  piece  of  the  bark,  &  pt^  of  the  milk,  and  a  draidng  of  the 
tree,  exhibited  by  Mr.  Fanning.  [This  drawing  was  lent  us,  but  it  was  too 
inaccurate  to  be  worth  engravmg.]  Alpine  Strawberries,  from  Mr.  William 
Hu^es ;  these  were  sent  to  illustrate  the  pape  rread  this  day.  New  Seedling 
Oeorginas,  grown  in  the  garden  of  the  Hon.  Society  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  from 
Mr.  John  Maher,  F.ELS.  Two  sorts  of  Grapes,  from  Edmund  Tattersall, 
Esq.  F.H.S.  Two  sorts  of  Grapes,  from  Mr.  Henry  Bailey,  gardener  to  the 
Earl  of  Jersey,  F.H.S.  Seedlms  Grape  from  the  Zante  Currant  Grape, 
from  Mr.  Robert  Buck,  F.H.S.  Four  sorts  of  pears,  and  103  sorts  of  An- 
des, fit>m  Mr.  John  Eb^om,  F.H.S.  A  Seedling  Apple^  from  J.  P.  Powell^ 
£sq.,  of  Quex  Park,  Kent.  Three  sorts  of  Seedling  Apples,  and  Tythorp 
Pippin,  fit)m  P.  T.  Wykeham,  Esq.,  of  Tythorp  House,  Thame,  Oxon. 

AUo^frmm  the  Garden  of  the  Society.  Flowers  :  Z/upinus  polvph^llus  and 
lepidus,  GaiU&rdui  aristSita,  Coreopsis  aurea,  Cl&rkta  pulch611a;  Terb^ 
puchella,  Melmdres^  and  Aubl^t»;  O^noth^  Lindleyana  and  viminea; 
£schsch61tzia  califomica,  ili&lope  malacoldes,  CoUinsia  grandifldra,  7bge/e» 
iocida.  Poppy  Anemones,  Chrys4nthemum  monspessulknum,  and  Qiha  capi- 
tkta.  —  Frmt :  Nineteen  sorts  of  Pears,  and  Thirty-six  sorts  of  Apples, 
Orange  and  Sugar4oaf  Pine-iqiples. 

November  a — Read,  On  the  Degeneracy  of  the  larger  and  finer  Varieties 
of  Persian  Melons  in  the  climate  of  England ;  by  Thomas  Andrew  Knight, 
Esq.  F.ILS.  and  President. 

Exhilnted,  Sixteen  sorts  of  Apples,  and  six  sorts  of  Pears,  from  Mr. 
Peter  Langelier,  C.M.H.S.,  of  Jersey;  these  were  very  fine  interestingspe- 
dmens.  Three  sorts  of  Apples,  firom  Sir  George  Steuart  Mackenzie,  Bart. 
F.H.S.  Sixty-one  sorts  ot  Apples,  from  Mr.  Hugh  Ronalds,  F.H.S.  Three 
sorts  of  Apples,  from  Mr.  Marshall  of  Southborou^  Lodge,  Kingston,  Sur- 
rey.   E^ht  sorts  of  Apples,  from  Charles  Worthington,  Esq.  FJI.S. 

Alto,fiom  the  Garden  of  the  Society.  Flowers :  CSnoth^  Lindleyana  and 
viminea,  TdnKte*  likcida.  Poppy  Anemones ;  ZrupinuspoIyph^Uus,  blue,  and 
white,  L.  l^pidus ;  Gailldrdis  arist^ta,  Colllnsia  grandifldra,  Cl&rkta  pulchella, 
and  Gilia  capitkta. — Fruit :  Thirty-nine  sorts  of  Apples,  Enville  Pme-apple, 
thirty  sorts  of  Pears,  seventeen  sorts  of  Turnips,  four  sorts  of  Cabbages,  Por- 
tugal Quince,  Chinese  Plum,  and  Pyrus  sinensis  Sandy  Pear). 

November  17.  1829  Read.    On  the  cultivation  of  the  Vme  upon  the 

Open  Wall  at  Croxdale ;  by  William  Thomas  Salvin,  Esq.  F.H.S.  On  the 
propagation  of  Orcbjdeous  Plants ;  by  Mr.  William  Perrin. 

ExhUnied.  Nepal  Berberries,  and  Jam  made  from  the  same,  fi^m  William 
Wells,  Esq-  F.H.S.  Tripe  de  Roche,  from  James  Webster,  Esq.  F.H.S. 
This  is  the  lichen  upon  which  the  travellers  and  hunters  in  the  arctic 
regions  of  America  are  frequently  obliged  to  subsist.  Six  sorU  of  Seedling 
Apples,  fix)m  John  Crump,  Esq.  Twenty-seven  sorts  of  Apples,  torn  Mr. 
John  Maker,  jun.,  mrdener  to  Lady  East,  at  Tifield,  Berkshire.  Two 
sorts  of  Pears,  firom  John  Geoige  Fuller,  Esq.  F.H.8. 

AiBOffrom  the  Garden  of  the  Society.  Flowers :  Eleven  sorts  of  Chrysan- 
themums.-—Fruit  :  Thirty-six  sorts  of  Apples,  and  eighteen  sorts  of  Pears.— 
Vegetables :  Eight  sorts  of  Radishes,  Chinese  Cabbage,  three  sorts  of  Kohl 
Rabi,  and  Oxnoble  Potatoes,  forced  in  boxes.  tr  i. 

December  I.  ^  Exhibited.  Fortv-five  sorts  of  Apples,  from  Mr.  Hugh 
Ronalds,  F.  H.  S.  Specimens  of  a  Seedling  Apple,  from  Lieut.-Gen. 
Marriott.  Root  of  Rh^van  Enwdi,  firom  Aylmer  Bourke  Lambert^sq. 
F.H.S.;  a  fine  root,  exhibited  as  a  specimen  of  true  Rhubarb.   A  Melon 

from  C^halonia,  from  Green,  Esq.  j  it  was  a  fine  ^pecmien. 
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Ako^finm  the  Gard/en^ihe  Sedety.  Floweret  Eighteen  sorts  of  CJuy- 
•santhemums.  —  Fruit :  Nmeteen  sorts  of  Pears,  thirty-four  sorts  of  Axnplefl, 
Elford,  and  new  Demerara  Piae-apples,  and  f  sldium  Catflefonum,— Vege- 
tables :  Seventeen  dilferent  yarieties  of  Cabbages^  and  Mushrooms. 

The  Affiar$  of  ihe  Sociefy,  —  A  rumour  hafving  reaehed  us  of  a  letter 
having  been  printed  on  this  subject,  addressed  to  Mr.  Sabme,  we  wrote  to 
the  gentleman  said  to  be  the  autiior  of  the  letter,  .and  the  following  is  his 
answer.  The  jnibstance  of  the  answer  has  also  appeared  in  this  day's 
<  Jan.  15.)  Times, 

Sir,  In  answer  to  tout  letter,  I  to  Inform  you  that  I  hare  not  publiAed  any  letter  to  Mr. 
Sabine.  I  piinte<!^  for  private  dimlation,  an  answer  to  two  minntes  which  wese  aent  to  me  by  tiM 
CouncU  of  the  Hortioultural  Society;  I  do  not  know  whether  you  wiU  find  itworth  whUe  to  insert 
this  answer  in  your  Magazine.*  I  find,  since,  that  there  was  a  party  in  the  Council  (at  the  head 
of  which,  I  am  told,  was  Mr.  SeUne)  to  recommend  the  General  Meeting  to  expel  me  TM^ 
however,  fluled,  and  two  minutes  were  sent  instead.  Since  the  statement  1  send  you  was  lurinte^ 
I  have  discovered,  in  the  archives  of  the  Society,  a  written  report,  by  a  servant  of  the  Society  (Mr. 
J)ouglas),  of  a  anuertatkm  with  me,  which  report  is  utterly  faUes  and  en  this  report  the  abuse 
In  tl)e  minutes  of  the  Council  was  nartiy  founded,  Althoi)^  the  report  was  never  shown  to  me  I 
-cannot  prcne  that  he  was  employea  as  a  spy ;  but  i  can  only  say,  that  he  camc^  after  his  repoit  had 
been  made,  twice  to  my  house ;  and  at  one  time  represented  Mr.  Sabine  as  no  better  than  be 
ihould  have  been,  in  having  taken  some  birds  of  him  (Douglas).  I  did  no^  however,  move  in  the 
matter  beyond  writing  toihe  Society  to  ask  as  to  the  fhct ;  but  I  will  not  (rouble  you  with  my  own 
afhin.  1  have  made  a  discovery  which,  I  thUik,  wiH  ao  completely  implleate  aJl  (he  pramt 
members  of  the  Council,  and  the  officers,  that  I  think  their  reign  must  be  nearly  at  an  end.  Tbe 
Society  owes  from  nimbtbsn  to  twbmtt  thouiamd  pouMoe !  1 1  This  was  admitted  by  Mr.  Undley 
to  me.  It  owed  nearly  19.0001.  last  year  i  and  this  year  the  debt  is  cooaideraU  v;iDonaaed ;  and,  I* 
addition,  many  members  nave  withdrawn,  and  many,  I  know,  are  about  to  withdraw.  As  to  the 
tradeimen*s  bills,  some  are  unpaid  tbr  1896,  and,  I  believe,  earUer.  The  andiion  have  no  balance, 
aheet  when  they  audit,  so  that  they  never  know  the  real  stote  of  allkirs  of  the  Sodety }  nor  hea 
there  been  a  balance-sheet  laid  before  the  Sodety  at  the  General  Meeting/or  Meaejhua  jpran  f 
nor  can  I  find  that  the  Council  are  bound  to  take  or  give  any  account  of  toe  debts.  The  debts 
consist  of  tradcsmen*s  bills  and  loan  debts  (about  U/xSl).  The  tradesmen  having  beecne  clamor, 
ous,  they  bad  bonds  given  to  them :  Nlcol,  the  printer,  has  bcods  tor  more  than  ISOOL,  bearing 
interest  J  so  has  a  builder,  for  eome  thousands,  I  believe  All-  the  property  I  can  find  the  Society 
Jiave  is  a  snail  arnar  due  ttasa.  the  members,  the  value  of  seme  houses  to  Regent  Street,  and 
their  stock  at  the  garden.  Mr.  Frost  and  the  Medico-Botanical  are  nothing  to  this!  I  am  not 
much  of  a  lawyer,  but,  I  suppose,  somebody  Is  liable  for  this  mass  of  debt }  of  which  no  one,  that 
I  can  hear  ot,  knew,  until  I  heard,  when  a  poor  man  was  arrested,  and  he  gave  as  a  reaaon  that  be 
could  not  pay  because  the  Society  would  not  pay  him  a  heavy  bill  which  had  been  long  due  to 
him :  and  this  gave  me  the  clue  But,  in  addition  to  thlsu  there  may  be  claims  outstantfing  of 
which  I  know  nothing,  and  which  have  never  been  brought  into  account  One  there  is,  I  know, 
which  has  been  omitted  j  it  is  as  follows :  —  Bir.  Atkinaon,  one  of  the  earliest  patrons  of  the  So. 
etety,  conducted  all  the  architectural  business  of  the  Society  gratis,  but  stipuUted  to  be  paid  hia 
expenses  actually  out  of  pocket  Mr.  Atkinson  also,  when  the  Sodety  was  in  great  distress,  pto. 
cured  a  gentleman  to  lend  1000^.  to  the  Society.  The  Sodety,  loQgaaer  the  time  enived  for  rqiay. 
ment,  t^used  to  pay:  and  Mr.  Atkinson  was  obliged  to  tsike  legal  proceedings,  and  to  thrsatoa 
them,  to  get  the  money  back.  He  Aevermade  any  charge  against  the  Sodety  b^ond  theespensee 
of  hU  clerks  in  making  drawings,  &&  He  estimates  hU  services  to  the  Society,  charging  afte* 
the  rate  which  he  charges  in  other  cases,  at  between  SOO  and  40Q2L  All  this  he  forewent ;  but  he 
wrote  some  letters  about  the  1000^1,  and  also  sent  in  his  biU,  with  a  request  that  it  migbt  be  Uld 
before  the  CoundL  Mr.  Atkinson  never  got  any  answer.  1  heard  of  It,  insisted  on  seeing  tbe 
letters :  I  found  the  letters  and  biUs  had  been  nUslaid  2y  accident;  and  Mr.  lindley  admitted  he 
believed  they. were  never  taidbffbre  tke  Couneg.  Whilst  preaecuting  this  curious  enquiry,  I  found 
that  nart  of  the  letters  of  the  Sodety  were  kept  at  Mr.  SMne*s  private  house.  Now.  this  Is  a  thing 
which  never  ought  to  be  permitted ;  and  I  wonder  at  tbe  supineness  of  the  Fkeddent  (for  you 
must  not  mix  him  up  with  the  CouncU)  in  permitting  thlsi  I  should  add,  that  it  is  impoasible  to 
find  out  whet  is  done  at  the  Sodety,  as  the  Council  will  not  let  any  member  see  their  tetiMft^  ee 
is  done  in  other  Sodeties,  nor  can  you  see  the  minutes  of  the  committees.  No  wonder.  thereforcL 
the  members  get  up  some  fine  frosty  morning,  and  find  themselves  hard  in  ddit  S0,O0Q{.»  and 
nothing  to  pay  It  with.  The  profusion  is  inconodvable :  Nlcol,  the  printer,  who  cannot  get  paid, 
takes  a  bond,  and,  I  believe,  makes  the  Sodety  pay  pretty  deariy  for  credit  I  am.  however,  coIm 
to  check  hia  account  against  one  by  another  printer  for  the  same  sort  of  work.  Would  you  believe 
that  the  stupid,  trumponr,  childish,  absurdpfaite  of  the  crocuses  in  the  last  part  of  the  TVanMeMoMU 
cost  the  Society  about.88i)t  /  I  took  the  trouble  to  make  the  calculation.  I  have  not  time  at  praaent 
to  send  you  more ;  if  any  thing  occurs  before  you  go  to  press,  I  will  send  It  to  you.  Tbe  fiict  Is,  I 
.have  got  scent  of  many  other  things,and  I  am  not  yet  in  Dossession  of  aU  the  materials ;  and,  beatdes. 
there  is  much  to  do  at  the  ZoologicaL  I  propose  looking  at  the  bilis  in  that  Society :  it  Is  said 
there  U,«<»re  proftision  there  than  at  the  Horticultural :  I  hope  that  IA«y  will  keep  out  of  debt 
Mr.  Sabine  is  the  treasurer.   I  remain.  Sir,  yours,  fte  —  A  Jan.  14  1890; 

^-  i  ^£J?"  ^"%?°!?  Turner  stole  of  the  Sodety:  and  do  you  know  any  of  the 
mystnious  ftets  as  to  allowing  him  to  escape  ?  I  wish  you  could  learn  tbem  for  me. — A 

At  the  Meeting,  on  January  19.,  it  was  admitted  that  the  Society  was  in 
debt  upwards  of  19,000/.,  and  a  proposition  was  made,  and  afterwards 
advertised  m  the  newspapers,  for  the  appointment  of  a  committee  to 
enquire  into  the  general  expenditure  and  management  of  the  Society  at 
the  next  General  Sfeeting." 


.  *  We.tbeU  give  the  Mioe  in  next  Number. «  CM. 
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^MOM  jVun^.  — -New  or  rare  plants  which  have  flowered  during  the 
months  of  S^tember  and  October^  1829 :  — 

DICOTYLEDONEiB.. 
Subdasais  1.  Thalamiflo^js. 
Nat.  Ord.  'BammculdceeB^ 

TVib»9.  AMemSneee,  Jnemdne  (Dec.)  mvltSBdsL  Dec 
Tiib.4h.  Bdlebdrea.  ^conitum  (Toum.)  pdUidum  Nutt. 

'PapoDerdcete^ 

Argemine  (Tbttm.)  grandifldra  SweeL  B.  F.  t.  226.  This  flne  plant  iB 
not  noticed  on  account  of  its  novelty,  but  for  the  purpose  of  correcting  an 
error  of  botamcal  writers^  in  c<Misidermg  it  an  annual.  No  plant  is  more 
decidedly  perennial ;  for  plants  are  now  growing  in  this  nursery,  raised  from 
the  imported  seeds  in  1827,  which  are  &o  much  stronger,  and  the  flowers 
are  considerably  larger  than  those;  of  one  yearns  growth.  It  requires  the 
proteetiim  of  a  frame  or  green-house.^  The  name  was  first  given,  and  the 
species  correctly  defined,  b^  BIr.  Sweet  in  his  Fhwer'-Gardenf  which  seems  to 
have  escaped  the  observation  of  the  writer  of  the  Bot^Reg,  t,  1265.,  who  haa 
adopted  the  name  as  of  garden  origin.  —  A*Barclay<2mi  Penny  in  Hort. 
Eps.  ed.  2.  ined  Another  perennial  species  I  of  gpeat  beautv  (fix>m  the 
inexhaustible  store  of  rare  plants  bdongmg  to  R..  Btf  elay,  EsqA  with  spot- 
ted stems  and  sulphur-coloured  flowers.  It  possesses  abundant  spec^ 
difiereoce  from  the  other  recorded  species,  llie  treatment  advised  for  A* 
gnmdifldra  »  applicable  to  this  species  also. 

Droterdcea. 

?  Pamdssia  (Tounu)  asarifl51ia  Vent,  lliis  pretty  plant  has  not,  I  believe, 
found  a  place  m  any  of  the  botanical  periodicals,  although  the  most  inte- 
resting species  in  cultivation.  The  radical  leaves  are  reniform,  caulhie 
leaves  cordately  orbicular ;  flowers  laige,  white,;  marked  with  green  lines, 
branched  at  then:  apex :  thrives  in  a  moist,  shady,  peat  border,  or  in  small 
pots  of  turfy  peat  placed  in  a  pan  of  water.  In  vour  Ena/dop<Bdia  ^Plantt^ 
this  genus  is  madvertently  referred  to  iTypericmeee.  w.  Lmdley  has  more 
recently  referred  it  to  SixsSt&gex.  Sk/ncpsu  Brit.  Fhra^  p.  68. 

OeramdcecB.    Trib.  3.  Pelargome€e. 

Pdaicdmum  (L.  J?m/Aperamplum  Sweet.  Ger.  t.  61.  (Stent's  Leopold  of 
the  garaens  vboxit  London).  — ^JP.  Camerom'oniim  Penny  in  Hort.  Eps. 
part  2.  ined.  This  beautiful  hybrid  plant  is  intended  to  commemorate  a 
most  excellent  practical  botanist,  and  one  of  the  best  of  cultivators.  It  was, 
I  a{^rehend,  raised  by  Mr.  Young  of  Taunton,  and  is  recpgnised  in  the  gar- 
dens about  London  under  the  name  of  P.  ^uerdfolium  coccineum.  —  P. 
nfktans  Sweet,  Ger.  2d  s.  t.  66.  (Smith's  Nonpareil  of  the  gardens  about 
London).  —  P.  succuli^ntum  Sweet.  Ger.  2d  s.  t.  69. 

OxaRdetB. 

CXxalis  (XtR.)  cam^  MoSm.  Bot.  Reg.  1063^  A  pretty  species,  with 
«  singularly  fleshy  "  l^ves  and  yellow  flowers.  If  planted  in  ^e  open  bor- 
der, early  m  summer,  it  acouires  a  considerable  stem,  and  its  Hvely  flowers 
are  produced  in  great  abunoance  until  November :  fi*ame  or  covering  in  win* 
ter.  It  possesses  a  most  agreeable  acidity,  ht  gteater  than  has  been  observed 
in  other  species  of  the  genus. 

^Mtdceiff.   Trib.  I.  D^meee. 

BiktSL  (Ihum.)  albifldra  Hooker.  Ex.  Fl.  t.  79.  R.  DampHit  Hamil.  MSS. 
Tills  is  certainly  a  22ikta  in  habit  and  odour,  but  evidently  departs  from 
tliat  genus  in  several  particulars.  Suffiruticose ;  stem  erect,  1-2  ft.  in  height, 
the  extremity  panicuJately  branched;  leaves  bipinnate,  leaflets  obovate  re- 
toae,-  flowers  white!  tetrapetalous»  S^tameMd;  ovarium  on  a  very  long 
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pedicle,  4-lobed.  It  has  been  considered  an  herbaceous  perennial,  but  it  is 
truly  sufifruticose.  It  is  generally  treated  as  a  green-house  plant.  If  planted 
on  a  warm  border,  it  forms  an  elegant  bush ;  but  will  require  to  be  well 
protected,  as  several  plants  perished  in  that  situation  the  preceding  winter. 

SUbclaSSis  2.  CALTCIFLO'RiE. 

LieguminoscB. 

Subordo  1.  Papiiioiuuxw,  Trib.  3.  Hedysareee.  Subtrib.  1.  CoroMett, 
Hippocrepis  {Li)  prosti^ta  Penny,  Hort.  Eps.  p.  1.  p.  26'.  No.  1798.  An 
undescribed  species,  introduced,  I  believe,  in  1825,  from  Switzerland.  It  is 
probably  H.  comosa  of  the  Swiss  botanists,  but  is,  undoubtedly,  very  dis- 
tinct from  that  species.  The  flowers  are  of  a  fine  yellow,  nearly  double  the 
size  of  H.  com6sa»  and  appear  in  the  greatest  profusion  in  Mav  and  June^ 
but  more  q>arin£ly  in  the  subsequent  part  of  the  seascm.  A  lovely  rock- 
plant,  propagated  by  cuttings. 

Tnb.5,l^hatedlett, 
CanavaUa  (Dec.)  ?  bonari^nsis  lAndl.  Bot.  Res.  1199. 
X^uphius  (Toum.)  pulch^Uus  Penny  in  Hort.  £ps.  part  2.  ined.  This  is  a 
siiflhitescent  species,  of  considerable  beauty,  from  Mexico.  I  shall  probably 
ofier  a  few  remarks  upon  it  in  a  future  Number.  —  jL.  polyph^Uus  LmdL 
^  p411idu8  Penny,  -r  L,  I^pidus  Doug,  B.  R.  1 14b9.  A  very  fivgrant  as  wdl  as 
degant  species. 

Subordo  4.  OsM^pfnee.    Trib.  10.  Ctusiete, 
Clissia  (If.)  Bardaytina  Sweet.  Fl.  aust.  t.  32. 

^Rjotdce€B,    Trib.  5.  Drydde<JB, 
Siev^rsw(Willd.)  triflora  Spreng, 

Onagrarus,  Trib.  2.  FuMhsu, 
F6chs»a  rPlum.)  Aymifolia  H.  B.  et  Kunth,  Sweet.  B.  F.  G.  new  s.  t.  25. 
Like  the  otner  species  of  this  admired  genus,  it  should  be  planted  in  a  bed 
exclusively  devoted  to  them ;  and,  if  situated  according  to  their  affinities,  will 
fecilitate  the  enquiries  of  the  scientific  botanist,  and  be  hishly  ornamental. 
The  abundance  of  flowers  (though  inferior  in  size  to  the  ower  species),  and 
dieir  mutability,  succeeded  by  globose  purplish-black  berries,  render  this  a 
veiy  pleasing  object.  The  absence  of  botanical  erudition  appears  in  desig- 
natmg  this  species  ^hymifolia,  which  is  absolutely  inapplicable,  especiaUy  to 
a  plant  whicn  might  evidently  have  had  a  name  more  expressive. 

Mekutomdcea.    Subordo  1.  Mekutome^B,  Trib.  2.  Wiexietg. 
RhhoA  (R.  Br.)  cilidsa  Mich.  Sweet.  B.  F.  G.  t.  298.   Exceedingly  rare. 

Varonycki^.    Trib.  2.  JUecebre^e, 
Paron^'chia  (Jtu$,)  bonari^sis  Dec,    Curious ;  proper  for  rockwotk. 

Sax^dgetP, 

Astilbe  (^Hamil.)  dec^draD.  Don,  This  singular  plant  is  of  rare  occur- 
rence, and  IS  only  adapted  for  the  gardens  of  the  curious.  It  is  the  Tiar^Ua 
bitemkta  Vent, 

"RvbidceiS.    Sect.  5.  Hedyotideee. 
Hedyotis  (L.)  campanulifl6ra  Hook.  Bot.  mig,  t.  2840. 

Sect.  9.  Galeae. 
Aspdrula  (L.)  longifldra  Kit, 

Compositis,    Subordo.  1.  Cichordceee. 
Pren&nthes  (L.)  racemosa  Mich. 

Subordo.  3.  Cardudceee.    Div.  3.  Vemonikcesd. 
Jester  c^us  (Kit.),  r&duia  Ait.,  graveolens  NiUt. 
Grindelta  ( Willd.)  nitida,  coronopifblia. 

Subordo.  4.  Bupatorim. 
Stevia  (Cay.)  iaaoesosoa  Lag, 
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Subordo  5.  Jacobhs. 
.  Smhao(L.)mchnuSchnd, 

Subordo  6.  HeSdftihea. 
Encelia  (Adatu.)  canteens  Cotk  Bot.  Res.  909. 
Rudbeckia  (L.)  column^  Pursh,  Bot.  Mag.  1601. 
Ck>ra^Mi8  (L.)  ?  a(krea  ^t^.  Bot.  Reg.  1228. 

Subordo  8.  Anihemkletr. 
Pyrethruok  {SnL)  uligiiidsum  KU. 

LobeRacees, 

Lobelia  CL.)  macul^ta  Penny.  Hort.  Bps.  ed.  2.  ined. 

Seeds  or  this  interestiiig  species  of  Lobelia  were  transmitted  by  Philip 
Barker  Webb,  Esq.,  to  his  gardener,  Mr.Wm.  Young,  at  Milford  House.  It 
is,  I  believe,  a  new  species  (as  Mr. Webb  suspected),  as  I  am  unable  to  cite 
a  description  to  which  it  is  referable.  It  is  a  neat  little  plant,  with  numerous 
rootted  stems  rooting  in  every  direction;  leaves  roundish,  toothed;  pe- 
duncles axillary,  solitary,  twice  the  length  of  the  leaves ;  flowers  white. 
Native  of  New  Zealand ;  protection  of  a  frame. 

EscalloDfti  (Mut.)  bifida  Link  et  OtL 

Aiclepiddex, 

^sd^iaf  (L.)  verticillkta  L,  Sweet.  B.  F.  G.  1 144. 

Polemomdce^, 

mdx  (Zf.)  pyramid^  Sm.,  data  Penny  in  Hort  Eps.  ed«  2.  iiii<ed. 

The  present  plant  is  distinguished  from  P,  pyramidklis  bv  its  taller  and 
more  robust  habit;  the  flowers  are  also  twice  tne  size,  of  a  lilac  colour.  No 
other  differences  having  been  observed,  it  has  been  deemed  advisable  to  con- 
ader  it  a  variety  of  the  above  established  species.  It  is  next  in  beauty  to 
P,  reflexa  Sweet,  —  P.  tardifldra  Penny  m  Hort  Rpa.  part  1.  p.  38. 
No.  2725.  Plants  of  this  species  were  imported  from  North  America,  in 
1825,  by  Messrs.  Young,  under  the  name  oi  P,  suav^lens  tardifldnu  It  was 
first  ranked  as  a  distinct  species  in  the  above-cited  work,  and  subsequent 
experience  appears  to  justify  such  a  procedure.  The  stem  is  erect,  2  to  3  ft. 
in  height,  smooth  or  upper  part  slightly  pubescent,  minutely  spotted ;  leaves 
various,  lower  lanceolate,  upper  cordate  acuminate,  shinmg  on  the  upper 
surface,  pallid  underneath ;  flowers  white,  fragrant,  tube  very  long,  s^^ents 
cuneate,  rounded,  imbricate.  A  very  elegant  plant,  succeeding  best  m  peat 
flofl ;  frame.  It  received  the  expressive  name  of  tardifldra,  in  rderence  to  the 
time  of  flowering,  and  the  near  affinity  it  has  to  P.  suaveolens ;  P,  longifldra, 
as  has  been  suggested,  may  to  some  appear  preferable;  I  have,  however, 
preferred  its  pnenomen.  —  P.  procdmbens  Lehm,  Alpha  in  Gard.  Mag.  v.  5. 
.p.  471.  This  species  has  again  flowered :  instead  of  a  few-flowered  panicle^ 
It  has  produceci  a  large  corymbose  panicle,  extremely  elegant 

Hoto^ne€Pm 

JTchkun  (X.)  asp^rrimom  Lam,  A  biennial  species,  wit^  rose-coloured 
flowers. 

ScropkvlaAne<s, 

IMgitalis  {L.)  ladnikta  lAndl.  Alpha  in  Gard.  Mag.  vol.  5.  p.  471.  I  have 
already  given  some  remarks  upon  this  charming  plant :  it  only  remains  for 
me  to  add,  that  it  has  continued  to  flower  until  the  first  week  m  December. 
The  suflirutescent  habit,  to  which  I  have  also  adverted  is  characteristic  of  the 
species  all  along  the  chain  of  mountains  from  Caratraea,  near  Malaga,  to  the 
mountains  of  Ronda,  near  Gibraltar,  ^ough  not  in  very  great  abundance. 
The  figure  in  Bot  R^.  1 1201.  conveys  no  correct  idea  of  the  beauty  of  tfa« 
plant 
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lis  London  Nw-series. 

Pentsttoon  (WUltL) barbkum  (Penny)  0  m^s.  This  fine  variety  was 
produced  among  a  number  of  seedlings  in  1827.  It  is  a  . stroller  erower, 
the  flowers  are  considerably  laiger,  and  of  a  finer  colour. — P.  £^6cum 
lind;.  Bot.Reff.t.1286. 

Grallola  (jL.;  aiirea  MM.  Lod  Bot.  Cab.  1. 1399.  This  c3iarming  little 
plant  appears  peculiar  to  peat  soil. 

Giinila  (L.)  marihna  L.  ISweet  B.  P.  0. 1 24a 
*  iS&lyia  (jL.)  nubicola  WalSch.  Sweet.  B.  F.  0. 1. 140.,  amartssima  Ort.  Bot. 
Reg.  t.  347.   This  species  forms  a  fine  bush,  entirely  covered  with  j:aceme8 
of  beaudfiil  blue  flowers  firom  June  to  October. 

Stenochllus<i?.  Br.)  viso^sus  Graham.  B.  M.  293a 

Acanihdce€B» 
Justicta  (L.)  speddsa  WalSch. 

'Phmbaginete. 
Tax&nthema  (Neck  et  R.  Br.)  ^chioldes. 

.ProtekcGB^ 

Grevmea(R.Br.)  concinna  J2. ^r.  SweetFLaurtr.  t.  7. 

This  exceedingly  rare  plant  is  imiite4,  at  present,  to  a  few  coUedions ;  it 
is  now,  however,  perfecting  seeds.  It  mav,  therefore,  be  anticipated  shortly 
to  become  more  plentiful.  It  is  a  most  desirable  conservatory  plant,  pro- 
ducing its  fine  red  flowers  nearly  the  ^ole  year.  Cuttings  are  rooted  with 
great  difficulty. 

HONOCOTYLEDO'NE^.   Subdasds  1.  PHANBRoeA^MBA. 
Iridea. 

^isyrSnchium  (X.)  ccel^stis  Fenny  in  HoPt  -Bps.  ed.4S.  ined. 
.  CypellaHerb6rtt  Bot.Reg.909. 

Htfpoxide€B. 

Hyp6xis  (£r.}  grddlis  Lehm. 

AmarylUdeBd. 

Alstrcemena  (L.)  psittaclna  Lehm.  Alpha  in  Gard.  Mag,  p.  615*  Thia 
magnificent  plant  luu  continued  to  flower  until  the  end  of  rTovember. 

CommeUncB^ 

TradesdintKi  (L.)  cr^ssula  lAnk.  Bot.  Ma^.  2935.  This  most  singular  q)e- 
cies  of  Tradesdintta  was  received  fix>m  Berlin  m  the  spring  of  1827,  by  Robert 
•Barclay,  Esq.,  of  Bury  GBll  (by  whom  it  was  presented  to  Messrs*  i  oun^), 
in  whose  collection  it  must  have  been  prior  to  its  introduction  to  the  Edm- 
burgh  botanic  garden.  It  is  seen  in  the  highest  state  of  perfection  in  the 
open  border,  in  die  summer  months,  where  it  evades  the  severity  of  our 
clime,  if  protected  by  a  mat  in  severe  weather-;  if  kept  in  the  stove  or  greens 
house,  it  is  in  flower  the  greater  part  of  the  year.  T,  con^^sta  D.  Don. 
Penny  in  Hort.  Eps.  B|y  fer  the  most  beautifiil  of  the  hardy  kmds,  attaining 
the  height  of  2  to  3  ft.,  producing  crowded  umbels  of  flowers  of  a  vivid  blue 
colour.  It  succeeds  in  any  kind  of  soil,  but  prefers  peat.  It  has  the  closest 
affinil^  to  T.  virginica,  but  is  specifically  dirorent. 

j&l^cfanum  (L^  brasili^nse  Dew.   A  magnificent  stove  species. 
Wo6d8ta  (R.  Br.)  Perrini^  Torrey.  An  extremely  rare  British  qiedes. 

I  learn  fit>m  Messrs.  Youngs  that  they  are  desirous  to  obtain  the  com* 
spondence  (either  by  exchange  or  otherwise)  of  the  directors  of  all  Ui« 
botanie  gardens  throughout  the  world.  —  Alpha.   Jan.  U  1830. 
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£MSe?  Snftery,  XSn^t  Rc^d^^fit.  Knigfat  has  recently  ciMnpleted  an 
oradgefy,  and  heated  it  by  hot  watar>  <mi  a  plan  combuung  Comte  Cha- 
bannes's  idea  of  hasnng  the  fire  in  the  centre  ot  the  boiler,  and  Mr.  Wec^'a 
plan  6i  drculadng  the  water  in  a  thin  stratimu  We  have  prepared  an  account 
of  it;  but  the  engnndnp  not  being  done,  it  must  be  deteired  till  next  Num- 
ber. We  never  enter  lur.  Knight's  hot-houses  without  feeling  surprised  that 
camdltaB  thrive  so  weU  in  the  dark.  They  seem,  in  this  respect,  to  resemble 
the  box  and  the  holly ;  and,  if  8o»  they  would  form  excellent  underwood  for 
ornamental  plantations  in  the  south  of  England ;  probably  even  in  the  mid* 
land  ditBtricta.  The  splendid  conservatory  here,  the  iron  sash-bar  roof  of 
which  was  put  u|^  by  Mr.  Bramah,  never  looked  better.  Mr.  Knot's  hot- 
houses and  workmMheds  aflbrd  valuable  lessons  to  the  young  gardener,  in 
aiTaiKement»  ordeny  management^  and  continual  neatness ;  the  last  a  mat* 
ter  of  some  difficulty  with  a  nurseryman  in  full  business.  —  Cond,  i 
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Bed  ... 

Flanta»  or  Coleiroitf  - 
SaroT*,  per  doaen  -  - 
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Broccoli,  per  booch 
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The  (htkm  Tribe. 


Garlic,  per  pound    -  . 
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Punhdn,  per  punnet 
Thyme^  per  doaen  bunches 
Sa^e^  per  dosen  bunches 
Mint,  forced,  p.  dos.  bunch. 
Peppermint  vxj^  per 


B(Iarioram,dry»per  dos.  bun. 
Basil,  dry,  per  dos.  bunohee 
Rosemary,  dry,  pi  dos.  bun. 
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Obtervaihtts.  —  The  remarks  in  the  last  Number  (Vol.  V.  p.  741.),  re- 
specting the  probable  result  of  the  extreme  wetness  of  the  season,  have 
been  iiJly  borne  out.  The  suppUes  of  coleworts,  savo^,  and  other  vege- 
tables, have  not  been  abundant ;  consequently,  very  ftur  prices  have  been 
obtained,  which  have  been  considerably  advanced  by  the  setting  in  of  the 
severe  firost  during  the  last  fortnight.  The  prices  marked  in  the  list  may 
be  considered  not  only  as  the  extremes,  but  as  indicating  more  particularly 
the  change  pitMluced  by  the  alteration  in  the  weather  ;  in  wmch,  should 
any  sudden  alteration  take  place,  an  equally  rapid  depresion  in  prices  might 
be  expected.  A  very  material  difference  now  exists  in  the  metropolitan 
markets  respecting  the  purchase  of  very  many  articles  from  what  obtained 
formerly.  When  such  articles  as  broccolis,  sea4^ale,  asparagus,  coleworts, 
turnips,  and  other  choice  vegetables,  from  whatever  cause  it  may  arise, 
become  ^oarce,  the  prices  rei^y  assiune  a  maximum^  which  has  the  efiect 
of  thro\Aig  them  out  of  immediate  use,  and  very  generally  there  is  no  fur- 
ther dei^lid  or  even  enquiry  for  them  until  the  prices  again  assume  a 
moderator  late.  To  speculate  on  the  cause  of  such  difference  might  be 
foreign  from  the  nature  of  these  observations,  but  I  think  it  may  be  faitly 
attributed  to  the  diminution  of  resources  amon^  the  mass  of  society,  and 
the  appropriation  by  the  richer  classes  of  their  incomes  to  other  enioy- 
jnents  than  those  of  the  table,  and  the  hospitalities  heretofore  exercised  by 
them. 

The  supplies  of  apples  have  been  very  abundant ;  but  in  conseauence  of 
the  reduced  prices,  not  so  great  as  the  crop  would' have  indicatea,  the  ex- 
pense of  carriage  from  the  remote  counties  consuming,  in  some  instances, 
the  whole  pro£ice  of  the  inferior  sorts,  the  better  varieties  only  bear  a 
Remunerating  price,  but  so  totally  different  from  what  has  been  sometimes 
obtained,  that  I  cannot  forbear  stating  an  instance  or  two.  Old  Golden 
Pippins,  which  have  brought  4f2t,  per  bushel,  and  even  84^.,  now  produce 
lOt,  or  I2s.,  and  not  in  demand  at  that  price;  fine  Old  Nonpareils,  former 
prices  30s.  to  50s.  per  bushel,  now  at  5s,  and  10«.,  and  could  not  be  sold  at 
all  if  held  at  a  higher  rate.  Is  this  attributable  to  the  change  in  the  relative 
value  of  money,  as  it  regards  articles  of  more  immediate  necessity,  or  deter- 
mined by  the  same  cause  as  that  I  have  intimated  respecting  vegetables  ? 

Our  potato  market  has  not  been  so  freely  supplied  as  usu^  at  this  season, 
which  may,  in  a  measure,  be  accounted  for  from  the  circumstance,  that  the 
quantities  necessary  for  the  amazingly  increased  consumption  of  the  metro- 
polis has  rendered  it  essential  to  look  further  off*  for  a  supply,  and,  being  a 
neavy  article,  it  must  be  conveyed  by  water;  consequently,  a  much  larj^er 
quantity  is  obtained  in  that  way  than  formerly,  -when  only  the  Yorkshve 
Red-nosed  Kidney  used  to  reach  our  market  by  that  channel.  Now  the 
trade  on  the  Thames  is  so  much  increased  in  this  article,  that  vessels  from 
the  remotest  parts  of  -  Scotland  are  constantiy  to  be  found  with  ample  sup- 
plies. From  this  I  conclude  that  tiie  delivery  from  the  river  is  more 
immediate  than  tiirough  the  medium  of  the  public  maikets,  as  heretofore. 
Shallots  and  garGc  have  become  verv  scarce  and  very  dear ;  a  small  supply 
of  the  former  has  been  procured  n'om  France,  but  with  some  difficulty ; 
from  which  it  would  appear  tliat  the  prevailing  wet  throughout  the  summer 
on  the  Ck>ntinent,  as  well  as  in  this  country,  mis  been  un&vourable  to  their 
growth.  Onions  come  to  hand  freely,  but  obtain  fiiir  prices.  The  growth 
of  cdery  has  been  much  deteriorated  by  the  excessively  wet  season,  which 
shows  that  superabundant  moisture  is  not  necessary  to  it  in  its  cultivated 
state.  Formerly  nothins  but  the  Italian  white  variety  was  esteemed  in  the 
London  markets ;  now  me  solid-stemmed  sorts  are  considered  best ;  and 
those  grown  upon  fresh  soils  are  found  to  be  of  superior  quality,  and  most 
im  demand.  The  supply  of  turnips  has  been  good,  and  the  prices  moderate 
until  the  late  severe  frost  set  in ;  since  which  the  prices  have  advanced 
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considerably^  and  the  quality  being  much  injured  by  the  weather,  renders 
diem  unsaleable  at  any  rate  in  quantities.  All  other  articles  are  in  less 
abundance  than  usual  at  this  season,  but  no  very  sensible  difference  in  value 
has  been  created  by  this  circumstance.  —  G,  C.   Jan.  2.  1830. 

JatL,  20.  —  Prices  not  materially  different. 


Art.  VIII.    Provincial  Horticultural  Societies* 


ESSEX. 

'  TV  Chebm^fM  amd  Bt$e»  BoHieuUmral  mnd  Florists'  Soekiif-  —  The  Ia«t  Show  Ibr  thif  MMon, 
of  geoKiDM,  flnaiU,  ftc.  wu  h«ld  on  September  15.  The  exhibition  of  the  geoi^^na  was  Uie 
gnad  mrt  of  the  day*  «nd  the  ipecimenf  were  generally  fine.  The  fir»t  prise  for  mf  ht  geoninaa 
«aa  awacded  to  the  Rev.  W.  Jeaae,  Vicar  of  Margaretting,  for  Veitch's  Apollo,  Veitch'a  Soitaa. 
▼cilch*a  Lady  Acland,  Veitch'a  Le  Grand  Seizor.  Veitch's  Navarino.  and  Wells'a  Veravlua.  The 
aeoond  prise  to  Mr.  Gea  Howard,  for  Phoentx,  Aur&ntia  Sup^rba,  Wells'a  Superb  Yellow,  Fair 
Hden,  Laterltia,  Comet,  BmproM,  and  Madame  Crommelina.  The  third  prise  to  Mr.  Sorrell,  for 
€aaiec  Agathe  Imperial.  Eclipw,  Vari&bUii.  Black  Prince,  Superb  Yellow,  Belvidcra,  and  one 
nnknoiwn.  Mr.  Hm,  Mr.  Sallntarsh.  and  Mr.  Ceely,  each  showed  some  sood  flowers.  The  seed. 
Ungs  shown  by  Mr.  Copland  and  by  Mr.  Hogg  were  much  admired.  The  fruit  and  vegetables  were 
very  fine,  and  consisted  of  peaches,  nectarines,  apples,  celery,  potatoes,  and  onions,  partlculariy  the 
nencbes  of  W.  IVieks,  Esq.,  and  the  Quarrenden  apple  exhibited  by  Mr.  SonrelL  The  prises  for 
fruits  and  vegetables  were  awarded  to  Mr.  Saltmarsh  and  Mr.  Davis.  Two  fine  pines  were  shown 
bgr  Mr.  Howard,  ftom  the  garden  of  Lord  Viscount  Bfaynard.  The  Society  is  rafddly  increasing. 
iOielmtfoFd  Cknmkle,  Sept  18.) 

BUCKIN6HAMSHIRR 

'  Tie  BucUngkam  HortiaiUural  SodeUt.  —The  last  Annual  Meeting  was  held  on  Augv>t  i.  The 
grand  stand  exhibited  a  fine  di^lay  of  carnations  and  picotees  j  and  the  stages  were  filled  with 
beautiAiI  specimens  of  exotic  plants  Arom  the  Duke  of  Buckingham's  gardens  at  Stowe :  and  were 
also  contributed  to  by  several  gentlemen  of  Buckineham,  amongst  which  the  cockscombs  of  Wm. 
Siowe,  Esq.,  were  particularly  conspicuous.  The  dessert  was  Airnisbed  by  Mr.  Brown,  gardener 
at  Stowe  i  besides  which,  a  great  varietv  of  fine  specimens  of  large  gooseberries,  currants,  apples, 
pears,  cherries,  &c.,  were  Airnished  by  dilftrent  members  of  the  Society.  The  prises  were  awarded 
as  follows :  — - 

Flowers,  BixardsL  Scariet:  I.  Wild's  Standard  of  Perfection,  and  SL  Smalley's  Fox  hunter,  Mr. 
Horwood,  Bicester.  Crimson :  Gregory's  Alflred,  Mr.  Horwood,  Bicester.  I*urple :  Pyke's  emi- 
nent, Bfr.  Horwood,  Bicester.  Flake.  Scarlet:  1.  Lord  Anson.  Mr.  Horwood,  Bicester;  2.  Ma- 
dam  Mara,  Mr.  Elkington  of  Buckingham.  Purple:  Wood's  Commander,  Anonymous.  Rose: 
I.  Duchess  of  Devonshire,  and  SL  Kenney*s  Excellent,  Mr.  Elkington  of  Buckinitham  j  3.  Madam 
Yestns,  Mr.  Brown  of  Stowe.  Picotees.  Red :  L  Martin's  Favourite,  and  8.  Huflon's  Will 
StulLely,  Mr.  Horwood  of  Bicester.  Purple :  Madam  Tooley  (Seedling),  Mr.  Box  of  Radclive. 
Seedling  Carnations  and  Picotees,  not  claimed.  —  Fruit,  Melons :  Scarlet  Rock,  Mr.  Jas.  Brown, 
sen.,  of  Stowe.  Plums :  New  Orleans,  Mr.  James  Brown,  sen.,  of  Stowe.  Apples  of  the  preceding 
year's  growth,  Mr.  Hartler  of  Bodicot  Currants.  White :  1.  (22  bunches  to  the  llx}  Mr.  James 
Brown,  Jun..  of  Stowe ;  8.  ^bunches  to  the  lb.)  Mr.  Wilson  of  Astrope.  Red :  1.  (32  bunches  to 
the  lb.)  Mr.  Horwood  of  Bicester :  2.  (40  bunches  to  the  lb.)  Mr.  Coleman  of  Buckingham.  Goose- 
berries :  Heaviest  four.  68  dwts.  4  grs.,  Mr.  Hartley  of  Bodicot  Heaviest :  Red,  20  dwts.  20  grs., 
Mr.  Woodward  of  Bicester;  Green,  Hdwto.  12 grs.,  F.  Box,  Esq.,  of  Buckingham  }  White,  Udwts. 
Sgxa.,  Mr.  Horwood  of  Bicester:  YeUow,  15 dwts.  14 grs.,  WillUm  Stowe,  Esq.,  Buckingham. ~ 
A  Member.  Oct  29. 

CAMBRIDGESHIRE. 

-  CamMdgtshire  HorUeuttsna  Socieiff.  —The  October  Show  was  held  on  October  1&,  and  was  rich 
Sn  fruity  and  well  attended.  Amongst  the  articles  sent  for  exhibition  was  a  very  fine  apple,  called 
the  Tortmy  Pippin,  belonging  to  Mr.  Richard  Clark,  and  weighing  I  lb.  3os. ;  also  a  fine  variety  of 
•pples  (101  in  number),  belonging  to  Messrs.  Ronalds  of  Brentford,  corresponding  member  of  the 
Society.  Prises  were  awarded  as  follows :  — 

Fkmers.  China-asters.  Six  best :  none  exhibited  according  to  the  rules :  no  prise,  therefore, 
swarded.  Three  best,  Mr.  Catling.  Marigolds.  French :  Double-striped.  Coi.  Pemberton ;  African, 
Mr.  Pabner.  —  FruiL  Grapes,  out-door  (best  duster,  not  less  than  |  lb.) :  White,  White  Clus. 
ter,  CoL  Pemberton ;  Black,  Cambridge  Botanic  Garden,  Mr.  Bins.  Peaches :  Admirable,  Mr. 
Baa  Plums :  Coe's  Seedling,  Mr.  French.  Apples,  table :  1.  Ribston  Pippins,  Mr.  Hayloek  } 
B:  Golden  Pippin,  Mr.  Gimson.  Pears,  table :  1.  Brown  Beurr^,  Mr.  Nash,  Foulmire ;  2L  Cras. 
sane.  Col.  Pemberton.  Currants,  White,  Mr.  DalL  Raspberries,  AntwerfN  Mr.  French.  Figs. 
Bed,  CoL  Pemberton.  —  CuIiMru  Vegetables  :  Peas,  Colonel  Pemberton.  Cauliflowers,  Colonel 
Femberton.   Endive,  Mr.  French. 

Cottagenf  Prttes.  Grapes,  out-door :  1.  Sweetwater,  William  Smith,  mmekeener.  Triimping. 
tnn;  £.  Bbusk  Cluster,  Jos^  Bcales,  Cherryhinton.  Apples,  table:  James  Tuck,  Windmill 
Cottage,  Harston ;  baking,  George  IXckerson,  Triimpincton.  Pears,  table,  James  Tuck,  Hars. 
tan;  baking.  James  Tuck,  Hanton.  Celery:  1.  Red,  James  Tuck;  2.  White,  Joseph  Bcales, 
Cherryhinton.   Cauliflower,  Wm.  Harris  Marshall,  Trurapington. 

Bxtra'Prbces.  Lettuces,  Mr.  Lestourceon.  Apples.  Cambridge  Pippin.  Mr.  French.  Seedling : 
Kitchen,  Mr.  Brown,  Fordham ;  Table,  Mr.  Brown,  Fordfaam.  Celery,  Mr.  Hudson.  Geoiginas : 
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A^Yipositloa WM  alio  made,  that.  In  ftiture,  oottagen  who  ihall  compete  Ibr  prisci sliaD  to 

labouring  coUagertt  not  receiving  parochial  reUef  (but  not  gardenen'  labouren) :  and  fhall.  belbre 
they  are  allowed  to  exhibit,  present  to  the  lecretanr  a  certMcate  of  the  abore  ncu,  and  that  the 
artlclei  are  grown  entirdy  by  themselTei ;  each  certificate  lo  be  signed  by  anv  resident  member  of 
the  Society,  or  the  clergyman,  or  one  of  the  church waxdeas  or  oveneoa  of  the  parish  where  such 

cottager  resides.   iCambrUige  Ckrom.,  Oct  2&)   ' 

The  iMl  Mow  of  this  Sodky,  for  the  year  las^  was  held  in  Cambridge  CO  Dec.  4  CoosideflBf 
the  un&voumbleness  <A  the  season,  the  Show  was  well  supplied  with  flowers  ;  and  the  fhiits  and 
TrsTt:»hlr?  wtt?  -ri-r^  cTcrrilmt  ^ri**  t.    Hmry  JnhrT  Adcsni?,  Esq ,  took  the  chair^  and 

aj Jill. urn  Li]  [lit-  [Ml I. ij;  .j.u-.irO-  I'l  i In- j^iujiif^  :  — 

PianU.  ViMii  in  A  i^iU  Of  aay  di*«c nption,  ill  bCi>Qni :  1.  Superb  i  LLi&Lerc-dW'llow  Chr)riJinth£«Dul]ia 
Mr  ik-arle  j  2»  Su^ierb  Tkueled  YpMow  Chryfjujthpmum,  Mr.  Bi^g*.  — fVmnTj,  Chir^thcmumi^ 
Duuble,  Six  Wooiflj  Diie  nf  a  iort-  U  Superb  tlii6U.Ttd  Yellow,  KSuiirrb  White,  Tufelnl  Yellow^ 
QuiNfid  White,  Curtc*!  Lilac,  Chflnnealjle  huff.  Mr,  Sfearle  ;  %  T*!(*>te(l  Ydkjw.  Cluitered  Y'ellov, 
Superb  Straw-Ctii&uired^  Paptr  Wljiie^  Superb  WJiitc,  iLinunruEus-flDweredt  Mr.  Cjitbttg.  ITimt 
\xMt  one  of  A  Aiirt  i  I.  Su|>erb  t  luslert'U  Y'ellow,  Superb  Winte,  Ti£»ek>d  Y'elloir,  Mr.  BiJtgi  i 
a  .Superb  ClUttlered  YtHow,  i^uperb  White,  Curled  Lilac,  Mr  VVidiiill  Superb  Cliii^lcml  Yellow, 
Mr  H.iylock,— FrMi/-  itrafffis  :  1.  Nice,  Mr.  Dall ;  S-  Syrian.  Mr.  Scarle.  Apoltn^  Talile, 
itirU,  tiirc  of  a  §ort :  ).  KihAton  Plp5»ifi,  Gr«n  Nonprnl,  Mr  Faltflcr;  2-  l-  pam^j  Piptiin,  Oolileii 
Hfiiiietla,  Mr.  Widiuilh  Kitchen,  tv^o  iorb,  Ave  of  a  sort:  1.  Norraiiigton  Wonder,  4  Aid  well 
Apfdc^  Mr.  Widnall  i  ^  Torbay  Pipiiih,  VVjurtiiiuion  PipfiLn,  Mr,  Craniield.  Fi»r».  Table,  two 
anits,  ttreofa  tart  1  Marie  LautM.",  (iloux  Morce.iut,  Chru.  femberton^  Ek).  Ual^ing^  thrw- 
heivlut:  Cadillac  Fear  ^the  largcri  weighed  |ii)i>i.},  Mr  K?Qwn,  FofdhauL  Cu/inarv  i  rarta&let^ 
Sei-luile,  Mr.  Searl«?.  BniccoU,  Orange"*  Wbjte,  Mr.  DalL  Celery,  Mr.  Soirle,  Mr.  lIuiiKwi 
WQuld  have  gained  the  pnwt,  buttbe  erlery       not  in  tliow  trim. 

£*/ri3i-f*r^j,  Pcan,  t4ble  t  Craasane.  Tht  Maattr  of  Downing,  Applet,  table,  Mr  O'Re^bitL. 
Kitchen,  Cimbridge  Fippln,  Mr,  Widnall,   Bomiuet,  Mr.  Catling. 

A  letter  wni  read  from  ChriitQpher  Ptefliberton,  Esq ,  ptiiiTOnmg  to  pfve  hU  jear'i  prii«(tD 
which  he  waft  entitled  at  the  annual  diistribLitian  last  Svylcmbcri  to  iBe  Cotta|tf!T»'  Fund.  Tlie 
|ciUowi»K  reffiiUtlon  wo*  alfo  mado  r««i|jMetHlng  the  cIjlu  of  cottagen  contethplated  by  the  !?tociety, 
TLi.,  TTiJt  in  future  the  cottaR^ers  vrha  «hall  CDiii:i»ete  for  prlttt  ihalL  be  Labouring  ea^tApitm,  not 
rcctiivitig  ^larurtaiai  relief  i  aiiU  ishiill,  befure  ibejf  are  Allow«d  to  exhibit,  preKht  to  the  MiTt  Lar^  4 
cicrLiHcate  of  the  nbore  facts,,  and  th^il  the  article*  ate  ^wn  eatlrely  by  thernjuli-tf^  iLMd  in  their 
own  gardens  j  *uch  crniflcate  to  be  ligneff  by  any  ncightxruring  mvmJwr  of  thU  Society,  or  the 
clergyman,  or  one  of  ttie  churchwarden!  or  ovmcefm  o£  the  pariah  wlicre  iucli  eottager  rctidei. 

Tfiis  f><x'iety^  it  r^p^K^1^*  (Y^uji  il.v.r  f-fth  Eeport,  rtjiteti  March,  ig^p^  intemrl  to  publish,  "  in  ihv 
coune  of  this  Vear  or  the  next,  the  flrst  number  of  their  Cambridgtsldrt  HorticuttunU  Papert.* 
A  ftind  for  *■  CoUagert^  Prizes  has  been  formed,  by  the  roluntary  contributions  of  sereral  mem. 
bers.  The  cottagers  must  be  residents  in  the  Isle  of  Ely  or  County  of  Cao^bridge,  not  memben 
of  the  Society,  nor  receiving  parochial  relief.  They  are  also  required  to  produce  a  certificate  ftom 
a  member  of  the  Society,  that  the  articles  exhibited  are  of  their  own  growth  and  culture  exclu. 
sively.  This  fUnd  deserves  the  support  of  all  who  feel  that  the  comforts  and  respectability  of  our 
poorer  neighbours  are  much  promoted  by  habiU  of  industry  and  cleanliness,  which  result  fkom 
the  encouragement  affbrded  to  cottagers,  to  occupy  their  leisure  in  the  cultivation  of  their  Uttle 
spoto  of  ground.  It  is  desirable  that  aentlemen  would  make  this  Aind  known  to  the  ot4ecU  of  it 
in  their  respective  neighbourhoods.  Many  of  the  articles  exhibited  during  the  past  year  by  cot- 
tagers deserved  the  highest  commendation,  and  evinced  the  utility  of  drawing  forth  their  exer. 
tions  in  the  humble  cultivation  of  fhiits,  flowers,  and  vrntables.'* 

The  Society  have  procured  bronse  medals,  which  may  be  taken,  by  gainers  of  15s.  prises,  in  lira 
«f  the  money,  at  their  option.  The  silver  medal  is  the  highest  prise.  Among  the  prises  oOfcred 
for  1830,  we  observe  a  great  number  at  7«. ;  which  we  think  very  commendable,  as  it  must  greatly 
increase  the  ntunber  of  competitors.  —  ComL 


Ivturieh  Hortieultnral  Sodet^.^The  Fifth  and  last  Meeting  for  the  year  1889  was  held  at  Ipa. 
wich  on  November  17.  The  Judges  appointed  to  award  the  respective  prises  were  the  Rev.  J.  a 
Matthews,  Mr.  Vaux,  and  Mr.  Garrod,  who  decided  as  follows :  — 

Floncrg.  Plant  in  bloom  in  a  pot :  Tasseled  Yellow  Chrysabthemimi,  Bfr.  Lovely.  Bouquet  of 
Border  Flowers,  Mr.  SMj.  —  Fndt.  Aniles^  Tid>le  (Me  of):  I.  Ribston  Fibpin,  Mr.  Alien, 
gardener  to  Colonel  Edgar;  i.  Golden  Harvey,  Mr.  Bum,  gardener  to  the  Kight  Hon.  C.  iC 
Sutton.  Kiteben  (best jtete) :  1.  Norfolk  Beaufin,  Bfr.  Bird:  9.  Royal  Russet,  Mr.  SaUy,  gar. 
dener  to  R.  N.  Jarrett,  Esq.   General  CollecUon.  Table :  1.  Mr.  Sally ;  8.  Mr.  Allen.   Kitchen : 

1.  Mr.  SaUy ;  8.  Mr.  MUbome.  Pears,  l^le :  L  Potter's  Fame,  Mr.  Potta ;  S.  Chaumontelle,  Mr. 
Kerridge,  gardener  to  Sir  William  Anson.   Kitchen :  1.  Black  Pear  of  Worcester,  Mr.  Mtlbome : 

2.  Black  Pear  of  Worcester,  Mr.  J.Smith.  Medlars.  Bfr.  Bird.  Grapes,  out-door:  White,  Royal 
Muscadine,  Rev.  C.  Fonnereau  ;  Black,  Burgundy,  Mr.  Sally.  —  Cutinarp  Vegetabia,  Cape  Broc 
coli :  White,  Mr.  Bird ;  Purple,  Mr.  Lovely.  Celery,  red  and  whlto,  Mr.  MUbome  Salad,  Mr. 
SaUy. 

Bfr.  Turner  of  Capel  St.  Andrew  presented  to  the  Meeting  a  small  loaf,  made  entirely  of  Cob. 
betfs  com,  grown  by  him  this  season :  a  spades  of  grain  which,  he  thought,  might  be  cultivated 
to  advantage  in  this  country  :  and  he  oflbred  it  to  the  notice  of  those  present,  deemina  all  produc- 
tions, which  promised  to  be  of  national  beneflt,  to  come  within  the  province  of  the  Horticultural 
Society.   About  300  dishes  of  fhat  were  exhibited,  amongst  which  were  at  least  150  varieties  of 


Avy  UorticmUural  &Mafe^.— The  last  Show  of  this  seaioii  was  held  Nov.  91,  and  was  very 
excellent.  The  prises  were  awarded  as  under:—  ^ 


SUFFOLK. 


OmntfacnimM  (ds):  L  Mr.  Bontt:  &  Ifr.Knlgkt  GhnMntiMniiim  tu  •  not. 

 tt.  Plant  to  •  pot ;  1.  famrlim  campMiulkU.  B.  Berm.  Eaa.  i  fl.  >^.«^>.  W 

Kagen.— Jtowgn:  Bouquet  of  tender  Flowery  Mr.  HammonA  Haxdy.  Mr.  BwntTZjbS 
OaM  out.door:  Wbite^  Mr.  Lord;  BUck,  Mr.  C.  Adaau.  Pluou,  &e*i  oSuETlte^oTMc! 
XgT.™  PmI*  TSe :  L  Maria  Loutoe.  Mr.  Barrett,  S.  Cn«.iirMr.  wS?  SSfctS; 
Uttiim:  UTedateStGtfra^  AM3«!0i.«t:  l!TeyffNon^ 

wri,  Mr.  Stapey ;  S.  Gpldeu  flprin,  Jtr.  Jteda   CoUection  oPKlde  (30  aorta).  Sr.  BmSi 


Uttiim:  UTedateatGtfnaoud  Aoplea.  Deamt :  1.  Swal  Non«u 

wri,  Mr.  Stapey ;  S.  Gpldeu  flprin,  Jtr.  Jteda   CoUection  oPKlde  (30  aorta).  Sr.  BurSt 

Vf«K» .  1     A^ii^M  B^. .         Knight  Seedling: '  ^-  -  "  ™rBw. 

ly  Vegetable$.Oaa\iowm;H 
tammond.   PoUtoec.  Ounbrii 

 ^  ^  IfftttiCTf,  Ber.  B.  Norgate. 

^^?'*''«2?f£*^  ««»^PPl«.Hy,Bui7iBed.B»adbool^ 
Otoo«,PgftOT,Rudibrooto  PMMeftRttwS3,TS^ 
B^fiB :  Mu^  Horringer.  Buaaett:  Bmer,  Barton,  and  Lut,^oughanr^Onpei!Flak. B^l 
^tra-priaeame  given  for  a  loaf  entirely  of  Cobbett*a  com,  aent  by  Mr.  sSon,  nnlenarto 
a  Bay,  &q.,  which  was  very  iwlatable  bread ;  and  another  to  Mr.  lines  for  loaTetonel^M 
nate  and^ro  thirds  wheat.  ^Slfolk  Ckrmi6U,  Nov.88.)  ^  ^  "™ 

NORFOLK. 

lid^m  ami  Nomkk  HoHlevUmral  Sodety.  —The  flrat  General  Meeting  of  the  nemben  of  tblt 
Sodaty  took  place  on  Notr.  tS.  Notwithstanding  the  unfkvourafale  weather,  the  show  of  floweia, 
ftirita,  and  Tegetablcs  aurpaased  the  most  sanguine  expectations.  Several  contributions  to  the 
Show  wen  witbhdd.  in  consequence  of  the  inclemency  of  the  weather.  One  lady  CUxt.  Ives  of 
Gatton)  had  orderal  100  ornamental  plants  to  be  sent,  and  they  were  ready  paduM  up^  but  she 
dared  not  aDow  them  to  be  removed  from  her  conservatory  to  Norwieh.  Although  the  Society 
baa  been  estabHshed  only  one  month,  there  are  now  S15  members,  and  7QL  has  been  received  in 
donatiwML  HiIs  being  only  an  experimenUI  Show,  no  prises  were  distzibuted.  The  IbUowing  le 
an  account  of  the  nrindpal  gpf*mffis  exhibited :  — 

nom  Messn.  Mackie.  —  ¥brty-six  varieties  of  Apples,  among  which  (Ibr  the  dessert)  the  CouH 
of  Wide,  the  Carse  of  Gowrie.  Acklam's  Russet,  and  the  Summer  Nonpareil,  were  remarkably 


 s  of  the  CamflUfl  rhbja  mpresstfldes,  Amai^llis  crtapa,  A4tioe  

cronftta,  Lechcnadltla  fonnbaa,  and  £l\ca  autumnldis,  with  a  great  variety  of  Chrysanthemuma 
and  Frimnlaa  We  must  not  omit  to  mention  a  very  beautlAil  spedmen  of  honey  to  the.coaBfa^ 
contained  to  a  cytindxlcal  glass  in  which  the  bees  woiked.  weighing  altogether  17  lbs.,  which  was 
obtained  without  destruction  of  the  bees,  and  was  wrought  in  the  course  of  a  fortnight,  to  a  bee 


box  tovented  by  Mr.  Strutt  of  Suffolk,  elegantly  ornamented  with  dried  flowem 

Mr.  Ifiddleton.  Between  40  and  50  pots,  conuining  15  varieties  of  Chrysanthemums,  among 
wUch  the  TWclcd  Lilac  and  Early  Blush  were  extremdy  elegant ;  also  30  pots  of  Chinese  PrC 
mnlas,  one  of  which,  a  Mngcd  White  Seedltog,  was  remaxkably  beauUftiL 

Coloured  drawteas  of  a  group  of  georginas,  of  a  seedling  georgina,  and  a  flower  of  the  dUtua 
spedosfaaima,  by  Mn.  John  luddleton,  were  much  and  deeervedTy  admired. 
Rev.  Wm.  Gunn. — Cderiac,  and  Nutmeg  Pippins. 

John  Gordon,  Bk|.—  A  very  fine  collection  of  Apples,  ammig  which  the  Pelestine  Pearmatof 
Aromatie  Russets,  and  Margifs,  were  of  a  superior  description. 

Mr.  George  Thurtell  sent  splendid  apecimens  of  the  Union  and  Cadillac  Pears,  Fttmaston  Non- 
pareils, Golden  Gloucester,  and  Court  of  Wick  Pippins :  also  some  very  fine  white  l^ianish  onions. 

E.  Londie,  Esq.,  Preddent.  —  A  very  dainty  dish  of  Mushrooms,  grown  on  shelves  at  the  back 
of  his  ytinuj  \  also  some  Rampions,  a  plant  of  Uie  Cineraria  cruCnta,  and  Chinese  Primulaa. 

Lleut-Colond  Masoa  —  Forbidden  Fruit  (Citron),  matured  without  any  Are  heat ;  and  Crlm- 
eon  fleshed  Potatoesi 

Mr.  Wainian.  —  Spedracns  of  the  Gloux  Mocteauk,  and  PUse  Cdmar  Peam 

Rev.  T.  &  Buckle; —Specimens  of  aseedllng  Apple,  raised  to  his  own  garden  at  Hethenett ;  and 
of  the  Norfolk  Pippin. 

Rev.  Jeremy  Day.  —  Gansell*s  Beigamot^Pearjuid  Striped  BeaufiiL 

Mr.  Nofgale.  —white  I*  "  '  *'  "* 

John  BrowncL  Wm,  _i  

Mr.  Matchett —FMaCoes  called  <■  I^'ir  liadies,'*  bdng  remtfkaUy  delicate :  Black  Worcester 
Pean  j  and  the  Cast  rpotoured  to  imitate  nature)  of  a  Union  Pear  grown  to  1818,  in  the  garden  of 


—White  Muscadtoe  and  Black  Cluster  Grapes,  weU  ripened  on  the  outward  waU 

£m.  ~  Hethersett  Pippins,  raised  in  his  own  garden  froiA  seed. 
L — AiUCoes  called  <■  Fair  Ladies,'*  bdng  remarkably  delicate :  Black  Worcester 
ai«  J  and  the  Cast  rootoured  to  imitate  nature)  of  a  Union  Pear  grown  to  1818,  in  the  garden  of 
» late  Mr.  Crowe  of  Lakenham,  the  origind  wdching  8  lbs.  9  ot.  Some  sprigs  of  Aibutus,  or 
strawberr|r  trecp  in  '^^'VJi  berries ;  abo  a  Dutch  CodUn,  welghtog  13  os.,  grown  t>y 


Mr.  Henry  Muakett.— Very  fine  Cdert. 
Mr.  John  Smith.  —  A  very  beautiAil  seedang  Rose,  to  fVill  bkwto. 
Mr.  teingdL — Fkvnch  Red  Potatoes. 


Mr.  Root,  gardener  to  the  Ute  Mrs.  Crowe.  —  A  very  excellent  seedltog  Apple  from  the  Nonpa. 
reil,  and  striped  Beaufins. 
Rev.  K  J.  Howman  sent  some  Mangold  Wurad,  of  great  slae  and  weight. 
Mr.  R.  R.  Priest— A  PInedy  C?],  brought  from  America,  and  conUintog  nuts  which  are  eatable. 
Mr.  G.  TburteU  and  Mr.  Wilson  also  ftimished  the  Sodety  with  some  uscuiU  and  specimens  of 
bread  made  from  Indian  Com. 

After  the  Show,  between  fifty  and  sixty  of  the  members  (amateurs  and  practiGal  horticulturists) 
dined  together  at  the  Swan,  where  an  excellent  dinner  was  served  up  by  Mr.  Asker.  Edward 
Lombe,  Esq.,  the  president,  was  to  the  chdr^  supported  by  Cdond  Harvey,  Colond  Mason,  Dr. 
Ydldy,  Rev.  Dr.  diitton.  Capt  Custance,  Stratton  Marsham»  Esq.,  J.  Gordon,  Eaq.,  fto.  Amona  the 
toastsjriven  (after  the  King»  and  the  Army  and  Navy)  were :  —  Success  to  the  Norfolk  and  Nor- 
wich  Horticultural  Sode^.  and  that  of  Bury  j  the  Lord  Bishop  of  the  Diocese ;  with  the  hedth  of 
the  President  (by  Cdonel  Hnvey)  three  times  three:  the  Ladles  Subscribers;  the  Treasurer 
U.  Kitson,  Esq.) ;  the  Vioe-PresMent  (R.  Crawshay.  Esq.),  who  was  detdned  in  London :  the 
Originator  oftSe  Society  (T.  &  Nornate,  Esq.) ;  the  SecreUry  (Mr.  E  Norgate) ;  Messrs.  Middle, 
ton,  Mackie,  and  Geo^  Thurtell,  ao4  with  thanks  to  them  for  their  choice  and  ^endid  contribu. 
tions  of  floweit  and  fruits,  fta  ^.  ^ 
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Hi*  dudmum  otbserred  that "  this  Insdtutton  li  to  be  regarded  not  merely  for  the  gntiflcatioD 
of  our  own  ta«te«,  not  merely  aa  promoting  a  luzarioui  diiplay  upon  the  tablM  of  the  rich,  but  aa 
having  for  its  object  alfo  to  raiw  the  moral  character  of  the  poorer  clanes  oT  the  community.  I 
have  seen,"  laid  Mr.  Lombe,  **  above  halfa  century,  and  I  can  truly  declare  that  the  labourert  of  the 
present  day  are  altogether  an  altered  class  to  what  I  remember  them.  I  am  most  anxious  to  see 
this  Society  firmly  established,  because  I  do  regard  It  as  a  means  of  rerlvlng  the  character  of  the 
good  old  ]&iglish  peasantry,  and  which  I  conceive  to  be  one  of  its  most  legitimate  objects.**  Sin- 
cerely do  we  Join  in  this  hope :  the  plan  adopted  by  Mr  Lombe  and  other  gentlemen  of  fortune^ 
and  becoming,  we  trust,  universal,  of  appropriating  to  each  cottager  his  rood  of  laud  for  cultira. 
tion.  is  the  first  step  to  the  attainment  of  this  object  \  the  encouragement  of  the  labourer  in  work, 
ing  bis  strip  of  ground  (and  Mr.  Lombe  said,  **  if  my  poor  cottagers  cannot  seU  their  produce  I 
become  the  purchaser  myself**),  is  one  means  of  raising  his  character ;  it  gives  him  a  degree  of 
independence;  whilst  the  prospect  of  a  prise  from  this  Society  adds  another  inducement  for  exer- 
tion,  and  a  praiseworthy  motive  for  emulation  and  for  industry,  which  is  invariably  found  accom. 

CDled  with  honesty  and  good  order.  In  support  of  the  idea  of  the  eflftcts  to  be  produced,  we  were 
ppy  to  hear  the  statement  of  the  secretary  (Mr.  Elias  Noigatc),  that  be  knew  that  its  esublisb- 
ment  had  already  created  an  activity  amongst  the  working  gardeners,  and  that  its  proceedings 
were  looked  up  to  with  attention.   {.Norfolk  Chronk/e,  Nov.  SO.) 

WORCESTERSHIRE . 

Vale  qf  Evetkam  HortiaiUurttl  Society.  —  At  the  Meeting  of  the  Committee  on  Oct  ib« 
London  Horticultural  Societv's  medal,  presented  to  this  Society,  was  awarded  to  Mr.  John  Hunt 
of  Pershore,  for  his  various  tine  specimens  of  fruits,  particularly  strawberries,  and  other  hortlcul- 
tural  productions,  exhibited  by  him  at  all  the  meetings  of  the  Society,  since  its  first  establishment, 
as  well  as  during  the  present  year,  for  which  many  prise<  have  been  awarded  j  and  for  his  success 
in  cultivating  and  raising  as  seedlings,  and  by  graft*,  on  S7  acres  of  orchard  ground,  between  dUOO 
and  4000  seedling  apples  and  pears,  and  above  «X)  named  grafted  fVuiu,  .many  of  which  are  new* 
and  of  improved  quality  and  flavour.  —Edward  Savage,  Evesham,  Kov,  IS. 

DURHAM. 

The  Botanical  and  BortieuUural  Soektu  Durham,  Northumberlamd,  and  NewemMe.—A 
Meeting  was  held  on  Nov.  13L,  in  Newcastle.  The  show  of  fyuits.  particularly,  was  very  large ; 
and  such  is  the  interest  now  created  by  theSodety,  that  many  of  the  competitors  (of  whom  there 
were  nearly  30).  travelled  upwards  of  80  miles  to  attend.  The  prises  were  adjudged  as  follows :  — 

For  the  best  dish  of  dessert  apples,  and  the  best  dish  of  plums,  two  silver  medals ;  and  abronae 
medal  for  the  best  six  roots  of  ramfnou,  to  Mr.  Robert  Turobull,  gardener  to  the  Rev.  J.  S.  Oi^» 
Kirkley.  Best  dish  of  dessert  pears,  the  ulver  medal:  and  best  dish  of  mushrooms,  the  bronae 
medal ;  to  Mr.  Wm.  Lawson,  gardener  to  Matt.  Bell,  Esq.  M.P..Woolsington.  Best  dish  of  grape% 
and  the  best  dish  of  currants,  two  silver  medals  to  Mr.  Jos.  Cook,  gardener  to  Miss  Simpson,  Biad- 
lev  Hall.  Best  bouquet  of  Cnrysfothemum  indicum  flowers,  and  the  best  exotic  plant  in  flower, 
SiUvia  spl£ndens,  two  silver  medals  ;  and  for  the  18  largest  onions,  the  bronae  medal ;  to  Mr.  John 
Ward,  gardener  to  C  J  Clavering,  Esq.,  Axwell  Park.  Best  six  heads  of  endive,  the  bronae 
medal  to  J.  C.  I^mb,  Esq..  Ryton.   Best  dish  of  broccoli,  the  bronae  medal  to  Mr.WiUiam  Kelly. 

Srdcner  to  Armorer  Donkin,  Esq.,  Jesmond  Cottage.  Best  six  roots  of  beet,  the  bronae  medal  to 
r.  John  Moderill,  gardener  to  J.  C  Anderson,  Esq.,  Point  Pleasant  Best  bouquet  of  flowers, 
the  silver  medal ;  and  the  best  six  roots  of  Hambuign  parsley,  the  bronae  medal ;  to  Mr.  Jamea 
Scott,  gardener  to  Edward  Charlton,  Esq.,  Sandoe. 

Hiere  were  also  exhibited  a  dish  of  very  fine  quinces,  from  an  old  tree  ia  the  garden  of  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Baker  of  Whitburn,  which  had  been  removed  a  few  years  ago.  and  has  borne  plentifully 
ever  since,  lliey  were  very  much  admired  for  their  size  and  fragrance,  and  afford  a  proof  that 
this  fruit  may  be  brought  to  great  perfection  even  in  this  northern  climate. 

Twelve  new  kinds  of  apples  from  the  garden  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Edmonston  of  Newbum,  amo«g 
which  were  some  very  fine  dessert  apples :  and  some  of  the  largest  and  finest  oranges  we  ever 
saw,  from  the  garden  of  Charles  Bacon,  Esq.,  of  Styford ;  some  very  curious  potatoes,  called  the 
pineuapple  potato  (having  very  much  the  appearance  of  that  fruit),  from  the  garden  of  Mr.  Straker 
of  Jarrow  Lodge ;  some  very  large  grey  Leadington  iqiples,  from  the  garden  of  Mr.  Laidler ;  and 
some  remarkably  large  celcnr.  from  the  garden  of  Miss  Simpson  at  Bradley,  measuring  near  ift. 
6 in.,  and  about  14  in.  in  girth  at  the  root,  were  exhibited. 

The  show  of  flowers,  particularly  of  Chryk4nthemum  indicum,  were  very  superb ;  and  the  num. 
ber  of  beautiful  bouquets  upon  the  Ubles  tended  very  much  to  increase  the  interest  of  the  exhibi. 
tion.  Upon  the  whole,  at  this  season  of  the  year,  the  Show  was  of  the  most  splendid  description. 
iSewicastie  Comrant,  Nov.  £1 ) 

HAMPSHIRE. 

Bampshire  BortkuUural  Society.  —  A  Meeting  was  beU  .on  Sept  4.,  and  vaa  mnneroosly  at. 
tended.  The  exhibition  of  fruit  and  flowers  was  magnificent,  being  produced  from  the  gardens  of 
Lord  Ashtown,  Mr.  A.  Baring,  Mr.  Beadon,  Mr.  Fleming,  Mr.  Garnler,  Mr.  Rlcketts,  Ac.  Flowers, 
particularly  georginas,  were  in  immense  numbers :  those  from  Mr.  Page's  nursery,  Mr.Ricketts's, 
and  Mr.  Gamier's,  excited  much  attention.  The  grapes  from  Mr.  Baring's  were  very  flne:  the 
Black  Hamburgh  highly  flavoured.  Peaches  and  nectarinct  were  neither  flne  in  appearance  nor 
good  In  flavour.  A  few  specimens  of  early  apples  were  flne  and  good.  Mdons,  particularly  the 
Netted  Green.flesh.  from  Colonel  Wall's,  were  very  good.  A  flne  specimen  of  onions  from  Mr. 
Fleming's ;  and  a  flne  melon  and  an  excellent  specimen  of  cockscomb,  from  the  garden  of  Miss 
Smith,  were  also  exhibited.  Two  plants  of  Cobbett's  com  were  shown ;  one  in  foil  leaf,  with  tassel, 
displaying  the  plant  complete,  4^  tt  high,  bearingflve  cones ;  the  other  with  seven  cones,  topped  and 
stripped  of  the  leaves,  in  progress  of  ripening.  These  plants  were  produced  on  the  esUte  of  a  R 
Jarvis,  Esq.,  and  in  the  garden  of  John  Hampton,  blackamith,  at  Fair  Oak ;  the  latter  of  whom 
received  the  prise  awarded  by  the  Society  for  the  production  of  any  plant  On  a  spot  of  ground,  six 
paces  by  two,  cultivated  by  Mr  Jarvis,  96  sUlks  are  now  standing,  having  316  pods,  all  of  which  are 
In  a  very  luxuriant  state,  and  likely  to  come  to  tile  utmost  perfection.  Hampton  has  a  still  greater 
number  in  hu  garden.  The  Society  expressed  an  of^ion  that  attention  to  the  cuMivaUon  of  this 
species  of  grain  cannot  foil  to  become  highly  beneficial  to  oott^gers.   {mncheeter  Newtp,  Sept  &) 
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DEVONSHIBE. 

J  new  HcvikMUural  Soektif.  -~  A  protpectui  hu  been  Inued  of  a  plan  for  the  establUbment  of 
m  SocieCT  at  Plymouth  fbr  the  improvement  of  horticulture  In  the  southern  parts  of  Devon  and 
Cornwall,  to  be  called  **  The  South  of  Devon,  Cornwall,  Plymouth,  Devonport,  and  Stonehouse 
Horticultunl  Society,'*  from  which  we  make  the  following  esuact,  as  likely  to  be  generally 


"  The  inconveniences  to  be  apprehended  from  the  scantiness  of  the  Amds  during  the  infancy  of 
the  Sociecv  might  be  obviated  by  borrowing  a  hint  from  the  economical  plan  of  the  Dumrermline 
Floristt'  Society  detailed  in  the  October  Number  of  the  Gardener's  Magisxine  for  the  present  year 
fp.  618.;,  whi<^  consists  in  adjudging  numerical  in  place  of  peeuniarv  prises,  at  the  several  exhi. 
Ditions  ;  an^at  the  close  of  the  year,  distributing  the  sum  allotted  for  prises  to  theauccessftil 
candidates  in  the  ratio  of  Uieir  numbers.  For  example  :  —  Suppose  six  prizes  to  be  contended  for 
at  each  exhibition,  let  these  be  entered  in  the  prize-book  in  the  following  method,  with  numbers 
annexed  to. them  in  an  inverse  order:  1st  Prize,  Na6;  2d,  No.5i  Sd,  Na4;  4th,  No.d:  5th, 
No.  2 :  6th,  Ka  1.  All  numbers  under  IS  to  be  disregarded.  Now  let  six  candidates.  A,  B,  C,  D» 
E;  and  F,  get  numbers  to  the  following  amount,  —  A,  21 1  B,  SI ;  C,  20 ;  D,  18 ;  E,  16 ;  and  F,  80 ; 
bi  all  108 ;  and  the  sum  for  distribution  be  991.  lis. :  divide  this  sum  by  108,  the  proportion  for  each 
lOeth  share  would  be  5«.  6dL ;  of  which  shares  A  will  bo  entitled  to  21,  or  5^  15«.  6dL :  B  to  the 
•saw;  C  toSt.  10s..;  D  to  4/.  19s. ;  E  to  4^  8f . ;  and  F to  S/.  6«. ;  in  all  991.  14i:,  the  sum  to  bedis. 
tributed.  By  this  means,  not  only  will  the  prizes  be  more  equally  proportioned  to  the  iwpectlva 
merits  of  the  competitors,  but  the  competition  be  kept  alive  to  the  end  of  the  season,  with  a  com. 
parativelv  small  Aind ;  since  the  most  successful  competitor,  at  the  first,  or  even  second  exhibition, 
may,  without  a  steady  continuiuioe  of  exertion  to  the  end  of  the  season,  be  distanced  by  those  who 
were  fiir  behind  him  at  the  first,  and  possibly  thrown  out  altogether  at  the  end  :  while  much  more 
emulation  may  be  exdted  by  a  small  nind  in  this,  than  by  a  much  richer  one  in  any  other,  mode 
of  (HstritMition." 

An  outline  of  the  plan,  and  flirtfaer  particulars,  may  be  obtained  from  Messrs.  Pontey,  nursery 
and  seedsmen,  Cornwall  Street,  Plymouth ;  or  Mr.  Banks,  lecturer  on  botany,  &c.  No.  45,  St. 
Aubyn  Street,  Devonport  The  plan  seems  Judicious,  and  we  hope  its  projectors  will  be  enabled 
to  carry  it  into  execntion.  Our  indefatigable  correspondent.  Dr.  Hamilton,  will  be  an  invaluable 
officer  In  such  a  Society :  no  man  is  more  unceasingly  active  In  his  endeavours  to  do  good.  —-Coitd, 

DUMFRIES.SHIRE. 

JhmtfHa  and OaUowag  Borttatitmral  Society. '^Th*  Seventh  Anniversary  Meeting  of  this  So. 
dety  was  held  on  Sept.  17.  On  no  former  occasion  was  there  ever  so  fine  a  show  of  fruit  produced  i 
the  quantity  sras  large,  and  the  quality  very  superior.  The  peaches  and  nectarines  were  excellent, 
but  the  plums  in  sort^  and  apples,  were  much  admired,  and  evinced  the  great  improvement  which 
has  taken  place  in  the  quality  of  fruit  since  the  institution  of  the  Society.  Premiums  were  awarded 
as  follows :  — 

An  extra>premittm  was  awarded  to  James  Hennan,  Drumlanriff,  gardener  to  His  Grace  the 
Duke  of  Bucdeugh  and  Queensberry,  for  peaches.  (The  competition  was  confined  to  him  and 
James  Younger,  gardener  to  W.  Younger,  £sq.,  of  Craiglands,  in  consequence  of  their  having  been 
equal  last  year  for  that  article.) 

FUrwcTM.  Double  and  Dwarf  Oeoreinas,  Thos  Kennedy,  gardener,  Nithbank.  Hollyhoek,  W. 
Crosbie,  gardener,  Dabton.  -~FrvU.  Peaches  :  1.  A.  M^Gillivray,  gardener  to  C.  O.  S.  Menteath. 
Esq.  i  2.  w.  Mofiht,  gardener,  Barjarg.  Nectorines :  1.  A.  M'Gillivray  :  2.  R  CUrk,  gardener,  Rae. 
hiils.  Grapes,  Red :  1.  James  Webster,  gardener,  Munshes ;  8.  R.  Clark.  Plums.  Green  Gage : 
1.  W.  Moliht;  2.  James  Webster.  Best  variety:  1.  R.  Ross,  gardener.  Mount- Annan :  2.  James 
Hennan  3.  James  Younger,  gardener,  Craiglands.  Pineapple,  R  Clark,  Raehills.  Melon,  Jas. 
Tounser.  Plears,  from  the  wall  :  1.  James  Hennan,  Drumlanrig ;  2.  A.  M'Gillivray.  From  sund. 
ants,  John  Learmont.  Apples.  From  the  wall :  1.  A.  M'Ginivray ;  2.  James  Hennan.  From  stand, 
aris :  1.  James  Webster ;  fi.  W.  Moflht ;  3.  K  Carson,  gardener,  Falmerston.  '-CuUnary  VegetaUca. 
Celery,  R.  Clark.   Green  Peas,  J.  Learmont   Red  Beet,  James  Webster. 

Exlra-Premimiu.  Silver  Beet,  James  Webster.  MagnbUa  grandiflbra,  Mr.  Porter,  gardener 
to  P.  Johnston,  Esq.,  of  Camsalloch.  Currant  Wbie,  Mrs.  Jardine,  Assembly  Street  A  fine  new 
apple,  named  the  Nithbank  Pearmain,  T.  Kennedy,  gardener.   {Dumfries  and  Galloway  Courier^ 

fee  following  address  was  delivered  by  the  secretary,  Mr.  Orierson : 

**  Since  the  Institution  of  the  Dumfries  and  Galloway  Horticultural  Society,  in  1813,  great  haa 
been  the  improvement  in  horticulture  in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  to  which  the  formation  of 
similar  societies  has  materiallv  contributed.  At  the  formation  of  our  Society,  very  few  provincial 
societies  existed :  and  we  had  no  small  degree  of  merit  in  starting  so  early  in  so  important  an 
undertaking,  and  in  attaining  a  degree  of  respectability  which  has  rendered  our  Institution  an 
direct  of  imitation ;  and  I  have  the  satis&ction  to  say,  that  the  Dumfries  and  Galloway  Society 
has  received  the  approbation  of  eminent  horticulturists  in  various  quarters ;  and  we  have  the 
aasuranoe  of  tbnr  countenance  and  support  to  stimulate  us  to  new  and  continued  exertions.  It  is 
fortunate  that  horticulture  has  attracted  such  general  notice :  it  is  one  of  those  sciences  which 
require  seal  and  perseverance  to  bring  forward  their  advantages  to  view ;  as  the  stores  of  nature  are 
unbounded,  so  Is  the  progress  of  improvement,  when  skill  and  attention  are  applied  to  cultivation. 
It  has  tieen  said,  that  he  who  causes  two  blades  of  grass  to  grow,  where  only  one  was  produced 
before,  is  a  patriot  to  his  country.  Such  is  the  happy  result  of  horticulture  properly  undentood : 
Bot  only  the  increase  of  quantity,  but  the  improvement  in  quality ;  and  not  confined  to  quantity  and 
*"  ,  but  the  endless  new  varieties  of  produce  which  the  persevering  skill  of  the  horticulturist 


quality, 
may  dii 


*^The  happy  efffeets  of  the  great  attention  bestowed  on  horticulture  of  late  years,  now  begin  to 


appear  all  over  the  country.  To  the  late  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  the  father  of  many  important  improve, 
meats,  we  are  Indebted  for  the  progress  of  horticulture  as  a  science :  by  his  indefatigable  seal  and 
abilities,  many  new  plants  were  discovered,  and  introduced  into  cultivation  In  this  country. 


Humble  as  the  pretensions  of  our  Society  were  at  its  institution,  it  did  not  escape  his  notice  and 
approbation.  'To  diffUse  the  advanUges  of  his  knowledoe  and  industry,  I  believe,  the  London 
Horticultural  Society  was  formed ;  and,  from  Its  extensive  inftuence,  persevering  labours,  and' 
liberal  views,  the  advantages  of  that  Society  are  now  extended,  not  only  over  our  own  country,  but 
have  attracted  the  attention  of  all  Europe }  and  from  every  part  of  the  world  are  the  rich  stores  of 
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iti  indiifltry  collected,  to  enrich  and  edom  ovr  nattve  eountry.  It 
parent  item  from  which  branches  hare  sprung  and  extended  aU  om 
abo,  its  fosteriBff  care  is  erery  where  felt,  not  only  bjr  the  premiums  I 
produce  of  its  labours,  and  stimulating  by  example  :  our  Sodety  has  I 
bounty  in  various  warn. 

«  The  Caledonian  Society  was  the  first  to  follow  Its  example;  and  now  there  are  few  oountioa 
in  England  or  Scotland  but  can  boast  of  a  Horticultural  Society,  manv  of  which  display  a  aeal 
wdl  worthy  of  so  important  an  ol)||ect:  and,  every  year,  the  advantage  to  the  oountnr  must  move 
and  more  meax.  The  operative  gardener  finds  a  new  stimulus  to  his  industry,  and  b  induced  to 
acquire  that  Knowledge  which  alone  can  improve  him  in  his  profession,  and  enable  him  to  exoal 
In  the  art ;  he  becomes  aomiainted  with  the  names,  qualities,  and  proper  cultivatiao  of  plants  {  hm 
sees  that  it  is  not  oiough  to  put  a  plant  Into  the  ground  that  it  may  stow,  but  be  finds  it  necessary 
to  become  aoguainced  with  its  nature  and  properties,  the  proper  sou  and  manure,  in  enter  to  eaU 
tivate  it  to  advantage,  and  produce  all  the  improvement  its  nature  will  admit  oL 

"  Such  are  some  of  the  nappy  efibcts  resultiiw  from  the  attention  paid  to  hoiticidtuae  oC  lat* 
years }  and  sttll  it  may  be  said  oolv  to  be  in  its  Inflincy,  as  it  admits  of  endless  improvement,  ilhl6h 
must  now  be  more  rapid  from  the  onportunitSes  anbrded  bv  the  experimental  gardens,  and  to 
which  the  attention  of  provincial  societies  should  be  particularly  directed,  as  the  best  nteana  of 

"      *  '         '       les  permanent  The  enoourage. 

'  new  and  improved  varieties  of 
^         ,  continued  with  great  advantage; 

but  if  experimental  gardens  were  formed,  even  on  a  limited  scale,  in  various  districts*  the  vssute 
would  be  more  Important.  OardenerL  in  general,  have  neither  time  sufficient,  nor  the  meana 
hecessary,  to  bestow  on  experiments  ^  but  in  a  public  garden,  devoted  solely  to  that  purpose,  and 
w»«waypKf  bj  men  of  science,  experiments  can  be  followed  to  thdr  utmost  extent ;  and  tnooe  cob- 
nectedwith  the  Institution,  as  well  as  the  country  In  general.  wiD  gain  the  advantage  of  their 
labours,  without  the  risk  of^ being  disappointed  in  the  rssuU  of  theexpieriment  Combined  with  an 
experimenUl  garden,  a  library  of  books  on  the  science  will  prove  or  great  importance  to  profhs. 
sional  men,  affbrding  a  source  of  information  not  otherwise  to  be  obtained.  Much  useAil  know- 
ledge and  information  has  of  late  been  difRised  by  the  labours  of  Mr.  Loudon,  and  particularly  tw 
his  Gardener's  Magasine,  which  is  within  the  reach  of  every  operative  man.  It  is  a  work  emC 
nentiy  calculated  to  promote  a  taste  for  horticulture,  and  to  communicate  all  the  new  inmrove- 
ments  in  the  art ;  and  it  aflbrds  an  easy  opportunity  to  gardeners  to  make  the  result  of  their 
experiments  known  to  the  public. 

^  Of  all  studies,  the  study  of  nature  U  the  most  interesting  to  the  eye  of  the  curioua :  the  beaoty 
in  plants  and  fiowers  Is  endless,  something  new  is  always  presented  to  view,  and  we  fhel  more  and 
more  dinweed  to  admire  the  wonders  of  creation.  Is  it  surprising,  then,  that  a  study  so  interest- 
Ing,  so  pleasing,  and  combining  so  many  important  ol]jects,  should  be  punued  with  so  much  seal 
and  attention,  when,  at  every  step  we  advance^  the  treasures  of  nature  are  unfolded  to  our  admir- 
ation ;  and  the  greater  our  exertions,  the  more  Is  our  industry  rewarded  by  the  satlsfhction  of 


having  conferred  a  lasting  benefit  on  mankind.  F^om  theee  general  observations.  It  would  be  easy 
to  ralaige  on  the  particular  and  more  minute  advantages  derived  firom  horticuHure; 

In  former  times,  little  attention  was  bestowed  on  tne  cultivation  of  the  garden  y  conseqnentiy, 
the  store  of  flruit  and  vegetables  was  very  limited.  But  it  must  be  obvious  to  every  person,  the 
vast  increase  of  fruit  and  vegetables^  even  potatoes,  which,  at  no  remote  period,  were  unknown ; 
and,~net  more  than  eighty  years  ago,  the  cultivation  of  them  had  to  be  encouraged  by  premiuma. 
Vihix.  would  have  been  the  situation  of  the  population  of  our  country  without  that  nsefkd  vege. 
table  alone?  lb  the  increased  use  of  vegetablea  is  to  be  attributed  the  decrease  or  almost  extinc 
tion  of  some  disorders  «  which  proved  the  scourge  of  the  human  race  at  one  period.  But,  even  aa 
a  luxury,  and  as  a  rational  increase  to  the  pleasures  of  life,  we  are  equally  indebted  to  bortlcuU 
ture :  the  great  variety  of  new  vegeubles  with  which  our  tables  are  supplied  in  succession ;  the  rich 
and  delicious  Aruits  introduced  into  cultivation;  together  with  the  extensive  variety  and  beauty 
of  the  flowers  and  shrubs  whidi  now  adorn  our  wauu  and  gardens,  will  prove  the  truth  of  all  that 
has  been  asserted  in  fhvour  of  horticulturew** 

LAVARKSHIRK 

Qtmm  Hdrtkultural  Socieif.  —  On  Sept  9..  this  Society  held  their  General  Meeting,  In  tho 
lack  Bull  Hall,  when  prises  were  awarded  as  fellows : — 


Flewera.  Double  Stocks,  of  six  varieties:  1.  Wm.  Munro,  gardener  to  James  Campbdl,  Esq., 
Muirpark :  8.  Wm.  Knox,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Dixon,  tteveogrove.  Double  HoUybecks,six  vario. 
ti«C:  1.  Wm.  Knox,  aardener  to  Mrs.  Dixon,  Levengrove :  SL  Wm.  Rankine,  gaidencr  to  John 
Hamilton,  Em,,  Ncffthpark.  Double  Geoivinas,  three  varieties :  1.  Geone  Duncan,  gardener  to 
Miss  Oswald.  Sootstown ;  £  James  Rutherford,  gardener  to  Miss  Fulton,  Park ;  OoEii  WUkle, 
gardener  to  John  Wardrop,  Bsa.  Dalmarnock.  —  FndL  Grapes  fbestUkivouied},  of  three  varie. 
ties,exckKUngFh>ntignacandTbkay:  L  JamesRoss,gaidener  toMiSLDewar,Muiibank|  8.  NU 
nian  Nlven,  gardener  to  James  Stirling,  Esq.,  Kds :  3.  Peter  DonaMsen,  gardener  to  Robert 
Watson,  Eiq.^nthouse.  Peaches,  fhnn  unflued  walls :  L  lauxenoe  NLven,  gardener  to  James 
nnlay,  Esq..  Blochalm ;  &  James  Ross,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Dewar,  Muirbank :  \  Wm.  Crawfbrd, 
fludeoer  to  Robert  RnUy^Esqi.  EasterhUL  Peark  three  varieties,  excluding  JamoneUes:  1.  Peter 
Donaldson,  gardener  to  Itobert  Watson,  Esq,  Lbithouse;  sTUbn  WUlOe,  nidener  to  John 
Wardrook  Biq^  Dahnarnock:  SL  John  Gressock,  gardenes  to  James  Hamilton,  Kiq.  Apples  (best- 
fUvourea)»  six  varieties :  1.  Oeotge  Duncan,  gardener  to  Miss  Oswahl,  Scotstown  1 8.  J.  Oresaocfc» 
gardener  to  James  Hamilton,  Esq.,  Bfiddleton ;  9L  Lachhuv  Cjimpbell,  msdenet  to  Lord  Blantyre^ 
Norihbar.  — OfAnorir  Vegelablet.  Onions,  heaviest  spring.«»wn :  1.  John  Smith,  gardener  to  tho 
Marquess  of  Bute»  Mount  Stewart  ^  8.  Daniel  Cunnhigham,  gardener  to  ftr  Areoibidd  Campbell, 
Oarscube.  Ckrrots :  1.  John  Smith,  gardener  to  the  Marquess  of  Bute.  Mount  Stewart )  £L  Junea 
Sinclair,  gardener  to  Kirfcman  Fhriay,  Esq.,  Castle  Toward :  &  Daniel  Cunnbigfaam,  gardener  to 
Sir  Ai^ibald  Campbell,  Garscube.  Red  BeeU ;  LWIliam  Bankine^aardener  to  John  Hamlitoa, 
Esq.,  Northpart:£  James  Walker,  gasdener  to  Aiehlbald  Douglas,  K,  Biodishotan. 

Any  varieties  oiftarcnt  fhwn  those  necified  above  Flowen :  1.  John  Onssock,tfardener  to 
James  Hamilton,  Esq.,  Middleton  j  S.  John  Brown, gardener  to  Charles  Todd,  Biq.,  Plantation.-^ 


•  Partteukily  the  leprosy  :  vegetables  have  sweetened  the  Mood. 
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JM:  1  Hmmmb  CanwdL  ortaicr  to  Andmr  Buduman,  Bm.,  Draandhr;  SL  Jsmet  Boo^ 
mn^nn to  Mn.  Dewar,  Unfitenk.—  Ki«e«aMei  .*  1.  Jaaws  Slndalr,  ^odencr  Co  Klrkman  Fin. 
Iwv  Bm..  Toward  CMtle;  2.  Charka  Bxm,  gaidener  to  Oeorge Buchanan,  Eaq.,  Woodland. 
The  niUowing  articles  were  exbiUted,  without  reference  to  prisec,  ▼!«. :  — 
FkWB  Bnkine  Houaek  Tery  fine  Mack  Damaacoa  grapes,  and  white  Nice  grapes,  grown  In  the 
Tinery,  and  sereral  wett-ripened  bonches  of  grapes  grown  cn  the  open  wall ;  also  some  peaches,  a 
liinc  iiVnlg^  Ac.  ¥nm  Bargany,  Aynhfare,  a  plne.4t|ipie,  a  melon,  grapes,  apricots,  plums,  and 
pears,  all  in  a  high  state  of  perfection.  From  Goirhiil,  two  enormous  cabbages,  weighing  S9  lbs. 
and  9  lbs.  From  Scotstown,  some  Altxingham  turnips,  a  fine  new  variety.  Fjram  Bredisholm,  a 
— nti^  of  excellent  mushrooms,  Maltese  turnips,  fYench  beans  and  cauliflower.  Fkom  Gil. 


ifUl  and  welL-grown  specimens  of  Arica  reCbrta,  SavUeana,  and>iMaunlflbra,  a  splendid 

 and  a  rery  superior  variety  of  the  Schia4nthus  ninnktus,  all  in  pots.  From  the  botanic 

,  Catas^m  CLsveringl  (very  curious),  Amaryllis  psittac\na  var.  FAchsAi  virgiLta,  F6chste 
(Dew  and  fine),  all  in  pots  {  and  cut  spKimens  of  Cl&rkiki  pukhaia,  and  passion  flowers  of  many 
spedes,  two  or  them  jn  firuit  From  Mount  Stewart,  Absa  multiflbra,  and  varieties  of  myrtles, 
fivmthe  open  ground.  Rom  tiie  nurseries  in  town,  a  number  of  green-house  plants  and  hardy 
ereigtecns  in  pots,  and  cut  flowers:  and  firom  Kenmuir  and  other  gardens,  ample  supplies  of 
•vexgreens  and  other  flowery  with  which  the  hall  was  richly  and  tasteAilly  adorned. 

To  a  stranger  insufBciently  informed  as  to  the  state  of  gardening  in  the  west  of  Scotland,  a  visit 
to  this  exhibition  would  have  given  a  strong  impression  of  the  professional  talent,  of  the  per. 
severing  industry,  and  of  the  great  aeal  of  our  gaxdenen :  and  likewise  of  the  wealth,  taste,  and 
liberality  of  the  patrons  of  horticulture  in  this  dlitrict  {fOatgom  Free  Pre»»,Se^l%) 

STIRLINGSHIRE. 


The  SHrUng  HMkMurai  Sodeif  was  Instituted  in  1818.  It  holds  three  Meetings  annuaUy,  on 
the  second  Tuesday  of  May  and  of  July,  and  on  the  first  Tuesday  of  September.  By  a  recent 
oommunicattmi  from  the  secretary,  we  learn  they  are  prmaring  to  establish  a  horticultural  library. 
We  have  recommended  to  them  Richard's  New  Blemenu  i^BotanUt  according  to  the  natural  sys. 

'  Spcnoc*s  fN/omof    •  "   ^'  "   '  "  - 

dcrthirty;  and  i 


tem,  Kiiby  and  Spcnoc's  Entcmoloofy  and  the  LUtrary  ^  and  qf  BnterUOiiing  Kttonie^ge^ 
^'   .p.--  -        1  a  few  pnwtical  works  for  readers  of  a  more  mature  age.  — GnuL 


PERTHSHIRE. 

Dimdee  Borlktilhural  Soclefy. — The  Spring  Meeting  was  held  on  May  10.,  when  the  luccessftil 
competitors  were  as  follows :  — 

Fkmen.  Auriculas :  1.  Mr.  Thomas  Spalding,  gardener,  Arthuntone ;  2.  Mr.  John  Hampton, 
gardener.  Crescent  Selft,  Mr.  John  Hampton.  Seedling :  L  Mr.  James  Smith,  gardener,  Elian- 
gpwao ;  SL  Mr.  J.  Bisset,  gardener,  Methven  Castle.  Polyanthuses :  1.  Mr.  J.  Smith,  gardener^ 
CBangowan:  &  Mr.  Thomas  SpaUfaig.  Seedlhig:  1.  Mr.  T.  Spalding;  1  Mr.  J.  Smith.  Hya- 
dnths,  Mr.  J.  Smith.  Bouquet  of  Flowen.  Mr.  J.  Hampton.  -^FndL  Apples,  preserved,  Mr.  J. 
Kidd.  Best  variety :  I.  Mr.  J.  Kidd ;  S.  Mr.  T.  Spalding.  —  CuUnarp  VegeUtblet.  Cucumbers,  Mr. 
James  Kidd,  gardener,  Rossie  Priory.  Broccoli :  1.  Mr.  David  Stewart,  LUybank ;  8  Mr.  James 
Kidd.  Sea.kale,  Mr.  J.  Smith.  Lettuce :  1.  Mr.  John  Hampton :  2.  Mr.  Radley  of  the  Asylum. 
Leeks:  1.  Mr.  James  Kettle,  gardener.  Olendolg}  S.  Mr.  J.  Hampton.  Onions,  Mr.  Radley. 
Cabbage,  early:  1.  Mr.  Alexander  Gowck,  gardener,  Mavfield ;  SL  Mr.  David  Mitchell,  gardener. 
Carolina  Port.  Asparagus  :  1.  Mr.lV.  Brow,  gardener,  Meigle  House ;  2.  Mr.  J.  Kidd.  Apples^ 
preserved:  1.  Mr.  J.  lUdd:  fi.  Mr.  Thomas  S|ialding.  Best  variety:  1.  John  Dick,  gardener, 
HaBindean :  SL  Mr.  D.  Mitchell. 

Some  early  potatoes,  flill  grown,  were  produced  from  Ballindean ;  some  good  auriculas  from 
Dunhope  nurserr}  a  splendid  plant  of  jlckcia  armi^  from  Carolina  Port }  and  some  fine  stocks 
and  wauflowers  nom  Crescent  and  Mayfield. 

A  sweepstakes  between  Messrs.  Baxter  and  Martin,  who  did  not  compete  for  the  Society's  prixei 
this  season,  was  gained  by  Mr.  Baxter.  Among  those  exhibited  by  Mr.  Martin,  were  two  flowers 
-which  deserve  special  notice :  they  were  of  his  own  raisina,  and  attracted  the  notice  of  every 
connoisseor  of  a  fine.flower.  —  DaitUi  Urqukart  Dundee.  May  14. 18S9. 

The  Amguet  Meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  on  the  7th  of  that  month,  when  the  successful  com. 
BCtitors  were  as  follows : — 

Ifowen.  l*elargenlums:  1.  Mr.  James  Smith,  gardener,  Ellangowan ;  8.  Mr.  John  Hampton, 
gardener.  Crescent  House.  Seedling :  1.  Ifr.  J.  KMd.  gardener,  Rossie  Priory ;  SL  Mr.  Thomas  SpaU 
mtg,  gardener,  Arthurstone.  Roses :  1.  Mr.  James  Howe,  gardener,  Roseangle ;  1  Mr.  J.  Hampton. 
Beedlteg :  1.  Mr.  'William  Brow,  gardener,  Meigle  House ;  i.  Mr.  J.  Howe.  Herbaceous :  1  Mr 
John  D&k,  gardener,  BaHlndean ;  8.  Mr.  D.  Mitchell,  Carolina  Port  Bouquet,  Mr.  J.  Hampton. 
— I'ywit  Strawberries:  Roseberry  and  Keen's  Imperial,  Mr.lViUUm  Anderson,  gardener.  Cor. 
tachy.  Seedling,  Mr.  A.  Gowck,  gardener,  Mayfleld.  Currants.  Red,  Mr.  W.  Anderson,  white. 
Mr.Wm.  Brow.^lack :  1.  Mr.  W.  Brow ;  8.  Mr.  D.  Mitchell.  Raspberries^ed  and  White,  Mr.  Ja^ 
Bmith.  Seedling,  Mr.  A.  ~  --------- 


Green,  Yellow,  and. Largest,  hir.  «»m.  akwv,  kscuvucc,  vrreuuvie.  »»«;w..~b, 
Cbentles,  May  Duke :  l!  Mr.  Hiomas  Spalding ;  8.  Mr.  J.  Smith.  Black  Hearts.  Mr- J- SmUh.  Bi. 
gancaus,  Mr.  J.  Kidd.  —  Cnlinarv  Vegetablea,  CauUflower :  L  Mr.  D.  Mitchdl ;  8.  Mr.  WillUm 
Anderson.  Cabbage,  early,  Mr;  J.  Hampton.  Early  Carrots,  Yellow  Turnips,  ImperUl  lettuce, 
and  Artichotor*.  D.  Mitchell   Kidneybeans,  Mr.  J.  Kettle.   Green  Cos  Lettuce,  Mr.  Thos. 

Some  old  apples,  in  good  preservation,  were  produced  from  Glendoig ;  and  some  Itf  ge  ^m«a 
and  endive  from  Carolina  Port  Some  fine  carnations  and  seedling  picotees  were  produced  from 
Rossie  Priory;  some  fine  picotees  from  Crescent:  and  some  fine  seedlingcamatioos  from  Mr; 
Howe's  garden,  Perth  Road  Some  very  fine  seedling  pinks  were  produoedfrom  EUangowan,  and 
a  very  bSautifU  variety  of  seedling  canuitians,selft,  and  picotees,  fto^  (D«u 
dee  Courier,  Aug.  IL)  — .  ^  • 

7%e  FewHval  Meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  on  Sept  11.  The  suocesiftil  competitors  were  as 
follows .... 
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FUfwen.  CHroatlOM :  1.  Mr.  J6hn  Hataptim,  gRrdtoei*.  CrcMent  Houw :  S.  Mr.  Alex.  Oowcl, 
gardener,  Mayfleld.  PIcoteea  :  1.  Mr.  J.  HamptoD ;  SL  Mr.  J.  KkM,  gardener,  RoMle  Prkny. 
Seedlii^  Caxnation  and  Seedling  Ficotee:  1.  Mr.  Thomas  Spalding,  gardener,  Arthuratone} 
fi.  Mr.  J.  Smith,  gardener,  Ellangowan.   Oeorainaa.  Double :  1.  Mr.  J.  Kidd  ;  2.  Mr.  Wm.  Brow. 

Brdener,  Meigle  Houte.  Seedling,  Mr.  Wm.  Brow.  Single,  Mr.  Thomas  Spalding.  HoUyhockf, 
r.  J.  Smith.  Stocks  (unclaimed),  Mr.  A.  B.  C.  Border  Flowers,  Mr.  J.  Kettle,  gardener,  Olen- 
doig.  Tender  Annuals,  Mr.  J.  Kidd.  Hardy  Annuals :  1.  Mr.  Uroubart ;  S.  Mr.  J.  Ketdei  Bou. 
quet  of  Flowers,  Mr.  J.  Hampton.  —  FrmU.  Pineapple,  largest,  Mr.  James  Kidd.  Melon.'  BesU 
AaToured :  1.  Mr.  J.  Kidd ;  2.  Mr.  J.  Dick.  Oteen-flesh  :  1.  Mr.  J.  Dick,  BalHndean ;  S.  Mr.  J, 
Kidd.  FeachesL  From  open  walls:  1.  Mr.  J.  Kettle:  Si  Mr.  J.  Dick.  Hot-bouse,  Mr.  J.  Kidd. 
Best  variety,  Mr.  J.  Dick.  Nectarines.  From  open  walls,  Mr.  J.  Dick.  Hot-bouse :  1.  Mr.  J.  Kidd  ; 
&  Mr.  Thomas  Spalding.  Apricots.  Moorpark :  1.  Mr.  Thomas  Spalding  2.  Mr.  J.  BIsset.  gar. 
dener,  Methven  Castle.  Brussels,  Mr.  J.  Kidd.  Pluma  Assortment  or:  1.  Mr.  Dick ;  8.  Nr.  A. 
Smith,  gardener,  Cunnoquhie  Green  Gages,  Mr.  Thomas  SpaUinfL  'White  Magnums,  Mr.  J. 
Kidd.  Some  other  sort,  Mr.  J.  KetUe.  Grapes.  Four  bunches :  1.  Mr.  J.  Dick :  2.  Mr.  J.  Kidd. 
Heaviest  White  MuseaU  and  Black  Hambuighs,  Mr  J.  Dick.  Heaviest  Grinly  Frontlgnacs,  Mr. 
Thomas  Spalding.  Heaviest  White  Muscadines,  Mr.  A.  Smith,  Cunnoquhie.  Some  other  sort, 
Mr.  J.  Kidd.  Pean  laisest  Jargonelle:  1.  Mr.  J.  KetUe;  2.  Mr  J.  Howe,  gardener,  Roseansta 
Earlv:  1.  Mr.  Kidd ;  2.  Mr..Thoinas  Watt,  gardener,  Ruthven  House.  Late:  f.  Mr.  J.  Kidd j  2.  Mr. 


J.Smith.  Apples.  Keeping:  1.  Mr.  J.  Kidd;  2.  Mr.  J.  Kettle.  Eariy,  Mr.  J.  Kettle.  l!argest, 
Mr.  J.  Dick.  Figs :  1.  Mr.  J.  KetUe  i  2.  Mr.  J.  Kidd.  Gooseberries,  Mr.  J.  Hiywe,  ganlener.  Well, 
bank.   Cherries,  Mr.  J.  Kidd.   Best  variety  of  Dessert  Fruit,  Mr.  J.  Bisset  -^Otlimary  Veitetabln. 


Celerr  and  Ckulifluwer,  Mr.  Thomas  Watt  Beet  and  Cabb^^.  Mr.  Radley  of  the  Asylum.  Car. 
roU,  Mr.  J.  Dick.  Onions  Mr.  J.  Kettle  Savoys,  Mr.  David  Mitchell,  gardener,  Carolina  Port, 
Best  variety  of  Vegetobles :  1.  Mr.  J.  Smith ;  2L  Mr.  D.  Mitchell. 

A  very  fine  bunch  of  the  ^rian  grape  was  produced  ftrom  Murie,  and  a  qieclmen  of  the  parsley, 
leaved  vine.  In  fyuit,  flrom  Efrrol  Park }  several  large  bunches  of  very  fine  grapes  were  produced 
ftom  the  garden  of  Sir  John  Ogilvy  of  Bank,  and  some  very  fine  plums  from  Annat  Gardens,  Rait ; 
a  very  good  seedling  plum  was  produced  from  Arthurstone,  and  a  half-hardy  melon  from  Mr.  Dick. 
CrawAird  Priory ;  a  very  large  gourd,  and  a  good  specimen  of  Cobbett's  com,  were  produced  from 
Glendolg ;  two  very  large  turnips,  one  measuring  SO  in.  in  circumference,  were  produced  by  Mr. 
Crammond  of  Craine ;  a  very  large  savoy  by  Mr.  David.  Forrest,  Blackness,  and  a  very  fine  variety 
of  carnations  from  Dudbope  nursery.   {Dundee  Courier,  Sept  15.) 

ABERDEENSHIRE. 

Aberdeenshire  HorUcuItuna  Socie/^.  —  At  the  Competition  of  this  Society,  heU  In  Aberdeen,  on 
Aug.  26i,  the  Judges  awarded  the  prises  as  follows :  — 

Floutert.  Carnations :  1.  David  Gaims.  Glenbervie;  2.  James  Cruickshank,  Carnation  Cottaga 
Pinks:  1.  William  Barron,  gardener  to  Colonel  Campbell  of  Blackball ;  2.  David  Oairns,  Olen. 
bervie.  Georginas :  1.  Mr.  Wtlliam  Davidson,  jun.,  Aberdeen  :  2.  Mr.  James  Walker,  nurseryman. 
—'FruU,  Melon :  1.  Geo.  Johnston,  gardener  to  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen,  at  Haddo  House;  2.  Wm. 
Gallow,  gardener  to  Sir  Michael  Bruce  of  Stenhouse  and  Scotstown,  Bart  Grapes :  1.  Thomas 
Milne,  nurservman,  Sunnyside ;  2.  John  Davidson,  gardener  to  Lord  Kennedy,  Dunottar  Housa 
Peaches  and  Nectarines :  I.William  Anderson,  gardener  to  David  Young,  Esq.,  Comhill ;  2.  David 
Gairnt,  gardener  to  J.  M.  Nicholson,  Esq.,  Glenbervie.  Apples,  Dessert :  1.  Mr.  Thomas  Wilson, 
Clinterty ;  2.  William  Smart,  gardener  to  Dr.  Bannerman,  Polgownie  Lodge  Plums :  1.  Charles 
Berry,  gardener  .to  R.B.  Aliardyce,  Esq.,  of  Ury :  2.  Peter  Archibald,  nrdcner  to  Wm.  Moir, 
Esq.,  of  Park.  Gooseberrtesw  Largest :  1.  David  Gaims,  Glenbervie ;  %.  James  Walker,  nurserv. 
man,  Aberdeen.  Quart  of:  1  William  Gallow,  gardener,  Scotstown }  2.  Robert  Adam,  SchooU 
house,  N.  Banchory. 

An  extra-medal  was  awarded  to  WilliamWales,  gardener  to  R.  W.  DulP,  Esq.,  Fettercsso  Castle^ 
for  56  sorts  of  new  seedling  gooseberries.  There  was  a  beautihil  and  numerous  displav  of  very 
fine  melons;  and  the  grapes  and  other  fruits,  georginas.  carnations,  and  {nnks,  were  of  the  best 
description.  Among  the  many  exotic  plants  placed  on  the  table,  were  very  beautifUl  specimens  of 
double  balsams,  double  Russian  stock,  yellow  Chinese  rose,  &c.  &c.   {Aberdeen  JoumaL  Sept  2.) 

The  November  Meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  on  the  4tb  of  that  month,  when  toe  judgea 
awarded  the  prises  as  follows :  — 

^ottirrs.  Stocks :  1.  Mr.  William  Davidson,  jun.,  Aberdeen  ;  2.  Capt  Anderson,  Skene  Square. 
-•Fruit.  Apples:  1.  Emperor  Alexander.  Mr.  William  Davidson,  jun.,  Aberdeen:  2.  Ribston 
Pippin,  George  John.4ton,  gardener  to  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen,  Haddo  House.  Pears:  j.  Swan  Ea$ 
William  Wales,  gardener  to  Colonel  Duff,  Felteresso  Castle:  2.  Autumn  Bergamot,  John  David. 


ifliam  Wales,  gardener  to  Colonel  Duff,  Felteresso  Castle;  2.  Autumn  Bergamot,  John  Da  vie 
■on,  garden^-  to  I^rd  Kennedy,  Dunottar  House.  —  Culinary  regetabies.   Onions,  Readmg, 
sown  1st  of  August,  I8S8 :  William  Lawson.  gardener  to  Major  Fisher,  Devanha  :  2.  Red,  Wm. 


Law  son,  gardener,  Devanha.  —  FlMrest  Trees:  Thomas  Blilne,  nurseryman,  Sunnyude 

Two  specimens  of  seedling  apples,  melons,  and  cucumbers,  at  this  season,  a  large  vegetable 
marrow,  naturalised  exotics,  large  groups  of  double  and  seedling  georginas.  Sec,  were  entered  for 
the  extra-medal :  when,  after  investigating  the  whole,  the  judgw  awarded  the  medal  to  Mr.  Jamea 
Walker,  nurseryman,  for  a  very  large  group  of  beautiful  double  georginas.  Among  other  aniclee 
produced  was  a  specimen  of  bricks,  manufactured  by  Mr.  Aliardyce,  Clayhills,  designed  as  edg- 
ing* for  garden  beds  or  borders,  that  will,  it  is  presumed,  supersede  that  of  box,  either  for  neat, 
nen  or  durability.  [We  should  be  glad  to  have  one  or  two  of  these  bricks  sent  us  as  specimens, 
with  the  price  per  hundred :  some  of  the  nurserymen  may  include  them  in  a  parcel,  when  they 
are  sending,  at  any  rate.^  {Aberdeen  Journal,  Voi.lL) 
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PART  I. 

ORIGINAL  CORRESPONDENCE. 


Art.  I.    On  the  Anatomy  of  ike  Vine,    By  Walter  William 
Capper,  Esq.,  Bath. 

(Continued  from  p.  25.) 

Sir, 

Sefore  I  proceed  with  my  second  description  of  the  ana- 
tomy of  the  vine,  I  beg  to  express  my  best  acknowledgments 
to  you  for  the  superior  manner  in  which  my  drawings  have 
been  engraved ;  and,  I  can  assure  you,  such  attention  will 
stimulate  me  in  my  future  exertions.  I  have  again  to  lament, 
as  I  shall  on  every  communication,  the  great  expense  you 
incur  respecting  them ;  but  I  rely  more  upon  the  drawings 
than  I  do  on  my  own  remarks,  to  make  the  subject  undei'stood 
by  the  practical  gardeners,  whose  attention,  as  I  said  before, 
I  wish  most  particularly  to  attract. 

In  the  latter  part  of  my  foiiner  letter,  which  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  addressing  to  you,  I  described  the  external  appear- 
ance of  the  elongated  vessels  of  six  divisions,  which  had 
united  to  form  the  base  and  stalk  of  a  leaf,  as  in  p.  IS.^.  2., 
vit  e/g  h  i 

I  will  now  represent  the  internal  organisa;tion  of  the  three 
vessels  (e  fg)  which  are  shown  in  Jig.  23.,  and  also  part  of  a 
joint,  with  tfie  upper  and  lower  ends  of  two  collets  attached ; 
the  cuticle  and  cellular  texture  are  removed,  that  the  twenty- 
four  bundles  in  front  of  the  vascular  texture  may  be  distinctly 
seen ;  the  upper  end  of  it  also  represents  a  horizontal  view  of 
the  48  divisions  of  a  collet,  as  before  explained. 

The  seventh,  fourteenth,  and  twenty-first  divisions,  reckon- 
ing them  across  at  the  bottom,  are  supposed  to  be  the  lower 
ends  of  the  divisions  o(  ef  g  in  fi^,  2S.    The  twenty-first,  or 
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has  its  bundle  of  vascular  texture  raised  up  to  to  show 
how  distinct  it  is,  and  how  easily  it  is  removed  from  the  liber 
underneath ;  its  upper  end  separates  into  three  divisions^  and 
they  conUnue  so  up  the  stalk  of  the  leaf,  forming  three  bands, 
or  sets  of  vessels,  Imn. 


4 


The  fourteenth,  or  division,  has  its  vascular  texture  en- 
tirely removed,  that  the  whole  of  the  liber  may  be  traced  from 
the  bottom  to  the  top ;  at  the  joint,  or  letter  it  divides  into 
several  bands,  which  continue  upwards  to  p  y  r,  the  lowermost 
on  the  right-hand  side  joins  the  band  /,  and  another  on  the 
opposite  side  is  connected  with  the  band  o  by  its  lateral 
branch  at  the  lower  end.  The  seventh,  or  division,  from 
the  bottom  to  the  letter  ^,  represents  the  alburnum  entirely 
divested  of  its  bundle  of  vascular  texture,  and  also  of  its 
liber,  that  the  spiral  and  ascending  s^  vessels  may  be  dis- 
tinctly seen  protruding  from  the  upper  end  of  this  division  at 
Cy  between  the  arch  formed  by  the  sixth  and  eighth  divisions 
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closing  over  them.  These  vessels  separate  as  the  others  have 
done,  uniting  in  like  manner  with  those  on  each  side ;  the  one 
on  the  right  hand  joins  the  band  the  other  on  the  left  side 
joins  a  band  from  the  opposite  side  of  the  stalk.  Although 
the  spiral  and  ascending  sap  vessels  of  the  band  o  are  omy 
represented  in  the  figure,  yet  they  have  been  covered  with 
the  liber  and  vasciilar  texture  from  e  upwards  to  the  top  at  a 
The  number  of  bands,  as  I  have  callea  them,  by  the  subdivi- 
sions of  the  vessels  of  the  six  claws  are  generaJly  from  four- 
teen to  eighteen.  At  the  base  of  the  stalk  of  the  leaf,  they 
unite  or  inosculate  one  with  the  other  the  whole  way  round,  as 
may  be  easily  conceived  from  those  represented  in^.  23. 

The  various  vessels  of  these  bands,  which  have  arisen  from 
the  six  divisicms,  proceeded  from  very  opposite  directions  of 
the  collet;  yet  the  whole  of  them,  except  the  concentric 
hyer,  are  now  collected  together,  to  form  the  stalk  of  the 
kif,  where  they  are  placed  similarly  to  what  they  were  origi- 
nally in  the  collet  Let  us  compere  them  together,  as  we 
have  a  drawing  of  each  in^.  SS.  First,  the  medulla  is  in  the 
centre  of  bodi,  round  them  are  the  divisions,  but  those  of  the 
stalk  of  the  six  divisions  are  divided  into  sixteen  bands  or 
parts,  by  which  they  possess  sufficient  Strength  to  support  the 
broad  leaf  above  them ;  yet  their  spiral  vessels  are  upon  the 
margin  of  the  medulla ;  next  to  them  the  ascending  sap-ves- 
sels, as  those  of  the  alburnum  would  be,  if  the  concentric 
layer  did  not  exist  in  the  collet ;  round  each  are  the  vessels  of 
the  lH)er,  to  which  are  attached  the  vascular  texture ;  the 
cellular  texture  fills  up  the  space  between  the  bands,  as  it 
does  between  the  collets,  and  both  are  covered  with  the  cellu- 
lar texture  and  the  cuticle.  So  that  the  most  scrupulous 
exminer  must  admit  the  correctness  of  the  comparison,  that 
the^  are  not  only  similar  in  their  con^onent  parts,  but  also  in 
then-  situations. 

The  vessels  ci  these  bands  are  extremely  delicate  during 

the  summer,  so  mucn 
so,  that  I  should  recom- 
mend their  being  ex- 
amined just  before  the 
fall  of  the  leaf,  when 
they  are  much  firmer, 
and  somewhat  more 
distinct  Fig.  24-., 
which  represents  a 
band,  may  assist  the 
examination;  for  a  is 
supposed  to  be  the 
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spiral  vessels,  as  they  appear  within  the  narrow  point  of  a 
band,  lying  next  to  the  medulla.  Each  of  them  consists  of  a 
single  vessel,  which  is  coiled  round,  so  as  to  form  a  tube,  just 
as  a  long  piece  of  very  fine  wire  would  be,  if  twisted  upon  a 
round  iron  rod.  The  edges  of  these  twists  lie  on  each  other, 
and  are  united,  forming  a  tube ;  otherwise  these  vessels  could 
not  receive  and  carry  forward  the  secreted  juice  of  the  liber, 
fi-om  the  horizontal  vessels  of  the  alburnum,  to  the  extending 
shoot  in  the  spring,  and  afterwards  to  the  leaves. 

The  next  in  the  band  are  the  ascending  sap-vessels  {^Jtg.  24. 
h).  They  are  somewhat  larger  than  the  spiral,  and  like  them 
in  appearance;  it  is  only  by  examining  them  with  a  very 
powerful  short-focus  glass,  that  the  difference  can  be  dis- 
tinguished ;  for  they  consist  of  four  vessels  coiled  round  upon 
each  other,  forming  a  tube,  instead  of  one^  as  was  the  spiral 
vessel.    By  referring  to  the  fgs.  25.  and  26.,  the  difference 

between  them  will  be  easily  per- 
ceived. Owing  to  their  trans- 
parency in  their  natural  state,  tliey 
are  as  difficult  to  be  distinguished 
as  the  spiral  vessels*  I  should 
tlierefore  recommend  the  examiner 
to  place  first  a  lower  collet,  with  a 
joint  and  leaf  upon  it,  in  the  solution 
of  the  prussiate  of  potash,  and 
afterwards  in  a  weak  solution  of 
tlie  sulphate  of  iron,  when  the 
spiral  and  ascending  sap  vessels  of 
the  stalk  wiU  be  filled  with  the  blue 
precipitate,  which  will  enable  him 
the  more  readily  to  distinguish  them.  He  may  find 
the  following  hints  useful :  —  Let  liim  procure  an 
ivory  tambour  needle  handle,  and  place  in  it  a  fine 
common  needle,  which  should  be  made  extremely 
sharp  on  an  oiled  Turkey  stone ;  let  him  afterwards 
press  the  point  against  it,  to  bend  it  round  :  with  this 
fine  hook  he  may  separate  these  vessels  of  the  band 
tolerably  well  from  each  other.  With  needles,  first 
softened  in  the  flame  of  a  candle,  I  have  made  for 
myself,  with  the  assistance  of  a  small  anvil,  and  a 
light  watchmaker's  hammer,  various  small  dissecting  knives, 
chisels,  &c.  The  half  of  these  ascending  sap-vessels  may 
be  seen  lying  in  the  alburnum,  by  their  shining,  silvery 
paper-like  appearance ;  but  to  detach  an  entire  one,  as  they 
are  found  in  the  stalk  of  the  leaf,  is  extremely  difficult :  in 
consequence  of  which,  it  was  a  long  while  before  I  coulcj 
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satisfy  my  miiid  respecting  their  form  and  external  organisa- 
tion. Fig.  27.  represents  one  as  it  is  found  in  the  alburnum, 
consisting  of  an  entire  tube;  for  it  will  not  sepa- 
rate into  the  four  distinct  coils,  as  the  one  will 
readily  do  when  taken  from  the  stalk.  The  in- 
ternal surface  of  these  ascending  sap-vessels,  both 
in  the  albunium  and  in  the  stalk  of  the  leaf,  have 
attached  to  them  an  innumerable  number  of  short 
projecting  fibres,  somewhat  like  a  in  27.; 
whether  they  are  absorbents  in  these  tubes,  like 
the  lacteals  in  the  animal  stomach,  or  moving 
mechanical  events,  excited  into  action  by  the  vittd 
principle  to  propel  the  sap  forward,  I  do  not  pre- 
tend to  say.  Tlie  same  kind  of  vessels  will  be 
found  in  the  alburnum  of  the  common  cane  (C&lamusrud^n- 
I  tum  ZiOttr.),  where  they  are  much  larger  and  firmer ;  and,  with 

a  litde  trouble,  an  entire  tube  may  be  extracted. 

The  part  c  oijig.  24.  represents  the  liber  of  a  band.  As  I 
described  its  organisation  before,  when  I  referred  to  Jigs.  3. 
and  4,,  I  have  now  very  little  to  say  respecting  it,  except  that 
it  is  a  continuation  fix)m  the  collet,  and  that  these  vessels  are 
extremely  difficult  to  be  distinguished  in  the  band. .  Perhaps 
the  readiest  way,  and  one  that  will  prove  the  most  satisfactory, 
is  to  cut  a  stalk  through  with  a  sharp  razor,  as  it  leaves  the 
smoothest  surface,  and  apply  to  it  the  sulphate  of  iron ;  when 
the  vessels  of  the  liber  will  be  discovered  by  the  black  preci- 
pitate upon  them,  as  I  mentioned  before,  firom  their  naturally 
containing  gallic  acid. 

The  vascular  texture  is  marked  d  in  Jig.  24. :  it  will  be 
readily  found  at  the  back  of  the  liber  ;  but  whether  it  is  sur- 
rounded in  the  band  by  the  cellular  texture,  as  it  is  in  the 
collet,  I  have  not  been  able  to  ascertain.  By  looking  on  the 
outside  of  the  stalk  of  a  leaf  of  a  vine,  it  will  readily  be  dis- 
tinguished from  the  cellular  texture  that  lies  between  the 
bands,  fi-om  its  being  of  a  darker  colour ;  and,  on  removing  the 
cuticle,  the  vascular  texture  will  be  immediately  recognised 
by  its  fine  ligneous  hexagonal  vessels,  which  are  rather  like 
I  those  at  d  i^Jig*  24. ;  but  they  are  in  no  wise  tubular  in  the 

vine,  either  in  the  band,  or  in  the  bark  of  the  collet.  The 
horizontal  view  of  these  vessels  in  the  two  bundles  at  c  c  in 
Jig.  4.  ought  to  have  been  represented  hexagonal,  instead  of 
j  round :  it  was  drawn  in  my  early  days  of  investigation. 

Fig.  4.  is  a  tolerably  good  representation  of  part  of  a 
collet,  cut  with  the  assistance  of  the  little  regulating  machine ; 
but^.  24.  has  not  the  most  faint  resemblance  to  the  ori- 
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ginal  band,  although  the  character  of  the  vessels  is  tolerably 
correct ;  for  they  are  so  extremely  small,  and  so  closely  con* 
nected  together,  that  the  figure  may  be  considered  more  to 
show  their  relative  situation  than  for  any  other  purpose* 

The  vessels  of  the  claws,  with  the  base  and  stalk  of  the 
leaf,  may  be  dissected  in  two  ways.  The  first,  by  filling  the 
9i^ratl  and  ascending  sap  vessels  with  the  precipitate  of  the 
prussiate  of  iron,  as  I  mentioned  before,  which  will  discover 
them  when  the  cuticle  and  cellular  texture  are  ranoved,  by  the 
black  shade  through  their  vascular  teicture  and  liber.  The 
second,  without  making  any  such  preparation,  but  removing 
directly  the  cuticle,  the  cellular  and  vascular  texture,  and  also 
the  liber ;  when  the  spiral  and  ascending  sap  vessels  will  be 
readily  discovered,  by  their  delicate  silver-like  appearajtice. 
On  reaching  the  separated  bands  of  the  stalk  of  the  leaf,  it 
would  be  better  to  leave  them  entu'e,  and  to  remove  only  a 
little  of  the  cellular  texture  firom  between  them. 

For  the  present,  I  shall  defer  exhibiting  the  continuation  of 
these  vessels  from  the  stalk  into  the  leaf,  until  I  have  described 
those  of  the  vascular  and  cellular  texture^  and  also  the  spiral 
vessels,  because  an  explanc^tion  of  them  will  facilitate  my  com- 
munication upon  the  subject  of  the  leaf.  But  I  beg  to  premise 
that  whatever  I  may  advance  respecting  them  will  be  very 
short  of  the  clear  and  voluminous  description  given  of  the 
various  vessels  of  leaves,  by  Dr.  Thomson,  in  his  Lectures  on 
the  Elements  of  Botany;  which  volume  should  be  in  the  hands 
of  every  person,  not  only  the  anatomist  but  the  botanist,  as  it 
is  superior,  in  my  opinion,  to  any  ever  published :  and  I  have 
to  lament,  with  many  others,  that  this  gentleman  has  not  fa- 
voured the  world  with  the  second  volume,  to  complete  such  a 
very  valuable  work. 

The  vascular  texture  has  not  been  so  much  noticed  by  the 
anatomists  of  vegetation  as  I  think  it  deserves ;  but  this  observ- 
ation may  arise  from  my  great  partiality  for  these  vessels: 
for  they  have  been  a  beacon  to  me  in  my  researches,  by  the 
propsinence  of  their  large  bundles,  which  have  directed  me  to 
a  very  interesting  object,  and  removed  very  conflicting  cir- 
cumstances, as  the  following  description  will  show.  These 
bundles  distinctly  exhibit  the  outside  of  every  division  of  the 
coUet,  as  well  as  every  band  in  the  stalk  of  the  leaf,  when 
the  cuticle  and  cellular  texture  are  removed.  Fig.  23.  repre- 
sents 24  of  them,  though  reckoned  across  both  at  the  top 
and  at  the  bottom,  although  three  divisions  have  been  taken 
from  them  to  form  part  of  a  leaf.  I  hope  it  has  been  clearly 
proved  that  6  divisions  out  of  the  48  are  ^prc^riated  to 
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form  a  leaf.  Now,  admitting  my  average  statement  of  48 
diyisions  forming  the  whole  number  of  a  collet,  such  a  num- 
ber would  be  disposed  of  in  forming  the  first  8  leaves ;  be- 
cause the  6  divisions,  multiplied  by  the  8  leaves,  would  be 
equal  to  the  48 :  ccmsequently,  reasoning  from  the  above  con- 
clusions, a  shoot  coidd  not  extend  in  length  beyond  8  leaves. 
There  is  another  fisict,  which  is  well  known  to  every  gardener, 
that  a  summer  shoot  of  a  vine  will  extend  10,  20,  and  SO  ft. 
in  length,  and  produce  at  least  2  leaves  on  every  foot  of  its 
growth.  m 

These  are  certainly  three  very  conflicting  circumstances,  as 
far  as  relates  to  those  facts ;  but  how  easily  are  these  apparent 
inconsistencies  removed,  when  we  further  investigate  the 
beautiAil  arrangement  on  the  outside  of  the  divisions  of  a 
joint,  and  discover  that  some  of  the  remaining  divisions  are 
paradoxically  divided  into  two  parts ;  and  that  each  of  them 
should  become  in  size  equal  to  the  original  one  from  which 
they  proceeded,  for  the  purpose  of  replacing  those  which  had 
been  appropriated  to  form  the  leaf!  These  subdivisions  may 
be  readily  understood  by  referring  to  J^,  23.,  and  tracing 
from  the  bottom  the  9th,  11th,  and  16th  bundles,  upwards  to 
the  joint;  where  it  represents  those  three  bundles  of  vascular 
texture,  each  dividing  into  two  parts,  forming,  in  the  upper 
coUet,  the  8th,  9th,  11th,  12th,  16th,  and  17th  divisions, 
being  the  additional  number  of  three  divisions;  and  three 
oUiers  would  be  formed,  in  like  manner,  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  joint.  So  that,  although  6  divisions  were  taken  away 
from  the  lower  collet,  others  are  subdivided  to  make  up 
that  deficiency  which  otherwise  would  take  place  in  the  upper 
coUet ;  and  a  similar  operation  takes  place  at  every  joint. 

How  two  halves  should,  in  every  respect,  be  equal  in  size 
to  the  original  division  from  which  they  proceeded,  and  con- 
tain a  similar  number  of  vessels,  each  consisting  of  medulla, 
spiral  vessels,  alburnum  including  its  vessels,  lioer,  vascular 
and  cellular  texture,  may  be  considered  another  of  those  Won- 
derful and  secret  works  of  nature  which  it  is  beyond  my  abili- 
ties to  explain  :  I  shall,  therefore,  only  proceed  to  describe  the 
further  supposed  subdivisions  that  may  take  place  in  an  ex- 
tended shoot  of  a  vine,  forming  a  nominal  calculation  upon 
one  of  20  ft.  long.  We  will  suppose,  on  every  4  ft.  in  length, 
that  8  leaves  shall  be  growing :  consequently,  those  leaves  will 
require  the  48  divisions  of  a  collet,  as  before  mentioned.  As 
we  proceed,  we  will  make  a  slight  sketch  (Jig.  28.)  of  our 
pr^ress ,  for  it  will  facilitate  the  calculation. 

'file  9th  division  in^.  23.  shall  be  the  one  selected ;  and 
it  shall  be  a  in  the  sketch. 
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12  ft.  high. 


a,  then,  is  the  supposed  divi- 
sion, during  its  growth  in  the  shoot 
from  a  to  the  first  4ft.:  it  is 
divided  at  b  into  two  parts ;  con- 
sequently, at  c,  it  has  only  half  its 
original  vessels  of  a, 
20ft.  high.  At  d  it  is  again  divided;  so 
that,  at  it  has  only  one  fourth  of 
its  priginal  part  of  a,  and  the 
ahoot  is  extended  8  ft.  Ions. 

Atyit  is  further  divided ;  and, 
at     it  can  only  have  one  eighth 
of  the  original  parts  of  a,  and  the 
16  ft.  high,    shoot  is  extended  12  ft.  long. 

At  A  it  is  also  divided ;  and,  at 
f,  it  can  only  have  one  sixteenth 
of  the  original  parts  of  a,  and  the 
shoot  is  extended  16ft.  long. 

At  k  the  last  division  takes 
place ;  and,  at  /,  it  can  only  have 
one  thirty-second  of  the  original 
parts  of  a,  and  the  shoot  is  ex- 
^  tended  20  ft;,  long. 

/  r  Yet  this  small  portion  9f  the 

thirty-second  part  of  a  is  sufficient 
to  form  an  entire  division,  equal 
in  size  to  the  original  from  which 
it  first  proceeded. 

Now,  admitting  such  calculation 
to  be  tolerably  correct,  this  thirty- 
second  part  must  be  connected 
with  the  vessels  of  the  five  leaves 
below,  2i,tmn  0  pqi  and,  in  ad- 
4  ft.  high.  dition,  tliis  upper  leaf  marked  z 
has  five  other  such  subdivisions, 
to  which  it  is,  in  like  manner, 
united.  Therefore,  to  find  the 
number  of  leaves  laterally  con- 
nected with  this  upper  leaf,  we 
must  multiply  these  five  leaves 
below  mn  opqhy  the  6  divisions 
of  the  leaf  2,  which  will  give  SO ; 
so  that  the  upper  leaf  will  be  actually  united  with  SO  leaves 
by  this  beautiful  and  paradoxical  operation  of  Nature. 

I  have  many  times  reckoned  the  divisions  of  the  collets  of 
a  long  summer  shoot,  and  I  have  found,  invariably,  a  differ- 
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ence  in  number  at  every  joint :  sometimes  an  increase,  at 
others  a  diminution ;  but,  upon  the  whole,  the  number  of 
dirisions  at  the  top  corresponded  nearly  with  those  at  the  lower 
end,  although  the  shoot  was  of  considerable  length. 

I  flatter  myself  that  many  will  repeat  these  experiments. 
Should  any  one  have  the  patience  to  examine  and  dissect  the 
whole  of  uie  bundles  of  a  summer  shoot  of  a  vine,  I  should 
esteem  the  communication  of  it,  either  to  Mr.  Loudon  or 
myself  with  a  drawing,  a  particular  favour.;  but,  I  can  assure 
him,  it  is  a  labyrinth  only  to  be  discovered  by  one  of  great 
patience  and  perseverance*  I  have  many  times  attempted  the 
task  without  success :  as  far  as  I  went,  I  could  clearly  perceive 
the  system  was  extremely  regular,  and  that  every  bundle  had 
its  particular  place  of  destination.  The  middle  of  July  is  the 
best  time  to  make  the  experiment,  when  the  bundles  of  vas- 
cular texture  are  firmly  attached ;  but,  a  month  later,  they 
lose  a  little  of  their  vital  action. 

The  use  of  the  vessels  of  the  vascular  texture  of  the  bark  is 
to  convey  part  of  the  descending  sap,  or  secreted  juice,  down- 
wards, during  the  summer.  My  endeavours  have  not  been  so 
successful  as  I  could  have  wished,  in  filling  these  vessels  with 
a  black  precipitate,  similar  to  my  experiments  in  p.  24.,  by 
the  sulphate  of  iron.  It  is  fortunately,  however,  of  little  con- 
sequence, as  these  vessels  in  some  other  plants  are  filled  with 
a  milky  fluid,  which  arises  in  the  leaf,  and  descends  by  similar 
vessels.  It  requires  some  little  management  to  retain  this  fluid 
in  the  branch,  when  it  is  detached  from  the  parent  tree,  dur- 
ing the  time  of  removing  the  cuticle  and  cellular  texture  while 
you  lay  bare  these  bundles  of  the  vascular  texture.  The 
plant  I  should  recommend  for  that  purpose  is  commonly  called 
the  caper  shrub  (iBuphorb/fl  i&thyris) :  it  is  found  in  most 
gardens ;  the  seeds  of  it  are  about  the  size  of  caper  buds,  the 
stem  is  of  a  tolerably  hard  substance,  and  these  vessels  in  it 
are  firm,  and  readily  discovered.  Choose  for  the  experiment,  in 
the  autumn,  the  lower  part  of  a  summer  shoot  of  a  two  years  old 
plant :  tie  a  collet  tightly  round,  with  some  thick  cotton  thread ; 
then  cut  it  off"  below  the  bandage,  when  you  will  find  very  little 
discharge  from  the  upper  separated  parts,  owing  to  the  ligature 
upon  them ;  but  the  lower  remaining  stem  will  bleed  prohisely. 
These  vessels,  by  the  above  precaution,  will  be  tolerably  well 
under  your  control  while  you  try  any  experiment  upon  them. 
The  moment  that  one  is  punctured,  it  discharges  immediately 
its  milky  fluid :  they  must  be  separately  cut,  to  empty  them, 
which  shows  they  have  no  communication  with  each  other. 
These  vessels  of  the  vine  commence  at  the  lower  end  of  the 
summer  shoot,  and  continue  to  the  point  of  the  leaves,  carry- 
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ing  downwards,  as  I  said  before,  the  descending  sap  of  the 
leaf.  I  could  enlarge  further  on  the  important  use  of  these 
vessels,  but  I  beg  to  defer  it  until  I  have  described  other  ves- 
sels, into  which,  I  apprehend,  they  convey  their  contents ;  and 
I  will  endeavour  to  have  it  prepared  for  your  June  Number. 

Innumerable  are  the  experiments  that  may  be  performed 
on  a  vine,  by  those  who  have  an  active  mind,  and  a  know- 
ledge of  the  vessels  as  set  forth  in  p.  16.  and  1 7.  of  this  Volume, 
with  the  assistance  of  the  chemical  tests ;  and  to  the  young 
anatomist  of  vegetation  I  will  apply  the  same  words  as  those 
which  have  so  often  been  repeated  by  the  able  anatomists 
of  the  human  frame :  That  it  is  only  by  dissection  a  tho- 
rough knowled^  can  be  acquired."  What  I  can  describe  by 
words  or  drawmgs  wUl  ever  fall  short  of  the  sublime  and 
beautiful  organisation  of  the  diiferent  parts  of  a  vine.  For 
instance  (to  simplify  the  subject).  Jig.  23.  is  drawn,  showing 
only  the  9th,  11th,  and  16th  bundles  of  the  vascular  te^ure^ 
tamely  branching  off,  each  into  two  divisions!  but,  in  the 
original,  the  diversity  of  the  separation  and  reunion  of  some 
divisions  of  the  joint  can  only  be  compared  to  the  tracery  or 
open  work  of  the  upper  part  of  a  Gothic  church  window ;  and 
tlie  divisions  from  a  bundle,  to  the  beautiful  groining  of  the 
arches  of  that  style.  I  would  recommend  not  only  the  ad- 
wirers  of  this  science,  but  those  of  the  Gothic  style  of  archi- 
tecture, to  dissect  a  joint :  they  will  be  highly  gratified  by  the 
elegant  display  of  these  bundles  at  the  joint,  before  they  take 
their  perpendicular  direction  into  the  upper  coUeL 
.  I  purpose,  in  the  autumn,  to  point  out  some  interesting  ex- 
periments respecting  the  formation  of  the  second  year's  liber ; 
but  it  will  require  a  previous  preparation  of  the  vine  to  per- 
form them  well.  Those  who  are  disposed  to  investigate  the 
subject  should  train  some  of  the  last  summer's  shoots,  at  least 
15  in.  apart,  and  nail  the  extending  shoots  of  this  year  in  a 
regular  open  manner,  stopping  them  at  the  10th  or  12th  lea^ 
or  4?  leaves  above  the  fruit  But  the  part  to  which  most  atten- 
tion shotdd  be  paid  is  at  the  base  of  the  shoot,  where  the 
remains  of  the  winter  cradle  is  to  be  found,  as  shown  mjig.  1. 
between  the  letters  h  and  d.  This  rough  part  I  wish  to  be  dis- 
placed by  the  fingers ;  and,  should  any  buds  arise,  these  are 
to  he  removed  without  bruising  the  cuticle ;  and  frequently, 
during  the  summer,  the  place  is  to  be  rubbed  gently  with  the 
fingers,  to  keep  it  clean  and  smooth. 

I  remain.  Sir,  yours,  &c. 
Bfxthy  Feb.  7. 1830.  Walter  Wiixiam  Capper. 

I  observe  some  of  the  letters  of  the  figures  belonging  to 
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my  ibnner  commimicatkm  are  misplaced ;  but  the  following 
akeratioii  with  a  pen  will  correct  them :  — 

3.   Hie  upper  letter/,  above  x,  should  be  g ;  the  second  g,  abore 
be/;  the  first  a,  above  «,  should  be  /;  the  letter  <i,  below  z,  should 
be  placed  hist  above  z,  to  point  out  the  spiral  vessels ;  the  letter  s,  near  the 
bottOTip  should  be  struck  out.  —  Fig. 4*,    The  two  letters  mm  should  be 
changed  into  //;  and  the  two  letters  ll  into  m  m. 


Aht.  IL  On  Cottage  HuAandry  tmd  ArMiectyrey  ddefly  with 
rgfiirenee  to  certain  Prize  Eesaya  received  en  CoUage  Gardening  f 
emd  to  profecied  Encyelopadtae  an  theee  subfecte.  By  the  Con- 
ductor. 

Nik K  prize  essays  have  been  recaved,  to  three  of  which,  instead  of  one,  as 
promiBed  (Gtard,  Mag.,  vol.  v.  p.  713.),  we  have  awarded  the  first  prize  (a 
ecpyef  the  Enevdep^Bdia  of  Plants,  and  a  copy  of  the  H&rtnt  Britdnnicus),  and 
they  are  published  in  the  three  articles  succeeding  to  the  present.  To  each 
of  the  ranainnig  six  essavs  we  have  awarded  the  second  premium,  a  copy 
of  the  Hortut  Britdnmcut),  and  from  them  we  have  published  extracts,  in 
Che  form  of  notes,  to  difibrent  parts  of  the  essay  immediately  following  the 
present  article.  This  essav,  by  **  A  Practical  Gardener,"  we  know  to  be  writ^ 
ten  by  an  Englishman,  a  chemist,  a  general  reader,  and  an  excellent  practical 
gardener  j  he  has  a  family,  and  has  for  several  years  been  head  sardener  at 
an  extenshre  residence  in  the  west  of  England,  and  kept  a  cow  and  Thm 
essay  may  be  considered  as  particularl^r  adapted  for  England,  'the  tlurd 
essay,  by  **  The  Cottarman's  Friend,"  is  by  a  Scotchman,  a  scientific  and 
expenenced  gardener,  farmer,  and  general  manager  of  an  estate  in  Perth* 
shn-e;  it  is  excellent,  and  may  be  considered  as  particularly  adapted  for 
Scodaiid.  J.  P.,"  the  author  of  the  second  essay,  is  a  stranger  of  whom 
we  know  nothing  further  than  that  his  essay  is  exceedingly  wdl  drawn  up, 
and  altogether  worthv  of  the  first  prize.  It  contains  an  excellent  calendar, 
and  tables,  and  may  oe  considered  as  a  manual  of  culture,  both  for  the 
cottage  labourer,  and  the  independent  cottager.  Some  of  the  authors  of 
the  other  essays  we  know,  or  think  we  know,  from  their  handwriting,  and 
others  we  do  not  know.  The  most  scientific  of  these  essays  is  by  "  T.  A. 
but  his  calculations  are  founded  on  the  very  best  crops,  and  therefore  im- 
practicable. They  are  all  written  with  the  best  feeling,  and  there  is  not 
one  of  them  that  would  not  have  been  worth  publishing  under  ordinary 
circumstances. 

The  present  introductory  essav  is  to  be  considered  as  supplementary  to 
the  three  which  follow,  and  chiefly  as  an  attempt  to  show  the  practicability 
of  every  cottager  growing  his  own  fuel.  We  have  also  shown  how  in- 
dependent or  proprietor  cottagers  may  ^ow  their  own  malt,  hops,  sugar, 
doer,  perry,  wmes,  spirit,  tobacco,  substitutes  for  tea  and  coffee,  opium, 
and  other  medicines.  We  have  added  a  plan  of  a  labourer's  cottage, 
chiefly  with  a  view  of  showing  the  mode  of  heating  and  cooking  by  the 
descr^tion  of  fiiel  (fiiggot-wood),  which  we  recommend  to  be  grown.  (We 
might  have  also  given  a  plan  for  an  assodation  of  dwellings  to  be  heated 
by  steam,  as  a  substitute  for  detached  cottages,  in  manufacturinff  towns.) 
All  the  subjects  touched  on  in  the  three  following  essays,  wiUi  sevend 
others,  will  be  ferther  developed  in  intended  Encyctppadias  of  Cottage 
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Huibandrtfy  and  of  Cottage  ArMecture,  outlines  of  the  contents  of  which 
works  will  be  found  in  the  advertising  sheet  to  the  present  Number.  To 
these  outlines  we  earnestly  invite  the  attention  of  such  of  our  readers  as 
are  able  and  willing  to  render  us  any  assistance. 


Twenty  years  ago,  during  the  war,  landed  proprietors  found  it  most 
profitable  to  pull  down  cottages  and  to  let  their  lands  in  lai^e  farms ;  and 
that  they  should  follow  the  course  which  they  found  most  lucrative  was 
very  natural.  It  is  just  as  natural,  in  the  present  times,  for  them  to  return 
to  the  cottage  system,  in  order  to  save  the  rent  of  land  from  being  eaten  up 
by^  the  poor's  rate.  *  It  forms  no  part  of  our  plan  to  recommend  indis- 
criminately the  building  of  cottages,  and  the  attacning  of  land  to  them ;  but 
we  do  presume  to  recommend,  without  any  exception,  that  no  cottage 
should  be  built  without  a  certain  quantity  of  land  bdng  attached  to 
it  unalienably ;  and  that  every  cottage  now  existing,  and  without  land,  or 
without  one  or  other  of  the  quantities  of  land  that  we  shall  define  as  requi- 
site for  certain  purposes,  have,  without  delay,  as  much  land  added  and 
unalienably  attached  as  makes  up  the  quantity  alluded  to.  We  repeat, 
that,  wherever  it  is  deemed  proper  that  a  cottage  should  exist  at  all,  we 
recommend,  without  hesitation  and  without  exception,  that  land  be  attached 
to  it,  and  the  following  are  our  reasons :  — 

1.  Every  cottager  requires,  for  the  consumption  and  use  of  his  family,  a 
certain  quantity  of  culinary  v^etables  and  fuel. 

2.  Every  labourer,  mechanic,  operative  manufacturer,  or  small  tradesman, 


*  ^  A  system  has  been  acted  upon  for  some  years  of  taking  the  small 
&rm8  from  the  occupants,  and  adding  them  to  the  large  farms,  already  too 
large  in  many  instances ;  hereby,  not  merely  hundreds,  but  thousands,  of 
honest,  industrious,  fi'uged,  and  hitherto  independent,  yeomen,  with  their 
families,  have  been  turned  adrift,  and  reduced  to  absolute  be^ary.  Yot, 
truly  deplorable  as  is  this  statement,  it  is  not,  by  any  means,  the  worst  part 
of  their  case.  I  am  painfiilly  compelled  to  add,  that  by  thus  depriving  them 
of  their  honourable  support,  and  driving  them  in  crowds' to  the  parish 
officers  for  relief,  a  dreadfiil  injury  has  been  inflicted  upon  thdr  morals  and 
principles :  able  healthy  men  are  no  longer  ashamed  of  recdving  parish 
relief,  even  the  desire  to  avoid  a  workhouse,  which  was  formerly  such  a 
spur  to  honest  industry  and  fi'ugality,  exists  no  longer ;  and  I  shudder  to 
say,  that  crimes,  which  were  almost  unknown  in  this  class  of  society,  are 
now  becoming  common  and  familiar.  And  what  is,  perhaps,  not  the  least 
dangerous  circumstance,  a  large  share  of  our  population  feel  no  longer  an 
attachment  to  their  native  land,  its  government,  or  its  laws ;  the  game  laws 
they  hate  even  to  execration ;  and,  m  fact,  seem  almost  ready  to  welcome 
any  change,  however  violent,  under  an  idea  that  their  condition  cannot  be 
lower  or  worse  than  it  is  at  present."  (G.  Z.  [whom  we  know  to  be  a 
highly  respectable  man],  in  Farm,  Joum.,  Feb.  22.  1830.) 

"  Out  of  the  pecuniary  distress  of  the  country  have  arisen  acrimonious 
and  hostile  feelings  between  the  different  orders  of  society,  which  threaten 
the  security  of  society  itself." — Lord  Radnor  in  the  House  of  PeerSy  Feb,25, 
The  landowners  of  England  have  sinned  grievously  towards  the  labour- 
ing classes ;  they  ought,  for  very  shame,  to  hide  their  heads,  whenever  the 
condition  of  the  labourer  is  mentioned.  But  we  are  told  that  the  sins  of 
the  fiither  shall  be  visited  on  the  children,  and  their  day  is  now  come. 
It  is  useful  that  the  world  should  sometimes  see  examples  of  retributive 
justice."    {Mom.  Chron.,  February  26.) 
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has,  or  ought  to  have,  Bome  hours  of  leisure  every  day,  for  the  purpose  of 
health,  recreation,  and  enjoyment. 

3.  Recreation  is  not  idleness,  but  a  change  in  the  kind  and  degree  of 
labour  or  occupation. 

4.  'the  raising  or  culture  of  all  his  vegetables,  including  potatoes  for  his 
family,  and  one  or  two  pigs,  poultry,  &c.,  and  fuel,  may  be  made  the  recrea- 
tion of  the  cottager  ana  his  tamily,  without  infringing  one  hour  on  the  time 
allotted  to  his  business. 

5.  Being  so  raised,  they  will  cost  the  cottager  less  than  what  they  could 
be  produced  for  by  those  who  raise  them  as  a  matter  of  business  and  not 
of  recreation. 

6.  The  sense  of  property,  the  possession  of  a  comfortable  home,  and  the 
social  affections  and  local  attachments  thereby  produced,  will  greatly 
increase  the  enjoyments  of  the  cottager,  and  in  every  way  render  him  a 
better  member  of  society. 

These  reasons  are  unexceptionable  in  point  of  theory,  and  confirmed  by 
experience  and  observation,  not  only  with  respect  to  this  particular  country, 
but  to  one  country  as  compared  with  another.  Compare  Tuscany,  Switzer- 
land, and  Bavaria,  with  any  part  of  Great  Britain.  In  all  the  reports  that  have 
been  published  respecting  the  poor  and  the  poor's  rate  in  England,  it  will  be 
found  that  those  were  always  the  last  to  seek  relief  from  the  parish  who 
occupied  land.  If  the  case  of  the  cottagers  of  Ireland  should  be  brought 
forward  to  show  that  a  cottager  may  occupy  land,  and  even  possess  a  cow, 
and  yet  be  very  miserable,  we  reply  that  tlie  land  of  the  cottager  in  Ireland 
constitutes  his  business,  that  is,  his  main  source  of  existence ;  whereas  we 
propose  that  only  such  men  as  have  and  follow  some  regular  business  as  a 
means  of  existence,  such  men  in  short  as  are  required  by  the  existing 
demand  for  labour,  should  have  a  cottage  and  garden,  and  that  they  should 
depend 'on  the  latter  for  such  a  part  only  of  their  means  of  existence  as 
they  can  procure  during  their  hours  of  leisure. 

As  what  we  recommend,  therefore,  cannot  be  considered  as  forcing  the 
cottage  system,  we  do  not  think  it  liable  to  the  reprehension  of  those  who 
maintain  that  by  adding  to  the  comforts  of  the  poor  we  are  only  preparing 
for  their  future  misery  by  facilitating  their  increase.  The  more  a  man's 
enjoyments  are  increased  and  his  character  raised,  the  less  likely  will  he 
be  to  risk  the  diminution  of  these  enjoyments,  and  the  loss  of  respect 
among  his  equals,  by  an  early  or  rash  marriage,  and  by  the  creation  of  off- 
spring without  regard  to  what  is  to  become  of  them.  The  most  destitute 
are  always  those  who  marry  first ;  because,  when  the  degree  of  suffering  is 
at  the  lowest  point,  any  change  is  sought  for  relief.  *    The  possession  of 


*  Speaking  of  the  wages  of  farm-servants  in  Cambridgeshire  being  scarcely 
sufficient  to  maintain  them,  the  excellent  and  practical  John  Denson 
observes,  —  Thus  knowing  their  situation  cannot  possibly  be  worse,  and 
seeing  no  hope  of  it  being  made  better,  they  marry ;  and  I  believe  it  will  be 
generally  found  that  those  who  have  the  least  prospect  of  being  able  to 
support  a  family  are  the  most  eager  to  rush  into  the  cares  of  one."  (^A 
Petuan^M  Voice,       p.  19.) 

*•  It  would  be  natural  to  suppose  that  distress  so  aggravated  would 
reduce,  or  at  least  check,  the  increase  of  an  unemployed  and  now  burdensome 
population,  —  that  no  man  would  marry  with  misery  thus  staring  him  in  the 
face ;  but,  so  far  from  this  being  the  case,  on  the  contrary,  in  the  present 
horridly  perverted  state  of  things,  want  actually  drives  the  pauper  to 
marry.  He  says,  '  I  have  now  about  3s,  or  4*.  per  week ;  I  will  get  a  wife, 
and  then  the  parish  must  give  me  a  maintenance.'  This  is  both  the  language 
and  the  practice ;  population  is,  in  consequence,  advancing  rapidly,  and  so 
is  our  poor's  rate."  (G,  Z.  [before  quoted],  in  FarnuJounu,  Feb.  22.  1830.) 
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comfort  is  by  fiir  the  best  security  for  prudent  conduct  in  the  PfUAi» 
generation  *,  not  only  of  the  poor,  but  even  of  those  who  are  better  ov;  and, 
K>r  that  generation  which  is  m  process,  our  safeguard  is  comfort  joined  to 
high  and  equal  education.  (See  Parochial  Institutions^  Sec,  Gard,  Mag., 
V<3.v.  p.  692.) 

Having  shown  the  necessity  and  advantage  of  attaching  land  to  all  cot- 
tages whatever,  we  shall  next  endeavour  to  ascertain  what  quantity  ought 
to  be  attached.  For  this  purpose  we  shall  first  enumerate  the  di^rent 
objects  to  which  the  land  may  be  applied,  and  we  think  these  for  the  de- 
pendent or  labouring  cottager  may  be  reduced  to  the  first  four  following, 
and  for  the  independent  or  proprietor  cottager  to  the  succeeding  three. 

1.  To  supply  the  cottager's  family,  including  pigs  and  poultry,  with  vege- 
tables and  potatoes. 

2.  To  supply  the  cottager^s  family,  including  pigs  and  poultry,  with  vege- 
tables, potatoes,  and  faggots  for  his  oven. 

3.  With  vegetables,  potatoes,  fuel,  and  barley  for  his  malt. 

4.  Wiih  vegetables,  potatoes,  fuel,  barley  for  his  malt,  and  the  keep  of 
a  cow. 

5.  With  vegetables,  potatoes,  fuel,  barley  for  his  malt,  the  keep  of  a  cow, 
and  bread  com. 

6.  With  vegetables,  malt,  a  cow,  and  bread  com. 

7.  With  vegetables,  malt,  a  cow,  bread  com,  and  mangold  wurzel  for  his 
sugar  and  spirits ;  fruit  trees  and  vines  for  his  cider,  perry,  and  wine ;  tea 
and  cofiee,  or  substitutes  for  these  articles ;  tobacco,  opium,  and  the  ordi- 
nary femily  medicines. 

8.  All  these  objects,  with  flax  or  hemp  for  his  Gnen,  and  wool  for  stock- 
ings, flannd,  and  upper  clothing. 

Oa  the  last  three  objects  we  shall  for  the  present  say  littie,  as  they  are 
not  so  applicable  to  this  country  as  to  other  countries  less  advanced  in  the 
division  of  laboiur ;  and  especially  as  they  would  entail  on  the  cottager 
labour  which  might  interfere  widi  his  regular  employment,  instead  of 
recreative  labour  to  be  performed  in  his  mornings  and  evenings.  The  first 
fbur  objects  may  all  be  attained  by  the  labour  of  any  able-bomed  man  with 
the  occasional  assistance  of  his  wife  and  children,  in  hours  which  would  be 
otherwise  spent  unproductively,  or  perhaps  viciously. 

1.  For  the  first  ocject  it  seems  to  be  aUowed  by  almost  all  the  writers  on 
the  cottage  system  that  one  rood  is  the  average  quantity  that  will  suffice. 
It  has  been  shown  by  some  of  our  prize  competitors  that  less  will  do ;  but 
this  proceeds  on  the  supposition  that  every  process  succeeds  and  produces 
a  full  crop,  which  is  never  the  case  in  even  the  best-cultivated  gardens: 
There  maybe  cases,  however,  as  in  those  of  yearly  fiirm-servants,  in  which 
the  potatoes  are  grown  by  the  fanner,  and  in  that  case  the  quantity  of  land 
may  be  reduced  we  think  one-half,  i.  e.  to  20  rods,  f 

2.  and  3.  For  the  second  fmd  third  objects,  tiiat  is  the  whole  or  a  part 


*  "  The  idea  that  a  certain  degree  of  comfort  causes  an  increase  of 
population  is  visionary ;  to  prove  the  fallacy  of  it,  we  need  only  look  at  the 
numerous  proeeny  of  our  half-starved  labourers ;  and  to  compare  it  with 
the  progeny  of  those  who  spend  more  for  a  dinner  and  wine  on  a  market- 
day  than  they  give  to  support  the  family  of  a  labourer  for  a  week ;  some  of 
whom  have  not  even  a  child  to  inherit  their  property."  (A  Peatanl^i  Voioe^ 
p.l9.) 

f  John  Denson  is  decidedly  of  opinion  that  no  cottage  ought  to  have 
less  than  an  acre,  because  less  than  that  quantity,  he  says,  wiU  be  insuffi- 
cient to  employ  the  labourer  and  his  family  during  lebure  hours.  (^A  Pm- 
S(m€$  Voice,  p.  25.) 
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o£  the  fuel  required  in  addition  to  vegetables,  the  quantity  will  vaiy'coD- 
oderably,  according  to  the  part  of  the  country  where  the  cottage  may  be 
atuated.  More  fud  will  be  wanted  in  the  northern  than  in  the  southern 
ports  of  the  island,  and  in  districts  where  coal  is  so  cheap  that  fiiel  for  a 
year  may  be  purchased  for  the  rent  of  an  ordinary  acre  ot  land,  we  should 
propose  that  the  cottager  raise  only  fuel  for  his  oven  or  stove. 

To  raise  the  whole  of  the  fuel  for  a  cottage  of  the  lowest  class  will 
require  1  acre  of  middling  land.  To  raise  faggots  sufficient  to  heat  the  oveo 
or  stove,  say  170  times  a  year*,  will  require  about  three  fourths  of  aa 
acre ;  and  hence  we  may  conclude  1  acre  to  be  the  minimum,  and  1^  acre  the 
maximum,  for  this  class  of  cottages.  The  data  on  which  these  quantities 
are  founded  will  be  afterwards  given. 

4.  The  fourth  object,  which  to  vegetables  and  fuel  adds  barley  for  malt, 
requires  a  rood  more  than  the  third  object,  or  from  14  acre,  to  Uacre. 

5.  Tot  the  fiflh  object,  which  includes  vc^getables,  the  whole  of  the  fuel, 
barley  for  malt,  and  the  keep  of  a  cow,  the  quantity  will  vary  according 
to  the  quality  of  the  soil,  the  climate,  and  the  circumstance  of  its  being  in 
aration  or  in  pasture ;  because,  though  in  the  latter  case  he  will  not  derive 
io  much  produce  from  a  ^ven  sur&ce,  what  he  does  obtain  will  be  got  with 
Jess  labour.  In  Rutlandshu-e  it  has  been  found  by  Lord  Brownlow  and  others 
that  2|  acres  were  sufficient  to  keep  a  cow  a  year ;  and  that  there,  where 
every  cottager  has  a  cow,  from  that  quantity  to  3  acres  was  invariably  allowed. 
Probably,  at  an  average  <^  the  country,  3  acres  may  be  requisite ;  and  this, 
with  one  acre  for  fod,  a  rood  for  malt,  and  a  rood  for  a  garden,  will  give 
4|  acres  for  the  maximum  quantity  of  land  for  this  class ;  or,  if  only  part  of- 
the/uel  is  to  be  grown,  4^  acres. 

6.  The  sixth  object,  to  vegetables,  fuel,  malt,  and  the  keep  of  a  cow,  adds 
the  requisite  quantity  of  bread  com.  John  Denson  says,  He  could  men- 
tion several  labourers  that  have  brought  up  their  families  and  paid  their 
way  entirely  on  the  prodnce  of  2  or  3  acres  of  land : "  (A  PeManfs  Voice, 
p.  12.)  and  we  do  not  doubt  it;  because,  in  that  case,  his  whole  labour 
being  bestowed  on  the  land,  it  would  be  cultivated  to  the  utmost,  and  pro- 
bably a  part  of  the  horticultural  produce  sold  at  good  prices.  The  same 
practical  writer  is.  convinced  that  a  sober  active  man  would  keep  a  cow, 
a  breeding  sow,  a  good  fat  hog  in  the  sty,  and  grow  plenty  of  com  and 
vegetables  for  the  consumption  of  his  family,  and  pay  rent,  rates,  and  taxes, 
£rom  the  produce  of  3  acres  of  land."  (A  Peasants  Voice,  p.  27.)  If  we  add, 
IB  countnes  where  fiael  costs  more  than  the  rent  of  an  acre  of  land,  an 
additional  acre  for  wood,  and  a  quarter  of  an  acre  for  malt,  this  will  give 
4^  acres ;  but  we  should  say,  for  the  average  of  soils  and  situations,  5  acres. 
It  is  obvious  that  this  quantity  of  sround  could  not  be  cultivated  by  a 
labourer  at  his  lebure  hours ;  nevertheless,  if  we  suppose  one  acre  devoted 
to  wood,  another  to  permanent  pasture,  and  that  the  remaining  3  acres  are 
in  part  worked  by  the  hired  labour  of  a  steam  or  horse  plough,  we  shall 
find  that  liie  la^urer  would  still  have  a  good  many  wed^'  labour,  in  the 
course  of  the  year,  to  dispose  of  to  others. 

7.  y^tables,  malt,  a  cow,  bread  com,  supu*,  spirits,  cider,  perry,  wines, 
tobacco,  substitutes  for  tea  and  coffee,  opium,  and  the  orcunary  family 


*  Supposing  one  feggot  to  be  used  every  time  the  oven  is  lighted,  then 
twice  a  week  in  May  and  September  gives    -         -         -         -  16 
Once  a  week  for  baking,  during  June,  July,  and  August      -        -  12 
Three  times  a  week,  during  October  and  April  -  -  24 

Four  times  a  week,  during  November  and  March  -  -  -  32 
Seven  times  a  week,  during  December,  January,  and  Febmary     -  84 
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medicines,  might  easily  be  obtained  by  an  additional  half  acre.  From  a 
portion  of  mangold  wurzel  as  much  sugar  as  would  supply  the  family  could 
easily  be  extracted,  and  the  rest  of  the  roots  and  the  refuse  of  the  sugar 
manufacture  given  to  the  cow.  A  part  of  the  sugar  in  its  first,  or  molasses, 
state  might  be  fermented  and  distilled,  so  as  to  oroduce  a  good  spirit; 
and  another,  part  fermented  with  yest  and  hops,  or  tne  substitutes  for  hops, 
so  as  to  make  a  very  good  beer.  Where  bees  can  be  kept,  sugar,  b«er, 
wine,  and  spirits  can  be  prepared  from  their  honey,  and  candles  from  their 
wax.  The  cider  and  perry  might  be  obtained  from  standard  fruit  trees  in 
the  ring-fence  of  the  premises,  or  from  standards  thmly  scattered  throughout 
the  whole  5  J  acres.  The  wine  might  be  made  from  gooseberries,  currants, 
elder  berries,  and  other  fruits,  and  from  the  grapes  of  a  vine  made  to  cover 
the  whole  of  the  house  ^d  offices.  Coffee  might  be  obtained  from  chiccory 
or  dandelion  roots,  or  from  the  seeds  of  .the  ^str&galus  bce'ticus,  which  is 
extensively  grown  for  that  purpose  in  Hungary  and  Bavaria;  and  tea 
(though  not  so  good  an  imitation  as  the  substitute  for  coffee)  from  the  dried 
leaves  and  flowers  of  different  species  of  rerdntrfl,  from  the  leaves  of  Dry  as 
octopetala  as  in  Sweden,  of  i^ubus  drcticus  as  in  Norway,  of  iSlaxffraga 
crassifolia  as  in  Siberia,  of  PTunus  spinosa  and  avium,  and  of  the  leaves  of 
the' common  sweet  briar,  as  in  different  parts  of  Europe.  The  dried  leaves 
of  the  common  black  currant  afford  a  substitute  for  green  tea,  which  very 
few  can  detect,  and  perhaps  these  leaves,  and  those  of  the  common  sloe, 
or'plum,  in  the  proportion  of  one  fiflh  of  the  former  and  four  fifths  of  the 
latter,  form  as  good  an  imitation  of  the  tea  generally  used  by  cottagers  as 
can  be  obtained.  Every  cottager  may  distil  a  coarse  brandy  from  goose- 
berry or  other  wines,  and  whisky  from  wort  of  malt,  or  from  beet  root 
molasses ;  and  he  may  give  the  foriner  the  flavour  of  noyeau  with  the  ker- 
nels of  cherries  or  with  a  few  peach  leaves,  and  the  latter  the  flavour  of  gin 
with  juniper  berries. 

8.  An  additional  acre  would  keep  three  or  four  sheep  for  wool,  and 
admit  of  a  rood  of  flax  or  hemp  .every  year,  which  would  keep  any  ordinary 
family  in  linen  of  eveir  description,  and  for  the  most  part  in  woollen ;  but 
in  scarcely  any  part  of'^  the  world  could  it  be  desirable  to  attempt  the  home 
growth  and  manu&cture  of  these  articles,  now  that  the  influence  of  ma- 
chinery and  steam  is  felt  from  pole  to  pole. 

We  shall  now  give  our  reasons  for  proposing  to  introduce  a  new  feature 
into  the  cottage  sj'stem  of  Britain,  that  of  every  cottager  (not  living  in  a 
coal  or  peat  district)  raising  a  part,  or  the  whole,  of  his  own  fuel.  E  very 
person  who  lives  in  the  country,  or  even  looks  at  a  newspaper,  is  aware 
that  the  sufferings  of  thepoorfrom  cold,  during  the  winter  season,  are  fully 
as  great  as  from  want  of  food ;  and  that  pilfering  from  woods,  hedges,  or 
fences,  is  one  of  the  commonest  of  crimes.  In  former  times  the  cot- 
tager's fuel  was  obtained  from  the  bushes  which  grew  upon  the  commons 
and  waste  lands ;  but,  since  these  have  been  enclosed,  the  poor  man  has  no 
resource  but  those  of  purchasing,  stealing,  or  begging,  in  the  coal  dis- 
tricts, or  in  those  where  turf  is  used  as  fuel,  or  wliere  wood  is  very  abun« 
dant,  a  common  day-labourer  may  perhaps  be  able  to  procure  his  fuel  by 
purchase :  but  these  districts  are  few ;  and  in  by  far  the  greater  number  the 
labourer  of  necessity  procures  his  fuel  by  pulling  the  hedges,  cutting  here 
and  there  a  branch  of  such  trees  as  come  in  his  way,  br^tking  gates  and 
other  wooden  fences,  and  pilfering  from  the  coal  heaps  or  faggot  stacks  of 
his  richer  neighbours. 

Where  there  are  children,  the  task  of  catering  for  firewood  is  generally 
committed  to  them.  The  mother  sends  them  out,  as  soon  as  they  can  walk, 
to  bring  in  sticks ;  and  they  may  be  seen  gathering  them  in  the  nearest  planta- 
tions or  woods,  and  pulling  them  from  the  hedjrcs  along  the  roads  and  lanes ; 
in  short,  wherever  they  can  get  them.  This  is  the  commencement  of  the 
modem  education  of  the  peasant.    In  this  way  the  first  lessons  of  thieving 
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tfe  taught  to  both  sexes ;  the  endeavours  at  conceabnent  kad^to  lying,  and 
to  the  dread  and  hatred  of  all  those  who  have  any  thmg  that  can  be  stolen ; 
thus  crime  is  rooted  in  the  infant  mind,  and  long  before  the  age  of  man- 
hood it  ripens  into  habit.  But  all  the  fuel  that  a  labourer  can  procure  in 
this  way  is  still  insufficient  for  his  purposes,  and  he  is  only  k^t  fron 
absolute  starvation  by  a  parochial  supply,  or  charitable  contributions.  If, 
therefore,  the  labourer  could  be  rendered  as  independent  in  his  fhel,  as  he 
frequently  is,  and  in  all  cases  might  very  easily  be,  in  his  potatoes  and 
vegetables,  his  comforts  would  be  greatly  increased,  bis  moral  character 
raxsed,  and  the  parish  and  his  neighlx>ur8  who  have  property  would  in  every 
way  be  gainers.  That  this  fuel  may  be  provided,  and  that  very  easfly,  we 
canprove  beyond  contradiction. 

We  shall  first  endeavour  to  show  the  proper  use  and  economy  of  fuel, 
and  in  what  manner  common  faggot  wood,  or  the  ^ray  and  shoots  of  %- 
neons  plants  of  three  or  four  years'  growth,  may  be  rendered  as  efiecttve  as 
billet  wood  or  mineral  coal,  both  in  warming  the  air  of  a  house,  and  in  the 
operation  of  ooddng.  By  the  use  of  mineral  coal,  both  these  objects  may 
be  eflected  by  means  of  our  common  open  fire-places ;  but  it  would  not  be 
easy  to  maintain  this  temperature  by  burning  sprav  or  fiiggot  wood  in  the 
same  manner;  it  might  no  doubt  be  done,  but  the  (][uantity  of  fuel  con* 
snmed  would  be  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  benefit  obtamed.  The  failure  of 
ipray  or  fittgots  in  heating  the  air  of  an  i^Mrtment,  does  not  arise  from  defi- 
ciency of  ^  heat  produced,  but  firom  the  rapidity  of  combustion,  by  which 
great  pert  of  the  heat  is  carried  directly  up  the  chimney,  and  such  a  current  of 
sir  produced  there,  that,  after  the  flames  of  the  spray  have  subsided,  the  draft 
is  continued  in  consequence  of  the  heated  sides  of  the  chimney,  and  thus  the 
warm  air  of  the  apartment  is  rapidly  exhausted  to  suppl;^  the  current.  The 
place  of  the  warm  air  in  the  apartment  is  as  readily  occupied  by  cold  air,  and 
the  room,  which  ten  minutes  before  was  very  hot,  is  now  very  cold.  A  second 
fire  of  spray  is  immediately  required,  to  be  attended  in  its  turn  by  the  same 
remits.  Iiie  same  effects,  but  in  a  less  degree,  are  produced  by  fires  of 
billet-wood,  roots,  or  in  fact  any  description  of  wood«  There  is  one  reason 
for  this  which  deserves  to  be  mention^,  because  it  is  not  very  obvious  to 
those  who  are  accustomed  to  coal  fires.  Wood  fires,  and  especially  the 
non-restnous  kinds,  produce  very  little  soot,  and  scarcely  ever  a  soot  which 
aAeres  to  the  chimney.  The  sides  of  the  chimney  being  therefore  free 
from  what  every  body  knows  to  be  a  powerful  non-conductor,  a  coat  of 
soot,  they  become  rapidly  and  powerfully  heated,  which  consequently  acce- 
kraftea  the  current  of  au-,  and  continues  this  current  at  a  rapid  rate  much 
longer  after  the  fire  has  gone  out  than  in  the  case  of  a  chimney  where  the 
fiiel  b  ccmJ.  It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  wood  is  not  a  proper  fuel  for  the 
description  of  fire-places  in  use  in  this  country.  Burnt  m  the  centre  of  an 
immense  hall,  and  its  smoke  allowed  to  fill  the  upper  part  <^  this  apartment, 
■s  in  former  times,  or  in  logs  or  thick  chumps  on  the  ground,  as  in  the 
wide  open  fire-places  of  AnMerica,  it  is  more  effective ;  but  in  small  rafeed 
firo^plaoes,  with  narrow  chimneys,  it  is  very  inadequate. 

On  the  Continent,  where  the  fuel  is  almost  every  where  wood,  and  where, 
fiom  the  greater  severity  of  the  winter,  greater  attention  is  required  to 
heating  apartments,  the  air  is  warmed  and  cookery  effected  by  distinct 
processes.  The  air  of  the  room  is  wanned  by  burning  small  wood,  s{H«y, 
nggots,  or  wood  of  any  sort  in  a  stove,  and  cooking  is  performed  on  raised 
hearths  by  charred  wood,  or  on  low  hearths  by  chump  wood.  Something 
of  the  same  kind  is  what  we  propose  to  introduce  into  the  cottage  system 
of  this  countiy.  Heating  we  would  e£^t  by  flues  in  the  floor  of  the  kit» 
chen  or  living-room,  when  that  floor  was  on  the  ground,  and  could  be  com- 
posed of  vertical  strata  of  graved  or  small  stones  alternating  with  smoke 
flues,  the  whole  being  covered  with  tiles  or  broad  pavement  But  when 
the  kitchen  or  room  to  be  heated  was  so  situated  that  the  flues  could  not 
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^f>e  made  in  the  floor,  we  wotdd  efiect  heating  by  a  very  simple  stove  oea>- 
:posed  of  common  bricks  and  paving  tiles,  and  occupying  the  whole,  or  a 
.pert  of  one  side  of  the  room.  This  side  should  always  be  one  of  the  inner 
sides  in  cottages  already  built,  and  in  cottages  to  be  built,  the  stove  may  in 
almost  every  case  be  made  to  serve  as  a  partition  wall.  Co<^ung  we  would 
effect  in  open  fire-places  as  at  present,  and  either  with  large  wood,  that  is, 
pieces  of  2  in.  and  3  in.  diameter,  or  with  the  half-charred  faggot  wood  that 
M  produced  in  stove  fires  when  the  furnace  and  ash-pit  door  are  closed 
berare  combustion  is  completed.  Whoever  has  seen  the  heating  and  the 
cooking  of  the  Continent  will  allow  that  the  methods  -we  have  proposed 
would  completely  answer  the  ends  in  view,  and,  to  all  who  could  not  pur- 
chase coal,  be  a  great  improvement  in  the  economy  of  fueL 

Having  shown  how  we  propose  to  apply  faggot  wood  to  the  purposes  of 
heating  and  cooking,  we  snail  next  endeavour  to  show  that  1  acre  of  land 
of  middling  quality  will  produce  a  sufficiency  of  thia  wood  for  an  ordinary 
cottager. 

In  order  to  ascertain  what  quantity  of  ground  wBl  grow  a  fagKOt,  we 
shall  consider  a  fiiggot  to  consist  of  eighty  black  Italian  or  Lombaray  pop- 
lars, or  Huntingdon  willows,  of  three  years'  growth.  These  we  shaU  sup- 
pose to  be  grown  in  rows,  2  ft.  apart,  and  ttie  plants  6  in.  distant  in  the 
row.  At  this  rate  every  plant  will  occupy  a  square  foot,  and  as  there  are 
4S^60  ft.in  an  acre,  that  space  will  consequently  produce  544  faggots  every 
third  year,  or  every  year  181  faggots  of  three  years'  growth,  which  are  thir- 
teen more  than  will  be  wanted  for  the  purposes  of  bakingand  warming  through- 
out the  year.  Now  these  1 3.  faggots  being  composed  of  1040  shoots,  say  only 
^  1000»  suppose  them  to  be  distributed  at  equal  distances  throu^out  the  acre* 
and  allowed  to  attain  five  years'  growth  instead  of  three,  this  will  give  200 
trees  a  year,  three  fourths  of  the  length  of  which  will  cut  up  into  bundles  of 
billet  wood  fi'om  2  in.  to  5  in.  in  diameter  for  cooking  on  the  open  fire  i  and 
the  side  spray,  and  the  remaining  third  part  of  the  stem,  may  be  made  into 
faggots,  to  make  good  the  requisite  number  for  the  oven,  or  to  compensate 
tlie  injury  which  these  1000  larger  trees  may  do  to  the  33,500  among  which 
they  are  placed :  this  calculation  we  think  is  sufficient  to  show  that  an  acre 
of  wood  applied  to  cottages  on  our  construction,  and  probably  even  to  those 
on  the  ordinary  plan,  will  supply  fuel  for  every  year.  We  are  confirmed  in 
this  calculation  by  several  experienced  gardoners  whom  we  have  consulted 
on  the  subject.  When  a  piantatioa  was  once  established  perhaps  the 
simplest  mode  of  management  would  be,  to  fill  a  fifth  part  every  year* 
separating  the  larger  wood  for  the  open  fires,  and  fiiggoting  up  the  smaller 
for  the  oven. 

When  a  part  of  the  fuel  can  be  purchased,  si^  coal,  or  turf  for  the  open 
fires,,  half  an  acre  might  probably  be  found  sufficient  for  the  oven,  more 
especially  if  the  garden  were  surrounded  by  a  hedge  in  which  were  a  few 
poplars,  and  the  interior  contained  a  few  standard  ftuii  treea.  The  pruninga 
from  all  -of  these,  and  the  occasional  cutting  down  of  a  poplar,  would  become 
effective  to  a  certain  extent  both  in  the  oven  or  stove  for  heating,  and  in 
the  open  fire-place.  * 

Whatever  quantity  of  ground  is  allotted  should  be  trenched  3  ft.  deep> 
at  least ;  but,  if  the  soil  is  dry,  it  may  be  trenched  5  ft.,  not  casting  the  top 
in  the  bottom,  but  mixing  them  together.  (Encyc^  of  Gard^  §  1|B70.)  A 
plantation  so  formed  would  give  a  produce  very  siiperior  to  that  of  com- 


'  *  John  Denson  says,  that  the  haulm  of  half  an  acre  of  potatoes  will 
sen-e  for  heating  a  cottager's  oven ; "  but  we  would  rather  htter  the  pig 
with  the  haulm,  and  no  doubt  he  would  agree  with  us  in  opinion  had  he  niel 
otherwise  provided. 
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i&on  native  copse,  where  the  soil  has  never  been  touched ;  it  would  continue 
improving  for  many  years,  and,  when  it  began  to  be  less  productive,  might 
be  trenched  over  at  the  rate  of  onedhrision  a  year,  and  replanted  with  trees 
of  a  different  natural  order.  The  locust,  the  ash  *,  or  the  bird  cherry  might 
succeed  the  poplar  or  willow  families,  or  the  site  of  the  copse  might  be 
changed,  and  the  ground  cropped  for  another  series  of  years  with  culinary 
vegetables  and  potatoes.  The  rooting  up  and  replanting  would  of  course 
not  take  place  with  the  whole  qiiahtity  at  once,  but  only  with  a  fifth  part 
at  a  time,  which  would  equalise  the  labour,  and  enable  the  cottaeer  to  effect 
it  with  ease  at  his  leisure  hours.  The  cutting  over  should  be  done  in  the 
autumn,  or  banning  of  winter,  and  the  carrying  home  and  faggoting,  or 
otherwise  prqiaring  n>r  the  fireplace  and  oven,  may  take  place  in  dry  wea- 
ther during  winter  as  opportunity  offers.  In  thin  barren  soils,  a  larger 
quantity  of  ground  than  an  acre  may  be  required,  and  it  may  be  advisable 
to  plant  the  Scotch  pine  or  larch,  or  birch,  or  possibly  even  furze  or  elder ; 
but  we  do  not  believe  there  is  either  a  soil  or  a  situation  in  Britain  where 
2  acres,  properly  planted  and  managed,  would  not  produce  all  the  fuel  which 
a  cottage  would  require,  if  it  were  economised  in  the  manner  we  have 
described. 

An  acre  of  land  of  average  quality  being  thus  estimated  as  sufficient  to 
produce  the  whole  of  the  fuel  required  by  a  common  cottager,  we  think  that 
m  all  those  parts  of  the  country  where  the  fuel  a  cotta^  requires  would 
cost  a  sum  equal  to  the  rent  of  such  acre,  it  would  be  his  interest  to  pay 
that  sum  for  the  use  of  an  acre.  As  he  could  receive  nothing  from  this 
acre  for  four  or  five  years,  and  must  bestow  a  great  deal  of  labour  in 
trenching  it,  and  procuring  and  planting  the  sets  or  trees,  he  ought  to  have 
it  for  at  least  ten  years  without  rent.  But,  in  consideration  of  this,  he 
ought  to  be  held  bound  to  trench  and  plant  it  in  a  proper  manner,  to  cut  it 
down  in  regular  portions,  and  to  leave  it  in  a  proper  state,  and  fit  for  the 
immediate  use  of  bis  successor. 

MalL  — To  grow  his  own  malt  would  perhaps  be  of  no  great  advantage 
to  a  cottager  in  this  country,  and  at  the  present  time ;  but,  where  an  oppor- 
tunity offers,  it  may  be  well  for  him  to  know  how  easily  it  can  be  done. 
The  average  produce  of  a  rood  of  barley  may  be  taken  at  20  bushels, 
which  properly  malted  will  produce  25  bushels  of  malt,  and  this  brewed 
will  produce,  according  to  Cobbett,  450  gallons  of  good  beer.  But,  as  Cob- 
bett  only  allows  a  labourer's  family  274  gallons  a  year ;  viz.  2  quarts  every 
day  fi'om  the  1st  of  October  to  the  1st  of  March  inclusive,  S  quarts  a  day 
during  the  months  of  April  and  May,  4  quarts  a  day  during  the  months  of 
June  and  September,  and  5  quarts  a  day  during  the  mondis  of  July  and 
August;  and  as  this  quantity  of  274 gallons  can  be  produced  by  15  bushels 
of  malt,  or  12  bushels  of  raw  barley ;  a  rood  of  a  fair  crop  will  give  the  beer 
recjuisite,  and  8  bu^els  of  barley  more  for  the  pigs  and  poultry,  for  distilling 
a  little  whisky,  or  for  husking  as  pot-barley. 


*  According  to  Marcus  Bull  the  ash  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  of 
woods  as  fuel ;  the  birch  is  also  very  valuable ;  the  wild  cherry  (Cerasus 
virgimi^)  is  to  the  ash  as  55  is  to  77 ;  the  Lombardy  poplar  as  40  to  77, 
(Ejcperiments  to  detemtme  the  comparative  Value  of  Fuel,  4-c.,  Philadelphia. 
8vo,  1827.)  The  comparative  auantitv  of  these  and  other  woods  produced 
on  an  acre  in  a  given  tmie,  say  trom  three  to  seven  years,  would  be  vidu^ 
able  data  with  a  view,  to  cottage  economy.  Any  nurseryman,  by  devoting 
a  few  square  yards  to  each  sort  of  tree,  could  make  the  expenment  with 
very  litUe  trouble,  and  with^no  loss;  because  the  trees  might  be  taken  up 
by  the  root,  weij^ed,  and  sold,  or,  if  not  sold,  replanted.  We  commend 
the  experiment  to  Mr.  Donald  of  the  Goldworth  nursery,  Mdio  has  proved 
himself  a  real  friend  to  the  cottager. 

J.  2 
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Pot-barley,  — The  husking  can  only  be  well  done  at  a  barley-mill ;  but,  by 
steeping  the  barley  for  six  hours,  and  then  kiln-drying  it,  or  drying  it  on  the 
flued  floor,  or  on  the  stove,  or  in  the  oven,  the  hi^s  will  come  off  in  a 
common  corn-mill,  or  by  rubbing  in  a  mortar  with  a  pestle.  The  garden  and 
also  the  field  pea  are  steeped  and  husked  in  this  manner  for  split  peas  and 
pe&-meai ;  but  the  pea  is  not,  in  general,  a  profitable  crop  for  the  cottager. 

Mfdting  is  nothing  more  than  an  artificial  mode  of  making  the  l»rley 
vegetate,  by  steeping  it  in  water,  and  fermenting  it  af):erward8  in  a  heap,  to 
produce  heat  enough  for  germination ;  and  then  arresting  its  progress  towards 
forming  a  plant,  by  kiln-drying.  The  cottager  may  put  2ie  quantity  of  barley 
which  he  intends  to  brew  in  a  bag,  and  immerse  it  in  a  tub  of  water  for  an 
hour ;  then  take  it  out,  lay  it  in  a  heap  on  the  floor  of  a  warm  place,  and 
cover  it  over  with  straw,  or  with  two  or  three  bags,  to  produce  a  moist  heat, 
and  bring  on  vegetation :  when  the  radicle  is  three  fourths  of  an  inch  long, 
he  may  spread  it  out  and  dry  it,  either  on  the  hottest  part  of  his  flued  floor, 
or  on  his  heating  flue,  or  in  his  oven.  But,  according  to  some,  very  p^ood 
ale  may  be  produced  by  grinding  or  bruising  unmaltedbarley,  and  mixmg  h 
with  a  small  quantity  of  ground  malt,  leaving  it  in  mash  at  a  heat  of  about 
150°  for  two  or  three  hours.  The  malt  is  introduced  to  hasten  the  ferment- 
ation of  the  bruised  grain,  which  is  said  to  be  as  complete  as  if  it  had  lain  a 
fortnight  on  the  malting-floor.  Cobbett  disapproves  of  this  mode  of  making 
beer  which,  he  says,  produces  strength ;  but  a  flat  heavy  beer,  that  lies  heavy 
on  the  stomach,  has  a  bad  taste,  and  is  unwholesome,  and  therefore  we  do 
not  recommend  it,  unless  in  cases  of  necessity.  Perhaps  sweet  beer,  such  as 
is  easily  made  from  honey,  treacle,  or  beet-root  molasses,  might  be  preferable. 
Asunnpe  potatoes,  and  the  point  or  least  matured  end  of  ripe  potatoes,  are 
found  to  vegetate  soonest,  so  unripe  seeds  of  every  sort  are  also  found  to 
vegetate  soonest ;  therefore,  that  part  of  a  cottager's  plot  of  barley  which  he 
intends  for  malt,  should  be  cut  a  few  days  sooner  than  the  remaining  part 
which  he  intends  for  pot-barley,  meal,  or  feeding  his  pig. 

It  is  a  very  common  practice  in  several  parts  of  England,  when  wheat, 
barley,  or  other  grain  is  sprouted  in  the  ear  in  consequence  of  a  wet  harvest, 
to  carry  home  these  ears,  dry  them,  and  use  them  as  malt.  The  seeds  of 
ry^ass,  if  sprouted,  we  have  no  doubt,  would  make  very  good  malt. 

There  is  a  mode  of  making  beer  firom  sugar  described  in  the  Cabinet 
Cyclop€ediay  vol.  iii.  Domestic  Economy,  p.  207.,  which  is  almost  as  easy 
as  making  tea.  The  flavour,  the  writer  says,  is  superior  to  that  from  malt ; 
and  its  lightness  on  the  stomach  places  it  above  aU  competition. 

Hopt, — Nothing  can  be  easier  than  for  every  cottager  to  grow  his  own  hops. 
He  may  either  plant  a  single  hill,  as  the  term  is,  of  four  plants  on  a  surface  of 
a  square  yard,  to  run  up  four  poles  12  or  15  high ;  or  he  may  plant  five  or 
six  roots  round  an  arbour ;  or,  if  his  cottage  has  a  rustic  veranda,  a  plant 
mav  run  up  each  cohunn.  As  a  substitute  ror  hops,  the  marsh  trefoil  (ilfe- 
nyanthes  trifoliata)  is  employed  on  the  Continent ;  and,  it  is  said,  was  for- 
merly used  in  thb  country.  One  ounce  of  the  dried  leaves  is  said  to  be 
equivalent  to  half  a  pound  of  hops.  The  plant  is  of  easy  culture  in  moist 
soil.  All  the  plants  of  the  same  natural  order,  Gea^dnece,  and  especially 
the  different  species  of  G^ntiflna,  might  be  used  in  the  same  manner,  more 
particularly  G,  lutea,  ri^bra,  and  purpurea.  In  Switzerland,  a  spirit  is  dis- 
tilled from  the  roots  of  G,  lutea.  The  dried  roots  of  6^eum  urbknum, 
common  in  hedges,  are  sliced,  enclosed  in  a  thin  linen  baj^  and  suspended 
in  the  beer  cask,  by  the  brewers  of  Germany,  to  prevent,  it  is  said,  the  beer 
from  turning  sour,  and  to  give  it  the  odour  of  cloves.  There  can  be  Uttie 
doubt  that  several  other  plants  belonging  to  the  Rosaceous  tribe  Dry^dese 
would  have  a  similar  effect :  such,  for  example,  as  Ammonia,  a  most  fra- 
grant bitter,  and  Dryas,  C6marum,  Potentula,  and  Tormentilla,  powerful 
astringents.    A  similar  use  is  made  of  the  roots  of  i^'corus  C!&lamus  and 
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ginger^  the  seeds  of  coriander  and  caraway,  and  the  skins  of  oranges  and 
capdcums. 

Stigar.  —  The  idea  of  every  cottager  growing  his  own  sugar  is,  perhaps, 
of  still  less  value  than  the  preceding  one  respecting  malt ;  for,  assurecuy, 
when  the  West  India  colonies  become  independent,  and  trade  becomes 
free,  events  which  must  happen  ere  long,  cane^ugar  will  be  much  cheaper 
throughout  Europe  than  that  of  the  beet-root  or  any  other  plant  of  the  tem- 
perate zones ;  unless,  indeed,  chemistry  should  discover  an  easier  mode  of 
transforming  starch  into  that  principle.  However,  in  the  interior  of  Ger- 
many and  America,  it  may  be  desirable  sometimes  to  have  home-made 
sugar ;  and,  therefore,  we  shall  here  state  that  the  produce,  in  France,  of  a 
ton  of  mangold  wurzel  is  a  cwt.  of  sugar  ;  aiid,  as  naif  a  rood  will  grow  at 
least  3  tons,  here  are  resources  for  3  cwt. ;  ot  say  only  half  that  quantity^ 
which  is  as  much  as  any  cottager  will  use  in  a  year.  The  pulp  of  the  root, 
after  the  juice  is  pressed  out,  it  is  found  in  France,  will  fatten  at  the  rate  of 
a  bullock  an  acre :  and  hence  the  pulp  of  half  a  rood  will  be  found  of  no 
small  value  for  the  cottager's  cow  and  his  hog-tubs.  The  following  process 
for  manufacturing  beet-root  sugar,  most  suitable  for  the  cottager,  has  been 
kindly  furnished  to  us  by  our  intelligent  and  much  esteemed  uriend  Mr.  S. 
Taylor,  the  editor  of  the  professional  department  of  the  Country  Times  :  — 
Sugar from  Mangold  Wurzel,  —  "  Dear  Sir,  I  believe  you  are  aware  that 
the  manufacture  of  sugas  from  the  beet  root  or  mangold  wurzel  is  more 
likely  to  succeed  on  a  large  than  on  a  small  scale.  Still,  I  see  no  reason 
why,  because  we  cannot  do  all  we  wisky  that  therefore  we  should  not  do  all 
we  can.  If  we  cannot,  on  a  small  scale,  get  5  per  cent,  let  us  put  up  with  3. 
'  Haifa  loaf,'  whether  of  sugar  or  of  br^,  'is  better  than  none.* 

**  The  quantity  of  land  required  to  produce  1  cwt.  of  brown  sugar,  will,  of 
course,  in  some  degree  depend  on  the  quality  of  that  land,  and  its  state  of  fer- 
tility, natural  and  artificial.  On  this  I  nave  a  word  to  say.  The  occupier  of 
a  poor  hungry  soil  may  fancy  that  he  has  but  to  apply  an  additional  portion 
of  good  rich  manure  to  obtain  as  great  a  weight  of  root  as  his  more  fortu- 
nate neighbour  on  a  kind  deep  loam.  *  Let  him  not  lay  that  flattering  unc- 
tion to  his  soU; '  for  assuredly  ne  will  find  himself  in  error  therein.  As  great 
a  weight  of  root  I  think  it  likely  he  might  get ;  that  is  no  hard  matter  to 
effect  by  dint  of  artificial  means  ':  but  the  question  is,  what  would  be  the 
probable  amount  of  sugar  from  roots  so  obtained  ?  You  will  not  be  sur- 
prised to  hear  that  the  weight  of  roots  may  be  doubled ;  and  vet  not  onl^ 
shall  the  weight  of  sugar  not  be  doubled,  but  even  that  it  shall  be  dinu- 
nished  thereby.  We  grow  enormous  crops  of  mangold  wurzel  near  London; 
but  they  are  unfit  for  the  purposes  of  sugar-makmg,  and  the  reason  is  ob- 
Tious :  the  weight  is  made  up  of  aqueous,  not  saccharine,  matter.  I  sa^  this 
to  caution  the  occupiers  of  small  patches  of  ground  against  the  practice  of 
over-manuring.  The  French  crops  do  not  average  15  tons  an  acre  of  root : 
this  is,  undoubtedly,  a  lower  rate  of  produce  than  even,  for  sugar-making, 
they  might  safely  resort  to :  20  and  26  tons  might,  and  ought  to  be  raised 


5  per  cent  of  brown  sugar  u  now  generally  obtained  in  the  French  manu- 
Victories ;  that  is  to  say,  1  cwt.  of  sugar  from  1  ton  of  root ;  but,  as  I  have 
observed  in  a  former  part  of  my  letter,  it  is  not  likely  tliat  a  cottager,  with 
his  imperfect  apparatus,  should  be  able  to  obtain  any  thing  like  this  amount. 
However,  he  must  do  the  best  he  can,  recollecting  that  even  half  this  quan- 
tity will  pay  him. 

"  Suppose,  therefore,  we  call  it  half  the  quantity  which  a  large  manufac- 
tory would  obtam,  or  2 J  per  cent,  and  suppose  that  he  grows  25  tons  an 
acre  of  root,  he  must  haye  about  15  rods  of  land  in  order  to  produce  1  cwt^ 
of  brown  sugar.  This,  be  it  observed,  is-  a  low  estimate,  and,  I  have  reason 
to  believe,  £ur  inferior  to  what  would  be  obtained  by  common  care  and  a 
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on  an  acre.    Now  for  the  (juantity  of 


from  a  given  weight  of  root : 
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.judidotis  application  even  of  the  general  run  of  utensils  to  be  found  in  most 
cottages  and  small  farm-houses. 

**  TTie  Variety  pf  Mangold  Wunel  made  use  of. —  The  next  thing  to  be 
considered  is,  the  variety  of  mangold  wurzel  the  best  adapted  for  making 
sugar.  Without  stopping  to  particularise  all  the  different  varieties,  it  is  suf- 
ficient to  state  that  the  one  known  by  the  name  BhxL  &lba  is  by  many  held 
in  great  esteem  for  this  purpose,  though  much  depends  on  the  season.  ^  A 
friend  of  mine  in  France,  who  has  given  the  subject  much  consideration, 
assures  me  that  any  of  the  common  varieties  will  answer ;  and  that,  though 
usuaUy  called  beet^root,  it  is  not  hence  to  be  inferred  that  the  garden  beet 
alone  is  used  for  this  purpose,  but  the  common  field  mangold  wurzel.  The 
time  of  sowing  is  fi'om  the  middle  of  April  to  the  middle  of  May.  Clean- 
liness, bv  repeated  hoeings,  is  essential.  This,  I  take  for  ^[ranted,  every 
good  cultivator  is  well  aware  of.  As  soon  as  the  leaves  begm  to  turn  yel- 
low, the  root  may  be  said  to  have  arrived  at  maturity ;  and  it  is  time  to  take 
up  the  crop,  and  to  begin  the  process  of  sugar-makmg,  an  o[>eration  which 
continues  from  October  to  February  in  the  larger  manufactories.  Take  the 
roots  up  dry,  and  keep  them  dry ;  the  smaller  the  heap  the  better,  because 
the  least  fermentation  will  effectually  prevent  the  formation  of  sugar.  The 
(fiiference  in  amount  and  quality  of  sugar  is  always  in  favour  of  that  made 
at  the  beginning  of  the  season.  The  root,  in  keeping,  undergoes  a  chemical 
change,  often  amounting  to  a  total  loss  of  its  saccharine  matter ;  although 
its  outward  appearance  mdicates  no  such  change. 

"  Procest  of  Sugar-making,  —  The  roots  should  first  be  washed,  and  then 
rasped,  to  reduce  them  to  a  state  of  pulp.  Of  course,  in  large  manufiicto- 
ries,  they  are  provided  with  rasping  macnines ;  and  it  is  somewhat  difficult 
to  find  a  substitute  on  a  small  scale.  I  should  imagine,  though,  that  a  stout 
iron  plate,  punched  with  triangular  holes,  the  rough  edges  of  which  are  left 
stancGng,  somewhat  after  the  manner  of  a  nutmeg-grater,  might  answer  the 
purpose,  only  that  I  would  have  it  somewhat  concave  instrad  of  convex. 
Upon  the  rough  side  of  this  pUte  I  would  rub  the  roots  by  hand.  If  there 
should  be  a  dder-miU  and  press  within  a  reasonable  distance,  it  might 
answer  to  take  the  roots  thither,  slice  them,  and  pass  them  through  the 
mill.  When  by  these  or  any  other  means  they  are  reduced  to  pulp,  the  juice 
should  be  pressed  from  the  pulp,  which  is  thus  done :  —  It  is  put  into  can- 
vass bags,  not  too  fine,  so  to  impede  the  running  of  the  juice,  nor  yet  so 
coarse  as  to  let  the  puip  through  tne  meshes.  The  bags  should  be  so  fitted 
tis,  when  pressed,  to  occupy  bSomI  an  inch  in  depth.  Most  manufactories 
iise  about  1^  of  these  bags  at  one  pressing,  but  tnis  dq)ends  on  the  power 
t>f  the  press*  Between  eve^  bag  of  pulp  is  laid  a  sort  of  osier  hurcUe,  to 
allow  the  juice  to  percolate  freely  from  the  press  into  the  juice-cistern  below. 
The  operation  of  pressing  should  immediately  follow  that  of  rasping.  This 
point  should  be  particularly  attended  to. 

DefecaHan, — The  juice  being  expressed  from  the  pulp,  the  next  process 
is  the  defecation  of  the  juice,  and  here,  too,  no  time  shoiild  be  lost.  This 
is  effected  by  boiling :  a  copper  boiler  should  be  used.  Get  up  the  fire  till 
the  thermometer  indicates  170^  or  178°.  Then  add  sifted  lime  (quick)  pre- 
viously mixed  with  water,  at  the  rate  of  5  or  6  lbs.  for  every  100  gallons  of 
juice.  Stir  it  well  up,  and  skim  the  liquor.  Heat  it  till  the  thermometer 
reaches  200^.  Add  sulphuric  acid  in  small  portions,  diluted  with  six  times 
its  bulk  of  water,  to  neutralise  the  effect  of  the  lime,  stirring  it  briskly 
each  time.  The  proper  (quantity  is  ascertained  by  carefiilly  examining 
the  juice  every  time  the  acid  is  added,  with  a  drop  of  syrup  of  violets  in 
a  spoon,  which  ought  to  turn  of  a  green  colour.  About  30  oz.  of  the  acid 
to  every  100  gallons  of  juice  will  be  necessary.  This  done,  the  fire  is 
quenched,  and  the  boiler  left  to  settle  for  half  an  hour;  at  the  end  of  which 
time,  the  liquor  is  drfiwn  off :  by  some,  bullock's  blood  is  added  when  the 
temperature  of  the  juice  reaches  190**,  m  the  proportion  of  2^  pints  to  every 
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80  gallons  of  juice.  Some,  too,  apply  the  sulphuric  add  to  the  Juice  when 
cold,  instead  of  hot,  viz.  before  the  boiler-fire  is  lighted ;  and  one  reconw 
mends  its  bein^  applied  to  the  pulp  before  it  goes  into  the  boiler :  but  all 
this  practice  will  decide. 

"  ConcerUmtion.  —  The  next  process  is  concentration  of  the  juice,  which 
means  nothing  more  than  evi^rating  from  it  the  water  therein  contained. 
This  is  effected  by  flat  pans,  over  a  brisk  fire,  but  not  so  as  to  bum  the 
mup,  which  is  the  great  dan^  in  this  operation.  When  reduced  in  pan  1 
worn  4  to  2  in.  or  so  in  depth,  it  is  put  into  a  smaller  pan  (2),  and  reduced  to 
die  same  dq>th,  and  afterwards  into  a  third  pen.  These  three  removals  are 
the  woric  or  an  hour  and  a  half.  If  the  syrup  rises,  and  threatens  to  over- 
flow the  pan,  put  in  a  small  lump  of  butter,  which  will  make  it  subside. 

Clari/tcatiofi,  —  This  is  the  next  operation,  and  may  be  carried  on  in 
one  of  the  pans  used  for  concentration.  Animal  charcod  (some  have  even 
used  wood  charcoal)  is  now  applied,  at  the  rate  of  half  a  pound  for  every 
gallon  of  syrup,  which  renders  it  perfectly  black  and  muddy.  In  this  state, 
tuld  blood  mixed  with  water  (8ti^^ed  up  well  with  the  syrup),  in  the  propor- 
tion of  about  1|  pt.  of  blood  to  every  20  gals,  of  syrup. 

"  Boil  it  a  short  time,  after  which  it  is  filtered,  and  then  boHed  again,  care 
bdng  taken  not  to  bum  the  pan.  Chreat  care  is  necessary  in  examining  the 
state  of  the  symp  from  time  to  time.  The  thermometer  ought  to  stand  as 
high  as  234° ;  on  attaining  which,  the  pan  should  be  emptied :  18  gals,  of 
syrup  will  be  reduced,  by  boiling,  to  1 1  gals.  The  syrap  is  next  cooled  in  a 
suitable  vessel  to  18S^  or  190°;  and  then  mn  into  moulds,  but  the  cooling 
is  very  gradual.  The  pan  is  covered,  and  the  heat  kept  in  by  closing  the 
edges  with  flannel  The  symp  is  then  poured  into  large  earthen  mmlds, 
cone^haped,  and  with  a  hole  at  bottom,  through  which  Uie  molasses  drains. 
This  hole  is  temporarily  stopped  till  the  mould  is  full.  A  mould  contains 
10  or  12  gals.,  and  reouires  a  month  to  purge  itself.  As  it  cools,  it  crystal- 
lises. The  syn^,  whilst  filling,  is  at  67°  to  77°;  but,  in  the  course  of 
purging,  it  is  raised  to  120°  and  even  145°,  which  expedites  the  flow  of  the 
molasaes.  Our  next  process  is  turning  tkemoiUdi,  i.  e.  setting  the  cones  on 
their  bases,  and  taking  them  out  of  the  moulds.  The  point  of  the  cone  is 
moist  and  sympy :  this  is  cut  off*,  and  boiled  over  again  with  the  molasses. 
Thus  far  the  process  of  making  brown  su^ :  refining  is  a  different  business, 
and  one  which  there  is  no  occasion  to  particularise  here.  You  will  observe 
that  copper  utensils  are  preferred  to  those  of  iron,  the  latter  having  a  chemi^ 
cal  effect  on  the  sugar. 

**  1  have  thus  endeavoured  to  present  you  with  the  leading  features  of  the 
system  of  sugar-midcing  adopted  in  France,  though  I  am  aware  that  much 
yet  remains  to  be  told  on  this  interesting  subject.  In  fact,  the  experience 
of  every  year  keeps  adding  to  the  general  stock  of  knowledge  thereon ;  and 
one  mam  source  of  improvement  consists  in  the  application  of  steam  to  the 
evaporating  process.  However,  as  this  would  be  of  no  use  to  cottagers,  I 
have  confined  mvself  entirely  to  the  i>lain  common  method  by  op^  fires. 

From  what  nas  been  said,  you  ifnll  perceive  that  the  process  is  neither 
very  easy  nor  very  simple.  On  the  contrary,  it  requires  great  attention  and 
accurate  discrimination.  Still,  I  am  of  opinion  that  a<:lever  intelligent  co^ 
tager,  even  without  the  aid  of  chemistry,  may  succeed  in  making  sugar  for 
his  own  use,  albeit  not  of  the  very  first  quality. —  Samuel  Taylor,  jun,  Lon- 
don, 139.  Fleet  Street,  Feb.  25.  1830." 

Oder,  Perry,  Wines,  and  Spirits.  —  No  labourer  who  has  a  clever,  cleanly, 
industrious  wife  need  be  wittiout  these  drinks,  provided  he  has  land  enough 
to  grow  two  or  three  standard  apples,  as  many  standard  pears,  gooseberries, 
currants,  eider-berries,  and  mountain-ash  berries.  South  of  York  we  should 
add  vines,  perhaps  Mller^s  Burgundy  and  the  common  Mustadine;  but, 
north  of  the  Trent,  we  should  prefer  covering  the  walls  and  roof  of  the  cot- 
tage with  apple  trees  or  currants.    In  choosing  the  standard  appletf  and 
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pern  for' a' cottager's  gardea,  treea  should  be  (>referred  which  grow  in  nar- 
low,  conical,  erect  forms,  in  order  that  they  may  shade  the  crops  below  as 
Bttle  as  possible,  and  the  fruits  of  which  are  small  in  size,  m  order  that  they 
may  not  be  easily  blown  down  with  the  wind.  Apples,  suitable  for  this  pur- 
pose, Mr.  Ronalds  of  Brentford  states  to  be,  the  Manks  Codlin,  Red  Quar- 
cenden.  Franklin's  Golden  Pippin,  Striped  Juneating,  New  Cluster,  Golden 
Pippin,  King  of  the  Pippins,  Little  iSeauty,  Pomegranate  Pippin,  Ro^al 
Pearmain,  (k^ckle  Pippin,  Kerry  Pippin,  Kew  Lemon  Pi^in,  and  Carlisle 
Codlin.  Pears  possessing  similar  qualities  are,  the  Royal  ber^amot.  Yellow 
Beurree,  Red  Catherine,  Hampden's  Bergamot,  Red  Aucnan,  Ashton 
Town,  Bishop's  Thumb,  Summer  Portugal,  Green  Pear  of  Yair.  The  best 
sorts  of  gooseberries  for  the  cottager  are,  in  like  manner,  those  which  have 
uprigjbt  ^oots,  and  in  which  the  bushes  assume  narrow  conical  forms ;  such 
as  the  Ironmonger,  Warrington,  and  Manchester,  Reds ;  the  Bricht  Venus, 
Beaumont's  Smiling  Beauty,  Broadman's  Transparent,  Cheshire  Lass, 
Whites ;  Rumbullion,  Golden  Drop,  Golden  Eagle,  Cayton's  Venerable, 
Goldsmith,  YeUows ;  and  Green  Donington,  Wamman's  Ocean,  Parkinson's 
Laurel,  Perring's  Evergreen,  Biggs's  Independent,  Early  Green  Hairy,  Greens. 

Of  red,  white,  and  black  currants,  there  scarcely  can  be  said  to  be  more 
than  one  sort  of  each.  The  Orleans,  the  Mussel,  the  Winesour,  and  the 
Damson  are  among  the  most  useful  plums  for  baking,  and  are  easily  pre- 
served ;  and  the  leaves  of  the  damson  form  as  good  an  imitation  of  black  tea 
as  those  of  the  common  sloe.  The  Green  Ga^  and  Orleans  are  two  of  the 
best  cottage  table  plums. 

JSedgesfor  CoOage^Gardens.  —  In  many  parts  of  the  country,  all  the  plums, 
9nd  even  all  the  apples  and  pears,  which  a  cottager  could  require  for  drink- 
making  and  culinary  purposes,  might  be  grown  in  his  ring-fence ;  by  allowing 
the  plants  to  attain  their  natural  height,  and  by  trimming  the  sides  of  the 
fence  to  the  height  of  7  or  8  ft.,  allowing  the  shoots  above  that  height  to 
spread  out,  either  inwards  only,  or  on  both  sides,  according  to  the  nature  of 
the  adjoining  surface.  We  have  seen  such  hedges  in  Worcestershire  and  in 
different  parts  of  the  Netherlands  and  Germany,  30  ft.  high,  3  ft.  wide  at  the 
bottom,  2  ft.  wide  at  the  height  of  8  ft.,  the  space  between  forming  an  impe- 
netrable fence,  and  20  ft.  wide  immediately  above.  Where,  from  the  nature 
of  the  soil  or  climate,  neither  the  apple,  pear,  nor  plum,  will  make  hedges  <^ 
this  description,  the  sloethom  may  be  emploved,  the  fruit  of  which  may  be 
used  for  aU  the  purposes  of  the  damson ;  and,  bruised  and  fermented,  makes 
excellent  wine ;  or  fermented  with  the  stones  broken  and  the  kernels  bruised, 
and  then  distilled,  it  affords  a  brandv  much  used  in  Hungary,  and,  as  we  can 


grow  30  ft.  high.  The  whitethorn  should  never  be  planted  as  a  fence  to  the 
cottager's  garden  when  the  blackthorn  can  be  got:  the  latter  forms  as 
good  a  fence,  and  has  only  one  objection,  an  objection  common  to  all  the 
genus  Primusy  that  of  being  prolific  in  suckers  i  these,  of  course,  the  cottager 
must  take  care  to  remove.  A  sloe  hedge  once  established,  on  the  sheltered 
and  warmest  sides  of  it  different  varieties  of  plums  may  be  grafted ;  the  more 
hardy  kinds  on  the  east  and  west  aspects,  and  the  better  kmds  on  the  south 
side  of  the  northern  boundarj^.  A  south  wall,  it  is  estimated,  is  equivalent 
to  the  removal  of  the  trees  which  are  trained  against  it  7®  farther  to  the  south ; 
{Perth  Miscetianyy  vol.  i.  p.  42.)  if  we  take  the  effects  of  the  south  side  of  a 
hedge  as  equivalent  to  one  third  of  the  effects  of  a  south  wall,  we  shall  find 
no  situation  in  Britain  or  IreUnd  in  which  the  cottager  mav  not  grow  aisles, 
pears,  plums,  and  cherries.  The  principle  is  to  form  the  hedge  of  a  double 
row  of  wildinos  ;  and  when  it  is  grown  5  or  6  years,  to  cut  down  the  inner 
row,  and  gran  it  with  the  cultivated  varieties  of  tlie  species ;  apples  on  a 
crab  hedge,  on  hawtiioms,  or  quinces ;  pears  on  wild  pears,  on  hawthorns, 
mountain  ash,  or  service;  plums  on  sloes,  and  cherries  on  bird  cherries  or 
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In  this  way,  a  considerable  part  of  the  adyantages  of  a  high  wall  would  be 
obtained  for  the  cottager's  garden ;  but,  in  graftiog,  he  must  take  care  that 
the  sdon  receives  the  whole  of  the  nourishment  produced  bv  the  stock.  For 
this  purpose,  a  double  row  of  plants  would  form  much  the  most  suitable 
hedge.  Where  a  good  fence  of  wnitethom  already  exists,  rather  than  remove 
it  and  plant  another  of  fruit  trees,  it  may  be  worth  while  to  cut  down,  every 
thurd  or  fourth  plant  to  the  ground,  and  graft  them  with  pears,  apples, 
quinces,  and  medlars,  all  of  which  will  grow  on  the  common  thorn;  the 
medlar  more  especially. 

Tobacco.  —  Biany  cottagers,  both  male  and  female,  smoke  tobacco;  and 
we  do  not  see  why  they  should  not,  if  it  procures  them  any  enjoyment,  and 
does  not  annoy  others.  Tobacco,  in  decoction,  is  also  one  of  the  most  univer- 
sal and  efficacious  poisons  for  insects ;  and  the  cottager  ou^t  to  know,  that, 
with  a  stock  of  tofcncco  which  has  been  fermented  in  themanner  of  hay,  and 
with  quicklime  forforming  lime  water,  he  may  destroy  every  insect,  worm,  rep- 
tile, or  fish,  with  which  he  can  bring  one  or  other  of  these  articles  in  contact, 
liime  water,  which  is  made  by  throwing  a  pint  of  quicklime,  in  powder,  into 
4fO  or  50  gallons  of  water,  stirring  the  mixture  well,  and  letting  it  stand  half 
an  hour  to  become  clear,  will  destroy  earth-worms,  snails,  frogs,  lizards, 
snakes,  and  most  kinds  of  caterfullars  beifore  they  are  fldly  grown.  It  will  not, 
however,  destroy  the  scaly  insect,  woolly  insect,  or  red  spider,  on  trees  5  or 
the  mib  of  the  cockchafier,  or  the  wireworm  (the  grub  of  a  species  of  71- 
piila),  in  the  soil :  but  for  these  a  strong  decoction  of  tobacco  will  be  found 
effectual.  Every  cottager,  dierefore,  ought  to  grow  30  or  40  plants  of  to- 
bacco. He  may  sow  the  seed  in  a  pot,  and  place  it  in  the  inside  of  the  fflass 
window  of  his  cowhouse,  where  it  will  get  heat  from  the  cow,  and  light  nrom 
the  open  air,  in  the  beginning  of  April ;  and  transplant  it  into  his  richest  soil, 
in  a  month  afterward.  When  tne  stem  begins  to  show  flower,  or  has 
thrown  out  five  or  six  leaves,  he  may  pinch  out  its  centre  bud ;  this  will  in- 
crease the  magnitude  of  the  leaves,  which  may  be  gathered  just  before  they 
b^gin  to  show  symptoms  of  decay.  The  bottom  leaves  will  be  first  ready,  and 
there  will  be  three  gatherings  in  the  season,  each  of  which  should  be  first 
slightly  dried  in  the  shade,  and  then  put  under  a  mat  to  be  fermented  in  the 
manner  of  new  hav.  After  having  lam  in  this  state  for  some  weeks,  it  may  be 
moistened  with  salt  and  water,  rolled  up  into  balls,  and  kept  in  a  cool  and 
rather  moist  place  till  wanted  for  use.  In  the  north  of  Europe,  where  the 
common  or  round-leaved  tobacco  (N.  rustica)  is  grown  by  every  cottaeer  for 
smoking,  they  do  not  take  the  trouble  of  fermentinff  it;  but  sunply  Sry  the 
leaves,  and  keep  them  in  bundles  m  a  dry  place,  till  wanted  for  nuing' their 
pipes.  We  see  no  reason  why  a  cottager  should  not  manufacture  both  his 
tohttcco  and  his  snufi^  and  we  shall  hereafter  give  him  copious  directions  for 
both. 

Medicinal  Plants, — Every  cottager  may  grow  two  or  three  of  these.  The 
stalks  of  the  medicinal  rhul»rb  are  as  good  for  tarts  as  those  of  the  species 
generally  ^own  for  that  purpose ;  and  the  roots  of  every  species  of  rhubarb 
partake  considerably  of  the  medicinal  properties  of  the  officinal  species. 
Chamomile  may  be  grown  on  a  seat,  or  on  the  slope  of  the  platform  on 
which,  according  to  our  plan,  the  cottage  should  stand.  Opium  is  a  most 
important  medicine  as  a  general  alleviator  of  pain,  and  every  cottager  may 
produce  it  either  from  the  common  lettuce  or  the  garden  poppy.  As  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  cinchona,  the  i4^corus  OUamus  may  be  grown.  But  to  enter 
into  details  of  matters  of  comparatively  secondary  importance  to  the  cot- 
tager would  exceed  our  limits. 

A  Model  CoUage  for  a  Country  Labourer,  (Jigs.  30.  to  40.)  —  We  pro- 
pose that,  in  all  cases,  cottages  should  stand  on  platforms  of  earth  raised 
from  2  to  4  fl.  above  the  natural  sui^e ;  that  the  minimum  accommodation 
should  be  a  kitchen,  back-kitchen  or  wash-house,  parlour,  bedroom  for  the 
man  and  wife,  one  for  girls,  and  one  for  boys.    These  accommodations  may* 
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cidier  be  arranged  on  one  floor,  as  in  Jig.  30.,  or  on  two  floors  as  in  Jtg.  88. 
The  offices  or  outdoor  appendages  we  propose,  in  either  case,  to  be,  a  cow- 
house, wood-house,  tool-house,  pigsty,  dunspit,  iaggot-shed,  and  tanks  for 
liquid  manure.  The  external  form  of  the  plan  of  the  house  we  propose  in 
all  cases  to  be  the  square,  as  containing  the  greatest  accommodation  with  the 
least  quantity  of  walling,  and  as  best  cucul^ed  for  accumulating  and  retain- 
ing heat.  We  would  place  this  square  so  as  that  a  south  and  north  line 
would  form  its  diagonal,  or  nearly  so;  by  which  means  the  four  sides  of  the 
walls  and  roof  would  receive  the  sun's  rays  every  day  in  the  year.  We 
would  always,  if  possible,  place  the  out-offices  on  the  north-west  side  of  the 
sauare,  and  the  entrance  on  the  south-east  side ;  but  the  entrance,  by  means 
or  a  porch,  and  by  placing  the  door  of  the  porch  on  either  of  the  sides  or  the 
front,  according  to  circumstances,  may  be  made  from  any  side,  so  as  to  accord 
with  the  road  or  street,  or  other  houses  to  which  the  cottage  may  be  consi- 
dered as  belonging,  and  exactly  the  same  internal  accommooBtions  retained ; 
the  out-offices  also  may  be  placed  on  any  side  at  pleasure.  The  dairy  should 
always  be  placed  on  the  north-west  or  north-east  side.  The  materials  of  the 
walls  of  this  cottaee  we  have  shown  m  the  plan  as  brick,  and  the  walls  them- 
selves as  built  with  a  vacuity  in  the  centre  of  each.  This  we  propose  to 
be  done  in  common  brickwork,  by  keeping  the  width  of  the  wau  at  1 1  in., 
working  the  outside  fair  (even) ;  and,  on  the  inside,  keeping  the  headers  or 
cross  bricks  2  in.  within  the  line  of  the  stretching  or  ler^hway  bricks,  and 
keeping  these  lengthway  bricks  2  in.  apart  along  the  centre  of  the  wall. 
Walls  built  in  this  way  are  much  handsomer  on  the  fair  side ;  at  least  equally 
strong  with  solid  walls ;  always  dry,  and  less  easily  penetrated  by  the  cold  in 
winter  or  the  heat  in  summer.  The  inner  surface  bans  uneven,  is  peculiarly 
fevourable  for  receiving  and  retaining  the  plaster.  HoDow  cottage  walls  may 
also  be  built  by  placing  the  bricks,  both  headers  and  stretchers,  on  edge,  as 
practised  by  Mr.  Silverlock  of  Chichester,  and  exemplified  in  several  cottages 
built  by  Mr.  Donald  at  Woking.  They  may  be  also  buOt  with  bricks  halved 
lengthways,  by  cutting  with  a  we  berore  burning,  as  recommended  by  Mr. 
Deam.  (Hmti  on  an  improved  Method  ofBuUding,  S^c.  London,  8vo,  1821.) 
The  roof  may  be  covered  with  tiles,  slates,  thatch,  &c.,  at  pleasure ;  we 

should  recommend  a  de- 
scription of  tile  recently 
manufactured  at  our  re- 
quest bv  Mr.  Peake  of  the 
Tunstall  Potteries,  New- 
castle under  Lyne.  It 
consists  of  a  flat  tile,  with 
the  side  edges  turned  up 
(^.29.  a)y  and  a  semi- 
cylindrical  tile  for  cover- 
ing the  edges  (J)),  These 
tiles  are  much  in  use  in 
Tuscany,  and  form  a  very 
handsome  roof,  which  may 
be  tolerably  flat,  and  yet 
perfectly  water-tight,  as 
m  the  elevation  of  the 
cottage^.  40. 

In  countries  where  stone  is  cheaper  than  brick,  that  material  may  be  used 
for  the  walls,  building  them  at  least  double  the  thickness,  and  adding  that 
thickness  to  the  outside,  as  the  dimensions  of  the  apartments  are  ahready  so 
small  as  not  to  admit  of  any  reduction.  The  walls  may  also  be  built  of  com- 
pressed lumps  of  earth,  or  in  the  pise  manner,  or  in  the  Cambridgeshire  or 
West  of  England  method  of  building  mud  walls.  The  latter  is  shortly  de- 
scribed by  Mr.  Denson,  in  A  PeatanFt  Voice^  S^c.  p.  28. 
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.  Figs,  30  to  40.  Plans,  sections,  and  elevations  in  perspective,  of  a  cottage 
with  the  requisite  accommodations  for  a  labourer  and  four  children,  on  one 
floor ;  and  K>r  a  cow,  pigs,  ducks,  hens,  pigeons,  and  bees,  in  the  out-offices. 

J^.  30.  a.  The  kitchen  or  living-room ;  the  floor  of  tiles,  or  payed ;  in  the 
ceiling,  nearly  over  the  hearth,  a  trap-door  to  the  loft,  whicn,  in  summer, 
may  be  partially  opened  to  promote  ventilation,  there  being  a  false  flue  in  the 
chimney  for  that  purpose,  which  will  hereafter  be  described. 

b.  A  small  parlour,  with  a  fire-place  and  boarded  floor ;  as  it  wiH  receive  a 
good  deal  of  heat  ftom  the  kitchen  fire,  it  will  seldom  require  a  fire  made  on 
purpose  for  it.  It  ought  to  have  a  small  ventilator  lii  the  cdling,  near  the 
stack  of  chimneys,  communicating  with  the  false  or  air  flue,  for  summer  use. 

c.  Family  bedroom ;  the  floor  of  tiles,  or  paved,  of  the  same  material  as 
that  of  the  kitchen. 

d.  Bedroom  for  girls ;  the  floor  boarded. 

e.  Bedroom  for  boys ;  the  floor  boarded.  There  may  be  a  door  in  the  par- 
tition between  these  small  rooms,  which  it  may  be  convenient  in  some  cases 
to  use  instead  of  the  door  between  the  ^Is'  bedroom  and  the  fiunily  bed- 
room. 

f.  Water-closet  for  the  mother,  girls,  and  females,  supplied  by  water  as  to 
be  hereafter  described. 

The  basin  may  be  of  brown  earthenware  or  of  ca«t  iron,  so  as  to  cost  very  little ;  the  door 
ought  to  open  inwards,  and  the  snuiU  wuidow  outwards,  so  that  every  movement  of  the  door  may 
act  as  a  ventilator.  The  basins  of  both  cloaets  communicate  with  an  earthen  pipe,  which  empties 
itself  into  the  reservoir  of  the  cesspools  for  liauid  manure.  The  liouid  ^manure  thus  gained  will 
be  of  so  much  value  to  the  garden,  as  alone,  independently  of  cleanliness  and  decmcy,  to  Justify 
the  expense  of  two  closets,  and  both  of  these  toa^^r-closets. 

g.  Tool-house,  and  man  and  boys'  water-closet,  with  an  opening  to  the 
loft  for  ventilation  :  supplied  with  water  fi-om  the  same  source  as  the  other 
water-closet. 

h.  Cowhouse,  with  a  post  and  trough  for  food  in  one  comer,  and  a  loft 
for  hay  and  straw  over ;  this  loft  may  be  got  at  through  a  trap-door,  by  the 
use  of  a  common  ladder. 

t.  House  for  ftiel,  lumber,  or  for  various  other  purposes,  such  as  roots  or 
other  food  for  the  cow  and  pigs.  In  cases  where  the  cottager  grows  com, 
it  may  be  made  his  bam ;  and  if  it  were  desired  to  have  this  bam  larger,  it 
could  easily  be  made  so,  by  projecting  the  whole  lean-to  2  or  3  ft.  mrther 
from  the  main  body  of  the  house. 

k.  Place  for  ducks  or  eeese,  with  a  small  poultry-stair  or  ladder  to  hen- 
loft  over / and  g.  This  Toft  ought  to  be  lined  with  straw  on  the  top  and 
sides,  in  order  to  keep  the  poultry  warm  in  winter  and  cool  in  summer. 

/,  Cistern  for  receiving  half  of  the  water  which  falls  on  the  roof. 

'  Considering  it  to  be  desirable  that  every  cottager  should  be  perfectly  independent  in  respect  of 
water,  and  also  that  rain-water  is  the  purest  of  all  water,  we  propose,  in  every  case,  to  collect  the 
water  which  foils  on  his  dwelling ;  to  filter  and  preserve  one  part  of  it,  in  a  tank,  for  cookery  pur. 
poses  i  and  to  preserve  the  other  part  unfllterea,  in  this  cistern  and  in  a  large  tank  below  it,  for 
the  purposes  of  the  water-closets  /  and  g,  for  the  use  of  the  cow  and  pigs,  washing  and  clean, 
ing.  and  the  garden.  It  Is  calculated  by  VVaistell  that  the  average  quantity  of  water  which  falls 
on  a  square  yard  of  surfocein  Britam,  in  a  year,  is  126  gallons,  which  for  this  building,  containing 
upwards  of  100  square  yards  of  roof,  will  give  12.600  gallons ;  an  ample  quantity  for  the  purposes 
mentioned.  A  cottage  constructed  on  this  prindple,  therefwe,  mav  be  set  down  in  any  situation, 
without  reference  to  a  natural  supply  of  water.  The  cistern  /  may  be  of  cast4nm ;  or  of  five  slabs 
grooved  into  each  other,  and  made  water-tight  with  Roman  cement  s  or  of  five  plates  of  Welsh 
date,  or  of  S4  large  flat  paving  tiles  set  in  cement;  or  it  mav  be  made  of  wood,  plastered  inside 
with  cement,  or  of  bricks  sent  in  cement,  and  plartered  within  with  the  tame  material ;  or  it  may 
be  simply  an  oU  cask.  However  constructed.  It  must  have  a  waste-pipe,  which,  when  tbedsteni 
If  full,  will  flow  over  into  the  tank  or  well  below,  shown  in  Jig.  33.  This  well  or  tank  Is  to  be  oob» 
aidered  as  the  grand  reservoir  of  the  premises ;  and  If  there  should  be  a  natural  niriog  Itt  It,  so 
much  the  better.  Should  the  culinary  or  filtering  tank  fail  at  any  time,  water  may  be  drawn  ftoM 
this  tank,  and  introduced  into  the  fllterins  tank. 

m,  A  pump,  which  ought  to  be  one  of  Siebe's  rotatory  pumps  (Gard, 
Mag.,  vol.  V.  p.  54<5.),  and  arranged  so  that,  in  addition  to  the  common  uses  of 
a  pump,  the  water  can  at  pleasure  be  raised  from  the  tank  below  into  the  cis- 
tern above.  Siebe's  pump  is  particularly  adapted  for  this  purpose :  it  costs 
no  more  than  a  common  pump,  and  is  much  less  likely  to  go  out  of  order. 

n.  The  open  yard,  whicn  should  have  a  gentle  incunation  from  all  sides 
towards  the  dungpit  (  p). 
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o,  IHgsty,  with  a  rubbing-post  in  tlie  opeQ  area  or  feeding-place. 

Two  old  barrels,  for  [rigs'  food,  will  require  to  be  placed  under  cover ;  and  where  they  can  be 
kept  from  fteesing  tn  winter,  and  from  being  extremely  hot  in  summer.  One  of  these  ought  to 
be  6niiig  while  the  other  is  emptyingjand  the  contents  should  not  be  made  use  of  before  ferment, 
ation'  has  commenced  (see  p.  171.).  The  Aael-house  (0  will  be  a  very  good  situation  for  these 
tubs  in  summer,  and  a  comer  of  the  cow-bouse  (A)  in  winter. 

7,  Shed  for  faggot-wood,  o,  and  9,  may  be  roofed  with  one  lean-to  or 
pavilion  roof  of  uniform  height  and  width ;  or  if  com  is  grown  by  the  cot- 
ti^er,  then,  instead  of  a  roof  of  slates,  tiles,  &c.,  may  be  substituted  a  floor  of 
joists  of  the  same  width  as  required  for  the  roof ;  and  on  this  floor  may  be 
laid,  first,  a  layer  of  faggots,  and  on  these  built  the  com  or  hay  as  a  stack  or 
stacks,  and  thatched  in  the  usual  manner.  This  would  save  the  expense  of 
dies  or  slates,  and  also  the  ground  that  would  otherwise  be  requisite  as  a 
rick-stand. 

r  r.  Two  cesspools  for  liquid  manure,  L  e.  for  all  the  drainings  of  the  open 
yard  after  they  have  passed  through  the  dungpit  (  p),  for  the  water  of  the  two 
closets,  and  m>m  the  sink  to  be  described  under 31.  (r),  including  soap- 
suds and  all  waste  or  foul  water  made  on  the  premises. 

As  it  Is  found  advantageous  that  this  liquid  manure  should  uadeno  fermentatioo,  no  lets  than 
pii»*  food,  before  It  is  used,  two  cesspools  become  necesaarjr,  and  abo  an  arrangement  by  whldi 
the  supplies  ftom  the  diflwent  sources  can  be  turned  into  either  cesspocrf  at  pleasure.  This  is  to 
be  eflbcted  by  the  plug-hole  s,  3  ft.  deep»  the  sides  of  which  are  built  of  brick  or  stone,  and  the 
bottom  fiirmed  of  one  stone  containing  two  hcdes,  each  3  in.  diameter ;  the  left-hand  hole  oommuni. 
eating  with  the  left-hand  cesspool,  and  the  right-hand  with  the  other.  A  plug,  with  a  handle  4  or 
5  ft.  long,  is  to  be  used  fbr  stopping  the  communication  with  the  cesspool  whira  is  flUed  or  under, 
going  fimentaUon ;  and  as  these  pools  are  alternately  filled  and  emptied,  the  plug  can  be  removed 
from  the  one  hole  in  the  regulating  well  to  the  other.  These  pools  are  placed  without  the  open 
ymnj.  In  the  supposed  garden,  for  the  greater  convenience  of  emptying  them. 

The  platform  on  which  the  house  stands,  or  appears  to  stand,  and  which 
will  be  better  understood  by  referring  to  J!gs.  36.  and  40.,  is  level  on  the 
entrance  firont  and  on  the  other  fronts  or  sides  it  forms  inclined  planes, 
for  the  sake  of  easy  ascent  and  descent  to  the  out-offices  or  to  the  garden : 
the  inclined  plane  commences  at  u  and  ends  at  v. 

The  platform  U  5  ft.  broad,  and  includes  a  border  of  1  ft.  for  wall  trees  and  flowers  next  the 
house,  and  a  margin  of  1  ft.,  which  should  be  of  turf  on  the  outer  edge,  leavbig  a  walk  between 
of  S  ft.,  which  ou^t  to  be  gravelled.  The  exterior  sides  of  the  platform  (to)  may  have  difllerent 
degrees  of  slope,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  soil  and  the  culture  or  applicanon  of  the^t- 
Ibrm.  For  a  loamy  soil,  where  the  piatfbrm  is  to  be  covered  with  turf,  with  a  fbne  or  a  box  hedge 
idMNit  2  ft  high  along  its  upper  an^.  the  i^ope  may  be  45° ;  where  a  loamy  soil  is  to  be  cultivated 
as  a  flower-border,  the  slope  may  be  nrom  SfP  to  S9> ;  a  sandy  soil  should  have  a  still  greater  slope. 
Where  stones  are  abundant,  the  slope  may  be  fbrmed  into  rockwork.  with  a  small  hedge  at  top^ 
or  a  dwarf  wall,  or  a  row  of^  rough  stones.  Aloni^  the  upper  edge  of  the  slope,  in  the  line  of  the 
•man  hedge,  we  should  recommend,  in  almost  every  case,  some  standard  fhiit  trees  to  be  planted ; 
in  order  that  their  roots  might  bring  into  use  the  soil  accumulated  in  the  platform,  and  their  tops 
the  vacant  q»ce,  speaking  with  reference  to  vegetation,  over  the  roof  of  the  house  In  some 
rituations,  it  mi|^t  be  worth  while  to  fbrm  a  rough  trellis  over  the  roof,  and  at  about  a  fbot  above 
the  roof,  and  on  this  trellis  to  train  either  apples,  pears,  plums,  or  vines ;  in  severe  climates,  ivy, 
fbr  the  sake  retaining  heat  in  winter.  On  the  side  walls  of  the  cottage  we  would  have  fhnt 
trees  or  vines,  together  with  evei^flowerlng  roses,  honeysuckles,  clematis,  white  and  yellow  (J. 
fHiticans)  jasmine,  Chimoninthus  fHtgrans,  and  wistitrja  Conseoukno. 

Tbejplatform  may  be  ascended  from  the  garden,  either  by  the  inclined  plane  («  v)  leading  to  the 
oat-oflBces ;  by  a  similar  inclined  plane  directly  in  fkont ;  or  by  steps  (y).  The  descent  to  the  cel. 
bur  is  by  6  or  7  steps  (z). 

The  piatfbrm  may  be  ascended  from  the  garden,  either  by  the  inclined 

Slane  (u  v)  leading  to  the  out-offices ;  by  a  similar  inclined  plane  directly  in 
ront ;  or  by  steps  (  v).   The  descent  to  the  cellar  is  by  6  or  7  steps  («). 
Fig,  31.  Pian  of  the  Cellar  Floor,  Heating  Flue,  and  Foundatiofu, 

a.  Steps  of  descent.  If  the  firont  of  such  a  porch  were  to  any  other  quar- 
ter than  the  south-east,  the  porch  should  be  larger  with  an  exterior  door ;  if 
it  fronted  the  south-west,  uie  entrance  to  the  porch  ought  to  be  on  its 
south  side,  for  the  sake  of  protection  from  the  weather. 

b.  Apartment  serving  as  a  beck-kitchen,  wash-house,  brew-house,  bake 
house,  &c.,  as  wdl  as  for  boiling  or  scalding  food  for  the  cow,  pigs,  and 
poultiT. 

c.  Store  cellar  for  potatoes,  beer,  home-made  wines,  salt  meat,  and  simiU 
lar  articles  of  permanent  provision. 

dy  Milk-house  and  pantry ;  in  the  farther  comer  in  the  ceiling  ousht  to  be 
a  small  grated  opening,  communicating  with  the  vacuity  in  the  wall,  to  pror 
mote  ventilation ;  the  exterior  window  ought  to  be  of  wire  or  hair  cloth, 
which  both  excludes  air  and  heat  or  cold. 
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Copper  for  brewing,  washing,  &c.,  unless  a  copper  pot  or  iron  box  is 
fixed  over  the  oven,  when  a  separate  copper  becomes  unnecessary. 

ft  Oven  for  baking,  and  also  for  heating  the  floor  of  the  living-room  and 
family  bedroom. 

The  oounet  of  this  flue  are  so  contrived  that  the  coven,  supposing  them  to  be  ooewfiiot  tiles, 
.  will  form  the  floor  of  the  two  rooms  which  it  heats.  The  flues  roav  be  of  any  convenient  depth 
exceeding  18  in.,  their  sides  built  of  brick  on  edge  not  plastered,  and  the  intervsils  between  the  flues 
fllled  up  with  loose  stones  or  rough  gravel.  If  the  flues  are  made  deep,  which  in  some  cases  may 
be  found  cheaper  than  preparing  a  raised  solid  basis  on  which  to  build  shallow  flues,  then  the  side 
walls  may  be  tied  together  by  brick.on-edge  worlc  (A),  and  the  foundation  of  the  partition  wail, 
which  separates  the  fimily  bedroom  from  the  kitchen  will  contribute  to  the  same  end.  To  equalise 
the  heat  given  out  by  the  flue,  and  to  prevent  the  kitdicn  floor  from  being  too  hot  where  the  flue 
proceeds  flrom  the  oven,  a  double  covering  is  there  shown,  with  a  vacuity  of  6  In.  betweea  tiM 
under  cover  and  the  floor,  flrom  the  oven  /  to  g ;  a  section  of  which  may  be  seen  in  JUf.  SB.  at  g. 

As  fiiggote  «re  intended  to  be  burnt  in  the  oven,  the  soot  produced  will  be  very  trifling ;  bat  the 
Hues  may  be  cleaned  once  a  year  by  taking  up  a  tile  at  each  end  of  the  diflbrent  courses  of  the 
flue.  A  little  reflection  will  convince  any  one  of  the  immense  superiority  of  this  mode  of  beating 
the  air  of  a  room  over  any  other  whatever.  By  open  fire-places,  by  stoves,  steam- pipes,  or  water- 
pipes,  unless  indeed  these  are  in  the  floor,  and,  by  heated  air,  the  coldest  stratum  or  air  Is  always 
found  immediately  on  the  floor,  where,  far  the  sake  of  the  feet  and  legs,  the  air  ought  to  be  hot. 
test ;  by  the  method  of  under.ground  flues  the  lowest  stratum  Is  necessarily  the  hottest,  which 
must  bepreferable  for  the  foet  and  legs  of  grown  peiaons.  and  for  the  whole  bodies  of  little  cblU 
dreu.  llie  heat  being  difibsed  over  tne  whole  suraoe  of  the  floor,  must  contribute  greatly  to  the 
equaUty  of  the  temperature  throughout  the  lipartmtnt,  and  the  maa  of  loose  stones  will  oontimie 
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to  give  out  beat  for  a  day  or  two,  accordiiig  to  the  aeeaoB  of  the  year,  after  every  time  that  the 
oven  la  heated.  The  heat  ftom  the  floor.  In  its  aaccnt  to  the  roof,  will  warm  whatevw  It  meets 
with  ;  but  thb  is  not  the  case  with  either  raised  stoves  or  open  fires.  In  beating  by  tvgen  fires  or 
eoouDoo  stoves,  the  heat  ascends  directly  to  the  ceiling,  and  Is  there  in  a  great  measure  wasted  as 
Car  as  it  respecU  the  bodies  of  the  persons  in  the  apartment :  but  by  this  mode  the  ceiling  will  not 
in  general  be  hotter  than  the  floor.  Except  when  there  is  a  fire  in  the  oven,  its  door  must  be 
kMt  perfectly  dose,  and  a  damper  in  the  upright  flue,  to  be  afterwards  mentioned,  nearly  so. 

Over  the  oven,  and  as  a  cover  to  it,  instead  of  teickwork,  might  be  placed,  or  built  in,  a  cast- 
iron  box  or  iron  pot  for  heating  water,  as  shown  by  the  dotted  hues  in  the  plan  Jl^.  31,  and  by  * 


\nfiM.JL  The  upfier  surfkoe  of  tMs  box  or  pot  might  form  a  part  of  the  kitchen  floor,  as' in 
Jig. ». ;  and  might  have  a  property  secured  flat  lid  on  that  side,  to  admit  of  putting  in  and  taking 
:  or  the  box  might  be  entirely  buried  in  masonry,  as  in  i^.  32.,  and  in  that  case  a  part  of 


1  and  takii 

it  aboaldjprqiect  from  the~waB  into  the  back  kitchen,  andf  shoulJ  Tiave  a  lid  to  open,  for  Ui^ur. 
poae  of  flUing  and  cleaning  oat,  and  a  oock  f/)  for  the  purpose  of  drawing  off  the  water.  If  this 
box  wereSft  or  2^  ft.  square,  and  9in.  or  lOln.  deep,  it  would  supersede  the  necessity  of  the  cop. 
per  ifie-  ^-  ^)«  uad  in  summer,  when  the  heat  of  the  flue  was  not  wanted,  a  damper  withdrawn 
would  admit  the  smoke  to  ascend  directlv  to  the  chimney  top. 

A  ftmily  with  a  pot  or  box  of  this  kind  over  their  oven,  the  box  or  pot  either  opening  only  from 
the  kitchen  above,  or  both  (max  above  and  from  the  back  kitchen,  would,  throughout  the 
Tear,  scarody  reqiirife  any  other  fire  than  what  was  made  in  the  oven ;  all  their  roasting  and  bak> 
ing  would  be  done  in  the  oven,  and  all  their  boiling  in  the  pot  or  box  ovw  it  As  it  might  not 
be  always  convenient  or  desirable  to  boil  the  large  box  mr  pot  hill  of  water,  there  might  be  a  wdl 
of  6  in.  diameter  and  9  in.  deep  cast  in  its  bottom,  and  the  small  quantity  of  water  which  this  well 
would  contain  woukl  t»e  boiled  with  very  little  ftiel ;  for  tea,  or  any  similar  purpose,  a  tin  Jug  of 
water  might  be  set  in  amon^  the  water  in  the  well,  which  would  keep  thejonner  perfectly  pure. 

of  this  welf,  or  oat  of  the  box  or  pot  when  in  common  use,  troai  the  upper  kitchen,  without 
'  •  "       ^  half  of  tr 


A  very  sauill  quantitv  of  fUei  consumed  In  such  an  oven  will  have  a  powerful  ellbct  in  heating  the 
"  Fve  i^  from  the  difficulty  of  the  heat  e«»ping  by  the  sides.  Wat* 
■  well,  0 


Vater  might  easily  be  drawn 


stooping,  by  a  sonde  fOanf.  Mag.,  vol.  v.  p.  656.)  with  a  long  handle  One  half  of  the  water  which 
fldls  on  the  roof  of  tne  building,  we  have  berore  stated,  is  proposed  to  be  conducted  into  the 
cistern  (/),  for  general  purposes ;  the  remaining  half  we  propose  to  conduct  Into  a  tank,  thence  U> 
pass  through  a  flitering  stratum  into  a  reservoir,  for  culinary  use. 

m.  The  receiying  tank,  which,  in  addition  to  the  pipe  from  the  roof,  has 
anodier  pipe  from  the  inside  with  a  funnel,  into  whicn  to  pour  a  supply  for 
filtration,  from  the  pimip  (Jig,  30.  m),  in  times  of  great  drought,  or  at  any 
time  when  the  culinary  reservoir  was  exhausted. 

n,  Waste  pipe  from  this  tank,  communicating  with  the  drain  pipe. 

o.  Drain  pipe,  communicating  with  the  well  of  the  cesspools,  (imjig.  30 J) 

f)y  Filtering  tank,  consisting  of  sand  and  charcoal,  placed  on  a  lK>ttom 
raised  4  in.  from  the  bottom  of  the  receiving  tank. 

The  filter,  including  the  fklse  bottom  of  slate  pierced  with  holes,  and  the  top  a  thin  plate  of 
filtering  stone,  is  1  ft.  in  thickness :  the  water  ascends  through  it,  and  then  runs  off  into  the  leser  • 
voir  tank,  so  that  the  operation  of  filtering  cannot  go  on  unlcas  there  isadepth  of  at  least  1  ft.  6i>. 
of  water  in  the  recriving  tank.  There  is  a  large  cock  or  hole,  stopped  with  a  phig,  near  the  boU 
torn  of  the  receiving  tank,  by  opening  which,  when  the  reserve  tank  is  ftill,  the  filtered  water  wUl 
rush  backwards  through  the  filter,  and  thus  free  it  from  Impurities.  There  are  several  advan- 
tages  attending  this  arrangement,  which  we  shall  not  stop  at  present  to  point  out 

9,  Receiving  tank  for  the  filtered  water,  communicating  by  a  c6ck  with 
the  sink  r,  and  the  sink  having  a  stink-trap  (of  which  there  is  a  cheap  and 
excellent  sort  m  earthenware,  by  Peake  of  Tunstall),  connected  with  a 
waste  pipe  #,  which  joins  the  drain  pipe  o. 

/,  Foundations  of  the  outbuildings,  shown  in^.  30,  by  fg  hik  I  and  m, 

«,  Tank,  or  well  of  water  for 
general  purposes,  and  for  supplying 
the  filtering  tank  in  times  ot  extra- 
ordinary drought. 

Fig,  32.  section  on  the  Une  o  H  in 
i^.31.  to  show  the  depth  of  the 
flues ;  the  double  cover  and  vacuity 
between  the  covers  at  a ;  the  cast- 
iron  box  of  hot  water,  * ;  the  cock 
for  emptying  it,  / ;  the  small  lid  for 
10  Ft  filling  It,  m;  the  oven,  n;  the  cop- 
per, o;  the  natural  surface  of  the 


Ft5 


-L-L 


ground,  p ;  and  the  surface  of  the  platform,  q, 
Fig,  33.  SecHon  on  the  line  iK.  of  Fig,  30. 


a.  Natural  surface  of  the  ground, 
ft.  Surface  of  the  platform. 
e.  Level  of  the  foundations  of  the  oeuar. 

Foundations  of  the  other  walls. 

Foundation  of  the  oven. 
/,  Foundation  of  the  partition  wall  between 
.  the  llving.jrQ0m  and  fkmily  bedroom. 

Wettortank. 


A,  Sicb«*s  pump,  with  an  ascending  pipe  into 

the  general  cistern. 
L  Cistern  for  the  water^loaets. 
k.  Place  for  ducks  or  geese  beneath. 
^  Hen-house,  with  looUhouse  and  man*s  water- 

closet  under. 
fN,  Family  bedroom. 

«,  Loft,  with  ventilator,  or  trap-door,  flrom  the 
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for  a  false  window,  a  place  for  a  dog  under  it,  the  pigeonry  over  the  porch, 
and  the  door  to  the  yard  behind. 
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Fig,  35.  Plan  of  a  Cottage  with  the  same  accommodatiom  as  the  foregoing,  but 
differently  arranged,  and  with  a  veranda.  The  difference  in  fhe  aspect  of 
this  cottage  will  be  ascertained  bv  observing  the  compass ;  the  north  and 
south  line  being  in  the  direction  of  from  left  to  right,  whereas  in  plan  J!g.  30. 
it  is  from  right  to  left.  The  entrance,  therefore,  is  placed  against  the  north- 
east front,  in  order  that,  by  placing  the  door  on  one  side  of  the  porch,  it  may 
open  to  the  south-east.  An  intenor  arrangement  is  shown,  which  we  con- 
sider preferable  to  that  of  30.,  because  the  communication  with  the 
cellar,  by  means  of  the  stau*  (a)  in  the  lean-to  and  the  (firect  entrance  to 
the  yard  (b\  is  more  convenient.  The  size  of  the  cowhouse  (c),  though 
somewhat  diminished,  is  still  large  enough  for  a  small  cow ;  the  space  (^) 
for  ducks  or  ^eese,  and  for  a  ladder  to  the  hen-house,  is  not  quite  so  com- 
modious as  m  the  other  plan ;  but  on  the  whole,  notwithstanding  these 
drawbacks,  we  consider  this  plan  as  more  cdnveniently  arranged  t^m  the 
preceding  one. 

Extenorly  the  platform  is  level  as  far  as  the  steps  to  the  porch  (e),  and 
thence  it  forms  an  inclined  plane  to  the  natural  surface. 

./;  The  veranda,  which  ts  supported  by  trunki  of  larch  or  spruce  fir  treea,  with  the  bark  on,  will 
add  much  to  the  cornrort  and  economical  uses  of  this  residence.  It  will  serre  every  year  for  drying 
kidneybenns,  and  other  beans  and  peas  in  the  straw ;  for  hanging  up  Indian  com  or  tobaoco,  or 
any  sorts  of  garden  seeds  or  garden  l.erbs  which  the  cottager  may  wish  to  dry.  In  wet  aeasona 
he  may  dry  the  whole  of  his  wheat,  barley,  oats,  or  even  hay  there ;  the  fkmiiy  washing  may  be 
suspended  on  lines,  and  dried  there  in  alt  weathers  ;  as  well  as  various  sorts  of  work  performed 
with  comfort,  and  children  sent  out  to  play  during  rain  or  snow 

Fig,  3C.  IVie  perspective  elevation  shows  the  bee-house,  with  pigeon-house 
over,  and  a  place  for  a  dog  or  for  rabbits,  entering  from  beneath  the  steps 
to  the  porch. 


Figs.  37.  to  40,  A  design  for  a  cottage,  rvith  the  same  general  accommodO" 
Hons  as  fig!!,  30.  and  35.;  but  without  a  cellar  floor,  and  with  the  addition 
of  a  bedroom  floor. 

Fig.  37.  Ground  plan. 


a.  Kitchen. 
Parlour. 

r.  Back  kitchen,  the  descent  to  which  is  by  fire 
steps. 

rf.  Stair  to  be<lroom«,  under  which  arc  the  oven 
and  boiler,  the  former  with  its  flue  under  the 
kitchen  anil  parlour  floors,  which  are  both 
pared  with  tiles  or  stone. 

r.  Sink,  supplied  ai  in  yZ/j.  30.  and  S4.,  from  a 

.  Dltcring  tank. 

/,  Dairy  and  iiantry. 

lit  Women's  wat.«r.claiiet. 


A,  Tool  .house  and  men's  water-cloaet 

f,  Ctstem  for  water-closets,  with  tank  or  well 
under,  and  place  for  ducks  and  gccae,  and 
ladder  to  poultrj'.housc  at  one  side. 

k.  Cowhouse. 

/,  Wooii,  or  other  fucL 

r«,  Open  yard. 

n,  Pigsty. 

o,  Dung^pit 

Pf  Faj^goCshed. 

7,  Well  for  regubtiog  plug. 

/  r.  Cesspools. 
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The  platform  is  the  same  as  in  the  other  plans^  the  inclined  plane  begin- 
ning at  c,  and  continuing  to  the  extremity  of  the  outbuildings^ 

Fig,  38.  showt  the  he£wm fioofy  in  whnch  the  bedrooms  a  and  6,  over  the 
back  Kitchen  and  dairy,  are  on  a  lower  level  than  the  bedrooms  c  and  over 
the  kitchen  and  parlour.  The  positions  of  the  different  beds,  chests  of 
drawers,  and  dressing-tables,  in  the  difierent  rooms,  are  indicated,  alid  the 
vacuity  in  the  exterior  wall  is  shown  as  in  the  ground  plan. 


Ft  10 


90  Ft: 

— 1 


Cy  Two  dosets. 

This  design  is  more  particularly  calculated  for  low,  moist,  shady,  or  con- 
fined situations,  where  it  might  not  be  considered  advisable  to  sleep  on  the 
ground  floor ;  it  is  of  course  somewhat  more  expensive  in  execution  than 
either  of  the  two  preceding  plans,  and  not  quite  so  weU  adapted  as  they 
for  walls  built  in  the  pise  manner. 

Section  on  the  lines  A  B  in  JSgs.ST,  38.,  showing  the  levd  of  the 
open  yard,  a;  passage  from  the  back  utchen,  b;  sunk  -area  under  the  stair 
to  give  head-room  for  attending  the  oven,  c;  oven,  d;  water-box  over  it  on 
a  level  with  the  kitchen  floor,  e;  flues  for  heating  the  kitchen,  /;  plat- 
form,^; naturd  surface,  A;  lower  bed-room,  i;  lai^r  loh  over,  k;  closet,  /; 
situation  of  openings  to  the  false  flue  for  ventuation,  m  n;  cornice  for 
swallows,  0  o. 
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jF%.40.  Pertpeetive  elevation  ofjles.37,  to  39.,  in  which  are  seen  the 
bee-house  with  pigeon  place  over,  and,  on  the  left,  the  window  to  the  cow- 
house and  thfe  door  to  the  yard. 


No  estimate  is  given  of  the  expense  of  erecting  these  cottages,  because 
that  Mrill  vary,  exc^in^ly  in  different  parts  of  the  country.  For  20  miles 
round  London,  the  design 30.  to  34.  would  cost,  according  to  the  esti- 
mate of  an  eminent  builder,  upwards  of  300/. ;  figs,  35.  and  36.  upwards  of 
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350/.;  Jigs,  37,  to  40.  upwards  of  400/.  The  same  extensively  employed 
fi;entleman  informed  us,  that  in  Sussex  these  desi^s  might  be  erected  for 
less  than  half  the  above  sums.  A  proprietor,  with  the  mate^als  on  his 
own  estate,  whatever  might  be  the  part  of  the  country  in  which  that  estate 
was  situated,  might  erect  the  first  two  desi^s  at  little  more  than  100/.,  and 
the  third  at  less  than  150/.  Provided  an  mdustrious  labourer  could  get  a 
lease  for  a  long  period  of  years,  or  in  perpetuity,  at  a  moderate  rent,  he 
might  erect  an  excellent  cottage,  with  all  the  aix>ve  accomodations,  by 
cooperation  or  exchange,  on  one  or  olhct  of  the  following  plans :  — 

1.  By  contracting  to  exchan^  a  part  of  the  labour  of  fas  hours  of  recre- 
ation with  the  tradesmen  requisite  to  assist  him  with  labour.  By  eotering 
into  a  similar  contract  with  those  proprietors  or  dealers,  or  with  the  parish 
to  which  he  belongs,  for  timber  and  other  materials,  to  be  placed  against  a 
certain  portion  of  his  hours  of  labour;  all  the  walls  being  formed  of  earth 
in  the  pisee  manner,  or  otherwise,  by  himself  and  another  labourer,  and  by 
degrees,  even  if  the  time  occupied  should  be  two  years.  Labourers  who 
so  occupy  themselves  ought  to  have  a  magistrate's  permission  to  do  so  on 
Sundays  for  a  certain  period. 

2,  Six  persons,  viz.,  a  bricklayer  or  mason,  a  carpenter,  a  plasterer,  'and 
a  slater  or  thatcher,  and  two  labourers,-  might  join  together  and  construct 
such  a  cottage  at  their  leisure  hours  and  on  Sundays ;  they  might  then 
either  let  it  for  rent,  or  sell  it  and  divide  the  profits :  or  they  may  build  six 
houses,  and  each  occupy  one ;  priority  of  occupation  being  determined  by  lot. 

The  great  secrets,  by  which  a  labourer  can  obtain  a  cottage  of  this  sort,  are 
cooperation,  and  exchanging  labour  for  labour,  and  labour  also  for  mate- 
rials. It  is  true  this  is  rather  a  retrograde  st^  in  the  progrc^  Of  civilis- 
ation, but  we  apprehend  it  to  be  t£e  most  suitable  one  to  the  present 
circumstances  of  the  labouring  classes  in  Britain.    The  great  difficulty,  we 


lease.  For  our  own  part,  we  think  there  ought  to  be  no  leases  for  build-* 
ing  shorter  than  for  perpetuity ;  and  justice  and  equity  seem  to  us  ta 
require  that  the  annual  rent  for  land  so  let  in  perpetuity  to  be  built  on, 
should  be  less,  rather  than  more,  than  the  common  rent  Qf  such  land  when 
used  for  ordinary  purposes  in  its  neighbourhood.  We  say  less,  because 
rent,  where  there  is  the  seciuity  of  a  house  for  its  being  regularly  paid,  must 
eventually  be  a  more  certain  annuity  than  a  rent  depending  on  the  suc- 
cess of  crops.  We  are  here  speaking  of  the  reason  of  the  thing,  and 
with  landlords  in  our  eye,  of  moderation,  joined  to  a  little  humanity,  which, 
we^have  no  doubt,  always  produces  a  policy  which  will  be  found  best  in  the 
long  run.  We  are  well  aware  that  in  most  cases  the  landlord  accepts  the 
offer  of  as  high  a  rent  as  he  is  promised,  and  that  the  powerful  natural  de- 
sire of  possessing  land,  often  mduces  the  poor  man  to  promise  more  than 
he  can  pay.  For  our  own  part,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that,  were 
we  an  active  youns  labourer,  gardener,  or  mechanic,  without  property,  we 
should  greatly  prefer  emigrating  to  America  or  Australia,  where  we  could 
get  land  in  perpetuity,  to  building  here  on  any  shorter  lease. 

Perhaps  we  may  be  asked  why  we  have  not  given  simpler  and  cheaper 
plans,  such  as  might  be  built  any  where  for  50/.  or  60/. ;  our  answer  is^  tnat 
tor  such  cottages  no  plans  are  wanted ;  they  may  be  seen  every  where»  In 
England  they  can  be  built  by  any  hedge  carpenter,  with  the  assistance  of  a 
labourer :  in  Scotland  what  is  called  a  "  decent  cottage "  consists  of  two 
apartments,  a  butt  and  a  ben,  with  earthen  floors  and  without  ceilings ;  In 
Ireland  a  hole  is  dug  in  a  dry  bank  on  the  side  of  a  hill,  and  a  roof  of  rungs 
and  turves  put  over  it.  We  have  no  wish  to  increase  the  number  of  such 
wretched  habitations ;  we  think  labourers,  as  a  part  of  the  human  family*- 
deserve  something  better,  and  we  wish  to  raise  their  taste,  and  give  them 
some  idea  of  the  natural  rights  of  man.  There  is  abundance  of  land,  oC- 
materials,  and  of  labour,  in  Great  Britain,  for  transforming  every  two-roomed 
hut  into  such  cottages  as  we  have  described ;  and  there  can  be  no  reason 


are  well  aware, 


sufficiently  cheap,  and  on  a  long 
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why  this,  or  somediiiig  better,  is  not  done,  the  root  of  which  may  not  be 
traced  to  ignorance,  and  that  depression  of  circumstances  and  want  of  per- 
sonal comforts  which  preclude  taste  and  the  pride  of  appearances.  We  do 
not,  therefore,  expect  much,  till  a  generation  arises  sufficiently  enlightened 
to  know  their  natural  rights,  and  sufficiently  skilful  and  energetic  to  assert 
them,  and  to  cooperate  in  such  a  way  as  to  obtain  them.  All  useful 
knowledge,  and  all  useful  food,  lodging,  and  clothing,  are  surely  destined 
to  be  coomaon  to  all  men. 


Art.  III.  On  the  Extent  ajid  Culture  of  Cottage  Gardens  tvith 
and  without  Cows^  and  on  Brewing,  Bahingy  and  other  Points  of 
the  Hwhandry  of  the  Cottager,    By  a  Practical  Gardener.  . 

Sir, 

In  attempting  to  digest  a  plan  of  cottage  economy  for  a  labouring  man, 
its  utility  mil  chiefly  depend  on  its  simplicity.  To  accomplish  this  as  well 
as  I  am  able,  I  will  arrange  and  consider  the  departments  as  they  natui'ally 
occur  in  practice,  banning  with  the  man  himself,  as  tlie  primary  cause  of 
enquiry,  and  proceedmg  in  tlie  following  order,  viz* :  — 

1.  A  Man,  Wife,  and  Three  or  Four  Chilchen ;  Cottage  and  Garden  ; 
making  Bread,  and  brewing  Beer ;  Provision  for  a  Pig ;  Hog-tubs ;  Sty, 
Cesspools,  and  Pig ;  Fowls  and  Ducks ;  Cultivation  of  the  Garden. 

2.  A  Man,  Wife,  and  Seven  to  Eight  or  Ten  Children ;  a  Cow ;  Advantages 
of  keeping  a  Cow;  Ground  necessary  to  keep  one,  and  its  Culture ;  Rab- 
bits and  Pigeons. 

1.  A  Man,  Wife,  and  Three  or  Four  C/iUdren.  —  It  would  be  a  libel  on 
human  nature  to  suppose  that  any  young  man,  about  to  enter  the  married 
state,  is  totally  indinerent  to  the  consequences  likely  to  arise  from  a  change 
of  such  magnitude.  He  miut  naturally  expect  a  young  family;  and  for 
this  young  ramily  it  is  his  imperative  duty  to  make  a  provision.  He  must 
expect,  likewise,  that,  year  after  year,  the  wants  of  this  family  will  be  con- 
tinually increasing  ;  and,  consequently,  demanding  greater  and  greater  sacri- 
fices, with  increasing  exertions  on  bis  part ;  and  that  these  sacrifices  and 
exertions  will  be  required  of  him,  not  merely  for  a  short  season,  but  for 
almost  an  unlimited,  or,  at  least,  an  indefinite  period.  These  weighty  con- 
siderations, one  would  reasonably  suppose,  would  induce  any  man  of  ordi- 
nary prudence  to  examine  into  his  ways  and  means ; "  and  if  his  little 
stock  of  money  is  low,  as  is  too  frequently  the  case,  let  him  immediately 
begin  to  hoard,  week  after  week,  with  unremitting  care,  evety  surpence  ;  foi*, 
af^er  all  his  care,  he  will  still  find  great  difficulty  in  answering  the  demands 
Qiade  upon  his  pocket  by  such  an  eventful  change.  He  must  provide  a 
cottage,  and  furnish  it ;  he  must  have  a  garden  to  produce  vegetables  for 
himself  and  family,  with  nearly  as  many  more  as  will  keep  a  pig.  With 
these  to  make  a  beginning  (and  they  ought  to  be  considerecl  indispensable)^ 
a  poor  man  may,  by  ereat  industry  and  good  management  (to  teach  him  the 
latter  is  the  object  of  these  remarks),  contrive  to  rear  a  family  of  three  or 
four  children,  and  live  with  his  wife  m  comparative  comfort  and  respectable 
lity.  While,  on  the  other  hand,  when  a  man  is  so  unfortunate  as  to  be 
drawn  into  a  hasty  and  improvident  marriage  (and  this  is  too  frequently  the 
case),  his  friends  are  probably  displeased,  and  unwilling,  or,  what  is  more 
likely,  unable,  to  assist  him.  Thus  he  is  compelled,  bemg  pennyless,  to  take 
up  his  abode  with  his  wife's  relations,  who  are  as  poor  as  himself  (save  a 
little  old  furniture,  of  which  he  has  the  use);  and  here  he  thoughtlessly 
spends,  year  after  year,  his  scanty  earnings,  without  attempting  to  purchase 
the  few  uttle  necessaries  to  furnish  a  cottage  for  himself  with,  merely  becau+^e 
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he  is  not  in  the  immediate  want  of  them,  until  his  increasing  fiunily  absorbs  th^ 
whole.  His  wife's  relations  quarrel  with  him,  or  can  no  longer  accommodate 
him;  he  applies  to  the  overseer  for  a  house  or  employment ;  is  insulted  and 
exposed  before  his  neighbours ;  and  soon,  very  soon,  the  same  individual  who 
would,  in  all  probabihty,  under  more  favourable  circumstances,  have  become 
a  useful  member  of  society,  now  gradually  becomes  a  careless,  reckless,  con- 
firmed pauper;  is  pronounced  "  incorrigible "  by  the  magistrates  and  parish 
officers ;  wnile  he  does  not  ladL  offensive  epithets,  nor  the  disposition  to 
bestow  them,  upon  those  whom  he  only  considers  as  enemies  and  oppres- 
sors. This  melanch<^y,  and,  I  fear,  too  true,  picture,  clearly  shows  how 
necessary,  how  essential,  to  the  future  happiness  and  well-doing  in  life  it  is, 
for  a  man  to  commence  his  matrimonial  life  with  possessing  himself  of  fi 
decently  furnished 

Cottage  and  Garden,  — ^With  a  cottage  of  at  least  two  rooms ;  with  a  dairy, 
pantry,  and  a  coal  or  wood  house ;  and  a  ^den  of  not  less  than  20  rods  of 
pround  adjoining ;  and  with  a  dean  industnous  helpmate  in  his  wife,  a  labour- 
ing man  is  a  person  of  some  consequence.  He  fills  a  station  which,  though 
humble,  is  yet  important ;  because,from  the  moral  or  immoral  conduct  of  him, 
and  the  class  to  which  he  belongs,  much  good  or  evil  will  ensue  to  society. 
He  becomes,  as  it  were,  the  first  link  of  an  ascending  or  descending  chain  of 
causes,  which  lead  to  moral  rectitude  or  moral  turpitude ;  for  his  actions 
will  not  only  have  a  baneful  or  beneficial  influence  on  his  own  immediate 
ofl^ring  ("  as  is  the  father  so  is  the  son  "),  but,  through  them,  on  society 
at  laige :  and,  if  this  view  of  the  case  were  generally  taken  by  the  wealthy 
portion  of  the  community,  I  think  it  would  induce  them  to  assist  their 
humble  neighbours,  not  only  with  their  purses,  in  cases  of  emergency,  but 
with  their  aidvice  and  countenance,  when  both  may  be  required,  as  in  the 
case  of  an  improvident  marriage.  If  distress  and  difficulties  are  allowed  to 
accumulate  around  an  individual  so  unfortunately  circumstanced,  it  is  idle 
to  suppose  that  such  a  poor,  deserted,  despised  creature,  whose  character 
none  respects,  will  long  continue  to  respect  himself.  Profligacy  and  dissi- 
pation ensue :  his  home  becomes  wretched ;  and,  with  a  wretched  home,  a 
man  has  no  motive  to  be  industrious,  save  merely  to  .obtain  the  means  of 
dragging  out  his  existence.  Without  a  character,  he  has  no  motive  to  be 
honest  but  the  fear  of  the  tread-mill :  therefore,  a  man,  to  be  both  honest 
and  industrious,  must  have  motives  sufficiently  influential  to  counterbalance 
any  propensity  to  be  otherwise ;  and  these  motives  wUl  always  he  found  m  a 
comfortable  dean  home.  For  it  ought  always  to  be  kept  in  view  by  the  rich, 
that  a  poor  man's  self-respect,  his  desire  to  improve  nis  condition,  to  pro- 
vide for  and  rear  his  family  in  a  decent  and  creditable  manner,  all  proceed 
fi*om  this  simple  fact,  that  he  has  a  comfortable  home^  a  home  which  he  loves. 

Let  us,  then,  suppose  a  new-married  couple  in  possession  of  a  decently 
furnished  cottage :  the  first  resolution  they  will,  or  ou^t,  to  come  to,  will 
be  to  live  within  their  income ;  and,  for  that  purpose,  will  consider  how  they 
can  limit  or  entirely  get  rid  of  the  baker's,  butcher's,  and  grocer's  bills.  The 
following,  I  trust,  may  be  of  some  assistance  to  them  in  so  doing :  — 

Making  Bread  and  brewing  Beer.  —  A  sack  of  flour,  a  flitch  of  bacon,  and 
a  barrel  of  beer,  are  as  agreeable  articles,  in  the  shape  of  household  stu^  as 
any  poor  man  can  wish  to  contemplate ;  nor  would  any  labouring  man  ever 
be  without  them,  if  I  could  induce  him  to  adopt  the  system  I  propose. 
With  regard  to  the  first,  let  a  sack  of  wheat  be  purchased  at  the  market,  or 
at  the  market-price  from  a  farmer.  After  srindmg  it  at  the  nearest  mill,  let 
but  the  very  coarse  bran  be  taken  out  of  the  flour :  it  will,  when  made  into 
bread,  be  fine  enough  for  any  healthy  person ;  and  be  more  nutritious  than 
the  compound  of  flour,  potatoes,  alum,  and  burnt  bones,  which  otherwise 
be  will  have  to  purchase  of  the  baker,  at  an  exorbitant  price :  and,  as  to  the 
making  up,  why,  every  woman  ought  to  be  able  to  make  bread ;  indeed,  the 
process  is  so  simple,  and  generally  known,  that  it  would  be  useless  to  state 
the  particulars,  unless  it  be  to  obseiire,  that,  after  the  dough  has  been  well 
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kneaded,  and  rueu  with  the  yeat,  in  afterwards  making  it  up  into  ioaVed  or 
cakes,  the  less  it  is  worked  with  the  hands  the  better,  as>  it  kneaded  much^ 
the  bread  will  always  be  heavy.  Another  advanti^  attends  the  poor  man 
who  purchases  his  own  wheat.  There  is  the  bran,  every  now  and  then,  for 
the  hog-tubs ;  and,  as  for  yest,  I  will  soon  show  him  how  he  may  obtain  a 
regular  supply  the  year  round,  and  some  to  sell  besides,  with  very  little 
trouble  or  expense,  when  I  speak  of  brewing. 

No  man  can  be  said  to  be  very  poor  who  has  got  a  good  flitch  of  bacon 
or  two  hung  up  in  his  house :  it  is  a  great  promoter  of  happiness,  and  makes 
a  man  independent  of  the  butcher ;  he  can  at  anv  time  have  a  good  supper 
or  dinner,  without  sending  his  wife,  or  running  himself,  to  the  market  or 
butcher's  shop,  to  ^  a  bit  of  meat  at  an  extravagant  price,  more  than  a 
quarter  of  which  will  be  wasted  in  dressing.  How  this  bacon  may  be  pro* 
cured  I  will  afterwards  show. 

In  brewing,  as  in  baking,  the  wife  must  likewise  be  the  operator,  for  one 
is  as  easy  to  do  as  the  other :  indeed,  it  is  as  easy  to  brew  as  to  make  tea; 
end,  unfortunately,  most  women  are  too  dexterous  at  making  the  latter ;  nor 
does  it  require  any  very  large  vessels  for  either  brewing  Or  preserving  beer. 
A  pot  or  boiler  that  will  hold  four  eallons ;  with  two  or  three  tubs,  say  a 
small  square  washing-tub,  and  a  bucket  or  two ;  and,  if  a  small  cask  cannot 
be  got,  two  or  three  large  jars,  to  preserve  the  beer  in,  are  all  that  need  be 
retired  in  the  shape  of  utensils. 

Surely  no  maltster  wcAild  refuse  to  let  a  poor  man  have  a  peck  of  malt 
and  two  ounces  of  hops.*  With  these  his  wife  may  go  to  work,  and  boil 
rather  more  than  three  gallons  of  water ;  as  soon  as  it  boils,  take  it  off,  and 
let  it  stand  till  she  can  see  her  face  in  it ;  then  (having  previously  put  the 
peck  of  malt  into  a  tub,  say  a  washing-tub,  with  a  small  hole  bored  in  the 
side,  level  with  the  bottom,  and  covered  inside  with  a  few  small  birch  twigs 
and  a  piece  of  coarse  canvass,  while  the  outside  is  stopped  with  a  wooden 
pc^),  then,  I  say,  pour  the  hot  water  upon  the  malt,  stir  it  well  for  a  few 
minutes  to  mix  it,  cover  it  over  with  a  sack  or  cloth,  and  set  it  by  the 
fireside,  to  keep  it  warm,  for  three  hours;  after  which,  pull  out  the  pee,  and 
drain  the  whole  into  a  bucket.  Immediately  after,  put  m  the  peg,  and  pour 
in  upon  the  wet  grains  as  much  water  as  before,  qmte  as  hot,  or  a  little  hot* 
ter  tnan  the  first ;  then  cover  it  over,  and  set  it  by  the  fire,  as  before,  for 
two  hours.  This  finishes  the  mashing.  The  moment  the  boiler  is  emptied 
the  second  time,  put  into  it  the  first  run  [the  first  quantity  run  out],  boil  it  a 
quarter  of  an  hour :  add  the  two  ounces  of  hops,  and  continue  the  boiling 
half  an  hour  lon^r.  Then  strain  the  contents  through  a  fine  sieve  (to  keep 
back  the  hops),  mto  as  shallow  vessels  as  can  be  procured,  to  cool  the  wort 
as  quickly  as  possible.  Boil  the  second  run  half  an  hour  with  the  same  hops 
as  before,  and  cool  ^e  wort  in  the  same  manner.  Mix  them,  and  there 
will  be  above  five  gEdlons,  which,  when  mixed  in  the  washing-tub  with  a 
small  teacupfiil  of  yest,  ^1  ferment  for  two  or  three  days.  It  should, 
during  this  time,  be  fi-equently  skimmed ;  for  this  layest  as  well  as  the  sedi- 
ment. When  this  fermentation  ceases,  the  beer  may  be  put  into  jars,  where 
it  will  probably  ferment,  but  slightly,  for  two  or  three  days  longer,  after 
which  it  is  fit  for  drinking.  A  good  cask  would,  of  course,  be  b^ter  than 
jars ;  and  better,  also,  would  be  the  beer,  if  brewed  in  larger  quantities :  but 
if  beer  cannot  be  brewed  except  in  large  quantities,  then  that  alone  would 
ever  be  an  insurmountable  obstacle  to  the  poor  man ;  and  my  object  is  to 
show  that  beer,  and  good  beer,  may  be  brewed  wiUi  common  domestic 
utensils,  with  great  facility,  and  without  at  all  iniuring  them  ;  for,  surely,  a 
washing-tub  is  not  a  straw  worse  for  having  a  hole  bored  into  it,  a  small 
cork  will  effectually  repair  it  in  half  a  minute. 


^  We  have  suggested  the  idea  of  every  cottager  growing  his  own  hops; 
and  also  his  ownbarley,  and  making  his  own  milu  (p.  147.) —  Cond, 
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This,  then,  is  the  beverage  which  most  assuredly  ought  to  supplant  the 
pernicious  and  expensive  use  of  tea.  Beer  is  always  ready ;  it  is  whole- 
some, it  is  hearty,  and  it  is  cheap ;  it  does  not  require  the  ceremony  of  boil- 
ing the  tca4Lettle,  nor  the  parading  of  teacups  and  saucers,  twice  or  thrice 
a  day;  it  does  not  require  the  adjuncts  of  sugar  and  milk  to  make  it  palat- 
able; it  does  not  exhilarate  to  produce  palsied  debility,  but,  while  it  exhila* 
rates,  it  nourishes  and  strengthens.  It  aoes  not  require  more  than  a  quarter 
of  a  man*8  earnings  to  purchase  it,  as  is  the  case  with  tea,  whereby  he  is 
deprived  of  some  of  the  real  necessaries  of  life ;  but  a  tenth  portion  of  his 
eamines  is  sufficient  to  supply  him  luxuriously  with  this  good  and  truly 
English  fare#  Look  at  the  comparative  cost  of  tea  and  beer  for  one  week. 
No  woman,  if  the  money  can  be  got  by  hook  or  crook,  will  use  less  than 
8  oz.  a  week,  at  bd,  an  ounce,  equal  to  \s,  3d, ;  I  lb.  of  sugar  at  Sd, ;  milk, 
Id, ;  amounting  to  2s.  6d,,  without  reckoning  any  thing  for  butter,  fuel,  loss 
of  time  in  boilmg  the  kettle  and  in  gossiping,  or  for  breakage ;  while,  on 
the  other  hand,  a  peck  of  malt  and  2oz.  of  nops  cannot  amount  to  more 
than  2s,  f    This  malt  and  hops  will  produce  upwards  of  5  gallons  of 


*  We  have  shown  how  the  British  cottager  may  grow  his  own  sugar,  or 
substitute  honey ;  and  what  substitutes  he  may  grow  and  use  for  tea  and 
coffee.  In  the  milder  parts  of  England,  he  may  grow  his  own  Chinese  tea» 
—  Cond, 

J We  warmly  approve  of  every  cottager  brewing  his  own  ale  or  beer ; 
would  wish  him  to  brew  it  good,  and  drink  it  twice  every  day ;  but  we 
would  not  deprive  his  wife  of  a  cup  of  tea,  at  all  events,  once  a  diay,  and 
twice  if  she  chose  it,  unless  she  preferred  coffee  in  tlie  morning.  We  object 
to  the  principle  of  duninishing  the  articles  which  constitute  the  necessaries 
of  life  for  the  labouring  classes,  bv  which  we  mean  all  those  who  have  no 
other  capital  than  their  hands  or  their  heads ;  because  nothing  can  be  more 
tertam  than  this,  that  the  value  of  labour  will  always  be  estimated  by  what 
constitutes  the  necessaries  of  life  for  the  labourer.  The  price  of  labour 
for  the  time  is  always  regulated,  to  a  certain  extent,  by  the  supply  of 
labourers ;  but  the  fundamental  principle  upon  which  this  price  hinges,  like 
the  fundamental  principle  of  the  price  of  any  piece  of  goods,  is  the  cost  of 
production.  A  mud  cabin,  a  bundle  of  straw,  and  potatoes,  are  the  raw 
materials  out  of  which  is  formed  a  country  labourer  in  Ireland,  and  he  is 
paid  with  5d,  a  day ;  but,  as  we  have  lately  seen,  he  will  work  for  3d,,  or  even 
1^.  In  Scotland,  the  huts  for  labourers  are  of  stone,  often  colder  than 
those  in  Ireland,  and,  as  a  shelter  from  the  weather,  nearly  as  wretched ;  but 
the  inhabitant  is  a  little  more  particular  respecting  his  bedding  and  body- 
clothing,  and  to  potatoes  he  adds  oatmeal.  The  cost  of  production  being 
thus  greater,  the  ivages  vary  from  Is,  to  3s,  a  day.  Before  a  Scotch  labourer 
will  work  for  Is,  a.  day,  he  will  emigrate ;  because  he  cannot  live  upon  that 
sum,  and  has  not  such  a  ready  claim  on  his  parish  as  the  English  labourer. 
In  England,  no  man  will  work  for  twice  the  regular  wages  ot  Ireland :  he 
will  rather  go  on  the  parish,  by  which  he  is,  in  general,  certain  of  better 
food  than  is  procured  by  the  labourer  in  Scotland ;  and,  at  least,  of  as  good 
bedding,  and  better  lodging.  If  English  labourers  could  be  made  to  live 
upon  potatoes,  and  lodge  in  mud  cottages  which  they  could  erect  themselves, 
the  number  of  labourers  would  soon  be  as  great,  and  the  price  of  labour  as 
low,  as  in  Ireland,  bating  the  difference  of  the  cost  of  raising  potatoes  in 
the  two  countries.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  labourers  of  Ireland  could  be 
refined  to  such  a  degree  as  not  to  be  able  to  exist  without  good  bread^ 
butcher's  meat,  beer,  and  tea  and  sugar,  the  wages  of  labour,  even  when  there 
was  a  glut  of  labourers,  would  bear  an  approximation  to  what  was  equal  to 
the  purchase  of  these  articles.  We  are  justified  in  saying  this  from  what 
takes  place  in  England  and  Scotland,  when  labourers' superabound :  and 
we  are  supported  by  all  political  economists  when  we  say,  add  to  the  enjoy- 
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good  beer,  aflbn&ig  three  pints  a  day  for  a  fortnight :  and  dus,  too,  with4 
out  any  extrMxpense;  for  nothing  can  be  fiurly  charged  against  the  beer 
fi>r  fuel,  &€.,  for  the  grains  and  yest  cover  all  expenses ;  the  yest  will  keep^ 
and  wOl  always  be  r^y  for  baking.  Thus,  in  addition  to  all  the  bene^ 
attending  baking  and  brewing  at  home,  there  is  this  important  advantage,  in 
having  a  quantity  of  bran  and  grains  occasionally  to  add  to  the  daily  accu^ 
malating  mixtiire  of  cabbages,  greens,  carrots,  turnip  greasy  wash,  «c.  &c., 
in  the  hog-tubs,  to  make  a  provision  for  a  pig.*  I  say  kof'4ubs;  for  be  it 
remembered  that  one  tub  is  not  enough  even  for  one  pig ;  and,  however 
oontrary  it  may  be  to  general  opinion  or  ccMnmon  practice,  it  will  be  found 
{and  it  is  a  thmg  worth  knowing)  that  a  pig  will  fatten  sooner  on  stale  food 
than  on  firesb :  why  I  do  not  know,  unless  it  is  owing  to  the  more  uniform 
quality  of  the  food ;  for,  although  a  pig  is  a  gross,  and  certainly  an  accom-> 
moda&ig,  feeder,  nevertheless  he  prefers  a  regular  or  a  gradually  improving 
diet  to  one  of  a  fluctuating  nature ;  and  great  inequality  must  inevitably 
attend  the  duly  mixture  of  fresh  food,  f  For  this  reason,  two  tubs  should 


skents  of  all  classes,  and  especially  of  the  lowest;  introduce  luxuries  among 
them  to  such  an  extent  as  that  they  may  become  necessaries ;  you  will  thus, 
as  long  as  they  can  procure  them,  increase  their  happiness,  and,  by  increase 
ing  the  consumption  of  produce  and  manufactures,  promote  general  pros- 
perity. Let  every  labourer,  therefore,  have  good  ale,  at  all  events,  and  try 
bard  for  tea,  coffee,  and  sugar  for  his  wife,  and  milk  for  his  children :  wha^ 
is  powerfully  desired  will  be  found,  and  what  is  found  essential  will  be 
retained. 

At  the  same  time  it  must  not  be  forgotten,  that  the  only  way  in  which  a 
labourer,  or  any  one  else,  can  acquire  capital,  is  by  saving  it  out  of  lus  in* 
come ;  and,  therefore,  having  once  procured  such  wages  as  will  enable  him 
to  enjoy  tea,  coffee,  and  other  things,  the  secret  of  his  making  a  little  money 
is  to  deny  himself  such  a  part  of  those  things,  to  which  he  is  entitled,  as  he 
can  do  without,  and  yet  not  lessen  his  strength,  nor  injure  his  health.  In  this 
view  of  the  subject,  the  objections  of  our  correspondent  against  tea  may  be  de* 
fended ;  but,  on  general  principles,  we  would  no  more  iMnish  tea  and  sugar 
from  the  cottager's  table  than  we  would  flowers  and  fruits  from  his  garden^ 

Our  correspondent  mentions  gossip  as  one  of  the  products  of  tea ;  but 
why  should  not  the  cottager's  wife  have  her  gossip  as  well  as  the  wife  of  the 
landlord  ?  Some  relaxation  is  necessary  to  every  human  being ;  let  the 
wife,  therefore,  enjoy  herself  in  the  evemng  over  a  cup  of  tea,  and  it  will 
be  something  for  her  to  look  forward  to  during  the  labours  of  the  moming* 
Neither  man  nor  woman  can  go  on  for  any  length  of  time  without  relax- 
ation ;  nay,  even  dissipation.  Our  correspondent  faints  that  tea  exhilarates  to 
produce  palsied  debihty ;  but  surely  this  can  only  result  from  an  immoderate 
use  of  the  article :  ale  will  do  as  much,  if  taken  to  excess.  We  have  no  fear 
of  the  labourer's  injuring  himself  with  tea,  or  even  spirits,  respecting  which 
so  much  has  been  said  lately  in  the  newspapers  and  magazines ;  all  that  we 
are  anxious  for  is,  that  they  should  have  plenty  of  both.  If  a  man  chooses  to 
kill  himself  with  spirits,  ale,  or  tea,  so  much  the  worse  for  him ;  he  is  to  be 
pitied  for  his  bad  taste :  but  the  government  need  not  legislate  on  this  ac- 
count ;  all  they  have  to  do  is,  to  take  care  that  men  who  are  killing  them- 
selves do  not  kill,  injure,  or  demoralise  their  neighbours.  Tlie  cares  of  life 
must  be  forgotten  at  intervals ;  and,  therefore,  the  greater  the  care  and 
misery,  the  greater  the  necessity  for  dissipation :  nobody  hears  of  men  in 
comfortable  circumstances  killing  themselves  by  drinking.  Make  labourers 
comfortable,  therefore,  and  you  may  safely  l^ve  spirits  as  low  in  price  as 
they  can  be  sold :  any  evil  result  will  soon  cure  itself.  —  Cond. 

*  Let  the  cotter's  children  collect  all  the  acorns  and  beech-mast  they 
possibly  «an.  —  Shibboleth, 

\  The  Pig.  —  The  sty  ought  to'  be  constructed  with  a  shed-roof^'  and 
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he  placed,  side  by  side,  one  always  bong  filled  while  the  biher  is  beii^ 
emptied ;  and  a  portion  of  this  stale  wash  daily  mixed  with  a  few  potatoes 
tiiat  have  been  boiled,  bruised,  and  put  away  dry  in  a  box  or  basket,  will 
make  good  food  for  a  growing  nig  during  the  summer  season ;  though,  of 
course,  more  substantial  food  wul  be  required  before  the  animal  can  be  pro- 
perly fattened. 

.  Sty  and  CeupooU,  —  If  a  sty  has  not  already  been  erected  near  his  cot- 
tage, no  industrious  man  will  rest  an  hour  untfl  he  has  constructed  one; 
which  roav  easily  be  done,  when  no  better  materials  can  be  got,  with  a  few 
posts,  well  wattled  and  thatched  with  heath  or  furze.  For  paving  a  sty, 
large  flat  stones  are  better  than  bricks ;  and,  where  the  pig  has  to  lie,  the 
ground  should  be  kept  high  and  drjr.  A  channel  on  the  lower  side  should 
Kkewise  be  made,  to  take  the  washmgs  of  the  pig  and  rain  into  two  cisterns 
or  cesspools,  which  should  be  sunk,  side  by  side,  close  to  the  sty     so  as 


should  be  about  6  or  7  ft.  wide,  with  height  in  proportion.  In  order  to  keep 
the  pigs  dry,  a  sufficient  slope  must  be  given,  not  only  to  the  floor  of  the 
inside,  or  sleeping-place,  but  to  the  outside,  or  eating  and  exercising  area ; 
and,  according  to  Marshal,  every  pig  should  have  a  rubbing-post. 

The  pig  is  an  animal  by  no  means  nice  in  its  food,  as  ae  will  graze,  eat 
cabbage  leaves,  common  turnips,  Swedish  turnips,  tumqi  tops,  potatoes. 
Sec,  &c, ;  but  the  potato  is  the  most  nutritious  article  generally  produced 
from  die  garden.  They  ought  never  to  be  given  in  a  raw  state,  for  it  is  an 
established  fact,  that,  when  so  given,  they  wiU  scarcely  keep  swine  alive ; 
but,  when  boiled  (and  the  water  in  which  they  are  boiled  should  be  in- 
variably thi^wn  to  the  dungheap  or  cesspool),  potatoes  will  contribute  not 
only  to  the  growth  but  to  the  fattening  of  pigs.  Such  food,  given  in  abun- 
dance, urili  make  a  pig  grow  freehr,  and  keep  him  in  tolerable  condition; 
but,  for  properly  fattening  him,  food  of  a  more  nourishing  quality  must 
be  given,  ^^ley-m^,  buck  wheat,  or  barley-meal  and  pea-meal,  eiven  in 
a  state  of  acetous  fermentation,  is  considered  very  excellent  for  mttening 
hogs.  The  animal  ought  to  be  inured  to  this  food  by  degrees,  to  prevent  a 
surfeit.  —  A  Friend  to  a  Cottager. 

•  Manure.  —  A  very  great  deal  of  manure  may  be  collected  from  the  road 
and  lanes.  A  pit  should  be  sunk  and  puddled  near  to  the  privy.  In  this  all 
soapsuds  and  other  refuse  should  be  preserved.  The  privy  manure  is  very 
usenil,  when  mixed  in  a  compost.  Quite  sufficient  manure  may  be  collected 
in  this  wav  for  a  cottage  garden  of  a  quarter  of  an  acre.  The  pig  and 
poultry  will  make  as  much  dung  as  wiU  manure  ground  sufficient  to  grow 
potatoes  to  supply  the  family  a  year;  and  any  farmer  will  gladly  let 
ground  to  a  cottager  for  that  purpose,  rent-free,  for  the  sake  of  the  effect  of 
cbe  dung  on  the  succeeding  crop.  —  Shibboleth. 

Management  of  Manure.  —  The  manure  may  be  procured  from  the  pig- 
etv,  the  deanings  of  the  rabbit-hutches,  and  the  litter  of  the  garden,  all  of 
Which  should  be  collected  into  a  pit,  and  covered  with  a  layer  of  earth  to 
prevent  die  escape  of  the  gaseous  part.  Care  should  be  taken  to  throw  a 
myer  of  earth  over  every  additional  quantity  of  manure ;  and  if  a  little  lime 
or  salt  could  be  afforded,  and  strewn  over  it  beneath  the  layers  of  earth, 
decomposition  would  be  accelerated,  and  the  quality  of  the  dressing  greatly 
improved.  Manure  may  also  be  increased  by  collecting  dead  leaves,  which, 
in  autumn,  may  easily  be  procured  in  considerable  quanddes,  wherever 
there  are  hedges  or  trees,  and  which  may  be  added  to  the  other  refuse. 
It  is  also  a  custom,  in  very  general  use  amongst  cottagers,  to  collect  manures 
from  the  roads  and  commons.  For  the  recepdon  of  the  manure,  it  will  be 
requisite  to  have  two  pits,  odierwise  part  of  it  will  become  too  much  de- 
composed before  the  other  is  fit  for  use.    If  possible,  these  should  be  situ- 
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to  catch  ev&y  particle  of  manure,  liouid  as  well  aa  otherwise*;  and, 
thoudi  this  simple  provision  may  at  nrst  appear  trifling,  it  will  soon  be 
foundof great  importance  to  the  garden ;  for  it  is  chiefly  on  his  pig  that  he 
must  depend  for  a  supply  of  manure,  without  which  his  garden  will  soon 
become  unproductive.  Let  any  person  try  the  experiment  of  watering  with 
liquid  manure  but  for  one  season,  and  he  will  soon  find  out  the  truth  of  thtf 
observation,  if  he  diligently  water  his  cabbage  bed,  by  alternately  emptyinj^ 
the  cesspools.  I  say  aitematefy^  for,  even  in  this  case,  the  liquid  manure  is 
improved  by  time;  though,  whether  this  improvement  is  the  effect  of  ad 
imperceptfl)le  fermentation,  by  which  the  greater  portion,  by  further  deoom* 
position,  is  more  readily  absorbed  by  the  roots,  or  whether  this  property  is 
superinduced  through  the  stagnancy  and  partial  exposure  to  heat,  by  wmch 
myriads  of  animalcules  are  generated,  and  which  may  possibly  operate  ulti* 
mately  as  an  animal  manure,  I  do  not  know.  But  such  is  the  fact :  and,  if 
any  person  wishes  to  have  a  few  early  cabbages,  let  him  apply  liquid  manure 
in  abundance,  and  he  will  seldom  fiul  of  havmg  a  dish  of  ciEibbeges  a  month 
before  the  usual  time,  if  the  plants  are  managed  as  will  be  hereinafter 
directed. 

Having  now  got  his  sty  in  order,  let  him  look  round  among  the  neigh-i 
bouring  mrmers,  and  try  if  he  can  purchase  a  young  spayed  sow,  that  has 
had  'but  a  litter  or  two  of  pigs.  *  Such  an  animal  ^ml  grow  fester,  and  fiit* 
ten  quicker,  than  a  younger  pig,  however  good  the  bre^.    At  last,  having 


ated  adjoining  the  pigsty,  in  order  that  the  drainage  from  thence,  and  the 
spiilings  of  the  food,  may  not  be  wasted.  —  Practical, 

Manure  is  the  moving  power,  and  according  to  its  richness  and  quantit}^ 
the  abundance  of  crops  will  in  a  great  measure  depend.  It  will  be  abso* 
lutely  necessary  to  have  a  small  cesspool,  or  cask,  perfectly  water*tight,- 

E laced  in  the  dung-yard,  into  which  the  drainings  fi-om  the  pigsty,  &c.,  may 
ave  free  access ;  and  sdl  water  from  the  house  must  be  emptied  into  the 
reservoir,  such  as  soapsuds,  urine,  &c.  If  there  is  not  a  sufficiency  of  these 
ingredients  to  fill  the  cesspool  quite  full,  let  it  be  filled  with  water ;  and,  on 
the  following  day,  let  it  be  taken  up  with  a  scoop,  and  thrown  over  the  heap 
of  dung :  let  this  be  done  at  least  two  or  three  tunes  a  week.  No  opportu^^ 
nity  should  be  allowed  to  pass  which  can  be  given  to  enlarge,  or  in  any  way 
contribute  to,  the  stimulataiig  or  enriching  qualities  of  the  compost  heap,  m 
forming  which,  grass  fi'om  the  sides  of  ditches  or  hedges,  ferns  firom  com- 
mons, aU  weeds  from  the  garden  firee  firom  seeds,  mould,  or,  what  is  prefer- 
able, thin  turf  firom  commons  or  the  sides  of  roads,  and,  failing  that,  mould 
firom  the  <|uarta'B  of  the  garden,  the  [wood  or  peat]  ashes  from  the  house, 
the  sweepings  of  the  premises,  must  be  carefiiUy  collected,  and  carried 
to  the  heap  of  dung.  The  pigsty  must  be  cleaned  every  week,  and  firesh 
litter  given,  the  manure  beii^  carried  to  the  general  heap,  which  must  be 
firequently  turned  over,  in  order  to  accelerate  its  decomposition,  and  to  more 
regularly  mix  the  animal  with  the  vegetable  substances.  At  the  end  of  every 
month  or  six  weeks,  the  dung-vard  is  to  be  thoroughly  cleaned :  or,  what 
will  be  better,  put  the  prepared  manure  into  one  comer ;  cover  it  over  with 
sods,  which  will  prevent  the  fermentative  heat  from  evaporating,  and  the  rain 
from  penetrating  into  the  heap,  which  would  dieck  fermentation.  Then  bring 
a  fresn  quantity  of  compost,  and  prepare  it  in  the  same  wav,  and  for  the  same 
length  of  time,  when  it  will  take  place  of  the  other,  winch,  most  likely,  wiU 
have  been  used  in  the  interim.  —  A  Friend  to  the  Cottager, 

*  He  is  only  to  keep  one  pig  at  a  time,  when  he  has  no  cow ;  but  when 
he  has  a  cow  (as  every  country  labourer  ought  to  have),  he  can  ke^  two. 
in  either  case,  he  can  kill  one  for  pork,  say  on  the  1st  of  August ;  one  for 
bacon,  about  November;  and  the  other  at  Christmas  or  Candlemas.  One 
of  these  he  can  sell,  to  help  to  def^y  the  expenses  of  purchasing.  —  B,  R, 
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got  such  ah  animal  fairly  lodged  under  the  roof  of  his  sty,  it  will  daflv  be- 
come of  more  importance  in  his  eyes ;  it  is  his  live  stock ;  is  constantly  in* 
creasing  in  size  and  value ;  and,  in  fact,  is  continually  uppermost  in  the  poor 
man's  mind.  If  he  observes  but  a  few  dry  leaves  blown  mto  a  ditch,  he  hagi 
them,  and  brings  them  home  for  bedding;  or  he  picks  up  a  bundle  of  fern  by 
the  road-side ;  in  short,  any  thing  whidi  he  can  honestly  lay  his  hands  on 
will  always  be  brought  home,  and  he  will  never  grudge  any  trouble  of  this 
kind.  Besides,  all  this  helps  to  make  manure :  and  no  manure  is  so  rich  as 
that  which  is  taken  irom  the  pigsty.  This  animal  is  now,  however,  to  be 
well  supplied  with  food,  and  fattened  against  Christmas.  The  hog-tubs  will 
now  be  nad  in  requisition ;  and  their  great  value  will  be  properly  f^ipred* 
ated,  for  there  wiU  be  no  necessity  for  mettmg  every  time  the  pig  wants  8 
meal :  with  a  portion  of  stale  wash,  and  a  few  mashed  potatoes,  the  pig  will 
grow  and  do  well  till  the  end  of  September  or  b^ginmng  of  (>ctober  (po« 
tato-digging  time  At  this  season,  a  sack  of  bcu-ley-meal  should  be  pur« 
chased ;  and  about  3  or  4  lbs.  of  this  meal,  with  13  lbs.  of  mashed  potatoes, 
which,  I  will  show,  may  be  set  apart  for  that  purpose,  when  I  speiUL  of  the 
produce  of  the  garden,. being  daily  added  to  thicken  the  stale  wash,  will 
m^e  excellent  food;  and,  if  the  pig  has  been  well  attended  to  during  the 
summer,  should  not  fiall  short  of  weighing  fifteen  score  pounds  by  Christ- 
mas, to  which  time  the  food  is  calculated  to  last. 

There  will,  of  course,  be  no  want  of  good  meat  when  the  pig  is  killed; 
and  he  may,  perhaps,  without  injury  to  himself,  dispose  of  a  few  joints,  such 
as  the  spareribs  or  loins,  which  his  more  opulent  neighbours  wiU  always  be 
ready  to  purchase.  \  This  trifle  may  assist  him  to  buy  another  pig,  tot  he 
should  never  be  long  without  one.  I  should  think  it  almost  unnecessary  to 
observe  that,  in  fattening  a  hog,  he  should  always  be  kept  clean,  warm,  and 
dry ;  liever  have  more  food  given  at  one  time  tKan  he  will  consume ;  ^ould 
be  fed  four  times  a  day ;  and  not  killed  till  he  is  almost  too  lazy  to  come  to 
his  trough.  A  few  peas  are  at  all  times  desirable;  and  it  is  a  good  plan  to 
have  a  Sry  comer  boxed  off  for  holding  a  few.  Afler  eatinj?  a  few  peas,  a 
piff  always  wants  to  drink,  and  the  stale  wash  will  be  ready  for  his  use. 

I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  bacon  &tted  in  this  manner  will  be  equal  to 
that  fatted  on  barley-meal  and  skimmed  milk.  Certainly  not  But  this  I 
assert  from  my  own  experience,  that,  under  the  present  supposed  existing 
circumstances,  this  mode  produces  the  best  quality  and  fi;reatest  quantity  of 
bacon,  from  a  certain  siven  quantity  and  quality  of  food,  and  which  quan- 
tity and  quality  can  only  be  procured  by  the  labouring  man.  \ 


*  The  quantity  of  potatoes  requisite  to  feed  a  bacon  pig  of  20  stone,  or 
320  lbs.  weight,  ^owmg  1  peck  per  day,  from  the  1st  of  August  to  the  Slst 
of  December,  is  38  bushds ;  and  a  load  of  oatmeal,  of  16  stones'  weight,  will 
be  requked  to  finish  fatting. 

Potatoes  to  feed  a  pork  pig  of  8  stone  or  128  lbs.  weight,  from  the  15th 
of  July  to  the  14th  of  September,  allowing  1  peck  per  day  (without  oatmeal 
pork  will  be  quite  fat  enough),  15^  bushels. 

Potatoes  to  feed  a  pork  piff  of  6  stone  or  96  lbs.,  1  peck  per  day,  from  the 
31st  of  December  to  the  12th  of  February,  11^  bushels.— J.  A. 

\  I  would  also  strongly  recommend  the  keeping  of  bees,  as  a  source  of 
profit,  with  almost  no  expense ;  the  produce  might  be  advantageously  laid 
out  in  the  purchase  of  pigs,  garden-seeds,  tools,  &c. — J.  A. 

\  Rather  less  than  a  quarter  of  an  acre  will  [»t>duce  an  abundant  supply 
of  culinary  vegetables,  bacon,  or  pork,  for  a  labourer,  his  wife,  and  four  chil- 
dren, for  a  year,  allowing  upwaros  of  10  lbs.  avoirdupois  of  bacon,  ham,  or 
pork  a  week :  as,  however,  hams  are  not  the  most  economical  of  food,  \ 
would  recommend  them  to  be  sold,  and,  with  the  produce,  to  purchase  a 
pig,  to  make  pork  of. — J.  A. 
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;  JP^ndt  imd  Ducks,  —  Eyeiv  man  who  keepi  a  pig  should  keep  fowls* 
Three  or  four  heas  and  a  cock  will  prove  no  small  addition  to  apoor  man's 
stock ;  and  a  few  potatoes  and  peelings,  with  the  run  of  the  pig's  trou^ 
jrhich  thev  will  always  keep  clean,  wiU  be  all  they  reouire  in  tne  summer ; 
but  to  make  them  lay  eggs,  when  eggs  are  valuable,  they  must  be  well  fed 
with  oats,  barley-meal,  or  Lidian  com ;  have  a  dry  place  to  roost  in,  to  shel« 
ter  them  fix>m  tne  wet  weather ;  and  be  kept  quite  clean.  *  Young  pullets, 
"9  or  \0  months  old,  are  the  best  for  laying  in  winten  Ducks  are  both  use* 
fill  and  profitable :  they  clear  away  a  deal  of  unsightly  offid,  will  travel  a 
great  distance  from  home  in  search  of  food,  require  but  little  at  home,  and 
}ajr  a  great  number  of  egss ;  but  they  are  not  g(K>d  mothers,  and  seldom  rear 
half  their  brood,  where  were  are  many  hedges  and  ditches  in  the  neighbour- 
hood ;  they  likewise  very  frequently  drop  their  eggs  in  the  water,  if  not 
carefully  vratched  and  shut  up  when  expected  to  lay.  A  hen  answers  bet* 
ter  for  a  mother  to  ducklings  than  their  natural  one.  Not  less  than  a  drake 
and  two  ducks  should  be  kept. 

Culiwation  of  the  Garden,  —  I  will  now  proceed  to  show  how  20  rods  of 
ground  may  be  cultivated  so  as  to  produce  vegetables  sufficient  for  a  man» 
his  wife,  and  two  or  three  small  children  (for,  for  every  child  above  4  years 
i>f  age  to  7, 2  rods  of  ground  ou^t  to  be  added) ;  besides  enough,  with  the 
stale  wash  and  barley-meal,  to  keep  a  pig,  fowls,  and  ducks,  all  the  year  round* 
I  will  divide  the  garden  in  the  following  manner :  — * 

'  1  Rod  of  Onions  and  Leeks ;  the  product  will  be    -      3  bushels. 
'  4  do.  Carrots         -  -         -         -        -  2 

§  do.  Windsor  Beans  -         -         -    -  3 

1  do.  Parsneps         -  -         -         -      -  2 

3  do.  Cabbages,  with  a  row  of  Scarlet  Runners  to  be  >  ™  cahhmrea. 
gjj.  planted  round  the  edges      •  -        .  j  o«o  caooages. 

4  do.  Early  Potatoes,  -         -         -    -   480  lbs. 
being  upwards  of  4}  lbs.  from  the  middle  of 

June  to  October,  for  each  day. 
4  do.  Prussian  Potatoes  ?       _  -    2410  lbs 

^  6  do.  Devonshire  Ap{^  Potatoes  ^  "  "  -  -  * 
\¥hich  will  afford  5  lbs.  a  day  fi-om  the  beginning  of 
October  to  the  middle  of  June,  for  the  use  of  the  man 
and  family,  being  258  days ;  and  13  lbs.  a  day  from 
the  1st  of  Oct.  to  Christmas,  for  the  pig,  86 days: 
the  whole  amounting,  by  this  calculation,  to  2408 lbs. 
or  40  bushels ;  or  640  bushels  of  60  lbs.  per  acre,  f 

The  ground  must  be  good,  well  manured,  and  well  managed,  to  produce 
the  above  crops..  Let  us  now  see  how  this  is  to  be  effected,  which  will 
be  no  difficult  matter  if  the  following  details  be  attended  to :  — 

Onions  may  be  cultivated  for  many  years  on  the  same  ground,  when  pro- 
perly manured,  without  fiiiling  to  produce  a  good  crop  J ;  but,  if  the  manure 


•  Li  the  depth  of  winter,  take  care  to  feed  geese  and  other  jpoultry,  as 
they  cannot  obtain  much  out  of  doors ;  -and,  if  suffered  to  get  lean  at  this 
time,  they  will  not  lay  well  or  early  in  spring.  —  SiMoleth, 

f  We  think  this  calculation  too  hign ;  an  allowance  should  always  be 
made  for  bad  seasons,  and  unforeseen  accidents.  If  15  rods  were  allowed 
for  growing  these  40  bushels,  this  would  still  be  at  the  rate  of  420  bushels 
per  acre,  which  is  a  very  good  field  crop.  It  is  true,  nevertheless,  that  Mr. 
.knight  {Gard.  Mag.,  vol,  v.  p.  294.)  has  grown  at  the  rate  of  665  bushels 
of  82  lbs.,  which  is  890  bushels  of  60  lbs.,  per  acre.  —  Cond. 

t.  In  exposed  situations,  onions  should  not  be  sown  early,  as  they  are 
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is  not  plentiful,  let  it  be  pointed  in  just  below  the  snriace.  *  The  erotincl 
having  been  previously  well  dug,  sow  the  seeds,  broad-cast,  in  March, 
and  edge  the  beds  with  a  row  of  leeks,  for  no  ground  must  be  lost,  f  A 
pinch  or  two  of  the  yellow  Florence  or  Bath  Cos  lettuce,  with  a  few  scarlet- 
topped  radish  seeds,  may  be  thrown  in  with  the  onion  seed,  to  serve  for  a 
treat  during  the  hot  weather.  The  seeds  should  be  sown  thick,  to  have 
plenty  of  scallions  to  thin  out ;  and  a  dozen  onions,  planted  in  the  autumn 
or  winter,  in  a  warm  situation,  will  always  produce  seed  in  abundance.  Half 
a  dozen  leeks  may  be  left  for  the  same  puipose. 

Carrots  do  not  require  much  manure,  and  are  not  so  liable  to  be  eaten 
by  the  slugs,  when  sown  in  April,  as  they  are  when  sown  a  month  earlier. 
The  seed  should  be  sown  in  drills  9  in.  apart,  very  thick,  so  that  they  may 
be  thinned  out  for  the  pot  twice  or  thrice  a  week  during  the  summer.  The 
crop  should  be  dug  up  the  moment  any  maggots  make  their  appearance 
no  matter  how  early,  and  pitted ;  half  a  dozen  roots  planted  in  the  spring 
will  always  produce  more  than  enough  of  seed;  but  a  little  of  the  early 
short-horn  carrot  seed  should  likewise  be  sown  for  an  early  supply :  the  cot- 
tager would  find  his  advantage  in  so  doing.  However,  let  him  never  try  to 
save  seeds  of  both  sorts  in  one  season. 

Windsor  Beans  cannot  well  be  planted  too  early ;  but  the  best  time  to  in* 
sure  a  crop  is  the  latter  end  of  January  or  Ae  b^^ning  of  February ;  and 
if  well  managed,  and  carefully  looked  afler,  that  is,  if  they  are  manured, 
hacked,  earthed  up,  and  the  insects  destroyed  as  they  appear,  a  rod  of 
ground,  planted  with  broad  beans,  will,  with  a  bit  of  bacon,  affi>rd  many  an 
excellent  meal  to  a  hungry  labourer ;  but,  if  he  live  in  a  coal  country,  let 
him  beware  of  using  too  freely  the  coal  ashes  §  about  his  beans  or  scaiiet 
runners,  for  they  are  poisonous  to  both  as  well  as  to  peas ;  indeed,  they  are 
not  of  much  value  as  a  manure,  except  on  grass  land :  but  they  do  the  least 
harm  to  onions  and  potatoes  in  the  garden.  Windsor  beans  are  generally 
dear  at  the  seed  time,  so,  as  a  matter  of  course,  a  cottager  will  save  his  own. 

Parsneps  should  be  sown  in  March,  in  drills  18  in.  apart,  and  left  from  6 
to  9-in.  apart  in  tlie  row.  This  is  an  excellent  vegetable,  and  will  be  found 
useftil  all  the  winter :  indeed,  some  people  think  mem  better  for  having  had 


generally  hurt  by  frosty  winds ;  and,  if  this  should  happen  when  they  are 
from  4  to  6  in.  long,  they  seldom  turn  out  well.  Perhaps  the  grub  in  onions 
is  often  brought  on  by  injuries  of  this  kind.  I  have  myself  observed,  that, 
when  onions  were  protected  by  pea  stakes  or  bushes  firom  being  injured  by 
frosty  winds  in  the  spring,  they  escaped  disease  in  the  summer;  whue  others 
in  the  same  bed,  that  were  damagecf,  were  entirely  lost ;  which  has  made  me, 
when  I  sow  early,  to  stick  pea  stakes  on  the  north  side  of  the  beds,  and  I 
have  always  foimd  such  practice  successful.  —  B.  R, 

*  A  quantity  of  hen's  dung  should  have  been  saved,  and  it  may  be 
iK>wn  moderately  thick  on  the  beds,  either  before  or  after  the  seeds  are 
sown ;  or  after  covering  the  beds  out  of  the  alleys.  Pigeon's  dung,  and  the 
dung  of  poultry,  should  be  collected  with  great  care:  in  some  places,  more 
is  tm-own  away  than  would  manure  a  large  garden.  —  Shihboleth, 

f  It  would  be  desirable  to  sow  a  small  plot  of  onions  early  in  August, 
to  draw  green  in  the  spring ;  and  such  as  do  not  run  to  seed  will  make  fine 
heading  onions  in  June  and  July.  —  J.  A, 

X  The  best  method  I  have  found  of  destroying  ihe  worm  in  carrots  is,  by 
watering  between  the  rows,  in  June,  with  sea-water ;  a  large  garden  panful 
to  about  9  to  10  yards  a  row ;  after  which,  a  watering  of  conmion  water, 
from  the  rose  of  a  pan,  will  be  useful  to  wash  the  tops :  this  to  be  done  in 
the  evening  in  a  dull  day.  —  B,R,  In  all  probability,  Ume  water  would 
have  the  same  efiect.  —  Cond. 

f  Collect  wood  a^es,  but  by  no  means  coal  ashes.  —  A'CounirymaiL 
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a  shaq)  frost  or  two  upon  them.  Be  that  as  it  may,  when  the  crop  is  taken 
up  they  should  not  be  pitted  very  close,  else  they  will  heat  and  rot :  avoid 
this,  and  any  place  free  from  rats  and  mice  will  answer  the  purpose.  Three 
or  four  roots,  planted  early  in  the  spring,  will  jield  plenty  of  seed. 

For  Cabbages,  three  rods  of  ground  will  afibrd  upwards  of  500  the  first 
cutting,  and  double  that  ouantitv  during  the  summer  and  autumn ;  consi- 
derably more  than  half  of  which,  together  with  the  leaves,  will  go,  when 
boiled*  into  the  hog-tubs,  forming,  altogether,  no  trifling  quantity  of  food  for 
thepig. 

To  make  sure  of  an  early  crop  of  cabbages,  the  seed  should  be  sown 
about  the  middle  of  July  ancf  the  first  week  in  August,  of  the  Fulham  kind ; 
but  be  sure  to  get  a  good  sort,  for  there  are  numerous  varieties.  Prick  out 
the  seedlings  as  they  advance  in  growth ;  and  finally  plant  out,  for  the  win- 
ter, the  first  sowing  in  the  last  week  in  August,  and  the  second  sowing  in  the 
last  wed^  in  September.  The  prickings-out  and  final  transplantings  may  all 
be  done  on  the  ground,  which  is  now  being  daily  cleared  ot  early  potatoes. 
The  sugarloaf  and  drumhead  cabbage-seed  may  be  sown  in  August,  and  left 
in  beds  to  be  planted  out  in  the  spring,  where  and  whenever  a  comer  can 
be  found  for  tnem.  A  few  seeds  of  the  early  York  and  sugarloaf  may  be 
sown  likewise  in  the  spring,  to  fill  up  with,  or  even  to  plant  whole  rows,  as 
it  may  appear  necessary.  If,  towards  the  winter,  the  plants  of  the  first 
sowing  appear  very  strong  or  topheavy,  a  little  earth  may  be  drawn  about 
them  to  Keep  them  steady;  but  it  is  not  a  good  method  to  earth  up  cabba^ 
plants  before  winter,  unless,  as  I  have  observed,  the^  are  very  early :  it 
enables  the  slugs  to  get  to  them  with  greater  ease ;  it  is  apt  to  make  them 
long-legged,  and,  what  is  worse,  late  in  cabbaging.  Cabbage  plants  should 
always  be  transplanted  in  dry  weather.  Two  or  three  of  the  best  may  be 
marked  when  cut,  and  left  for  seed.  * 

French  Beans,  or  rather  scarlet  runners,  may  be  planted  in  the  middle  and 
latter  end  of  April,  with  great  advantage,  round  the  cabbage  bed :  they  will 
benefit  rather  than  injure  the  crop,  and  need  not  take  up  more  than  a  few 
square  yards  of  ground.  They  should  be  staked  early,  and  carefiilly  pro- 
tected m>m  the  frost.  A  second  sowing,  in  the  latter  end  of  May,  will  be 
found  of  great  service  when  the  first  sowing  has  become  nearly  unproduc- 
tive. In  dry  and  airy  situations,  scarlet  runners  should  not  be  allowed  to 
nm  more  than  5  ft.  high :  they  will  break  out  below,  and  bear  plentifully,  f 


•  A  cottager  mkht  often  make  a  few  shillings  by  saving  seeds,  and  selling 
or  exchanging  wiUi  his  neighbours,  or  with  the  seedsmen.  In  different 
parts  of  Scotland  tiiis  is  done  by  labourers,  weavers,  and  other  mechanics. 
Torriebum  is,  or  used  to  be,  famous  for  its  seeds  of  German  greens ;  an- 
other village  near  Stirling  for  leek-seed ;  Dumfermline  and  Paisley  were  also 
noted  in  this  way;  and  what  are  called  the  Russian  stocks  are  raised  from 
seeds  saved  by  the  weavers  of  Silesia  and  Saxony.  —  Cond, 

f  If  sticks  are  scarce,  sow  the  scarlet  runners  18  in.  apart,  stopping  the 
runners  as  they  advance ;  and,  by  this  means,  they  will  bear  most  abundantly, 
till  the  frost  destroys  them.  If  they  are  to  be  supported  by  sticks,  sow 
them  in  lines  in  different  parts  of  the  garden,  as  they  bear  more  abundantly 
when  detached  from  other  plants.  This  is  a  very  useful  vegetable ;  and,  if 
preserved  in  the  German  manner,  by  salting,  like  sauerkraut  (Gard.  Mag., 
vol.  iii.  p.  343.),  these  and  many  other  vegetables  will  be  rendered  of  great 
value  to  the  cottager.  —  Shibboleth, 

When  sticks  cannot  be  got,  strings  will  do.  Stretch  a  strong  string,  or  a 
straw  rope,  horizontally,  7  or  8  ft.  above  the  row,  supporting  it  by  a  stick 
at  each  end,  and  at  every  10  or  12  ft.  distance ;  stick  a  \}eg  m  the  ground, 
at  the  root  of  each  plant,  and  from  that  stretch  a  string  to  the  horizontal 
cord  above. —  Cond. 

Vol.  VI.  —  No.  25.  n 
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But,  if  the  ground  is  wet,  and  much  sheltered,  they  will  bear  better  by 
allowing  them  to  run  7  or  8  ft.    Seeds  are  always  abundant. 

Early  Potatoes.  —  To  have  a  crop  of  potatoes  very  early,  plant  ash-leaved 
kidneys,  whole,  about  the  middle  or  beginning  of  October,  in  drills  9  in. 
deep,  well  covered  with  muck,  8  in.  apart,  and  14  in.  between  the  rows : 
they  will  be  full  a  fortnight  earlier  than  if  the  planting  be  delayed  until  Fe- 
bruary, and  will  be  quite  ready  by  the  middle  of  June.  An  excellent  crop 
of  radishes  may  be  grown  on  the  same  ground,  for  the  mould  should  be  left 
as  light  as  possible  above  the  potatoes ;  and,  if  radish  seed  be  sown  in  the 
beginning  of  January,  and  covered  over  with  some  straw  or  lone  litter,  to 
preserve  the  seeds  and  plants,  as  thev  come  up,  from  the  birds  (protecting 
them,  of  course,  in  severe  weather),  he  may,  by  a  little  extra-diligence,  sell 
from  lOs,  to  20s,  worth  of  radishes  out  of  this  small  plot  of  ground.  * 

In  the  middle  of  June  he  will  begin  to  dig  a  few  potatoes  dailv,  always 
remembering  to  bury  the  tops ;  and  as  soon  as  half  a  rod  is  cleared,  let  it  be 
sown  immemately  with  some  Dutch  or  six-week  turnip  seed :  let  the  same 
be  done  with  the  next  half  rod.  f  The  middle  of  July  will  now  approach, 
and  this  is  the  time  to  sow  Fulham  cabbage  seed ;  for  which  there  will 
be  plenty  of  ground,  not  only  for  sowing  but  for  pricking  out ;  and,  finally, 
the  whole  three  remaining  rods  mav  be  planted  with  the  cabbage  plants, 
which  will  finish  cropping  the  ground  from  which  the  earlv  ash-leaved  kid- 
neys have  been  dug.    However,  in  this  piece  of  ground,  when  the  first 


*  By  the  Lancashire  mode  of  raising  early  potatoes,  which  seems  parti- 
cularly suitable  for  the  colder  parts  of  Britam,  they  are  generally  ready 
about  the  beginning  of  May.  Mr.  Saul  of  Lancaster  says,  "  Put  the  pota- 
toes in  a  room,  or  other  convenient  warm  place,  in  Januarv  ;  about  the  2d 
of  February,  cover  them  with  a  woollen  cloth  for  about  four  weeks ;  then 
take  it  off,  said  by  so  doine  you  will  make  the  sprouts  much  stronger.  To- 
wards the  latter  end  of  IV&rch  set  them,  covering  the  sprouts  about  2  in. 
deep.  If  the  sprouts  be  about  2  in.  long  when  set,  the  potatoes  will  be 
ready  in  7  or  8  weeks  afterwards."  (Gard.  Mag.^  vol.  ii.  p.  48.)  The  sets 
of  the  extreme  end  of  the  potato  are  round  to  grow  fiister,  and  ripen  about 
a  fortnight  earlier,  than  those  fi'om  the  root  end.  In  Lancashire,  therefore, 
the  sets  fi'om  the  two  ends  are  separated ;  and,  if  planted  at  the  same  time, 
form  an  early  and  succession  crop.  {Gard,  Mas,,  vol.  i.  p.  406.)  In  Den- 
bi^ishire,  the  potatoes  intended  tor  seed  for  the  following  year  are  taken  up 
b^re  they  are  ripe,  just  when  the  outer  skin  peels  ofi^  and  before  the  stalk 
or  stem  begins  to  wiUier ;  they  are  then  laid  upon  a  gravel-walk,  fully  ex- 
posed to  the  sun,/or  a  month  or  six  weeks,  when  they  become  quite  green  and 
soft,  as  if  roasted,  and  often  much  shrivelled :  they  are  then  put  away,  and 
protected  as  other  potatoes  are.  In  February  tney  are  examined,  when 
every  eye  is  generally  found  fiill  of  long  sprouts  fit  to  be  planted.  Only 
two  sets  are  made  of  each  potato,  the  eye  or  top  part,  and  tne  root  or  bot- 
tom part.  They  are  separated  as  in  Lancashire ;  and,  when  planted  in  the 
common  ground,  the  eye  or  top  sets  are  earlier  by  a  fortnight  than  the 
others.  They  are  generally  fit  to  gather  before  the  middle  of  May.  (Gard, 
Mag.,  vol.  iL  p.  172.^ 

f  The  fly  is  very  hurtful  to  this  crop.  I  have  tried  common  soot  dusted 
over  the  plants  infested,  and  afterwards  given  a  good  watering,  which  banished 
every  vestige  of  fly  from  them  in  a  very  few  days.  —  JB.  R.  The  cottager 
may  consider  the  appearance  of  the  turnip  fly  as  the  appearance  of  a  crop  of 
weeds ;  let  him,  therefore,  dig  down  the  whole,  and  sow  again  immediately. 
Before  a  second  crop  of  flies  can  appear,  the  seed  must  be  sown,  that  is,  the 
eggs  deposited ;  and  this  is  not  very  likely  to  be  the  case.  —  Cand, 
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calsbegie  seed  is  sown,  some  seed  of  the  common  rape  should  be  sown  'for 
winter  and  spring  greens ;  they  are  yery  good  and  very  productive. 

Ijote  Potatoes  form  an  important  crop  to  the  cottaeer ;  for  upon  thie  he 
relies  for  a  supply  both  for  himself,  his  family  *,  and  his  pigs,  so  that  no 
trouble  must  be  spared  in  digging  and  manuring  the  ground.f  All  the  scrap- 
ings, the  mixture,  and  pig's  litter  will  now  be  found  necessary ;  for,  from  these 
10  rods  of  ground,  10  sacks  of  potatoes,  each  weighing  240  lbs.,  must  be 
obtained.  Two  sorts  may  be  planted  as  follows  :  —  bome  time  early  in 
April  plant  4  rods  with  the  Prussian  potato ;  it  is  an  excellent  sort.  It  is 
productfye,  and,  if  necessary,  it  keq)s  well ;  although  it  is  quite  fit  to  eat 
after  the  early  sorts  are  over,  being  an  intermediate  sort  between  the  early 
and  late  ones.  This  sort  should  be  planted  (tingle  eves)  7  or  8  in.  apart,  in 
rows  18  in.  asunder.  They  will  be  ripe,  and  must  be  ctug  up  in  the  b^:inning 
of  September,  whether  they  are  wanted  or  not ;  and  immediately  plant  the 
whole  4  rods  with  the  rape  plants  above  mentioned.  The  remaining  6  rods 
of  ground  may  be  planted,  the  first  week  in  May,  with  the  Devonshire 
apple,  or  prince's  beauty  potatoes :  both  red,  and  excellent  sorts.  Plant 
angle  eyeSy  cut  firom  prime  potatoes  (as  all  single  eyes  should  be),  the  same 
distance  as  directed  for  the  Prussians,  unless  the  ground  should  be  wet;  in 
which  case,  2  ft.  between  the  rows  will  be  preferable :  but,  at  whatever 
period  potatoes  are  planted,  in  all  cases,  as  soon  as  the  plants  show  their 
Deads,  let  the  ground  be  well  moved  about  them  j:,  that  is,  hacked  with  a 
Gg^t  mattock.  This  will  destroy  the  weeds  §,  and  cause  the  plants  to  grow 
rapidly,  till  it  is  time  to  earth  them  up,  which  should  be  done  when  they  are 
about  6  in.  high.  This  operation,  with  the  previous  **  hacking,"  if  done  in 
fine  dry  weather,  will  most  effectually  destroy  the  weeds  for  the- season.  || 


•  Potatoes,  after  being  washed,  may  be  put  on  to  boil  in  cold  water  with- 
out beii^  peeled.  When  half  done,  the  water  may  be  poured  from  them, 
and  fi'esn  cold  water  added,  which  is  also  to  be  poured  away  when  they  are 
bailed  sufficiently.  They  are  then  to  be  lefl  by  the  fire  to  dry  for  a  short 
time,  before  the  skins  are  taken  off*,  and  will  be  found  more  floury  when 
boiled  in  this  way  than  when  the  water  is  not  changed.  This  qu^ity,  so 
▼ahuble  to  those  who  make  the  principal  part  of  their  meal  of  this  vege- 
table, and  which  renders  them  a  better  substitute  for  bread,  may  be  con- 
ndered  as  making  amends  for  the  greater  length  of  time  taken  in  cooking, 
and,  consequently,  laiger  consumption  of  fuel.  —  Practical.  The  Lanc&* 
cashire  mode  of  cooking  potatoes  is  as  follows :  — Brush  off*  the  skins,  set 
them  on  the  fire  in  cold  water :  when  boiled,  pour  off*  the  water  completel3r, 
add  a  little  salt,  and  dry  them  well  on  the  fire."  (Gard,  Mag,,  vol.  i. 
p.  407.; 

\  The  richness,  the  quantity,  and  the  healthiness  of  his  crops  will  depend 
on  the  abundance  and  judicious  application  of  manures ;  the  complete  ex- 
tirpation of  weeds  and  noxious  roots ;  regular,  deep,  and  repeated  forking ; 
a  careful  choice  of  seeds  for  sowing  ;  and,  as  far  as  his  confined  space  will 
admit,  a  proper  rotation  of  crops.  —  A  Friend  to  the  Cottager, 

X  Hoe  between  ridges  of  potatoes  and  cabbages,  6  or  7  in.  deep,  with  a 
two-pronged  hoe.  —  T,  A. 

§  As  soon  as  any  plants  sown  in  drills  make  their  appearance,  be  very 
caiefiil  to  stir  the  sou  between  them  vnth  a  thrust  or  pronged  hoe,  whether 
weedy  or  not.  This  is  of  most  essential  service  to  a  garden,  and  is  very 
seldom  sufficiently  attended  to.  Where  this  is  practised,  there  are  no  weeds ; 
and  less  manure,  witli  this  treatment,  is  better  than  more  manure  without 
k,  —  ^boleth. 

II  During  this  and  the  following  months,  let  the  ground  be  deeply  and  fre- 
quently hoed  among  all  the  crops,  particularly  during  dry  weather.  Weeds 
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By  way  of  experiment,  a  handful  or  two  of  Cobbetfs  dwarf  Indian  com 
may  be  planted,  m  the  latter  end  of  April,  round  the  edges  of  the  potato  plot, 
or  against  a  fence  with  a  warm  aspect ;  but  the  com  must  be  planted  consio 
derably  thicker  than  what  Mr.  Cobbett  recommends.  In  order  to  produce 
a  crop  worth  growing,  9  or  10  in.  in  the  row  is  wide  enough ;  and,  as  single 
rows  only  can  be  grown  in  this  case,  the  com  might  even  be  planted  thicker. 
In  favourable  situations,  I  know  that  it  will  ripen  well.  Indian  com  is  good 
for  fowls,  and  excellent  for  fattening  pigs ;  but  it  must  not  be  given  in  too 
large  quantities  at  a  time  to  the  latter,  for  it  is  of  a  very  heating  nature.  * 

Fruit  Trees  I  have  entirely  omitted,  because  I  think  f ,  upon  the  whole, 
a  small  garden,  such  as  I  have  described,  is  better  without  them.  However, 
against  his  cottage  let  him  train  currants,  gooseberries,  cherries,  apples, 
pears,  or  any  sort  of  fruit  tree  he  can  procure,  likely  to  thrive.  Nor  should 
I  object  to,  but  would  rather  encourage,  the  cultivation  of  a  few  carnations, 
picotees,  pinks,  Brompton  and  ten-week  stocks,  &c.,  with  which  he  might 
ornament  his  little  dwelling.  X  In  doing  the  work  necessary  to  crop  and  clean 
a  garden  of  20  rods  §  of  land  as  I  have  directed,  no  labouring  man  who  has 


are  no  criterion  for  the  regulation  of  these  operations.  —  A  Friend  to  the 
Cottager, 

No  plant  is  so  much  improved  by  deep  pronging  or  mattocking  between 
the  rows,  as  the  potato.  With  this  treatment  it  will  grow  most  vigorously 
in  the  driest  weather,  and  in  a  very  poor  soil.  —  Cond, 

*  Respecting  the  propriety  of  mtroducing  Indian  com,  I  am  decidedly 
opposed  to  it,  as  no  dependence  can  be  placed  on  its  successful  cultivation. 
Our  climate  is  not  adapted  to  this  species  of  grain,  and  I  very  much  (jues- 
tion  if  it  ever  will  answer  in  this  country,  except  in  very  favourable  situations. 
If  its  cultivation  were  practicable  with  certainty,  I  would  most  strongly  ad- 
vocate its  adoption ;  but  I  require  a  little  more  proof  that  it  will  answer  in 
this  country  before  I  should  consider  myself  justified  in  recommending  it  as 
a  proper  com  for  the  cottager  to  cultivate.  My  objection,  I  would  be  under- 
stood, rests  solely  on  the  unfitness  of  the  climate ;  for  the  grain  would  be 
a  favourite  with  me.  I  have  sufficiently  proved  it  to  make  myself  perfectly 
satisfied  with  it  as  a  wholesome,  palatable,  and  nourishing  food ;  and,  if  i 
have  said  little  on  its  merits,  it  is  because  I  consider  it  useless  in  this  coun- 
try, and  not  from  any  antipathy  towards  it  as  a  proper  species  of  aliment.  — 
A  Countryman, 

On  dry,  warm,  sandy  soils  south  of  York,  we  think  Indian  com  may  be 
well  worth  cultivating  m  the  cottager's  garden  for  the  purposes  of  feeding 
pigs  and  poultry.  At  Sandy,  in  Bedfordshire,  it  produced,  in  the  very  un- 
favourable season  of  1829,  at  the  rate  of  105  bushels  per  acre,  equal  to 
3  tons  of  good  meal  for  feeding  stock.  Wlieat,  barley,  peas,  or  beans,  will 
not  average  15cwt.  of  meal  per  acre.    (Gard,  Mag,,  vol.  vi.  p.  103.) 

f  The  roots  of  the  hop  may  be  brought  from  the  hedges,  and  planted  in 
corners  of  the  garden ;  their  tops  are  very  wholesome,  and  are  as  tender  as 
asparagus ;  they  climb  and  make  a  good  summer-house.  —  Shibboleth. 

t  These  flowers  and  prize  gooseberries  are  well  known  to  be  great 
sources  of  amusement,  and  of  harmless  betting,  to  the  Lancashire  and  other 
weavers  and  mechanics.  .  We  should  wish  to  see  fruit  trees,  ornamental 
shmbs,  climbers,  and  flowers  in  every  cottager's  garden,  with  bees,  poultry, 
rabbits  (if  only  for  the  children),  a  singing-bird,  pigeons,  and  a  cat  and  a 
dog.  Nature  has  kindly  ordained  all  these  little  matters  to  be  great  things 
in  the  eyes  of  the  owner  and  his  children.  —  Cotid, 

§  Fifty  perches  of  land,  exclusive  of  that  occupied  by  the  buildings  and 
pigyard,  are  sufficient  to  supply  every  requisite  culinary  vegetable,  including 
potatoes,  to  a  labourer's  feiuly,  and  to  his  live  stock ;  the  former  consisting 
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regular  employment,  from  dx  to  six  o*clock  in  summer,  and  from  light  to 
dark  in  winter,  ought  to  lose  one  hour;  and,  likewise,  the  man  who  would 
require  to  be  taught  how  to  crop  his  ground  the  second  year,  would  require 
it  all  his  life.  No  person  can  go  wrong  if  he  but  change  the  crops  as  much 
as  possible  in  rotation,  and  observe,  if  the  ground  b  of  greater  extent,  the 
same  proportions  of  different  vegetables,  potatoes  and  cabbages  being 
always  considered  the  most  important  crops.  With  regard  to  a  few  herbs  *, 
any  gentleman's  gardener  could,  in  one  season,  supply  a  whole  village  with 
as  many  as  they  could  possibly  re<][uire :  a  sag&  bush,  a  bit  of  thyme,  a  few 
roots  of  parsley,  with  balm  and  mmt,  are  enough,  and  to  spare. 

In 'concluding  these  remarks,  I  may  observe  that  I  am  perfectly  aware  a 
labouring  man  and  a  very*sraall  family  usually  consume  a  greater  quantity 
of  potatoes  than  I  have  allowed.  The  cause,  I  apprehend,  will  be  found  in 
the  want  of  other  vegetables,  and  good  bread  and  meat.  If  a  man  has 
14  score  of  bacon  every  year,  this  alone  will  afford  hun  upwards  of  three 
quarters  of  a  pound  for  every  day,  a  greater  quantity  than  99  poor  families 
in  a  100  have  throughout  the  country ;  indeed,  no  man  wants  to  cram  such 
a  quantity  of  watery  stuff  down  his  throat,  when  he  has  a  good  slice  or  two 
of  boiled  bacon,  cabbage,  carrots,  and  good  wholesome  bread  and  ale. 

II.  I  shall  now  consider  how  a  Man  and  his  Wifey  with  frvni  Seven  to  Sight 
or  Ten  ChildreUj  may  he  supported  with  the  assistance  of  a  Cow  ;  show  the 
Advantages  of  keeping  one;  what  Ground  is  necessary ,  and  its  Culture; 
and  also  treat  of  Rabbtts,  Pigeons,  ^c. 

Poverty  will  never  enter  the  dwelling  of  an  industrious  labouring  man  (I 
proceed  on  the  supposition  that  he  is  constantly  employed,  at  from  9f.  to 
I2s.  a  week),  if  he  once  can  obtain  possession  of  an  acre  of  ground  at  a 
moderate  rent,  and  a  cow  t>  t)ro\'idea  that  it  please  the  Almighty  to  bless 
him  and  his  family  with  health.      So  numerous  are  the  benefits  derived 


of  two  grown  persons  and  four  children,  and  the  latter,  at  an  average,  of  one 
pig,  three  rabbits,  three  hens,  and  three  ducks.  This  quantity  of  land  will 
be  found  enough  in  a  stiff  soil ;  but  if,  on  the  contrary,  the  soil  is  rich  and 
light,  a  less  quantity  may  be  found  sufficient,  and  will  certainly  be  more 
advantageous  to  the  labourer  in  every  respect,  as  it  will  require  less  time  to 
be  bestowed  on  its  cultivation,  and  yield  earlier  and  better  crops.  —  Prac- 
tical. 

*  A  collection  of  herbs  are  very  necessary,  as  distilled  waters,  wines, 
decoctions,  and  infusions,  which  may  be  obtamed  from  the  cottage-garden, 
might  ward'  off  diseases,  and  save  the  disagreeable  appearance  of  a  doctor's 
bm.-- Shibboleth. 

-f*  To  keep  a  Cow,  upon  hay  anffgrcux,  will  require  2^  acres  of  land  capable 
of  producing  1^  tons  of  hay  per  acre.  A  couple  of  Leicester  ewes  will  prove 
much  more  profitable  than  a  goat ;  they  will  bring  at  least  two  good  lambs 
in  the  sprine,  that  will  sell  well ;  and,  should  they  be  milked  after  the  lamb 
is  weaned,  Uiey  will  produce  about  one  (part  perday  each,  for  three  months. 
Their  fleeces  will  help  to  clothe  the  family,  either  manufactured,  or  in  wad- 
dings for  bed  and  body  clothes.  —  A  Countryman, 

Should  the  Puruk  sheep  of  Ladusk  be  introduced,  and  be  found  to 
succeed  as  well  as  Mr.  Moorecrofl  anticipates  (TVans,  R,  Asiatic  Soc, 
vol.  i.),  they  will  be  found  invaluable  for  tne  cottager.  They  are  said  to 
be  as  easily  kept  as  pigs,  to  give  two  lambs  in  twelve  months,  and  to  admit 
of  being  twice  shorn  within  that  time.  (See  Mag,  Nat.  Hist,,  voLiii. 
p.  144.) 

X  A  Cow  added.  —  Now  comes  by  for  the  most  useful  animal  to  the  cot-* 
tager :  here  is  a  caterer  for  him  and  liis  family.  That  man  who  possesses  a 
cow  and  a  pig  possesses  a  means  of  maintaining  his  wife  and  children  in 
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from  this  inestimable  creatwe,  that  no  man  ou^t  to  rest  satisfied  till  he- 
has  accomplished  the  object  of  what  oug^t  to  be  his  constant  and  imceasing 
endeavours.  A  good  cow  will  supply  a  laige  fiuoaily  with  milk  and  butter 
(and  a  great  deal  of  the  latter  to  spare)  for  40  weeu^s,  and  with  cheese  all 
the  year  round.  I  made  from  one  cow  217  lbs.  of  butter  in  39  weeks.  But 
suppose  an  ordinary  cow  to  produce  180  lbs.,  and  allow  80  lbs.  for  the  use 
of  his  family,  and  no  poor  family  ought  to  use  more,  there  will  then  be 
100  lbs.  to  dispose  of,  say  at  Sd,  per  pound,  there  is  upwards  of  three 
guineas  at  once,  ready  to  pay  the  rent,  &c.  &c.,  or  to  buy  a  couple  of  pigs ; 
for  a  man  who  keq[>s  a  cow  should  never  have  less  than  two  in  the  sty, 
A  cow  produces  a  great  deal  of  wash  for  the  hog-tubs;  there  is  the 
washing  of  the  milk-bowls  twice  a  day ;  a  lot  of  whey  three  or  four  times 
a  week,  for  a  skimmed-milk  cheese  should  be  made  twice  a  week,  while  the 
milk  is  plentiful :  if  the  curd  is  made  while  the  milk  is  sweet,  it  will  keep 
well  for  three  or  four  days,  with  a  little  salt  sprinkled  over  it,  and  covered 
with  a  cloth,  in  a  cullender.  Twice  a  week  there  will  be  the  washings  of 
the  butter  and  chum ;  the  little  urchins  will  drink  the  buttermilk.  Indeed, 
the  refuse  of  every  thing  connected  with  a  dairy  becomes  an  excellent  ingre- 
dient in  the  hog-tubs. 

To  find  food  for  this  very  valuable  animal  becomes  the  next  consideration. 

Besides  a  comfortable,  di7,  fern-littered  cowhouse,  dther  to  take  shelter 
in  or  to  be  tied  up  in,  to  make  the  most  of  a  cow,  she  should  at  all  times, 
especially  afler  calvins,  be  abundantly  supplied  with  food,  and  with  as  much 
water  as  she  likes  to  drink.    Now,  to  effect  this,  and  to  produce  vegetables 
for  a  family  of  8  or  10  persons  and  a  couple  of  pigs,  not  less  than  an  acre  * 
will  be  required;  and  Uiis  acre  of  ground  I  would  (Hvide  as  follows : — 
C  80  rods  of  grass  land. 
1  acre  <  40  do.  mangold  wurzd. 
C  40  do.  kitchen-garden. 

Let  the  80  rods  of  grass  land,  then,  be  carefully  cleaned  of  nettles,  docks. 


comfort.  There  are  instances  I  could  mention  where  a  gentleman's  labourers 
receive  9s,  6d,  per  week.  One  of  these  pays  5s.  per  week  for  his  cottage, 
his  garden,  a  field,  and  hay  for  his  cow.  Still,  himself  and  his  family  appear 
clean  (ruddy)  and  healthml ;  while  other  labourers,  having  the  same  wa^es^ 
but  no  cow,  appear  ragged  and  pale,  and  themselves  and  families  receive 
pay  from  the  parish.  Omer  labourers  in  the  same  township,  keeping  a  cow, 
though  poor,  are  still  in  comfort,  the  produce  of  butter  more  than  sufiicing 
for  the  ramily.  —  Shibboleth, 

*  For  garden,  &c.    -  -  -         -     1400  square  yards. 

For  goats  -  -  .      -  300 

For  a  cow  ...  noo 

An  additional  cow        .       -         -  -  1700 

Horse         -  -  -         -      -  3217 

For  growing  bread  ...  4991 

Bam,  and  addition  to  the  dung-yard  for  the  goat  70 


A  Friend  to  the  Cottager, 


A  plot  of  ground  about  400  square  yards,  sown  with  lucerne,  and  mown 
once  over,  will  keep  a  cow  for  4  weeks.  When  it  comes  into  full  bearing,  it 
will  always  be  fit  to  mow  once  over  by  the  1st  of  May,  and  will  serve  through 
that  month ;  and,  if  sufficient  to  grow  a  month  afte/cutting,  it  will  be  fit  to 
mow  again,  and  will  then  serve  other  four  weeks.  —  J,  A, 
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thistles,  and  broad-leaved  plantains ;  let  it  be  yearly  well  manured  with  coal 
ashes,  soot,  and  road-scrapings,  &c,  for  it  must  be  mown  every  year ;  and  to 
make  it  produce  as  much  as  possible,  the  cow  should  never  be  allowed  to  graze 
upon  it  m  wet  weather,  or  after  the  1st  of  March.  By  this  plan  it  may  be 
expected  to  average  upwards  of  half  a  ton  of  dry  hay  annually,  besides  the 
aftergrass.  A  portion  of  this  hay  or  grass,  or  both,  should  be  given  daily ; 
it  wiU  be  founa  to  correct  any  disposition  in  the  cow  to  scour:  the  hay  will 
be  found  particularly  useful  in  the  calving  season,  or  in  sickness  at  any  time. 

Let  40  rods  of  mangold  wurzel  be  sown  in  the  latter  end  of  April  or 
beginning  of  May,  in  rows  2  ft;,  apart,  and  18  in,  in  the  row.  *  This  root 
requires  good,  strong,  rich  land ;  it  must  be  well  dug,  and,  when  the  plants  are 
up,  well  mattocked,  and  kept  clean.  The  produce,  in  this  case,  wul  sdldom 
or  never  fall  short  of  10  tons,  being  a  supply  of  1  cwt.  a  day  from  October 
to  May,  and  leaves  in  abundance  may  be  gathered  in  September  and  Octo- 
ber, leaving  4  months  out  of  the  12  to  be  supplied  with  cabbages,  greens,  &c. 

I  know  that  it  has  been  said  that  a  cow  will  only  consume  1  cwt.  of  fresh 
vegetable  food  in  a  day,  but  I  must  beg  leave  to  mssent  from  this  opinion ; 
for  some  cows  will  eat  more  than  double  that  quantity.  However,  as 
40  rods  of  man^ld  wurzel  is  a  fair  proportion  of  this  excellent  root,  for  it 
is  greatly  superior  to  the  Swedish  turnip  for  a  milch  cow,  we  must  con- 
trive to  have  the  same  quantity  yearly,  by  changing  the  ground,  which  may 
thus  be  effbcted :  — In  October,  as  soon  as  the  leaves  are  cleared  away  to  the 
extent  of  20  rods,  dig  up  the  roots,  and  pit  them  in  a  dry  situation,  and 
immediately  dig  and  {Sant  the  ground  with  early  potatoes,  as  before  directed. 
This  crop  of  potatoes  will  be  succeeded  by  turnips  and  cabbages ;  and  15  or 
16  rods  of  the  latter  will  supply  (including  liie  first  and  second  cuttings), 


*  Mangold  wurzel  may  be  sown  in  beds,  thinly,  for  transplanting,  on 
ground  previously  occupied  with  early  potatoes,  peas,  &c.,  ana  along  with 
turnips  for  the  cow.  —  B,  R, 

Mangold  wurzel  is  the  principal  article  on  which  I  propose  to  keep  the 
cow  in  winter.  Four  roots  of  6  lbs.  each,  I  have  proved,  would  be  suffi- 
cient for  a  meal  to  an  ordinary-sized  cow.  Two  of  these  meals,  morning 
and  evening,  are  8  roots  a  day.  From  the  first  day  of  October  to  the  last 
of  April  are  212  days,  at  8  roots  a  day,  are  1696  roots.  A  root  of  the  above 
weignt  requires  240  square  inches  to  grow  in,  that  is,  12  in.  in  the  row,  and 
20 in.  from  row  to  row:  so  that  1696  roots  will  require  314 yards.  Man- 
gold wurzel  by  itself  is,  however,  too  opening :  it  will  be  necessary  to  feed 
alternately  with  it  and  hay,  8  lbs.  of  hay  at  noon,  and  £  lbs.  at  bed-time.  With 
the  requisite  attention  to  watering,  biding,  and  cleanliness,  &c.,  a  cow  will 
certainly  be  kept  in  good  health,  and  yield  milk  and  butter,  if  a  good  sort  of 
cow  for  those  purposes^  in  great  abundance.  — J.  A, 

Mangold  wurzel  delights  in  a  rich  loamy  land,  well  dunged,  and  may  be 
sown  in  rows,  or  in  broad  cast;  and  as  soon  as  the  plants  are  the  size  of  a 
goosequill,  they  may  be  transplanted  in  rows  of  18  m.  distance,  and  18  in. 
mart,  one  plant  from  the  other,*  sow  very  thin,  and  cover  the  seed  to  the 
diepth  of  an  inch  only.  In  transplanting,  the  root  is  not  to  be  shortened, 
but  the  leaves  cut  at  the  top;  and,  in  planting,  let  the  upper  part  of  the  root 
appear  about  half  an  inch  above  ground.  In  the  seed  bed  keep  them  clear 
of  weeds :  when  planted  out,  after  once  hoeing,  they  will  sunbcate  every 
kind  of  weed  near  them.  The  best  time  to  sow  the  seed  is  from  the  b^;in- 
ning  of  March  to  the  middle  of  April,  although  they  may  be  sown  any  tune 
between  then  and  the  end  of  June. — A  Friaidto  the  Cottager, 

Sow  mangold  wurzel  in  rows  2  ft.  apart,  and  drop  the  seeds  into  holes 
made  by  the  (fibber,  at  10  or  12  in.  asunder  in  the  row :  to  make  sure,  drop 
two  or  three  seeds  into  every  hole ;  and  when  the  plants  come  up,  should 
there  be  any  failures,  make  good  by  transplanting  with  the  trowel.  — J.  A. 
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upwards  of  40  cabbages  a  day  for  the  remainhig  four  months,  forming  a 
regular  and  an  abundant  supply  the  year  round.  In  cropping  ground,  it 
certainly  is  a  good  rule  not  to  crop  two  seasons  following  with  the  same 
vegetable ;  but  this  must,  I  think,  be  occasionally  excepted,  when  we  take 
into  consideration  the  paramount  necessity  of  a  constant  succession  of  crops 
to  produce  the  greatest  possible  quantity  of  food  from  a  limited  space  of 
eround.  This  necessity,  then,  I  think,  will  justify  the  adoption  of  the  foU 
lowing,  perhaps  more  useful,  rule,  viz.  never  to  suffer  a  square  yard  of 
ground  to  lie  a  day  idle  during  the  growing  season.  *  The  remaining  40  rods 
of  garden  ground  may  be  managed  as  directed  for  20  rods,  growing,  of 
course,  more  potatoes  and  cabbages  in  proportion  ^an  any  thing  else,  f 

Rabbits  never  thrive  well  unless  they  are  kept  drv,  and  have  plenty  of 
food,  such  as  clover,  ribgrass,  lettuces,  dandelions  ^,  sowthistle,  £cc.  &c.» 
indeed,  almost  any  thing ;  but  a  few  oats  should  be  frequently  given  them  in 
a  little  dry  trough.  These  little  creatures  devour  a  prodigious  quantity  of 
food,  considering  their  size,  and  certainly  would  never  pay  for  keeping ;  but, 
in  a  family,  nothing  can  be  better  amusement  for  a  pared  of  boys  than  to 
cater  for  their  rabbits.  The^  are  excellent  eating,  and  very  prolific,  if 
well  attended  to,  but  every  thmg  depends  on  that. 

Pigeons  I  would  rather  keep  for  tneir  companionship's  sake  than  for  pro- 
fit :  every  little  extra  tie  or  enjoyment  makes  a  man's  nome  dearer  to  hun. 

Having  now  gone  over  all  the  subjects  I  proposed  to  consider,  I  have  • 
nothing  further  to  add,  save  that  the  time  that  1  would  allow  to  mow  the 
grass,  rick  the  hay,  and  cultivate  the  ground,  should  not,  on  any  consider- 
ation, exceed  a  week,  viz.  :* —  1  day  (two  halves^  to  mow  and  rick ;  3^  days 
to  dig  the  ground,  and  sow  the  mangold  wurzel  seed ;  half  a  day  to  clear, 
dig,  and  plant  2  rods  of  ground  with  early  potatoes ;  half  a  day  to  clear  and 
pit  the  remainder  of  the  mangold  wurzel. 

All  the  other  cleaning,  digging,  cropping,  &c.,  most  assuredly  ou^ht  to 
be  done,  but  always,  be  it  understood,  with  the  assistance  of  his  children, 
by  himself  at  nights  and  mornings.  His  wife  will  have  enough  to  do  to 
manage  her  household  afiairs,  her  dairy,  her  pigs  and  fowls,  and  milking  the 
cow,  and  with  the  help  of  the  boys  foddering  her  too. 


*  This  is  most  important  advice ;  and  on  it,  on  pronging  well,  whether 
there  are  weeds  to  destroy  or  not,  and  on  diligently  collecting  and  pre- 
serving both  solid  and  liquid  manure,  will  depend  much  of  the  cottager's 
success.  —  Condf, 

f  Symphytum  asperrimum,  a  native  of  Siberia,  and  one  of  the  most  rapid- 
growing  of  herbaceous  plants,  has  been  recommended  for  culture  as  fooil  for 
cows.  {Gard,  Mag,,  vol.  v.  p.  44<2.)  This  vegetable  is  full  of  mucilage ;  and 
we  certainly  think  it  deserves  to  be  tried  by  every  cottager  who  can  procure 
plants.  It  seeds  fireely,  and  propagates  most  readily  by  division  of  the  root. 
We  would  strongly  recommend  gardeners  to  gather,  propagate,  and  distri- 
bute it.  —  Cojid, 

t  Succory,  or  wild  endive,  forms  excellent  food  for  rabbits ;  the  tops, 
blanched,  either  by  covering  with  pots,  or  by  planting  in  sand  in  a  cellar, 
make  an  excellent  spring  salad,  much  used  in  Germany  {Gard.  Mag.,  vol.  ii. 
p.  460.) ;  while  its  roots,  and  also  those  of  the  dandelion,  form  one  of  the 
best  substitutes  for  cofiee.  Dr.  Howison  of  Edinburgh  prefers  dandelion 
coffee  to  that  of  Mecca ;  and  many  persons,  all  over  the  Continent,  prefer 
a  mixture  of  succory  and  coffee  to  cofiee  alone.  Dig  up  the  roots  of  dan- 
delion, wash  them  well,  but  do  not  scrape  them;  dry  them,  cut  them  in  bits 
the  size  of  peas,  and  then  roast  them  in  an  earthen  pot  or  coffee-roaster  of 
any  kind,  and  grind  them  in  the  coffee-mill,  or  bruise  them  in  any  way.  The 
great  secret  of  good  coffee  is  to  have  it  fresh-burnt  and  fresh-ground.  — 
Cond. 
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And  now.  Sir,  before  I  transmit  these  remarks  to  you,  allow  me  to  state 
that  I  have  recommended  nothing  which  I  have  not  either  practised  mysdf 
or  seen  others  practise  with  success.  Still  I  am  aware  that  many,  very 
many  people  will  most  conscientiously  differ  from  me  in  opinion ;  for,  after 
ally  the  truth  may  be,  that 

"  The  difference  is  as  great  between 
The  optics  seeing,  as  the  objects  seen." 

I  am,  Sir,  yours,  &c. 
Jafi.23.  1830.  A  Practical  Gardener. 


Art.  IV.  On  the  Extent  and  Culture  of  Cottage  Gardens^  the 
live  Stock  of  the  Cottager^  and  various  Points  of  Cottage  Economy  y 
with  reference  to  the  Hints  for  Prizes  for  Papers  on  the  Subiect, 
(Gard.  Mag.,  vol.  v.  p.  71S.)    By  J.  P. 

Sir, 

It  is  with  the  highest  degree  of  pleasure  that  I  have  read  the  pages  of  the 
last  Gardener's  Magazine  which  are  devoted  to  the  most  truly  philanthropic 
and  benevolent  purpose  of  ameliorating  the  condition  of  the  liUx)uring  classes 
of  society,  whicn  we  see,  year  after  year,  becoming  more  oppressed  and  de- 
graded, and  which  will  yet  sink  deeper  into  degradation  and  moral  depravity 
unless  some  timely  means  be  devised  to  enable  the  agricultural  labourer  to 
support  himself  and  family  without  parochial  assistance ;  for  we  see  the 
paupo^  of  every  parish  yearly  increasmg;  and  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  most 
experienced  farmers  that,  in  a  little  time,  the  land  will  not  be  able  to  sup- 
port the  poor,  and  the  poor's  rate  must  be  paid  whether  the  landlord  gets  his 
rent  or  not.  The  farmers  say, Relieve  us  firom  the  poor's  rate,  and  we  can 
live  and  pay  our  rents.^'  But  how  is  that  to  be  efiected  ?  By  nothing  but 
improving  the  condition  of  the  labouring  classes ;  by  letting  them  have  a 
portion  of  land  to  raise  a  sufficient  quantity  of  vegetables,  and  to  supply 
them  with  tbe  most  common  necessaries  of  life,  of  which,  at  thi^  present 
time,  there  are  thousands  of  fellow-creatures  that  have  barely  sufficient  to 
support  the  cravings  of  nature ;  or  else  submitting  to  the  most  servile  de- 
pradation,  quite  revolting  to  the  feelings  of  a  ci^ised  people  [the  work- 
house ?]. 

Every  landlord  that  can  devise  any  plan  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor,  who 
are  dependent  an  his  tenantry,  ought  to  lose  no  time  in  bringing  it  forward ; 
and  every  one  that  can  sugsest  any  means  to  better  the  condition  of  his 
starving  fellow-mortals,  ought  to  come  forward  boldly  and  avow  his  senti- 
ments :  for  it  is  certain  that  something  must  be  done  very  soon .  (ere  it  be 
too  late).  This  has  caused  me  to  commence  writer ;  and,  though  I  am 
unable  to  transmit  to  you  el^ant  compositions,  yet  what  I  do  wnte  shall 
be  founded  on  truth,  either  from  facts  which  have  come  under  my  own 
observation,  or  firom  the  enquiries  that  I  have  made  among  labourers  on 
whom  I  can  depend  for  the  veracity  of  their  information.  The  vegetables 
that  I  shall  recommend  are  those  which  are  generally  found  in  cottage 
gardens :  their  culture  as  simple  as  is  consistent  with  good  management 
to  insure  a  crop ;  for  I  conceive  that  the  knowledge  of  the  agricultural 
labourer  is  not  yet  sufficient  to  appreciate  the  value  of  any  new  vegetable, 
or  any  new  mode  of  culture.  I  therefore  wish  to  give  him  the  best  methods 
which  I  have  seen  and  practised  myself  of  cultivating  the  vegetables  in 
common  use ;  and,  as  he  improves  in  mental  knowledge,  and  in  the  manage-* 
ment  of  his  garden,  any  new  vegetable  may  be  recommended  to  him,  as  he 
will  then  be  able  to  perceive  the  benefit  likely  to  result  from  its  culture.  A 
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Plan  1.    35  yards  by  40. 


multiplicity  of  new  names,  and  long  directions,  would  not  only  puzzle  and 
perplex  the  illiterate  labourer,  but  quite  discourage  him  from  ever  venturing 
on  the  management  of  a  garden. 

I  shall  now  endeavour  to  answer  the  three  questions  you  have  proposed 
(Gard,  Mag.y  vol.  v.  p.  714.),  in  as  brief  a  manner  as  I  possibly  can. 

I.  What  Quantity      Lcmd  tvill  keep  a  Family  m  Culinary  Vegetables  and 
Pork  and  EggsW 

The  quantity  of  land  requisite  for  the  above  purposes  depends  on  soil, 
situation,  and  climate;  but,  in  answering  all  the  three  questions,  I  shall 
suppose  the  land  to  be  of  a  light  sandy  loam,  upon  a  dry  bottom,  in  an 
open  situation;  worth  from  \&s.  to  20s,  per  acre  at  the  present  time,  and  in 
the  countv  of  Kent,  about  20  miles  from  London.  The  plan  which  I  sub- 
join is  rather  more  than  a  quarter  of  an  acre,  which  I  think  sufficient  for  a 
man,  his  wife,  four  children  (the  children's  ages  being  from  10  to  2  years), 
and  two  pigs  and  two  hens. 

No.  I.  Potatoes  and  Radishes,  19  yds.  long  by  4^  yds.  wide.  Quantity  of 
seed,  and  price :  2  gals,  potatoes,  6d, ;  radishes,  la. 

In  the  last  week 
of  February,  take  6 
barrows  of  manure, 
spread  it  regularlv 
over  the  ground, 
and  commence  dig- 
ging at  one  end  for 
1  foot.  Then  stretch 
the  line  across  the 
border,  and  cut 
down  a  trench  3  in. 

Sp,  and  plant  the 
y  frame  potato 
at  9  in.  distance,  in 
the  row ;  then  dig 
agam  for  18  in«,  set 
the  line,  -  make  a 
trench,  and  plant 
as  before.  Con- 
tinue this  for  7 

yards ;  then  dig  and  rake  the  remaining  2  yards,  and  sow  the  short4opped 
radish^  which  may  all  be  done  in  6  hours ;  or  in  3  days,  at  2  hours  each 
day.  The  potatoes  will  require  hoeinf  in  the  beginning  of  May,  half  an 
hour ;  earthmg  up  in  the  middle  of  tne  month,  1  hour.  They  will  be 
ready  for  use  by  the  end  of  May,  and  will  serve  the  fiunily  until  the  end 
of  August.   Radishes  ready  in  ApriL 

No.  2.  Early  Peas  and  BeanUy  18  yds.  by  4|  yds.  Peas,  3  pts.  U. ;  beans, 
1  pt.  2(/. ;  pea-sticks,  6rf. 

In  the  beginning  of  January  dig  all  the  ground,  and  then  sow  14  yards 
with  early  mune  peas,  at  3  ft.  from  row  to  row,  and  the  remainmg  4  yds. 
with  Mazagan  beans,  in  rows  ft.  asunder,  taking  4|  hrs.  work.  They  will 
require  twice  earthing  up :  first  in  February,  then  in  March,  a  quarter  of 
an  nour  each  time.  The  peas  must  be  sticked  in  March,  which  will  take 
half  an  hour.  After  that,  they  will  only  require  being  kept  clear  of  weeds, 
and  will  be  ready  for  use  from  the  latter  end  of  May  to  the  end  of  July. 

No.  2.  a  I  reserve  for  sowing  small  seeds,  as  shall  be  afterwards  ex- 
plained. 

No. 3.  Earfy  Barnes  Cabbage,  9yd8.  by  ll|ft. 

In  the  middUe  of  October  spread  regularly  4  barrows  of  manure,  and  let 
it  be  well  dug,  which  will  take  3  hrs.  work ;  then  plant  in  rows    ft.  asuader. 
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and  I  ft.  in  the  row,  800  planto,  half  an  hour's  work.  For  the  raiaii^  of  the 
plants,  see  No.  2.  a. 

No.  4.  Dwarf  Marrow  Peat  and  Windsor  Beant^  9  yds.  by  11)  ft.  Peaa» 
1  qt.  8<i. ;  beans,  1  pt.  2d. ;  pea^stickB,  6</. 

In  the  middle  of  February,  dig  and  sow  8  rows  of  dwarf  marrow  peas, 
4%  ft.  distant ;  and  2  rows  Windsor  beans,  2  ft.  distant,  \\  hrs.  work ;  earth 
op  and  stick  the  peas  the  beginning  of  April,  1  hr.  Tney  will  be  in  use 
finom  the  end  of  July  to  the  banning  of  September. 

Nos.  5, 6,  7,  and  8.  must  have  6  barrows  m  dung,  and  be  well  dug  in  the 
beginning  of  March,  4  hrs.  work. 

No.  5.  Oruont,  1  oz.  seed,  6^. ;  produce,  2  bushels ;  27  ft.  b^  5  ft. 

Rake  it  level ;  then  stretch  the  Ime,  and  draw  drills  half  an  mch  deep,  and 
^  6  in.  distance.  Sow  the  seed ;  then  rake  it  ^ntly  over,  1  hr.  work.  When 
the  seeds  come  up,  and  are  fit  for  eating,  thin  them  out  to  3  in.  distance ; 
keep  clean  all  summer :  they  will  be  rewly  for  pulling  up  the  latter  end  of 
August. 

No.  6.  Pridcly  Spinage,  6ft.  by  27  ft.  1  oz.  seed,  2d.    Ready  in  June. 

Rake  the  ground  even,  and  sow  broad-cast  in  March,  half  an  hour ;  after 
they  are  come  up,  thin  out  to  4  in.  every  way,  and  keep  clear  from  weeds. 

No.  7.  Sarfy  Turnip,  and  Bath  Cot  LeUtice,  7  ft.  by  27  ft.  Seed,  turnip^ 
\d. ;  lettuce.  Id!. 

Rake  it  level,  and  sow  at  the  latter  end  of  March,  half  an  hour's  work. 
Thin  the  turnips  in  April  to  9  in. :  they  will  be  ready  in  May.  Thin  thei 
lettuce  in  May  to  9  in.,  and  they  will  be  ready  in  June.  They  must  be  kept 
clear  of  weeds. 

No.  8.  Scarlet  Runnert^^iLhy  9 h.  1  pt.  seed» 3c^ ;  sticks, 6J.  Ready 
in  Julv,  and  in  season  till  destroyed  firost. 

Lightly  dig  the  ground  in  the  beginning  of  May,  and  plant  2  rows  of  scar- 
let runnera  at  Sin.  distance  in  the  row,  Ihr.work;  eartnup  and  stick  when 
3  in.  high,  half  an  hour. 

Nos.  9.  and  10.  Dig  in  January  and  February,  which  will  take  10  hrs. 

No.  9.  Partnept,  6  yds.  by  9  yds.  Seed,  2d,  Ready  for  use  in  October* 
Sow  in  February,  in  drills  1^  ft.  asunder,  and  1  in.  deep,  1  hr. ;  keep  clear  from 
weeds,  and  they  will  be  ready  to  take  up  in  October,  2  hrs.  work.  Pro- 
duce, 4  bushels. 

No.  10.  Carrotty  14 yds.  by  9 yds.    Seed,       produce,  12 bushels. 

Ugfatly  dig  the  ground,  and  sow  in  drills  1  ft.  distance,  and  half  an  inch 
deep,  the  first  week  March,  2  hrs.  work.  Thin  out  where  too  thick, 
firom  4  to  6  in.  distance ;  keep  clear  from  weeds,  and  they  wiU  be  ready  to 
take  up  in  October.  Then  they  must  be  taken,  ¥rith  the  parsneps,  into  the 
open  sned,  and  covered  iinth  straw,  to  exclude  the  firost,  3  hrs.  work.  From 
hto  c  plant  a  row  of  gooseberries,  red,  black,  or  white  currants,  as  each  of 
these  will  be  usefiil  in  summer  for  pies  or  puddings. 

No.  11.  Barletfy  19  yds.  by  20  yds.    Seed,  1|  gal.  U.  3d. ;  produce,  4bush. 

The  ground  must  be  well  dug  in  November,  12  hrs.  work ;  then  let  it  lie 
until  the  last  week  of  March,  when  it  must  be  lightly  dug,  and  the  barley 
sown  in  drills,  6  in.  distance,  and  1  in.  deep,  6  hrs.  work.  After  it  has  been 
up  three  weeks,  it  must  be  rolled  or  beaten  with  the  spade,  1  hr.  Nothing 
more  will  be  wanted  till  hoeing-time,  which  may  be  performed  in  1  hr.  It 
wiU  be  ready  for  reaping  in  August,  2  hrs.  If  the  weather  be  unfiivourable, 
take  into  the  shed  to  dry ;  thresh  in  October,  5  hrs. 

No.  12.  Potatoety  19  yds.  by  15  yds.  Seed,  1  bush.  \t.  6d.i  produce, 
25  bush. 

Dig  the  ground  in  December,  10  hrs.  work.  Let  it  lie  until  the  first  week 
of  April ;  then  spread  8  barrows  of  manure  on  it,  and  commence  lightly 
digging  at  one  end  of  the  piece.  Stretch  the  line  at  1  ft.  from  the  edge ;  cut 
down  a  trench  4  in.  deep,  and  plant  the  potatoes.    Then  dig  for  3  ft.  more, 
.  set  tJie  line,  and  make  a  trench,  and  plant  as  before ;  and  so  on  to  the  end 
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of  the  piec'e>  7  hrs.  work.  About  the  latter  end  of  May  they  will  require 
hoeing,  2  hrs.    In  a  fortnight  they  must  be  earthed  up,  1  hr. ;  and  the  final 


until  October,  when  they  will  be  ready  for  digging  up,  8  hrs.  To  keep 
potatoes,  make  two  holes,  1  ft.  deep  and  4  ft.  diameter,  wjiich  will  hold 
8 bushels  each;  lay  some  straw  over  them;  then  cover  up  with  soil  IJ ft. 
thick.  The  remaining  9  bushels  may  be  put  in  the  shed,  and  covered  with 
straw  for  use. 

No.  13.  Sugatloafor  large  York  Cabbage^  19  yds.  by  5  yds. ;  220  plants.  For 
the  raising,  see  No.  2.  a. 

Dig  w^  over  in  December,  2  hrs.  work ;  then,  in  March,  lightly  d^  in 
3  barrows  of  manure,  2  hrs.  work.  Plant  in  rows  2  ft.  distant,  and  1^  ft.  in 
the  row,  1  hr.    Earth  up  in  April,  half  an  hour.  They  will  be  ready  in  Julv. 

Nos.  14.  to  20.  must  be  well  dug  in  January,  4  hrs.  work ;  then,  in  March, 
they  must  be  planted  in  beds  with  chamomile,  hyssop,  sage,  marjoram,  and 
chives,  which  will  be  all  useftd  as  pot  or  medicinal  herbs.  Nos.  19.  and  20. 
must  be  planted  with  balm  and  spearmint,  which  will  serve  as  substitutes 
for  tea  in  the  winter  months. 

No.  21.  Mercury  (Chenop6dium  Bonus  Henricm),  as  a  perennial  spi- 
nage,  will  be  foimd  exceedingly  useful.  The  roots  may  be  taken  out  of  tne 
fidds  in  September,  and  planted,  1  hr. ;  and  they  will  yield  a  sufficient  sup- 
ply the  next  spring,  and  throughout  summer.  The  other  herbs  must  be 
planted  in  the  bc^^ming  of  April,  3  hrs. 

■  No.  2.  a,  as  before  mentioned,  is  reserved  for  raising  seedlings,  &c.  In  the 
last  week  of  February,  sow  about  2  sq.  yds.  of  Savoy  cabbage,  a  qifarter  of 
an  ounce ;  likewise  2  yds.  of  green  curled  borecole,  or  Brussels  borecole,  a 
quarter  of  an  ounce,  1  hr.  work :  and  as  the  potatoes  come  off  No.  1.,  the 
Savoy  and  borecole  may  be  planted  in  rows  2  ft.  asunder,  in  July  or  Aug., 
2  hrs.  work.  Then  sow  in  No.  2.  a,  in  the  first  week  of  August,  half  an 
ounce  of  early  Barnes  cabbaee,  6(/. ;  transplant  in  any  vacant  piece  of 
ground,  in  September,  at  3  in.  £stance  everpr  way,  1  hr. ;  there  to  stand  till 
finally  planted  in  October  in  No.  3.-  Likewise,  about  the  middle  of  August, 
sow  half  an  ounce  (6£f.)  of  the  laige  York  or  large  sugarloaf  cabba^,  and 
transplant  in  September,  2  hrs.,  in  any  vacant  ground,  where  they  will  have 


Leeks,  —  Sow  in  a  No.  2.  half  an  ounce  of  leek  (2</.),  in  March,  half 
an  hour ;  for  transplanting  into  No.  7.  after  the  turnips  have  come  off,  1  hr. 
A  little  lettuce  may  be  sown,  to  transplant  in  May  or  June,  and  will  be 
ready  in  August  and  September. 

Cucumbers,  —  In  the  first  week  of  May,  between  three  of  the  rows  of  peas 
No.  2.,  diff  a  small  place,  18  in.  ¥dde,  and  put  in  8  or  10  cucumber  seeds, 
which  will  come  up  and  be  sheltered  with  the  peas,  and,  when  the  peas 
come  off,  will  be  fit  for  fruiting. 

.  1  have  now  gone  through  the  cropping  and  routine  culture  for  one  year. 
The  next  years  of  cropping  must  be  changed  as  in  plans  Nos.  2.  and  3. ;  and, 
by  so  doing,  a  regular  succession  and  rotation  of  crops  will  be  maintained 
through  the  ground,  always  giving  the  same  kind  of  culture  to  each  indivi- 
dual crop,  which  I  have  pointed  out,  in  every  quarter  of  the  garden. 

Manure,  —  Every  exertion  must  be  used  to  collect  manure ;  that  fi-om 
the  hogs  will  be  the  best,  and  must  be  applied  to  the  poorest  ground.  All 
the  weeds  and  litter  of  the  garden  must  be  laid  in  a  neap  to  rot,  and  any 
servings  of  roads  that  can  be  collected,  and  all  the  ashes  burnt  in  the  house 
must  be  taken  care  of,  as  every  kind  of  manure  will  be  found  useful  and 
beneficial. 

Hoeins,  wee^g,  and  gathering  the  Vegetables  must  be  done  by  the  wife 
and  chil^en;  for  which  I  shall  not  account,  as  every  hour  that  is  to  spare 
may  be  devoted  to  some  useful  purpose  in  the  garden. 

hogs.  —  Some  time  in  May  two  hogs  must  be  got,  which  may  be  bought 


They  must  be  kept  clear  of  weeds 
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Plan  2.    Second  yeof't  cropping. 
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Ibr  7<.  each;  and, 
with  the  wash  of 
the  house,  cabbage- 
leares  from  No.  3., 
refuse  of  spinage, 
small  potatoes,  &c. 
they  may  be  kept 
till  the  sugarloaf 
cabbage  is  ready  in 
July,  with  which, 
the' wash,  small  po- 
tatoes, tops  of  the 
carrots,  and  all  the 
greens  not  wanted, 
they  will  be  kept 
in  ^ood  condition 
until  the  latter  end 
of  October.  Then 
feeding  them  must 
be  bc^n  as  fol- 
lows:—  In  the  first  fortnight  they  must  have,  boiled  either  together  or 
separately,  2  bushels  of  potatoes  and  1  bushel  of  carrots  each  week,  mixed 
.  with  the  wash  to  a 
proper    thickness  Plan  3.    Third  yearns  cropping, 

for  eating  during 
the  whole  time  ot 
feeding.  In  the 
next  fortnight,  boil 
them  1^  bush,  of 
potatoes,  1^  bush, 
of  carrots,  and  half 
a  bushel  of  barley- 
meal,  each  week. 
In  die  last  fort- 
night, 1  bush,  car- 
rots, 1  bush,  pars- 
nepsj  and  l^bush. 
barley-meal,  each 
week ;  by  which 
time  Uiey  will  have 
attained  the  weight 
of  13  stone  each 
(14  lbs.  to  the  stone),  which  will  be  26  stone  of  pork  for  the  year,  or  7  lb. 
per  week,  exclusive  of  the  heads,  hearts,  and  all  the  pieces  at  the  time  of 
cutting  upv  which  will  serve  for  three  weeks  or  a  month. 

Hens,  —  Two  hens  may  be  kept,  as  there  will  be  1  bush,  barley,  1  bush, 
carrots,  and  half  a  bushel  of  parsneps  (they  are  particularly  fond  of  carrots 
or  parsneps  when  boiled^,  and  1  bush,  of  potatoes,  which  may  be  given  raw, 
but  are  always  best  if  boiled  and  mixed  with  a  hancUul  of  barley-meal ;  which, 
with  what  they  peck  up  about  the  house,  will  be  sufficient  for  the  year. 
Their  produce  will  be  70  eggs  each. 

Having  thus  briefly  stat^  the  culture  of  those  vegetables  which  I  think 
the  most  profitable  to  a  cottager,  I  shall  next  present  the  whole  in  a  tabular 
form,  which  might  be  hung  against  the  wall  in  a  cottager's  kitchen ;  and 
would  show,  at  one  view,  the  work  to  be  done,  the  time  necessary  for  per- 
forming it,  and  the  produce  that  he  might  expect  from  his  labour,  with  good 
management. 
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Haying  thus  provided  him  with  vc^getable^,  pork,  and  eggs,  I  shall  next 
calculate  his  other  expenses  as  moderately  as  possible. 

£  *.  rf. 


Hovue  and  garden  rent,  per  annum  -  3  12  0 
l^xes,  nto,  &c  upon  da  .090 
CVials  and  wood  .  -300 
Xe»  -        -  -        -  0  18  0 

Smear         -  -         -         -   1  10  0 

Boner  .        .   1  18  0 

BvewL  flour  .        .  .  11  10  0 

Mtt  0  IS  0 

Sale,  pepper,  aoapi,  &c  .15  0 

Man's  •hiocA,  doches,  ftc.  -  -  3  0  0 
His  wife's  da  .  .200 

Cbildfcoli  do.  .500 

£3*  8  0 


.  4  0 

0 

35  4 

0 

1  34  8 

0 

^0  16 

a 

•uppoee  a 

per  week  -  T  .  31  4  0 

His  wife  in  hay  time, 
weeks  at  5s.  per  week. 

Annual  expenses 

leaving  a  balance  of 

I  have  not  aecounted  Ibr  the  garden  seeds,  nor 
for  the  price  of  the  ho«  when  bought ;  but  a 
few  vegetables  may  be  sold,  to  balance  the  seeds, 
and  the  heads,  hearts,  &c.  will  balance  the  hogs* 

price. 

By  the  above  it  is  seen  that  nearly  every  &rthing  of  a  labourer's  wages 
is  expended  without  being  able  to  procure  one  morsel  of  animal  food.  So 
how  is  it  possible  for  the  labouring  class  to  live,  as  they  are  at  present 
situated  ?  They  cannot  I  They  must  starve !  I  am  convinced  that  the  only 
plan  to  strike  effectually  at  the  root  of  the  evil,  and  to  raise  the  labourer 
from  his  present  degradation,  is  to  allow  him  a  small  allotment  of  land, 
which,  as  above  shown,  will  produce  him  vegetables,  pork,  and  eg|^ ;  and 
these,  with  his  earnings,  will  just  be  sufficient  to  maintain  his  family,  and 
render  him  once  more  a  fiuthnil  and  productive  member  of  society. 

II.  What  quantity  of  land  is  sufficient  to  matntam  a  family  with  pork,  vege- 
tables f  eggs,  and  milk  f 

Plan  4.  contains  2  acres :  the  part  a,  one  fourth  of  an  acre,  to  be  cropped 
the  same  as  Plan  1.  &c.,  except  the  sugarloaf  cabbage,  for  which  there  will 
be  no  necessity  in  that  place ;  6,  for  ^een  food  for  cow ;  c,  the  pasture 
for  the  cow ;  and  d,  the  meadow  for  wmter  food. 

Directions  for  cropping  b. 

No.  1.  Sugarloaf,  or  large  York  Cabbage,  1 1  yds.  by  35  yds.  Seed  U. ;  pro- 
duce, 23  cwt.  Manure  with  six  barrows  o£  manure,  and  dig' the  ground  in 
Januanr,  12  hrs.  work ;  plant  in  February  (having  previously  raised  the  plants 
in  a,  !Mo.  2.,  as  directea  for  first  class,  which  part  must  be  a  little  enlarged), 
at  14  ft.  distance  in  the  row,  and  2  ft.  from  row  to  row,  1100  plants,  2  hrs. 
Work.  Earrii  in  March, }  hr. ;  April,  J  hr.  They  will  be  ready  in  the  middle 
of  July,  when  they  must  be  cut,  and  taken  into  the  pasture  (c) :  beginning 
with  a  smsdl  quantity,  and  increasing  as  the  pasture  decreases. 

No.  2.  Turnyi)s,  24 yds.  by  17.  Seed,2d, ;  produce,  26  cwt.  Dig  in  March, 
12  hrs.  work.  Let  it  lie  until  the  20th  of  June,  then  lay  on  six  barrows  of 
manure,  dig  it  lightly  in,  then  sow  3  oz.  of  Tankard  or  Norfolk  turnip,  7  hrs. 
work ;  hoe  in  July,  1  hr. ;  the  same  in  August,  1  hr.   Ready  in  November. 

No.  3.  Drum^eaded  Cabbage,  Seed,  1}  oz.,  Is, ;  produce^  2  tons.  The  seed 
must  have  been  sown  in  a.  No.  2.,  the  latter  end  of  August, }  hr.,  and  trans- 
planted in  October,  1  hr.  Sometimes  the  severity  of  the  winter  may  destroy 
part  of  the  cabbage  plants ;  then  sow  again  in  the  beginning  of  February, 
which  will  be  r^y  for  planting  in  May.  Dig  the  ground  well  in  February, 
12 hrs.;  then  lay  on  six  barrows  of  manure  about  the  middle  of  April, 
Ikhtly  dig  and  plant,  6  hrs  ;;earth  up  in  May,  i  hr, ;  the  same  in  June,  j  hr. 
Keep  clear  of  weeds  all  suinmer,  and  they  will  be  ready  for  use  in  February, 
and  till  May. 

Rotation  of  Crops,  —  After  having  given  the  rotation  of  crops  of  Plans  1, 
2,  and  3.,  it  is  unnecessary  to  say  much  more;  but  the  crops  as  they  stand  in 
Plans  1,2,  or  3;  of  the  first  class,  and  in  a  of  the  second  class.  Plan  4.,  may 
be  removed  to  b.  Plan  4.,  by  beginning  with  the  barley,  a,  into  1.  b,  when  2.  b 
will  be  removed  to  3.  a,  and  3;  b  into  a;  and  so  a  regular  succession  and 
rotation  of  crops  may  be  obtained. 
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PastureGround,  c,half  an  acre.  Plan  4-.  40  i/ards  by  140  yards. 
The  cow  to  be  turned  in  on  the 
12th  of  May,  where  there  will 
be  a  sufficiency  until  the  middle 
of  July  ,•  then  the  sugarloaf 
cabbage  must  be  begun  with 
by  cutting  and  gi\ing  them  as 
the  eatage  of  the  pasture  re- 
quires. They  will  continue 
until  the  Ist  of  October.  There 
will  be  plenty  of  dung  on  the 
pasture  ground. 

Meadow  GrouTid,  d,  1  acre, 
produce  2  tons.  About  20 
barrows  of  dung  must  be  laid 
upon  one  third  of  the  meadow 
ground  every  year  in  January, 
4  hrs.  work.  Mowing  may  be 
begun  in  July,  12  hrs.  work. 
The  time  of  getting  the  hay 
depends  on  the  weather,  but  to 
average  one  year  with  another, 
three  days  for  the  man,  wife, 
and  children  will  be  sufficient ; 
stacking,  1  day ;  thatching, 
^  day.  Turn  the  cow  into  the 
rowen  on  the  1st  of  October, 
till  the  severity  of  the  season 
obliges  you  to  take  her  into  the 
house,  when  the  turnips  will 
come  into  use ;  but  as  long  as 
open  weather  continues  turn 
her  out  in  the  day  time,  giving 
in  the  field  about  40  lbs.  of 
tiunips  each  day,  and  about 
4  lbs.  of  hay  in  the  night  time, 
till  she  must  be  taken  entirely  into  the  house ;  then  she  must  have  14  lbs  of 
hay,  and  70  lbs  of  turnips  each  day  and  night.  After  the  turnips  are  done, 
begin  with  the  drumhead  cabbage,  at  50  lbs.  each  day,  with  18  lbs.  of  hay, 
increasing  the  quantity  of  hay  and  lessening  the  quantity  of  cabbage  as  the 
cow  is  getting  dry,  which  will  be  about  the  middle  of  March ;  then  let  her 
have  from  25  to  30  lbs.  of  hay  each  day,  until  she  calves,  in  the  latter  end 
of  April ;  she  must  then  have  plenty  of  hay,  and  the  remaining  part  of  the 
cabbage,  until  she  is  turned  into  the  pasture  on  the  12th  of  May.  The  calf 
may  be  suckled  ten  weeks,  and  then  it  will  be  worth  about  4/. 

Breed  of  Cows,  —  I  think  the  most  profitable  breed  for  cottagers  is  the 
Scotch  or  Irish,  as  they  are  more  hardy,  and  can  live  upon  coarser  food  than 
the  higher  breeds  of  cattle  can.  Their  milk  is  rich,  and  yields  a  quantity 
of  cream,  and  they  are  never  dry  so  long  as  the  larger  breeds,  whicn  makes 
them  the  more  valuable  to  a  poor  man.  The  Aldemey  gives  a  great  quantity 
of  milk,  and  exceedingly  rich  cream,  but  are  not  hardy,  and  they  require 
very  good  food,  which  makes  them  unfit  for  a  cottager,  except  in  the  most 
southern  parts  of  the  kingdom. 

Ho^s, — The  same  as  cottagers  of  the  first  class.  There  will,  in  thb  case, 
be  skimmed  milk,  which  will  keep  them  in  better  condition. 

Hens, — As  there  are  all  the  advantages  of  the  first  class,  together  with 
more  dunghill,  the  cowshed,  stackyard,  &c.,  three  hens  may  very  well  be 
kept ;  which  will  lay  lay  about  200  eggs  in  the  year,  part  of  which  may  be 
sold.  But  for  fiirther  elucidation,  I  subjoin  a  tabular  summary  of  the  whole. 
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Veg.,  pork.  &  egg*,  all  the  year. 
Mcwt  To  be  eatin  July  ft  Aug. 
2S  cwt  To  be  eat  in  Nov.  ft  Pac. 
IOcwt  Do.  winter  and  spring. 
Do.  with  cabbage  till  October. 
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By  the  above  calculation,  the  labourer  of  the  second  class  is  provided  with 
vegetables,  pork,  eggs,  and  mflk  for  his  family  throughout  the  year,  and 
has  a  balance  over  expenses  of  6/.  18«.  4</.,  being  6/.  2f .  4</.  more  than  the 
first  class,  which  makes  him  a'  more  profitable  and  productive  consumer. 
Thus,  if  1000  such  were  established  in  any  one  county,  and  to  lay  out  each 
on  an  average  3/.  ^putting  the -remainder  in  the 'savings  bank  for  old  age), 
3000/.  more  woula  be  in  circulation  in  ^t  part  of  the  country,  as  it  would 
be  laid  out  in  extra  food  and  clothing  amongst  the  small 'tradesmien,  who 
always  keep  the  money  in  circulation  from  one  to  another;  which,  I  prOi- 
sume  to  assert,  would  do  more  real  good  to  the  counbry  than  20,000/.  paid 
to  a  landlord  or  a  merchant,  who  p^aps  has  nothing  else  to  do  with  it 
but  lay  it  up  in  his  coffer,,  or  put  it  in  the  bank  and  receive  the  interest, 
where  it  condnues  accumulating  without  ever  being  above  1  per  cent  value 
to  the  public. 

in.  Hkjw  much  land  will  mamtam  a  fantify  with  jpork,  vegetables,  eggs,  tiUOt, 
and  bread  com  f 

A  quarter  of  an  acre  of  land  added  to  the  cottagev^s  of  Che  second  claas, 
will  be  plenty  for  supplying  him  with  the  above  neeessaries.  Th&  arrange- 
ment is  shown  in  Plan  5. 

Plan  5.  ey  Auiumn  Wheat.  5  pecks,  Bs, ;  produce,  15  bushels.  Dig  in  May, 
40  hrs«  Let  it  lie  until  the  last  week  of  September;  then  light  dig  and 


Plans. 


6 


d 


sow  in  drills  6  in.  distant,  and  1  in  deep, 5  pecks  of  com,  which  ma^  be  done 
in  25  hrs.   It  must  be  well  rolled  in  Maren>  2  hrs. ;  then  in  May  it  will  re- 
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qnire  hoebig,  4  hrs. ;  after  that  it  will  want  no  more  until  ready  for  the 
sicide  in  August. 

Spring  Wheat,  6  pecks,  9/.  6d.;  produce,  15  bushels.  Dig  in  No- 
Tembcr,  20  hrs.,  and  December,  20  hrs.,  then  let  it  lie  till  the  last  week 
of  March ;  then  dig,  rake,  and  sow  broadcast  6  pecks  of  spring  wheat,  20 
hrs.;  roll  in  April,  2  hrs;  w^  in  May,5hrB;  nothingmore  will  be  wanted - 
till  August,  when  the  reaping  of  both  e  and  /must  be  commenced,  if  ripe; 
wfaidi,  by  the  man,  his  wife,  and  children,  may  be  done  in  two  days,  or  24  hrs. 
If  the  weather  be  un&yourable,  take  into  the  open  shed  to  dry.  An'  open 
shed  I  consider  of  primary  importance  to  the  cottager ;  for,  if  the  weatner 
is  un&Tourable  for  one  week  after  he  haa  cut  his  com,  his  subsistence, 
for  the  next  twelvemonth  is  entirely  wasted;  therefore  give  me  leave 

r'  1  to  recommend  to  you,  in  your  proposed  plans  of  cottages,  not  to  omit 
most  usefo]  of  buildings.  Threshing  may  be  performed  at  three  dif- 
ferent times,  viz.,  September,  16  hrs.,  December,  16  hrs.,  January,  16  hrs. 
Keep  some  straw  for  .the  thatching  of  the  haystack,  and  the  rest  may 
be  sold,  which  will  ^y  for  the  expense  of  the  seed ;  or  lay  it  out  in  dung, 
which,  I  think,  will  in  the  end  be  most  profitable. 

Rotation  of  Crops,     In  the  second  year  the  crops  of  a  and'd,  with  the  cul- 
ture directed,  must  be  removed  to /  and/  to  ff,  and  etoa  and  b,  and  the 
third  year  remove  round  again,  so  that  in  the  fourth  year  it  will  be  again 
the  same  as' Plan  5>  bv  which  rotation  good  crops  may  be  produced. 
Hi^9, —  Exactly  the  same  as  classes  first  ana  second,  which  see. 
Cow,  —  As  class  second,  which  see. 

Hens,  —  More  advanta^ies  are  presented  to  this  class  for  fowls  than  either 
of  the  others ;  therefore  rour  hens  tgnd  one  cock  may  be  kept,  and  a  brood 
of  chickens  may  be  raised  every  year,  which  will  sell  for  ISs,   Produce  of 
cm,  230,  of  which  100  may  be  sold,  8#.4t/. 
.From  gtoh  may  be  planted  a  row  of  gooseberries  or  currants. 

By  the  foUowin^  table  it  will  be  seen,  that  as  the  labourer's  comforts  and 
means  of  getting  his  livelihood  are  increased,  he  will  become  a  more  profitable 
member  of  society ;  for,  as  I  have  shown  in  class  second,  the  benefits  resulting 
fit>m  keeping  a  cow  are  still  greater  if  he  can  grow  his  bread  com.  As  ap- 
pears firom  my  calculation,  there  is  131, 19s,  l(£f.  at  the  disposal  of  a  labourer 
of  the  third  class ;  so  if  lOOO  of  these  were  established  in  any  part  of  the 
country,  and  were  only  to  spend  5^  a  piece,  it  would  be  5,000/.  more  in'cir- 
culation  in  that  part  of  the  country ;  and  then  if  the  remaining  8/^  \9s.  lOd, 
were  lodged  in  a  savings  bank  every  year,  it  would  entirely  fi-ee  the  parish  firom 
this  class,  when  they  were  no  longer  able  to  cultivate  theur  land,  or  earn  their 
bread ;  they  would  have  an  independency  of  their  owp,  gained  by  their  own 
industry.* 


*  It  would  tiius  appear  that  a  man  in  possession  of  2}  acres  of  land,  by.* 
bestowing  on  it  186  hours  of  labour  in  the  course  of  the  year,  may  main- 
tain himself  and  fiunily.  This  labour,  with  the  exception  of  3  weeks,  our 
correspondent  proposes  to  be  wholly -performed  as  a  recreation  durins  lei- 
sure hours.  We  scarcely  think  he  has  allowed  time  sufficient;  but  u  the 
object  can  be  attained  with  so  small  a  quantity  of  land,  and  even  double 
the.  number  of  hours'  labour,  it  affords  a  gratifying  prospect  of  the  comforts 
and  enjoyments  that  humane  and  sympathising  landlords  in  Europe  mi^ht 
confer  on  their  labourers  and  mechanics,  and  of  what  emig^^ts  to  Amenca 
and  Australia  may  look  forward  to  for  "themselves  and  their  children  for  an 
indefinite  number  of  generations.  It  is  usefiil  to  view  such  an  important 
subject  as  the  prospects  of  the  labouring,  or  what  always  has  been  ,  and 
always  will  be  the  very  lowefit,  class  of  society,  in  every  possible  way,  — 
Cond,  .  ^ 
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and  Cottage  Economff. 


Bat  perli^  you  may  now  my  that  I  haye  made  evert  thing  appear  easy 
and  plain,  without  any  difficulty  attending  it»  but  still  now  is  it  at  all  to 
be  effected  ?  You  have  not  proposed  the  question,  but  I  beg  leave  to  give 
my  opiaions  by  answering  it.  '. 

It  IS  practicable  in  two  ways,  by.  landholders  and  by  parishes. 
1.  By  Lmidholdm,  It  is  in  the  power  of  landholders  to  effect  the  pre- 
sent plan  of  amelioration,  without  any  loss,  and  in  the  end  a  real  gain  of  pro 
petty;  and  they  would  be  also  rewarded  by  seeing  an  increase  of  industry 
and  a  decrease  of  crime  upon  their  demesnes.  But  to  the  plan ;  suppose  a 
landholder  has  40  acres  of  good  arable  meadow  land,  that  he  is  letting  at 
15f.  per  acre,  that  is  30/.  per  annum ;  I  will  show  how  to  make  sometUng 
more  of  his  property,  for 


S  9.  d. 

fls  cottagci  of  the  1«t  dais  night  . 
'    bebnUtatSSLcMh  -990  0  0 

«d  daa,  AtieaL  eMh         .  .  390  0  0 

MciMi,aKm«Mfa  -4fiO  0  0 


^61140  0  0 


Thea  the  rental  of  1st  clan 
Do.  Sd  oUn 

Do.  SddM* 


S  9.  d. 

21  IS  0 

as  0  0 

46  0  0 


Keotal  per  aniram  108  IS 
Deduct  the  land  rent    ao  0 


Tlsefe  ren^ii 


7S12  4» 


per  annum  for  the  interest  of  1140/.,  which  is  above  6  (>er  cent  for  the 
money  laid  out,  and  the  advantages  to  his  tenantry  will  be  incalculable. 

2.  By  ParUhet,  Upon  an  average,  the  different  parishes  in  this  part  of 
the  country  are  paying  5«,  per  pound  poor's  rate ;  so,  if  a  parish  is  assessed 
at  4000/:,  they  are  paying  1000/.  annually  for  the  regular  weekly  and 
casual  relief  of  the  poor,  which  I  shall  divide  into  six  classes,  in  order  to 
give  a  clear  elucidation -of  my  plan,  viz.  — 


10  finaOlei  at  10».  per  week 
10  da  at  Si:  per  week 
10  da  at  Gf.  per  week 
10  da  at  4«.  per  week 
10  do.  at  Sf.  per  week 
10  da  at  2c  6d  per  week 


For  carnal  expeniet 
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78 
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S  fantUec  at  10«.  per  week 
3  do.  at  Si:  per  we^ 
S  do.  at  6f .  per  week 
3  do.  at  41.  per  week 
3  da  at  Si.  per  week 
Sda  at  Si. M  per  week 
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0 

63  8 
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46  16 

0 
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0 

S3  8 
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sno  16 

0 

874  0 

0 

613  4 

0 

196  0 

0 

739  4 

0 

To  demonstrate  the  above  still  more  clearly,  suppose  a  parish  were  to 
take  a  long  lease  of  40  acres  of  land  for  SOA  per"  year,  and  to  borrow,  at  as 
low  an  interest  as  they  could,  1 140/L,  for  the  building  of  eighteen  cottages ; 
that  they  were  to  place  three  families  out  of  each  of  the  ten  in  my  first 
statement;  by  their  removal  fix>m  the  parish  books,  the  assessment  would 
be  reduced  260/.  lOf.,  as  showii  in  statement  2.,  making  the  assessment  only 
739/.  4<«.,  which  would  only  be  3f .  9(/.  in  the  pound  mstead  of  5«.  The  pro- 
fits of  the  parish  would  be  as  follows  :  — 


OrmikI  rent 

Interert  at  4  per  oeat  of  1140L 

Rental  of  coltaffea  " 
Reductioa  of  rates 


£  t.  <f  . 

SO  0  0 
45  IS  0 


lOS  18 
seO  16 


£  9.  4. 


75  IS  or 


363  8  0 
Annual  saving  16  0 


-  By  the  annexed  calculation,  the  parish  is  enabled  to  pay  the  rent  and 
interest  of  building  money,  and  has  76/.  in  hand,  which,  with  the  260/. 
reduction  in  the  rates,  would  save  287/.  annually;  and  I  have  no  hesi- 
tation in  saying,  were  either  of  these  plans  acted  upon,  the  rates  would  soon 
get  much  lower ;  so,  ultimately,  the  demand  for  labour  would  be.  greater, 
and  wages  would  be  higher,  and  the  poor's  rate  would  only  have  to  be  levied 
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for  relief  in  sicknese,  infirmities,  and  old  age ;  or,  as  they  were  originally 
intended,  when  first  enacted  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  for  the  impo- 
tent, blind,  and  those  who  were  not  able  to  work. 

I  have  now  answered  all  your  three  questions,  in  as  clear  and  compre- 
hensive a  manner  as  I  am  able,  and  am  ready  to  attest  the  truth  of  what 
I  have  written ;  for  I  have  eiven  the  cultivation  of  each  individual  crop 
which  I  have  practised  and  found  to  answer.  The  different  .items  of 
expenditure  I  have  been  fiimished  with  by  labourers  chiefly  on  my  em- 
ployer's estate,  whom  I  can  depend  upon,  as  being  as  economical  a  calcula- 
tion as  it  is  possible  for  a'  fiunily  to  be  supported  with.  But,  for  a  cottajser, 
I  would  always  recommend  the  land  to  be  of  a  good  quality.  It  is  of  no 
use  putting  a  cottager  upon  a  common,  where  the  produce  will  not  paV  for 
the  tabour.  The  experiment  has  firequently  been  tried,  but  has  always  &iled 
of  the  anticipated  results ;  and  such  experiments  have  deterred  improve- 
ment in  the  lower  classes.  But  give  them  land  that  will  reward  their  labours ; 
it  will  stimulate  their  industr]^,  check  their  immorality,  and  ultimately  tend 
to  link  each  class  of  society  in  inseparable  bonds  for  the  preservation  of 
liational  order  and  tranquillity  throughout  our  &voured  isle. 

As  the  cottagers  may  not  be  able  to  purchase  the  implements  of  hus-  , 
bandry,  nor  the  second  and  third  classes  their  cows,  I  should  say,  let  the  ' 
landlord  or  parish  lend  them  the  money,  and  each  class  will  be  able  in  three 
years  to  pay  ofiT  the  debt. 

I  entirely  a^ee  with  your  plan  of  national  education,  but  it  will  not  be 
accomplished  m  the  present  age ;  but  the  sooner  it  is  b^giin  the  better,  as 
it  will  have  many  difiiculties  to  encounter,  before  it  can  be  permanently 
fixed. 

J^MHsary  82.  1830.  J.  P  . 


Art.  V.  An  Essay  on  Cottage  Gardens^  with  reference  to  the  Prize 
Question  in  the  Ghrdener's  Magazine.  By  the  Cottarman*s 
Friend. 

To  contribute  in  any  way  to  the  real  comforts  of  the  labouring  dasses, 
or  to  the  improvement  of  thdr  condition,  must  always  afford  pleasure  to 
the  benevolent  and  philanthropic  mind,  and  at  the  present  time,  when  the 

poor's  rates"  are  making  such  fearful  inroads  upon  property,  any  thing 
that  may  better  their  condition,  and  render  them  less  dependent  on  public 
support,  must  appear  agreeable  to  the  wealthy,  and  doubly  so  to  him  who . 
is  wealthy  and  avariciouSk  These  facts,  I  presume,  are  incontrovertible ; 
and  yet  a  system  which  has  for  its  sole  object  to  enable  the  poor  man  to 
do  something  for  himself,  by  occupying  a  small  piece  of  garden  ground,  has 
already  met  with  some  oppontion.  I  have  always  observed,  in  the  vege- 
table kingdom,  that  when  a  plant,  a  flower  stem,  or  a  shoot  of  a  fruit  tree 
was  tied  to  a  pole,  or  nailed  to  a  wall,  it  in  a  short  time  became  so  feeble 
as  to  render  future  support  absolutely  necessary,  while  its  fellows,  that 
were  \e£t  to  balance  themselves  when  shaken  by  the  blast,  acquired  a  vigour 
which  fitted  them  for  their  exposed  situation :  exactly  such  takes  pla^  in 
the  aniinal  kingdom  ;*  and  such  is  the  case  with  man.  It  may  not,  therefore, 
be  out  of  place  here  to  notice  some  of  the.  objections  brought  against  that  * 
system,  wnich  seems  so  well  calculated  to  encourage  the  labourer  to  depend 
on  his  own  exertions.  One  of  the  most  formidable,  and  the  onlv  one  to. 
which  I  will  at  present  reply  has  appeared  in  a  late  Number  of  the  Farmer's 
Journal  by  a  correspondent  who  signs  A  Yeoman,"  who  doubts  that  cot- 
tagers would  keep  such  lots  of  pigs  and  poultry  as  would  induce  them  to 
steal  for  their- support.  Absolute  want  may  induce  a  man  to  put  forth  his 
hands  to  his  neighbour's  goods,  but  a  moderate  competence  cannot  contri- 
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iMtte  any  tfaiqg  towards  such  Inducement.  The  cottager  will  soon  learn, 
even  if  he  were  formerly  inclined  to  pilfer,  that  one  pig,  properly  &tted,  is 
of  more  value  to  his  family  than  ten  starved  ones ;  he  wi&  also  soon  learn, 
fiom  experience,  that  Yeomen  "  are  pret^  sharp^sighted,  and  that,  to  use  a 
Scotch  proverb,  ^  it  is  no  easy  matter  to  take  oats  from  geese."  To  the 
undiaritable  theory  of  the  Yeoman,*'  and  all  such,  I  miy  be  pemutted  to 
oppose  some  experience,  that  convinces  me  of  the  tendency  tvhich  the  cot- 
ti^  system  has,  to  promote  habits  of  honesty  and  industry ;  and  in  doing 
this  I  conceive  I  am  only  paying  ajust  tribute  to  human  nature. 

In  a  populous  village  or  which.  I  have  long  had  the  charge,  or  manage- 
ment, where  aU  have  gardens,  where  each  fimiily  keem  a  x)ig9  and  some  of 
them  a  cow,  and  whefe  the  garden  and  park  of  which  I  have  the  chaise  is 
situate  within  a  gunshot  of  that  village,  although  there  is  much  &uit 
without  the  garden  walls,  much  young  wood  in  the  pumtations,  and  although 
the  villagers  have  at  all  times  access  to  the  park  for  grass,  turnips,  potatoes, 
which  they  purchase,  .1  can  say,  that  during  diese  twenty^one  years 
I  haoe  not  iott  a  aapence^worth  of fruity  nor  have  fhad  the  smallest  reason 
to  con^lain  of  anv  depredations  m  the  plantations  or  fields.  Their  rents 
are  most  punctually  paid  hal^yearl^.  The  conditions  of  their  tenure  are 
honesty,  sobriety,  cleanliness,  and  mdustry ;  and  I  have  only  had  to  remove 
one  tenant  for  a  breach  of  these  conditions.  In  order  to  inform  their  minds, 
I  established  a  village  library  eighteen  years  ago,  which,  by  the  small  sum 
of  6dL  quarterly  fi!^m  each  member,  now  contains  upwards  of  three  hundred 
volumes.  -  To  difiiise  a  taste  for  flowers  and  the  finer  vegetables,  I  esta- 
blished a  Village  Gardening  Society,"  which  has  been  productive  of 
much  advantage,  and  which  h^,  even  to  the  aged,  opened  up  new  sources 
of  innocent  {ueasure ;  in  short,  I  treated  the  villagers  as  rational  beings, 
and  I  have  received  corresponding  treatment  in  return.  The  parish  school 
-  heiag  distant,  they  have  established  -a  subscription  school  in  the  village, 
.and  there  is  not  a  child  in  the  neighbourhood,  of  ten  years  of  age,  who 
cannot  read,  write,  and  cast  accounts.  Such  habits  it  may  be  easily  infer- 
red, save  us  firom  any  thing  like  assessment  or  poor's  rate.  So  far  is  the 
cottage  system  firom  having  any  tendency,  in  mv  opinion,  to  produce  dis- 
honesty, that  in  all  my  intercourse  with  mankind  I  nave  found  that  state  of 
moderate  competen<ie  which  it  afibrds,  generally  speaking,  most  favourable 
to  genuine  jHety^  to  excite  a  greater  dread  of  breaking  the  laws^of  an  Om- 
niscient Bemg,  and  an  humbler  and  steadier  dependence  for  daily  support  on 
his  bounty,  amongst  those  who  had  **  neither  poverty  nor  riches,"  than  in 
die  state  of  that  man  who  could  say  to  bis  soul,  Soul  thou  bast  much 
goods  laid  up  for  many  years." 

Assuming,  then,  that  the Cottage  System  *•  has  nothing  m  it  hostile  to 
•the  purest  morality,  I  shaH'attempt  to  enquhe  to  what  extent  it  miy  be 
earned,  and  endeavour  to  show  that  its  general  adoption  would  prove  more 
fevourablfe  thmi  injurious  to  the  **  Yeoman." 

Ail  farms,  to  be  managed  with  profit,  should  be  pf  such  extent  as  to  be 
Jairli/  wrought  by  one,  two,  or  more  ploughs.  On  black  lands  a  pair  of 
horses,  with  one  ploufh,  will,  or  ought  'to,  work  about  40  Scots,  or  50 
English  acres,  arable  land,  in  a  six-course  shifl ;  in  clay,  lands,  10  acres 
less :  but,  as  I  would  wish  cottage  gardens  chiefly  to  consist  of  what  is 
generaUy  termed  black  land,"  it  is  to  this  description  of  soils  that  I  will 
refer  in  my  following  remarks,  keeping  in  mind  that  on  clay  lands  spade 
culture  will  be  in  the  ratio  of  three  to  four,  and  the  crops  less  certain..  A 
farm  of  three  ploughs  of  black  land  should  contain  120  Scots,  or  150  Eng- 
lish, acres.  More  would  prevent  the  work  from  being  properly  performed, 
and  less  would  be  a  loss,  as  the  farmer  could  not  proportionallv  diminish 
his  annual  expense  of  farm  servants,  or  horses'  keep,  I  would  pro{x>se 
that  over  aud  fdx>ve  such  extent  of  ground  for  each  plough,  a  t)r«ulth 
equal  to  5  per  cent  of  arable  land  sbomd  in  the  first  instance  be  laid  off,  or 
.        O  ♦ 
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attached  to  each  black  land  farm,  or  farm  which  had  as  much  black  land, 
as  that  for  every  Scots  acre,  or  5  roods  English,  a  cottage  should  be 
built,  the  ground  to  be  divided  in  such  portions  as  might  suit  the  inclination 
or  ability  of  the  cottagers.  On  a  farm  of  three  ploughs  there  will  be  six 
cottages,  with  6  Scots,  or  7}  English,  acres.  In  building  the  cottages  I 
would  recommend  strict  economy,  as  fbr  as  it  can  be' practised  with  proper 
attention  to  tbe  comfort  and  health  of  the  cottagers ;  for,  whether  such 
cottages  are  built  by  die  farmer  or  proprietor,  the  rent  must  amount  to 
from  5  to  7  pier  cent  on  the  outlay,  to  insure  any  thing  like  a  general 
extension  of  cottage  building.  This  small  colony  will  form  an  excellent 
and  useful  append^e  to  the  farm.  From  among  the  inmates  the  farmer 
will  get  as  many.youns  people  as  will  perform  all.  the  manual  labour  on  the 
farm  by  the  day ;  and  m  autumn,  together  with  the  families  of  his  own 
farm-servants,  he  will  be  able  to  muster  as  many  as  will  cut  down  his  crops, 
of  which  they  would  be  more  careful  than  strangers ;  nor  would  he  reqmre 
to  provide  bedding,  or  pay  for  idle  time.  The  rent  of  the  houses  and 
ground  would  be  punctually  paid  in  harvest  labour,  without  the  farmer 
having  to  encroach*  on  die  proceeds  of  the  farm  for  that  operation.  If  the 
fermer  is  possessed  of  an  ordinary  share  of  humanity  he  will  soon  become 
the  patriarch  of  his  colony.  In  their  petty  squabbles  they  would  look  up 
to  hun  as  an  umpire,  and,  when  oppressed,  his  influence  should  be  extended 
in  their  behalf.  If  he  perform  his  part  well,  I  promise  him  they  will  not  be 
deficient  in  theirs.  Farmers  need  not  be  alarmed  about  too  much  produce,, 
from  5  acres  in  100  bdn^  subjected  to  spade  culture. '  It  will  only  employ 
some  of  our  own  poor  m  raising  what  otherwise  would  be  raised  by  the 
serfs  of  Russia  or  Poland.  From  such  a  system  industrious  young  men  of 
sober  and  industrious  habits  may  be  expected  to  arise,  who  shall  be  attached 
to  home  because  they  have'  a  property  in  the  soil ;  and,  in  place  of  emi- 
grating to  foreign  lands,  they  wul  only  remove  to  cultivate  our  own  watte 
lands,  and  form  new  villages  or  pendicles,  where  their  labour  will  yield  . 
abundance  of  produce  to  supply  the  surplus  population  of  some  centuries 
to  come;  and  amon^  this  class  will  always  be  found  virtuous  and  indus- 
tRotis  mechanics,  able-bodied  soldiers  and  sailors,  to  live  in,  or  to  defend,  the 
land  of  their  fathers.  Believing,  therefore,  as  I  do,  that  the  cottage  systm 
is  favourable  to  the  poor,  to  the  farming  interest,  and  to  the  state.  I  shall 
attend  to  the  foUowmg  queries,  in  the  order  in  which  they  come 

L  What  quantUy  of  garden  ground  does  it  reqmre  to  supply  all  requisite 
cuHnary  vegetables^  including  potatoes,  to  a  labourer's  famify,  and  to  his 
Uve  stock  ;  the  former  consisting  of  two  groum  persons  and  four  children, 
and  the  latter,  at  an  average,  of  one  pig,  three  rabbits,  three  hens,  and  three 
ducks  f   (Gard,  Mag^  Yol.y.  p,  7 is7) 

As  to  the  quantity  of  eround,  supposing  the  soil  to  be  of  moderate 
quality,  and  not  •stiff  day,  I  concdve  that  1  rood  of  Scotch  land  measure, 
which  is  nearly  equal  to  1  rood  10  poles  En^ish  will  be  requisite;  and  this 
ground  I  would  lay  out  in  two  equal  divisions  (having  Scots  measure  in 
view  in  my  remarks,  which  is  in  the  ratio  as  four  to  five  English  measure). 
The  one  division  of  20  falls  (in  English,  rods)  to  be  under  late  potatoes 
and  oats,  the  other  division  under  early  potatoes  and  the  difierent  culinary 
vegetables ;  and,  for  the  sake  of  perspicuity,  I  shall  suppose  the  thing  has 
been  for  some  dme  established,  and  shall  ofier  a  few  remarks  on  the  mode 
of  cropping. 

Supposing  that  4  falls  of  ground  had  been  under  early  potatoes  the  year 
before,  and  that  2  falls  of  those  first  taken  up  had  been  succeeded  by  broc- 
coli plants  in  the  end  of  July,  and  the  otner  2  by  cabbage  plants  in  die 
end  of  August,  with  a  plant  of  winter  lettuce  between  each  of^  the  cabbage 
plants ;  'and  that  4  falls  of  the  first  taken  up  late  potatoes  had  been  planted 
with  greens  to  come  up  in  spring ;  that  the  broccoli  and  early  cabbage  of 
the  former  year  had  been  followed  by  savoys  and  greens ;  the  groimd  at  the 
1st  of  March  will  appear  thus :  — 
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Plan  1. 
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L  SavoTB  ;  S,  Oennan  greeiu;  3,  winter  dug;  4,  broccol!;  5,  early  cabbsge;  6,  Ute  greensi 
7,  winter  dug. 

March,  —  In  the  first  week  of  March  the  cottager  ^1  dig  2ftills,  to  be 
sown  with  beans,  onions,  leeks,  carrots,  and  soccory.  The  onions  and 
leeks  may  occupy  half  a  fall,  and  should  be  dunged  with  a  compost  of  soot 
and  dtmg  -from  the  poultry-yard,  previously  prepared.  Some  seeds  of  the 
•magnum  bonum  lettuce  may  be  oropped  into  toe  onion  bed  to  be  trans- 
planted in  May.  The  leeks  may  occupy  a  small  space,  as  they  will  also  be 
transplanted ;  the  carrots  and  succory  need  iiot  be  sown  till  near  the  end  of 
the  month.  Half  a  fall  may  be  planted  with  the  long-podded  bean,  at 
18 in.  distance  between  the  rows,  and  Ofn.  between  the  plants;  2  falls 
adjoining  may  be  dimged  with  four  barrow-loads  from  the  pigsty,  for 
early  ash-leaved  potatoes,  with  a  doable  row  next  the  carrot  pound  of 
early  dwarf  peas.  This,  with  dunging,  planting,  and  sowing,  will  require 
ten  hours  of  the  cottager's  time.  The  second  week  he  will  dig  4  fiills  of 
.the  other  division,  and  sow  with  the  common  oat ;  as  this  will  not  require 
to  be  so  finely  broken,  and  no  dung  to  carry^  the  digging,  sowing,  and  raking 
will  occupy  eight  hours.  . 

The  tmrd  week  he  will  throw  out  the  savoy  roots,  and  dig  half  a  fall  for 
plants  of  cabbage,  cauliflower,  greens,  savoys,  broccoli,  a  few  radishes  and 
lettuce  to  be  tnUispIanted,  leaving  a  small  piece  of  ground  for  sowing  a 
succession  of  lettuce ;  this  operation  will  occupy  two  hours. 

The  fourth  week  he  will  pass  2  falls  for  American  early  potatoes,  and  dig 
1  fall  for  early  cabbages,  to  be  planted  at  20  in.  betwe^  the  rows,  and  18  in. 
plant  from  plant,    sowing  carrots  and  succory  will  take  three  hours'  work. 

The  vegetables  in  season  in  March  are,  late  potatoes,  yellow  turnips, 
early  broccoli,  greens,  and  winter  lettuce.  At  the  b^:inning  of  April  the 
ground  will  stand  thus :  — 
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1.  plant  bed ;  2,  empty;  3,  German  green*  m  mei  4,  empty :  S,  oat«;  6,  broccoli  In  use;  7, 
irly  aiibagc,  the  winter  lettuce  in  twe  j  8.  tatc  greena ;  9,  early  cabbage:  10,  empty ;  Jl,  early 
HaioMTand  a  row  of  peaa ;  12,  oniona,  carrots,  succory,  and  beans.  The  time  employed  in 
[arch  is  twenty-three  hours. ; 
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April,  —  The  first  week  of  April  he  will  dig,  dui^  and  plant  the 
2  faUs  left  for  the  American  early  potato ;  and  next  the  cabbage  he  will 
sow  another  row  of  dwarf  prolific  peas,  which,  with  the  assistance  of  a 
young  person  to  plant,  will  occijpy  five  hours.  Hoeing  and  earthing  up 
the  cabbages  which  stood  the  winter  will  occupy  two  hours. 

The  second  week  he  will  beein  to  plant  late  potatoes,  if  in' Scotland  or 
the  north  of  England ;  if  farther  south,  it  may  be  too  early.  Dunging 
from  the  pigsty,  and  planting  22  in.  between  the  rows,  and  8  in.  between 
the  plants,  he  may  do  .at  the  rate  of  4  fidls  each  week  as  long  as  it  lasts^ 
I  would  recommend  the  York  kidney  and  Scots  red  varieties.  Although 
the  pig  may  have  been  moderately  well  littered,  dung  will  still  be  scarce ; 
but  any  green  weeds  that  can  be  collected  about  hed^  or  way  sides  will 
form  an  excellfnt  substitute.  If  die  pig's  dung  has  been  turned  over  once 
or  twice,  and  mixed  with  ferns  and  other  heibi^  it  will  be  more  bulky  and 
better  for  producing  mealy  potatoes.  I  may  mention  here  that,  with  the  excep- 
don  of  the  onions  and  early  potatoes^lhe  other  division  will  be  supplied  with 
liquid  manure  firom  a  tank,  in  which  soap-suds,  chamber-lie,  disb-wasnings  that 
may  not  be  wanted  for  the  pig,  &c.,  are  thrown  and  allowed  to  ferment ;  which 
should  be  carried  out  in  the  evenings  and  laid  between  the  rows.  It  should 
also  be  carefii])y  observed  that  all  green  herbage  that  can  be  &ad  before 
seeding  will  yidid  a  rich  manure,  by  being  dug  in,  and  allowed  to  ferment  in 
the  soil ;  wliatever,  therefore,  is  not  wanted  for  the  pig  and  rabbits  should 
be  duff  in  in  a  green  state.  In  die  third  week  dig  another  fall,  and  plant  with 
si^garloaf  cabbage,  with  a  row  of  cauliflower  plants  if  they  can  be  had ;  this 
wm  occupy  two  hours.  If  12  'falls  of  late  potatoes  are  planted,  this  will 
have  occupied  thirty  hours,  besides  the  same  time  for  a  young  person  to 
cut,  and  plant  the  sets ;  there  will  therefore  be,  at  the  end  of  the  month, 
about  four  days  of  a  man's  labour,  and  three  of  a  boy's  or  girl's ;  when  the 
ground  will  stand  thus : — 
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1,  planta ;  S.  empty ;  8,  late  potatoes :  4,  oats :  5,  broctoll  in  uae ;  6,  early  cadibage  and  winter 
lettuce  in  usej  7,  young  tender  greens  in  use  j  empty;  9,  cabbages  and  caulifloweia ;  10  and  11, 
poUtoes  and  peas ;  IS,  succory,  carrots,  beans,  onions,  ftc.  The  Tcgetables  in  season  In  April  are^ 
late  potatoes,  broccoli,  winter  lettuce,  tender  greens,  radishes,  &c.  ^ 

Mat/,  ^  In  the  first  week  of  May  sow  a  row  of  scarlet  runnep;  between 
the  divisions.  Dig  2  fidls,  and  plant  with  late  or  drumhead  cabbage  for  the 
pig  m  wmter ;  and  1  fall  to  be  sown  with  royal  dwarf  or  green  Prussian 
peas  and  turnips.  Hoe  and  earth  up  peas  and  beans,  and  ^rth  up  winter 
cabbages.  Finish  pUmting  potatoes.  This  will  require  thirteen  hours  of  a 
man's  work,  and  five  of  a  voung  person's. 

hi  the  second  week  dig  half  a  mil  beside  the  turnips,  and  plant  with  let«- 
tuce  fix>m  the  onion  ied,  two  hours'  work.  What  of  this  is  not  used  by 
the  family  will  be  a  treat  to  the  pig.  The  third  week  sow  half  a  fkll  of  yellow 
Aberdeen  turnips ;  the  2  fiiUs  under  broccoli.  No  5.,  will  be  now  clear, 
dig  and  plant  with  savoys,  which  will  occupy  five  hours. 
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In  the  fourth  week  dig  and  sow  half  a  fell  with  marroW-fat  peas,  and  hoe 
the  late  potatoes  with  a  two-pronged  hoe,  4  or  5  in.  deep.  This  wiii  occupy 
ten  hours.  In  this  month  there  are  required  thirty  hours,  or  three  days,  of 
a  man,  and  five  hours  of  a  young  person.  the  end  of  the  month  the 
ground  will  stand  thus :  — 
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1,  plants;  2,  late  potatoes ;  S^iMta;  4,  Sayo3n :  5,  cabbage  in  use ;  6,  greens  in  uae ;  T.mamm. 
fat  peas;  8,  Aberdeen  yellow  turnips ;  9.  green  Fn^wlan  peas  and  turnips ;  10,  late  cabbage ;  11, 
eabboge  and  cauliflower;  1^  early  potatoes  and  peas ;  IS,  carrots,  onions,  beans,  ftc. 


June,  ^  As  soon  as  the  greens  and  cabbage  are  over,  dig  and  sow  with 
yellow  Aberdeen  turnip,  and  plant  with  early  cabbage  and  cauliflower, 
which  ma^  be  about  the  second  week  of  June,  at  which  time  the  ground 
will  be  mil.  Earth  up  slightly  early  and  late  potatoes',  as  the  stems 
lengthen.  Weed  and  tnin  carrots  and  onions.  Thin  turnips;  hoe  and 
earUi  up  cabbage  and  cauUflower;  keep  watering  between  the  drills  from 
the  tauK  regularly  over  the  whole,  accordii^  to'  the  supply.  The  amount 
of  work  in  the  garden  this  month  may  occupy  about  six  hours  each  week, 
or  about  two  and  a  half  days  in  the  month.  The  v^tables  in  season  in 
June  are,  early  cabbage,  tender  under  leaves  of  Savoys,  late  potatoes,  let- 
'  tuce,  onions. 

Jufy.  —  In  the  begmniiig  of  July  the  ground  will  stand  thus :  —  • 
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1,  plants;  S,  late  potatoes ;  3,  oats ;  4.  Savovs;  5,  ycHow  turnips ;  6,  early  cabbage  and  cauli. 
flower ;  7,  peas ;  8|  turnips :  9,  peas  and  turnips ;  lU,  late  cabbase ;  11,  cabbage  and  cauliflower 
now  usinff ;  1^  peas  ami  early  potatoes  about  ready  for  use;  l3,  succory,  carrots,  onions,  and 
beans ;  14^  14^  a  row  of  scarlet  runnen. 

By  the  middle  of  July,  the  early  peas  and  early  ash-leaved  potatoes  will 
be  in  use ;  and  by  the  end  of  the  month  the  ground  will  be  dug  over  aiid 
planted  with  broccolL  A  ridge  of  celery  may  divide  the  ^jund  from  the 
carrots,  which  will  afford  a  substantial  salad,  and  also  fohage  for  soup  in 
winter  and  spring.   A  foot  thick  of  green  manure  laid  in  a -week  bdbre 
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{^ting,  and  slightly  covered  with  earth  to  promote  fermentation  in  the 
green  herbs,  with  an  occasional  watering  from  the  tank,  will  produce  excel- 
lent celery.  Give  the  late  potatoes  a  final  earthine  up ;  weed  carrots  and 
onions ;  earth- up  cdl>bafe  and  cauliflowers ;  rod  the  marrow-fat  peas  and 
kidneybeans.  The  work  may  this  month  occupy  twenty  hours  ot  the  cot- 
tager, or  five  hours  every  week,  and  about  a  day  and  a  half  of  a  young 
person.  The  ground  being  now  full,  and  No.  11.  and  the  remainder  of 
No.  12.  only  to  be  cropped  in  August,  it  may  be  unnecessary  to  continue 
the  sketches  of  the  ground,  and  it  may  be  here  observed  that  the  division 
under  late  potatoes  and  oats  the  one  year  will  &11  to  be  under  the  peas 
and  cabbage  tribe  next  season.  The  vegetables  in  season  in  July  are,  early 
potatoes,  green  peas,  cauliflowers,  cabbage,  lettuce,  onions,  carrots,  tur- 
nips, &c. 

August,  — The  yellow  turnips  should  be  thinned  to  stand  4  in,  apart  in  the 
rows,  and  at  least  18  in.  between  the  rows  early  in  August. 'The  onion  bed 
should  get  the  final  weeding,  and  the  alleys  be  du£,  and  planted  with  let- 
tuce, of  which  a  succession  should  be  sown  in  the  plant  bed  monthly.  The 
ground  under  the  American  potatoes  will  be  gating  partly  clear,  and 
should  be  dug  as  the  potatoes  are  taken  up,  to  be  planted  with  early  York 
cabbage,  and  winter  lettuce,  in  the  foUowu^  month.  The  ground  should 
^so  turned  over  as  the  cabbage  and  caulmower  are  cut,  or  the  cabbage 
may  be  allowed  to  stand  to  give  young  tops  till  winter.  The  work  in  this 
month  will  not  exce^  four  hours  each  week,  or  a  day  and  a  half.  The 
vegetables  in  season  are,  American  early  potatoes,  turnips,  cabbage,  cauli- 
flowers, lettuce,  peas,  kidneybeans,  carrots,  &c, 

September,  Hie  ground  under  early  American  potatoes  will  be 
clear,  and  reaHy  for  cabbages  and  winter  lettuce,  which  should  be 
planted  by  the  middle  of  the  month,  by  which  time  the  late  potatoes  will 
come  in ;  a  few  rows  of  leeks  may  be  transplant^  to  blanch  for  winter 
use.  The  oats  will  be  cut  down  and  stooked  when  ripe ;  the  grain  should 
be  beat  out  and*  reserved  for  the  poultry  and  i)ig,  and  the  straw  laid  up  for 
litter.  Take  up  onions  as  they  npen,  and  tie  in  bundles  when  dry.  Keep 
down  weeds  and  earth  up  Savoys.  Plant  I  fall  with  German  greens  for 
winter,  as  soon  as  the  ground  is  clear  of  late  potatoes.  The  work  this 
month  will  occupy  about  five  hours  in  each  week,  or  about  two  days.  The 
vegetables -in  season  the  same  as  last  month. 

Odohjsr,  —  Plant  to  the  extent  of  3  more  fidls  after  late  potatoes, 
as  soon  as  the  ground  is  clear.  Take  up  the  whole  by  the  l'2th,  and 
pit  or  secure  them  in  a  house.  The  stems  should  be  previously  cut  and 
dug  into  the  oat  ground;  the  roots  may  be  thrown  into  the  p^ty.  Tak- 
ing up  the  potatoes  and  digging  the  'jground,  and  also  the  ground  under ' 
oats,  will  form  the  chief  employment  m  October,  and  will  at  least  occupy 
die  cottager  about  four  days,  or  a  day  every  week.  Much,  however,  of  tne 
time  re<}uisite  for  the  garden  may  be  spared  in  by-hours,  if  the  cottager  is  a 
mechanic,  or  if  he  gets  employment  b^  the  day  near  home.  The  vegetables 
in  season  are  the  same  as  in  the  two  former  months,  with  the  exception  of 
pea3  and  beans. 

November',  There  is  little  to  do.  The  yellow  turnips  should  be 
all  taken  up,  and  secured  with  a  slight  covering  from  the  frost.  Carrots 
should  also  be  stored  up  in  sand'  or  dry  earth ;  succory  may  be  blanched 
within  doors,  but  the  root,  as'  coffee,  will  be  of  most  value ;  it  sells  in 
Scotland  as  hi^h  as  6d,  the  root,  of  no  great  size,  to  be  inixed  with  the 
coffee  of  invalids,  and  consequently  cannot  be  bad  for  people  in  health. 
Cleaning  the  ground  of  summer  crops,  as  they  are.  over,  and  winter  digging 
the  same,  will  be  easily  performed  in  one  day  each  month,  from  November 
till  March. 

I  have  gone* thus  minutely  into  the  operations  of  every  month,  and 
although  on  stubborn  soils  more  time  may  be  requisite,  yet,  on  light  easy 
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sofls  die  time  employed  will  be  less ;  twenty-dx  days  of  a  man  and  about 
six  of  a  boy  will  be  an  ordinary  average  to  make  the  most  of  the  ground. 
-With  regard  to  cooking,  I  must  confess,  I  know  little  about  it,  and  I  think 
I  will  maintain  my  credit  best  with  the  housewife  to  say  little  on  the  subject. 
She  is  certainly  not  deserving  the  name  of  wife  or  mother  if  she  Cannot 
dress  the  vegetables ;  I  have  given  directions  about  raising,  in  various  ways, 
to  suit  the  taste  of  her  husband,  her  children,  and  herself,  and  that  to  every 
advantage.  I  may  mention  that  potato  flour  made  in  the  way  which 
every  housewife  knows  to  make  potato  starch,  makes  an  excellent  dish 
boiled  with  milk,  a  Sir  John  Sinclair;  but  labourers  think  it  rather  soft. 
I  fear  the  mode  of  cooking  kidneybeans  dry,  that  I  am  acquainted  with, 
takes  too  much  fire  and  time  for  a  cottager's  wife.  The  ofials  of  the 
kitchen  and  garden,  however,  will  feed  two  pigs  annually,  of  about  seven 
months'  age  each;  the  one  to  be  bought  in  about  I^ebrdary,  and  the 
other  about  September ;  one  to  be  kill^  in  November,  and  tne  other  in 
March,  weighing  about  144  lbs.  each.  The  noultry  should*  be  of  the  Polish 
or  Cossack  bre^ :  I  mean  the  hens ;  those  I  nave  of  that  breed,  hainng  their 
feet  feathered  to  the  ground,  scrape  little,  seldom  hatch,' and  lay  eggs  al« 
most  perpetually.  I  have  taken  no  account  of  the  time  the  wife  or  clmdren 
take  in  feeding  the  pigs,  rabbity,  and  noultry,  as  it  is  only  a  recreation. 

Fnut  Trees  and  Shrubs.  —  I  have  nitherto  said  nothing  of  fruit ;  but  as 
some  can  be  easilj^  obtained,  I  would  recommend  a  few  apple  trees  to  be 
trained  as  espaliers  between  the  divisions,  and  the  kidneyoeans  could  be 
raised  somewnere  else.  One  tree  of  the  white  codlin,  one  of  the  eve,  one 
of  the  Cambusnethan  pippin,  or  Scots  redstreak,  and  one  of  the  winter 
wine  apple,  one  of  the  C>awford  and  one  of  the  black  Auchan  pear  trees, 
with  six  currant  and  ten  gooseberry  bushes  tridned  on  an  espalier  rail, 
would  afibrd  some  of  what  the  cottager  esteems  as  the  real  luxuries  of  a 
garden,  without  occupying  much  room.  Having  thus  far  endeavoured  to 
procure  pork,  eggs,  and  vegetables,  I  shall  now  attend  to  the  second  query. 

-  IL  What  addithnal  grotmd  and  what  arrangements  wUl  he  necessary  to  add 
two  goats  for  milk  tq  the  stock  f 

Goats  are  easily  tamed,  and  may  be  easily  habituated  to  eat  any  thing ; 
.  but  they  are  volaule  and  mischievous,  and  will  require  to  be  confined,  and 
to  have  room  to  frisk  about  in  that  confinement.  Their  dung,  too,  will  be 
of  little  consequence;  but  as  it  is  requisite  to  notice  this  part  of  the  query, 
I  shall  humbly  submit  to  the  philanthropic  querist  a  mode  of  obtaining 
milk,  on  a  small  scale,  vMi  the  same  ground  as  would  be  requisite  for  the 
keep  of  two  goats,  and  put  it  in  the  cottager's  power  either  to  have  two 
milk  goats,  or  one  small  Stetland  cow.  The  ground  requisite  for  both  bein^ , 
in  mjr  opinion,  nearly  the  same,  I  shall  give  the  directions  which  may  suit 
for  either. 

Shetland  cows,  I  may  remark,  may  be  had  as  small  as  10  to  12  stones 
Amsterdam,  and  such  will  yield  from  8  to  10  quarts  of  excellent  milk  daily  | 
they  are  easily  kept,  easily  fed,  and  when  fat  afford  the  best  beef  in  uie 
world ;  besides,  the  dung  and  urine  to  the  cottager's  garden  are  of  immense 
importance.  To  keep  either  two  milk  goats,  or  one  small  Shetland  cow, 
another  three  roods  of  ground  would  be  necessary;  this  would  be  on  the 
whole  one  acre,  Scots  measure.  If  ^ts  are  preferred,  about  ten  falls 
woQld  require  to  be  enclosed  with  a  railing  at  least  6  ft.  hi^h,  with  a  door 
at  one  side  to  enter  for  the  purpose  of  feeding  and  milkmg.  A  covered 
track  should  stand  somewhere  near  the  ceotre,  so  contrived  las  to  keep 
them  and  their  food  dry  in  the  time  of  rain,  widi  access  to  scramble  over 
its  top.  llie  cow  would  dispense  with  either  the  ground  or  the,  fence,  1 
shall  tiSerefore  procfeed  to  give  directions  about  the  management  of  the 
ground,  as  it  is  the  same  in  both  cases,  with  this  difierence,  that  if  coats 
are  kept,  the  ground  and  the  produce,  as  well  as  the  expense  of  culture. 
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will  he  leas,  in  the  proportion  of  ten  falls.  I  shall  be  the  more  particular, 
in  this  department,  as  the  very  same  directions  on  a  large  scale  will  suffice 
for  keeping  of  an  ordinary  cow.  In  either  case  the  division  under  potatoes  will  • 
be  attach^  to  the  new  rotation,  and  the  kitchen-garden  work  will  not  be 
repeated.  We  have,  therefore,- 140  falls,  Scots  measure,  which  I  propose 
laying  out  in  four  equal  parts,  to  be  subjected  to  the  following  rotation,  viz. 
potatoes  and  turnips  with  dun^,  barley  with  grass  seeds  sli^fly  dunged, 
grass,  oats,  35  &lls  in  each  division. 

Supposing  the  work  to  be  performed  by  the  spade,  35  faUs  will  require 
to  be  au^  in  March,  and  sown  with  oats,  about  a  bushel  and  a  half;  this 
will  require  six  days*  hard  work  in  that  mondi. 

Twenty  falls  of  potatoes,  digging,  dunging,  and  planting  in  Aprly  and  35 
&lls  for  barley  slightly  dunged,  wiU  require  about  ten  days  of  a  man,  and. 
five  of  a  youn§  person,  in  that  month.  A  bushel  of  barley,  3  lbs,  of  clover^ 
and  a  quarter  of  a  bushel  of  rye  grass,  will  seed  the  barley  division.  If  any 
of  the  potatoes  are  not  planted  in  April,  thev  mav  be  got  in  in  May. 

In  June  15  &lls  wiU  require  to  be  dunked  and  sown  with  field  turnips, 
at  27  in.  between  the  rows ;  this  will  take  tnree  days  woA ;  hoeing  potatoes, 
collecting  dung,  &c.,  one  day's  work. 

A  young  person  will  clean  the  turnips  in  July,  and  earth  up  the  potatoes 
in  two  days  and  a  half. 

The  same  time  will  be  requisite  in  August.  If  goats  are  kept,  20f .  worth 
of  bone-dust  will  have  to  be  purchased  yearly.  If  a  cow  is  Kept,  no  pur- 
chase* of  dung  will  be  necessuy.  I  have,  in  such  cases,  found  the  cottager 
able  to  sell  some,  and  keep  his  ground  in  ^ood  order. 

A  man  or  woman  will  cut  the  barley  m  one  day.  The  oats  will  take 
the  same  time.  Stooking  and  stacking,  a  day.  Taking  potatoes  up  in  Octo- 
ber, and  (figging  the  ground,  four  days.  Threshiuff  oats  and  barley  in  course 
of  the  winter,  making  up  the  straw,  and  cleaning  Uie  grain,  four  days  in  all, 
or  thirty-three  days  of  a  man  and  ten  of  a  woman;  but  the  work  in  the' 
garden  will  be  proportionally  lessened  as  die  late  potato  division  is  attached 
to  this  rotation,  which,  including  the  garden,  mayamount  in  the  whole  to 
forty-ekht  days  of  a  man  and  sixteen  of  a  young  person  in  course  of  the 
year;  for  which  the  cottager  has  the  above  vegetables  in  regular  supply ; 
pork,  egss,  milk,  to  supply  an  ordinary  family ;  2  bolls,  equal  to  12  busbds, 
oats,  a£a  2  bolls  barley,  besides  seed  for  next  year. 

IIL  The  ground  requtsUe  for  a  labourer's  fitnufy^  P'S^t  ^  <^  ^ 
I  now.  proceed  to  notice  the  third  query,  respecting  the  keep  of  an 
ordinary  cow,  which  may  wei^  about  24  stone,  Dutch.  To  support  a  cow 
of  this  weight,  1  Scots  acre  and  3  roods  of  ordinary  land  will  be  necessary, 
including  20fidls  for  garden  ground,  which  will  be  divided  in  four  equal 
parts,  besides  the  garden ;  or  65  fidls  in  each  part,  to  be  cropped  in  the 
same  manner  as  above,  with  this  difference,  that  the  potatoes  and  turnips 
shall  occi^)y  equal^propoftbus  of  that  division.  Hie  turnips  to  be  followed 
with  barley,  and  the  potatoes  with  oats.  The  barley  to  be  sown  with  grasa 
seeds,  and  half  the  grass -division  to  be  laid  out  in  equal  parts,  with  some  of  the 
larger  late  cabbaee  and  peas  shifting  with  thei  grass  alternately,  so  as  clover 
will  only  succeed  clover  once  in  eight  years,  which  will  insure  good  crops. 
This  ground  should  be  let  to  plough,  and  might  cost  the  cottager  about 
IL  15f.  annually,  or  work  to  that  amount  to  have  it  done;  which  would 
much  abridge  the  necessair  labour  by  spade  work :  but,  as  wofk  is  scarce^ 
I  shall  suppose  that  the  wholf  is  done  by  the  spade,  which  would  be  sixty- 
one  days,  with  five  days  added  for  the  peas  and  cabbage  in  the  mss  divi- 
sion, or  sixty-six  .days  of  a  man  and  twenty  of  fi  woman,  to  which  we  may 
add  fifteen  days  of  a  man  for  the  sarden  and  six  of  a  woman,  makiiig  in  all 
on  thb  estafohshment  eighty-one  days  of  a  man  and  twenty-six  of  a  woman. 
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Bttvii^  now  concluded  my  remarks  on  culture,  I  shall  endeavour  to  form 
an  escmiate  of  profit  and  loss  on  each  estabUshment. 

For  the  lowat  grade:  — 


such  gioond  in  Sootland,  or  at  the  rate  oTSiL  per  acre,  make*  1/.  rent  of  the  other 
hair,  which  sbookl  be  rented  aa  ordinary  land,  GdL  per  frll,  or  lOr.,  ao  that  the 
vent  will  amount  in  the  whole  to  -  .  •  -3  10  0 

▼egetableB  and  potaloec  uaed  daily,  as  stated  in  the  ramarka,  will  not    £  9.  d, 
be  overdiar;^  at  SdLperday,  making  in  the  year  .  •     4  11  5> 

,  Two  pig^  one  killed  in  apring,  and  one  in  autumn        »   .  .     S  10  0. 

'  £Sn>»  from  three  CotMck  hens,  and  three  duck%  365  .  '        .     0  15  £1 

(If  the  boys  attend  to  the  rabbity  a  dish  of  tbem.  aAd  ocoadoeaDy 
9  diflbofyoung  ducks  with  green  peaa  may  be  had.)  ■ 

8  1*  5| 

lYmn  wfaicfa  deduet,  fi»r  manl  work,  96  days,  at  U  6dL  «i  liL  ig». :  six 
daysofaboy  orgiTlatM.ss4ik  •  .  .  .£30 

*  6  13  51 

fkio8ortwopig^•tlOiLeach  .  /.     <     .  -     1  0  0 

  £5  13  5| 

Lcsring  a  balance  in  Ikvour  of  industry  ofSf.  ISft  5irf.»  besides  ooveiiBg  bouse  rent»  wbich  Iklls 
'  to  be  paid  with  m  Without  a  garden. 

In  the  goat  and  Shetland  eow  dhinan  :  — 

.  ^  #.  dl 

The  house  rent  ...  .  .SOO 

Rent  of  bam  and.t^yre  (titbes  always  oonmuted)  -  -  -       1  0  0 

RentofS0fUlsga]denground,9Qs.:  3n)odsoflandat4^peracre        «  .      4  0  0 

S3  days  of  a  man  at  If.  6aC,  a:  Si:  6dLi  10  days  of  a  woman  at  8d:,  Oil  6d  1-  .       2  16  8 

.  FkSoe  of  two  young  pifs  .  •  .  -10  0 

"*  "  •        ^10  16*  2 

J^t,  d. 

VMetabl•salldpoUtoe^a8abonre       .  -  •  «     4 11  3 

4  fans  additional  potato  ground  .        I  .  .  .010 

Two  pigs  flitted  aa  above  -  '  .     3 10  0 

''Em,  as  above  -      '.  .  -  .Q15£i 

.  Wsk  of  a  Shetland  oow,  at  8  quarts  daily,  fbr  four  months ;  Gquarti 
dally,  tut  two  months ^4  quarts  dailr,  for  two  months}  8  quarts 
daily,  for  two  months  {  ory  two  mootos :  equal  to  4|  quarts  daily, 
or  1460  quarts  yearly,  at  Id.  each        .  .  •  .SIS. 

9bdlsofoBt8,atpKwnt^prioM,l/.lfir.;do.orBarley,8l.ir.  .     3  19  0 

LcaiTii«  a  balance  in  fltmur  of  tbe  cottager  on  this  astabUshment  of  84  As.  Hid,  ' 

Beinff  able  to  speak  ivith  most  certainty  as  to  the  cow,  I  have  stated  her 
proceeds;  probably  the  eoats  mkht  yield  nearly  as  much,  although  from 
their  nature,  and  ue  litUe  quantity  of  dung  they  make^  I  think  tl^  Bhet« 
lander  will  be  the  greatest  ttvourite. 

Amongst  the  generality  of  the  second  class  of  cottagers :  — 

'  £  i,  d. 

The  rent  of  bouse  and  oflfees  in  the  highest  class          -           -  •SOO 

tat  of  garden,  U;  of  land,  890  fldls,  at  6dL=5i.lQa,  tithe  ftae          .  '     .      6  10  0 

81days*workofa  man,  6^.  U.6d:;  96daysofawomanat8d.,I7s.4(l.  •      -      6  18  10, 

Price  of  two  pigs,  as  above          -          -          -          -          -  10  0 

Inienst  on  IW.  for  an  Aynhiie  cow         -                             •  .      0 10  0 

£11  16  10 

^£  9,  d,. 

Proceeds  of  garden,  as  above  .|.  .4 11  3 

16  fidlsofpotato  ground  more  than  in  the  garden  .     10  0 

Two  p4gi,lktted  as  above  .     3  10  0 

fia^asabove  0 16  8| 

MUk  of  an  Ayrshire  cow,  16  quarts  daily,  two  months ;  18  quarts  daily, 
two  months ;  8  miarts  daily,  two  months ;  4  quarts  dailyr  two 
months:  8  quarts  daily,  two  months  t  dry,  two  months :  or  7quarts 
for  every  day  in  the  year,  8550,  at  M  each  quart  .         .    10  18  11 

Oats,  5|  bills,  1>Sdes  reed        .  -  .  .        -     4  16  0 

Barley/ ]3i  bolls,  beskies  seed  .  -  -  -  S 

Pens,  4  buabels,  at  present  prices  -     ®  ^*  ®    ^ - 

£V  Tl  IQl 

Lsnvingn.bnlance  of  ftl  lOt.  OiA  in  fltvpur  of  the  cottage  system,  besMsc  chaiging  all  along  house 
rent. 

I  am  sensible  that  the  cottager,  when  his  cow  gives  mopt  milk,  cannot 
derive  the  same  advantage  from  it  as  if  be  had  exactly  as  much  as  would 
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fupply  his  wants.  I  have  rated  the  produce  of  the  cow  low,  and  its  value 
at  \d,  per  quart>./ti;e^,  at  the  lowest  country  rate.;  near  towns  it  is  doubled 
or  trebled  iii  value.  About  3/.  might  b^  saved  in  labour  on  the  large 
establishment,  by  employing  the  plough;  but  circumstances  will  alwaja 
regulate  this.  With  regard  to  the  produce  .of  the  field  department,  its 
application  by  the  English  and  Scotch  is  widely  different..  In  Scotland  the 
oats  will  be  ground  into  meal,  and  the  barley  into  Jsarley  flour ;  the  five  and 
a  half  bolls  oats  is  within  one  boll  of  what  would  suffice  a  fkmily  all  the 
year  over  for  break&st,  with  milk,  made  into  pottage.  The  barley  flour 
will  make  bannocks,  which  are  alwavs  on  the  table  at  dinner ;  potatoes  and 
milk,  cooked  in  one  or  other  of  the  hundred  and  one  "  ways  of  which 
they  are  susceptible,  furnish  a  light  supper  for  the  |feater  part  of  the 
year.  In  the  nichest  establishment,  therefore,  very  httle  will  require  to 
be  purchased,  and  about  4  lbs.  of  butter  may  be  sold  weekly  dunng  the 
summer  months,  by  a  frugal  wife,  to  assist  in  getting  clothes  to  the  children, 
paying  books  and  school  fees,  &c.  -  This  is  the  way  we  live  in  Scotland : 
we  like  bur  oatmeal  pottage,  our  barley  bannocks,  and  our  independence. 
As  wheat  cannot  enter  into  the  culture  suited  to  a  cottager,  whose  cow 
would  perish  on  wheat  straw,  the  system  will  not  be  so  profitable  to  an 
English  family.  While  a  Scots  housewife  would  have  her  oats,  barley, 
and  peas  made  into  meal  and  flour,  for  bread  and  pottage,  an  Enfflish 
cottager's  wife  would  convert  the  barley  into  malt,  if  His  Grace  of  Welung- 
ton  allowed ;  the  peas  she  would  have  split  for  making  into  soup,  a  very 
excellent  dish,  too;  but  the  oats,  so  necessary  for  "  hawkee's  fodder, 
would  have  to  be  sold  and  converted  into  quartern  loaves,  which  mi^ht 
bring  about  two  and  a  half  loaves  in  the  week,  at  9d,  The  prejudice, 
however,  in  the  south  is  so  strong  against  the  use  of  oatmeal,  that  I  shall 
not  attempt  to  remove  it.  With  regard  to  mills,  in  Scotland  we  are  every 
where  supplied'  with  water-mills,  the  owners  of  which  drive  our  com  to 
and  firom  the  mill,  and  grind  it  for  an  allowance  of  a  t||entieth  part.  Where 
such  cannot  be  got  in'  England,  one  of  the  hand-mills  must  be  resorted 
to ;  but  it  might  be  better  if  a  miller  by  profession  would  purchase  one  of 
the  most  approved,  and  grind  the  corn  of  the  cottagers  at  the  same  rfCtes 
as  they  do  m  Scotland.  The  onlv  implement  I  have  to  recommend  to 
abridge  labour  is  a  kind  of  plough-hoe,  which  I  invented  last  season ;  it 
operates  on  the  same  principle  as  a  Dutch  hoe,  and  for  surfoce  weeds  a 
man  may  push  it  before  him,^and  work  as  fast  as  he  can  walk ;  it  will  co  to 
any  depth,  being  guided  by  a  wheel  before  the  hoe.  A  drawing  of  thia 
implement  will  be  sent  for  the  Gardener's  Magazine.  With  regard  to  a 
horse,  this  can  only,  in  my  opinion,  be  adopted  when  the  country  is  in  a 
state  to  improve  waste  lands ;  at  present  the  poor  are  in  hnniedhie  want  of 
some  means  of  support.'  The  improvement  of  waste  lands  fbr  cottagers  or. 
pendiclers  would  require  a  long  essay  of  itself. 

The  facts  I  hav^  stated  bdng -familiar  to  my  mind,  I  do  not  know  that  I 
have  exaggerated  in  any  one  instance;  if  what  I  have  stated  be  thought 
worthy  publishing,  and  be  of  any  benefit  to  my  fdlow-countTymen,  it 
will  give  me  much  pleasure. 

The  Cottarman'b  Fribnd. 

January^  1830. 
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PART  11. 
MISCELLANEOUS  INTELLIGENCE. 


Art.  L    General  Notices, 

WlLKl^s  Wheel  Plough^  and  Littoti^i  Wheel  Plough.  — I  have  not  seen  Mr. 
Wiikie'fi  wheel  plough,  or  parallel  adjusting  brake,  and  I  cannot,  therefore, 
^e  any  opinion  of  them ;  but,  so  far  back  as  the!year  1813, 1  conceived  the 
idea  of  introducing  a  wheel  into  the  body  or  bosom  of  the  common  plougfa> 
about  15  in.  diameter,  to  act  as  the  sole,  and  made  several  exhibitions  m  a 
plou^  so  constructed  before  numerous  scientific  gentlemen  and  practical 
mrmers,  including  the  Dalkeith  Farming  Society.  The  result  was  highly 
satisfactory,  so  far  as  it  lessened  the  draught ;  and  this  was  not  confined  to  my 
own  ploughs,  but  a  similar  result  was  produced  when  the  wheel  was  applied 
to  those  of  different  makers.  Of  these  trials  I  have,  or  had  very  latdy,  a 
memorandum  of  the  particulars ;  but  I  cannot  lay  my  hands  upon  it  at  pre* 
sent.  From  recollection,  however,  I  may  state  that  the  average  draujght  of 
the  ploughs  was  about  3  cwt  2  qr.,  taking  a  furrow  of  about  10  in.  wide  by 
Sin.  deep;  but  when  the  wheel  was  apphed  to  the  ploughs,  their  average 
draught  was  reduced  one  fifUi,  that  is,  they  were  drawn  by  about  2  cwt.  3  qrs. 
But  notwithstanding  this  decided  advantage,  it  was  observed  by  some  of 
the  fanners  as  a  great  objection,  that  it  would  reduire  some  attention 
from  the  ploughman  to  grease  the  axle  of  the  wheel  [H]*  objection 
I  thought  lightly  of,  and  said  so  at  the  time:  the  reply  was,  that  they 
Ibund  difficulty  in  getting  men  who  understood  the  management  of  the 
plough  in  its  smiplest  form.  I,  however,  made  a  good  many  of  them  for  a 
year  or  two,  and  sent  several  to  the  West  Indies  and  to  other  parts  abroad  j 
but  they  never  came  into  general  use.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Liston,  some  years 
afterwards,  introduced  into  his  patent  plough  a  wheel  of  larger  diameter 
than  mine,  with  a  narrow  rounded  sole :  the  wheel  was  placed  at  such  an 
angle  as  to  remove  or  lessen  both  the  sole  and  land-side  firiction.  I  made 
a  good  many  of  than  for  that  gentleman ;  but,  as  was.  the  case  with  my 
own  ploughs,  they  never  came  mto  general  use.  I  am.  Sir,  &c.  —  SariL 
MofioTL    Leith  Walh,  Edinlmrgb^  Oct.  27.  1.829. 

77ie  Stone-lfreaking  Machine  consists  of  a  rotatoiy  steam-engine  attached 
to  a  machine  similar  to  a  bone^nill,  but  considerably  stronger,  which  breaks 
the  stones  to  cover  the  road  at  the  astonishing  rate  of  70  or  80  tons  in  ten 
hours.  The  engine  is  mounted  on  wheels,  so  that  it  can  be  removed  to 
anv  part  of  the  road  without  being  taken  to  pieces.  (Newton^s  Journal, 
vol.  IV.  p.  164.) 

Svbstitute  fir  the  Term  BmUff. — 1  quite  agree  with  you  as  to  the  ex- 
pediency of  confinine  the  hateful  term  bailiff  to  the  law  officer  so  called, 
and  of  banishinj^  it  altogether  firom  the  language  of  agriculture.  Must  we 
choose  a  substitute  from  the  words  &rmer,  agronome,  steward,  and  inten- 
dant  ?   I  prefer  the  last  word.  —  W.    October,  1829. 

The  word  intendant,  without  a  prefix,  does  not  appear  to  us  sufficient ; 
we  prefer  the  word  £armer.  When  used  alone,  it  is  to  be  understood  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  word  gardener  when  used  alone,  that  is,  generically. 
Why  should  not  we  see  gentleman's  farmer,  commercial  fiumer,  &c.,  ag 
well  as  gentleman's  oardener,  commercial  gardener,  &c,  ? — Cond, 
Vol.  VL  — No.  25.  p 
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To  destroy  Slugs, — I  have  always  remarked  that  slugs  will  attack  thtf 
leaf  of  a  somewhat  withered  cabbage,  in  preference  to  those  in  a  more 
diriying  condition.  When  I  plant  out  a  bea  of  cabbages,  therefore,  I  strew 
the  leaves  that  I  cut  off  all  over  the  bed,  and  the  slugs  will  lie  under  them, 
and  feed  on  them  in  the  shade.  Every  day  or  two  I  have  the  leaves 
gathered  up  and  given  to  the  pigs,  and  then  strew  more  leaves ;  and  so  on, 
tilll  get  rid  of  the  slugs  entirely.  ■—  W,  B.  Rose,    FoxcotCy  June  10.  1829. 

To  destroy  the  Cater^Iar.  —  A  person  has  tried  successfully,  for  a  num- 
ber of  years,  "  2  oz.  of  white  hellebore  dissolved  [infused]  in  three  gallons 
of  water."  —  R,  C,    Kirkliston,  August  22.  1829. 

Propagating  the  Genus  Tmus  by  Cuttings,  —  Since  I  last  saw  you,  I  have 
succeed^  in  propagating,  by  cuttings,  several  species  of  Plnus,  in  addition 
to  those  you  nave  mentioned  in  the  Magazine.  It  is  a  curious  &ct  that 
the  young  glaucous  shoots  that  spring  from  the  collar  and  a  little  way  up 
the  trunk  of  P,  longifblia,  P,  canan^nsis,  sinensis,  &c.,  strike  readily,  and  in 
a  short  time  make  as  handsome  plants  as  if  they  had  been  raised  from  seeds. 
I  have  at  this  moment  plants  of  the  P.  longifolia,  canariensis,  sinensis,  and 
occidentiiliB,  which  cannot  be  distinguished  from  seedling  plants.  When- 
ever trials  were  made  with  the  extremities  of  the  proper  branches,  they  have 
with  me  invariably  fiiiled.  A  good  example  of  the  youn^  shoots  I  aDude 
to  may  be  seen  in  a  two  or  three  years  old  seedling  stone  pme.— -  W,  BaUUe* 
Dropmore,  I>ec.22,  1829. 

CanaodRsi  ?  (Dec)  bonariensis;  Legundnosts  §  Vhaseotecs,  Lindl.  Bot.  Keg., 
t.  1199.  —  This  ^  lovely  climber"  has  been  noticed  as  a  "  tender  stove 
plant;"  but  it  is  a  most  important  addition  to  the  green-house  or  conser- 
vatory, flowering,  as  it  does,  the  whole  summer.  The  stem  is  woodv,  sar- 
mentose,  exten^ng  to  a  great  length ;  the  leaves  are  temate,  smooth,  and 
shining ;  the  flowers  appear  in  axillary  racemes,  of  a  most  beautiful  reddish 
purple.  Propagated  with  facility  by  layers.  Cuttings  are  also  rooted  with* 
out  difficulty  in  sand  under  a  glass  in  bottom  heat.  A  rich  loamy  soil  is 
suitable  for  it.  —  Rotamcus, 

EnceUa  (Adans.)  caniscens  Cav.;  Nat^  Order,  Comp6siUB  §  Helianthe€e, 
Bot.  Reg.,  t.909. —  Plants  of  this  interesting  species  were  subjected  to  a 
warm  border  in  May,  which  have,  notwithstanding  the  unfavourable  season, 
thriven  with  marked  vigour.  The  stem  is  shrubby,  2  to  3  f^.  in  height ;  the 
leaves  are  large,  ovate  triangular,  clothed  with  sofl  hoary  down.  The 
flowers  appear  in  corymbs  ;  florets  of  the  ray  about  twelve,  of  a  fine 
yellow;  disk  dark  purple.  .  It  requires  to  be  an  inmate  of  the  green-house 
during  winter  in  an  airy  situation.  —  Id, 

Shallots,  —  I  frequently  hear  it  mentioned  b^  different  persons,  diat  they 
find  a  difBlculty  in  growing  these  useful  and  piquant  roots.  I  formerly  did 
so.  I  have  for  several  years  past  planted  my  shallots  in  drills  about  the 
middle  of  March,  putting  in  each  drill  a  small  sprinkling  of  salt;  upon  that 
a  layer  of  dry  soot,  about  half  an  inch  thick.  I  then  plant  the  roots  upon 
it,  about  6  in.  apart,  and  immediately  cover  in  and  beat  down  the  soil  with 
the  ■  back  of  the  rake.  By  this  method  I  uniformly  succeed  in  getting 
excellent  crops  of  laige  and  sound  dusters  of  bulbs.  —  Otnws,  Yorkshire, 
laLMP,  Oct,3l,  1829. 

Marinng  Oeramtms, —  It  occurs  to  me  that  my  method  of  marking  gera- 
niums might  be  useful  to  Mr.  Daniel  and  others,  and  I  therefore  b^  to 
send  it  for  insertion  in  your  useful  work.  I  make  my  tdlies  3  and  4  in» 
long,  and  one  quarter  and  three  eighths  of  an  inch  wide.  I  paint  them 
black ;  and  as  I  use  them,  I  cut  the  mark  in  the  Seton  method,  which  then 
I4)pear8  white  and  visible.  I  am  quite  satisfied  with  the  plan,  and  don't 
doubt  it  will  be  approved  of.  —  X,  Y.    Sept,  15.  1829. 

Ptoii/Sc  or  conical  Hautbois  Strawberrv,  —  I  last  year  received  a  parcel  of 
strawberry  plants  from  the  garden  of  the  Caledonian  Horticultural  Sode^ 
at  Edinburgh,  and  among  the  varieties  was  one  bearing  tiie  above  name, it 
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produces  good  fruit.  The  flowers  have  the  rich  scent  of  the  sweet  violet 
(  Fiola  odoi^),  though  not  so  powerful  as  that  of  the  delicate  harbinger  of 
spring.  As  I  have  not  access  to  the  monograph  of  the  strawberry,  by 
Mr.  Bamet  of  the  Horticultural  Society,  I  am  not  aware  whether  or  not  he 
has  noticed  this  peculiarity.  —  Omus.    Yorkshire^  lot,  54?®,  Oct,  31. 1829. 


Art.  II.   Foreign  Notices* 
.  FRANCE. 

Schools  m  Auvergne. — Mademoiselle  d' Orleans,  sister  of  the  Royal  Duke^ 
has  a  seat  at  Raudan,  in  Auvergne,  where  the  princess  has  established  a 
great  number  of  benevolent  mstitutions.  Among  them  are  a  lace  school  for 
girls ;  a  school  of  drawing  and  elementary  architecture  for  workmen ;  an 
evening  school  for  workmen  and  artists ;  a  school  of  mutual  instruction  for 
girls ;  a  gratuitous  pharmacy,  and  a  school  of  mutual  instruction,  for  aU  the 
children  of  Raudan  and  the  environs.    (Gaiignanfs  Messenger,) 

Rural  Coffee-^umses  at  Lyons, — On  a  fine  Sunday  afternoon,  all  the  popu- 
lation of  Lyons,  in  th^  gayest  attire,  seem  to  come  out  on  this  road.  In 
London  the  people  scatter  themselves  on  such  an  occasion  in  all  directions  ; 
in  these  French  towns  all  seem  to  direct  their  steps  to  one  point,  and  pains 
are  taken  by  the  government,  or  the  community,  to  make  the  point  agreeable. 
This  coffee-house  has,  however,  at  present  one  disadvantage;  the  garden 
is  on  a  terrace  level  with  the  saloon,  and  a  row  of  young  plane  trees  by  the 
side  of  the  road  below,  is  just  of  a  height  to  shut  out  the  prospect  from 
the  whole  range.  AnoUier  coffee-house,  which  has  its  littJe  summer  houses 
and  Chinese  pavilions  scattered  about  at  different  elevations,  is  better  in 
this  respect,  but  inferior  in  every  other.  {Wood^s  Letters  of  an  Arcfdtect^ 
vol.  i.  p.  134.) 

The  Greffe  des  Charlatans,  —  The  department  of  grafts,  in  the  Jardin  des 
Plantes  at  Paris,  contains  a  niunber  of  curious  particulars,  and  M.  Thouin, 
the  professor,  was  so  good  as  to  accompany  me,  and  to  explain  the  various 
experiments.  Virgil  has  said,  that  if  ^ou  pass  a  vine  through  a  Wnut  tree, 
it  will  bear  the  most  large  and  beautiful  ftuit,  but  bitter  and  uneatable.  To 
use  M.  Thouin*s  expression,  le  fait  est  faux: "  he  made  several  attempts  to 
conduct  a  vine  through  the  trunk  of  a  walnut  tree;  but  as  soon  as  it  began 
to  enlarge  sufficiently  to  feel  the  confinement,  it  uniformlv  died,  and  he  was 
never  able  to  procure  any  fruit  fi'om  it.  He  then  passed  a  vine  through  a 
pear  tree,  whose  wood  being  softer,  did  not  compress  it  so  much  as  entirely 
to  stop  its  growth ;  but  the  erapes  produced  above  this  insertion  did  not 
differ  m  size  or  flavour  from  uiose  below.  If  then,  he  reasoned,  the  grapes 
are  altered  in  size  or  flavour  by  passing  through  a  walnut  tree,  the  converse 
of  the  proposition  ought  to  hold  good,  and  we  shall  alter  the  walnuts  by 
passing  a  branch  through  a  vine.  The  experiment  was  tried,  but  both  grapes 
and  walnuts  remained  as  they  were  before.  Another  graft  is  called  "  des 
dutrlatans*''  Pliny  says  that  Lucullus  showed  him  a  tree  producing  gra[)es, 
apples,  pears,  cherries,  and  other  fiiiit,  belonging  to  trees  having  no  relation 
to  each  other,  fi*om  the  same  root  ;  and  this,  he  tells,  was  effected  bv  graft* 
ine.  It  has  been  a  problem  ever  since  among  gardeners,  to  produce  this  tre^ 
of  Lucullus.  M.  Thouin  has  succeeded,  not  by  grafting,  but  by  planting 
the  several  stocks  in  a  hollow  trunk.  (Ilnd.) 

Currants,  —  The  French  are  about  to  introduce  into  Corsica  the  culture 
of  the  raisin  de  Corinthe  (currants),  for  which  purpose  a  thousand  plants 
have  been  imported  fi-om  the  Morea.  It  is  thought  by  the  best  horticul- 
turists, that  the  climate  of  Corsica  is  well  adapted  to  the  growth  of  thit 
excellent  grape.   {Lii,  Gaz,) 
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GERMANY. 

Tmug  resmd$a  Alton.  — I  have  made  further  enquiries  respecting  the  Pin  de 
Hagenau :  it  is  said  to  be  nothing  but  Pinus  sylv^tris  growing  more  lux- 
uriantly in  a  rich,  than  in  a  poor,  soil.  I  send  you,  for  farther  experiment, 
one  pound  of  seed,  and  also  two  branches  with  cones  from  the  Pinus  resi- 
nosa  {Ait,\  rubra  Michaux,  which  grows  in  the  Hartwald,  in  Leimerslachle, 
whence  I  brought  them  myself :  this  species  is  remarkable  for  its  sturdy 
growth,  and  deserves  every  attention. —  Fon  Hctrttueg,  Garden^intpector^ 
Carlsruhe,  Oct.  24.  1829. 

We  have  put  up  the  seeds  in  twenty  packets,  and  sent  five  of  them  to 
Mr.  Charlwood,  Ghreat  Russell  Street,  Covent  Garden ;  five  to  Mr.  Barnet, 
Caled.  Hort.  Soc ;  five  to  Mr.  Sidey,  Perth ;  and  five  to  Mr.  Mackay, 
Dublin.  —  Cond. 

Vienna,  Sept.  18.  1829.  —  I  was  much  taken  with  the  Pfauen  Insd,  near 
Potsdam,  which  we  had  the  advantage  of  seeii^  under  the  guidance  of  your 
finend,  M.  Fintelmann,  jun.,  who  ta&s  of  sending  you  an  account  of  their 
late  improv^ents,  which  I  strongly  urged  him  to  do.  Vienna  thus  far  siu*- 
passes  my  expectations,  but  we  have  not  yet  seen  enough  of  it  to  form  any 
decided  opinion.  One  fact  places  its  morality  or  excellent  police,  one  or 
both,  in  a  striking  point  of  view.  This  morning  a  man  was  hanged,  an 
-event  which  ojur  valet  de  place  declares  has  not  happened  for  three  years 
before ;  and  his  account  is  confirmed  by  the  intense  interest  which  the  event 
excited,  nothing  else  being  talked  of  by  every  one.  —  W.S. 

DENMARK. 

Royal  Gardensy  Rosenburgh,  July  4.  1829.  —  Sir,  I  am  now,  I  believe, 
fixed  nere  at  Rosenburgh.  His  Majesty  the  King  of  Denmark  was  most, 
graciouslypleased  to  install  me,  in  July  last,  as  assistant  gardener  to  P.  Lin- 
deg^d,  Esq.,  His  Majesty's  head  gardener,  on  account  of  his  old  age  and 
indlfierent  health.  I  nave  at  present  nothing  more  to  wish  for,  but  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  you  here  some  time  or  other.  M.  Lindegaard  again 
asked  me  to  invite  you  to  stay  at  his  house  wh3e  you  remain  here,  if  you 
should  visit  this  country  **•**•  and  I  offer  myself  as  your  guide  or  con- 
ductor (particularly  if  m  the  summer  time)  through  a  part  of  the  country, 
flattering  myself  that  I  shall  be  able  to  procure  all  the  information  you  may 
wish  in  Denmark.  By  the  first  convement  opportunity,  I  will  send  you  the 
long  promised  Hortta  Hajmhuu  [since  received,  with  several  other  worics], 
along  with  the  Supjilement.  The  work  is  now  out  of  print.  There  is  at 
present  very  little  to  be  said  in  the  horticultural  wav.  Our  very  severe 
winter  lasted  from  the  24th  of  last  December  till  April  14th,  freezing  every 
night,  and  the  thermometer  standing  for  a  long  time  at  from  8^  and  9^  to  14^ 
Reaum.  (1 1  ^and  12°  to  1°  Fahr.)  and  upwards,  according  to  reports,  out  of 
town.  There  was  also  a  great  quantity  of  snow,  and  the  winter  altogether 
was  not  eaualled  in  the  remembrance  of  the  oldest  people  here.  My  time 
was  entirely  and  continually  occupied  in  our  extensive  forceries,  as  M.  Lin^ 
degaard  was  confined  to  his  bed  and  room  for  several  months.  Yet  we  have 
occasionally  had  a  ripe  pine-apple,  and  we  cut  one  on  the  1 9th  of  January, 
of  the  sort  called  in  Holland  Montserrat  (?),  weighing  a  little  more  thaA 
3  lbs.  Danish,  16  oz.  to  the  lb.  It  was  grown  in  a  temporary  pit  similar  to 
what  is  used  in  England,  and  which  I  have  exclusively  mtroduced  into  this 
country  with  great  success.  If  we  could  get  pineries  constructed  exactly  in 
the  English  style,  we  should  perhaps  succeed  still  better.  A  pine  pit  is  at 
present  about  to  be  built  in  tnis  ^den,  according  to  a  drawing  1  have  made, 
with  a  small  flue  in  front,  and  bnckwork  all  round.  I  will,  if  you  desire  ifi, 
send  you  a  sketch  of  the  plan.  The  peach  trees  against  the  wall  have  suf^ 
fered,  even  though  they  were  covered  with  straw  mats ;  all  our  peach  trees 
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h&ng  covered  every  winter  with  ^id  pieces  of  mat  nailed  on  the  wall,  and  the 
trees  unnailed  in  the  autumn,  and  tied  toother  in  four  or  five  bunches, 
quite  flat  against  the  wall.  Even  the  apncot  and  mulberry  trees,  which 
were  on  the  wail,  but  uncovered,  have  been  injured  by  the  severity  of  the 
winter. 

A  smaU  flower-garden  belonging  to  Her  Royal  Highness  Princess  Caro- 
line Amalie,  at  Sorgenfrie,  which  Ilaid  out  in  the  spring  of  1828,  and  planted 
with  a  select  collection  of  several  sorts  of  Rhododendrons,  Azaleas,  Kal- 
mias.  Magnolia  glauca,  Calyc&nthus  fl6ridu8,  and  other  shrubs,  from  Mr. 
^oth,  at  Flotbeck,  was  properly  covered  in  the  autumn  with  spruce  fir 
branches  and  spray,  and  hardly  any  injury  was  done  during  the  whole  win- 
ter, while  similar  plants  in  the  gardens  at  Rosenburgh  suffered  verv  much 
under  a  cover  of  reed  mats.  However,  the  former  garden  has  a  !n.N.£. 
aspect,  and  the  borders  of  it  I  had  prej^ared  with  peat  and  leaf  mould,  sand, 
Ac  In  the  garden,  at  Rosenburgh,  i^osa  semperflorens,  Kibumum  T^nus, 
Pnhius  Laurocerasus,  and  other  plants,  were  frozen  down  to  the  ground, 
md  many  of  them  killed,  under  a  very  thick  covering  of  mats. 

In  the  middle  of  April  last  we  gathered  the  first  kidneybeans  grown  in 
hot-beds,  and  also  the  first  strawberries  (Boskopjper)  forced  in  pits  con- 
structed for  the  same  purpose.  About  the  same  tmie  we  also  cut  the  first 
6ucumbers.  Our  first-forced  carrots  and  cauliflowers  we  took  on  the  13th 
of  May.  In  the  latter  end  of  June  we  sent  the  last  of  the  Newtown  Pippins 
to  court,  as  fine  as  if  they  had  been  gathered  from  the  open  trees  the  same 
day ;  also  a  couple  of  peaches,  the  f&st  ripe  fruit  this  year.  In  November 
last  His  Majesty  was  pleased  to  confer  on  M.  Lindegaard,  and  the  late  M. 
Holboll,  the  honour  of  knights  of  the  order  of  Dannebro^;  they  were  the 
$urst  and  only  gardeners  in  Siis  country  ever  distinguished  m  this  manner. 

Last  summer  a  green-house  was  erected  in  the  Royal  Gardens  at  Fri- 
dencksberg,  by  Mr.  Wolff,  the  royal  gardener,  heated  by  hot  water  accord- 
mg  to  Mr.  Atkinson's  plan,  and  it  succeeded  very  well.  I  will  send  you  a 
further  account  of  it  for  a  future  Number.   Yours,  &c.  —  Js.  P.  Petersen, 

ITALY. 

• 

77ie  Bread  at  the  Foot  of  the  Alps  is  made  of  chestnuts ;  in  the  Abruzzi, 
and  in  Calabria,  of  Indian  com,  and  the  two  kinds  are  eoually  wretched. 
The  chestnut  bread  of  the  Alps  occasions  nodosities,  swelled  joints,  and 
ultimately  contracted  limbs.  The  Indian-corn  bread  gives  swine  the  mange, 
and  man  the  sciu^y.  But  where  nothing  else  can  be  procured,  man  must 
be  content  to  sustain  life  on  such  terms  as  he  can.    (Times^  Oct.  28.) 

The  Malaria,  —  The  bad  air  of  Rome  and  of  the  Campagna  have,  I  sus- 
pect, been  greatly  exaggerated.  In  the  latter  there  seems  to  be  a  want  of 
wholesome  water ;  Rome  is  abundantly  supplied,  and  this  is  perhaps  partly 
the  reason  why  the  city  is  more  wholesome  than  the  country.  Another 
dource  of  disease  is  to  be  sought  in  the  nature  of  the  food  eaten  by  the 
poor.  When  a  man  breakfasts  on  cucumbers,  dines  on  melons,  and  sups  on 
love-apples,  what  has  he  to  support  him  ?  In  the  spring  they  have,  in- 
stead  of  these,  purslain,  artichokes,  and  lettuces.  Fruit  is  dearer  at  Rome 
than  at  Bologna,  but  vegetables  are  good  and  plentiful.  A  lady,  last  night, 
was  complaining  that  she  could  only  get  fifteen  pauls  for  a  cart-load  of  let- 
tuces, forty-five  pauls  being  equal  to  a  pound  sterling.  A  mass  of  artichokes, 
consisting  of  twenty-six,  cost,  this  spring,  two  bajoes.  They  are  small,  and 
being  boiled  till  they  are  sof^  are  eaten  whole.  Love-apples  have  sometimes 
been  sold  as  low  as  twelve  pounds  for  abajoe.  Wheaten  bread,  at  the  same 
time,  bears  about  two  thirds  of  the  price  it  does  in  England.  Polenta  is 
cheaper,  but  the  temptation  is  greater  to  fill  the  beUy  with  a  food,  which,  if 
less  wholesome,  is  more  savoury,  as  well  as  at  a  lower  price.  (Woo^s  Let^ 
ten  of  an  Architect,  vol.  ii.  p.  173.) 
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GREECE. 

Lacoma  b  susceptible  of  the  ereatest  improvements ;  the  land  there  w 
extremely  productive,  though,  from  being  badly  managed,  every  kind  of 
agriculture  and  gardening  are  in  a  state  of  mfancy,  and  the  fruits  and  herba^ 
of  all  kinds  is  of  a  veiy  inferior  quality.  When  it  is  considered  that  this 
defect  may  be  remedied,  and  that  the  unwholesomeness  of  the  marshy  lands 
may  be  removed  by  bringing  thither  a  considerable  number  of  exotic  plants, 
of  which  they  db  not  know- even  the  names ;  it  may  be  imagined  that  even  the 
least  political  commotiop,  and  the  smallest  change  in  the  usages  of  the 
country,  have  been  of  service  to  this  part  of  Greece,  and  will  become  bene- 
ficial to  humanity.    (Report  of  the  FtvmA  Expedition  sent  to  Greece.) 


Art.  hi.   Retrospective  Criticism, 

Mr.  Thompbon^s  ExperimetUt  m  Vegetable  Physiology,  —  Sir,  Eter  j  pruttcal 
man  must  be  pleaied  to  see  contributions  from  the  able  and  ex|ierienced  Mr.  Thompioa  of 
Welbcck.  It  is  flrom  such  sources  we  can  onlj  expect  to  derive  legitimate  information  on  the  stiK 
obscure  science  of  ▼Melat>le  pbjsiologj.  It  can  onlj  be  illustrated  by  patient  investigatioa  and 
daily  opportunities  of  witnessing  the  silent  processes  of  vegeUble  life.  For  such  investigatioii 
Mr.  Thompson  has  pectiliar  CaciTities,  as  well  firom  situation  as  (torn  characteristic  penetration, 
long  experience,  and  a  refined  love  of  bis  business. 

In  leading  Mr.  Thompson's  papers  I  was  forcibly  struck  with  the  truth  of  what  has  often  been 
•aid  of  other  matters ;  Tie.  that  two  obsenrers  of  the  same  phenomena  will  often  come  todiflfcrent, 
and  even  opposite,  conclusions,  either  as  to  the  causes  or  eflbcts.  This,  1  regret  to  say,  appears  to 
be  the  case  between  Mr.  Thompson  and  mvself  on  the  present  occasion,  and  on  the  same  subject : 
.namely,  the  circulation,  or  rather  the  primary  motion,  of  the  sap.  We  have  both  seen  and 
studied  the  growth  of  the  vine,  as  well  within  as  out  of  doors ;  the  flowing  of  the  sap  in  pruned 
or  felled  birch  and  other  trees  ;  the  facU  noticed  by  Miller  and  Bliss;  the  growth  of  nlaslMS,  of 
quickset  hedges,  and  felled  trees ;  and,  moreover,  the  well  known  circumstance  of  tne  baric  of 
oak  running  sooner  at  the  top  than  at  the  bottom  of  the  bolesi  Strange  as  it  may  appear,  bowu 
ever,  these  very  circumstances  were  proofi  to  me  of  the  ateent,  not  the  dttcaU,  of  the  sapi 

I  presume  not  to  justify  this  my  opmion,  especially  as  it  is,  or  seems  to  be,  so  directly  opposed 
to  that  of  one  who  has  had,  no  doubt,  opportunities  for  observation  eqtui,  if  n(A  suuerior,  to 
mine :  but  the  least  I  can  do  is  to  submit  to  Mr.  Thompson  the  reasons  that  weighed  with  me,  and 
■ervcd  to  confirm  my  idea  of  the  subject 

That  the  primary  motion  of  the  sap  begins  at  the  top  before  It  is  in  motion  at  the  bottom  of 
the  trunk  or  a  tree,  is  an  obvious  fact  How  then  can  it  be  said  to  ascend  ?  This  question  can 
only  be  satisfactorily  answered  by  referring  to  other,  though  exactly  similar,  natural  phenomena. 
Besides  the  direct  motion  of  fluids,  a  retrograde  motion  is  also,  at  the  same  time,  in  certain  dr. 
cumstances,  <^erved ;  which  was  a  great  pusxle  even  to  philosophers,  till  it  was  explained  bf 
the  indefatifl^e  and  accurate  Franklin :  —  A  dreadfbl  storm  once  crossed  the  United  Sutes  of 
America.  The  accounts  of  its  ravages  on  the  line  of  its  destruction  showed  that  it  began  io  ke^ 
ward,  and  ended  to  the  vaindtoard^  of  iti  course  1  This  was  accounted  for  by  Franklin  by  instancing 
the  eSbct  of  opening  suddenlv  one  end  of  a  full  canal :  the  motion  of  the  retiring  water  begins  at 
the  outlet,  and  generates  backward  till  the  whole  flows  out  Such  is  the  case  with  all  ponderoiie 
fluids  which  escape  from  any  conflncmctit,  whether  canal,  trougli,  pipe,  or  tube^  and  such  is  the 
case,  1  humbly  apprehend,  with  the  elastic  sap  of  a  tree.  It  is  contained  in  the  tubular  structure 
of  the  stem ;  it  is  liquifled  by  the  vernal  heat  of  the  sun,  and,  as  connected  with  heat,  osceiMls 
while  it  is  expanded.  1  he  bursting  buds  sive  way  to  this  internal  impulse,  and  become  Uie  ouUeta 
to  the  rising  stream.  In  coune,  the  actual  motion  is  vertical,  while  It  also  apparently  retrogrades^ 
as  Mr.  Thompson  has  truly  deMsribed  it  lo  da  In  fact,  there  is  no  other  way  for  lis  eicape ;  the 
Tessels  below  are  replete  with  sap,  and  It  cannot  be  supfKMed  that  the  roots  can  discharge  iato^ 
that  which  it  is  their  peculiar  function  to  imbibe /rom,  the  earth. 

'  As  inUmately  connected  with  this  curious  subject,  ajid  which,  as  Mr.  Thompeon  truly  obacrres,  !• 
•till  **  clouded  in  darkness,*'  1  beg  to  submit  a  few  additional  remarks,  which  may  be  perhaps  wor. 
thy  of  regard  in  physiologkcal  researches.  I  conceive  that  the  sap  of  pUnts  is  a  component  qmalitp 
only,  not  an  oigan,  nor  organisable ;  it  pervades  Uie  whole  living  system,  and  particularly  that  part 
.  called  alburnum,  which  is  the  organ  of  vitality.  This  last  invests  the  whcde  internal  structure  of 
the  plant,  is  eloitgaled  downwards  into  every  rootlet,  and  upwards  into  every  twig,  as  well  aa 
hUeraUy  expanding  itself;  thereby  increasing  the  volume  of  the  stems.  In  this  the  vital  genu 
are  seated :  in  some  cases  distiersed  over  its  whole  surface ;  in  others  at  the  Joints  only,  as  in  the 
vine  The  alburnum  of  one  plant  readilv  unites  or  anastomoses  with  that  of  others  of  kindred 
nature,  as  it  happens  in  budding  or  graftmg ;  it  conveys  or  funiishes  the  roots  of  buds  alreadf 
formed  (or  indpieut  gems  arising  ftom  them)  into  the  soil,  and  retains  its  vitality,  either  in  a  dormant 
•tate  or  in  action ;  expanding  its  buds  or  gems  fbr  a  considerable  time  after  it  has  been  separated 
from  the  system  of  which  it  was  originally  a  part  This  is  exemplified  in  the  instances  of  the 
growth  of  fallen  trees,  of  a  graft  inserted  on  a  dormant  stock,  referred  to  by  Mr.Thompscm. 
The  fibrous  residuum  (if  I  mavso  call  it)  of  the  alburnum  which  remains  to  become  hard  wood, 
originates  unaccountably.  Whether  it  is  an  annuallv  expanding  body  f^om  the  first  corculum  of 
the  seed,  or  the  fibrous  descending  processes  from  former  buil^  is  a  question  which  I  take  the 
liberty  to  propose  to  Mr.  Thompson's  special  notice.  That  there  Is  a  descent  of  distinct  organs,  or 
of  distinct  qualities,  is  incontrovertible ;  but  which  of  the  two  it  is  remains  to  be  ascertained. 

That  the  stock  aflects  the  graa  or  bud  in  some  cases  is  well  known ;  but  this  Influence  extends 
no  farther  than  as  aflbcting  the  vigour  of  the  growth,  or  the  time  of  rificning  the  flruit  (unlesa 
we  admit  the  mysterious  report  recorded  in  page  334w  of  your  Fifth  Volume  now  kefoie  «m-» 
nlalive  to  Captain  Smith's  applc^in  the  minutes  of  the  Caledonlaa  Horticultural  Sodc^) }  but 
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eevtain,  as  wdl  m  an  toaoe  of  it  in  aU  dlrectioos  fh>m  woundi^  wnether  on  the  roots,  stem,  or  on 


There  is  no  doobt  that  the  knowledge  of  this  bianch  of  physics  has  been  obscured  by  both 
ancient  and  modern  temxnology.  The  young  man,  whose  mind  is  occu|tted  with  notions  of  the 
circulaiion  of  the  sap ;  itt  ascent  In  spring,  and  iu  descent  in  tbe  autumn ;  its  simple  state  as  a 
pttie  liquid,  and  iU  matured  quality  as  cambium ;  Its  organisable  properties,  ftc.  ftc,  will  be  sadly 
perplexed  while  he  endeavours  to  reconcile  the  doctrines  he  has  been  taught,  with  the  phenomena 
before  his  eyes.  To  account  for  the  direct,  lateral,  and  retrograde  motions  of  tbe  sap,  he  must 
call  to  his  assistance  almost  all  tbe  powers  of  nature,  before  be  can  form  any  thing  like  a  rational 
idea  of  one  of  her  most  common  processes. 

A  clearer  view  remains  to  be  opened  to  the  young  botanical  physiologist  No  individual  has  a 
better  opportunity  to  enter  on  such  a  scrutiny  than  Mr.  Thomp«)n  himself:  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
his  brethren  will  hear  from  him  again,  and  that  he  will  excuse  the  liberty  I  have  taken  in  what  I 
bave  oSbred  to  his  notice.  —  I  am.  Sir,  &c.   J.  Main.    CheUea,  Julff  10.  18Sa 

Qualities  of  Conmosts  and  Soiis,  —  Sir,  On  the  very  sensible  remarks  of  your 
correspondent  W.  R.  Y.  of  Sheffield,  p.  4(H.  Vol.  XL,  and  your  own  observations  aooompanylng 
bis  communication  relative  to  the  qualities  of  composts  and  soils,  I  am  induced  to  hand  you  a 
itw  remarks 

That  there  is  great  variety  in  soils ;  that  they  dillbr  In  respect  of  constitution  and  qualities ; 
and  that  ulanta  are  variously  affbcted  by  such  constitution  and  qualities,  are  universally  evident 
and  wdl  known.  Their  luxuriance  and  perfection  dei)end  entirely  on  the  suitableness  of  the 
station :  and  not  only  are  their  characteristic  properties  liable  to  be  changed,  but  even,  as  has 
been  proved  by  your  correspondent,  the  colour  qf  thHr  fimoert.  Hence  the  necessity  of  some 
test,  rbmisbed  by  the  science  of  chemistry,  which  would  enable  practitioners  to  ascertain  as  easily 
as  possible  the  inlierent  noxious  qualities  of  soils  or  composts,  together  with  instructions  for  ap- 
plymg  counteracting  properties  in  tbe  preparation  for  a  crop.  This,  notwithsunding  all  that  has 
been  written  by  Sir  H.  Davy  and  his  chemical  brethren  in  France,  is  still  involved  in  technical 
obscuiity,  and  consequently  out  of  the  reach  of  plain  practical  men  :  so  that,  as  you  very  properly 
advise,  it  would  be  well  worth  the  attention  of  some  chemist  of  leisure  to  collect  what  Is  alresudy 
known,  and  by  experiment  confirm  or  dissipate  what  only  rests  on  suspicion,  in  order  that  some 
brief  manual  may  be  published  for  general  information. 

That  the  colour  of  the  hydrangea  is  mutable  has  been  long  known,  and  attributed  to  the 
qualities  of  a  certain  kind  of  Wm  found  somewhere  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London:  but  lam 
BOt  aware  that  the  peculiar  essence  has  been  detected,  as  it  appears  to  be  by  W  R.  Y.   On  the 

subject  of  the  accidental  change  of  the  Unts  of  flowers,  M.  "   -  -  — 

alleges  that  **  blue  and  yellow  are  the  fundamental  types  of  the 


M.  Decandolle  (Abrf.  Soc.  TVwns.) 
the  colours  of  flowen.  and  that  they 
or  white,  but  never  into  blue  \  and 


mutually  exclude  each  other.  Yellows  pass  readily  into  red  < 

Uues  are  changed  into  red  or  white,  but  never  into  yellow."  In  the  case  before  us,  we  observe 
frink  ehanged  into  purple  by  the  agency  of  **  the  oxide  of  iron."  This  fiict  is  curious,  and 
interesting  to  the  practical  florist ;  especially  if  assisted  by  chemistry  In  the  application  of  gaseous 
«r  other  qualities.  It  Is  said  thst  the  Chinese  florists  are  acquainted  with  the  secret  of  changing 
tbe  tints  of  flowers,  and  particularly  those  of  the  Pmsbioia  Mouian,  by  the  addition  of  certain  quiu 
lities  to  the  soil. 

As  to  the  aeration  of  soils,  it  is  incontestible  that  they  are  deteriorated  by  unnecessary  exposure 
to  the  sun  and  air.  That  precious  pabulum,  or  vegetable  food,  in  maiden  earth,  or  even  \n  com. 
posts  collected  and  amalgamated  with  tbe  greatest  care,  may,  by  repeated  turnings,  be  ooia. 
I>lelely  exhausted,  and  much  sooner  than  by  the  heaviest  crop!  I  cannot,  as  a  chemist,  describe 
what  these  peepllar  qualities  are ;  but,  as  a  gardener,  I  am  certain  that  the  best  and  most  nutri- 
tious  denseot  in  soils  is  Aigitive,  and.  whether  aqueous  or  gaseous,  flies  off  in  exhalation :  and. 
ns  a  (krmer,  I  know  well  that  one  light,  thin,  straggling  crop,  which  too  freely  admits  the  parch- 
ing rays  of  the  sun  throughout  a  whole  summer,  will  certainly  be  succeeded  by  another  thia 
crop ;  that  a  dover  ley,  which  has  been  mowed  twice,  is  In  beuer  order  Ibr  wheat,  than  the  same 
would  be  if  constantly  divested  of  iU  herbage  by  cattle ;  and  that  the  ground  under  a  heap  ot 
stenes,  which  has  Uin  in  a  Allow  fleld  throughout  a  summer,  will,  br  bearing  superiorly,  be 
vuihle  for  the  two  succeeding  crops  I  So  much  docs  the  shading  of  ground  preserve  its  nutritious 
4|aalttics.  Salts,  in  their  concrete  or  crystalUed  state,  perhaps  may  remain  undiminished  in  a 
Bsrched  soil,  but  other  substances  certainly  fly  oflT.  ... 
^ut  it  U  necessary  to  add,  that  all  soils  whatever  rsquire  occasional  (aUowing»  for  the  plupesM 
•f  cleaning  fkom  weeds,  and  pulverisation  for  the  reception  of  seeds.  The  summer  sun  and 
brought  are  necessary  for  the  first;  and  both  the  summer  heat  and  winter  fn»t  are  absolutely 
neeessary  (on  heavy  clayey  soils)  for  the  last  Such  practice  is  sufficiently  obvious ;  but  let  it  not 
be  imagined  that  the  rays  of  the  sun  in  summer,  or  the  want  of  them  in  winter,  can  ever  add  om 
nartiele  of  vegetable  pabulum  to  the  staple  of  the  ground. 

Spade-ridging  wet  or  clayey  land,  for  the  purpose  of  drying  or  pulverisation  In  gardens,  and 
dasp-bootiog  or  back-bouting  with  the  plough  in  fields,  are  both  Judicious  praeticas ;  but 
■idging  sandy  or  light  soils  can  do  no  good  any  where. 

Connected  with  digging  and  ploughing,  trenching  the  surfhoe  of  tbe  ground  Is  one  of  the  most 
Aflbctive  operations  for  securing  the  prosperity  of  trees,  and  indeed  of  any  crop.  It  not  only  eives 
scope  for  the  extension  of  the  deep-rooting  plants,  complete  pulverisation,  and  admixture  of  the 
superstratum,  but  also  fbr  an  effbct  which  very  often  e«ca|ies  notice ;  namely,  the  fknlity  it  gives 
for  tbe  asoent  of  Mibterranean  beat  and  dew  ill  1  have  used  these  marks  of  admiration  merely 
to  save  you  the  trouble  of  placing  them ;  because  it  is  more  than  probable  you  will  think  tha 
expression,  if  not  the  idea,  a  tutf<f  one.  ^    .....     v  ^ 

But  let  us  consider :  —  ft  cannot  be  denied  that  there  is  an  inexhaustible  fbuntain  of  both  beat 
and  moisture  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth  j  miners,  weU-diggers,  all  attest  this.  The  heat  of  main 
spring  water  is  never,  summer  or  winter,  at  a  lower  degree  of  temperature  per  Fahrenheit  than 
40O.  According  to  tbe  depth,  the  heat  increases ;  so  that  water  drawn  f^om  the  depth  of  dOO  ft 
yields  a  temperature  of  56*, and  in  some  instances  even  a  higher  temperament.  From  this  grand 
source  of  heat  and  humidity  there  is  constanUy  issuing  fbrth  a  united  stream  of  these  two  ele. 
ments.  in  the  shape  of  v^tpour.  Look  at  tbe  mouth  of  a  weU,  of  a  coaUpit,  or  other  mine  ; 
observe  the  steam  fVom  the  door  of  an  ice-house,  cellar,  or  fromanydeepexcavatlonin  the  earth ; 
and  last  not  least,  see  how  much  more  copious  this  vapour  Is  flrom  loose  or  new.treoched  ground, 
than  appears,  or  can  be  condensed,  on  the  firm  and  indurated  surrounding  surfsoe.  If  Ught  pre. 
vento  seeins  this,  place  a  well^lazed  hand  or  bell  glass  on  the  trenched  ground,  and  another  on 
•«  gravel  walk  w  road,  and  tb«i  see  wbich  receives  and  ooiMtanses  tbe  gieator  ibus  ef  thii 
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atoendlnff  vspour.  The  roots  ofphntf  on  tranched  ground,  thccelbre,  recetring  a  gnater  thare 


groui 
3^ 


would  be  trenching  on  the  confines  of  the  oonstktuted  authorities  or  science,  l  snail  desist; 
though  I  believe  no  pracUcal  gardener,  who  has  obserred  what  takes  place  in  boCbeds  on  trenched 
nd,  Ac,  would  hesitate  one  moment  in  agreeing  wUb,  Sir,  yours,  *e.<- J.  AT.  adaea. 

8L  1827. 

Dove's  Dune  in  Samaria.  —  During  the  i^Eunine  in  Samaria,  a  cab  of  doTe'a 
dung  sold  for  five  pieces  of  silver.  Josephus  {Ant.  Jud.  9.  c.4.  ^4.)  says  this  wa  used  as  a 
substitute  for  salt  {Buckinghatret  TraveUin  Palettme,  vol  H.  p.  S»6.  1822.)  In  the  Enevefa- 
ptedia  of  Gardening,  S  34.  you  have  followed  the  opinion  of  Sir  J.  E.  Smith,  that  it  was  used  for 
the  purpose  of  forcing  some  species  of  vegetable.  —  J.  G.   Near  Banulry. 

The  Gardens  of  Brighton  —  Sir,  In  your  Gardener's  Magaiine  for  this  month,  I 
observe  that  during  last  August  you  passed  through  this  town  in  your  route  to  the  ConUnen^ 
and  that  you  honour  us  with  your  iMssing  observations  on  our  sUte  of  gardening.  You  arc.  I 
am  sure,  aware  of  the  different  obstacles  with  which  we  as  gardeners  have  to  contend  in  thw 
place :  the  most  prominent  of  which  are  the  rapid  increase  of  buildings  which  deprives  us  of  the 
free  cireuUtion  of  air,  and  the  destructive  effects  of  the  sea  breezes;  these  last  are  so  fatal  to 
almost  all  garden  productions*  that  our  very  market  is  supplied  principally  by  gardeners  residing 
from  one  to  forty  miles  ftom  the  town.  You  will  readily  perceive  that  under  these  cirrura- 
stances  it  requires  some  fondness  for  the  pursuit  to  engage  an  amateur  to  attempt  forming  a 
garden,  and  I  admit  we  do  not  rank  high  as  gardeners.  Mankind  however  are  generally  sti- 
mulated to  exertion  by  encouragement ;  a  horticultural  society  established  here  a  few  years  since 
has  done  much  for  us,  and  I  have  fo  regret  that,  without  meaning  to  detract  flpom  the  merits  of 
those  gardens  which  you  accidentally  saw,  your  attention  was  not  called  to  some  others  which, 
I  flatter  myself,  would  not  have  been  entirely  unworthy  of  your  Inspection.  You  would  at  least 
have  discovered  a  seal  in  the  pursuit,  we  should  have  been  flattered  by  your  commendations  or 
improved  by  your  suggestions,  and  your  public  remarks  might  have  been  applicable  to  other 
places  struggling  with  similar  difficulties  to  our  own.  Should  chance  lead  vou  again  to  this 
town,  I  beg  to  call  your  attention  to  the  gardens  of  Mr.  Gulburd,  Mr.  Juds,  Mr.Tamplin,  Mr. 
Thunder,  Mr.  Mitchell,  and  Mr.  Strange,  all  of  whom  will,  I  feel  convinced,  be  happy  to  receive 
your  visit  —  /.  Af.  November,  1829L 

Cliemical  and  Geological  Elections  if  Plants  —  Your  readers  are  under  great 
obligations  to  Mr.  A.  Gordon  for  his  catalogue  of  American  plants,  with  some  reference  to  their 
baUUU  given  in  Vol.  IV.  p.  463.  of  your  Magaaine.  That  gentieman  would  however  have  greatly 
enhanced  the  benefit,  had  he  extended  a  more  particular  observation  to  the  chemical  nature  of 
the  soil  in  which  the  several  genera  and  species  grow,  and  favoured  us  with  an  account  of  the 
results.  The  deficiency  of  information  in  this  particular  is,  however,  a  failure  in  which  Mr. 
Gordon  is  not  singular :  almost  every  botanical  writer  is  grievously  wanting  in  this  respect  The 
chemical  character  of  the  soil  is  in  almost  all  instances  intimately  connected  with  the  texture  of 
4he  soil,  and  in  that  respect  influences  the  vegetables  which  it  bears ;  but,  independently  of  that 
circumstance,  the  chemical  composition  of  the  soil  exerts  a  more  direct  and  more  important 
Influence  on  the  election  which  plants  have  for  any  given  situation,  than  either  the  elevation, 
aspect,  texture  of  the  soils,  degree  of  mcrfsture,  temperature,  or  shade  Cultivators  will  never 
Jeam  from  books  what  plants  are  appropriate  to  their  respective  situations,  until  writers  on 
•botany  and  travellers  shall  designate  the  abodes  of  plants  by  their  chemical  site,  or  by  their 
geological  site,  which  includes  and  pretty  accurately  expresses  their  chemical  site  j  Instead  of 
referring,  as  writers  of  good  repute  now  do,  to  the  adventitious  characters  of  banks,  barren  grounds, 
barren  pastures,  wet  sandy  places,  wet  thickets,  and  the  like.  A  calcareous  aand  differs  as  much  in 
its  native  produce  from  a  sUicious  sand,  as  a  limestone  wood  diflfeis  from  a  forest  on  argil.  We  have 
not  yet  even  a  book  which  alludes  to  the  geological  or  chemical  elections  of  plants,  and  we  pine 
in  iffnorance  till  Mr.  Bicheno  shall  please  to  give  us  a  guide  to  that  geological  knowledge  of  our 
native  plants,  of  which  he  has  given  us  a  tantalising  specimen  in  a  communication  to  the 
liinnean  Society.  If  Mr.  Gordon  would  carry  back  his  recollection  to  the  regions  be  has  vUited* 
I  doubt  not,  he  could  give  us  some  very  important  particulars,  of  which  he  has  left  us  ignorant 
TVhat  is  the  base  of  the  alluvial  sand,  in  which  he  finds  flve  species  of  maple  to  flourish  7  Is  it 
the  detritus  of  a  limestone  ridge  of  hills,  or  is  it  siliceous  ?  The  vegetable  matter  we  can  easily 
assume  to  be  common  to  both*:  yet  the  compost  will  aflbrd  a  congenial  nidus  to  widely  dillferenc 

Slants.  Is  his  marshy  s.,  which  I  conceive  to  be  marshy  sand,  calcareous  or  silioeous  ?  Or  does 
:  mean  marshy  soil  ?  If  the  latter,  is  it  purely  vegetable,  or  mere  peat  or  bog  ?  And,  if  not, 
■are  the  earthy  materials  aluminous,  calcareous,  siliceous,  or  what  other?  Are  the  hills  all  of 
similar  substance  (which  is  most  improbable)  ?  If  not,  are  they  of  granite,  mica  slate,  gra- 
wackfe  slate,  porphyry,  limestone,  sandstone,  cbiy  chalks,  magnesia  rocks,  coal-measures,  or  of 
what  other  substance  ?  Are  they  clothed  with  a  thick  coat  cf  vegetable  matter,  or  are  the  plants 
rooted  in  the  clefts  of  the  rocks,  and  in  the  native  earths,  without  much  adventitious  covering? 
"What  Is  the  soil  which  Mr.  Gordon  designates  as  var.  s.  7  and  what  are  the  chemical  cba. 
racters  of  the  earthy  parts  of  it  7  Mr.  Gordon's  communication  is  so  interesting  and  important, 
•that  I  hope  be  will  view  with  indulgence  this  attempt  to  render  his  observations  as  extensively 
•instructive  and  useful  as  possible.— Catoiificvs.  Jan,  1&  18Sa 

The  Term  Humatie  Afotisetrap,  —  Sir,  As  you  applied  the  term  humane  to  my 
voethod  of  catching  mice  (Vol.  V.  p.  109.),  you  must  bear  the  bbime  of  the  criticism  of  Mr. 
French  (Vol.  V.  p.  724.) ;  for  though  my  method  of  drowning  is  not  so  cruel  as  that  of  sUrving 
to  death,  stiU  I  did  not  call  it  humane.  I  am.  Sir.  &c.  —  Janus  Rollins.  Liverpool,  Jan.  7.  1830. 

The  SowlCf  as  invented  by  a  Wrexham  McchaiUc.  —  ^xr,  in  the  last  volume  of  the 
Gardener's  Magasine  (VoLV.  p.  65&)  you  mention  a  machine  called  thesoude,  and  say  that  **one 
of  the  simplest,  cheapest,  and  best  shower  baths  hitherto  in  use  may  be  formed  ftom  it"  Allow 
jne  to  lay  before  you  the  following  extract  from  a  lecture  delivered  to  the  Wrexham  Artisans' 
Society  by  John  Munrav,  Esq.  F.Ua  F.G.Si,  &c,  on  the  SOth  of  April,  1828,  with  a  noieappendcd 
to  the  manuscript  of  the  lecture  by  the  highly  respected  and  talented  treasurer  and  seoretaryor 
^^f"^'''  i^^Sir,Ac.^Tko$.£dgewortM,ium.  H'rexham,  Dee.  90. 1839. 
w  *■  w  ^  ^  exhibit  a  very  usefiil  and  ingenious  piece  of  mechanism  made  by  one  of  the 
.Wrexham  mechanics,  who  is  a  member  of  this  Society."  (The  lecturer  here  produced  a 
SNimyy  atoawr-teM,  and  thence  took  oocasioa  to  explain  the  philcsofiliical  principle  of  iu 
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bath ;  the  coiutruction  of  its  v«We  is  shown  at  a  in  the 
section.  The  vessel  is  nude  of  sheet  iron  tinned,  japanned 
f^'fi^r"*^***  surface;  the  valve  is  of  brass,  and  it  iT-pro- 
tected  from  oxidaUon  or  rusting  by  the  contact  of  slips  of 
ainc  plate ;  a  galvanic  principle,  the  lines  being  po$UiSe  to 
aU  the  other  metals  employed.  The  excellence  of  this  shower 
bath  consists  exclusively  in  iU  adapution  to  the  use  of  the 
nursery,  and  its  light  expense.  Its  simple  principle  had 
been  very  neatly  appropriated  to  the  same  purpose,  but  for 
the  use  of  adults  by  the  lecturer  who  pubUahed  a"  Dwcrin. 
h7»t*2*""'  Sfeower.Bath  constructed  on  a  principle  nS 
hitherto  applied  to  that  machine,"  Ac.  which  see.  (This 
R",??***?!?!.^"  ??  Wrexham  Artisans'  Library.) 

It  IS  right  to  acknowledge  that  the  nursery  shower-batli 
was  first  suggested  by  the  following  quoution  from  A 
Treatise  onperangement,  tfcV  in  the  descriptive  account, 
p.  8. *  The  utility  of  cold  bathing  as  a  remedy  sinks  into 
comparative  insignificance  when  contrasted  with  iu  im- 
portance MApreveniive  of  disease,  and  as  a  temperer  of  the 
constitution  when  early  begun  and  long  {wrsevcred  in  The 
shower-bath,  so  easily  constructed  in  private  houses,  would 
be  a  valuable  apparatus  to  the  nursery,  whereby  a  hardy 
race  of  children  would  be  sent  ftath  to  meet  the  varied 
vicissitudes  of  our  climate."  (JbAnatm,  London,  18Sa)  "  In 
the  novel  structure  of  our  shower  bath  the  convenience  of 
adults  was  never  considered  j  they  are  already  moie  suitably 
accommodated  in  a  variety  of  other  forms.  It  was  only  del 
signed  to  render  the  shower.bath  more  generally  available 
in  the  nursery.  In  this  respect  suitability  of  sise.  cheap, 
ncss,  and  convenience  of  form,  advantages  inseparable  from 
its  object,  are  so  peculiariy  possessed  by  it  as  to  claim  for 
its  own  the  title  of  the  nursery  skower-batk,  and  place 
that  valuable  machine  within  the  reach  of  every  one  The 
method  of  filling  the  bath  is  flrom  below  by  plunging' it  into 
a  can  or  pail  (of  sufficient  diameter  to  receive  the  vessel  into 
it)  about  hair  filled  with  water,  at  the  same  time  holding 
the  valve  open  to  permit  the  escape  of  the  air  (Vom  within 
the  bath  until  it  be  filled  with  water,  when  the  valve  being 
allowed  to  close,  the  water  is  supported  in  the  bath  by  ihe 
resisting  upward  pressure  of  the  atmosphere.  The  child  Is 
put  to  stand  tn  or  is  held  over  a  small  tub,  and  the  bath  Is 
held  mcrelv  by  the  hand  at  any  desired  height  above  the 
height  of  the  child.  Besides  this  there  is  no  preparation,  no 
shutting  up  as  it  were  in  a  closet;  circumstances  which 
frequently  intimidate  children  more  than  the  bathing  Itself 
does ;  in  this  case  they  arc  scarcely  aware  of  what  is  going  on  before  all  is  over.  The  repetition 
of  the  shocks  may  be  made  quick,  numerous,  and  light,  at  pleasure ;  and,  what  it  can  be  scarcely 
necessary  to  add,  either  warm,  tepid,  or  cold  water  may  be  used,  as  occasion  requires.  At  the 
trifling  expense  of  (I  believe)  10*.,  parents  may  now  be  f\imii>hed  with  a  useful  and  durable 
machine,  which  it  is  hoped  they  will  no  longer  sufl'er  their  nurseries  to  be  without" 

Destroying  Caterjnllars  on  Gooseberry  Bushes,  as  practised  by  the  gardener  of 
T.  A.  Knight,  Esq.  In  abridging  this  paper  you  have  omitted  to  ktate  the  advantages  of  applying 
lime  to  Uie  base  of  the  stems  of  gooseberry  trees,  and  that  part  constituted  tlie  whole  merit  of  the 
paper.  —  T.  A.  K.  Oct.  25.  1829. 

Evil  effects  of  Reajringand  Threshing  Machines.  —  Sir,  Being  a  constant  reader 
of  your  valuable  Magazin?,  allow  me  to  offbr  a  few  remarks  upon  what  I  consider  the  bad  conse^ 
quenccs  resulting  from  the  use  of  threshing  and  reaping  machines  iu  this  country.  (Vol  V. 
p. GOO.)  In  the  first  place,  it  is  a  diminishing  of  labour;  and  surely  that  is  not  needful  in  this 
country,  where  labourers  are  so  abundant  According  to  the  statement  in  the  Magazine,  this 
reaping  machine,  with  eight  men,  in  one  day  would  do  work  equal  to  twenty.four  men.  You 
acknowledge  *'  the  want  of  employment  is  general  throughout  the  country and  will  this  be  a 
remedy  for  the  baneful  evil  ?  From  local  observation,  I  can  see  the  mischievous  efilects  of 
threshing-machines,  several  being  used  in  the  parish  where  I  live.  In  the  severity  of  winter 
where  is  the  resource  of  the  labourer  but  in  the  flail  ?  and  consequently,  if  he  is  thrown  out  of 
employ  by  these  machines,  he  must  come  directly  to  the  parish  for  support  Were  there  a  greater 
demand  for  labour,  higher  wages  would  be  given,  which  would  render  the  latx)urer  capable  of 
maintaining  his  family  without  being  obliged,  alter  he  has  received  his  week's  wages  of  seven  or 
eight  shillings,  to  go  to  the  parish  for  his  wages  to  be  made  up  sufficient  for  their  support :  and, 
Mr.  Editor,  in  my  humble  opinion,  these  machines  will  rather  tend  to  aggravate  than  remedy  the 
cause  of  distress.  Some  few  individuals  may  l>encflt  by  them,  but,  according  to  your  very  just 
remark,  **  No  good  is  worth  much  that  is  not  good  for  all."  My  wish  is  that  the  sickle  may  still 
bear  the  sway,  and  the  barn  still  echo  with  the  well  wielded -flail.  If,  for  the  good  of  forming 
labourers,  you  should  think  these  few  remarks  worthy  of  innertion  in  your  useful  pages,  it  would 
much  oblige— >|  Sub-Gardcner.    Worcestershire^  Jan  21.  1830. 

We  have  inserted  this  communication  to  gratify  our  correspondent,  and  because  we  are  happy 
to  find  young  men  who  think  in  any  way,  and  are  able  to  express  their  thoughts  distinctly. 
Having  said  this,  we  shall  leave  A  Sub-Gardener  to  be  answered  by  some  of  his  brethren ; 
eimpljr  observing,  that  every  improvement  when  first  introduced  has  a  tendency  to  injure  some 
one  :  in  fact  it  may  be  said,  th.nt  unless  it  had  this  tendency  it  would  be  no  improvement  —  Cond. 

Treatment  of  Mr,  KniglU.  The  high  and  equal  Education  Princijde,  —  Sir^ 
Tou  would  have  your  readers  to  believe  that  you  are  actuated  by  the  kindest  spirit  imaginable 
towards  Mr.  Knight ;  but  many  of  them  must  think  with  me  that  you  have  a  most  strange  way 
of  showing  it  in  your  remarks  upon  him,  which  appear  to  savour  more  of  acrimony  and  a  carping 
•pirit  than  kindness  of  feeling.   However,  I  will  give  you  credit  for  not  wishing  worse  to  that 
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gentleman  than  to  any  other  of  attalnnunta  mpeiior  to  youndf,  or  othenrlee  man  cnlnent, 
whether  by  forttme  or  tame.  Your  wild,  your  vnhttt  ■cheme  of  "  equal  education,'*  and  your 
trembling  anxiety  "  iogtiard,  above  aU  thingt,  agatntt  ansf  thing  Ukg  a  hierardtp  or  an  ojugard^ 
creeping  into  the  system^"  tpeak  lufladently  that  your  raooour  has  a  wider  range  than  one  or  two 
individuals,  and  would  not  stop  «hort  of  turning  the  world  toptytunry.  If  an  attenqit  at  such  a 
revolution  be  made  in  the  field  during  your  lifetime  and  my  own,  I  should  he  happy  to  meet  you 
there ;  but,  mark  me,  we  will  have  no  child's  play  —  one  or  both  ahaU  go  to  hell  or  heaven. 

In  the  mean  time,  however,  1  will  attempt  to  convince  you  of  your  folly  by  words,  hoping  that 
they  may  render  blows  unnecessary :  and,  first  of  ail,  let  me  take  your  mad  scheme  or  **  equal 
education."  I  have  called  it  u-Jusi,  because  it  casts  the  burthen  of  education  and  maintenance 
the  poor's  children,  till  they  become  fifteen  or  sixteen  years  old,  upon  the  parish ;  which  is  under 
no  moral  obligation  to  grant  such  indulgence,  in  like  manner  that  it  is  under  no  tie  to  maintain 
those  who  are  able  to  provide  for  themselves.  But  it  is  unjust  in  another  point  of  view,  inasmuch 
as  it  would  deprive  sin  of  its  sorrow,  which  was  altixed  to  it  in  mercy  by  that  Voics,  which  no  lese 
mercifully  spake  midst  lightnings  and  thunder.  Poverty  is  a  most  salutary  check  upon  the  evil 
which  produces  it ;  and  it  would  be  no  mercy,  but  cruelty,  to  attempt  to  remove  that  check  until 
it  shall  have  prepared  man  to  act  with  prudence  fzxmi  higher  motives  than  the  inconvenience  of 
beggary,  for  we  should  thereby  increase  the  evil.  Id  whatever  proportion  the  wanU  of  the  Im. 
provident  are  supplied,  in  still  greater  proportion  will  that  supply  be  needed ;  and  any  endeavour 
to  prevent  the  conseoueoce  of  existing  imprudence  would  prove  as  fruitless  as  the  attempt  to 
extinguish  a  ra^ng  dame  with  oil,  or  check  the  occasional  overflow  and  abrasion  of  a  rirer'a 
banks  by  dammmg  up  the  current,  which  sooner  or  Liter  would  burst  its  bonds  and  derattate  ail 
the  country  to  which  it  had  before  been  a  source  of  fertility. 

To  the  species  of  injustice  already  shown,  another  may  be  added ;  namdy,  "  teaekimg  no  par. 
ticular  religion,**  which  you  defend  with  something  of  ostentatious  shrewdness,  hj  saying  (most 
truly,  I  confess)  that  **  this  uM  not  kinder  parents  from  teaching  their  children  whatever  retigkm 
they  choose."  Now  it  appears  to  me,  that  it'  the  poor  children  have  to  pick  up  religion  with  their 
Improvident  parents  they  will  have  very  poor  picking  indeed :  and  *'  the  wisdom  of  this  worid  ** 
that  may  be  picked  up  at  school  will  be  but  as  **  foolishness  ''^to  those  who  are  without  religious 
principles^  Education  in  arts  and  sciences  may  polish,  but  cannot  make  man  better  or  haniier. 
For  a  proof  of  this  you  need  only  walk  abroad  some  evening  In  a  Urge  city,  and  you  may  nave 
ocular  demonstration  of  the  filcL  You  seem  to  think  that  **  high  education "  is  only  another 
term  fbr  hl^>pinees,  when  you  assert  that  be  who  might  be  highly  educated  after  your  scheme 
**  would  live  well  and  be  happier  i  because  he  would  have  more  wants,  and  more  means  (^smpplif. 
ing  them,**  A  wiser  man  than  you.  Sir,  has  said  that  *'  a  contented  mind  is  a  continual  feast 
but  you  say  that  a  craving  mind  is  a  continual  feast ;  and  would  affirm  the  sununit  of  luxury  to 
be  the  summit  of  happiness.  Pray,  have  you  heard  of  such  a  place  as  Oroece  and  Rome  ?  If 
you  have,  I  do  not  supfiose  that  if  tney  were  to  rise  fhnn  the  dead  to  warn  you  against  luxury^ 
that  it  would  open  your  eyes  to  its  evil  consequences. 

But  you  may  say  that  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  geography,  drateing,  geometry,  anatomy^ 
physiology,  vegetable  culture,  the  care  of  live  stock,  natural  philosophy,  political  economy  i!),  morots^ 
and  natural  Aeology,  with  a  knowletQge  qf  Frenck,  and  the  rudtments  qf  Latin**  might,  with  the 
assistance  of  **  dancing,  sineing,  music,"  &c,  so  humanise  youth  as  to  give  greater  facility  to. 
wards  their  reception  of  a  ^*  saving  faith."  I  reply,  look  to  the  eflnwts  which  those  circles  of 
sciences  and  accomplishments  have  already  had  in  such  respect  Christian  principles.  Sir,  are  not 
often  imbibed  on  the  lap  of  luxury :  and  it  is  not  amidst  numerous  appliances  to  ease  and  comfort 
that  the  '*  one  thing  needful"  Is  solicited^  and  without  it,  however  you  may  seem  to  consider  it 
of  secondary  importance,  all  the  wealth  of  this  world  is  but  as  dross,  and  the  knowledge  **  fooUsb. 
ness.**  In  the  patriarchal  age,  it  was  not  amongst  **  the  cities  of  the  plains  *'  that  purity  of  lifb 
was  most  predominant ;  but  in  pastoral  districts,  where  wants  were  few  and  less  easily  supplied 
than  there.  It  was  not  amongst  the  luxurious  that  Christ  selected  his  disciples,  any  more  than 
it  was  from  **  the  cities  of  the  plains  *'  that  God  chose  the  man  with  whom  to  renew  his  covenant 
of  mercy  in  a  more  early  age.  It  was  not  in  fertile  plains  that  the  first  Reformers  of  the  Romish 
Church  found  their  followers,  but  amongst  the  Alps  and  the  Pyrenees,  where  rugged  nature  still 
preserved  the  truth  of  better  times ;  and  it  is  to  poverty  and  bleak  nature  that  Siooiland  owes  its 
superiority  in  morals  and  education,  as  well  as  every  other  country  under  similar  cireumstanoea 
of  religious  and  civil  government  Amongst  mountains  and  valleys  the  terrors  and  mercies  ot 
Jehovah  are  more  visibly  displayed,  and  their  contrasU  so  exhibited  as  to  force  one  to  "  Look 
through  nature  up  to  nature's  God."  It  is  there  where  we  may  have  the  iKSt  illustration  of  the 
vengeance  of  the  Gospel,  as  the  *'  live  thunder  leaps  from  crag  to  crag }  **  and  it  is  there  where 
its  mercy  is  most  amply  portrayed  in  the  smiling  valleys.  But  with  the  sublimity  of  nature  and 
my  present  subject  there  is  no  relation,  the  principal  aim  being  to  prove,  that  so  far  fhun  education 
without  religion  being  conducive  to  happiness,  it  has  a  contrary  tendency ;  making  men  sinfbl. 
and  therefore  miserable :  and  how  fkr  that  object  has  been  attained  is  for  you  to  Judge.  It  is  my 
decided  opinion,  however,  that  unless  man's  afi^ions  be  previously  or  simultaneously  cultivatedL 
any  attempt  to  produce  happiness  by  the  education  of  the  mind  must  fhutrate  its  own  end ;  and 
I  consider  that  It  would  be  worth  the  while  for  all  advocates  of  gratuitous  education,  however 
unomectionable  in  system,  to  deliberate  whether  it  would  not  be  more  preferable  to  devise  some 
plan  by  which  the  poor  may  possess  means  for  their  own  elevation,  rather  than  be  dependent  on 
the  rich  for  that  purpose.  What  is  easily  got  is,  most  generally,  lightly  esteemed ;  and  that 
which  is  dearly  bought  and  hardly  earned  seldom  fails  to  be  highly  prised.  Let  me  not  be  mis. 
understood,  however ;  I  would  still  let  charity  have  her  pleasure  in  beneficence,  where  It  waa 
deserved ;  and  would  only  banish  that  false  charity  which  nas  already  got  so  mixed  up  with  our 
institutions,  as  though  there  sl^^d  be  permanent  need  of  her  aid,  the  supply  being  so  exceUcntl  j 
adwpt^  to  create  a  demand. 

Before  I  conclude  this  letter  I  must  not  fail  to  remark  on  the  self-congratulatory  feeOng  with  which 
you  talk  of  rents  coming  down  one  half,  and  landlordk  not  consenting,  but  compelled  to  it  You 
have  written  a  book  on  agriculture,  and  know,  or  ought,  at  leakt,  to  know,  the  expenses  of  culture 
and  probable  produce  of  a  given  quantity  and  quality  or  land.  Now,  if  you  are  acquainted  with 
such  like  matters,  I  would  nave  you  to  select  a  piece  of  ground,  and  ascertain  the  rent  and  taxes^ 
and,  having  deducted  all  expenses  of  tillage  and  taxes,  to  sec  now  much  produce,  after  such  de. 
duction  fVom  the  whole,  remains  for  the  landlord.  Then  you  may  compare  bis  money-rent  with, 
the  natural  rent  of  produce,  and  I  shall  be  much  deceived  if  his  money  can  buy  for  hfm  as  many 
comforu  or  days*  labour  as  the  produce  ought  naturally  to  command.  I  am,  &c  — 0.  Near 
Jjancaster,  December,  18S9. 

Music,  Dancingt  and  Singingt  at  branches  of  EducaHon  for  the  Labouring  Chttei* 
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^  Sr.  A0  you  have  kiodly  allowed  mv  remarlu  on  the  propri^y  of  iostructtng  tiie  hboaring 
daawa  in  music  and  dancing,  and  I  would  now  add  tinging,  to  appear  in  the  latt  Nuiid)er  of  your 
Magaaine,  I  intend  troubling  you  again  with  a  few  Uue«,  should  you  deem  my  obienrationa 
worthy  of  your  notice.  Did  I  stand  alone  In  my  objections  to  this  system  of  education,  I  would 
not,  indeed,  have  ventured  for  a  moment  to  obtrude  myself  on  your  attention  ;  but,  knowing  It 
to  be  the  unprejudiced  opinion  of  many  of  your  sober-minded  and  intelligent  readers,  that  this,ae 
weU  as  every  other  Messing,  is  liable  to  be  misused  and  misapplied,  I  speak  with  the  greater  coo- 
Adence,  and  hope  you  will  yet  bear  with  me  a  little  longer.  The  object  of  education  I  conceive 
to  be  to  enable  a  man  to  occupy,  with  the  greatest  credit  to  himself  and  benefit  to  his  fellow.ciea. 
turn,  that  sUtion  in  life  which  it  has  pleased  Providence  lo  assign  to  htm ;  neither  holding  him. 
aelf  as  superior  to  his  employment,  which  must  necessarily  cause  neglect ;  nor  yet  sinking  into 
that  abject  state  of  servitude  which  is  only  compatible  with  an  uncivilised  state  of  society.  The 
question  then  is,  what  sort  of  education  is  best  calculated  to  promote  this  our  mutual  desire  ? 
I>oabtleas  the  mind  must  be  matured  and  cultivated  by  education,  as  the  body  is  by  nourishment 
and  clotMng ;  and  we  may  add,  that  it  must  be  culUvated  with  the  utmost  discrimination,  and 
Mcfa  food  only  administered  as  shall  produce  a  healthy  and  vigorous  understanding ;  carefully 
avoiding  whatever  may  tend  to  vitiate  the  taste  or  corrupt  the  a|ipetit&  'llie  analogy  between  the 
growth  and  perfection  of  the  body  and  the  Increase  and  developement  of  the  mind  is  exceedingly 
striking.  As  the  body  requires  food  and  clothing  in  order  to  its  perfection,  so  the  mind  must  be 
nurtured  by  instruction  in  order  to  the  developement  of  its  powers ;  and,  m»  according  to  the 
quality  of  the  food  will  be  the  strength  of  the  body,  so  according  to  the  propriety  of  the  education 
will  be  the  strength  and  activity  of  the  mind.  Would  you  then  introduce  the  superfluous  luxu- 
ries of  the  rich  into  the  humble  cottage  of  the  poor  ?  Would  you  attempt  to  satisfy  the  cravings 
of  his  appetite  with  those  unsubstantial  dainties,  which  rather  weaken  and  debilitate  than 
strengthen  and  confirm  the  constitution  ?  Oh,  no  J  Keith#r  then  should  his  intellectual  appetite 
be  pampered  with  vain  accomplishments,  which  would  cloy  rather  than  satisfy,  would  impede 
nther  than  promote  his  nrogress.  His  mind  should  be  clothed  with  the  simple  but  durable  gar- 
ment of  common  sense,  and  finished  with  the  *'  ornament  of  a  meek  and  quiet  spirit,  which  u  in 
the  sight  of  God  of  great  price."  We  should  do  well  to  remember  that  there  is  a  *'  modus  in 
Rbiu.'*  Consistency  should  govern  all  our  actions,  nor  should  we  sufl^r  ourselves  to  be  car. 
ried  away  by  an  immoderate  flow  of  generous  feelings  into  any  dangerous  extremes.  Reason 
should  bndle  affection,  and  thus  prevent  seal  flrom  running  into  intemperance.  The  mind,  if  it 
is  to  be  productive  of  real  and  lasting  comfort,  must  be  plentif\illy  supplied  with  the  wholesome 
food  of  fiubsUntial  knowledge :  if  it  is  contained  within  a  body  destined  to  fill  an  inferior  stotion 
in  society,  then  its  improvement  must  be  regulated  by  the  circumstences  of  its  proprietor;  un. 
necessary  ornaments  and  uselpss  embellishments  must  be  neglected,  and  the  attention  directed  to 
those  things  only  which  shall  yield  abundantly  the  happy  fruits  of  an  enlightened  understanding. 
However  innocent  these  accomplishments  may  be  in  themselves,  they  most  commonly  have  a 
baneful  influence  on  the  mind  j  they  hold  out  a  strong  temptation  to  waste  time,  and  to  associate 
with  bad  company.  By  these  means  evil  habits  are  contracted ;  the  mind,  even  of  the  virtuo^, 
becomes  contaminated,  the  morals  corrupted,  and  the  relish  for  intellectual  enjoyment  destroyed. 
Thus  are  the  avenues  of  vice  carefully  strewed  with  flowers ;  the  unsuspecting  are  easily  drawa 
into  them,  and,  allured  by  the  gay  scenery  that  surrounds  them,  pass  on,  ignorant  that  they  are 
in  the  high  road  to  destruction.  Youth  are  too  apt  to  judge  of  things  f^om  ai^iearances,  and  to 
r^ard  only  present  enjoyment  without  casting  a  glance  at  tneir  future  comfort.  They  naturally 
praer  whatever  is  easiest  of  acquisition,  and  it  requires  no  strong  arguments  to  persuade  them 
to  follow  where  they  so  soon  find  tlie  labor  ipse  voluptas."  The  leisure  hours  of  the  labourer 
are  but  few;  I  would  not  then  that  a  moment  of  this  precious  fleeting  blessing  should  be  wasted 
in  trifling  amusements,  but  rather  that  his  occupations  should  be  such  as  would  stand  the  strict 
test  of  a  scrutinising  conscience.  Whilst  we  are  thus  boldly  emerging  firom  the  gross  darkness 
of  utter  ignorance,  let  us  not  be  dazzled  by  the  delusive  glare  of  empty  knowledge,  lest  we  become 
blind  to  our  best  interests,  and  in  the  pursuit  of  trifles  lose  sight  of  the  very  fundamental  princi. 
pies  of  a  good  education. 

As  the  {Measures  to  be  derived  firom  the  fashionable  diversions  are  of  a  far  lower  cast  than  what 
are  to  be  obtained  flrom  study  and  mediution,  so  are  they  of  an  infinitely  more  transient  character. 
As  soon  as  the  dance  is  finished  the  enjoyment  is  at  an  end,  and  the  mortifying  reflections  of  mis. 
•pent  time  immediately  ensue.  Nor  is  it  for  lack  of  subjects  worthy  his  attention  that  the  poor 
man  must  thus  fill  up  his  vacant  hours.  Let  hiin  be  thoroughly  instructed  in  whatever  tends  to 
elevate  the  muid  without  filling  it  with  vanity ;  let  the  whole  range  of  the  usefUl  arU  and  sdencet 
be  opened  to  him,  and  let  him  learn  the  practice  of  the  various  necessary  trades,  that  be  may  not 
be  so  totally  defiendent  on  his  fellow- men  for  the  needfbl  fbmiture  of  life.  Such  is  the  know, 
ledge  requisite  for  him  whose  bread  depends  on  the  labour  of  his  own  hands ;  such  information 
would  be  really  useM  to  him,  and  might  be  turned  to  his  great  advantage  throughout  life;  — 
P.R.   Guil4ford,  Jan.  26.  im. 

Washing  Salads  in  Sea  Water^  I  found,  completely  destroyed  all  the  crispness  of 
the  lettuce,  and  left  it  as  if  it  had  been  frorted.—  W.  M.   Argyleshire^  Nov.  6.  18S8. 

Designs  for  lathing  oiU  Flower- Gardens.  —  Sir,  In  p.  570.  of  the  Fifth  Volume 
of  your  Magaaine  1  read  that  you  intend  publishing  designs  for  laying  out  fiower-gardcns  on  the 
natural  system,  which  I  think  is  rather  unfair  dealing  with  your  correspondents :  tor  I  sent  you  a 
communication  on  the  subject  of  laying  out  gardens  on  the  natural  system,  Dec  £8.  1828,  and 
likewise  another,  April  10.  18i29,  wikhing  you  to  state  the  advantages  of  systematic  arrangement  aa 
far  superior  to  the  mixed  disordered  plans  we  generally  see ;  which  had  you  done  [They  are  both 
inserted :  see  List  of  Correspondents.  J,  and  invited  botanists  and  gardeners  to  have  sent  in  tlieir 
plans,  as  you  did  landscai)e.gardeners  (Vol.  IV.  \u  5J7.).  1  make  no  doubt  but  you  would  have 
received  a  great  many  plans  before  this  time.  But  if  neither  boUnists  nor  gardeners  were  to  be 
found  qualified  to  commence  the  ta«k,  then.  Sir,  you  would  be  justifiable  in  publishing  your 
designs,  and  free  yourself  from  that  s«?lf-arrogant  monopoly  which  is  the  most  conspicuous  cha. 
racteristic  of  a  body  of  solf-ncting,  or  rather  self-serving,  pretended  friends  to  gardeners.  Before 
you  proceca  any  further  wiih  your  plana  try  the  abilities  of  gardeners,  &c.,  and  give  all  your  cor. 
respondents  a  fair  chance,  or  else  a  sufficient  reason  in  your  next  Number.  —  J.  P.   Oct  14  18S9. 

We  shall  be  particularly  happy  to  receive  the  description  of  plans  alluded  to  by  J.  P.,  who 
need  be  under  no  fear  of  our  anticipating  him.  —  CoiuL 

The  Gardener's  House  in  Bagsfiot  Park.  —  Sir,  From  your  well-known  liberality, 
and  yotur  generous  invitation  to  receive  correction  whenever  Inaccuracies  occur,  which  must,  la 
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the  nature  of  tbingi,  lometimei  happen,  I  am  induced  to  trouble  yeu  with  the  following  linei.  In 
antwer  to  your  remarlu  relative  to  my  house  in  Bagtbot  Park. 

Nothing,  truly,  is  more  likely  to  promote  improvement  than  plain  and  disinterested  criticism ; 
but  1  must  assure  you  that  your  candour  and  sincerity  have  led  you  into  a  mistake  in  the  particu- 
lars of  my  house.  The  house  stands  on  a  gentle  rise  one  foot  above  the  level  of  the  ground  In  its 
immediate  vicinity,  which  I  consider  quite  sufficient  to  carry  off  all  rain.  The  subsoil  is  a  gravel, 
and  it  is  the  driest  situation  within  the  range  of  the  garden.  Having  no  occasion  for  the  two 
underground  cellars  which  vou  mention,  that  would  nave  been  a  useless  trouble  and  expense. 
The  bedrooms  are  not  six  but  eight  feet  high  in  the  clear.  You  proceed  by  stating,  that  the 
humane  way  of  keeping  the  house  flrom  obtruding  on  the  walks  would  have  been  to  have  had  all 
the  rooms  on  the  ground.floor.  Now,  In  mv  humble  view  of  the  case,  even  supposing  th^  rooms 
as  low  as  you  state,  1  would  rather  be  in  danger  of  knocking  my  head  occasionally  against  the 
celling  than  of  risking  the  pains  of  rheumatism,  ague,  &c.,  from  sleeping  on  a  ground-Hoor  over 
cellars.  1  have  delayed  writing  to  you  hitherto  in  order  that  I  might  prove  the  dryness  and  comfort 
of  my  new  residence :  and  I  am  now  happily  settled  In  It,  and  congratulate  myself  for  so  great  an 
Improvement  in  my  domestic  comforts.  I  am  under  no  Inconvenience  fVom  damp  or  anv  other 
disagreeable,  and  find  the  rooms  quite  high  enough  for  an  honest  man  to  walk  uprightly,  and 
therefore  feci  uo  disposition  to  follow  your  advice  In  pulling  down  and  rebuilding.  W  liatever 
fiiult,  however,  may  exist  in  the  construction  of  the  house,!  believe  1  must  take  it  entirely  on 
myself  With  ray  best  thanks  for  your  kind  intentions,  I  am,  Sir,&CL  —  Andrew  Toward.  Bagtkot 
Fttrk,  Jan.  5.  im. 

Hanweil  Souring  Apple.  —  Sir,  Mr.  Lawrence  (Vol.  V.  p.  731.)i  in  reply  to  an 
enquiry  about  the  best  sorts  of  apples  to  be  planted  In  an  orchard,  recommends  a  few  kinds,  of 
whicli  I  will  say  nothing,  as  they  are,  for  the  most  part,  nearly  unknown  to  me.  Without  mean, 
ing,  therefore,  to  find  fault  with  his  selection,  I  may  be  aUowcd  to  observe  '*  unos  abest,**  one  is 
wanting,  which  for  its  merits  Is  deserving  of  a  place  in  every  orchard,  though  large  enough  only 
to  contain  two  individual  trees :  I  mean  the  Hanweil  Souring,  of  which  a  snort  account  will  be 
found  in  the  fourth  volume  of  the  Horticultural  Trantaetions,  p.  SI9.  This  apple  takes  its  name 
firom  Hanweil,  a  village  on  the  S.  E.  borders  of  Warwickshire,  where  I  conclude  It  was  originally 
raised.  It  is  recommended  as  a  baking  or  kitchen  apple :  and  its  merits  are,  that  It  Is  a  good 
bearer  and  an  excellent  keeper,  retaining  its  flavour  and  firmness  till  very  late  In  the  season.  I 
have  found  tliem  very  good  in  the  end  of  July,  and  have  no  doubt  they  would  have  kept  longer  had 
I  not  had  occasion  to  use  them.  As  the  apple  Is  not,  1  believe,  gcnerallv  known  in  the  nurseries, 
nor,  perhaps,  much  cultivated  out  of  the  midland  counties,  I  shall  be  nappy  to  send  you  grafts 
for  distribution,  should  you  think  them  acceptable.  Yours,  &c  —  IV.  T.  Bree.  Alle$iey  Reetcrjf, 
Dec.  12.  1829.  , 
Our  correspondent  has  sent  a  few  grafts  to  Mr.  Chariwood*s  seed-shop.  Great  Ruaiel  Street, 
Covent  Garden,  which  Mr.  Charlwood  will  distribute  among  the  trade.  —  Cond, 

The  delenoraiion  of  Orchard  FniU.  —  When  I  first  read  Mr,  Knight's  book  on 
this  circumstance,  I  was  a  convert  to  his  opinion.  Since,  then,  however,  I  have  observed  that 
the  same  trees  which  ftom  their  decaying  appearance  seemed  to  Justify  his  assertions  are  now 
recovering,  and  promise  restoration  to  former  vigour.  This,  then,  would  seem  to  have  been  a 
temporary  defect,  rather  than  a  general  failure.  —  SuperficiaL   Feb.  I82a 

BaiUys  [Fr€nch\  Pamphlet  on  ringing  Fruit  IVees.^This  is  a  very  old  affair ;  it 
is  mentioned  in  Loudon  and  Wise*s  translation  of  the  Jardmier  Solitaire,  p.  22. ;  and  being  In 
italics,  it  is  probable  was  an  addition  of  their  own.  I'hey  mention  it  as  having  been  tried  ten 
years  before,  and  that  though  some  trees  had  perished  from  the  operation,  many  had  borne  it 
without  damage,  and  had  in  consequence  become  more  (riiitful.— /if. 

Preservation  against  Insects,  — This,  it  was  supposed,  could  be  effected  by  boring 
a  hole  in  the  stem  or  branch  of  an  infected  tree,  filling  it  partly  with  quicksilver,  and  plugging  it 
up.  The  destructive  quality  of  this  mineral  was  expected  to  diffVise  Itself  throughout  the  whole 
structure  of  the  plant,  and  in  course  destroy  or  oflbnd  the  insects.  But  this  expedient  lias  been 
found  to  be  completely  nugatory.  — /d. 

Mr.  Harrison* s  method  of  jnrunmg  the  Peach  and  Nectarine,  —  Sir,  Observing  in 

£.55.  an  article  on  the  pruning  ofpeach  and  necUrinetrees,  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Newington,in  which  mention 
made  of  the  mode  of  treatment  practised  upon  the  peach  and  nectarine  trees  at  this  |ilace  by 
my  father  when  gardener  here,  and  that  such  practice  Mr.  Newington  considered  a  bad  system,  I 
beg  leavo  to  inform  him,  through  the  medium  of  your  Magaaine,  that  the  same  principle  which 
he  recommends,  and  upon  which  It  is  stated  hii  trees  are  pruned,  is  that  which  has  uniformly 
been  practised  here  for  many  years,  and  which  is  minutely  described  in  the  Treatise  upon  PruU 
Trees,  published  by  mv  father;  upon  the  perusal  of  which  Mr.  Newington  would  find  it  sjrtemati. 
cally  and  clearly  stated,  or  by  viewing  the  trees  at  this  place,  or  In  the  gardens  of  the  Earl  of  £gre- 
mont,  Petworth  House,  Sussex,  where  my  father  is  now  gardener,  he  would  find  it  in  operation. 
The  uniform  system  acted  upon  by  my  father  in  the  treatment  pursued  with  all  fruit  trees  under 
bis  care,  **  but  particularly  with  peach  and  nectarine  trees,*'  has  been,  as  far  as  practicable 
(keeping  in  view  a  supply  of  healthy  bearing  wood  for  succeeding  years),  to  divest  tne  trees  of 
every  shoot,  or  pari  of  a  shoot,  that  could  possibly  be  dispensed  with.  This  Is  strictly  attended  to 
In  the  spring  dressing  of  the  young  shoots,  and  in  cutting  away  the  shooU  in  May  or  June ;  also 
by  the  early  autumn  pruning  of  the  trees.  The  attention  thus  paid  is  not  performed  in  a  random 
manner,  but  systematically  done.  Permit  me  to  add,  that  the  same  system,  acted  upon  here,  has 
not  only  been  abundantly  successflil  at  this  place,  but,  having  been  pursued  in  many  other  situ* 
ations,  and  in  some  sdch  as  Mr.  Newington  considers  unfavourable,  in  none  has  it  fkiled  for  a 
season  that  I  have  heard  of ;  but  even  in  very  unfavourable  seasons  has  been  uniformly  successftil. 
If  the  trees  be  planted,  pruned,  and  otherwise  attended  to  as  directed  in  the  treatise  already 
mentioned,  the  same  advantages  will  be  realised  which  have  attended  its  practice  here.  I  am. 
Sir,  &c.  —  Joseph  Harrison.    Wortley  Hall,  Feb.  5.  18J0. 

Mr,  Newington* s  Remarks  on  training  the  Peach  Tree,  (p.  55.)— Sir,  Mr. 
Hewington  says  that  he  has  ftequently  heard  complaints  f^om  gentlemen,  with  the  confession  of 
gardeners  themselves,  that  they  are  more  deficient  in  the  management  of  the  peach  than  In  most 
other  parts  of  their  profession.  It  Is  true  that  there  is  an  equal  degree  of  skill  required  with  the 
peach  as  with  most  other  products  of  the  garden ;  but  this  does  not  prove  that  "  every  cultivator  ** 
ht  the  peach  is  less  acquainted  with  its  culture.  Mr.  Newington  says,  "  the  fkilure  of  these  crops 
arises  nom  the  manner  in  which  they  prune  their  trees,**  and  that  '*  it  Is  the  cndeavottr  of  orry 
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otMtaier  to  procure  amraally  a^m/  fupply  of  long  and  ttrong  Wood,  KiiBciently  laige  to  make 
Inaket  rodt,  and  from  tbew  be  expects  bu  crop.'*  Mr.  Newington  ought  to  be  aware  that  there 
ia  no  nrdener  irho  does  not  know  tnat  the  lystem  Si  enroneou*  and  unnatural ;  and  he  aho  knows 
that  Uiia  statement  of  his  is  ungenerous  and  untrue.  What !  with  the  directions  of  a  Miller,  a 
Smyth,  a  Nlcol,  a  Knight,  a  Hayward,  a  Macphail,  a  Harrison,  with  the  numerous  publicatioDs 
in  our  day?  Indeed,  if  he  is  right,  you.  Sir,  must  have  had  many  numskull  readers,  or  else 
you  would  have  told  them  better  before  this.  What  will  the  braw  lads  of  Scotia  say,  when 
tbey  are  told  that  a  brother  has  discovered.  In  the  year  1829,  that  they  all  prune  their  trees  in 
order  to  produce,  and  expect  their  crop  of  peaches  from  basket  rods?  I  think  they  will  tell 
lilm  that  ftir  at  least  100  years  a  very  different  method  has  been  pursuecL  His  obocrrations 
on  the  peach  trees  in  Malta  and  America  cannot  apply  to  the  British  gardeners*  practice  in  their 
culture  in  the  open  air  of  Britain.  Standard  trees  in  hot-houses  and  trees  in  pots  are  those  only 
that  will  bear  any  resemblance  to  the  trees  he  has  mentioned ;  so  that  here  *'  the  British  gar- 
dcners*  practice  will  not  be  so  soon  contemned  as  he  imagines.  Mr.  Newington  considers 
Mr.  Harrison's  a  '*  bad  system  of  pruning,'*  but  the  frequent  production  of  good  crops  of  fine- 
flavoured  fruit,  with  the  healthftil  vigorous  state  of  the  trees  at  Wortlev,  has  been  so  well 
attested,  that  Mr.  Harrison's  method  Is  considered  of  great  excellence.  Mr.  Newington 's  method 
of  **  shortening  back  to  a  few  eyes  a  considerable  number  of  >oung  spray  **  (or  summer  shoots)  in 
summer,  would  be  ruinous  to  peach  trees ;  for  If  the  trees  are  well  established,  it  takes  a  whole 
cummer  to  swell  off  and  ripen  their  shoots  In  the  open  air  of  Britain.  The  long  and  strong" 
shoots  Mr.  Newington  speaks  of,  are  the  only  ones  that  will  bear  his  mode  of  treatment ;  but  as 
the  peach  tree  bears  transplanting  so  well,  a  few  careAil  transplantlngs  will  reduce  them  to  a 
Riguiar  degree  of  growth.  I  presume  that  he  has  not  seen  all  the  newly  invented  materials 
for  the  protection  of  fruit  tree  blo8soms„  or  else  he  woukl  not  give  prererence  to  old  fishing-nets. 
Mr.  Newington  is  quite  right  in  disapproving  of  the  bad  method  of  cropping  fruit  tree  borders 
with  **  gross  vegetables ; "  but  he  is  equally  wrong  in  recommending  mignonette,  or  any  thing 
else  that  makes  a  compact  surface  to  the  border.  There  should  be  at  all  times  a  circulation  of  air 
on  every  part  of  the  border,  which  should  never  be  cropped  within  one  yard  of  the  wall  If  Mr. 
Newington's  trees  are  planted  in  the  kitchen-garden;  and  the  borders  managed  and  cropped  as 
under,  other  things  bemg  the  same,  the  trees  will  remain  healthful  and  vigorous  a  long  time.  In 
November,  when  the  leaves  are  all  fallen,  unnail  the  trees,  leaving  nails  sufficient  to  hold  the 
shoots  fiut  to  the  wall  Stretch  a  line  lengthways  1  yard  from  the  wall,  and  with  a  fork  throw 
the  soil  upcareftiUy  into  a  ridge,  and  so  proceed  till  all  is  done,  which,  if  the  border  is  12  ft  broad, 
makes  four  ridges.  Having  saved  in  a  dry  place  a  quantity  of  the  droppings  of  pioeons,  hens,  &c, 
proceed  to  throw  it  on  with  the  hand,  on  the  surface  of  the  border.  This,  by  being  appliea 
annually  (the  border  being  well  drained,  and  on  a  good  subsoil),  will  keep  the  soil  in  good  heart 
without  any  other  manure.  In  February  level  down  the  ridge  next  the  wall,  and  place  a  trellis 
18  in.  wide,  formed  of  rough  spars  3  in.  wide,  nailed  on  cross  pieces  of  wood ;  the  inner  edge  of 
the  trellis  18  in.  from  the  wall,  which  will  keep  all  plants  sown  on  the  border  1  yard  from  the 
walL  It  has  been  a  common  practice  to  prick  out  in  autumn,  at  the  foot  of  the  wall,  lettuce, 
cauliflower,  &&,  but  these  can  be  better  protected  under  hand-glasses,  which  are  mostly  standing 
idle  at  this  season  of  the  year :  neither  is  this  a  good  place  for  them  to  be  matured  in  spring,  as 
the  soil  becomes  so  soddened  during  winter  as  to  prevent  the  roots  penetrating  for  sufficient  food. 
Cast-iron  trellises  have  a  neat  appearance,  but  any  rough  wood  will  answer.  The  proprietor  of 
the  garden  can  walk  and  examme  his  fruit  at  all  times,  and  the  gardener  can  do  the  necessary 
work ;  and  as  the  soil  is  loose  under,  it  receives  moisture  with  more  certainty.  At  a  proper  time 
the  border  may  be  levelled,  and  the  following  vegetables  sown  in  drills,  keeping  the  soil  frequently 
atined  between  the  rows,  vis.  onions,  garlic,  shallots,  radish,  lettuces,  endlvcsjjrampion,  spinach, 
&c   These  vegetables  must  be  all  removed  by  the  first  of  November.  The  greatest  evils 

Erdeners  have  to  contend  with,  are  the  first  three  enemies  Mr.  Newington  has  mentioned.  If 
can  remove  these,  he  wUl  confer  a  lasting  benefit  on  gardeners.   I  remain,  Sir,  Ac.  —  Jbtn^t 
Bousman,  Gardener.    Tqfl,  near  Knutsford,  CkesMre,  Feb.  12. 1830. 

Dtfect  in  the  Ripening  of  Grapet» —  Sir,  Your  correspondent,  Mr.  Archibald, 
has  described  a  defect  that  took  place  in  his  vineries,  some  years  ago,  when  the  grapes  were 
approaching  a  state  of  maturity ;  and  Mr.  Judd  has  also  given  the  subject  his  consideration.  It 
Is  of  the  utmost  Importance  to  the  grnpe-grower  to  ascertain  the  real  cause  of  this  very  prevailing 
disease,  that  he  may  gaard  against  every  circumstance  having  the  least  tendency  towards  so  tktu 
a  result. 

Mr.  Archibald  attributes  its  origin  to  a  deficiency  of  fibres ;  Mr.  Judd  to  an  over-molst  atmo. 
sphere,  and  the  palliative  he  recommends  is,  a  more  early  and  regular  admlssicm  of  air,  previously 
to  the  atmosphere  of  the  interior  of  the  house  being  too  much  heated ;  or,  as  he  considers, 
before  the  cuticle  of  the  berries  is  scalded.  But  I  think  Mr.  Rotert  Fletcher's  system  of  cuU 
tivation  gives  this  opinion  the  negative  as  he  is  by  no  means  particular  in  the  admissimi  of  air 
(Vol.  1. 254i.),  and  the  superior  grapes  he  produces  are  convincing  proofs  that  nothing  is  radically 
bad  In  his  practice.  There  may  be  more  than  a  plausible  pretext  for  the  doctrine  of  Mr.  Judd.  The 
opinion  of  so  distinguished  a  cultivator  deserves  iU  merited  portion  of  attention  and  respect ; 
yet,  with  all  deference  to  that  gentleman.  I  cannot  admit  the  justness  of  his  reasoning.  My  own 
opinion,  grounded  on  experience,  coincides  with  Mr.  Arohltwld's  view  of  the  subject,  considering 
the  fundamental  defect  to  lie  in  the  radicnUe.  When  the  efficient  memben  are  diseased,  it  is  f 
natural  conseouence  for  the  subordinate  parts  to  suffer ;  and  every  possible  precaution  ought  to  be 
used  In  guarding  against  circumstances  which  may  have  the  least  possiMe  tendency  in  producing 
a  disorder  In  that  part  by  which  the  vegetable  world  Is  nourished  and  supported,  vis.  the  root 
But  here  I  cannot  exonerate  my  practical  brethren  from  blame ;  for  they  have  long  pursued  a 
system  which,  cerUinly,  Is  now  partially,  but  ought  to  be  universally,  abjured  and  repudiated  by 
evei7  gardener  alive  to  the  improvements  in  his  profession :  that  is,  the  cropping  of  borders,  par. 
ticularly  that  of  the  'vine,  with  vegetables,  thereby  depriving  the  roots  of  the  primary  oocu. 
pant  of  the  due  action  and  influence  of  the  sun's  rays.  From  its  advantages  over  the  other  parts 
of  the  garden  in  acceleratina  esculent  productions,  every  advantage  Is  taken  of  the  vine  border, 
never  calculating  the  injurious  efftcts  such  a  system  is  sure  to  produce :  but  to  the  observing 
cultivator  and  scientific  physiologist,  this  practice  will  at  once  appear  fhiught  with  the  most 
dangerous  consequences  to  the  vinous  production  tnm  the  border.  In  my  numble  opinion  ft 
frequently  is  the  anterior  cause  fhnn  which  originate  many  defects  in  the  vinerv.  But  one  fact 
is  worth  a  volume  of  theoretical  speculations,  and  I  am  fbmished  with  one  in  point  A  friend  of 
mine,  who  has  the  managementor  extensive  gardens,  for  leveral  years  suffbied  less  or  more  in  his 
crops  of  grapes  in  the  same  manner  as  described  liy  Messrs.  Judd  and  Archibald.  I  happened  to 
visit  him  in  the  beginning  of  June  1816,  when  his  grapci  had  sufltered  to  a  very  great  extent  On 
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CKaiDln«tioii  I  [bund  the  borden  comploCely  covered  with  a  heterogcneout  nuuf  of  ▼egeMbiei^ 
which,  at  my  suggestion,  were  immediately  cleared  away,  and  the  border  pointed  OTer.  Since 
then  the  vine  border  haa  been  held  perfectly  aacred,  and  in  i8S7  very  few  o[  the  grapea  sufiered  j 
and,  from  a  letter  received  (Vom  my  firiend  a  few  dayi  ago,  I  understand  that,  during  the  summer 
and  autumn  of  182S,  the  grapes  have  invarialdy  remained  perfectly  sound,  tne  last  twing  cut  on 
the  18th  ultimo  (December) ;  and  I  venture  to  assert,  grapes  have  a  greater  tendency  to  shrivel  in 
such  a  season  as  last,  owing  to  the  humidity  of  the  atmosphere,  than  generally  occurs  in  such 
summers  as  those  of  18SS  and  1K26.  This  circumstance  corroborates  my  opinion,  that  the  defect 
originates  fVora  the  incapacity  of  the  absorbent  orifices  of  the  fibrilise  to  imbibe  the  nutritive  Juices 
requisite  for  the  Wfell  being  of  the  vegetable  dependent  on  this  source  for  life  and  vigour.  Aa 
there  is  naturally  a  deficiency  in  the  solar  influence  during  such  a  humid  season,  so,  consequently, 
the  soil  becomes  sour  and  unpalatable  to  the  roots  that  depend  on  it  for  their  vivifying  aliment. 
When  theae  natural  defects  are  artificially  extended,  which  is  the  case  from  cropping  the  border 
with  a  dense  mass  of  vegetables,  a  corresponding  share  of  disease  may  naturallj  be  expected. 
But,  independently  of  the  eflbct  in  depriving  the  border  of  the  influence  of  the  sun*s  rays,  tnere  ia 
another  consideration  which  ought  to  operate  as  a  serious  objection  to  the  cropping  system,  the 
Injury  the  bordei^  suflbrs  (Vom  the  impoverishing  nature  oC  the  crops  generally  cultivated.  Yet, 
■o  tenacious  are  the  generality  of  gardeners  of  this  absurd  practice,  that  for  a  partial  and  evanescent 
benefit  they  sacrifice  the  principal  object,*and  thus,  con  amore  for  their  fiivourite  system,  they 
keep  on  fh>m  year  to  year ;  the  results  are  bad  crops,  or  good  crops  spoiled.  Alexander  Gtml<m, 
Ap$tey  CeuUe,  Jan.  la  \m. 

Verbena  Melindres  Boi.  Reg,,  chanuBdrifolia  Sweet — Sir,  Obser%-ing  in  the  Gar. 
dener's  Magazine,  Vol.  V.  p.  106.,  a  communication  to  you  fh>m  Mr.  Perry,  gardener  at  Bignor 
Fkrk,  Sussex,  in  which  he  appears  to  be  very  anxious  to  communicate  to  the  public,  as  exten- 
rively  as  possible,  by  whom  the  Feihtea  Melindres  was  introduced  into  this  country,  and  by  whom 
the  first  plant  was  raised:  also,  as  to  how  it  came  into  ray  possession,  and  tne  subsequent 
manner  in  which  I  took  the  liberty  of  disposing  of  a  specimen  of  it'  when  it  bloomed  at  Pet- 
worth,  and  fk'om  which  circumstance  (though  unmtentional  on  my  part)  it  was  afterwards  figured 
in  the  Btdatdcal  Regtsten  in  order  to  forward  Mr.  Perry's  object,  and  to  correct  some  errors  in 
his  communication,  as  well  as  to  aflbrd  him  some  degree  of  satisfaction,  by  proving  to  him  that  I 
have  been  more  grateful  for  the  favour  of  having  the  rert>i:na  Melindres  presented  to  me,  than  is 
imputed  to  me  in  his  statement  sent  you,  1  beg  the  favour  of  you.  Sir,  to  allow  me  the 
privily  of  endeavouring  to  prove  as  extensively  **  as  Mr.  Perry  has  circulated  my  want  of  grati. 
tude,*'  that  I  have,  in  the  way  desired  by  him,  evidenced  my  sense  of  regard  for  his  kindness. 
Early  in  March  18S8,  Mr.  Perry  called  at  Petworth  Gardens,  and,  whilst  I  was  in  the  act  of  ridging 
out  some  cucumber  and  melon  planta  in  frames,  he  came  ud  to  me  and  very  obligingly  said  he 
had  brought  me  two  cuttings  of  seedling  verbenas,  stating  that  he  had  raised  them  from  seeds 
sent  by  a  gentleman  from  Buenos  Ayres,  in  1826.  It  was  in  this  way  the  rert)ina  Meiindrescame 
into  my  possession,  and  at  no  other  time  did  I  ever  receive  from  Mr.  Perry  either  a  cutting  or  a 
plant  of  it  On  my  going  up  to  the  horticultural  Kte  in  June  following,  I  took  a  specimen  of  it 
in  bloom  to  show  to  some  of  my  friends,  and  having  the  favour  granted  of  exhibiting  it  to  some 
members  of  the  Council  of  the  Horticultural  Society,  they  very  much  admired  it,  and  as  it  was 
presented  to  them  they  had  an  undoubted  right  to  dispose  of  it  as  they  pleased,  viithout  asking 
either  myself  or  any  other  person  for  leave  to  do  so :  this  circumstance  led  to  its  introduction  into 
the  Botanical  Register.  Shortly  afterwards  application  was  made  to  my  father  from  the  Horticul. 
tural  Society,  for  information  relative  to  his  knowledge  of  the  history  of  the  Ferb^na,  and  how  It 
was  received  into  Petworth  Gardens :  the  substance  of  his  re^y  was,  that  it  came  into  his  pos. 
session  the  preceding  spring,  by  a  cutting  presented  bv  Mr  Perry,  gardener  to  John  Hawkins, 
Esq.,  Bignor  Park,  Sussex,  and  that  Mr.  Perry  had  told  me  he  had  been  successftil  in  raising  it 
Arom  seeds  sent  from  Buenos  Ayres  in  1826.  If  Mr.  Perry  had  been  as  candid  as  he  considers  I 
ought  to  have  been  in  stating  from  whom  I  had  the  plant,  he  probably  would  have  taken  a  much 
readier  method,  and  one  £ir  more  to  his  credit,  of  obtaining  information  that  1  had  done  so^  and 
he  then  might  have  omitted  in  his  communication  the  assertion,  that  I  (not  any  other  penonj  had 
not  stated  from  whom  I  received  it 

During  the  summer  of  1828,  Mr.  Pprry,  accompanied  by  two  other  gardeners,  called  at  Petworth 
Gardens,  and  (it  may  be  as  he  states)  he  named  his  intention  of  getting  it  figured  ;  but  if  it  was 
mentioned  in  the  course  of  conversation  in  going  round  the  gardens  I  do  not  recollect  it ;  but 
admitting  I  had  heard  it  so  stated,  I  cannot  see  any  necessity  I  was  under  to  inform  Mr.  Perry 
what  1  had  done  with  what  I  had  given  to  others.  The  cutting  was  not  given  to  me  with  anr 
stipulated  conditions,  but  unconditionally ;  I  therefore  conridered  I  was  entirely  at  liberty  to  avaU 
myself  of  the  privilege  Mr.  Perry  considers  I  had  a  right  to.  If  Mr.  Perry  chooses  to  dictate  about 
others,  I  beg  to  be  excepted  in  Aiture,  and  thus  be  saved  the  trouble  of  writing  to,  and  presuming 
upon  the  kindness  of,  my  friends,  as  I  fear  I  am  now  doing  in  transmitting  this  to  you.  I  am. 
Sir,  &c.  —  George  Harrison.   PettPortk  Gardens,  Feb.  26.  18^:9. 

Pentstetnon  glauca  and  sj}ircidsa  sliould  be  written  P.  glaucum  and  speciusuna, 
M  in  Lindley*s  Botameal  Register.  Graham,  I  perceive,  makes  it  masculine.  —  Gnrge  Fenn^, 
Epsom,  FelK  12.  1830. 

Celery.  Celery,  Salisbury  says  in  his  BolanisCt  Companion  (vol.  ii.  p.  lOS.), 
M  (hould  be  used  with  great  caution,  if  grown  in  wet  land,  as  it  has  been  considered  poisonoui  in 
•uch  cases.**  Does  not  this  deserve  the  consideration  of  those  who  recommend  in  its  culture  m 
imitation  of  its  native  ditches  ?  —  SUnffbrd,  Dec  10.  1829. 


Art.  IV.    Queries  and  Answers, 

Nauks  of  Secretaries  of  Provincial  Horticultural  Societies.  —  Sir,  I  beg,  through 
the  medium  of  the  Gardener's  Bfagazine,  to  suggest  the  usefulnfss  of  the  secretaries  (rf"  provincial 
horticultural  societies  sending  their  names  and  addresses  for  insertion  in  that  publication.  My 
object  in  throwing  out  this  hint  is  to  facilitate  communications  witli  each  other.  I  shouU 
have  found  a  great  advantage  in  it  at  this  time,  being  desirous  of  ascertaining  the  mode  of  ap. 
pointing  and  remunerating  Judges  at  the  various  shows  of  any  repute  or  extent  in  the  kingdom ; 
but.  on  referring  to  the  accounts  of  «iich  shows  in  the  Ganiener*i  Magaxinc  (which  out  society 
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bat  taken  In ftom  tuoommcooement),  leannot  ascertain  who  are  the  oflkial penoae to  applv  to. 
Pcrham  this  hint  (if  you  think  it  worth  insertion),  wiU  induce  the  secretaries  oriMOTlnclal  soctetiea 
to  send  their  names  and  addresses.  I  am.  Sir,  &c.  — •  IV.  G.  Ashton,  Honorary  Secretary  of  the 
CambrMgeskire  Horticulturai  Society.   Bridge  Street,  Cambrkige,  Dec.  11. 18S9. 

If  all  the  aecreuiies  of  British  horticuliural  societies  will  send  us  their  names  and  addresses,  on 
f)r  before  the  1st  of  May  next,  we  will  publish  them  in  an  alphabetical  list  in  our  June  Number. 
—  Cond. 

Froviticial  Horticultural  Societies,  —  Is  the  Editor  of  the  Gardcner*8  Magazine 
in  possession  of  any  copies  of  the  rules  of  provincial  horticultural  societies  ?  If  so.  has  he  a  suffi- 
cient number  to  collate,  and  from  the  collation  can  he  not  show,  better  than  by  a  letter  fh>m  fV.p 
an  original  subscriber,  the  fundamental  principles  on  which  those  institutions  are  in  general 
founded  ?  Or,  if  IV.  sends  his  opinions,  can  the  majority  of  rules  be  tried  by  them,  without  such 
a  previous  collation.  iV.  is  convinced  that  much  money  is  souandered  by  the  societieH  in  prises* 
not  given  solely  to  skill  and  merit,  because  not  regulated  by  fair  competition  among  individuals  in 
circumstances  strictly  similar,  or  for  objecU  of  sufflcletit  importance  in  a  national  view.  —  fV. 
Feb.  11.  ISW. 

VTe  entirely  agree  with  our  correspondent,  thst  much  money  is  souandered  by  horticultural 
societies,  of  which  the  recent  disclosures  At  the  London  Horticultural  Society  afTord  proof  suffl. 
tient :  but  we  have  ndthcr  leisure  nor  inclination  to  enter  on  th^  subject  of  their  reform  fiirther 
than  m  a  general  way.  —  OnuL 

A  Chimney-sweejnng  Ajiparatui.  It  is  common  about  London  to  bring  down^ 
or  drive  out  by  the  chimney-pot,  the  soot  of  the  chimneys  of  furnaces  and  boilers,  by  discharging 
a  gun  In  them.  Might  not  chimneys  in  general  have  the  soot  driven  out  at  the  top  by  discharging 
condensed  air  in  them  below  ?  If  a  proper  condensing  machine  were  procured,  the  soot  of  the 
throat  of  the  chimney  swept  down  by  hand  regularly  once  a  week,  and  afterwards  the  conductor 
ftom  the  condensing  machine  introduced,  might  not  the  remainder  of  the  soot  be  Mown  out  by 
the  chimney-pot?  If  not  blown  out,  it  would  be  loosened  and  falldown :  and,  if  one  operation  wer« 
not  sufflcicnt,  two  or  three  might  be  used.  Possibly  some  sort  of  pufi*  or  brush  might  be  blown 
through.. a  Mayim. 

.  Heating  by  Hot  IFater,  —  I  observe,  in  Vol.  V.  p.  544.  of  the  Gardener's 
Maputiae^  an  improvement  in  the  mode  of  heating  houses  by  hot  water,  made  by  Mr.  Weekes, 
which  appears  perfect,  if  the  steam  or  vapour  from  the  hot  water  in  the  tube  or  broad  plate  can 
be  conflacd.  whilst  reading  this,  it  occurred  to  me  that  you,  or  perhaps  your  ingenious  corre. 
epondent,  Mr.  Bicrly  of  Swansea,  might  be  able  to  inform  me  how  neat  may  be  effbctually  cut  off 
In  the  hot.water  system,  where  one  boiler  serves  for  two  houses.  The  valve  I  have  made  use  of 
tn  my  reservoir  for  that  purpose  was  lined  with  leather,  which  soon  was  found  faulty,  and  lead  was 
sobstituled  but  does  not  answer  the  purpose  1  have  a  similar  valve  in  my  boiler,  to  stop  the 
drculatiott  at  pleasure.  I  put  up  my  apparatus  under  the  directions  given  In  your  Magaslne,  with 
'  '  fa  common  Dricklayer,  and  a  very  clumsy  hand  f>om  the  foundery  where  1  ordered 


noticed  it  amongst  the  lists  of  patents  to  be  taken  out  in  the  Joum  I  of  the  Arts  and  Sdenoee,  but 
hitherto  no  ipecification  has,  1  think,  appeared.  Is  it  your  opinimi  that  hot  wate^ould  be  in. 
tended  by  the  individual  in  question  ?  and  do  not  you  think  that  I  could,  by  lateral  pipes  ttom  my 
boiler,  beat  a  wall  of  fi()  or  3u  ft.  in  length,  constructed  for  the  purpose?  [Doubtless.]  My  vinery 
is  only  48  ft.  in  length,  with  a  gla&s  division,  the  cylinders  4^  In.  diameter,  and  the  boiler  and  rcser- 
voir  capable  of  containg  18  or  90  gala  I  have  no  doubt  in  mv  mind  that  it  might  be  accomplished, 
but  an  dfectuai  valve  or  stoii-cock  Is  necessary,  and  I  should  esteem  it  a  favour  it  you  could  give 
me  any  assistance  In  accomplishing  this  object  I  am.  Sir,  Stc.-~}Vitiiam  G.  fVa/mesiey.  JTte  PtatSm 
near  Wigan^  Oct.  £6.  18S9.    Apply  to  Mr.  Cottam.  —  Cond, 

Water  Rats.  —  Sir,  If  any  of  your  correspondents  would  point  out  a  good 
mode  of  destroying  water  rats  on  pond  heads,  it  will  much  oblige  a  subscriber  to  your  Maguine 
if  yott  will  insert  It  in  the  next  Number.  ^A.R   AprU  !£5.  18S9. 

Sayings  as  to  Bees. — Is  the  following  current  in  any  other  county  than  Norfolk  ? 

A  flight  in  May  is  worth  a  load  of  hay. 

A  flight  in  June  is  worth  a  silver  spoon. 

A  flight  in  July  is  not  worth  a  fly. 
^Samuel  lessen.  Narborough  Hat/,  near  Swe^gTham,  Notfolk,  Feb.  1. 1889. 

The  Witod'Untse  devouring  N  ectarines,  —  I  had  this  season  a  fine  young  red  Ro- 
man nectarine,  upon  which  an  excellent  crop  of  ftult  set  Just  as  they  were  beginning  to  soften, 
they  were  attacked  by  numbers  of  a  kind  of  insccu  which  are  known  in  Scotland  by  the  name  or 
Waters  (the  woodlouse,  or  Oniscus).  These  insects  almost  Invariably  attacked  the  ft'uit  near  Ita 
italk,  and  devoured  a  great  portion  of  iu  pulp,  which  shortly  after  shrivelled,  and  droj^Md  off  with, 
out  coming  to  maturity.  By  this  means  I  lost  almost  the  whole  crop  of  beautlAil  ft-uit  Although 
I  hung  up  bean  stalks,  I  could  not  entrap  anv  of  the  insects,  which  always  retreated  to  the  era. 
vices  of  the  wall  on  being  disturbed.  I  shall  feel  much  indebted  to  any  of  your  correspondents 
who  will  point  out  a  method  of  preventing  such  damage  occurring  ha  Aiture.  JoAn  Ferme,  UaeU 
sUiMfois,  Dec,  16.  1889. 

The  Caterpillar  on  Ike  Oak  Coppice,  (Vol.  V.  p.610. ) — Sir,  I  should  think  it  must 
be  the  caterpillar  of  the  Phal«\ui  viridkna  (see  Albert's  HitL  Inst.,  pi.  78.  under  flo.),  that  made 
such  havoc  on  the  leaves  of  the  oak  coppice,  as  related  by  Mr.  Owen  (p.  610.) ;  and  ttie  moth,  Mr. 
Owen  saw,  the  insect  In  its  perfect  state.  Whether  ftimlgation  in  severe  Arosty  weather,  in  the 
depth  of  winter  (taking  care  that  the  fire  Is  extinguished  before  night),  under  the  trees,  or  In  the 
^ly  part  of  the  spring,  would  destroy  the  eggs  or  not,  I  leave  to  the  consideration  of  those  much 
bcOer  qualified  to  inform  the  enquinng  mind,  and  thus  advance  the  progressive  state  of  know, 
ledge  flrom  minute  objects  to  those  of  greater  importance  and  benefit  to  mankind.  —  TAos.  £btn- 
JUaa   The  Haw,  near  Gloucester,  Oct.  81. 1829. 

Caterpitlars,  —  What  will  destroy  those  common  ones  which  infest  gooseberry 
and  currant  bushes  ?  I  have  tried  very  strong  lime  water,  lime,  and  tobacco  water,  lOOt,  soap, 
auda,  sulphur,  and  ammoniacal  liquor,  but  all  failed.  —  J.  M,  Brighton,  Nov.  1889. 

There  must  be  some  mistake  as  to  the  strong  lime  water ;  for  we  can  affirm,  ftom  almost  daily 
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experience,  that  itrong  lime  water  will  k!U  every  kind  of  cateipUUr,  and  even  wonm ,  inalla, 
lizards,  frogs,  toads,  snakes,  and  flshet.  —  Cond. 

CaterjnUart  on  the  Constantinojde  Nut.  —  Sir,  I  shall  feel  greatly  obliged  if  you 
or  any  of  your  correspondents  will  give  me  a  little  information,  through  the  medium  of  your 
Magazine,  respecting  a  peailiar  sort  of  caterpillar,  which  has  this  season  attacked  with  great 
Beverity,  at  this  place,  the  Constantinople  nut  trees  (Curylus  Cbl6ma),  and  divested  them  of  nearly 
all  their  leaves.  The  colour  of  the  insects,  when  Aill  grown,  is  of  a  light  transparent  green,  in. 
termixed  with  golden  ydlow,  black  heads,  and  rows  of  black  spots  up  and  down  thtir  bodies  They 
grow  to  a  much  larger  sise  than  thoae  which  infest  the  gooseberry  and  currant  bushes,  and  are 
first  observed  by  eggs  stuck  fast  to  the  veins  on  the  back  of  the  leaves.  After  gaining  animatim, 
they  fasten  themselves  on  the  edges  of  the  leaves,  with  their  extremities  curled  upwards,  and  in 
a  short  time  reduce  them  to  skeletons.  We  have  several  torts  of  nuts  here,  and  not  one  has  been 
attacked  except  the  above-mentioned  sort —J.  STniih.  Cantley  Hall,  near  Doncaster,  Oct.  fia 
18S9. 

Jn  Insect  infesting  the  Plum  and  Cherry  In  the  garden  of  Sir  Charles  Taylor, 

Bart,  of  Hollycombe,  Sussex,  near  Liphook.  Hants,  some  trees  on  the  wall,  of  pear,  plum,  and 
cherry,  have  for  about  six  years  past  been  infested  with  an  insect  unknown  to  all  my  gardening 
firiends,  nor  have  they  elsewhere  seen  it:  The  perfect  insect  I  have  never  been  able  to  discovei^ 
although  almost  daily,  during  the  months  of  July,  August,  and  September,  looking  after  the 
larva  in  order  to  destroy  it,  unless  the  insect  herewith  sent,  caught  yesterday  on  a  pear  tree, 
lately  infested  with  caterplUar,  is  It  A  specimen  of  the  larva  I  also  take  the  liberty  of  sending  to 
you  with  a  few  of  the  leaves  on  which  they  have  fed.  An  attempt  I  made  some  time  ago  to  confine 
the  caterpillar,  supolying  it  with  leaves,  in  order  to  observe  the  chanse  to  the  perfect  insect, 
proved  unsuccessful,  the  caterpillar  dying  on  the  leaves.  I  couldnever  flnd  the  insect  in  the  pupa 
state,  nor  could  1  ever  discern  an  egg ;  for  its  first  appearance  to  me  was  a  smalt  black  point,  witli  a 
tail,  apparently  a  perfect  caterpillar,  generally  solitary.  On  closely  examining  the  under  side  of 
some  pear  tree  leaves  that  had  been  partly  eaten  by  the  caterpillar,  I  this  morning  found  a  dry 
cover,  which  I  take  for  the  skin  of  the  pupa  or  chrysalis ;  such  as  it  is  I  also  send.  I  am  unable 
to  discover  the  insect  in  your  Eneyclopee<ua  of  Gardening.  I  am  a  subscriber  to,  and  an  admirer 
of,  the  Oardener*s  Magasine,  and  a  reader  or  the  Magaaine  of  Natural  History,  and  a  notice  in 
either  of  the  last  two  works  of  the  accompanying  insect,  if  worthy  of  a  place,  would  confer  an 
obligation  on.  Sir,  &c.  —  John  Thorn,   Holluoombe,  near  Uphook,  Hants,  Nov.  1.  18S9. 

Sir,  1  have  examined  your  insect,  and  believe  it  to  be  Cr^ptus  instigktor  of  Fab.  Syst  Ftexat, 
p.  85.  No.  61.,  or  a  variety  of  it,  with  the  posterior  tarsi  darker  than  usual  This  Insect  is  not  the 
enemy  of  the  Aruit  trees,  but  the  parasitical  destroyer  of  tkeir  enemff.  One  only  of  its  Inwm  would 
live  in  one  large  lepidopterous  larva,  which  last  probablv  was  the  devourer  of  the  leaves  of  the 
trees  In  question ;  and  the  way  to  flnd  this  destroyer  of  leaves  would  be  to  seek  it  at  midnight, 
when  feeding,  by  candle  light ;  or  by  day.  lurking  either  under  leaves,  stems,  or,  more  likely, 
under  hiding  matter  on  the  ground  near  tne  walL  or  stumps  of  the  trees.  I  remain,  ftc  —  ^1  it 
Bawortk.   Chelsea,  Nov.  1.18S9. 

The  technical  Name  of  a  Cape  Plant,  ^  Sir,  Can  you  or  any  of  your  corre- 
•pendents  inform  me  of  the  botanical  name  of  a  plant,  the  following  meagre  notice  of  which  I  flnd 
In  Grant's  History  of  the  Mauritius,  p.  51. **A  reed  that  does  not  exceed  the  sise  of  a  large  hair, 
and  bears  a  buncn  of  white  and  blue  flowers,  which,  at  some  distance,  appear  to  be  floating  in  the 
air ;  it  comes  from  the  Cape.**— PAtfc^rot.  Jan.  51.  18S0. 

Collection  of  American  Plants,  —  Where  could  I  purchase  the  cheapest  and 
most  complete  collection  of  American  plants.  An  answer  to  this  will  much  oblige  your  constant 
leader.        L.  Ireland,  Jan.  1890. 

Try  the  "Woking  nurserymen,  and  particularly  Mr.  Waterer,  who  has  the  best  collection  of 
asaleas  in  the  country;  many  of  the  kinds  are  of  unrivalfed  beauty,  and  having  been  raised  by 
himself  Arom  seed,  are  not  yet  given  out  to  the  trade  —  Cond, 

Gram  is  said  to  be  much  used  for  feeding  poultry,  horses,  and  cattle  in  India  ; 
it  is  a  sort  of  pea,  but  I  should  be  glad  to  know  iu  scientific  name,  and  whether  it  is  cultivated 
in  this  country.  —  O.  Jan.  29. 1890. 

Marshal  Tallard*s  Garden,  —  Sir,  In  reply  to  a  correspondent  in  a  late  Number 
of  your  Magaxine,  who  makes  enquiries  respecting  tiie  celebrated  garden  of  Marshal  Tkllard  at 
Nottingham,  which  was  in  its  time  considered  as  the  model  of  French  taste  in  gardening.  I  beg 
to  inform  you  that  I  have  met  with  a  description  of  it  in  a  book,  which  I  presume  to  be  rather  ap 
uncommon  wie,  as  it  is  not  included  in  the  catalogue  of  English  works  in  the  Encycloptedia  ^ 
Gardening.   The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  titlepage :  — 

"  The  Retired  Gardener.  In  2  volumes.  Vol  I.,  being  a  translation  of  Le  Jardlnier  Solitaire, 
or  Dialogues  between  a  Oentieman  and  a  Gardener,  containing  the  methods  of  making,  ordering, 
and  improving  a  fhiit  and  kitchen  garden,  with  many  new  experiments,  f^om  the  second  edition, 
printed  at  Paria.  Vol  2.,  containing  the  manner  of  planting  and  cultivating  all  sorts  of  flowers, 

gknts,  shrubs,  and  undeivhrubs,  necessary  for  the  adorning  of  gardens  ;  in  which  is  explained 
e  art  of  making  and  disposing  of  parterres,  arbours  of  greens,  woodworks,  arches,  columns,  and 
other  pieces  and  compartments  usually  found  in  the  most  beautiful  gardens  of  country  seats.  The 
whole  enriched  with  a  variety  of  figures,  being  a  translation  fhwn  the  Sleur  Louis  Ligcr.  To  this 
volume  is  added  a  description  and  plan  of  Count  Tallard'a  garden  at  Nottingham.  The  whole  re- 
vised, with  several  alterations  and  additions,  which  render  it  proper  fbr  our  JBnglish  culture.  By 
George  London  and  Henry  Wise  London.  Printed  for  Jacob  Tonson,  within  Gray's  Inn  Gat^ 
next  Gray's  Inn  Lane.  1706." 

Messrs.  London  and  Wise,  in  the  prefkce'to  this  work,  state  that  the  two  French  worics  wete 
Le  Jardlnier  Solitaire,  the  author  whereof  had  concealed  his  name,  and  Le  Jardinier  FleurtHe 
et  Historiographe,  written  by  the  Sieur  Liger  of  Auxerre ;  that  Mr.  Tonscm  got  them  translated, 
and  that  they  revised  and  corrected  whatever  they  found  directly  contrary  to  the  practice  in 
England. 

The  original  treatises  are  both  particularised  In  the  list  of  French  works  on  gardening  in  the 
En^t^fidiot  where  the  former  is  attributed  to  Francois,  one  of  the  brothers  of  the  Chartreuse 

At  the  end  of  the  9d  volume  of  the  EeOred  Gardener  are  a  plan  and  ezplanatiOD  of  M.  TU- 
latd»i  garden  in  Nottingham  (JSg.  4a),  of  which  the  following  is  a  copy :  — 
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*'  /,  The  plan  of  the  hooae. 
m.  The  little  court  at  the  south  entrance, 
ft,  llic  little  yard  to  come  out  of  the  house  into  the  terrace. 
o.  The  terrace  and  border  next  the  house  and  yard, 
p.  The  steps,  verge,  slope,  and  footing  of  grass. 

9,  The  parterre,  consisting  of  one  oblong  quarter  of  grasswork,  which  we  call  a  Aind  of  grass, 
upon  which  many  varieties  of  works  are  cut  out,  as  angles  of  several  form*,  squares,  circle*,  semi, 
drclea,  ovals,  and  branch- works ;  all  which  composed  together,  the  French  call  Gnzan  coupe,  and 
we  cutworks  in  grass.  These  cutworks  are  covered  with  varieties  of  colours :  for  example,  —  a  i» 
covered  with  red  sand  or  brick  dust ;  b  with  the  slug  of  pit  coal  fine  beaten  ;  c  with  a  yellow  sand  ; 
d  with  tpar  that  comes  ft-om  the  lead  mines,  or  cockle  shell,  beaten  very  fine ;  /  are  verges  of 
grass ;  g,  mu  at  the  comers ;  A,  the  grasswork  of  the  quarters ;  ir,  the  gravel  walks,  which  arc 
ooverea  with  the  finest  gravel  that  can  be  got,  and  of  various  colours ;  some  are  bright,  some  a 
ydlowiah  brown,  some  greyish,  &a,  as  the  country  aflbrda.  At  the  several  centres  are  pots  and 
plants. 

r,  A  slope  up  from  the  parterre. 

a,  A  gravel  walk,  with  a  verge  of  grass  and  flower  pots. 

t.  The  second  slope  up  to  the  second  level. 

«,  A  flatwork  of  grass,  with  a  border  on  the  south  side,  upon  which  are  prramid  plants  and 
pots ;  the  borders  are  adorned  with  plants  and  flowers.  On  the  same  level  is  a  border  and  hedge, 
which  is  the  boundary  of  the  second  parterre 

to.  Four  quarters,  with  verges  of  grass,  borders  for  pyramids  and  flowers,  verges  of  graaa 
within,  and  white  lines  of  spar ;  then  the  four  grass  quarters,  gravel  walks,  and  an  oval  centre  of 
a  grasa  verge  and  border. 

V.  The  third  parterre,  which  Ilea  under  the  other  levels,  and  conaists  of  cutwork  in  graaa;  of  pota, 
and  atandard  evergreena  at  the  centrea,  a  fountain  in  the  middle,  gravel  walks  round  the  quarters, 
with  two  borders  at  the  side  for  flowers. 

X.  The  upper  terrace  being  a  grass  walk  with  a  border  of  pyramids  and  flowers  on  the  east  fide, 
■no  a  border  of  flowers  next  the  west  side. 

jf.  The  tanqueting- house. 

%,  The  way  into  the  cellar  under  the  tanqueting-houae.** 

Marshal  Tallard  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  Duke  of  Bfarlborough,  at  the  battle  of  Blenheim,  In 
170i,  and  remained  a  prisoner  on  his  parol,  with  liberty  ten  miles  round  Nottingham,  sereral 
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yean.  Deering,  in  bis  IBstoryafNoUingharn.  published  in  1750,  favi,  tliaC  there  were  very  few 
nrdenen,  and  thote  but  indittoenUy  skilled  in  their  art,  till  after  the  arrival  of  Manbal  Count 
Tallard,  and  the  rest  of  the  French  priaoners  of  war  (who  were  persons  of  rank),  in  Nottingham, 
when  encouragement  was  given  to  men  of  industry  to  render  themselves  useful,  by  raising  all 
kinds  of  garden  stuff*,  in  which  now  they  were  come  to  a  competent  perfection,  and  not  withstand, 
ing  they  are  increased  to  above  four  times  the  number  they  were  formerly,  yet  can  they  all  get 
their  bread  ;  and  in  summer  peas  and  beans  would  be  hardly  sold  at  a  reasonable  rate,  were  it 
not  that  the  Newark  gardeners  think  it  worth  their  while  to  come  to  this  market  twelve  long 
computed  miles. 

"  Our  bakers  have  likewise  reaped  the  advantage  of  making  French  rolli  as  wdl  as  they  are 
made  in  London." 

It  is  supposed  that  the  cultivation  of  celery  was  introduced  by  M.  Tallard,  who  found  it  wild 
in  the  nefghbourhood  of  Nottingham. 

The  house  in  which  Count  Tallard  resided  is  still  standing  at  the  top  of  the  Castle  Gate,  NoU 
tingham.  in  good  preservation,  and  is  now  the  residence  of  Mr.  S.  HoUins.  Part  of  the  garden 
has  been  built  upon,  the  remamder  is  converted  into  a  modem  grass  plot  and  flower-garden,  but 
•everal  large  trees  are  standing  adjoining  the  street,  which  may  have  been  planted  by  fiianbal 
TaUard.    f  am,  Sir,  &c.  —  J.  P.   Noititigham,  June  7.  1828. 

jMymg  out  a  clasticcd  Rendence. — Sir,  I  have  purchased  twenty  acres  of  land 
OD  the  coast,  not  a  great  way  from  Sittingboume  in  Kent,  and  being  a  great  admirer  of  Grecian 
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Ip  VIIU  vidna,  adjoining  vUla. 
M,  Equilia,  fltablcflL 


J: 


nrehitecttire,  I  Intend  buikUng  a  home  on  It  In  that  style,  and  If  pocdble  laying  outTthe  grounda 
In  «  nuinner  which  might  be  considered  by  my  ft-iends  aa  cla»icaL  I  am  no  rlanical  scholar  my- 
adf,  and  therefore  do  not  knov  much  of  what  has  bceti  dune  in  this  way  either  by  the  ancients 
or  modems ;  but  I  venture  to  ask  you  for  such  information  as  you  can  oonreniently  give,  and 
for  a  reference  to  the  best  books  on  the  subject  Trusting  that  my  queries  are  fairly  within  the 
limits  of  that  {Mtft  of  your  work  set  apart  fbr  this  purpose,  I  remain.  Sir,  &c.  —  Rumamis. 
Dev.  S.  2829. 

Our  correspondent  may  consult  Castell's  FUloi  qf  ike  AnOentM,  PUttj^s  Letten^  and  above  all 

0.  Laing  Meaaon*s  LantUcape  Architecture  qf  the  Great  Painters  qf  Italy.  From  the  first 
Dnned  woik  We  give  the  plan  {Jig.  45.)  of  Pliny's  Ljiurentine  Villa,  the  situation  of  which  was 
analoBous  to  that  In  contemplation  by  RomoMU. 

a.  Atrium,  or  court  of  honour.  4r,  Sylw  et  monies,  woods  and  hiUs  in  the  dia- 

Hortus,  or  {deasure^rden.  tance. 
e,  Gestatlo,  or  place  of  equestrian  ezerciae.  * 

Vinea,  or  vine  garden.   

e.  Xystus,  or  terrace.  n,  Tecu  vehiculis,  carriage.houff. 

/;  Hortus  pinguis  ruaticus,  or  kitchen-garden     o,  Lignarium,  place  for  wood, 
and  orchard.  p,  Fcsnile,  place  for  hay. 

\  Hare,  the  sea.  Piacinse  dus,  two  fish-pondn. 

1,  Littus,  the  shore.  r.  Cells  ccrvorum,  place  for  deer. 
i.  Gymnasium,  or  place  of  exercise. 

Scotch  Pine.  —  Sir,  Having  eiamined  several  curious  notices  in  your  Gardener's 
Magazine,  upon  the  very  important  question  of  whether  the  Scotch  Fir  CI^n«]i  «t  present  so 
universally  planted,  is  of  the  best  sort  of  that  kind,  such  as  grows  in  Norway  and  the  ahoriginal 
ibrests  of  Scotland,  or  whether  It  is  an  inferior  sort  more  recently  imported  from  Canada,  I 
take  the  liberty  of  sending  ynu  an  extract  flnom  a  very  valuable  and  curious  book  printed  in 
Edhiburgh,  4to,  in  1778,  and  written  by  William  Boutchcr,  nurseryman  at  Comely  Garden, 
Edinburgh,  called  a  '*  Treatise  on  Forest  Trees,  with  plain  directions  for  removing  the  most 
valuable  kinds  to  the  height  of  thirty  feet  and  upwards  with  certain  success."  (The  latter  part 
of  the  title  called  my  attention  to  it  as  it  lay  on  a  booksull,  and  I  strongly  recommend  it  to 
every  forest  planter  who  can  lay  hold  of  it.)  The  passage  (p.  1J7.)  is  as  follows :  —  **  It  had  been 
an  old  dispute  which  still  subsists,  whether  there  arc  more  sorts  than  one  of  the  Scots  pine  or 
fir  t  and  it  is  commonly  asserted  that  the  difference  we  And  in  the  wood  when  cut  down  and 
polished,  is  owing  only  to  the  age  of  the  tree  or  the  quality  of  the  soil  where  it  grew.  But  this 
assertion,  I  believe,  is  not  just,  and  proceeds  fk-om  want  of  proper  observation,  as  I  have  seen 
many  fir  trees  cut  down  of  equal  age  in  the  same  spot,  where  some  were  white  and  spongy  others 
red  and  hard,  from  which  to  me  it  appears  evident  that  there  are  two  distinct  species  of  tnem,  and 
indeed  the  di^rence  of  colour  may  easilv  be  discovered  by  any  one  who  walks  through  a  newly 
pruned  plantation  even  of  young  trees.*'  I  consider  this  passage  as  very  curious,  and  well  worthy 
the  attention  of  the  Highland  Socictv.  Perhaps  you  might  be  able  to  obtain  some  reftitition  or 
confirmation  of  those  (acts  and  opinions  from  some  of  the  agents  of  great  forest-owncn  in  Scot- 
land. If  it  should  turn  out  to  be  true,  perhaps  some  nurseryman  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
forests  might  undertake  to  collect  the  seed  f^om  the  red  variety,  and  send  the  plants  down  to 
us  in  the  south.  I  am  quite  sure  that  no  planter  would  hesitate  to  give  a  large  additional 
•price  for  his  trees.  If  It  were  made  known  through  vour  Magazine  where  he  might  a))p]y  for  them 
with  certainty  of  having  them  true.  1  should  think,  too,  that  a  large  quantity  of  the  cones  might 
be  eaMly  disposed  of  in  London  :  for  my  part,  1  should  readily  take  a  i^od  many.  I  olwerve  that 
the  Highland  Society  has  oflfbrod  a  premium  for  raising  seedlings  of  the  Scotch  pine  (/'Inus 
aylv^stru)  fkora  seeds  imported  from  Norway,  or  from  the  natural-grown  pine  in  the  Highland 
•districts  of  Aberdeen,  Moray,  and  Inverness ;  and  a  similar  premium  was  offbred  some  time 
alftce  by  the  Society  of  Arts,  for  trees  raised  (Vom  seed  imported  nrom  Christiana.  1  should  think 
that  it  might  be  worth  the  while  of  some  merchant  connected  with  Norway  to  import  a  few 
«onea ,  at  alt  events,  if  it  were  not  much  of  a  mercantile  speculation  in  extent,  I  will  undertake 
to  say  that  it  would  pay  its  own  expenses,  and  be  of  essential  benefit  to  the  country  in  respect  to 
me  of  its  most  important  and  universal  improvements ;  it  being,  in  fact,  the  question,  whether  a 
ically  good  and  valuable  timber  shall  be  planted  all  over  the  Und  instead  of  a  very  bad  or  useless 

Pinaster  (Pinii*  Piniuler).  —  Being  on  tliese  subjects,  I  would  beg  to  ask  any 
.of  your  correspondents  if  they  are  acquainted  with  the  nature  and  qualities  of  the  timber  of  tha 
Pinaster.  During  a  recent  ride  to  Weyhill,  I  saw  several  very  fine  trees  which  had  been  cut 
at  Oatlands,  lying  by  the  river  side,  affording  caidtal  opportunity  for  observation  and  experiment 
on  its  strength  and  value.  —  Id. 

The  Deciduous  Cyjrress  and  Cork  Tree.  — I  observed  near  Esher,  in  the  front  of 
a  new  stone  building  by  Mr.  Malcolm,  a  few  very  Ado  plants  which  had  originally  stood  i<:i  a 
•  DUTserygrouod,  among  the  rest  a  fine  deciduous  cypres?,  say  40  feet  high,  and  a  very  fin«:  cork 
tree.  Do  either  of  these  trees  ripen  their  seeds  in  this  country  ?  Would  not  the  cork  trv'.e  thrive 
in  the  West  Indies  ?  and  how  could  a  quantity  of  its  acorns  be  procured  and  safely  tibnt  out'  — 

The  Antarctic  Beech  {Eucal^itus  sp.  f  ]  —  Capt.  Forster,  who  sailed  in  His 
Majesty's  ship  Chanticleer  on  a  scientific  voyage  to  the  south,  tells  us  that  Station  Island,  on  the 
east  coast  of  Terra  del  Fuego,  is  covered  with  woods  to  the  very  summit  of  the  hills ;  and  that  the 
principal  tree  is  the  Antarctic  Seech,  an  evergreen,  clothhig  the  country  with  perpetual  verdure, 
i^at  an  acquisition  would  this  evergreen  be  to  us!  Try  to  introduce  it  —  Z.  December,  1889. 

Woidd  the  Water  LHy  of  the  Ganges,  with  a  blue  flower,  succeed  if  planted  in 
the  hot  water  at  Bath  ?  I  think  it  would,  and  would  be  worth  trying ;  perhaps  in  time  we  might 
natmratise  racclimatise]  it  in  those  springs  of  cold  water  which  never  fkvesc.  I  should  like  also 
to  try  gokl  fish  in  the  hot  water,  they  arp  said  to  breed  prodigiously  in  it.  —  Id. 

The  Culture  of  the  Bamboo  in  England,  —  A  correspondent  bavioff  enquired 
in  Vol.  IV.  p.  536.,  whether  it  may  not  be  practicable  to  Introduce  the  culture  of  the  bamboo 
into  this  country,  I  thfaik  it  will  not  be  an  unwelcome  thing  to  you  and  your  readers,  if  I  point  out 
what  appears  to  me  to  be  a  reasonable  probability  of  introducing  with  success  at  least  one  neciea 
or  this  most  valuable  and  useAil  vegetable.  Since  the  geniis^  as  weU  as  aU  the  species,  4s  Uttit 
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known  in  this  eountxy,  tame  of  your  readen  may  be  gratified  by  a  translation  of  the  genetic  aa 
well  as  specific  characters,  ttom  the  description  given  by  Humboldt  in  his  rare  and  expensive 
worlc,  Planteg  Equinoetiaieg,  which  can  be  accessible  only  to  very  few  of  your  readers.  PL 
Eqmnoct.,  No.Sa  p.G8. 

Bambuta,  Bamboa  Hex&nd.  Monog.  Lmmh.  ;  Nat  Ord.  Graminese,  Just. 
Reformed gcTieric  character.'  The  common  husk  of  two  to  five  valves,  manv- flowered ;  the 
valvules  distinct,  and  successivdy  increasing  in  size ;  the  spikclets  or  small  shooU  (locusts), 
sometimes  somewhat  flattened,  two-ranked,  few-flowered,  sometimes  cylindrical,  pointed,  manv- 
flowered.  The  partial  husk  two-valved;  the  outer  valvule  lanceolate,  concave,  embracing  the 
inner  valvule,  which  has  its  margins  folded  together,  is  three-sided,  and  is  placed  round  the 
pistil  and  stamina.  Two  innermost  little  scales  are  placed  in  contact  with  the  ovary.  SUmina  : 
filamenU  six,  external  (exserta),  of  the  fineness  of  a  hair;  anthers  incumbent.  Pistil:  ovary 
sometimes  fVirntshed  with  a  snort  partial  flowcr-stalk ;  style,  single,  short ;  stigmata,  two  or 
more,  feathery.  Seed-vessel,  a  Single  seed  covered  with  the  interior  valvule  of  the  partial  calyx. 
— .  Habit  Plants  perennial,  lofty,  of  the  habU  of  the  reed;  the  younger  brandies  curved  back- 
wards i  pungent ;  leaves  jointed,  deciduous. 

'    arundinlUML reed.like ;  De Rets.  ohs.§p^.  Linn,  spi pL  120.  Mstus,  Juss.  Gen. PL  p.  34. 
agr&tia,  wila »  Rumph.  Amb.  L  6.  cap.  6.  tab.  S. 
mltis,  reclaimed :  Rumph.  Amb.  1.  6.  cap.  6.  tab.  3. 

m6Uiplex,  manifold ;  Rumph.  Amb.  L  6L  cap.  L  tab.  1.  verticillUa,  or  wborled,  according 
WiDdenow. 

m4xima,  larsest ;  Rumph.  1.  &  p.  ISL 

fibc,  torch  i  Rumph.  Amb.  I.  &  caa  2. 

tabacdrtay  tobacco  ?  Rumph.  Amib.  1.  6.  cap.  & 
Qu.  wheUier  this  be  not  a  variety  of  R  verticill&ta  or  whorled. 
To  these  Humboldt  has  added  two  species,  natives  of  South  America,  which  he  has  flffured 
under  the  names  of  latifblia,  broad-Ieaved.  Gu&dua,  Guadua }  Humboldt  PL  Eqninoct.  Na  SO. 
p.  68.  which  he  thiu  describes :  —  Panicle  loose,  with  few  spikelets,  of  one  or  two  inches  in 
length,  somewhat  rowed.  Leaves  narrow,  lanceolate.  Stalk,  tree-Uke,  straight,  of  six  fathoms 
long  and  more,  knotty,  polished,  branching  from  the  bottom  to  the  top  i  the  tiranches  closer 
at  the  summit,  the  space  between  the  knots  of  the  length  of  a  fbot,  and  of  six  inches  in  diameter, 
pipy,  surrounded  with  sheaths  which  are  close  set  without  with  sttfT  hairs,  smooth  within,  and 
at  length  fall  off.  Branches  cylindrical,  heaped  together,  the  younger  ones  tiefore  they  are  un- 
folded  piercing  at  the  point,  and  curved  backwards ;  but  after  thev  are  unfolded,  upright  Leaves 
alternate,  fiat,  jointed  at  the  point  of  the  sheath,  deciduous.  Sheaths  long-continuing,  hairy  at 
the  neck.  —  Flowers,  loosely  disposed  in  subdivided  panicles  (subpaniculati).  The  common  husk 
two-Talved,  many.flowered,  the  florets  disposed  on  a  cylindrical  rowed  spikelet  of  one  or  two 
inches  in  length.  The  partial  husk  two-valved.  Pistil  hairv.  Ovary  placed  on  a  short  partial 
flower  stalk.  Stigmati^  three,  violet-coloured.  Two  small  scales,  oval,  fHnged  (rtmbrikto- 
cUiiU»).  Seed  oblong. 

**  This  species  inhabito  the  warm  regions  of  America,  where  it  is  called  Guadua  by  the  natives, 
whence  its  speciflc  name. 

"  The  bamboos  of  America  offbr  the  same  advantages  as  in  India.  The  Guadua  bamboo  is 
solely  employed  for  the  construction  of  entire  houses.  The  oldest  and  largest  stalks  serve  to 
form  the  walls ;  with  the  smaller  ones  the  inhabitants  form  the  main  roof.  The  upper  cover- 
ing is  composed  of  the  young  branches  of  the  plant,  furnished  with  leave*  as  they  are,  and 
of  which  they  put  muiv  layers  one  over  the  other.  The  doors,  the  tables,  even  the  beds, 
are  made  of  iMunbooa.  Tiie advantages  which  the  inhabitants  of  America  find,  in  making  use  or 
this  plant,  rather  than  of  the  very  lofty  and  very  hard  timtier  which  surrounds  them,  are^  1. 
the  hicility  with  which  thev  cut  them,  and  transport  them  to  very  great  distance* ;  S.  the 
small  degree  of  labour  which  is  required,  smce  the  mhabitants  employ  the  plants  entire,  or  only 
split  lenathwap  into  |two  parts ;  3.  ip  its  durability,  which  may  be  compared  to  that  of  the 
best  timber;  4.  and  lasUy,  in  the  circumstance  that  their  houses,  all  open  to  the  air,  and 
Iffotected  ttom  the  heat  of  the  rays  of  the  sun  by  a  wide  and  thick  roof,  preserve  within  doors 
a  cool  and  agreeable  temperature  in  the  midst  of  the  strongest  heat  of  the  day. 

**  It  is  particularly  in  the  mountain  of  Quindiu-  that  the  Guadua  tamboo  grows ;  it  forms 
forests  of  many  leagues  in  extent,  and  appears  to  delight  in  elevated  situations,  which  offbr  it  a 
mild  temperaturcL  It  descends  also  into  the  very  hot  valleys,  but  is  never  seen  on  the  high 
mountains.  Vfe  have  cut  a  great  numb^  of  bamboos,  and  in  all  of  them  we  have  found  clear 
water  of  an  agreeable  taste.** 

From  other  parts  of  Humboldt's  works  it  appears  that  this.plant  has  taken  its  name  ftom  the 
little  town  of  Guadua,  around  which  it  flourishes  in  great  abundance,  and  which  is  not  very 
disUnt  fkom  Santa  Fc  de  Bogota,  the  capital  of  New  Granada,  or  Colombia :  that  it  grows 
principally  in  the  mountain  bogs,  in  the  like  elevation  as  many  of  the  beautifbi  species  m  oak 
which  enrich  the  forests  of  that  country,  and  at  which  elevation  «notiroocaaionally  fklis,  though 
fkr  below  the  region*  of  perpetual  snow ;  it  is  in  the  terra  templada,  as  it  Is  called,  or  temperate 
region.  It  therefore  appears  by  no  means  impossible,  and  even  very  probable,  that  this  bamboo, 
which  seems  to  flourish  in  a  lower  temperature  than  any  other  known  tamboo,  may  succeed  in 
the  temperate  climates  of  Guernsey,  Jersey,  Cornwall,  Devonshire,  and  the  back  of  the  Jsle  of 
"Wight ;  and  that  its  culture  may  possibly  be  gradually  extended  to  more  inland  and  colder 
situations.  It  would  at  all  events  add  a  new  and  interesting  inmate  to  our  green-houses ;  I  should 
delight  to  sec  it  aspiring  above  Mr.  Loddiges*  palms,  by  the  side  of  the  Cer6xy1on  andtcola,  which,  I 
am  sure,  he  will  soon  obuun.  But  I  by  no  means  despair  of  seeing  the  bogs  and  marshes  of  our 
southern  counties  rendered  productive  of  these  gigantic  reeds,  furnishing  to  the  fcnmen  longer 
and  lighter  stilts  and  leaping  poles ;  more  magnificent  cover  for  wild  fon'l :  better  poie*  for  punU 
and  barges,  and  all  inland  navigation ;  better  spars  for  vessels ;  lighter,  stimr,  and  more  porUble 
materials  for  bridges,  rafts,  hurdles,  fences  of  every  description,  for  supporting  stack  cloths ; 
shafts  for  wheeLcarriages,  for  scaflblding  poles,  rafters,  principals,  and  side  tiraben  of  rooft, 
flooring  joisto, beams;  and  for  every  other  purpose  wherdn  a  light, elaatic,  stiff,  siraigbt,  aad 

*  R.  Sweet,  in  his  H6rtut  Briidnnicus,  enumerates  only  two  species  as  known  in  our  botbouMS 
AsmMsa  arundinluKia  and  A  verticillkta.  uu«uvi-Hw-vp 
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daxiMe  ttateilAl  U  reoulred ;  tutning  fuch  lands  to  Infinitely  better  account  than  can  be  obtained 
fram  any  reed  bed,  wulow  bed,  flsbery,  decoy,  bctonry,  or  other  proent  application  of  the  like 
litnda. 

I  therefore  sincerely  hope  that  among  your  readers  will  be  found  some  who  have  connections 
with  some  of  the  numerous  Englishmen,  who,  for  military,  commercial,  or  scientific  purposes, 
have  emigrated  to  Peru  and  New  Grenada,  and  that  they  may  succeed  in  obtaining  either  roots, 
or  seeds,  or  planU  of  this  valuable  vegeteble  from  the  country  and-  climate  of  the  poUto,  the 
El  Achiro,-  and  the  Arracacha,  which  may  be  a  gift  to  Britain,  little  less  beneficial  than  the 
former  of  these,  descending  flrom  the  Andes,  and  diffUaed  ftom  Van  Dieman's  land  to  Siberia, 
has  already  proved,  and  the  other  two  may  prove.  It  is  to  be  expected  that  either  the  ripened 
seeds  or  the  ligneous  fleshy  root  of  the  Ouadua  bamboo,  with  its  strong.pointed  buds,  protected 
as  they  must  be  by  their  hard  flinty  case,  may.  when  embedded  either  in  powdered  charcoal,  or 
even  in  earth,  or  at  all  events  in  the  powdenfd  chloride  of  lime,  be  conveyed  from  Colombia  or 
New  Granada  to  this  oountrv,  without  losing  their  vegetative  power ;  and  I  sincerely  hope  that 
•ome  patriotic  cultivator  will  make  the  experiment 

It  was  said  about  twenty  years  since,  that  the  Earl  of  Molra  had  introduced  some  species  of 
bamboo  into  Ireland  with  sucoen  from  Hindostan  :  can  any  of  your  readers  give  me  information 
upon  this  subject?  I  am,  Sir,  ftc.  —  Onimlfcitf.  January  UAVSQ. 

The  IMae  Tree  U  said,  in  Phillips's  S^lva  Flor^era  (vol.  ii.  p.  49.),  to  be  met 
with  in  full  perfection  in  Paris  in  the  months  of  August  and  September,  a  season  in  which  I  have 
not  even  seen  them  in  flower  in  tbis  country.  Have  we  not  the  same  means  of  retarding  their 
flowering  as  the  French,  for  which  some  latent  cause  must  be  assigned,  or  is  it  a  different  variety 
ftom  any  of  the  sorts  we  cultivate  ?  Perhaps  yourself,  during  some  of  your  Continental  tours,  might 
have  seen  it;  If  not.  some  intelligent  correspondent  will  nve  some  ftirther  particulars,  for  which 
I  should  feel  obliged ;  and  remain.  Sir,  &c.  —  J.  K   Lhuiim  HiU,  near  Maidenhead,  Jan.  18.  1830. 

StreiUlada  regime.  —  In  answer  to  G.  G.  (Vol.  V.  p.  239.).  I  beg  to  say  I  flower 
this  plant  very  ftcely  under  the  following  treatment At  the  time  I  place  my  green-house  plants  in 
the  open  air,  I  bring  plants  of  Strelitsia  from  the  stove,  and  place  them  in  the  green.house.  In 
September  the  planti  are  removed  to  their  winter  quarters,  the  Strelitz<<e  are  taken  to  a  cool  part 
of  the  stove  I  like  them  to  be  under.potted ;  the  mould  used  is  sandy  loam  and  peat ;  rich  mould 
I  think  improper,  it  makes  them  produce  too  many  leaves,  which  some  persons  cut  off  to  the  great 
injury  of  the  plants.  With  respect  to  water,  I  use  it  sparingly  until  they  show  flower,  which  is 
^neraUj^about  January  or  February,  I  then  give  it  more  freely.  ^  JV.  Boyee.  Xingscoie  Gardene^ 

StrdUsiA  reginee,  —  Sir,  In  answer  to  tbe  query  of  G.G.  (Vol.  V.  p.  239.), 
with  respect  to  flowering  the  Strelitsia  reglnae,  I  wish  to  inform  him  that  we  flower  it  in  the 
winter  months  here,  both  in  pots  and  also  planted  out  with  stove  and  green-house  plants,  in  made 
soil  in  a  liTge  house  for  various  kinds  of  plants,  where  the  temperature  in  the  winter  months,  with 
fire  heat,  is  about  55^.  The  soil  is  a  light  red  sandy  loam.  The  plant,  from  its  fleshy  or  soft 
roots,  requires  but  little  water  to  keep  it  in  a  healthy  or  growing  state ;  but  when  coming  into 
flower  it  may  be  watered  more  Areely,  when  it  will  blow  fine  Tor  several  weeks.  The  low  tempe- 
rature of  the  metal-roofed  hot-houses  in  the  winter  here,  and  the  sudden  transition  to  heat  as 
soon  as  advantage  can  be  taken  of  the  sun's  rays  in  spring,  form,  no  doubt,  one  cause  of  many  of 
our  old  inhabitants  of  the  stove  flowering  more  frequently  than  they  did  formerly  in  woodea 
bouses.   I  am,  Sir,  &c.r-  George  Fulton.   Northwick  Park,  Jan.  30.  1830. 

Preserving  Florists*  Flowers*  —  Sir,  Every  botanist  who  has  endeavoured  to  dry 
plants,  must  regret  the  rumpled  state  of  the  flowers,  owing  to  the  thickness  of  the  stems  and 
leaves  preventing  the  pressure  reaching  the  thin  and  delicate  flowers.  To  remedy,  in  some  mea- 
sure, this  failure,  I  would  propose  cutting  oS"  the  flowers,  slightly  pressing  them  till  flat,  and 
gumming  them  on  while  f^esh.  Specimens  of  flowers  thus  treated  are  herewith  sent  If  done  by 
a  penon  of  more  ingenuity  than  the  writer,  would  they  not  be  useful  to  the  florist  to  preserve 
prize  flowers :  and  likewise  to  the  nurseryman  to  show  In  winter  what  flowers  his  plants  will  pro. 
duce?.— fF./.  May.lWn, 

The  flowers  in  the  book  sent,  it  is  stated,  were  collected  in  the  spring  of  1819 :  they  are  gummed 
on,  but  not  varnished  in  any  way,  and  certainly  retain  their  colours  remarkablv  welL  They  are 
chiefly  polyanthuses  and  auriculas ;  but  there  are  also  stocks,  wallflowers,  daisies,  narcissusei, 
and  several  other  genera.  —  Ccnd.  July  9. 1827. 

Rose  Tree.  —  I  have  a  small  tender-twigged  rose  bush,  which  bears  very  delicate 
flowers,  having  the  exact  smell  of  vanilla.  As  I  have  never  seen  such  a  rose  as  my  own,  nor 
found  such  a  one  described  in  any  horticultural  work,  I  should  be  slad  to  be  informed,  by  any 
gentleman  possessing  the  kind,  how  it  is  propagated,  every  means  I  have  tried  having  proved 
abortive.  —  Om.    Yorkshire,  tat  5V>,  Oct.  31. 18S9. 

List  of  acclimated  Exotics.  —  Sir,  Permit  me,  through  the  medium  of  your 
Ifagazine,  to  solicit  f^om  some  one  or  more  of  your  numerous  corre.<;pondents,  a  list  or 
lists  of  such  exotics  .indigenous  to  warmer  climates  than  our  own,  as  upon  trial  have  been 
found  to  endure  our  most  severe  winters  without  protection.  If  amateurs,  as  well  as  those  in  the 
profession  of  horticulture,  would  favour  you  with  the  names  of  plants  of  the  above  description 
that  have  come  under  their  notice,  a  valuable  list  might  soon  be  formed  for  the  use  of  such  as  nay 
wish  to  have  an  enlarged  collection  of  exotics  growing  in  their  pleasure-gardens  and  shrubberies. 
I  am.  Sir,  ftc.  —  T.  A.   Ctowance,  Cornwall,  Jan.  26.  1830. 

Earlier  bearing  of  Fruit  Trees  now  tlian  formerly.  —  Sir,  Can  you  in  any  way 
account  for  apple  and  pear  trees  coming  much  sooner  into  bearing  in  the  present  day  than  for- 
merly ?  It  has  struck  me,  but  I  cannot  say  it  f^om  experience,  that  it  may  arise  fh>m  grafting  on 
apple  and  pear  stocks,  raised  firom  the  pips  of  cultivated  sorts,  and  not  on  stocks  raised  ftom  pips 
of  the  crab  and  wikl  pear.  —  H.   Gra^s  Inn,  Nov.  IS.  18S9. 

Fruit  Trees  on  Wired  Walls.  —  Sir,  Although  it  is  a  very  long  time  since  I  last 
addretfed  you  on'thc  subject  of  vour  Magazine,  yet  I  have  not  been  liltogether  inattentive  to  its 
object;  for  I  have  relinquished  tne  larger  undertaking  of  a  farm  for  the  more  pleasing  occupation 
of  a  garden.  In  this  new  profession  (if  1  may  use  the  escuression)  I  have  met  with  the  greatest 
assistance  fh>m  your  Encyclopiedias  and  Magaaines ;  for  I  extract  from  them  all,  and  in  return 
shall  endeavour  to  fUrnish  you  with  something  now  and  then  flroin  my  pen,  when  the  fit  comes  on. 
Among  the  various  new  improvemenU  in  training  friiit  trees  on  walls,  1  think  the  wiring  the  walls 
seems  to  promise  considerable  facilitiei»  especially  when  plastered  or  stuccoed.  I  recollect  the  late 
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Mr.  Can-  of  8t  Ann's,  near  Leeds,  recommending  stronglj  the  use  ofejred  ca»t-liton  nkils,  wbicb 
were  not  drawn  fVom  the  wall,  but  when  it  was  wanted  to  remore  a  branch,  the  strings  or  willows 
were  untied,  and  drawn  fVom  the  naiL  Now  the  wiring  the  wall  would  be  attended  with  similar 
advantages,  although  I  suspect  at  greater  expense.  I  would  submit  for  your  consideration,  whe. 
tber  softened  coiiper  wire  might  not  be  used  safely  for  tying  up  the  branches  to  the  eyed  nails :  if 
80,  the  disfiguring  party-coloured  shreds  of  cloth  would  be  avoided,  and  thus  the  nests  m-lurkmg 
holes  of  insects  be  done  away  with.  In  order  to  prevent  the  smaUness  of  wire  fh>m  injuring  the 
bark  of  trees,  it  might  be  passed  two  or  three  times  evenly  round  and  through  the  eye  each  time, 
and  then,  with  one  or  two  twists,  made  fast  in  front.  Dark.coloured  walls  are  by  some  strongly 
applauded  for  training  fruit  trees,  fVom  the  greater  power  of  radiating  heat,  and  thus  forcing,  as  it 
were,  earlier  to  maturity  the  trees  trained  on  them.  The  danger  and  disadvantages  seem  to  be, 
that  they  are  apt  to  force  into  blossom  at  too  early  a  season  in  spring,  rendering  them  liable  to  be 
injured  by  flrost ;  and  in  summer  the  trees  are  liable  to  be  overheated  or  scorched.  I  look  on  the 
flrst  of  these  objections  as  the  most  weighty,  as  the  latter  can  be  removed  by  leaving  a  closer  foliage, 
or  by  a  partial  or  temporary  screen  during  the  brightest  and  hottest  hours,  or  perhaps  by  partial 
waterings  by  means  of  an  engine.  I  think  the  forcing  at  too  earljr  a  season  might  be  in  some 
measure  avoided  by  a  coat  of  whitewash  in  March  or  April,  which  would  most  likely  be  ail 
washed  ofT before  the  summer  was  far  advanced^  but  not  before  the  spring  firosts  were  roost  danger, 
ous ;  or  the  trees  might  be  loosed  ftom  the  walls,  as  practised  successfully  at  St.  Ann's.  —  W.  M. 
Argylethire,  Nov.  6. 18S8. 

Apples  for  a  small  Orchard.  — Sir,  Obsenrtng  in  your  Magazine  for  February 
(p.  111.)  a  ^uerv  ft-om  J.  S  L.,  wishing  to  know  the  beat  varieties  of  apples  for  a  small  orchard,  I 
beg  leave  to  offer  a  few  observations.  Your  correspondent  wishes  them  to  be  founded  on  expe^ 
rience,  to  which,  by  the  by,  I  do  not  claim  any  great  pretensions,  though  I  have  been  amongst 
f^uit  and  orchards  so.re  small  part  of  my  life,  which  is  not  very  tkv  advanced.  My  employer, 
Mr.  J.  Pearson,  of  Chilwell,  Nottinghamshire,  who  is,  I  believe,  one  of  the  greatest  fi^uit-growers 
in  this  part  of  the  country,  if  not  in  England  (except  cider-growei^s),  is  particularly  carefiil  in 
selecting  fruits  that  keep  well,  and  likewise  those  that  succeed  each  other  in  their  regular  stages 
of  keeping ;  therebv.  fVom  the  beginning  of  the  season,  always  having  an  abundant  supply  of 
marketable  fruit  u  J.  S.  L.  were  to  have  one  apple  tree  of  a  sort,  it  would,  to  plant  two  acres, 
require  fstr  above  the  number  of  real  good  sorts  planted  in  this  part  of  the  kingdom.  I  shall 
endeavour  to  give  a  short  list  of  those  considered  here  the  best  for  keeping  and  bearing,  as  well  as 
for  the  table  and  kitchen ;  and  as,  in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  when  the  trt>es  get  into  ftiU 
bearing,  your  correspondent  would  find,  to  keep  the  dilfbrent  sorts  sep.'trato,  it  would  require 
much  more  trouble  and  room  than  a  small  well  selected  variety  would :  an  orchard  of  tliat  de. 
scription  would  not  suit  a  person  who  made  supplyihg  the  country  with  fruit  part  of  his  business, 
and  would  not  yield  so  much  profit,  which  is  a  very  great  point,  and  «  hich  we  all  aim  at,  more  or 
less.  I  shall  only  mention  sorts  that  I  have  actually  seen  bear  as  standard  orchard  trees  in  this 
county. 

Table  Apples. 

I  The  Burgin  Apple.   A  conical  yellowish  fruit,  middle-sised,  fine  flavour,  middling  bearer. 

Lord  Lennox.  A  fine  scarlet  new  variety,  rather  flat,  with  very  superior  flavour,  a  strong  up> 
right  grower,  well  adapted  for  situations  where  the  trees  are  not  required  to  spread  much. 

Clifton  {Nottinghamshire)  Nonesuch,    A  very  handsome  apple,  good  flavour. 

KeddUstone  Pippin.  A  Derbyshire  apple,  originated  (I  believe]  at  the  village  fhnu  which  it 
derives  its  name ;  a  great  bearer,  middle  size,  and  very  superior  flavour. 

Wallaton  Pippin.  A  very  handsome  flat  apple,  supposed  to  be  of  French  wigin ;  one  of  the  best 
keeping  table  apples  we  have,  good  flavour,  very  juicy. 

Slet^Hm  Orange,  or  Woodstock  Peartnam.  A  very  large  handsome  apple,  fine  flavour,  but 
considered  rather  an  idle  bearer. 

Pike's  Pearmain.  A  beauti(\il  fhiit,  great  bearer,  and  very  good  flavoitf ;  well  adapted  fbr 
market 

Waterloo  Pippin.   A  mlddle.sised  early  scarlet  fVult,  good. 
Garret's  New  Golden  Pippin.   A  great  bearer  and  fine  flavour. 
HertforVs  Russet   A  great  bearer,  middle  siae,  and  keeps  remarkably  welL 
Eggtestone  Summerir^.    A  handsome  early  Aruit,  good  bearer. 

Bess  Poole.  One  of  the  best  apples  we  have  for  baking,  table,  sise,  and  colour;  a  very  great 
bearer  after  the  trees  get  a  certain  age,  and  keeps  very  well.  If  I  recollect  right,  some  years  ago 
you  called  at  the  time  we  were  getting  the  crop,  you  may,  perhaps,  be  able  to  speak  to  the  fine- 
ness and  beauty  of  the  fruit 

KrrcBBN  Apples. 

Maltster  Apple.  A  very  fine  large  fhilt,  comes  in  just  before  the  late  keeping  sorts ;  good  bearer, 
and  free  grower. 

Mank*s  Codlin.  A  great  bearer  and  bushy  grower,  suitable  for  growing  in  small  gardens,  and 
from  the  very  scarlet  appearance  of  the  outside  of  the  petals,  and  (tee  blooming,  would  moke  a 
very  handsome  feature  in  a  shrubberv,  with  the  single  almond,  and  other  early-flowering  shrubs; 

Kestvick  Codlin,  or  Westmoreland  Pippin.  Early  and  a  great  bearer,  rather  getting  out  of  fiivour 
in  consequence  of  not  keeping  well,  and  sinking  a  great  deal  when  baked. 

Hawlhomden^  or  White,  Apple.   A  fine  handsome  early  (hiit,  good  bearer. 

Northern  Greening.  A  rather  conical  greenish  apple,  great  bearer,  good  keeper,  and  capital 
Ibr  baking ;  much  cultivated. 

Normanton  Wonder.  A  very  superior  apple,  Aree-growlng,  very  large  and  yellow,  and  one  of 
the  best  keeping  sorts;  a  variety  much  planted. 

Greenup^s  Pippin.  A  handsome  large  ai^le,  with  rather  a  long  stalk,  which  makes  it  unfit  for 
exposed  situations ;  good  bearer. 

Beautiful  Stripe.  A  Lancashire  apple,  a  very  great  bearer ;  and  from  the  fine  colour  of  the 
tru\t,  and  being  a  compact  grower,  the  trees  present  a  complete  surftee  of  scarlet  when  in  frail, 
bearing. 

Theaunthouse.  A  middle-sized  apple,  great  bearer  and  long  keeper;  sometimes  used  for  the 
table. 

Woodborough  Pippin.  A  large  handsome  apple,  and  an  immense  bearer,  very  good  for  baking, 
but  when  used  In  its  raw  state  has  an  unpleasant  bitterish  taste ;  keeps  very  long. 

The  Caldwell,  or  Padlep'r  Pippin,  is  a  sort  much  grown  here,  and  is  an  excellent  apple  fbr 
profit,  it  bears  abundantly,  good  sise  and  colour,  bakes  and  keeps  welL 

Barton  Free-bearer,  as  its  name  intimates,  produces  abundantly,  good  siae. 

Warehatn*s  Russet.  A  very  fine  fkuit,  keeps  well,  and  excellent  for  kitchen  use. 
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I  ha,re  nam  niMitloiMd  thoieiorlt  that  I  should  conrider  bMt  adapted  Ibr  prafit,  and  diouU  plant 
Mm.  or  seven  of  each  in  prsferanoe  to  a  greater  Tarietj. 

PSABS. 

In  giTine  a  list  of  pean  for  making  orchard  trees,  as  tbev  are  not  grown  here  to  a  rery  great 
extent,  I  shall  limit  myself  to  a  few  sorts  tliat  both  grow  and  bear  wellln  this  county.  I  dare  say 
skll  of  them  may  be  known  to  your  correnondent:  but,  neverthelces,  a  list  may  not  be  anac- 
ra  iitnliJt, 

T%e  Cramifbrd.  Early  yellowish  green  pear,  good  bearer. 

Creem  ChiteL   Great  bearer,  rich,  melting,  much  liked  here  as  an  early  fhilt 

7%r  Hmnth^dmt,   A  great  bearer,  well  adapted  for  a  market  flruit,  but  apt  to  turn  mealy. 

WMeck  Bergamot.   A  verr  fine  fruit,  superior  flavour,  good  bearer,  and  keeps  wdL 

Smalt's  Egg.  An  old  pear,  bean  abundAUtly,  and  keeps  well ;  meltmg,  and  good  flavour  when 
iLepC  late,  but  in  some  situations  is  apt  to  die  at  the  top. 

Attan  Town  Pear.   The  most  abundant  bearer  of  any,  and  of  very  good  flavour. 

1  have  now,  as  &r  as  lies  in  my  power,  answered  J.  Si  L.'s  queries;  but  he  must  bear  in  mind, 
1  only  state  what  are  chiefly  cultivated  in  Nottinghamshire,  and  I  trust  it  will  meet  his  views. 
Yours,  Ac  —  r.  Wood.    ChUwcU  Nurseries,  March  23.  182a 

Sdeet  Ust  of  Apjtlet  and  Pear*.  —  In  answer  to  Mr.  IL  Errington  (p.  111.), 
I  ahonid  recommend  for  early  dessert  the  Egglestone  Summering,  Waterioo  Pippin,  and  Perfect's 
Janeating ;  for  middle  season,  the  Burgin,  Lord  Lennox,  Pike's  Pearmain,  and  Blenheim 
Change;  for  late  keepins,  Wollaton  Pippin,  Bess  Poole,  Keddlestone  Pippin,  and  Hertfort's  Russet. 
For  kitchen  use :  Larfy,  the  Mank's  Codlin,  American  Summering,  and  Hawthoraden ;  for 
middle  season,  Greenup's  Pippin,  Maltster,  and  Barton  Ftee-liearer  ;  for  long  keeping,  Caldwell, 
l<ionnanton  wonder,  and  Northern  Greening.  All  of  the  above  will  do  well  as  dwarfs  on  Paradise 
•tocks.  — 

The  Bess  Poole  Apple,  and  the  Advantage  of  raising  Seedlings.  —  The  Bess 
Poole  is  much  used  in  this  district  There  has  been  much  controveny  about  the  origin  of  its 
name,  some  calling  it  Best  Poole,  others  Bell  Poole  or  Powe ;  whereas,  in  tkct,  it  took  its  name 
from  one  Eliaalwth  Poole,  in  whose  garden  it  was  raised;  and  I  lately  convened  with  a  brother 
clergyman  on  the  subject,  who  was  personally  acquainted  with  the  said  Elisabeth.  Query,  May 
there  not  possibly  be  more  than  one  apple  confounded  under  the  same  name  ?  Weliave  also  a 
local  nptAe  in  these  parts  called  the  Low  bough,  with  small  fruit,  but  an  immense  bearer,  and 
kecxM  till  summer,  when  it  is  by  no  means  to  be  despised  for  dessert  1  have  raised  a  great  many 
apoles  from  seed,  which  have  now  come  into  bearing ;  none  flnt  rate  for  dessert,  but  manv  valu. 
able  for  baking  We  lie  near  the  rock  here,  and  apples  in  general  do  not  succeed  very  well ;  but 
these  seedlings,  reared  on  the  frround,  succeed  better ;  and  the  consequence  is,  that,  whereas  for« 
roerly  we  had  scarcely  enough  tor  the  use  of  the  house,  we  have  now  abundance,  unless  it  be  in  a 
very  bad  year.  —      T.  Bree.   AUesUy  Rectory,  near  Coventry,  Jan.  la  1830. 

Vines  Jor  a  Geranium-house.  —  Sir,  Your  correspondent  who  styles  himself 
"  A  Constant  Reader,"  (VoL  V.  p.  733.)  requests  some  advice  in  the  choice  of  vines  for  hiseera. 
niunuhouse.  I  will  endeavour  to  give  it  him,  and  shall,  at  the  same  time,  throw  out  a  few  hints 
on  the  cultivation  of  them,  which  may  be  acceptable  to  those  of  your  readen  who  are  not  exactly 
practical  cultivatorM^You^  sumiiM"*"'  »iust  not  IhMMf  plantlj^  late  vineUMlMife«f«|Hie, 
aa  one  of  Hp  chief  cnfficulties  will  be  (if  the  geraniums  arc  of  paramount  consideration)  to  get  the 
wood  of  the  vines  wdl  ripened  before  the  geraniums  are  housed  for  the  winter;  and  mm^mm 
manase  to  get  the  geraniums  all  turned  out  of  the  house  by  the  end  of  April,  IM  May  fthSsMj 
eblpe  u»  the  gmpv  way :  if  not,  it  will  be  complete  hodge.podge,  and,  as  usually  hsprins,  aaither 
■inns  cor  gcianlui—  w  ill  be  worth  looking  at»  Now.  supposing  the  geraniums  out,  and  the  period 
in  question  the  beginning  of  May,  ay  advioeis,  keep  up  a  day  heat  of  from  6SP  to  and  a 
nigbi  heat  of  55<>  to  63o  •  the  chief  object  in  this  case  being  to  get  the  grapes  well  flavoured,  and 
the  wood  well  ripened  for  the  ensuing  year.  Again,  in  the  autumn,  unlais  there  has  been  a  long 
and  warm  summer,  the  flres  should  be  at  work  towards  the  end  of  Auaust.  and  if  the  heat  can  he 
kept  from  ISP  to  83^,  night  and  day,  so  much  the  better,  as  night  heat,  in  this  part  of  the  process, 
cannot  do  any  harm.  The  leaves  of  the  vines,  when  the  geraniums  are  housed  for  the  winter, 
shoukl  be  quite  yellow,  and  iftbey  are  dropping  so  much  the  better.  9m  six  vines  for  this  house 
iehnnldrlioosc  aa  follows Two  Black  Hamburgh,  two  White  Muscadine,  one  White  Frontignac, 
and  one  White  Sweetwater,  observing  to  put  the  Frontignac  at  the  warmest  end  of  the  house^ 
With  regard  to  their  general  cultivation,  I  shall  contend  that  although  the  spirit  of  the  age, 
shaped  by  the  progress  of  scientific  research,  has  sufficiently.  In  theorv,  exploded  the  notlona 
formerly  held  of  making  deep  borden,  thinning  the  leaves  to  admit  light,  and  other  erroneous 
works  of  supererogation ;  yet  in  practice  they  are  still  followed,  more  or  lessj  by  one  half  the 
horticultural  world.  One  of  the  most  valuable  papen  that  has  appeared  in  your  Magaaine  is. 
in  my  opinion,  one  by  Mr.  Robert  Hiver  (Vol.  V.  p.  &).)  (whom,  by  the  by,  I  know  not) ;  and  had 
I  a  score  vine  borden  to  make,  I  would  not  make  one  of  them  more  than  1  ft.  9  in.  deep  In  soil, 
but  would  depend  considerably  on  top  dressings  for  their  after  support :  for,  in  my  opinion,  the 
quantity  of  heat  required,  whether  natural  or  artificial,  to  flavour  the  fruit,  and  properlv  mature 
the  buds  for  the  next  season,  is  in  direct  proportion  to  the  average  depth  of  the  roots;  therefore^ 
if  this  hypothesis  be  right,  tnose  who  deepen  their  borden  3  and  4  ft.  are  only  creating  extnuex. 
Dense  in  fuel  hereafter  to  ripen  the  wood  or  fVuit  Here  I  must  observe  that  by  ripening  the  wood 
I  do  not  mean  simply  turning  its  colour,  but  enabling  the  vine  to  cast  iu  leaves  spontaneously 
through  the  medium  of  heat  alone  and  a  dry  atmosphere ;  a  process  which  many  a  one  gets  the 
flost  to  do  instead  (a  sad  mistake).  I  need  say  nothing  about  the  formation  of  the  borders,  the 
systematic  draining,  or  the  air  pipes  of  Mr.  Forrest  (an  excellent  plan),  as  those  things,  I  pre- 
sume, cannot  be  better  done  than  at  Syon.  as  despribed  in  Vol.  V.  p.  509.  of  this  Magaaine.  Alt  I 
shall  now  say  is,  that  I  think  it  would  be  highly  desirable  to  get  a  perfect  command  over  the  sur. 
fooe  of  the  vine  border  (of  such,  of  course,  as  are  planted  outside)  with  regard  to  wet,  and  this 
may  be  accomiUishcd  by  having  a  terpawling  made  to  roll  and  unroll  occasioiuilly ;  and  I  am  sure 
that  in  seasons  anywise  wet  and  cold  it  would  be  found  extremely  advantegeous.  I  would  have 
tarpawling  rolled  on  the  border  in  all  heavy  rains  from  the  middle  of  July  until  the  fruit  and  wood 
were  ripe ;  and  towards  October  I  would  remove  it  altogether,  and  give  the  border  a  heavy  top 
dressing  of  rich  manure,  and  this  should  again  be  removed  to  any  of  the  garden  ground  in  March, 
to  give  place  to  as  much  more  of  fVesh  manure.  This  latter  dressing,  I  think,  should  not  remain 
on  after  the  middle  of  July,  but  be  removed  altogether,  and  the  border  raked  smooth,  as  the 
deeper  the  sun's  heat  penetrates  the  bonier  at  this  season  the  better.  It  is  a  common  practice  to 
kefl}  applying  top  dressing  in  kirge  quantities,  without  taking  any  off,  by  which  means  the  dspth 
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<r  tbc  border  will,  in  a  few  yean,  tacreMs  eooiiderahiy.  I  muffc  renuuk,  leitly,  that  vliMf  aie 
often  ill  uaed  by  over-beanng ;  those  who  want  lane  and  flncflaroured  grapet  mutt  not  wgan 
either  knife  or  aciuon.  If  I  am  in  error  in  any  of  thcee  points,  I  trust  I  shail  call  forth  correc 
tlon  from  some  master  hand,  and  which,  if  honest,  I  shall  be  thankful  for.  I  remain.  Sir,  Ac:  — 
RobeH  ErringUm.   Outton  Park. 

Vines fn-  a  Green-houae.  —  In  answer  to  a  Constant  Reader  (Vol.  V.  p.  733.) » 
who  wishes  to  know  what  vines  are  proper  to  plant  in  a  green-house,  chiefly  for  geraniums,  the 
health  of  which  is  entirely  studied.  If  I  must  be  candid.  I  should  saY  plant  none.  Why,  it 
would  naturally  be  asked,  should  such  an  extent  of  glass  be  unoccupied,  since  th%  practice  of 
planting  vines  is,  I  may  say,  universally  adopted,  nursery  houses  alone  excepted?  That  vines  will 
grow  and  bear  in  a  green-house,  1  readily  admit ;  but  that  geraniums  and  other  green-house 
^aiits  generally  will  do  well  I  flatly  deny ;  either  the  one  or  the  other  must  suffcr,  Dccause  the 
mants  want  all  the  air  possible  in  open  weather,  particularly  in  the  months  of  April  and  May,  both 
day  and  night.  They  should  enjoy  all  the  air  possible  in  May,  previously  to  their  being  removed 
into  the  open  air  in  June,  or  they  become  drawn  and  dwindling.  On  the  contrary,  the  vines  want 
the  house  to  be  more  close,  as  they  break  generally  in  the  end  of  April,  and  produce  their  bloom 
in  the  month  of  Mav,  when  a  little  fire  should  be  made  night  and  morning,  in  dull  cold  weather, 
which  would  greatly  accelerate  the  nowth  of  the  vines  That  light  and  air  is  indispensably 
necessary  to  the  good  culture  of  geraniums,  in  keeping  them  what  we  term  «/ocAy,  every  cultivator 
must  agree :  and  that  shade,  and  keeping  the  house  to  a  higher  temperature  than  is  required, 
must  be  highly  impro|ier,  is  also  obvious.  If  your  correspondent  is  desirous  of  having  his  gera. 
niums  fine,  let  him  plant  no  vines ;  put  if  he  must  have  both  geraniums  and  grapes,  let  htm  plant 
only  three  instead  of  six,  training  them  to  every  other  rafter.  1  know  of  none  better  to  plant  than 
three  of  the  sorts  named  by  himself,  vi&  Royal  Muscadine,  Early  White  Tenerifffe,  and  the  Black 
Hamburgh.  These  I  would  train  very  thinly  over  the  house;  if  lofty,  they  might  be  trahied  to 
wire,  in  the  manner  described  by  J.  Haycroft  (VoL  V.  oi  I  am.  Sir,  ftc  — J.  A  Unden 
Hill^  near  Maidenkead,  Jan.  18.  ISaa 

Fines for  a  Green-hotue.  —  I  observe  that  one  of  your  correspondents  (Vol.  V. 

flSS.)  wishes  to  know  whether  the  six  kinds  of  vines  he  mentions  will  succeed  in  a  green-house. 
think  only  two  of  the  six  will  succeed,  via.  the  Royal  Muscadine,  and  Black  Hamburgh :  the 
others,  although  all  of  them  good  kinds,  require  a  strong  heat :  indeed  without  it  they  will  not 
ripen  their  fruit  wdl,  and  are  only  fit  for  a  pine  stove.  The  kinds  I  would  recommend  as  most 
auitaUe  for  a  green-house,  in  addition  to  the  above-named  two.  are  the  White  and  Black  Musca- 
dine, and  Black  Cluster  (not  the  Miller  Grape) :  and  although  I  have  not  tried  the  VerdeUio  variety 
in  a  green-house,  I  am  inclined  to  think  it  will  do  very  well,  as  it  forces  well  in  pots  in  a  stove, 
and,  although  a  small  variety,  is,  upon  the  whole,  a  good  grape.  —  6.  FkltoH,  Nortkwiek  Fork, 
Jam,  ao.  IBSQ. 

Mutcadine  and  Muscat  Grapes.  In  reply  to  different  queries  respecting  the 
identity  of  the  Chasselas  and  Muscadine  grapes,  an  experienced  nurseryman,  who  has  been  a  good 
deal  in  France,  has  furnished  us  with  the  following  list  of  names  and  synonymes ;  — 

Chasselas  bianc.  Bar  sur  Aube  blanc,  Chasselas  d'Or.  These  are  diflbrent  names  of  our  Wkke 
MuteatUne.  Bunches  closely  set  and  middle  sixe ;  clear  white,  or  amber  colour ;  flavour,  delicate 
and  sugary ;  early  and  great  bearer ;  certainly  one  of  the  best  white  gn^  we  have 

Chasselas  de  Fontainbleau.  Our  Roffol  MuseadUu.  Distinguished  from  the  former,  by  its 
stronger  wood,  larger  leaves,  k»ger  bunches,  thinner  set  and  more  fleshy :  an  Unproved  variety 
of  the  former. 

Chasselas  Musqut:  The  La  Cour  of  Miller,  the  Trw  Museadhte.  The  bunches  of  this  species 
are  not  quite  so  large  as  those  of  the  White  Muscadine,  are  of  a  greener  tint,  and  ripen  later ;  the 
leaves  are  smaller,  and  not  so  deeply  lobed ;  a  good  bearer,  and  excellent  grape,  combining  the 
hardiness  and  fertility  of  the  Chasselas,  with  the  high  muAy  flavour  of  the  Frontignac.  In  these 
respects,  it  is  the  only  OM  of  the  family  to  which  the  name  of  Muscadine  is  strictly  appropriate. 

Petit  Chasselas.   Our  ParsleyJeaoed  Grape. 

Chasselas  Violet.  Our  Black  Muscadine,  or  Fmnkentkal. 

Chasschu  Noir.  Blaek  MuseadiM,  with  a  thick  set  bunch. 

Chasselas  Rouge.   Bed  Ckat$elas. 

Chasselas  Rose.  The  last  five  sorts,  though  good  grapes,  are  not  equal  to  the  fomcr,  and  ripen 
somewhat  later. 

The  fyhiie  SweeUtBoten  are  also  Chassehu  grapes,  if  we  regard  their  affinities  in  slse,  shape,  and 
flavour,  their  period  of  ripening,  the  fomily  cnaracter  of  ruddiness  in  the  young  leaves  and  extre. 
mities  of  the  shoots,  and  the  absence  of  pubescence  thereon. 

The  Muscat,  or  F^tmtigHac  grapes,  form  another  class,  which,  though  not  generally  ripening 
on  the  open  walls,  is  not  so  valuable  as  the  former  for  ordinary  use ;  yet,  from  the  superiority  of 
flavour,  they  are  indispensable  wherever  artificial  heat  can  be  applied,  llic  French  enumerate  in 
their  catalogues,  the  Muscat  Blanc,  our  White  Frontignac,  a  close  long  conical  bunch,  exceeded 
by  none  in  richness,  and  high  musky  flavour. 

Muscat  Rouge.  Bed  Frontignac,  Of  a  light  purplish  red  to  the  sun,  looser  in  the  bunch  than 
the  white,  and  akin  to  it  in  flavour. 

Muscat  Oris.  Our  Grixxled  f^rmUgnac  Of  a  striped  brick  colour :  the  bunch  not  so  large  or 
close,  but  abetter  bearer,  and  earlier  than  the  foregoing,  and  equally  high  flavoured. 

Muscat.  Our  Slack  Frontignac.  Black  Constantia,  or  Muscat  of  Jerusalem.  A  long  Uack 
bunch,  high-flavoured,  but  a  thin  bearer. 

Muscat  Noir.  Our  Bime  Froni^rnac.  Bunch  short,  very  closdy  set ;  ripens  unequally,  but  ear- 
lier  and  a  better  bearer  than  the  former :  leaves  slightly  lobed. 

Gros  noir  Musqu^  A  large  blackohouldeiyd  bunch,  but  delicate^  and  sets  badly;  leaves 
deeply  lobed. 

Muscat  noir'de  Jura.  A  black  Frontignac,  fh>m  Mount  Jura :  bunch  middle-sised ;  high  flsu 
vour  i  good  bearer,  and  ripens  early 

Muscat  d' Alexandra,  or  Passe  tongue  Musqu^e.  Our  WkiU  Mitseat  of  Alexandria, J.  B. 
KUkenn^,  AprU  19.  1828. 

Best  Sorts  of  Pine-apples  for  Cultivation.  — Sir,  C.  F.  W.  wishes  I  had  answered 
his  query  respecting  the  pine  more  folly.  My  answer  is  in  Vol  IV.  p.  186.,  and,  though  brief,  is, 
I  thLnk,  folly  to  the  point.  C.  F.  W.  says  the  Enville,  Gtobe,  Otaheite,  &c.,  are  in  high  repute  in 
his  neighbourhood,  and  that  these  sorts  are  not  mentioned  in  your  Bncudopietlia,  or  your  Treatise 
on  the  Pine,  by  an  F.  H.  S.  With  rtmrd  to  the  Enville,  it  is  as  generally  known  as  any  pine  in 
cultivation,  and  was  long  since  raised  in  C.  F.  W.'s  neighbouxhood ;  the  Globe  U  grown  in  some 
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ooneetioDi,  but  not  plentifliBy ;  the  Otahdte  has  oot  long  been  known  In  toU  coimtrr,  not  is  It 
of  much  cotuequenoe  if  it  had  never  been  known  at  all.  ftasted  one  lately  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Horticultunl  Society,  and,  though  a  handsome  fruit,  the  flavour  was  little  better  than  that  of  an 
earlv  Dutch  turnip.  This  fkct  was  observed  by  several  persons  then  in  the  room,  though  I  have 
no  doubt  that  the  flavour  was  much  deteriorated  by  its  culture,  as  the  Secretary  remarked  that 
It  had  been  ripened  in  a  very  low  temperature,  and  that  it  was  found  to  be  much  heightened  in 
flavour  when  subjected  to  the  above  low  temperature.  Plenty  of  air  and  heat  is  necessary  to  the 
high-flavouring  of  most  kinds  of  exotic  fruits.  C.  W.  F.  says,  suppose  J.  H.  confined  to  four  sorti, 
which  would  they  be  ?  I  answer.  Black  Jamaica,  Black  Antigua,  New  Providence,  and  Enville  s 
or,  if  confined  to  one  sort,  C.  F.  W.  asks,  would  I  prefer  the  Jamaica  to  the  Queen  ?  I  answer,  I 
should  prefer  the  Jamaica,  which  is  a  very  high-flavoured  fruit,  good  at  all  seasons,  fruiting  freely, 
very  juicv,  and  remarkably  heavy  for  its  sise.  If  well  grown,  it  generally  attains  to  from  3  to  4 
lbs.  weight  If  C.  F.  W.  had  wished  flvo  sorts,  I  should  have  mcluded  the  Queen,  the  acid 
flavour  of  which  is  much  admired ;  besides,  it  is  bv  fkt  the  best  to  be  placed  in  the  hande  of  a 
novice,  being  a  very  free  grower,  early  fruiter,  and  of  more  easy  culture  than  any  other  Variety. 
But  this  and  all  other  kinds  of  pmes  should  be  grown  separately ;  the  Queen  to  come  in  flrst, 
then  the  Enviile  and  Providence,  and  then  the  Antigua  and  Jamaica.  These  sorts  will  supply 
the  table  till  Christmas.  But  let  me  not  be  understood  to  say  the  Antigua  and  Jamaica  should 
be  ripened  in  autumn,  as  the  best  season  is  from  the^lst  of  July  to  the  1st  of  October ;  but  they  are 
better  winter  pines  than  any  other.  The  Queen  seen  by  C.  F,  W.,  with  a  small  crown,  may  have 
been  the  Ripley ;  but  the  sise  of  the  crown  is  a  poor  criterion  to  judge  by,  as  idl  kinds  of  pines 
will  bear  crowns  of  various  sizes.  I  cut  an  EnviUepine,  in  18S6,  which  weighed  7i  lbs.,  16  ox.  to 
the  pound,  with  a  remarkably  small  crown.  In  the  same  pit  were  others  weighing  not  more  than 
1|  Ibk,  with  crowns  extremely  large.  The  Ripley  has  generally  a  small  crown,  with  the  spines  on 
its  leaves  bent  inwards,  and  is  the  improved  variety  of  the  Queen,  and  the  best  kind  of  pine  for  a 
beginner  to  cultivate.  I  wish  C.  F.  W.  to  know  that  I  am  aware  there  are  some  very  eminent 
pine-growers  in  hiB  county,  from  whom  he  may  obtain  much  lietter  information  than  I  am  able 
to  give  on  the  culture  of  tne  pine-apple;  and  although  this  fruit  Is  now  very  generally  grown, 
the  best  method  of  its  culture  Is  as  generally  very  little  understood :  indeed  it  is  astonishmg  to  see 
the  diflfanence  in  the  appearance  of  [nnes  in  visiting  gardens  in  a  district  of  a  few  miles.  Wishing 
C.  F.  W.  success  in  all  his  horticultural  pursuits,  I  tieg  to  aav  that  I  shall  be  always  most  ready  to 
answer  every  question  he  may  ask  on  the  culture  of  fruits,  flowers,  and  vegetables.'  Yours,  &c.  — 
James  Houtman.  SepLWSS. 

The  Culture  of  Ginger,  with  the  best  receipt  for  preserving  it,  and  the  season  of 
the  year  when  it  is  flt  for  that  purpose,  is  much  desired  by  —  C  Jtf.  Dec.  5.  1829. 

We  shall  be  glad  to  hear  from  Mr.  DufT,  or  some  other  correspondent,  on  this  subject  —  ComL 

Failure  of  Early  Charlton  Peas,  —  Sir,  I  am  not  certain  whether  what  I  am 
about  to  propose  is  a  very  foolish  question,  or  whether]  it  is  a  question  for  the  learned ;  but  of 
this  1  am  certain,  that  it  is  rather  a  serious  matter  with  me ;  and  I  therefore  b^  that  you  will  be 
so  Indulgent  as  to  allow  it  to  occupy  a  spare  place  in  the  next  Number  of  your  fiiMgazlne,  whereby 
I  doubt  not  we  shall  ascertain  its  true  weight 

On  the  15th  of  last  January  I  sowed  some  Early  Charlton  Peas,  6n  a  tolerably  rich,  dry,  well- 
tempered  soil :  on  the  6th  of  February  I  sowed  some  more  of  the  same  sort  adjoining  the  first,  and 
other  sorts  adjmning  these ;  shortly  after  I  began  to  think  the  first-sown  ones  long  in  coming  up, 
examined  them,  and  found  them  rotten  in  the  ground.  I  then  examined  the  seoond-sowii  CharU 
tons,  and  found  them  in  the  same  state.  The  other  sorts  were  coming  as  well  as  ever  peas  did,  and 
ultimately  brought  an  excellent  crop.  Now,  the  question  is  (seeing  that  the  Charitons  had  equal 
advantages  with  the  other  sorts),  what  is  the  most  probable  inference  to  be  drawn  from  the  failure 
of  the  Charitons  ?  that  it  was  an  improper  sort  to  t>e  sown  at  that  season  ?  or  that  the  seed  was 
bad  ?  I  think  I  may  as  well  tell  you,  that  I  found  it  necessary  to  mention  the  failure  of  the 
Charitons  to  my  master,  and  the  most  probable  cause  (as  I  thought),  4hat  they  were  old  seed. 
My  master  happening  soon  after  to  meet  with  the  seedsman,  mentioneid  the  affair  to  him,  and  he 
pronounced  me  **  the  most  ignorofU  man  in  the  worlds**  for  supposing  that  they  were  old  seed. 
He  stated  the  failure  to  be  caused  by  '*  the  sudden  changes  thejf  were  suMect  to  feel  at  that  season,** 
heat  and  cold,  drought  and  wet,  &c.  8ic  I  was  very  much  surprised  to  learn  tnat  my  master  ere- 
dited  this  statement ;  and,  of  course,  he  doubted  mine.  He,  being  an  upright  man,  detests  an 
bnposttion,  and  doubtless  thought  himself  imposed  <m  by  me,  in  one  shape  or  other:  he  men- 
tioned  to  me  the  seedsman's  reply,  which  caused  some  unpleasantness  between  us.  I  disputed 
Che  truth  of  the  seedsman's  philosophy,  and  shall  continue  to  do  so,  until  I  see  it  either  supported 
by  facts,  or  demonstrated  by  philosophical  truths.  I  trust  that  your  readers  will  either  correct  or 
confirm  my  opinion,  for  I  am  always  glad  to  learn,  and  beg  that  you  will  favour  me  with  your 
opinion  on  the  matter,  in  some  spare  corner  of  your  next  Number,  which  will  greatly  oblige.  Sir. 
yours,  &c  —  P«iim.  Wkw.  10.  1829.  »»  » 

Comjyarative  Advantages  of  Smoke  and  Hot  water  in  heating  Hot'houses,  Sir,  I 

have  for  sometime  employed  myself,  preparatory  to  building  a  range  of  forcing.houses,  in  enquir- 
ing as  to  the  comparative  advantages  of  the  old  smoke  flues,  and  the  recently  introduced  system  of 
hot-water  pipes.  The  opinions  of^ the  most  experienced  horticulturists  are  so  equally  divided  and 
opposed  regarding  these  two  methods  of  generating  heat,  that  I  feel  quite  perplexed  which  to 
adopt;  and,  thercabre  take  the  liberty  of  addressing  this  letter  to  you.  In  hopes  that,  through  the 
meoium  of  your  Gardener's  Magaxine,  you  will  be  kind  enough  to  communicate  either  your  own 
sentiments  on  this  subject,  or  to  request  some  of  your  numerous  contributors  to  favour  the 
public  and  myself  with  a  comparison  of  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  both  systems.  I 
ought,  perhaps,  to  mention  the  opinion  given  to  me  by  one  experienced  gardener,  who  has  been 
for  some  time  working  houses  on  both  constructions,  that  hot  water  causes  a  decidedly  more 
luxuriant  growth  of  wood  and  larger  fhiit.  but  that  the  flavour  is  always  inferior  to  what  is 
grown  hi  houses  on  the  old  principle.  He  believes  the  pipes  are  perfectly  air-tight,  but  has  never 
used  a  hydrometer. 'and  on  that  account  the  accuracy  or  the  comparison  may  perhsips  be  ques- 
tionable. You  will  also,  I  think,  be  conferring  a  benefit  on  the  public,  by  a  paper  respecting  the 
application  of  hot  water  to  the  growth  of  melons,  cucumbers,  early  potatoes,  &c.,  in  pits,  accom- 
Denied  by  a  plan.  In  districts  where  coals  are  plentiful,  the  annual  expense  (independently  of  the 
first  cost)  would  probably  be  considerably  less  than  the  use  of  fermenting  horse-Utter,  and  tend 
much  to  prevent  the  disagreements  between  the  gardener  and  farmer,  which  in  all  establishment 
too  flrequently  occur.   I  am.  Sir,  &c.  —  R.  H.  R.  Ftb.  24b  189a 

The  result  of  what  we  see  and  hear  is,  that  the  mode  of  heating  by  hot  water,  whether  in  stoves, 
forcing-houses,  green-houses,  or  hot-wails,  is  decidedly  preferaUe  to  steam  or  smoke  flues,  or  any 
other  mode  hitherto  in  use.  For  hot-beds  we  do  not  say  that  hot-water  is  superior  to  dung,  but 
we  think  it  at  aU  cvenU  equal  to  that  material.  —  ConO. 
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Dec.  15.  1829.  —  Read.  On  the  cultivation  of  the  Pine-ap^e;  bv  Mr. 
William  Jarrett.  On  raising  Apple  Trees  from  Pips ;  by  the  Rev.  James 
Venables,  C.M.H.S. 

Exhibited,    iS^chys  palustris,  forced,  from  Mr.  Ghreen,  23.  Alpha  Road ; 
good  specimens  of  the  manner  in  which  this  plant  may  bie  forced,  and  very 
similar  to  asparagus  in  appearance  (see  Vol. V.  p.  546.).    Black  Jamaica 
Pine-apple,  from  Mr.  William  Jarrett.  This  was  a  remarkably  good  soecimen, 
»  in  illustration  of  a  paper  read  this  day.    Seedling  Apple,  from  the  Kev.  Jas. 

Venables,  C.M.H.S. ;  a  handsome  good  variety,  illustrative  of  Mr.  Venables's 

paper  read  this  day.    Yorkshire  Greening  Apple,  from  Adams,  Esq., 

of  Enfield.  Three  sorts  of  Apples,  from  the  Rev.  Frederick  Beadon,  F.H.b. 

From  the  Garden  of  the  Society.  Forty-one  sorts  of  Apples,  fourteen  sorts 
of  Pears,  Fruit  of  Passiiiora  ma]if6rmis,  Montserrat  Pine-apple,  Enville 
Pine-apple,  four  sorts  of  Cardoons,  nine  sorts  of  Celery,  and  fourteen  sorts 
of  Chrysanthemums.  « 
»  Jan.  5. 18.30.  —  Read.  On  the  cultivation  of  Mushrooms ;  by  Mr.  Joseph 
Parker.  On  the  cultivation  of  the  Chrysanthemum ;  by  Mr.  R.  L.  Howes. 

Exhibited.  Madras  Citrons,  from  the  Earl  of  Avlesford,  F.H.S. ;  noble 
specimens,  in  the  greatest  perfection .  Oranges  and  Lemons,  from  William 
Wynne,  Esq.  F.H.S.,  the  produce  of  Mr.  Wynne's  garden  at  Camberwell. 
A  Melon  from  Ceph^onia,  from  Green,  Esq.  This  melon  was  exhi- 
bited at  the  Meeting  on  the  1st  of  December  last:  upon  being  tasted  this 
day,  it  was  found  to  have  a  green  flesh,  and  to  be  of  no  good  quality,  as 
winter  melons  usually  are.  Seven  sorts  of  Grapes,  from  Mr.  John  Hay- 
thorn,  C.M.H.S.  The  specimens  were  well  preserved,  and  good  of  their 
kinds.  Torreneuvaise  Pears,  from  Captain  Le  Couteur,  C.M.H.S.  The 
Bezy  de  Caissois,  and  the  Hessel  or  Nutmeg,  are  all  synon^mes  of  this  very 
usenil  and  good  variety  of  pear,  which  is  usually  in  perfection  in  March. 
Six  sorts  of  Apples  from  Mr.  Hugh  Ronalds,  F.H.S.  Seedling  Apples  from 
Nonpareil  Pips,  from  Captain  Le  Couteur,  C.MH.S.  It  proved  an  excel- 
lent variety ;  and,  upon  tasting,  was  found  to  possess  so  much  of  the  Golden 
Pippin  flavour,  as  well  as  of  that  of  the  Nonpareil,  that  it  was  difficult  to 
decide  to  which  it  bore  the  greatest  resemblance. 

From  the  Garden  of  the  Society.  Forty-six  sorts  of  Apples,  fourteen  sorts 
of  Pears,  nine  sorts  of  Beet-root,  and  Oxnoble  Potatoes  forced  in  boxes. 

Jan.  19. —  Mr.  R.  Gordon  of  Leweston  House,  near  Sherborne,  M.  P.  for 
Cricklade,  asked  Mr.  Sabine  whether  the  facts  stated  in  a  letter  in  the  Thites 
of  Jan.  15.  (a  copy  of  which,  with  some  variations  by  its  author,  appeared 
in  our  last  Number,  p.  1 14.)  were  correct ;  to  which  the  latter  gentleman 
replied  that  they  were,  except  as  to  minor  points.  Aher  some  discussion, 
the  following  notice,  having  been  signed  by  six  or  more  Fellows,  in  compli- 
ance with  uie  by-laws,  was  read  from  tne  chair :  —  "To  the  Chairman 
presiding  at  the  Meeting  of  Jan.  19. 1830.  We,  the  undersigned  Members 
of  the  Horticultural  Society  of  London,  beg  to  give  notice,  that  a  proposi- 
tion will  be  made  for  the  appointment  of  a  Committee  to  enquire  mto  the 
Greneral  Expenditure  and  Management  of  the  Society  at  the  next  General 
Meeting.  (Signed)  R.  Gordon,  Thomhugh  Gurdon,  Charles  Edw.  Pigou, 
Henry  Rycrofl,  Lewis  Hayes  Petit,  G.  A.  Thursby,  Charles  Webb,  WilBaia 
Broniley. 

It  was  resolved  that,  in  this  particular  case,  the  by-laws  requiring  all 
notices  to  be  suspended  at  the  next  Meeting,  and  discussed  at  the  Meeting 
next  following,  siiould  be  dispensed  with ;  and  that  the  subject  should  be 
brought  forward  immediately  afler  reading  tibe  minutes  at  the  Meeting  on 
the  2d  of  February. 

Exhibited.    Lambert's  lai^gc  Nut  of  the  years  1828  and  1829,  from  Aylmer 
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Sourke  Lambert,  Esq.  F.H.S.  The  foimer  of  these  had  been  00  well  pfi^ 
Berved,  that  they  were  not  distinguishable  from  the  fresh  ones. 

From  the  Garden  of  the  Society.  Thirty-eight  sorts  of  Apples,  nine  aoftf 
of  Pears,  Asparagus  forced  in  the  open  ground,  seedling  Rhobafb,  laigie- 
rooted  Succory,  Italian  Succory,  and  Chicoree  saorage  panacb^ 

Feb,  2.  —  After  a  motion  of  Mr.  Gordon,  in  ponRiaoce  of  his  notice 
on  the  affiiirs  of  the  Horticultural  Sodetj,  the  foUowing  letter  from  the 
jMreaident,  Mr.  Knight,  was  read: — ^  Gentkanen,  I  address  the  follow* 
letter  to  you,  respectiiv  die  raported  embarrassed  state  of  the  funds  of 
this  Society  with  exceedio^y  painml  feelings :  but  I  am  vei;y  anxious  to  state 
to  its  memhen  caRoaaMtanoes  under  which  I  remained  unacquainted,  till 
withtQ  a  km  ikq^B  ni  the  present  dine,  with  the  existence  of  such  embarrass- 

WkflB  die  honour  of  being  made  president  of  this  Society  was  first  pro- 
fWiBed  to  me  (I  had  never  previously,  for  a  moment,  entertamed  a  thought 
^faepiring  to  the  office),  I  stated  in  answer,  that,  if  I  became  president,  the 
distance  of  my  reffldence,  and  the  nature  of  my  pursuits,  must  preclude  the 
possibility  of  my  being  present  in  London  to  attend  to  the  local  management 
of  the  affiurs  of  the  Society ;  and  I  only  assented  to  be  nominated  on  the 
condition  that  no  other  person  was  proposed ;  and,  subsequently,  when  the 
wealth  and  nuniber  of  tne  members  of  the  Society  had  greatly  increased,  I 
addressed  a  similar  declaration  from  the  chair,  and  expressed  my  willingness 
to  resign  mv  office.  I  had  then  reasons,  which  were  very  flattering  to  me, 
to  believe  that  the  Society  did  not  wish  me  to  resign  my  office ;  and  I  re- 
tained it,  requesting,  however,  that  the  members  of  the  Society  would  not^ 
through  '  any  tenderness  of  feeling  towards  me,  retain  me  in  office  a  single 
hour  to  the  injury  of  the  Society.'  I  therefore  trust  that  the  local  management 
of  the  official  business  of  the  Society  was  not  amongst  the  duties  which 
the  members  who  did  me  the  honour  to  elect  me  expected  me  to  perform. 

•*  In  thus  exculpating  mvself,  I  do  not  mean  to  shifr  or  cast  any  blame 
upon  the  other  officers  of  the  Society.  They  were  misled  by  apparently 
well  founded  expectations  of  assistance,  which  subsequently  proved  falla- 
cious, to  take  too  large  a  garden,  with  too^eat  a  consequent  establishment, 
and  from  that  source  all  our  subsequent  difficulties  appear  to  me  to  have 
sprung.  I  trust,  however,  that  our  present  embarrassments  will  be,  without 
much  difficulty,  overcome ;  and  I  beg  to  say,  that,  individually,  I  shall  be 
happy  to  contribute  my  assistance  in  any  way  which  may  aid  in  restoring  to 
prosperity  an  Institution  which  has  already  done  much,  and  is  calculated  to 
do  much  more,  public  service.  I  beg  to  add,  that  I  would  have  attended  this 
Meeting,  if  I  could  have  made  myself  in  any  degree  useful.  I  remain,  Gen- 
tlemen, &c.  &c.  —  ^Signed)  Thot,  And,  Knight,    Doumton,  Jan,  27, 1830." 

A  Committee  ot  Enquiry  of  thirteen  was  then  appointed,  viz. :  —  The 
Earl  of  Sefton,  Sir  J.  Paul,  Mr.  R.  Colbome,  Mr.  W.  Harrison,  Mr.  W. 
-Blake,  Mr.  W.  Bromley,  Mr.  G.  Silvertop,  Mr.  J.  Pontifex,  Mr.  W.  Murray, 
Mr.  Orde,  Mr.  Gordon,  Mr.  Ellice,  and  Sir  John  Sebright. 

A  good  deal  of  discussion  took  place  at  this  Meeting,  in  which,  as  it  may 
be  supposed,  Mr.  Sabine  was  rather  roughly  handled,  and  accused  of  having 
wilfully  concealed  the  real  state  of  the  Society's  afl&irs.  Mr.  Sabine  ob- 
served, that  the  appointment  of  the  committee  gave  great  satisfaction  to  him, 
and,  he  was  sure,  to  every  other  officer  of  the  Society.    He  had  held  his 

E resent  situation  of  honorary  secretary  to  the  Society  for  14  years,  and  he 
ad  attended  to  it,  even  to  the  neglect  of  his  own  private  affiiirs.  He  had 
never  got,  nor  had  ever  sought,  any  remuneration  for  his  services,  but  the 
consciousness  that  he  was  doing  good  in  promoting  the  objects  of  so  useful 
an  Institution.  For  the  last  tour  years,  the  busmess  of^  the  Society  had 
become  extremely  onerous,  and  he  would  have  resigned  his  situation  but  for 


Society  ha  might  have  committed  errors,  but  be  hoped  that  the  members  of 


In  the  course  of  his  services  in  the 
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the  Society  would  give  him  credit  for  their  not  bdng  intentional ;  and  he 
had  the  consciousness,  and  it  gave  him  great  pleasure  to  reflect  on  it,  that 
much  ^od  had  been  done  by  the  Horticultural  Society  through  his  instru- 
mentality. If  any  persons  were  ofifended  at  any  part  of  his  conduct,  he  was 
extremely  sorry  tor  it ;  and  he  could  assure  them,  and  every  member  of  the 
Society,  that,  whatever  he  had  done,  he  never  meant  any  thing  unkindly. 
(Hear,  hear.)  He  most  cordially  gave  his  support  to  the  motion,  and 
would  promote  the  objects  of  the  committee  to  be  appointed  by  every 
means  m  his  power. 

ExhUnted.  Raphia  Palm  and  Vaquois  Plant,  from  Rear- Admiral  Gage, 
F.H.S.  Forty  sorts  of  Apples,  from  Mr.  Joseph  Kirke,  F.H.S.  Fifty-two 
sorts  of  Apples,  twelve  sorts  of  Pears,  Oxnoble  Potatoes  forced  in  pots,  Bucks 
Rhubarb,  Eiford  Rhubarb,  /2heum  undulatum,  and  Large^ootea  Succory. 

Feb,  16. — Mr.  Gordon  made  the  following  Report  from  the  Committee  of 
Enquiry :  —  The  Conmiittee  appointed  at  the  last  General  Meeting  beg 
leave  to  report  that  they  are  diligently  proceeding  in  their  invest^tion,  and 
intend  to  lay  before  the  Society  a  full  statement  of  its  af&drs  with  as  little 
delay  as  possible.  The  Committee  consider  it  as  an  imperative  duty,  to 
report  that  considerable  embarrassment  has  arisen  to  the  Society  from  the 
arrears  of  subscriptions  not  having  been  paid  up ;  and  that,  according  to  the 
statements  laid  before  them,  such  arrears,  on  the  1st  of  January  last,  toge- 
ther with  money  due  for  Transactums  sold,  exceeded  the  sum  of  6000/.  *,  of 
which  but  a  small  portion  has  since  been  collected.  They  therefore  strongly 
reconunend  that  every  Fellow  should  be  called  upon  to  lose  no  time  in  pay- 
ing up  his  subscription." 

Exhibitedyfrom  the  Garden  of  the  Society,  Forty-two  sorts  of  Apples,  and 
seventeen  sorts  of  Pears. 

March  2.  —  ExMbited.  Five  sorts  of  Apples,  from  Geoige  ToUet,  Esq. 
Oranges  and  Lemons,  from  the  Rev.  J.  L.  Luscombe,  Coombe  Royal,  De- 
vonslure.  A  seedling  Pear,  from  George  Toilet,  Esq.,  of  Betley  Hall. 
Fifty-eight  sorts  of  Apples,  and  nine  sorts  of  Pears. 

The  Report  of  the  Committee  was  read  by  Mr.  Gordon,  its  Chairman,  and 
the  foUowmg  is  its  ess'ence :  — 

Accounts.  —  The  Committee  have  commenced  their  enquiries  into  the 
finances  of  the  Society  from  April  30.  1815,  it  being  found  impossible  to 
commence  a  useful  investigation  at  an  earlier  period.  From  1815  to  the 
present  time  the  accounts  have  been  annually  audited,  and  a  "  State  of  the 
Accounts  of  the  Horticultural  Society  of  London  "  (which  did  not  include 
the  Garden  Account),  printed  and  distributed  to  the  Fellows  at  the  Anni- 
versarv  Meetings.  But  the  Committee  observe,  with  regret,  that  the  prac- 
tice of  stating  in  such  audit-sheets  the  amount  of  debts  due  to  and  from  the 
Society  was  discontinued  after  the  1st  of  May,  1826.  The  Accountant  of 
the  Society,  in  his  evidence,  says  that  he  was  specially  ordered,  in  the  year 
1827,  in  making  up  the  account,  not  to  add,  as  he  had  formerly  done,  a 
statement  of  the  debts  of  the  Society.  From  this  omission,  the  auditors, 
such  of  them  at  least  as  did  not  belong  to  the  Council,  may  have  been 
unable  to  obtain  a  just  view  of  the  affairs  of  the  Society.  Audit-sheets 
have  also  been  delivered  at  the  Anniversarv  Meetings,  entitled  "  A  State- 
ment of  the  Accounts  of  the  Garden  of  the  Horticultural  Society ; "  but 
such  audit-eheets  never  contained  any  entry  of  the  debts,  either  on  bond 
or  simple  contract,  due  for  garden  expenses.  The  Committee  consider  that 
these  audit-sheets,  taken  eiUier  separately  or  together,  did  not  give  the  Fel- 

*  A  considerable  number  of  Fellows  are  in  arrear  with  their  subscriptions,  and  upwards  of 
twenty  have  not  even  paid  their  admission  fees.  The  list  includes  one  king  (George  I  v.),  for  hia 
subscription  to  the  garden,  500  guineas ;  one  duke,  one  marauess,  thirteen  earls  or  lordsl  seven, 
teen  honourable*  or  sons  of  lords,  and  twelve  clergymen.  The  amount  of  unpaid  admission  fees 
amounu  to  upwards  of  lOOlf.,  and  they  are  almost  entirely  due  by  bonourablea.  In  the  list  of  com. 
mooers  there  is  not  a  name  of  an  obscure  individual,  of  a  nurseryman,  or  serving  gardtner :  these 
were  made  to  pay  regularly.  —  OmdL 
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lows  of  the  Society  such  infonnation  as  they  had  a  right  to  expect.  The 
Committee  observe,  in  the  audit-sheet  of  May,  1826,  the  following  entries  i—r 
*•  The  Society  is  indebted  to  various  persons  about  2800/."  "  The  So- 
ciety is  indebted  on  bonds,  to  FeUows,  550/."  By  a  statement  of  the  simple 
contract  debts  of  the  Society  produced  before  the  Committee,  it  appears 
that  the  Societj^  was  then  [viz.  in  May,  1826]  in  debt  not  2800/.,  but  3914/. 
39.  10</.,  exclusive  of  garden  debts,  which,  at  that  period,  amounted  to 
3483/. :  making  the  whole  of  the  simple  contract  debts  then  due  7397/.  3«. 
\Qd,  In  addition  to  the  550/.  stated  to  be  due  on  bonds  to  Fellows 
(balance  of  money  borrowed  for  the  purchase  and  fitting  up  of  the  house), 
11,000/.  was  then  due  on  bonds  on  the  garden  account.  [Thus,  while,  by 
the  audit^sheet  of  May,  1826,  the  Society  appeared  to  be  in  debt,  in  all, 
2800/.  and  550/.,  equal  to  3350/.,  it  was  in  reality  indebted  to  the  enormous 
amount  of  7397/.  3«.  \Qd.  and  11,000/.,  equal  to  18,397/.  Zs.  \0d,] 

The  Accountant  of  the  Society  considers  that,  from  the  way  in  which  the 
books  of  the  Society  were  kept,  no  Fellow  of  the  Society  could  have  been 
aware  of  the  state  of  its  debts,  because  no  book  of  debts  was  kept. 

The  Committee  hesitate  not  to  advise,  that  no  auditor  should  hereafter 
be  appointed  who  is  a  member  of  the  Council  or  of  the  Grarden  Committee ; 
and  that  the  auditors  (appointed  annually  at  a  General  Meeting)  should  not 
merely  compare  the  treasurer's  accounts  with  the  banker's  books  and  the 
vouchers,  but  should  examine  the  bills,  enquire  into  the  debts,  and  remark 
upon  the  expenditure  of  the  Society  f  and  that  they  should  have  power  to 
suggest,  from  time  to  time,  alterations  in  the  form  of  keeping  the  accounts 
or  of  preparing  the  audit-sheets,  which  they  might  deem  best  calculated  to 
convey  correct  information  to  the  Fellows  of  the  Society. 

DeoU  and  Assets.  — The  debts  of  the  Society  amount  to  14,200/.  on  bond^ 
of  whrch  1 1,700/.  were  incurred  on  account  of  the  garden.  The  simple  con* 
tract  debts  amounted  to  5507/.  on  the  31st  of  December  last ;  and,  in  con- 
seouence  of  the  advertisement  directed  to  be  inserted  in  the  public  papers, 
only  47/.  2*.  Sd,  of  debts  not  previously  delivered  in  have  been  claimed :  in 
all,  19,754/.  2*.  8rf. 

The  assets  of  the  Society  are  estimated  at  16,500/.,  exclusive  of  the  sub* 
scriptions  payable  in  May  next. 

AetrendimerU,  —  The  Conunittee  are  of  opinion  that  a  saving  of  not  less 
than  2120/.  per  annum  may  be  effected. 

Estimate  of  future  Income  and  Expenditure.  —  The  average  income  of  the 
Society  amounted,  for  the  last  three  ^ears,  to  7900/. ;  but  the  Committee 
have  thought  it  more  prudent,  and  with  a  view  to  calculation  of  expendi* 
ture,  not  to  estimate  the  future  income  of  the  Society  at  more  than  6000/^ 
The  Committee  consider  that  all  the  expenses  ought  to  be,  and  may  be, 
brought  for  the  future  within  a  sum  not  exceeding  4000/.  a  year.  They  hope 
they  may  fairly  calculate  on  a  surplus  income  of  2000/.  per  annum  at  the 
least,  to  be  applied  to  the  payment  of  interest  and  capital  of  debts. 

Management,  —  The  Committee  conceive  that  the  embarrassments  of 
the  Society  have  chiefly  arisen  from  the  imprudence  of  the  Council  in 
taking  a  garden  on  so  large  a  scale,  without  having  secured  adequate  funds 
either  for  its  formation  or  maintenance.  The  cost  of  the  formation,  and  ex- 
penses of  cultivating  and  maintaining  the  garden  for  the  eight  years  from  1822 
to  1830  have  exceeded  the  amount  of  all  separate  subscriptions  for  the  form- 
ation, annual  subscriptions,  admission  fees,  produce  sold,  and  incomings  of 
every  description  for  the  same  period,  by  the  large  sum  of  nearly  29,000/. 

The  Committee  believe  that  the  gardener  has  been  too  much  under 
control,  as  he  has  not  the  j^wer  to  appoint,  promote,  or  dismiss  his 
labourers,  and,  consequently,  is  deprived  of  proper  influence  over  them ; 
nor  can  he  direct  works  to  be  done  in  the  garden  without  a  previous 
rimort  to  the  Secretary,  and  a  subsequent  permission  granted  by  him. 
They  further  believe  that  such  and  other  multiplied  and  useless  reports 
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have  caused  much  expense  and  waste  of  time,  without  producing  adequate 
advantage. 

Some  dissatisfactioti  has  arisen  from  the  garden  regulations,  as  to  distri- 
bution of  cutting,  seeds,  &c. ;  and  some  allusion  has  been  made  to  a  8up» 
posed  partialis  m  the  selection  of  Fellows,  to  whom  such  distribution  has 
been  made.  The  Committee,  however,  although  their  attention  has  been 
directed  to  this  point,  have  received  no  satisfactory  proof  that  there  is  any 
ground  for  such  an  imputation,  saving  that  a  preference,  according  to  the 
rules  of  the  Society,  has  been  given  to  those  Fellows  who  have  contributed 
to  the  funds  exclusively  applied  to  the  formation  or  maintenance  of  the 
garden. 

The  orchard  has  been  universally  acknowledged  to  deserve  great  praise, 
and  is  admitted  to  be  a  most  useful  and  important  experiment  for  the  pur- 
pose of  ascertaining  the  different  sorts  of  apples  and  pears,  their  vanous 
synonymcs  and  relative  merits,  and  by  affording  the  means  of  obtaining 
grafts  of  any  particular  sorts  that  may  be  wanted  without  risk  of  mistake. 

It  is'  incumbent  on  the  Council  to  take  the  most  efficient  means  for  cul- 
tivating the  garden  in  future  in  the  best  possible  manner,  so  that  it  may  be 
a  pattern  for  neatness,  regularity,  and  proper  arrangement ;  and  may  afford 
the  best  opportunities  for  instructing  young  men,  of  comparing  different 
83r8tem8,  of  trying  new  improvements,  encouraging  useful  and  ornamental 
productions,  and  of  introducing,  preserving,  and  even  acclimatising  new 
flowers,  fruits,  and  plants. 

The  Committee  are  of  opinion  that  the  cultivation  of  plants  which  can 
only  be  considered  as  botanical  curiosities,  was  not  one  of  the  original 
objects  of  the  Society ;  they  therefore  recommend  that  such  plants  should 
be  disposed  of,  and  that  the  future  cultivation  of  them  should  be  dis- 
continued. 

*  The  Committee  report  that,  notwithstanding  the  great  number  of  clerks 
employed  in  Regent  Street,  much  of  the  material  business  of  the  Society 
has  fallen  greatly  into  arrear.  Neglect  has  taken  place  in  the  correspond- 
ence of  the  Society,  in  the  transmission  of  medals  and  diplomas,  in  regis- 
tering resignations,  and  m  recording  in  proper  time  the  minutes  of  the 
Council. 

The  Committee  are  unwilling  to  refer  to  any  of  the  circumstances  relat- 
'  ing  to  Mr.  Turner's  defalcation :  but  they  feel  themselves  compelled  to  state 
tlmt,  by  evidence  taken  before  them,  it  appears  that,  before  the  transaction 
took  place  which  caused  Mr.  Turner's  dismissal,  a  deficiency  in  his  accounts 
to  the  amount  of  500/.  had  been  discovered ;  and  that,  on  the  amount  being 
repaid  by  his  friends,  no  notice  of  the  fact  was  communicated  either  to  the 
Council,  the  Auditors,  or  the  General  Meeting,  and  Mr.  Turner  was  con- 
tinued in  the  service  of  the  Society. 

The  Committee  trust  that  hereafter  the  greatest  care  will  be  taken  in 
selecting  the  papers  to  be  printed  in  the  TVantactionty  and  that  the  more 
economical  plan  of  publication  recommended  by  them  to  the  Council  will 
be  adopted. 

The  whole  cost  of  Traruactiont  appears  up  to  the  present  time  to  have 
amounted  to  about  25,250/.,  and  the  amount  received  back  for  copies  sold 
to  have  exceeded  19,000/. ;  so  that  the  cost  of  about  15,000  copies  deli- 
vered gratuitously  in  the  last  ten  years  has  not  exceeded  6000/.,  the  particu- 
lars of  which  account  are  inserted  in  the  Appendix. 

Mr.  Sabine  having  signified  his  intention  of  retiring  firom  the  office  of 
Honorary  Secretary,  the  Council  communicated  to  Uie  Committee  their 
intention  of  recommending  an  officer  with  a  salary,  who  should  perform  the 
united  duties  of  Secretary  and  Assistant  Secretary. 

The  Committee  highly  approve  of  a  salaried  officer  performing  all  the 
executive  duties  of  the  Secretary,  and  that  he  should  be  required  at  every 
Meeting  of  the  Council  to  lay  before  them  a  detailed  account  of  die  finances 
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of  the  Society ;  end  thftt  a  ibrm  should  be  adopted  for  bringmg  before  the 
Council  a  statement  of  all  that  is  due  to  and  from  the  Society,  together 
with  the  amount  of  monies  paid  and  received  since  the  previous  Meeting. 
As,  however,  it  is  very  desu^ble  that  such  salaried  Secretary  should  not 
have  a  seat  in  the  Council,  nor  a  vote  in  its  deliberations,  but  should  only 
attend  the  Council  when  required,  it  will  be  necessary  to  appoint  a  new 
Honorary  Secretary,  such  officer  being  directed  by  the  charter  to  have  a 
seat  m  the  Council. 

The  Committee  are  further  of  opinion,  that  every  officer  of  the  Society 
who  is  hereafler  to  be  entrusted  with  the  collection  or  receipt  of  monies, 
should  find  adequate  security. 

Conclusion,  —  The  Committee  having  thus  prepared  their  Report  under 
secNurate  heads,  take  leave  to  ofier  a  few  concluding  remarks :  — 

The  Committee  disapprove  of  the  manner  in  which  the  accounts  were 
prepared,  and  particularly  remark  that  the  amount  of  debts  was  never  sub* 
mitted  to  the  auditors ;  and  that  no  entry  can  be  found  in  the  Council 
minutes  subsequently  to  the  15th  of  October,  1824,  of  the  attention  of  that 
body  having  been  specially  directed  to  this  subject.  They  notice  the  inaccu- 
rate statement  of  debts  in  the  audit  sheets  of  1826  [3350/.  instead  of 
18,397/.  3s,  IQd,],  and  the  omission  of  all  statements  of  debt  in  subsequent 
years ;  and  they  consider  that  the  FeUows  could  neither  obtain  an  accurate 
knowledge  of  the  affairs  of  the  Society  from  the  annual  accounts  passed 
by  the  Auditors,  nor  from  the  books,  if  they  had  been  disposed  to  examine 
them. 

The  Committee  complain  of  want  of  courtesy  to  the  Fellows,  of  negli- 
gent management,  of  profuse  expenditure,  and  of  injudicious  engagements 
contracted  without  due  consideration  of  the  means  by  which  they  were  to 
be  fulfilled ;  but  while  they  regret  the  necessity  of  stating  these  opinions, 
they  have  the  highest  gratification  in  maintaming  that  there  is  not  the 
slightest  reason  for  suspecting  anj^  of  the  present  officers  of  fraud  or  pecu- 
lation, nor  do  they  conceive  that  interested  motives  can  by  any  possibility 
be  attributed  to  those  who  without  salary  or  reward  have  conducted  the 
affidrs  of  the  Society. 

The  Committee  report,  that  notwithstanding  they  have  felt  themselves 
obliged  to  animadvert  upon  various  instances  of  mismanagement  of  the 
af&irs  of  the  Society,  yet  it  is  in  evidence  before  them  that  many  objects 
of  the  Society  have  been  substantially  fulfilled ;  that  the  foreign  missions 
for  collecting  plants,  and  more  especially  that  of  Mr.  Douglas,  have  been 
eminently  beneficial ;  that  the  TransacUoni  contain  a  body  of  valuable 
information  upon  various  subjects  of  horticultural  interest,  and  have  been 
published  ancl  distributed  to  the  members  without  exhausting  in  any  mate- 
rial degree  the  funds  of  the  Society ;  that  on  the  merits  of  die  orchard,  as 
an  important  and  usefiil  experiment,  there  is  not  the  smallest  doubt.  The 
Committee  are  sensible  that  these  results  could  not  have  been  attained 
without  continued  exertion  and  superintendence ;  and  they  are  satisfied  that 
whatever  errors  may  have  been  committed  have  arisen  from  mistaken  judg- 
ment, rather  than  from  any  want  of  zeal  in  promoting  the  objects  and  the 
success  of  the  Horticultural  Society. 

The  Committee  indulge  the  pleasing  belief  that  there  still  exists  the 
same  kind  feeling  in  favour  of  the  Society  by  which  it  was  first  established 
and  for  many  years  so  liberally  encouraged  :  relying  upon  this  feeling,  the 
Committee  nave  no  reason  to  doubt  but  that,  under  more  economical 
arrangements  and  a  system  of  management  more  efficiently  controlled  and 
more  generally  acceptable  to  the  FeUows,  the  present  embarrassments  may 
be  surmounted,  the  debts  eradually  liquidated,  and  the  approbation  of  the 
public  deservedly  bestowed  upon  the  usefiil  discoveries,  the  valuable  com- 
munications, and  the  beneficial  exertions  of  the  Horticultural  Society. 

(Signed)  .  R.  Gordon,  Chairman  of  the  Committe*. 
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On  the  margin  of  the  Report,  references  are  made  to  the  document^  on 
ivhich  it  is  founded.  These  documents  are  chiefly  the  examinations  of  Mr. 
Sabine,  Mr.  Lindley,  Mr.  Munro,  and  other  officers  or  servants  of  the  So- 
ciety, and  of  some  private  gentlemen,  nurserymen,  and  gardeners,  including 
ourselves,  as.  taken  by  the  short-hand  writer  employed  for  that  purpose. 
We  have  glanced  over  these  documents,  and  made  a  few  extracts.  The 
essence  of  the  whole,  may  be  considered  as  comprised  in  the  two  papers  first 
following  by  Mr.  Lindley. 

Letter  from  Mr,  Lindlei/  to  Mr,  Sabine,  "written  soon  after  the  Committee 
began  to  hold  their  meetmgs,  and  placed  among  the  documents  marked  S. 

Sir,  Acttm  Green,  Friday  evening.  Etb.  12.  1S30. 

\Tt  has  been  impassible  for  me  to  misunderstand  what  occurred  in  the  Ck>undl  tcday.  Upon 
being  called  into  their  presence.  I  found  that  an  impression  had  been  made  upon  them,  that  cec 
tain  estimates,  prepared  by  the  last  Council,  and  sent  to  the  Committee,  had  been  first  assented  to 
by  me  before  the  'Council,  and  then  dissented  from  "by  me  before  the  Committee.  It  is  possible 
that  this  impression  may  nave  ceased  with  my  disavowal  of  the  charge,  and  that  the  Council  see 
that  no  such  stigma  attaches  to  me ;  but  this  does  not  satisfy  mc.  I  conceive  that  you,  as  a  gen- 
tleman, and  professing  to  be  my  fHend,  were  bound  not  to  have  allowed  any  such  impression  to  have 
existed,  as  you  must  have  known  that  I  was  above  suspicion  upon  such  a  point  You  know  per- 
i  fectly  well  that  I  have  always  protested  against  the  statements  by  which  the  Council  have  frequently 
,  been  deluded  into  sanctionmg  measures  and  expenditure,  which,  had  they  known  the  real  state  of 
t  the  Society's  af&irs,  th^  could  not  have  countenanced  ;  and  that  I  was  entirely  opposed  in  opi. 
\  nion  to  the  very  heads  of  estimate  objected  to  by  the  Committee.  You  know  I  have  always  dissented 
I  fVom  any  higher  value  than  200(U.  being  placed  upon  the  library,  drawings,  and  models,  which  are 
/  estimated  in  the  return  to  the  Committee  at  3360L  You  are  perfectly  aware  that  I  remonstrated 
against  the  exaggerated  amount  of  assets  in  the  balance-sheet  laid  before  the  Council,  and  I  believe 
given  to  Lord  rSsex  so  recently  as  i^an.  22.  last :  that  on  account  of  those  exaggerations  I  did  not 
comply  with  your  reqjiest  to  put  a  copy  gt  that  document  Into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Gordon ;  and  that 
one  of  my  objections  to  it  was  the  valuing  of  the  Transactions  at  9691/. ;  the  information  I  bad 
obtained  at  your  request  was,  tfiat  th^  werexmly  worth  lUOO/^  as  I  told  vou  over  and  over  again ; 
and,  consequently,  you  must  have  known  that  I  could  not  have  assentea  to  a  statement  in  which 
their  value  is  fixed  at  20002.  You  could  not  be  ignorant  that  I  should  have  objected  to  500^.  being 
f  estimated  as  the  vAlue  of  the  fhiit-room  and  sheds }  for  you  yourself,  not  a  month  since,  told  me 
that,  by  the  lease,  no  buildings  except  the  glass-houses  at  the  garden,  are  the  property  of  the  Sou 
ciety.  Ail  these  things  being  thus,  I  think  I  have  a  right  to  enquire  why  you  allowed  the  Coun. 
cil  to  suppose  that  I  had  assented  to  their  estimates.  You  may  perhaps  say  that  you  can  explain 
this  to  ray  satisfaction ;  but  I  have  both  seen  and  heard  lately  too  much  of  explanations  to  take 
them  against  the  evidence  of  my  senses.  I  see  clearly  that  an  mtrigue  is  going  on  for  the  purpose 
of  making  it  appear  that  I  am  at  one  time  allowing  myself  to  be  identified  witli  those  miserable 
proceedings  which  have  brought  the  Society  to  its  present  state,  and  to  which  I  have  been  con. 
stantly  and  openly  opposed,  and  at  another  disavowing  those  proceedings  before  the  Committee. 
I  have  never  been  a  party  to  the  exaggerations  of  the  Society's  means,  and  concealment  of  the 
Society's  debts,  by  means  of  which  many  honourable  and  excellent  men  in  the  Council  have  been 
imfortunately  induced  to  believe  a  ruined  Society  to  be  in  a  state  of  prosperity.  I  have  been  stea- 
dily opposed-to  the  measures  by  which  that  ruin  has  been  brought  about :  and  I  do  not  choose, 
now,  at  the  eleventh  hour,  either  to  be  cxgoled  into  a  suppression  of  my  opinions,  or  to  allow  you 
to  make  the  world  believe  that  I  now.  for  the  fint  time,  mtertain  sentiments  adverse  to  your  pro> 
ceedifigs.  That  there  may  be  no  farther  misconception  upon  this  and  other  points,  I  have  written 
you  this  letter,  a  copy  of  which  I  shall  give  to  all  persons  whom  it  is  Ukdy  to  interest. 

-  -'^-^  Iam>Sir,&c  Johic  Limslbt. 

^■MateiOilSmne,  JEsq.      ^.-^c.  ij. ' 

Statement  '^ven  m  by  Mr.  Lmdley,  respecting  vusmanagenient  in  the  garden 
at  Chiiwicky  and  in  the  office  in  Regent  Street,  marked  S.  2. 

The  mismanagement  of  the  garden  may  be  reduced  to  the  following 
heads ':  — 

L  The  Control  eJKrcised  by  the.Secretary  on  tite  Details  qf  the  Gardener's  Businesi.  The  gar. 
dener  has  no  power  to  hire  or  dismiss,  to  promote  or  degrade,  to  punish  or  reward,  bis  labourers ; 
be  can  neither  determine  the  duties  they,  have  to  execute  in  the  garden,  while  under  his  direction, 
nor  recommend  them  to  places  if  their  conduct  is  satisfactory  to  nim.  All  these  things  are  done  by 
the  Secretary;  and'  the  consequence  is,  that  the  gardener  has  no  control  over  his  men,  who 
know  that  they  hold  their  places  at  the  will  of  the  Secretary,  and  that  the  authority  of  the  gas- 
dener  is  only  nominal. 

I  understand  it  bar  been  stilted  to  the  Committee,  that  not  a  tree  can  be  moved,  or  a  border 
dug,  without  a  written  order /rom  the  Secretary.  This  is  not  literally  true,  bat  It  is  so  substaq. 
tiaOy  i  the  fact  is,  that  the  authority  absolutely  insisted  on  by  the  Secretary  has  been  of  such  a 
nature  that  no  important  work,  and  very  few  unimportant  ones,  can  be  executed  without  a  writ- 
ten r^rt  being  first  made  to  him,  and  his  sanction  having  been  obtained ;  in  eooseque»oe  of 
this  it  has  fluently  happened  that  many  of  the  most  important  operaticms  in  the  garden  have 
t)eifrn  delayed  xbr  weeks,  or  even  until  it  was  too  late  to  execute  them :  as  the  Committee  wiO 
leara  flrom  any  of  the  under.gardeners,  or  the  garden  derk,  if  they  tnink  proper  to  examine 
them. 

To  these  causes,  which  roust  be  fatal  to  the  wellbeing  of  any  establishment,  I  think  the  errors 
and  failures  of  that  of  the  Society  ought  to  be  attributed :  to  these  causes  I  should  refer  the  un- 
neatness  of  some  parts  of  the  garden,  particularly  the  flower-garden,  which  I  certainly  think  dis- 
graceftil,  as  I  have  repeatedly  stated  in  writing  to  the  Secretary  years  ago :  and  the  instances  df 
bad  cultivation,  which  any  experienced  gaidener  could  point  out,  «ad  which  |ui?o  existed  to  sueh 
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ui  ezteiftt,  tliat  I  have  been  for  •  long  time^hamed  to  show  the  garden  to  any  of  friends.  It 
is  obrious,  that  under  such  circumstances  as  those  1  have  pointed  out»  the  gardener  can  take  no 
personal  interest  in  the  welfare  of  an  establishment  In  which  he  is  a  cipher  rather  than  a  respon. 
•ibie  officer,  and  that  to  a  cessation  of  personal  interest,  apathy  and  neglect  must  succeed. 

I  should,  perhaps,  here  advert  to  the  occupation  of  portions  or  the  garden  by  objects  of  no  horti- 
cultural interest,  to  the  exclusion  of  other  things ;  but  it  would  perhaps  be  better  to  refer  the 
Committee,  if  they  wish  for  information  upon  this  point*  to  the  written  reports  made  by  the  As. 
aiatant  Secretary  to  the  Secretary,  fVom  time  to  time  (often  wedkly),  up  to  some  period  in  18S8, 
when,  I  think,  they  ceased.  I  particularly  refer  to  those  which  were  last  made,  and  which  are  in 
the  possession  of  the  Secretary. 

2.  The  Excest  in  QuarUity  qf  Writing.  This  is  not  only  my  experience,  as  in  Regent  Street,  but 
perflsctly  absurd.  Every  trifling  occurrence  at  the  garden  is  positively  required  by  the  Secretary 
to  be  reported  to  him  in  writing,  a  system  which  goes  so  far  as  even  this,  that  persons  attending 
visitors  at  the  garden  are  reouired  to  communicate  the  substance  of  what  they  hear  to  the  Secre- 
tary ;  a  fact  upon  which,  if  the  Committee  entertain  any  doubt,  I  refer  them  to  the  gardener  and 
gardener's  clerk. 

&  BigtributUm  ArtideMjhm  the  Garden,  Tlie  chief  defects  In  this  are,  that  persons  not  sub- 
icribing  spedflcally  to  the  garden,  cannot  procure  objects  ftom  the  garden,— a  nile  which  is  not 
only  unjust,  but  which  has  been  the  cause  of  the  loss  to  the  Society  of  a  great  number  ot  mem- 
bers i  and  that  there  is  too  much  form  observed  in  making  their  distributions.  Nominally  they 
are  made  under  the  direction  of  the  Garden  Committee,  to  which  body  all  applications  are  sup- 
posed  to  be  referred ;  but,  in  point  of  fact,  the  Garden  Committee  has  little  or  nothing  to  do  with 
them.  The  distributions  are  made  under  the  order  of  the  Secretary,  who  also  possesses  a  power 
of  directing,  upon  his  own  authority,  any  article  ur  articles  to  be  given  awav,  without  any  refer, 
ence  to  the  Garden  Committee.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  this  leads  to  the  irregularities  that 
have  been  imputed  to  the  Secretary.  On  the  contrary,  I  think  that  the  distributions  are  con- 
ducted  generally  with  fairness,  or,  at  least,  that  the  instances  to  tiie  contrary  are  few  in  number ; 
but  I  think  there  should  be  no  fiction  in  the  case.  It  would  be  better  if  a  set  of  fkir  and'  intelli- 
gible  rules  were  drawn  up  for  the  regulation  of  distributions,  undet  which  they  should  Ix;  made 
avowedly,  by  order  of  some  ofllcer,  who  shall  have  the  power  of  referring  any  doubtfkil  case  to  the  - 
Garden  Committee  fbr  decision,  and  be  responsible  for  any  deviation  trom  his  duty  on  this  head. 

A  system  of  allowing  the  gardener  to  give  away  common  things  to  the  Fellows  of  the  Society, 
when  visiting  the  garden^  has  l)een  late^  introduced,  at  my  instance,  and  it  has  been  fouod  to  b* 
attended  with  the  happiest  e  Acts. 

4.  Shou^  ike  Garden.  This  is  at  present  the  duty  of  the  labourers,  one  of  whom  is  in  attend, 
ance  upon  any  party  which  visits  the  garden  \  and  is  not  only  a  source  of  great  expense  to  the 
Society,  Imt  is  attended  with  very  bod  efffacnl  In  the  first  plac^^lt  is  in  many  cases  extremely 
disagreeable ;  In  the  second  place,  it  rarelfiproduces  one  of  the  ends  proposed,  that  of  conveying 
Information  to  visitors.  The  men  are  in  general  iii-informed  upon  the  subjects  upon  which  they 
are  <|iiestioncd,  and  we  find  that  thev  not  only  give  no  informatfnn  at  all,  but,  what  is  worse^  inac 
curate  information.  This  must,  1  think,  have  been  apparent  to  any  person  who  has  ever  visited 
the  garden,  and  been  so  attended  on.  It  would  Iw  (nucn  tietter  if  the  measures  now  recommended 
tiy  the  Committee  were  carried  into  effbct ;  I  may  /idd,  that  tJic  plan  of  lal>eUing  every  thing  was 
commenced  by  me  several  years  since,  but  was  stopped  by  the  Secretary,  u  ho  appeared  to  consider 
It  an  improper  interference  with  his  authority. 

5.  Admistion  to  the  Garden.  At  present  no  Fellow  Is  allowed  to  issue  orders  for  the  admission 
of  visitors,  except  such  as  have  subscribed  a  sum  of  XV.,  or  upwards,,  to  the  formation  of  the  gar. 
den.  Restraining  admission  within  these  narrow  limits  is  not  only  im|>olltic,  but  unjust,  and  has 
given  so  much  dissatisfaction,  that  I  have  no  doubt  that  many  members  have  resigned  in  conse- 
qnence  of  it  only. 

The  mismanagement  of  the  office  in  Regent  Street  consists,  — 

.  '1.  Jntke9ntt$l9e  mvUipikity  qf  minute  detaiUt  which  are  of  no  importance  whatever,  and  which 
cause  a  large  expense  in  the  shape  of  salaries  of  clerks,  consumption  of  stationery,  pbstage,  and 
other  incideotal  charges,  without  any  corresponding  advantage.  The  intention  of  this  detail,  it 
it  presumed,  has  been  to  insure  a  more  accurate  and  perfect  execution  of  the  business  of  the  So. 
dtety ;  but  this  it  so  fiir  ttom  being  the  case,  that  I  do  not  know  any  ofBce  whatever,  in  which  It 
is  so  ill  executed.  Correspondence  falls  into  arrear  till  it  becomes  useless  to  maintain  it,  or  until 
parties  become  extremely  dissatisfied.  Minutes  of  the  Council  are  ftequently  not  made  until  a 
kmg  period,  weeks,  or  even  months,  after  the  Councils  are  held ;  medals  and  diplomas  are  not 
transmitted  for  months  or  even  years  after  they  are  awarded ;  fbr  example,  there  is  at  this  mo. 
jnent  in  the  Secretary's  possession  a  medal  awarded  to  Slgnor  Plccioli  of  Florence  in  Febi  I8M, 
which  has  never  been  sent,  notwithstanding  the  rq)eated  offhrs  of  individuals  to  take  or  forwara 
it ;  another  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Foster,  the  British  Envoy  at  Turin,  which  was  kept  in  the  office 
Ibr  I  think  two  years,  and  finally  delivered  to  Mr.  Foster  in  person  ;  and  there  are  undelivered 
^gmas  in  possession  of  the  litvary  Clerk,  which  have  been  sealed  in  Council  so  long  since  as 

Tte  roilgnatloos  of  members  are  not  recorded,  or  the  steps  necessary  to  this  record  are  not 
taken,  for  very  long  periods  after  they  have  been  tendered ;  and  this  is  the  real  cause  of  the  laige 
dediM»ons  (estimated  only)  which  we  are  obliged  to  make  fVom  the  nominal  amount  of  our  arrears ; 
for  example.  Sir  Richard  Boroughs  migncd  previously  to  January  18S6,  as  appears  tnm  his  cor- 
vespondence,  and  fh>m  an  entry  in  the  Council  Minutes  of  the  19th  Jan.  1896,  yet  his  arrears  have 
been  allowed  to  aocumiriate,  the  ftorm  necessary  for  his  resignation  not  being  complete,  until  they 
amount  to  16^  I8«.,  at  which  they  now  stand  in  the  Society's  books.  I  mention  this  as  an  instance, 
.to  which  there  are  very  many  parallels. 

Intkg  PubUeaticn  qf  the  iyan$aetions.  The  Committee  is  already  aware  of  the  expensive 
•mode  in  which  they  have  l>een  got  up ;  but  there  is  another  and  perhaps  a  worse  evil,  namelv, 
the  entirely  irregular  periods  at  whieb  they  appear.  The  practice  of  the  Society  has  lieen  to  pub. 
lish  two  piuru  annually,  but  only  one  was  distributed  in  IwS  and  one  in  1899,  atlhough  a  notice 
was  publicly  suspended  in  the  meetiog-room,  that  a  eeoond  would  make  Its  appearance  in  July 
last.  The  plates  for  the  part  now  due  have  been  coloured  for  months,  but  the  letter-press  has  not 
yet  been  commenced ;  there  U  also  a  Beport  of  the  Ourden  OommUiee  still  unpublished,  which  has 
been  ttanding  in  type  ever  since  May  last  We  have  lost  great  numbers  of  members  by  these 
Imaularitiea. 
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Etphnnage.  —  Extracts  from  Mr,  Lindle^s  evidenoe. 


Q.  Ak  you  aware  whether  there  was  a  regis- 
ter  at  the  garden  In  which  reporU  were  made 
of  the  observations  made  by  visitors  on  tho 
management  of  the  garden  ? 

A.  They  were  put  in  general  terms,— very 
gener  aI  term*. 

Q.  Describe  the  way  ? 

A.  If  any  body  had  come  to  the  garden^  aad 
had  spoken  in  strong  terras  of  any  body,  an 
entry  to  this  effect  would  have  been  made; 
**  Such  a  person  visited  the  garden^  and  was 
attended  by  such  an  Individual,  and  he  made 
use  of  some  very  strong  remarks  —very  abnaive 
remarks."  Mr.  Sabine,  without  knowing  what 
they  were,  of  course  would  send  for  the  la. 
bourcr,  and  question  him  privatelv  as  to  what 
bad  passed ;  in  short  it  was  a  kind  of  ovpionnage. 
It  was  one  of  the  moat  monstrous  things  that 
were  ever  put  in  force.  I  bad  a  battle  about  its 
being  attempted  to  be  put  in  fosoe  here,  and  it 
Is  one  of  the  causes,  I  dare  say,  wliy  the  letter  [a 
letter  fh>m  Mr.  Lindlay  tQ:MK.  flabine^referted 
to  in  other  parta  of  the  evidence]  of  Oetober, 
18S8,  was  destroyed;  for  I  remonstrated  in  that 
letter  most  strongly  against  it,  as  being  most 
improper,  and  perfectly  disgraotful,  that  such 
a  system  of  espionnage  shoukl  be  attempted  to 
be  put  in  force:  that  attempt,  therefore,  (ailed, 
which  was  made  to  carry  it  into  ellbct  here  in 
Kegent  Street 

0.  What!  in  Regent  Street? 

A.  Yes,  but  I  would  not  submit  to  it. 
f  Q.  Was  It  attempted  to  establish  the  same 
system  in  Regent  Street;  that  every  observa. 
tlon  made  by  the  Fellows  who<9une  here  should 
be  inserted  in  the  Register  ? 

A.  It  was  an  older  for  me  to  keep  a  journal 
of  the  occurrences  which  passed  here :  that 
Journal  has  been  kept,  but  not  in  the  spirit  in 
which  it  was  intended  to  be  kept 

Q.  In  what  spirit  was  It  intended  to  be  kept  ? 

•A.  I  should  note  down  observations  made  in 
the  same  manner  that  the  people  of  the  garden 
noted  them  down. 

Q.  Penonal  observations? 


A.  Yes. 

By  'penonal  observatioot  do  yoa  mean ' 
observations  totally  unconnected  with  the  gar. 
den,  or  with  any  tning  relating  to  the  garden  ? 

jL  I  should  not  have  done  so,  I  know }  but  I 
was  to  note  down  what  persons  saki  when  they 
came  here. 

d  Supposing  a  visitor  at  the  garden  shoukl 
have  disapproved  of  a  person,  and  said  of  one. 
of  the  oflicers  of  the  garden  that  be  was  '*  a 
great  fool,,  a  drunken  iool ;  **  would  that  have 
been  rcuoned? 

A.  Tnat  would  have  been  considered  some- 
thing to- note  down. 

Would  that  have  been  remarked  upon  aa 
a  person  having  said  something  abusive,  or 
would  it  have  been  passed  over  altogether  ? 

if.  No;  there  would  have  been  some  state, 
ment  made,  something  which  would  have  led 
to  an  enquiry.  1  resisted  thai  system  here.  I 
would  not  submit  to  it 

Q.  In  short,  any  conversation  oT a  Fellow  of 
Che  Sodety  vuiting  the  gardea  as  a  visitor 
would  have  been  reported  to  Mr.  Sabine  ? 

A.  In  that  way  certainly. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  it  originated  en. 
Urely  with  Mr.  Sabine? 

A.  There  is  no  question  about  it  all,  I  pre^ 


Q.  Was  that  ever  submitted  to  Che  appro, 
bation  of  the  Council-  or  of  the  Garden  Com. 
mittee? 

A.  I  don*t  know  about  the  Council,  but  cer. 
talnly  not  of  the  Garden  Committee. 

Q.  Do  you  know  where  that  order  ta  to  be 
found? 

A,  I  dare  say  it  is  to  be  found  at  the  garden 
somewhere.  I  dare  say  it  is  there. 
12.  Are  those  reports  kept  in  a  book  ? 
A.  No;  they  are  only  on  sheets  of  pap«r» 
"*  "  "  destroyed. 


which  may  be 

Q,  Those  reporU 
to  day  then  ? 


i  destroyed  ftom  day 


Etphnnage. —  Extract  from  the  evidence  of  Mr,  Booth,  the  Gkuxlen  Clefic. 

Q.  It  has  been  stated  to  the  Committee  that 
the  head  gardeher  and  the  under  gardeners, 
auA  the  labourers  who  were  in  attenoanoe  upon 


the  visitors,  were  directed  to  take  notes  of  the 
observations  that  were  made  by  the  visitors, 
and  to  report  the  same  to  the  oAoer  of  the 
Society? 
A»  Yes. 

Q,  Did  those  reports  pa»  through  your 


J.  They  were  all  made  by  me. 
H  Have  you  made  reports  of  observations 
that  visitors  have  made  firequentJy  ? 

A.  Everyday,  in  a  Journal  called  the  "  Go. 
neral  Occurrences  of  the  Garden." 
Q.  What  did  you  report ;  what  was  the  sub. 
J  ect  of  the  report  ? 

vl  Why  it  was  mentioned  In  the  eopy.book 
of  visitors  of  the  garden.  If  Sir  John  Sebright 


had  been  at  the  garden  with  a  party,  it  would 
have  been  sUted  in  this  way  :  —  Sir  J.  Sc. 
bright  visUcd  the  garden,  and  was  attended  by 


  •  or,  if  any  particular  visit,  a  i 

ber  of  the  Society,  it  wouU  be  stated  **  be  was 
attended  by  so  and  sa** 
a  "  By  such  a  labourer?** 
A.  Ycfl. 
a.  WeU? 

A.  If  any  remarks  were  made,  whether  they 
fMuid  fkult  with  the  garden,  or  approved  of  it, 
they  were  noted  dovrn,  sometimes  on  paper,  or 
told  to  me  in  the  afternoon,  and  sent  in  to  Mr. 
Sabine. 

Q.  If  any  observations  were  made  xxpon  the 
officers,  or  any  comments  upon  the  Wem  of 


the  garden,  wen  those  .observatloos  wpo»ted 
and  copied  by  you? 

A.  Yes;  if  any  viaitora  made  any  pniticutar 
remariu  they  were  noticed. 
Q.  Upon  the  cult&vatton  of  the  garden  ? 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Or  not  upon  the  cultivation  of  the  gar. 
den? 

A.  And  upon  the  officers  of  the  Society. 

U.  Supposing  a  visitor,  without  making  any 
observations  upon  the  cultivation  of  the  gar. 
den,  had  disrespectfully  spoken  of  Mr.  Sabin^ 
would  that  have  been  reported  ? 

A.  It  would. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  koOwn  an  iastaoeeof  such 
personal  observations  aude  upon  any  officer  of 
the  Society  having  been  reported  ? 

A.  Yes ;  but  I  cannot  specUy  any  Kport,  be. 
cause  they  are  given  to  Bir.  Sabine. 

d  But»  in  peint  of  fact,  you  have  known 
penonal  obsenations  on  the  conduct  of  an 
officer  made  by  some  visitors,  reported  by  the 
labourers,  and  transmitted  to  Mr.Sahine  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Wei«  those  observations  addressed  to  the 
attendant,  or  did  they  pass  between  the  visiton  » 

A.  Sometimes  they  wera  addressed  to  the 
atlendaM,  and  sometimes  they  were  not 

Q.  Observations  between  each  other? 

12.  Then  this  attendant  was  a  sort  of  spy 
upon  the  coovcnation  of  the  viritors,  as  I  w- 
denland  you  ?. 

A*  In  one  respect  he  was  a  spy,  but  bo  waa 
an  Attendant 
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Q.  But  hu  U  been  of  frequent  oocorrenoe 
tlMt  the  coovezMtion  lietween  two  indbSbrent 
penoof  going  to  ice  the  garden  ha«  been  ra. 
ported  by  the  attendant,  and  that  report  baa 
been  made  to  Ur.  Sabine  ? 

A.  Yea. 

Q.  Are  you  aware  whether  thoae  reports 
were  submitted  to  any  Garden  Comnuttee> 

A.  No,  I  do  not  think  they  were. 

Q.  The  attendant  had  directions  to  report,  I 
presume  ? 

A,  I  bdiere  there  is  an  order  for  the  purpose 
in  the  order  book. 

Or  Now  do  I  distinctly  understand  you  to 
say  that  the  attendant  upon  visitors  actually 
received  an  order  to  report  what  they  said  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q,  pid  that  order  give  them  instructions  as 
to  what  they  were  to  rroort  ? 
^.  Yes. 
Q.  Itdid? 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Now  state  what  the  onler  was,  as  weU  as 
you  can  recollect  ? 

A.  The  order  was,  **  That  visitors  were  to  be 
attended  by  Mr,  Munro,  or,  in  bis  absence,  by 
me  or  the  under  gardener^  and  that  we  were 
to  report  to  the  Secretary  the  particular  re- 
marlcs  that  they  made  upon  the  garden,  the 
management  of  it,  or  whatever  things  occurred 
in  the  course  of  their  visit  to  the  garden." 

(t  Now,  in  point  of  fact,  has  an  instance  ever 
occurred  where  the  attendant  reported  private 
conversations  between  the  visitors,  which  were 
not  addressed  to  the  attendant ;  observations 
made  between  them  ? 

A.  Yen. 

<2.  Wem  any  remarks  made  upon  that  report- 
by  Mr.  Sabine? 

A,  He  always,  wben  he  came  to  the  garden, 
sent  for  the  person  who  attended  upon  these 
particular  visitors,  and  then  enquind  more 
particularly  into  what  they  might  have  said. 

Q.  Has  Mr.  Sabine  ever  given  any  officer  of 
the  garden,  that  you  are  aware  of,  any  orders 
to  report  conversations  that  ensued  between 
two  indifferent  persons ;  has  he  ever  given  any 
ecders  to  report  conversations  which  the  at. 
tendant  upon  visitors  might  hear  them  make 
relative  to  the  management  of  the  garden  ? 

a:  They  were  to  report  generally  every  thing 
eonpeoted  with .  the  garden  which  they  might 
hear  the  visitors  say,  in  order  that  the  Secret 
taty  might  be  informed,  and  know  what  to  do 
when  he  saw  the  paety  afterwards. 

Q.  He  gave  that  reaaon  for  it, did  he? 

A.  Yes,  that  he  might  be  informed  of  what 
they  said,  that  he  might  know  what  to  say  to 
the  party  afterwards  when  he  met  them. 

Espionnage, —  Extracts  from  the  evidence  of  Mr,  Munro,  the  Head  Gar- 
dener. 


Q.  Did  it  ever  occur  to  you,  in  those  reports 
which  you  have  made  of  the  conversation  and 
observations  of  visitors,  that  you  have  ever 
Inserted  in  such  repoxt,  **  That  Mr.  So  and 
So  has  visited  the  garden,  and  has  expressed 
himself  in  strong  rerros  of  disapnrobation 
against  the  conduct  of  such  and  such  an  oflSU 
cer  ?  " 

A.  Yes,ithasf 

Q.  In  case  you  had  made  such  an  entry  In 
the  registers,  what  steps  would  have  followed 
from  it? 

A.  Mr.  Sabine  would  have  taken  the  papers, 
and  have  enquired  for  the  parties. 

Q.  Supposing  any  visitors  had  made  an  ob« 
servation  reflecting  u|x>n  any  officer  of  this 
Society,  bnt  totally  unconnected  with  the 
otyects  of  the  Society,  would  that  have  been 
reported? 

A.  If  there  was  any  thing  that  applied  tothe 
garden,  that  would  have  been  reported. 

Q.  But  supposing  there  wa«  nothing  that 
applied  to  the  garden,  but  to  the  people  of  the 
garden  ? 

A.  If  it  had  applied  to  the  officers  of  the  So. 
>dety,  it  would  have  been  reported. 

Q.  But  supposing  that  observation,  though 
it  applied  to  one  of  the  officers  of  the  Society, 
was  totally  unconnected  with  the  objects  of  the 
Society  in  general,  would  it  have  been  re> 
ported? 

A.  Yes,  it  would. 

If  it  referred  to  an  officer  ? 

A.  Yes,  if  it  referred  to  an  officer  of  the  So> 
cicty. 

Q.  If  any  observation  had  been  made  de- 
tracting  ftom  tlie  character  or  the  conduct  of 
one  of  the  officers  of  the  Society  upon  a  subject 
totally  unconnected  with  the  garden,  would 
such  an  observation  have  been  noted  ? 

A.  Those  are  not  transactions  we  should 
take  so  much  notice  of:  if  it  was  very  violent 
against  Mr.  Sabine  or  Mr.  Lindley,  it  would 
not  be  put  in  the  exact  words,  but  it  would  be 
pui  in  this  way,  '*  Mr.  So  and  So  was  very  abus« 
ive  of  a  certain  person." 

Q  Then  it  would  be  sent  to  Mr.  Sabine,  or 
any  body  else,  and  they  would  send  for  the  at. 
tendant,  and  so  obtain  the  particulars  ? 

A.  Yefc 

Q.  Did  you  ever  know  Mr.  SaUne  croes^x. 
amine  a  labourer  for  the  particulars  of  any 
conversation  which  was  represented  in  the  r^ 
gister? 

A,  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  know  Mr.  Lindley  do  thf 
same? 
A.  No. 


Q.  Did  it  ever  fall  to  your  province  to  trans- 
mit  any  convex  sat  ion  that  took  place  in  the 
gardens  between  the  visitors  and  the  persons 
who  attended  them  ?  Do  you  know  whether  it 
was  any  part  of  your  office  to  do  so? 

A.  Yes,  it  wa^. 

Q.  To  repeat  to  whom  ? 

A,  To  repeat  it  at  the  Council  Room  to  the 
clerk,  what  took  place  with  the  visitors  when 
they  were  going  round  (he  garden. 

Q.'  At  the  Council  KooiA> 

A.  Yes. 

fl.  Well,  was  there  ever  any  conversation 
ibat  took  place  between  the  parties  visiting  the 
garden  ? . 

A.  1  was  only  required  to  state  what  was 
•aid  to  me  personally  concerning  the  garden. 

Q.  If  any  observations  were  made? 
'  A.  Yes,  if  any  obsetvatlons  were  made  upon 
the  garden. 

Q.  If  any  visitors,  speaking  to  you,  made 
fliiy  observations  relating  to  the  garden,  were 


you  directed  to  go  and  report  thoee  obeervatiooi 
at  the  Council  Room? 

A.  Yes;  to  be  put  upon  a  sheet  of  paper,  and 
laid  before  Mr.  Sabine. 

Q.  Were  thosd  observations  relating  merely 
to  horticulture  ? 

A.  Merely  to  hdrticulture  and  di&brent  other 
things. 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  other  things  ? 

A.  With  reMrd  to  the  nuinagement  of  the 
garden  and  offices,  and  the  people  connected  • 
With  it. 

Q.  Supposing  some  of  the  visitors  made  re> 
marks  either  upon  Mr.  Sabine,  or  upon  the 
office  of  the  Society,  was  that  expected  to  be 
reported? 

A,  IT  1  chose  to  do  it,  it  would  have  been 
put  upon  paper. 

Q.  But  would  you  have  put  down  any  con- 
versation that  visitors  carried  on  between 
themselves,  which  was  not  addressed  to  you  ? 

A.  No,  certainly  not ;  and  it  wns  seldom  I 
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put  any  convenation  to  myself  upon  paper, 
because  1  thought  it  was  too  ridiculous  to  do 
it. 

Q.  Did  you,  in  point  of  fact,  ever  state  to 
the  clerk,  any  comments  which  tou  heard 
irisitoTB  make  on  the  conduct  or  character  of 
the  proceedings  of  the  officers  of  the  Society  ? 

A.  1  believe  1  did. 

Q.  In  what  manner  ? 

A.  Merely  telling  him  what  tras  said  about 
the  officers  of  the  Society,  either  regarding  the 
Garden  Committee  or  the  Council. 

Q.  Any  accounts  which  you  heard,  finding 
fault,  or  either  apiiroving  or  disapproving  of 
the  proceedings  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Were  those  observations  addressed  to 
yon,  or  was  the  conversation  of  the  visitors 
between  themselves  ? 

A.  No ;  they  were  addressed  to  me. 

Q.  Were  any  of  the  visitors  aware  that  you 
would  make  such-  a  communication  to  the 
clerk? 


A.  No,  certainty  not. 

Q.  You  never  stated  to  any  visitors  *<  the  cfe. 
servations  you  make  to  me  I  am  bound  to 
communicate  to  the  Secretary  or  the  Council?** 

i<.  No ;  I  never  did.  It  U  very  seldom  that 
I  made  any  communication,  without  it  was 
soi^ething  very  severe,  which  I  wished  should 
be  made  public,  for  my  own  sake,  as  well  as  for 
thatof  theoffioen. 

Q.  Are  you  aware  whether  the  labourers 
who  went  round  oocasionldly  with  the  vidtors 
were  also  expected  to  make  similar  communi- 
cations ? 

A.  They  Were  oidered  to  do  so. 

Q.  Did  they  make  it  through  you  to  the 
clerk  of  the  garden,  or  did  they  make  it  dls. 
tinctiy  to  you  as  gardener? 

A.  They  made  it  to  the  under-gardcner,  or 
they  came  to  the  cleik  of  the  Council  to 
port  it  in  the  evening. 

Q.  Were  those  reports  sent  to  the  Garden 
Committee,  or  merely  to  Mr.  Sabine  ? 

A.  To  Mr.  Sabine 


Garden  Reports  and  Management,  —  Extracts  from  the  evidence  of  William 

Beattie  Booths  the  Garden  Clerk. 

d  Diditnotoccupy  agraatdealof  time? 
A.  A  jre^  groat  deal  oftime;  the^  were  not 


Q.  What  are  the  principal  parts  of  your  du. 
ties? 

A.  My  dutv  is  to  attend  to  the  thing*  that 
are  received  m  the  garden,  and  the  things  that 
are  sent  from  the  garden,  and  to  enter  in  a 
book  the  different  lists  and  names  of  the  things. 

Q.  Is  it  not  customary,  before  any  works  are 
commenced  in  the  garden,  for  reports  to  be 
submitted  to  the  Secretary,  describing  what 
those  works  arc  to  be  ? 

A.  Yes,  it  is. 

Q.  Were  those  reports  copied  by  you,  or 
drawn  by  you  ? 

A.  Yes ;  formerly  they  were  all  copied  be- 
fore they  weresentinto  Mr.  Sabine,  but  latterly 
they  have  been  discontinued  by  Mr.  Sabine's 
orders. 

Q.  The  copying? 
■  A.  Yes,  the  copying;  and  they  have  not 
been  delivered  in  to  Mr.  Sabine  for,  I  should 
say,  three  months. 

Q.  But  previously  to  that  period  reports  were 
made  and  delivered  in  to  Mr.  Sabine,  upon  all 
the  minute  works  that  were  to  be  earned  on 
in  theoarden? 

A.  Yes. 

a  Describe  the  sort  of  report? 

A.  There  were  six  reports  given  in :  one 
firom  the  experimental  ornamental  garden ; 
another  firom  the  flower-garden,  and  another 
from  the  arlwretum,  by  the  under-gardeners. 
There  was  another  flrom  the  experimental 
fruit  and  kitchen,  another  from  the  kitchen- 

Sirden,  and  one  nrom  the  orchard ;  those  were 
e  six.  And  they  were  weekly  given  in.  —  on 
Monday  they  were  arranged  into  two  heads, 
the  ornamental  garden,  and  the  ftvlt  and 
kitchen  garden  ;  they  described  the  work  that 
was  to  be  done  in  the  course  the  we^  in 
each  department :  and  there  was  another  re. 
port  of  what  bad  been  done;  a  detail  of  the 
work  that  had  been  done  in  .  the  last  week. 
Q.  Was  this  done  every  week? 
A.  Every  Monday  morning. 

Garden  Reports  and  Management. — 
Munroy  the 

Q.  Do  you  consider  that  you  have  been  pre. 
vented  occasionally  from  carrying  on  works  in 
the  garden  as  expeditiously  and  as  scientifl. 
cally  as  you  could  have  done,  in  consequence 
of  the  necessity  vou  were  under  of  giving  weekly 
reports  to  Mr.  Sabine  of  the  works  of  the  week 
before  they  were  carried  into  efibct  ? 

A.  Certainly ;  I  could  not  carry  on  any  but 
what  was  ordered  to  be  carried  oh. 

Q.  Were  those  orders  sometimes  so  longde. 


got  rid  of  UU  night,  and  they  were  always  sent 
to  Mr.  Sabine  witli  the  daily  report 
Q.  Were  there  dally  reporU  besides  ? 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Written  daily  reports? 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  not  consider  it  an  unnecessary 
waste  of  time,  the  preparing  of  ail  these  various 
reports  and  written  documents  ? 

A.  There  is  a  vast  deal  of  labour,  as  well  as 
expense,  incurred. 

Q.  Does  ever  any  inconvenience  arise  from 
the  delay  in  the  progress  of  the  work,  in  con. 
sequence  of  its  lieing  necessary  to  give  in  pre- 
viously a  report  of  them  lo  obtain  the  sanction 
of  Mr.  Sabine  before  they  are  commenced  ? 

A.  If  all  the  other  woiks  that  are  ordered  to 
be  carried  on  by  Mr.  Munro  had  to  wait  for 
Mr.  Sabine*s  sanction,  the  season  wouU  be  lost 
Q.  Do  you  consider  that  the  garden,  and  mors 
especiailv  the  horticultural  garden,  has  been 
kept  with  as  much  neatness  and  regularity  aa 
it  ought  to  have  been  ? 

A.  Yes,  I  do:  considering  what  the  flower- 
carden  is,  that  it  is  laid  out  In  beds  very  dif. 
ferent  from  what  we  generally  understand  to 
be  a  flower-gazden. 

a  But  do  you  consider  that  those  beds  and 
borders,  and  the  digging  of  that  flower-garden 
have  been  k^  witnas  much  neatness  and  re- 
gularity as  would  have  been  expected  in  a  gen- 
Ueman^s  garden  ? 

A.  The  beds  and  borders  mav  not  have  been 
as  clean  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year,  but  ge- 
nerally  they  have  been  kitpi  vary  clean. 
Q.  In  the  summer  ? 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Taking  the  whole  of  the  garden  together, 
do  you  consider  that  it  has  been  kept  with  as 
much  neatness  as  a  gentleman's  garotfi  would 
have  been  kept  ? 
.4.  Yes,  I  do. 

—  Extracts  from  the  evidence  of  Mr, 
Head  G^dener. 

laved,  that  inconvenience  arose  in  the  conduct 
of  the  garden? 

A.  Why,  I  believe  very  few  have  been  an- 
swered for  the  last  twelve  months. 
Q.  Explain?  } 

A.  Reports  were  made  and  laid  upon  the 
table  In  the  Council  Room,  but  were  never 
looked  at. 

Q.  Has  not  great  inconvenience  in  the  gar- 
den arisen  from  these  reports  ? 
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A.  Yet,  TecT  great  InconveidcQoe. 

e.  You  could  not  act  in  conaequence  of  their 
not  being  attended  to  ? 

^.  No,  certainly  not.. 

Q.  Did  you  erer  act  of  your  own  wiU  in  any 
thing  relatire  to  tbegaxden,  without  reference 
to  any  reoort,  and  did  you  ever  receive  a  re- 
pnnund  for  ao  doing  ? 

-  ^A.  Sometlmee  I  did,  certainly;  I  was  obliged 
to  act  without  getting  an  answer  to  the  re- 
ports  very  often.  > 

0.  Was  it  contrary  to  the  wUh  of  Mr.  Sa- 
bine that  you  should  so  act  ? 

A.  1  cannot  say  for  certain  that  tho««e  re- 
ports though  they  have  never  been  answered, 
have  not  been  looked  at 

Q.  I  did  not  so  understand';  but  have  you 
ever  been  reprimanded  for  acting  without  or- 
'oers  ? 

A.  Yes,  I  have  been. 

Q.  In  your  opinion,  don't  you  think  there 
has  been  a  considerable  waste  of  time  in  the 
perfection  of  those  reports,  ac  well  as  a  waste 
of  paper  and  stationery  ? 


A.  Certainly,  a  great  waste  of  time,  and  a 
great  waste  of  paper. 

Q.  Without  any  sufficient  advantage  ? 

A.  Without  any  good  whatever. 

Q.  Do  you  consider  that  the  control  under 
which  you  act  as  gardener  of  the  Society  so 
far  interferes  with  your  business,  as  to  prevent 
you  in  some  instances  cultivating  the  garden 
in  the  t>cst  manner  ? 

A.  In  a  great  many  instances. 

Q.  Do  you  think  if  you  had  been  allowed  to 
act  on  your  own  discretion,  that  you  would 
have  produced  more  beneficial  results  from  thte 
cultivation  of  the  garden  ? 

A.  Certainly ;  had  i  been  allowed  to  do  as 
I  pleased,  instead  of  being  called  upon  to  do  m 
the  Secretary  thought  proper.  If  the  garden 
had  been  under  my  charge,  the  things  would 
havo  gone  on  in  the  regular  way,  and  the  gar- 
den would  have  been  a  great  deal  better. 

C2.  In  short,  the  interference  of  the  Secre. 
tary  produced  an  inconvenience? 

A.  Certainly,  as  fiir  as  cultivation  goes. 


Gardens  sent  oiU  by  the  Society.  —  Extract  from  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Sabine, 


Mr.  SabiAe  produced  to  the  Committee  a 
list  of  the  gardeners  who  had  been  recom- 
mended  by  the  Society,  and  expressed  himself 
proud  of  them.  The  first  class  of  men  are 
those  who  receive  about  lOW.  a  year,  some  of 
ftem  much  more;  they  are  ffrst-rate  gar- 
deners. Has  had  some  applications  for  gar- 
deners a  second  time,  and  mentioned  Walter 
Burrell,  Esq.,  and  some  other  gentlemen.  The 
wcond  class  are  fit  to  be  gardeners  to  any  gen- 
tlemen, and  are  going  on  well.  M*Culloch  is 
with  the  Pacha  of  E^ypt,  who  has  two  gar- 
deners from  the  Society.  The  salaries  of  one 
•of  the  gardeners  who  went  from  this  Society  is 
•aid  to  be  equal  to  500/.  per  annum,  and  of 
another  SOOl.  a  year.  The  gardeners  are  in- 
structed  at  the  garden,  their  conduct  and  be- 


haviour  is  under  the  inspection  of  Mr.  Sabine. 
The  gardeners  are  there  sometimes  three  or 
four  years.  He  does  not  wish  them  to  come 
quite  as  youngsters:  they  could  not  obtain 
much  knowledge  in  forcing  vines.  Those  who 
had  no  instructions  when  they  came  were  kept 
a  certain  time,  then  sent  out  to  private  gar- 
dens, and  afterwards  taken  back.  They  could 
not  learn  the  forcing  of  vines,  but  would  leam 
especially  the  manner  to  force  pines,  and  every 
thmg  relating  to  training  trees.  The  trees  are 
well  trained  and  pruned,  Stephenson  never 
came  back  to  Mr.  Sabine,  arter  losing  his 
place,  therefore  he  supposes  there  was  some- 
thing wrong.  Watching  the  moral  conduct  of 
the  gardeners  has  been  particularly  observed. 


Gardeners  sent  out  by  the  Society,  —  Extract  from  the  evidence  of  Mr. 

Munro. 

A.  Some  of  them  were,  and  some  were  not, 
and  some  according  to  the  nature  of  the  pu- 
pils themselves  ;  they  could  leam  a  great  deal 
If  they  were  willing  to  leam. 


a  A  great  many  men  have  been  sent  from 
the  garden  to  different  situations  as  gardeners 
aiooe  jpu  have  been  there,  I  believe  ? 

'  Q.  Do  you  consider  that  those  gardeners 
who  have  turned  out  well,  and  been  highly 
approved  of  at  the  ditibrent  places,  have  ac- 
ouired  the  better  part  of  their  information 
from  the  Horticultural  Garden,  or  that  they 
were  good  gardeners  before  they  came  ? 

A.  They  are  a  great  deal  in  the  garden. 

Q.  But  were  they  gobd  gardeners  before 
they  came? 


Q.  Certain  experiments  were  going  on  there, 
and  if  they  liketi  to  attend  lo  them,  and  read 
at  the  same  time  respecting  them,  they  had 
the  means  of  getting  a  good  deal  of  inform- 
atlon  ? 

A.  Yes,  we  had  plants,  trees,  and  difibrent 
thin^,  —  proving  the  names  of  things  of  that 
sort  IS  very  useflil,  and  this  they  could  not  get 
in  a  great  many  gardens. 


Gardeners  sent  out  by  the  Society.  —  Extracts  from  the  evidence  of  Mr. 
William  Beattie  Booth. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  in  the  employ^ 
ment  of  theSociety? 

A..  Six  years. 

«.  Dp  you  conceive,  if  you  had  come  to  the 
Society  without  having  any  previous  know. 
Icdceof  gardening,  you  coukf  have  acquired 
sufficient  knowledge  in  the  service  of  the  So. 
ciei^so  as  to  become  what  is  called  a  good 

A.  Ko,  I  do  not 
*  ^.P?  y**"  conceive  you  have  generaUy 
greatly  improved  youzaelf  in  your  profession 
a  gardener?  *^ 
A.  In  various  branches  I  have, 
fl.  In  some  branches  you  have  ? 
A.  Yes. 


.  e.  ^ouU  you  say  that,  upon  the  whole^ 
the  garden  of  the  Society  was  a  good  and  effi- 
•Jhool  for  young  gardeners  ? 
A.  Mot  such  as  a  gentteman's  gaiden  is. 


R  3 


Q.  Why  is  it  not  so  good  a  school  as  a  gen- 
tleman's  garden  is? 

A.  Because  there  is  no  family  to  supply  in 
the  kitchen  department    In  a  gentleman's 

Srden  there  is  always  a  supply  required  at 
e  seasons  of  the  year  when  the  different  pro^ 
ductions  should  be  in  season,  and  the  gardener 
always  studies  to  have  them  at  that  period ; 
but  in  the  Society's  garden  it  is  not  the  case, 
there  is  no  supply. 

Q.  Have  there  not  been  various  gardeners 
recommended  by  the  Horticultural  Society  to 
diArent  gentlemen  ? 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  they  given  satisfkcUon  generaUy? 
A.  I  conceive  many  of  them  to  nave  given 
satisfaction,  but  then  they  were  good  gardener; 
before  they  came  to  the  Society. 

Q.  You  do  not  think,  then,  that  those  gar- 
deners who  have  been  recommended  by  the 
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Sooiety,  and  have  given  the  greatest  satiffac- 
tion,  have  acquired  much  of  their  knowledse 
in  JbeRaiden  of  the  Horticultural  Society  ? 

il.  Mr.  ^—  was  a  g-jod  gardener  before 
became? 


A.  Yes ;  and  there  hav«  ben  none  nxsoni' 
ncnded  bat  what  have  been  good  gardener* 
before  they  came  to  the  garden. 

tl.  Those  are  the  gardaten  who  have  given 
satisfiiction  ? 

A.  Yes. 


What  it  called  holding  a  Council,  —  Extracts  fix)m  the  evidence  of  N.  A. 

Vigors,  Esq. 

same  principle),  that  any  ouestion  ever  arises 
on  the  subject  It  is  generally  taken  for  granted 
that  the  bills,  which  are  laid  before  us  to  be 
approved,  have  been  submitted  to  the  proper 
officers  of  the  diflbrent  departments ;  it  is  cti. 
queite  not  to  examine  into  the  matters  which 
are  laid  before  us.   It  is  mere  matter  of  form. 

Q.  Then  the  Council  have  not  at  all  inter- 
fierad  in  the  nanagcmcDt  of  the  ikwiety  ? 

A.  It  is  not  the  coston,  I  think,  to  do  so. 
It  is  a  species  of  etiquette,  of  delicacy  of  the 
members  of  the  Council  towards  those  who 
are  tlie  efficient  members.  We  take  for  granted 
that  they  have  looked  into  the  detail  of  the 
matters,  and  that  every  thing  is  correct  It 
is  more,  I  believe,  a  matter  of  etiquette  than 
any  thing  else,  passing  our  approbation,  — a 
matter  of  course.  I  believe  that  it  is  decidedly 
felt  to  be  so  by  the  members.  I  could  say  that 
I  might  at  any  time  have  asked  for  the  ac- 
counts, and  have  looked  into  them ;  perhaps 
it  was  my  duty  to  have  done  so,  as  a  member 
of  the  Council.  I  say,  I  do  not  conceive  myself 
in  the  right  for  not  having  done  so ;  but  I 
must  say,  that  never  was  there  the  smallest 
suspicion  of  anything  that  was  necessary  to  be 
looked  into,  upon  any  matter,  or  any  thing, 
upon  the  minds  of  the  rest  of  the  members  of 
the  Council,  otherwise  We  hod  the  opportunity 
of  doing  so,  as  the  accounts  were  before  us, 
which  we  never  examined,  from  motives  of 
delicacy.  We  were  ail  Invited  to  do  so,  but 
feeling  that  there  was  nothing  that  required 
our  sui)erintendence,  it  is  a  mere  matter  of 
etiquette,  and  considered  as  such.  1  believe 
it  is  usual  for  most  of  the  members  of  societies 
who  are  not  actually  employed  in  affiiirs  of  the 
society,  to  pass  over  matters  with  the  same  in- 
diflbrence.  It  is  a  sort  of  feeling  we  had,  not 
to  interfere  In  these  matters.  It  mixht  be 
considered  as  a  kind  of  indelicacy  towards  the 
officers  who  laid  the  matter  before  us. 


Q.  You  are  a  member  of  the  Committee  of 
the  Horticultural  Society,  I  beliet-e  ? 

A.  Yes;  I  have  l^n  so  since  May  last, 
li  tbb  the  first  year  that  you  have  ever 
been  a  nentaerof  the  Council  ? 

A,  It  is. 

d.  Has  it  been  the  custom  oftheCcundl  to 
have  material  business  transacted  by  them  ?— 
Has  material  biuiness  been  transacted  by  the 
Council  in  your  presence? 

A.  I  have  understood  that  the  whole  busi- 
ness  of  the  Society  has  been  transacted  by  the 
Council,  but  1  cannot  answer  that  that  bos 
been  so ;  but  we  have  always  understood  so  :  it 
is  supposed  that  it  is  the  case.  We  take  it 
for  granted  to  be  the  case,  that  the  whole 
business  of  the  Society  is  transacted  by  the 
Council  in  the  first  insUnce. 

Q.  In  point  of  fiict,when  you  have  attcnde<l 
Council  meetings,  has  business  tieen  submitted 
for  their  approval  ? 

A.  The  business,  generally  speaking,  is  sub- 
mitted for  their  approval,  but  it  always  hap- 
pens that  the  business  of  the  Society  is  settled 
beforehand,  by  some  of  the  more  efficient  mem- 
bers, who  uke  a  greater  interest  in  the  mat- 
ters  of  the  Society.  What  is  generally  laid 
before  us  is  the  business  of  the  day ;  those  are 
in  form  Introduced  by  the  members  who  are 
the  official  members  of  the  Society,  and  who, 
of  counM>,  are  looked  upon  to  be  the  most  ac- 
quainted with  the  business ;  it  is  their  duty  to 
lay  them  before  us.  It  generally  proceeds  in 
this  form The  matters  of  flnance  are  stated, 
and  a  list  of  bills  is  laidbefore  them  which  are 
to  be  paid.  It  is  generally  assumed  that  these 
bills  have  been  examined,  and  our  approbation 
is  asked  for  the  payment  of  them.  It  gene- 
nllv  follows,  as  a  matter  of  course ;  and  it  very 
•ekiom,  in  fact,  happens  (I  have  never  known  it 
either  In  this  bocietv,  or  the  Zoological  Society, 
or  any  others,  and  there  are  many  others  which 
I  could  mmUon  that  are  modcUed  upon  the 

What  is  called  a  Garden  Committee.  — 

Grant,  Esq.,  one 

Q.  I  bdieve  you  are  one  of  tlie  Garden 
Committee  ? 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Are  you  in  the  habit  of  attending  often 
at  the  Garden  Committee  ? 

-  A.  Yea.  I  have  attended  regularly  every 
wedi,  with  the  exception  of  one  day,  since 
Mavlast  • 

-  Q.  Does  the  Garden  Committee  superintend 
verv  accurately  the  management  and  labours 
of  thesarden? 

A.  No.  certaioly  not 
<2.  ItdoMnot? 

A.  No,  it  does  not  The  Garden  Committee 
does  not  certainly.  I  have  not  There  never 
has  been  any  thing  of  the  kind  done  when  I 
have  attended. 

Q.  There  is  a  quarterly  meeting  of  the  Gar. 
den  Committee  I  believe  ? 

Q.  Na  There  Is  a  monthly  meeting  of  the 
Garden  Committee. 

Q.  During  the  adjournment  of  the  Garden 
Committee,  who  gives  directions  as  to  the  ar. 
nngement  and  supdrintendence  of  the  gar- 
den? 

I  am  unable  to  answer  that  question. 
Q.  What  are  the  duties  of  the  Garden  Com. 
mittee  ? 


Extracts  from  the  evidence  of  Peter 

of  the  Members. 

A  I  cannot  answer  tliat  question.  1  don*t 
know  what  they  are. 

Q.  Are  you  not  able  to  give  us  an  opinion 
what  the  duties  are? 

A.  I  can  give  but  very  little  information  ;  I 
attended  regularly  as  one  of  the  Garden  Com. 
mittee,  but  I  am  sure  I  dont  know  at  this 
moment  what  their  duties  are. 
Q.  What  do  they  do? 

A.  I  may  answer,  nothing.  There  are  mi. 
nutes  read,  as  it  is  usual,  of  the  Ibnner  meet- 
ing,  but  it  is  only  matter  of  form:  and  then 
the  issues  of  several  things  fVom  toe  garden, 
which  have  already  been  made,  are  read  over 
for  the  sanction  of  the  Garden  Committee. 
In  fact  I  have  never  sanctioned  them.  1  dont 
consider  I  have  given  a  sanction  to  any  thing. 
I  have  never  been  asked.  The  truth  is,  that 
only  in  one  histanoc  have  I  ever  been  called 
upon  to  perform  any  duty  at  all,  and  that 
was  in  approving  of  a  boy  to  be  emnloyed  in 
carrying  mesaaget  flrom  the  gate  to  the  Coun. 
ciL 

Q.  I  think  you  have  sUted  that  you  have 
regularly  attended  all  the  appointments  of  the 
Garden  Committee  since  May  last  ? 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  the  ComiDittee  to  undentaad  that  no 
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bwinoM  Jim  crer  been  brought  under  the  <U». 
*cunion  of  the  Garden  Committee? 

A.  No,  certainly. 

Q.  No  buAincaa  at  all  ? 

A.  With  ene  exovptieo,  ae  I  bave  ctated. 
Then  waa  a  certain  routine  gone  through,  the 
minutes  have  been  gone  threugfa,  but  vothlng 
«v«r  was  rabmittcd  ibr  the  approbation  or  dia. 
ounion  of  the  Committee.  The  thing  wa« 
«U  raadgr  Miwed,  I  believe,  whatever  tt  was. 

d  Have  the  Garden  Committee,  since  their 
appointment,  ever  examined  into  the  expendU 
tureP 

A.  Tbey  have  not 

Q.  Have  they  ever  enquired  as  to  the  ma- 
nagement or  the  expenditure  of  the  garden  ? 
A.  No,  they  have  not 

Arc  you  a  member  of  the  Council  of  the 

There  are  no  Instructions  for  the 


duties  of  the  Garden  Committee  laid  down  In 
the  book 'that  1  have  seen.  If  you  lode  over 
the  by-laws  of  the  Society,  I  beUeve  vou  will 
not  find  any  instructions  for  the  guidance  of 
the  'Garden  Committee  with  respect  to  their 
duties. 

it  Then  noaooount  whatever  of  the  duties 
of  the  Garden  Committee  was  ever  submitted 
to  you? 
A.  No,  never. 

Q.  Then  you  do  not  conceive  the  Garden 
Committee  has  a  right  to  take  credit  to  them- 
selves for  any  good  management  of  the  garden, 
or  any  discredit  for  very  bad  management  ? 
A.  Certainly  not 

Q.  Did  any  discussion  ever  arise  In  vour 
presence  amcuig  the  diflbrent  members  of  the 
Garden  Committee,  as  to  the  proceedings  that 
should  take  place  ? 

A.  No. 

The  Plan  of  the  Garden^  and  of  the  different  Horticultural  Structures  erected 

VI  it  —  Extracts  from  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Atkinson^  the  Architect. 

Q.  Have  you  any  complaint  to  offbr  to  this 
Committee? 
A.  Yes.  I  consider  that  I  have  been  treated 


very  imhandsomeiy,  and  very  ungentlemanly 
by  the  Society.  At  the  first  commencement, 
after  the  Society  bad  taken  the  ground  at 
Tumham  Green,  I  happened  to  be  here  one 
day  with  Mr.  Sabine,  and  he  put  some  ques- 
tions to  me  about  what  I  would  charge  to  make 
a  plan  for  him  ?  I  told  him  I  would  consider  of 
it  tin  the  next  day,  and  I  would  write  to  him, 
and  this  U  a  copy  of  the  letter  which  I  wrote 
(producing  the  letter).  In  consequence  of  this 
I  went  on,  and  made  all  the  plans,  and  all  the 
and  every  thing  they  wanted.  I  never 
them  a  single  moment   But  what 


to  attend  the  Committee  or  Council  to 
give  my  opinion.  The  plans  were  agreed  to  in 
some  wav  or  other,  and  then  Mr.  Ssibine,  as  he 
oonstantiy  decs,  made  some  alteration  of  his 
own,  so  tnat  hardly  a  single  plan  was  executed 


<i.  You  mean  that  the  Council  took  no  su. 

e  of  the  plans  that  were  submitted 


pcrintendence  0 
by  you? 
A.  I  doubt  It 


a  plan  of  the  first  pine-house  ttiat  was  built. 
It  was  only  upon  a  small  scale,  and  I  made  out 
a  plan  for  the  house,  as  I  supposed  it  was  or- 
dered  by  the  Council.  When  It  came  to  be 
executed  Mr.  Sabine  insisted  upon  the  tail  of 
the  "house  forming  the  walls  of  the  back  pit 
Now  aby  person  that  knows  any  thing  about 
that  at  all,  must  know  that  the  back  pit  would 
be  endangered  by  drying  the  bricks  with  the 
flue,  and  If  It  got  overheated  it  would  set  fire 
to  the  back  pit 

Q.  State  what  you  suppose  to  be  the  result  of 
your  ^ns  not  being  attended  to  ? 

A.  I  wrote  a  strong  leUer  to  Mr.  Stfbine  on 
the  subject,  telling  him  what  would  be  the 
conseaucnce  Mr.  Sabine  still  persisted  that  It 
should  be  according  to  his  plans  and  not  mine, 
till,  at  iMt,  when  the  thing  was  going  to  be 
done,  Mr.  Lfndley  went  to  bim.  and  said, 
**  Now,  Sir,  is  It  to  be  done  according  to  your 
plan  or  Mr.  Atkinson's?'*  He  saidC  '*  Mine^ 
certainly.**  Mc  Lindley  said,  *<  You  know 
what  the  consequences  may  be ;  will  you  be 
answerable  for  the  bunding  If  It  should  be 
burnt  down  r»  **  No,**  said  be,  **  I  will  not 
be  answerable  for  any  thing"  Then  it  was 
built  according  to  my  plan.  Afterwards  there 
were  two  other  pine  mts  built,  which  I  remon- 
strated against  as  bad  things,  and  very  expen. 
sive  things,  and  It  was  woved  so  afterwartU  by 
me,  which  they  called  Buck's  Pit  There  were 
two,  one  called  Buck's  Pit,  and  the  other 
Scot's  Fit 


[  doubt  It  very  much.   I  should  like  to 
know  whether  this  letter  was  ever  laid  before 
the  Council  or  not   I  rather  doubt  it 
a.  When  is  the  date  of  this  letter  ? 
A.  The  5th  February,  ISSSL   As  an  instance 
of  the  interftrence  of  the  Secretary,  he  wanted 

General  Management.  —  Extracts  from  the  evidence  of  Henry  Bellenden 

Ker,  Esq. 

The  expenditure  on  the  gardener's  house, 
which  I  took  considerable  interest  In^ou  will 
find  from  Mr.  lindley's  letters.    Hie  gar. 


Ing  rnairs,  more  than  3001.  a  year.  I  have  not 
the  sltehtest  doulit  about  that   I  consider  this 


dener^i  house  was  taken  at  84^  a  year,  for  the 
purpose  of  lodging  Mr.  Munro,  the  gardener, 
and  some  one  clerk.  Mr.  Sabine  conceived  the 
house  too  large,  and  at  too  high  a  rent,  and  he 
said  be  would  pay  501.  of  the  rent  The  Uxes 
are  considerable :  SU.  a  year,  I  think,  and  the 
rent  8U. ;  and  Mr.  Sabine  paid  SOL  a  year  of 
the  rent  Tliere  appears  to  have  been  an  ex- 
pensive  housekeeper,  and  expensive  repairs, 
amounting  to  4L  /.  or  more,  for  putting  up 
water-closets,  and  making  the  house  comTort- 
ablcj  and  there  is  the  housekeeper's  board- 
wage^  and  cuals  and  candles,  and  so  on :  so 
that,  allowing  10  per  cent  on  the  money  laid 
out  on  repairs,  and  allowing  for  Mr.  Sabine's 
advance  of  SOI.  a  year,  it  makes  the  expense  of 
lo^ng  the  gardener  and  dcrk  2301.  a  year ; 
and  that  I  coi^ider  to  be  a  grossly  indecent 
and  almo»t  ftaudulcnt  mode  of  applying  (he 
Ainds  of  the  Society.  If  the  house  is  now 
given  up,  it  will  have  cost  the  Society,  includ. 

R 


sort  ofjobbing  as  to  the  houses,  that  is,  getting 
a  good  house  for  the  Secretary,  under  pretence 
of  its  being  for  the  gardener,  cue  of  the  great- 
est grievances  of  an  honorary  secretary,  and 
which  I  consider  to  be  a  main  feature  In  the 
management  of  this  Society. 

If  there  were  a  little  more  democracy  Intro, 
duced,  and  the  members  had  a  little  more 
Influence  in  the  Society,  Instead  of  the  oligar- 
chy of  the  Council,  I  think  It  would  be  a  great 
Improvement. 

Q.  Do  you  say  that  the  minutes  of  the  Gar. 
den  Committee  are  kept  secret  ? 

A.  Yes,  they  are  kept  secret ;  sob  as  I  before 
said,  are  the  minutes  of  the  Council.  I  wish  to 
observe,  that  there  is  no  library  for  the  young 
gardeners.  According  to  my  opinion  there  is 
not  a  man  in  the  garden,  except,  perhaps,  Mr. 
Munro,  flt  to  teach  them  to  prune  a  ttec.  No 
one  gives  thenLlcctures,  and  the  result  is,  they 
scndout  Ignorant  uneducated  gardeners. 
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General  Management,  and  the  Plan  of  the  Garden,  —  Extracts  from 
Loudon^s  evidence. 


I  consider  that  the  Horticultural  Sodety^has 
no  more  occasion  for  a  garden  than  the  Societj 
of  Arts  has  for  a  workshop  or  a  manufoctory. 
No  Society  ought  to  attempt  anything  that  can 
be  done  by  Individuala.  'fbere  is  nothing  that 
has  been  attempted  by  the  Horticultural  So- 
ciety that  could  not  have  been  belter  done  by 
individual  gardeners  and  nurscrymea  Instead 
of  collecting  and  cultivating  aU  the  Aruits,  with 
a  view  to  naming  them,  if  the  Society  had 
oflbred  handsome  premiums  to  the  nursery- 
meo,  and  arcanged  with  a  difR-rent  nurtcry. 
man,  or  other  gardener,  commercial,  private, 
or  amateur,  for  every  diffierent  flruit,  all  the 
fruiu  would  have  been  collected  and  named, 
and  might  have  been  published  bv  the  Society, 
at  a  fraction  of  the  expense  which  is  now 
Incurring  for  the  same  object  This  plan 
would  have  been  attended  by  this  great  addi. 
tlonal  advantage  to  the  public }  that-  the  nur. 
sery  where  any  particular  fruit  was  proved 
would,  have  been  ever  afterwards  the  stock 
nurtenr  for  that  fruit,  and  would  have  been 

2 plied  .to  by  all  the  country  nurserymen.  X 
ould  say  the  same  thing  as  to  culinary  vege- 
tables, flowers,  and  experiments  of  every  kind  j 
firmly  adliehng  to  the  general  principle  of  the 
Horticultural  Society's  acting  uastimuitu  to 
otkcrif  and  entering  mto  no  details  iise(/. 

But  supposing  the  Society  determined  on  pos, 
SQBsing  a  garden,  and  having  obtained  the 
'S3  acres  at  Chiswick  for  that  puzpose,  I  cgn. 
tend  that  it  is  most  improperly  laid  out  It  is 
bi^n  on  so  extravagant  a  scale.  I  mean  with 
reference  to  walls,  hot-houses,  puildings,  &c., 
that  its  completion  could  scarcely  ever  have 
been  contemplated  by  its  foumters  without  go- 
vernment's assistance.  It  is  too  much  frittered 
into  parts;  it  contains  miles  of  hedges,  not 
one  .yard  of  which  was  necessary :  it  contains 
three  times  the  requisite  length  of  gravel 
walks,  and  more  than  double  the  requisite  ex. 
tent  of  walling.  It  contains  some  acres  of 
^ass,  and  a  serpentine  canal,  which  were  to. 
tally  uucalleti  for.  These  hedges,  walks,  walla, 
ffrass  <uid  wa(cr,  have  added  much  to  the 
first  cost,  and  greatly  increased  the  annual  ex. 
pense  of  management 

The  orchard  is  the  most  valuable  department 
in  the  garden  ;  but  even  here  there  arc  hedges. 
A  great  error  in  the  management  has  been, 
first,  sowing  down  the  compartment  containing 
the  standard.trces,  with  tap-rooted  plants,  such 
as  the  red  clover;  and  next,  breaking  it  up  and 
planting  it  with  exhausting  plants,  such  as  the 
potato.  After  the  trees  were  planted,  it  ought 
never  to  have  J)een  once  dug  orcroppedin  any 
way ;  it  ought  merely  to  have  been  hoed,  to 
destroy  weeds.  All  digging  among  fruitbear- 
Ing  trees  is  highly  Injurious  to  them,  by  pre. 
ventingtheir  roots  from  coming  near  the  sur. 
^ce.  Trills  hoeing,  or  slightly  stirring  the 
surface  with  a  fork,  would  have  cost  incompar. 
ably  less  than  the  crops  of  clover  and  potatoes, 
and  the  trees  would  have  been  in  a  far  better 
state.  Having  said  this,  I  must  not  omit  to 
9tate  that  I  consider  the  orchard  by  much  die 
most  valuable  part  of  the  garden,  and,  indeed, 
worth  aU  the  other  parts  put  together;  and 
this  the  more  especially,  as  the  youns  man, 
Thompson,  who  has  the  management  of  it,  has 

Kid  the  greatest  attention  to  the  subject  of 
ilts,  and  is  likely  to  brins  the  experiments 
going  on  to  a  useftil  conclusion. 

The  next  division  is  the  flower-garden, 
whh:h,  with  the  exception  of  some  plants  ftrom 
North  America,  ana  perhaps  a  few  paeonies 
and  phloxes,  contains  nothing  that  could  not 
be  found  in  every  nursery,  before  the  Horticul- 
tural Society  had  its  existence.  It  is  ftill  of 
walks  and  box  edgings,  which  add  to  the  ex- 
pens(>  of  keeping. 


Of  the  arboretum  I  have  given  my  opinion 
in  the  Gard.  Mag.  (VoL  V.  p.  S44) ;  whether  It 
is  considered  in  Uie  ll^t  of  a  botanical  collce- 
tiou,  or  a  specimen  of  landscape  gardening 
(and  it  to  evident,  from  its  plan,  that  It  is  on 
attempt  to  combine  both).  I  consider  it  a  dis- 
grace to  the  country,  hitherto  eminent  fbr 
ornamental  and  Iandscape.gaxdening. 

AVith  respect  to  the  general  arrangement  of 
the  Society,  I  think  some  altention  would  re. 
quire  to  be  made  in  the  charter,  and  that  a  new 
set  of  by-laws  should  be  framed.  The  Council^ 
I  think,  should  be  liable  to  be  totally  changed 
annually,  as  in  the  Geological  Soci^y.andthe 
President  should  not  bold  his  office  more  than 
three  yeazs,  or  even,  perhaps,  one.y ear.  Much 
of  the  evils  of  the  Horticultural  Society,  as 
well  as  of  other  societies,  originate  in  thejper. 
petuity  of  th^.  president  1  should  prefer  a 
president  elected  hy  the  general  sense  of  the 
Society,  instead  of  one  chosen  bv  the  Council, 
and  balloted  for  by  the  some  half  dosen  of 
members  who  attend  at  (be  annual  elections. 
Hen  that  can  speak  (and  there  baa  not  been 
one  in  the  chair  that  could,  in  my  time)^ 
and  have  a  talent  for  eliciting  discussion, 
such  as  takes  place  at  meetings  of  the  Geolou 
gical  Society,  should  be  chosien.  Much  goo4 
would  be  done  by  free  discussion  on  the  subi 
jects  of  the  papers  read  or  fruits  presented ; 
or,  at  any  rate,  there  would  be  some  entertain- 
ment Inere  ought  hot  to  exist  that  invidiouf 
distinction  txrtween  Fdlows  of  the  Society  who 
are,  ,  and  those  who  are  hot,  subscriliers  to  the 
garden.  Not  a  plant,  cutting,  or  seed  ought  tQ 
be  given  away  direct  from  the  garden,  or  by 
conaeauence  of  written  at^ications  to  the  So- 
ciety, but  to  nurserymen  or  other  commercial 
gardeners.  All  spare  plants,  cuttings,  or  seeds, 
ought  to  be  given  away  at  the  meetings  of  the 
Societv  to  those  who  happen  to  attend ;  and 
the  ofncers  of  the  Society  ought  on  no  account 
to  be  liable  to  be  written  to  by  country  or 
other  members  (always  excepting  commercial 
gardeners)  for  grafts,  seeds,  plants,  &c.  Ther^ 
can  be  no  end  to  these  sorts  of  applications 
which  add  much  to  the  expense  of  conducting 
the  business  of  the  Society,  and  cannot  bf 
jQthcrwiae  than-  sources  of  dissatisfaction  to 
all  parties.  Every  Fellow  of  the  Society  ought 
to  be  allowed  Aree  access  to  all  the  books,  pa. 
pers,  accounts,  and  other  documents  of  the 
Sodety,  at  all  reasonable  times,  without  an. 
I^ication  to  the  Council  as  at  preset  Ali 
Fellows  ought  to  have  a  right  to  give  orders 
to  see  the  garden,  and  the  library,  and  models 
of  fhiitst  and  aM  practical  gardeners  what. 
ever  ought  to  have  free  access  to  the  garden 
at  least  on  one  day.of  the  week.  A  pro£es. 
sional  accountant  of  eminence  ought  to  ii^- 
spect  the  accounts  of  the  Society  once  a  year, 
and  prepare  a  balance-sheet ;  and  he  ought 
to  be  made  responsible  for  its  correctness. 

The  garden,  In  my  opinion,  might  be  given 
up  without  the  slightest  injury  to  the  ad^&noe^ 
ment  of  horticulture ;  and  all  the  ol^ects  prd. 
pofted  to  be  efi^cted  by  the  Society  miglit  bb 
attained  in  a  better  manner  than  they  possiUt 
can  be  in  any  wholesale  experimental  garden, 
by  the  separate  experiments  of  individuals.  A 
garden  of  an  acre,  near  town,  for  the  purpose 
of  toying  in  articles  by  the  heels,  as  the  tecbni- 
cal  expression  to,  when  they  were  received  by 
the  Society,  and  to  conuin  them  till  Itwas  coij- 
venient  to  send  or  deliver  them  out,  b  all  that  I 
can  conceive  necessary ;  but  even  that,  I  shouM 
say,  would  be  more  cheaply  done  by  any 

rDsible  nurseryman,  who  should  consent  to 
ote  a  plot  of  ground,  and  the  requisite  as- 
sistance when  wanted,  to  the  purpose  in  view. 

But  as  the  Society  have  got  a  Karden,shoald 
they  wish  to  keep  it,  and  render  it  useAil,then 
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I  should  pTopoie  tb«  f)»Uowiog  arnuiffeinent, 
already  hinted  at  in  the  Oardener*s  Blagasine 
(Vol.  II.  p.  S39.)  [and  roughhr  indicated  hy  the 


accompanying  sketch]  (J^.  ^) :  — 


I  would  pbice  th^aifooretum-bi  the  circum- 
ference (a),  filling-  up  all  therirregiilar  angle*, 
and  redacing  the  space  within  to  a  perfect 
circle.  The  ground  thus  oocu[Hed  by  the  axbo. 


return,  I  should  suppose,  might  be  about  ten 
acres.  I  would  cut  the  main  roots  of  all  the 
trees  to  be  removed  f^om  the  present  artxire- 
turn  to  the  new  one  this  spring,  and,  in  the 
next  autumn  I  would  remove  them  thither, 
arranging  as  hinted  in  the  Gardener's  Maga- 
sinc.  Having  planted  them,  I  would  never 
afterwards  crop  or  dig  the  gruund,  but  merely 
keep  it  clean  or  weeds  by  hoeing.  I  wish  this 
to  be  particularly  kept  in  view :  because, applied 
to  the  artwretum  and  the  orchard,  it  is  one  of 
my  main  sources  of  lessening  the  annual  ex- 
pense  of  keeping  the  garden.  The  pruning, 
hoeing,  and  filling  up  deaths,  of  these  10  acreiL 
could  surely  not  amount  to  more  than  lOU/.  a 
year :  I  think  I  could  get  a  nurseryman  to  un- 
dertake it  for  seven  years  at  half  this  sum. 

Within  this  arboretum  I  would  have  a  sone 
for  a  collection  of  herbaceous  plants,  and  more 
particularly  of  such  as  were  ornamental  This 
might  contain  one  acre  (6). 

A  circumferential  walk  might  contain  ano- 
thcr  acre,  or  three  fourths  of  an  acre  (c). 

Another  sone  fbr  roses,  alternating  with 
georginos  and  hollyhocks ;  and  with  a  lone  or 
endless  bed  in  front,  to  contain  all  the  different 
sorts  of  florists*  flowers,  and  bulbs  and  other 
flnor  herbaceous  plants,  of  which  there  are 
numerous  cultivated  varieties,  might  contain 
another  acre  {d). 

It  will  be  observed  that  one  walk  serves  for 
the  arboretum  and  two  beds  for  these  herba- 
ceous and  border  flowers,  instead  of  the  hun- 
dreds  of  beds,  and  miles  of  walks  and  alleys 
and  hedges,  which  are  required  in  the  present 
arboretum,  flower.garden,  rose  department, 
and  ill  dinbreot  other  parts  of  the  garden,  as 
now  laid  out  [Sec  the  plan,  as  originally 
DubHsbed  bv  the  Society,  in  Bncvc.  of  Gard., 
S  7508.,  and  here  repeated,  to  admit  of  compa. 


rison,>!^.  45.].  The  saving  In  the  annual  ma- 
nagement,  by  my  arrangement,  will  be  great  ia 
proportion  to  its  siroplicitv. 

The  next  sone  1  have  indicated  as  orchard^ 
and  I  should  propose  it  to  contain  at  least 
15  acres.  I  would  cut  the  main  roots  of  all  tiib 
standard  fruit  trees  now  in  the  garden.  In 
March  or  April,  and  remove  them  Tn  Novem. 
ber  next  Having  plants  them,  I  would  never 
afterwards  dig  or  crop  the  ground,  but  keep  i^ 
clean  by  hoeing.  The  annual  expense  of  hom- 
ing 15  acres  coukl  not  exceed,  at  an  average  of 
7  years,  161.  a  year.  Pruning  the  trees,  renewing 
deaths,  collecting,  sorting,  and  kcfeplng  the 
fruits,  and  making  alterations,  I  do  nut  take 
Into  consideration,  as  this  would  form  one  of 
the  princi(>al  annual  exbenses  of  the  garden. 

The  border  ',/)  within  the  orchard  I  would 
devote  to  collections  of  gooseberries,  currants, 
and  raspberries.  The  walk  (g)  need  not  be 
above  4  ft.  broad.  The  border  (A)  I  would  de- 
vote to  a  collection  of  strawberries ;  the  com- 
partments (i)  to  culinarv  vegetables ;  and  the 
borders  (4r  and  / }  I  would  not  dig,  but  devote 
entirely  to  the  roots  of  the  wall  trees. 

For  the  experimental  kiichen-garden,  8  or 
S  acres  would  be  amply  sufHcient;  nay,  even 
half  that  quantity :  because,  as  all  culinary  ve- 
getables cannot  be  proved  at  once,  one  sort 
miffht  be  first  proveo,  and  then  dismissed  alto, 
gether  from  the  garden*  to  make  room  for 
another.  On  this  principle,  half  an  acre  would 
be  as  good  as  10  acres. 

The  centre  of  the  garden,  open  to  the  sun  in 
all  directions,  I  have  laid  out  as  a  forcing-gar- 
den,  containing  about  an  acre,  and  surrouncled 
by  about  850  ft  of  walling.  I  have  shown,  in 
the  Interior,  one  forcing-house  for  proving 
vines }  and  when  that  was  done,  it  might  be 
employed  in  trying  to  grow  other  ligneous 
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«xotie  flrtiiti,  tuch  as  the  nungocteen,  bread. 
fipuU,  Sec.  I  have  ihown  a  rauge  of  plu  for 
proving  pinet,  and  for  different  experiment* ; 
aad  also  a  range  of  flrames  for  proving  melons, 
and  raiting  seedlings.  I  am  prepared  to  argue 
that  every  thing  thatthe  Society  could  reason, 
ably  wish  to  undertake,  with  a  view  to  the  pro- 
gress of  horticulture  might  be  accomplished 
by  these  three  ranges  of  glass,  each  about 
100  ft.  in  length.  All  the  glass  and  frames, 
with  the  requisite  sheds,  &c,  for  this  purposie, 
and  a  good  deal  more  which  might  be  dis- 
posed of,  are  already  in  the  garden,  and  only 
require  removal  to  this  enclosed  area,  and 
rearrangement  there.  The  brick  walls  already 
the  garden  I  propose  to  be  entirely  taken 
down  i  the  850  ft.  requisite  to  enclose  the 
acre  in  the  centre  built,  and  the  remainder  of 
the  bricks  sold ;  unless  it  might  be  thought 
advisable  to  build  a  gardener's  house,  and  gar- 
den  offices,  &a,  with  a  principal  entrance,  as 
Indicated  (m).  1  feel  confident  that  there 
would  be  spare  bricks  to  deft-av  a  part  of  the 
expense  of  the  removal  of  the  hot-houses  and 
rearrangement  of  the  walls ;  and  I  should  re- 
commend this  work  to  be  done  by  contract,  by 


in.  The  diminution  of  expense 
by  this  arrangement  Is  obvious ;  and  to  lessen 
the  expense  still  farther,  I  would  not  com. 
mence  forcing  with  hot  dung,  nor  incur  much 
expense  in  any  way  in  the  fordng-department 
for  a  year  or  two.  till  1  saw  how  the  Society 
was  supported.  If  the  Society  were  not  weU 
supported,  the  forcing-houses  and  pits  mi^t 
be  abandoned,  and  the  space  used  as  an  ex. 
perimental  kitchen-garden,  and  the  proposed 
kitchen-garden  turned  into  an  ordurd.  The 
garden,  in  this  case,  would  be  supported  by 
the  sale  of  its  orchard  fnuts.  Even  the  arbc 
return  might,  as  a  last  resource,  be  made  an 
orchard.  I  would  sell  the  greater  part  of  the 
botanic  exotics  now  in  the  stoves  of  the  So- 
cictv,  and  only  keep  specimens  of  sudi  as  were 
likely  to  be  required  for  experimenting  on, 
with  a  view  to  additions  to  the  edible  fhiiu  or 
esculent  vegetables. 

The  peach  trees  and  other  trees  on  the  walls 
I  would  cut  round,  and  remove  next  autumn 
to  both  sides  of  the  wall  of  the  forcing-garden, 
and  if  there  were  not  room  enough  for  all  of 
them,  sell  the  rest. 
I  have  to  beg  the  Committee  will  now  pause 


ExplantUkmqfRtf. 
TkefrmU  and  kUcken  department  A)contains— 
Eastern  slip  for  herbs,  perennial  esculents,  and 

strawberries,  and  border  of  east  waU,  A  1 
Orchard,  A  2 

Southern  slip  for  strawberries,  eooscberries, 
currants,  and  raspberries,  and  borders  of 
sooth  wall.  A  3 

Kitchen.garden,  A  4 

Miscellaneous  standard  fruit  compartment,  A  5 
Site  for  fruit  glass,  A  6 
Pits  and  forcing  ground^  A  7 
Garden  for  small  fruits,  A  8 
Western  slips  for  stocks,  and  fhiit-wall  bor. 
•  der,  A9 

ExperlmenUl  garden,  A 10 

Tke  ornamental  department  (B)  contains  — 
Entrance  to  flower-garden,  B  1 
Flower-garden,  B  2 


.reneei  to  fig,  45. 
Site  for  ornamental  glass,  B  S 
Arboretum,  B  4 
Rose-garden,  B  5 
Experimental  garden,  B6 

The  lodges,  roads,  and  pards  (C)  are  —  ' 
Entrance  from  London,  and  gardener's  pro- 

posed  ornamental  lodge,  C 1 
Assistant  secretary's  proposed  lodge,  C2 
&>ace  unoccupied  at  S.E.  angle,  C  5 
rrivate  road  outside  of  the  fence  on  the  south, 
C4 

Kitchen-garden  proposed  lodge,  C  5 
Space  unoccupied  at  S.  W.  angle,  C  6 
Yards  for  stables,  sheds,  composts,  &c.,  C  7 
Private  road,  to  Turnham  Green,  C8 
Entrance  by  the  National  School  from  Turn- 
ham  Green,  C  9 
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ft  lieite,  and  hnaclne  thii  plan  executed,  and  form  fbr  the  area  within  th«  aTborattim,  I  have 

then  compare  it  in  their  mind's  eye  with  the  little  other  objection  to  it,  than  that  it  requires 

){anlen  as  actually  existing.   In  mv  plan  every  a  greater  proportion  of  walk  than  a  circle, 

part  ha*  inch  a  definite  uie,  that  it  could  not  Neither  do  I  think  a  square  so  handsome,  or 

be  appKed  to  any  thing  else  without  an  ob>.  so  suitable  for  a  public  garden,  llie  sketch  of 

▼ioua  derangement ;  in  the  plan  existing  the  the  plan  now  submitted,  is  calculated  to  efftct 

«*jects  and  purposes  are  so  mixed  up,  and  so  the  maximum  quantity  of  ol^ects,  with  the 

often  repeated,  that  a  great  many  parts  may  minimum  extent  of  walks,  walls,  and  glass, 

be  said,  using  a  common  phrase,  to  be  neither  and  without  a  single  hedge.   I  have  reflected 

one  thing  nor  another ;  without  definite  pur.  on  this  plan  since  I  first  saw  the  Chiswick  Gar- 

pose,  and  without  character.    According  to  den,  and  with  all  the  various  details  that  are 

my  plan,  there  would  not  be  a  repetition  or  my  Koulsite  to  its  complete  developement.  I  con. 

pUnt  or  tree  throughout  the  whole  garden  ;  mder  it  not  only  very  complete  in  its  kind,  but 

according  to  the  present  plan,  the  same  sorts  calculated  to  be  more  economically  kept  than 

«f  fruit  trees,  ornamental  shrubs,  and  flowers  any  plan  that  I  could  devise  for  a  {riece  of 

an  many  times  repeated.   According  to  my  ground  of  similar  extent  and  shape, 

plui,  there  is  no  one  part  which  may  be  de-  I  think  botaniml  travellers  are  unnecessary, 

acribed  as  common-place  ornament ;  in  the  and  not  within  the  legitimate  objects  of  the 

^rden,  a«  actually  existing,  there  are  nume-  Society;  and  that  ftiruishing  gentlemen  with 

roos  borders  and  patches  of  shrubs,  as  at  the  gardeners  is  calculated  greatly  to  increase  the 

old  entrance,  at  both  ends  of  the  flower.gar.  business  of  the  Society,  without  at  all  advano- 

den,  and  the  borders  and  walks  between  hedges  ing  the  interests  of  horticulture   By  adopting 

on  two  sides  of  the  arboretum,  which  are  no.  and  carrying  into  every  department  ot  the 

thing  more  than  common-place  shrubbery,  of  Society  the  general  principle  of  attempting 

no  use  whatever.   1  repeat,  that  in  my  plan  nothing  that  could  not  be  done  by  individuals, 

there  will  not  be  a  single  tree,  bush,  or  plant,  the  business  of  theSociety  will  be  greatly  dm. 

or  walk,  that  could  be  dispensed  with  ortrans-  plifled,  and  the  objects  for  which  it  was  insti. 

tuted  much  more  eflbctually  attained. 


ShouU  a  square  be  preferred  to  the  circular 

We  regret  that  our  limits  do  not  admit  of  our  quoting  various  other  portions  of  the  evidence, 
which,  to  gardeners  in  general,  as  well  as  to  Fellows  of  the  Society,  would  be  both  instructive  and 
amnshag.  The  result  of  the  whole,  considered  with  reference  to  general  principles,  shows  the 
little  use  of  societies  for  the  promotion  of  science  in  a  reading  age  like  the  present ;  and  the 
absurdity  in  all  governments,  from  that  of  a  few  clerks  and  gardeners  to  that  or  a  kingdom  or  a 
republic,  of  excenlve  legislation.  Considered  with  reference  to  previous  remarks  on  the  HortU 
eultural  Society,  whldi  nave  appeared  in  this  Magazine,  the  result  proves  the  truth  of  what  we 
have  all  ak>ng  asserted  to  exist,  vis.  a  narrow-minded  system  pf  management,  the  object  of  which 
was,  in  eAct,  not  to  advance  sardening,  but  to  aggrandna  the  HorticuTtunl  Society,  and  to  ingra- 
tiate the  honorary  secretarv  with  the  higher  chutes  of  society.  A  part  of  the  unhappy  results  of  thla 
narrow-minded  system  springs  from  the  constitution  of  the  Society,  which  requires  or  permits  it 
to  attoBpt  doing  those  things  which  it  ought  only  to  have  stimulated  others  to  accomplish ;  which 
permits  Ito  aflhlrs  tobe  manaaed  by  an  unpaid  officer,  and,  in  consequence,  precludes  the  interfe- 
iraoe^  except  by  etiquette,  of  any  other  member  of  the  Society.  A  part,  also,  of  this  result  has 
arisen  from  the  personal  character  of  that  unpaid  officer:  ambitious,  and  yet  without  great  views: 
gttine,  aieCtvc,  and  Jealous  of  his  power.  The  impracticable  plan  of  the  Ch  iswick  Gar. 


den  J  the  system  of  concealment  which  prevented  that  plan  from  being  known  to  the  Fellows 
beftm  It  was  executedjand,  consequently,  from  being  interfered  with,  and  which  has  ended  In  the 
present  enonnous  debt ;  the  ridiculous  rules  and  r^lationB  of  the  garden,  by  which  not  a  structure 
could  be  erected  without  being  subjected  to  some  of  his  alterations,  nor  a  border  dugi  nor  a  common 
operation  performed,  without  his  written  authority ;  and  what  is  called  the  system  of  espion. 
nage.  which  Mr  lindley  has  truly  designated  as  monstrous*,  may  all  be  traced  to  these  quailtiee 
of  mmd  In  the  honorary  secretary. 

Had  the  President  and  Council  of  the  Society  been,  of  necessity,  changed  every  two  or  three 
years,  and  the  Secretary  been  a  paid  officer ;  nad  the  minutes  of  councils  of  committees  been 
open  to  the  inspection  of  the  members  of  the  Society  generally,  errors  might  have  been  commit. 
tM.  but  they  would  have  been  corrected,  and  the  present  sUte  of  things  could  never  have  arrived. 

Some  years  ago  we  made  repeated  endeavours  to  obtain  a  knowledge  of  the  number  of  members 
of  the  Council  required  to  be  present  to  constitute  a  council,  and  a  Ibt  of  those  who  had  attended 


at  each  of  the  councils  held  in  the  course  of  any  one  year.  Our  correspondence  on  this  sub- 
Jeet  is  in  existence,  and  can  be  produced.  Tlie  result,  after  a  great  many  letters  had  passed,  turned 
out  to  be,  that  the  Council  had  a  right  to  reftise  any  thing  and  every  thing,  and  that  to  us  they 


did  reftise  every  thing.  The  fact  is,  as  one  member  Utely  observed  lo  the  Society,  and  for  the 
truth  of  which,  in  a  general  way,  we  may  appeal  to  Mr.  Lindley,  as  under.secretary,  it  was  utterly 
Impossible  for  an  v  one  to  acquire  any  information  req^ecting  the  affliirs  of  the  Society  who  was  not 
In  the  Csvour  of  Mr.  Sabine. 

Had  the  Gardener's  Magasine  not  appeared,  our  belief  is,  that  things  wonM  have  been  even 
worse  than  they  now  are ;  and,  in  addition  to  some  thousands  now  due  for  printing  and  engraving 
the  HortieuUtiral  Tratuaetkms,  there  would  have  been  others  due  for  the  splendid  4to  work  on 
fruits,  and  the  corresponding  4to  work  on  plants  flowered  in  the  garden  of  the  Society,  of  which 
prospectuses  were  cireulated  four  years  ago  {Gard.  Mag.,  Vol.  L  p.  8S.) ;  but  which  we  remon. 
•trated  against,  as  interfering  with  works  already  in  existence,  and  very  well  conducted.  The 
(AJect  of  the  Society,  about  Uiat  time,  appeared  to  be,  to  monopolise  every  thing  connected  with 
gardening  or  botany,  from  the  placing  or  a  Journeyman  gardener  to  the  publishing  of  a  new  fruit 
or  plant.  Even  a  Gardener's  Hagasine  was  projected  i  and  the  assent  of  what  it  called  the 
Council  obtained  to  use  the  badge  of  the  Society  on  -the  cover,  in  the  manner  in  which  the 
seal  of  the  Royal  Institution  is  used  on  the  cover  of  Brande*g  Journal.  The  object  of  this  Man. 
sine  was  clear  enough  to  all  the  world  at  the  time,  that  of  putting  us  down ;  in  consequence  of  the 

•  Mr.  Bellendcn  Ker  sUted  to  the  Society,  at  thdr  Meeting  resterday  (March  16.),  that  the 
whole  <^  the  present  enquiry  had  resulted  from  a  report  of  one  of  his  conversations,  whilst  walk. 
Ing  with  Mrs.  Ker  in  the  garden,  last  summer.  The  report  was  so  oflbnsive  to  Mr.  Sabine,  that  he 
proposed  to  the  Council  to  expel  Mr.  Ker  from  the  Society.  Mr.  Ker  declared  that  the  report  was 
a  tissue  of  fklsehoods,  got  up,  as  he  Imagined,  to  please  Mr.  Sabine.  In  this  way,  Providence 
brings  good  out  of  evil.   Every  thing  tends  to  a  crisis,  bad  things  the  most  rapidly. 
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differeDt  aolmadvenlQiM  which  appeared  in  our  eaiij  Numben  on  the  Soci^y,  and  enedaUy  on 
Itogarden.  The  fiwt  of  theM  paper*  was  by  H.  B.  Ker,  Esq..  who.  as  the  Committee  have 
acknowledged,  has  led  to  the  present  invesUgation  Into  the  alfairs  of  the  Society :  and  it  must  be 
no  small  satisfaction  to  him,  as  it  certainly  U  to  us,  to  mark  the  present  result  of  his  labours. 

The  a^rt  qfike  Commiiiee  may,  on  the  whole,  be  oonsidcred  very  lenient  on  the  subject  of 
accounts  and  management,  and  perhaps  in  other  matters  it  may  be  more  correct  than  we  are  in- 
clined to  believe  We  must  confess,  however,  our  entire  want  of  faith  in  the  asseto  of  the  Society 
being  any  thing  like  equal  to  iU  debt*.  The  arrears  sUted  at  upward*  of  flOOOi.,  we  should  n^ 
value  at  above  8002.  or  lOOCML :  and  estimating  all  the  items  at  what  they  would  bruig,  if  now  sold, 
we  do  not  believe  there  would  be  lOf.  in  the  pound. 

The  great  object  of  aU  observations  on  the  past  is.  or  should  be,  to  render  them  available  for  the 
futuie.  Whatever  may  be  said  in  palUation  of  Mr.  Sabine's  conduct,  nothing  am  be  more  c\e*T 
than  this,  that  he  is  the  main  cause  of  the  present  sUte  of  thing*  in  this  Society :  he  it  is,  and  he 
alone,  who.  by  a  system  of  concealment  and  monopoly  of  power,  has  brought  the  Society  to  the 
brink  of  ruin.  ^    .  ^  .      i.  j 

At  the  same  time,  while  we  express  our  opinion  thus  flreely  as  to  what  are  considered  the  bad 
points  of  Mr.  Sabine's  horticultural  policy,  we  shall  not  withhold  Arom  him  that  justice  which  we 
should  desire  for  ourselves  under  similar  drcamstanoea.  Mr.  Sabine  has  involved  the  Society  iti 
a  debt  which  threatens  it*  dissolution,  but  he  has  also  been  the  cause  of  the  greater  part  of  the 
good  done  by  the  Society :  and  that  the  Society  have  done  good,  even  we  who  are  no  friend  to 
monopolies,  or  systems  of  exclusion  in  any  way,  readily  allow.  Hie  springing  up  of  so  many  hor . 
cicultural  societies  throughout  the  country,  and  throughout  Europe,  has  been  mainly  owing  to 
the  ^clat  of  the  London  Horticultural  Society,  in  consequence  of  the  great  accession  of  noble 
and  even  royal  members  since  1815,  when  Mr.  Sabine  undertook  its  management.  The  principal 
part  of  the  Transactioiu  of  the  Society  have  been  publUhed  dnce  that  penod,  and  they  include  a 
considerable  number  of  good  practical  papers.  We  do  not  attach  much  importance  to  what  has 
been  brought  from  India  or  AMca :  but  certainly  the  Chrysanthemums,  Chinese  Primrose,  Wis. 
Aria  Consequikna,  and  other  hardy  or  half  hardv  articles  from  China ;  and  the  numerous  Lupines, 
PenUtemons,  and  other  hardy  plants  brought  fVom  North  America,  by  Mr.  Douglas ;  are  invalu. 
able  additions  to  our  gardens,  and  will  probably  continue  to  ornament  them  while  this  island  en- 
dures a*  terra  firmsu  All  these  ofaiects  of  beauty  and  interest  have  been  introduced  under  Mr. 
Sabine's  auspices.  Other  services  might  be  mentioned :  but  we  shall  only  add  that  Mr.  Sabine 
has  been  the  means  of  bringing  forward  Mr.  Lindlev,  who  unquestionably  is  a  man  of  extraordl- 


dUted  with  p«d>lic  applause,  or,  by  his  interuoune  with  the  aristocracy,  get  into  that  sort  of  alRct- 
atloB  which  was  the  weak  point  of  Sir  Humphry  Davy,  wUl,  hi  our  opinioo,  be  the  greatest 
botanist  that  has  appeared  since  the  days  of  Jussieu.  Mr.  Llndley  misht  possibly  have  event- 
ually  risen  to  eminence  under  whatever  circumstances  he  might  have  been  placed :  but  he  hsB 
been  upwards  of  ten  years  In  the  office  of  the  Horticultural  Society,  and  we  will  venture  to  say, 
that  at  Uie  age  at  which  he  entered,  with  his  previous  education,  and  with  the  active  friendship 
of  Mr.  Sabine,  in  no  olher  office  or  situation  whatever,  in  London  or  elsewhere,  oould  he  have 
enjoyed  ttie  same  advantages,  or  advanced  hhnadf  so  rapidly  as  a  man  of  the  world,  a  man  of 
•cienoe,  and  a  gentleman. 

The  evil  day»  whteh  may  be  said  to  have  fallen  on  Mr.  Sabine,  not  merely  as  connected  with 
liegent  Street  and  Chiswick,  but  as  an  active  member  of  the  Zoological  Society,  are  the  result  of 
hi*  making  these  societies  stepping  stones  to  his  intercourse  with  men  of  rank ;  and  the  lesson  his 
Ate  baa  read  to  us  will,  we  trust,  not  be  lost,  either  on  ourselvea  or  on  our  proAssieoal  readera. 
As  society  advances,  men  will  be  valued  according  to  their  worth  a*  men,  and  not  according  to 
any  fkctitiou*  distinction*  whatever.  It  is  consolatory  to  think,  and  to  believe,  that  every  man's 
real  character  Is  sooner  or  later  made  known  and  appreciated  by  his  fellow.men. 

It  is  curious  to  reflect  on  what  may  be  the  consolations  of  Mr.  Sabine  under  his  present  circunt. 
stance*.  Driven,  like  Adam,  ftrom  tne  garden  to  the  field  —  to  the  Zoolosical  ftirm  at  Kingston  — . 
.what  will  be  his  next  pursuit?  Having  no  wife  or  child,  whither  will  ne  turn  for  contolation  ? 
But  Nature,  ever  kind,  has  a  providon  Ibr  every  thing ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  this,  that 
Mr.  Sabine  is  supported  bv  some  feeling  or  other.  Ignorance,  or  Indifference,  or  vanity,  or  srilL 
oonoeit,  all  bad  or  themselves,  may  prove  a  good  to  an  individual,  under  particular  circumstances. 
What  is  notv  to  he  dime  f  First  ascertain  who  will  really  continue  paying  members.  If  as  many 


Secretary,  Council,  and  Garden  Committee,  as  was  Mr.  Sabine;  but  let  him  not  be  quite  so  much 
liie  nrdener,  and  by  no  means  the  accountant :  let  every  act  done  by  hbn,  or  letter  or  paper 
which  passe*  through  his  hands,  be  rigidly  scrutinised  by  the  Council,  or  even  open  to  every 
Fellow  of  the  Society :  there  will  always  be  some  one  on  the  look-out  for  faults ;  let  it  be  made 
woith  bis  while  to  rale  vdl ;  let  him  then  rule  as  he  will  (because  no  Council  will  ever  take  the 
tcouble  necessary  for  real  effbctive  management),  <U  the  ritk  qf  rftiiisJuii/  on  conviction  of  misrule 
Either  this  mu«tbe  done,  or  yoamu*t  have  a  paki  council,  as  well  as  a  paid  secretary  and  account- 
Moi.  This  wiU  eventually  be  found  to  be  the  tnie  practiod  view  of  the  case.  After  all  thi*  I* 
done,  supposing  the  Sodetv  to  woric  well,  the  benefit  to  horticulturak«cien(»  will  not  be  much. 
Most  of  the  good  whldi  the  Hortk:ultural  Sodety  in  this  age  or  couHtry  Is  capable  of  doing  hM 
already  been  don& 

March  16. —  Some  discussion  took  place  on  the  Report,  in  which  a  vote 
of  censure  on  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Sabine  was  proposed,  but  withdrawn  at 
the  earnest  recommendation  of  Mr.  Gordon,  tne  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee, as  unnecessary,  and  likelj^  to  injure  the  interests  of  the  Society 
with  its  creditors  and  the  public  in  general.  (See  Timet  and  Chronicle  of 
March  17.) 
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The  Cabiage  Tribd. 

Cabbages,  per  dosen : 
Red 

PlanU,  or  Colewoita 
Savoys,  per  doaen 
Oerraan  Greens  or  Kkle, 

per  tioKQ 
Broccoli,  per  bunch : 

White 

Green 

Purple 
Turnip  Tops,  per  bushel 

Legume*. 
Kidneyboans  (foroed), 
hundred 

Tubert  and  Booit. 


PoUtocs 


5 per  ton 
percw't 


Kidney,  per  bushel 

Scotch,  per  bushel 

New,  per  pound 
Jerusaiexn  Artichokei 

half  sieve  -  . 
Turnips.  White,  per  bunch 
Carrots,  old,  per  bunch  . 
Parsneps,  per  dozen 
Red  Beet,  per  dozen 
Skirret,  per  bunch 
Scorsonera,  per  bunch  . 
Salsify,  per  bunch      .  . 
Horseradish,  per  bundle  • 

Tke  Spinaek  Tribe. 

Sorrd,  per  half  sieve 

Tke  Onion  Tribe. 

Onions : 
01(L  per  bushel  - 
Pickling,  per  half  sieve 

I^eeks,  per  ooien  bunches 

GorlU^  per  pound  . 

Shallots,  per  pound 

Asparaginoua  Plant*, 
Satadtt 
Asparagus,  per  hundred  - 
Sea-kale,  per  punnet 
Lettuce,  Cabbage,  per  score 
Endive,  per  score  . 
Cdery,  per  bundle  (12  to  15) 

8maU  Salads   f  P**  * 

oiuou  ^  punnet 

Watercress,  per  doaen  small 
bunches  ... 
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Foi  and  Sweet  Herbs. 
Parsley,  per  half  sieve 
Tarragon,  forced,  per  bunch 
Fennel*  per  buncn 
Thyme,  per  dosen  bunches 
Mbit,  forced,  per  bunch  - 
Peppermint,  dry,  per  donn 

bunches  .      -  . 

Marjoram,  dry,  per  dos.  bun. 
Savory,  6ry,  p*r  dozen  bun. 
Basil,  dry,  perdoz.  bunches 
Rosemary,  dry,  p.  doz.  bun. 
Lavender,  dry,  per  doz.  bun. 
Tsnsy,  dry,  per  doz.  bunches 

StaUt  and  Fruits  for  TartSt 

Pickling,  ie. 
Rhubarb  SUlks.  forced,  per 
bundle  ... 

Edible  Fungi  and  Fuel. 
Mushrooms,  per  pottle  . 
Morels,  dry,  per  pound  - 
Truffles,  per  pound : 

English  ... 

Foreign,  dry 

Fntitt. 

AddIcs,  Dessert,  per  bushel 

Nonpareils     -      -  - 

Golden  Pippins  - 

Pearmains  ~ 

lUbstone  Pippins 
Apples,  Baking,  per  bushel : 

Baking 

Royals 

Pears,  Dessert,  p.  halfsieve  t 

Winter  Svan*s  £^gs  . 
Pears,  Baking,  per  halfsieve 
Almonds,  per  peck 
Cranberries,  per  gallon 
Suawberries,    forced,  pei^ 

ounce  ... 
Wabiuts,  per  bushel  . 
Chestnuts,  French,  per  peck 
Filberts,  English,  per  100  lbs. 
Plne.apples,  per  pound  - 
Hot.house  Grapes,  p.  pound 
Spanish  Nuts,  per  bushel  - 
Barcelona  Nuts 
Cucumbers,  flrame,  per  brace 

Bitter  Oranges,  per  hundred 

Lemons    fperfo**"  ^- 
I  per  hundred 
Sweet  Almonds,  per  pound 
Brazil  Nuts,  per  bushel  . 


From 


2  0 

0  0 

0  0 

4  0 

0  0 

1  0 

0  10 


0  2 
0  14 


0  4 
0  14 


0  7 
0  10 
0  7 
0  6 


0  3  6 

0  3  6 

0  7  0 

0  1  6 


0  14 

0  0 


Obtervatioru,  —  The  continuance  of  severe  frost  during  the  principal  part 
of  January  and  the  early  part  of  February,  interrupted  the  supplies  of  ve^ 
tables  generally ;  nevertheless,  our  market  was  generally  well  furnished  with 
turnips,  savoys,  col^worts,  carrots,  &c.,  the  pnces  of  which  remained  tole^ 
rablv  steady,  as  per  last  quotations,  until  the  change  of  weather  in  February 
produced  a  material  diilerence  in  the  quantities,  and  some  alteration  in 
prices ;  but  the  extreme  rigour  of  the  season,  and  more  particularly  the  in- 
termissions of  frosty  nights  and  warm  days  which  prevailed  in  the  latter  end 
of  February,  have  aflected  vegetables  so  much  as  to  render  our  present  sup- 
plies very  limited  for  the  season,  and  prices^  consequentiy,  rather  higher 
than  might  be  expected.  This  may  also  be  the  case  for  some  time  to  come, 
as,  from  the  same  causes,  no  abundant  quantities  can  be  expected  until  May 
next  Broccolies  are  likely  to  be  very  deficient,  and  high  m  price,  as  they 
have  been  much  injured  by  the  firost ;  cauliflowers  have  been  destroyed  to  a 
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ccmsideraUe  extent  in  the  hand-glasses,  and  even  under  the  lights  of  fhunes, 
as  much  from  the  impossibility  of  admitting  air  to  them  for  so  long  a  period 
during  the  prevalence  of  frost,  as  from  the  frost  itself.  Potatoes,  during  the 
severe  weatner,  reached  a  higher  price  than  quoted :  indeed^  the  better  sorts 
are  now  worth  rather  more  than  stated  in  the  list ,  but  as  the  supply  of 
ordinary  sorts  is  plentiful,  I  have  not  thought  it  safe  to  exceed  the  average. 
Onions  have  maintained  their  value  throughout  the  season ;  but,  since  we 
breaking  up  of  the  weather,  a  considerable  quantity  from  Flanders  has  been 
imported,  which  has  brought  down  our  prices :  at  present,  they  are  dull  in 
sal^.  Shallots  reach  us  in  very  small  quantities,  and  from  quarters  whence 
none  have  hitherto  been  sent,  in  consequence  of  their  very  high  price ;  which 
is  one  of  the  many  advantages  of  our  very  general  interchange  of  communi- 
cation. —  G,  C,  March  12. 1830. 


Art.  VII.    Provincial  HorticititurcU  Societies. 


Norfolk. 

The  Norfolk  and  Norwich  Hortictdtural  Society »  —  The  prospectus  of  meetings 
and  prlBM  of  thid  Society  Tor  1850  has  been  sent  us,  signed  Elias  Norgate,  secretary,  and  accora. 
panied  by  the  following  very  judicious  remarks  by  the  same  gentleman :  — . 

In  this  ttieir  first  list  of  prises  the  Committee  think  it  right  to  explain  the  general  principles 
which  they  propose  to  be  guided  in  the  selection  of  objects  for  the  adjudication  of  them.   This  u 
the  more  necessary,  liecause,  in  looking  over  the  lists  of  prises  in  rarious  horticultural  societies 
there  does  not  always  appeir  to  have  been  made  a  sutlicient  discrimination  between  the  result  of 
chance  and  the  result  of  skill. 

I.  It  should  ever  be'  borne  in  mind  that  the  merits  for  which  a  prise  ought  to  be  awarded  exists 
not  in  the  production  but  in  the  product.  The  best  dish  of  filberts  in  September,  or  of  cherries 
in  July,  gwiered,  perhaps,  from  standard  trees  planted  twenty  yean  ago,  can  imuly  but  slender 
merit  in  the  Individual  who  now  exhibits  them.  In  every  horticultural  production,  therefore, 
whether  raised  for  use,  luxury,  or'beauty,  the  Committee  will  endeavour  to  estimate  the  merit  of 
the  exhibiter  by  the  degree  of  science,  care,  and  skill  evinced  in  its  cultivation. 

S.  In  the  cold  and  fickle  climate  of  this  county  it  is  very  desirable  to  encourage  every  attempt 
to  forward  the  blossoming  of  flowers  and  the  ripening  of  fhiiu  before  their  natural  season ;  and 
equally  so  to  retard  them  beyond  it  A  dish  of  green  peas,  gathered  on  the  1st  of  November,  isss 
much  a  luxury  as  S  dish  that  is  gathered  on  the  1st  of  Hay.  Prises  for  extending  the  duratum  et 
flowers  and  fhiits  at  both  entit  qftMeteason  will  be  richly  earned. 

5.  The  preservation  of  fhiits  and  vegetables  firesh  through  the  winter,  and  late  into  the  spring, 
is  another  <^ect  of  importance.  Not  merely  apples,  peas,  and  potatoes,  but  many  of  the  mora 
4eHcaie  and  perishable  productions  of  our  garidens  may  be  so  preserved.  Although  French  beans 
and  peas  cannot  be  gathered  In  December  or  January,  it  is  possible  to  preserve  them  in  excellent 
conditton  for  our  fiibrcs  to  a  still  later  period. 

4.  llie  Judicious  pruning,  not  merely  of  espaliers  and  wall  trees,  but  likewise  of  the  standsid 
uiple,  pear,  and  plum  trees  of  our  orchards,  is  an  object  quite  worthy  of  attention.  At  present 
tnese  are  usually  left  to  themselves  till  their  branches  become  so  thickly  interlaced,  and  their 
foliage  so  dense,  that  little  or  no  flruit  comes  to  perfection  except  Umt  which  has  the  good  fortune 
to  catch  the  outside  sun.  When  the  evil  becomes  at  length  very  palpable  and  gross,  a  woodman 
climbs  the  tree  with  an  axe  or  a  saw  in  his  hand,  and  lays  about  nim,  right  and  left,  without 
discrimination  and  without  mercv,  till  he  has  got  two  or  three  faggots  of  flrewood.  To  this 
cause  may  be  ascribed  the  great  arandanoe  of  unripe  fhiit  of  all  sorts  which  is  brought  to  our 
markets.  It  would  bedifflcult  perhaps  to  adjudge  specific  prises  for  the  most  judicious  pruning,  but 
the  attention  of  cotUgers  may  be  directed  to  it  with  the  greatest  advantage. 

5:  The  inuring  of  tender  plants  to  our  soil  and  climate }  the  naturalising  of  exotics :  the 
obtaining  of  new  varieties  of  rruits  and  flowers  by  fecundating  the  blossom  of  one  with  the  nrina 
ftom  another;  experiments  on  grafting,  budding,  &c.  These,  and  many  other  objects  of  atten- 
tion  to  the  gardener,  will  be  objects  of  encouragement  bv  the  Society. 

6.  With  respect  to  cottagers,  while  these  will  at  all  times  be  allowed  to  compete  for  any  of  the 
Society's  prises,  no  one  but  those  of  their  own  class  will  ever  be  allowed  to  compete  :for  theirs. 
It  is  a  great  <^ect  to  give  th^  an  interest  in  the  culture  of  their  little  plotn  of  ground  i 
a  taste  for  gardening  once  diffbsed  among  them,  they  will  engage  In  competition  .with  each 
other,  and  it  is  hoped  they  will  bear  away  as  many  of  such  prises  as  cur  fbncfs  may  enable  us  to 
oflbr.  -  But  the  stimulus  to  exertion  must  originate  with  their  landlords  :  if  this  Society  shall  be 
the  occasion  of  inducing  the  latter  to  attach  a  rood  or  two  of  ground  to  every  cottage  in  their 
possession,  its  establishment  will  in  some  measure  probably  contribute  to  relieve  the  poor's  rate 
of  the  county,  and  thus  confer  upon  it  an  incalculable  benefit.— Jl  N.  NefkertfU,  December  31. 

MoMMOUTBSaiBB. 

The  Glamorgan  and  MonnioulltsJure  Horticultural  Society  held  their  Meeting  for 
the  winter  quarter  on  the  5th  of  January,  1830,  in  Cardifi!  The  Most  Noble  the  Marouess  of 
Bute,  anxious  for  the  success  of  this  Society,  has  offbred  a  piece  of  ground  to  form  a  ganken,  for 
which  mark  of  encouragement  the  Meeting  unanimously  voted  to  His  Lordship  thdr  warmest 
thanks.   Prises  were  awarded  as  follows :  — 

Ftetvoers.  Chrysanthemum,  Mrs.  Morgan,  Lsndough.  Wallflower,  Mrs.  Moggridge.  Flower 
Camellia :  I.  Hon.  W.  B.  Grey ;  fi.  Mr.  Heece.— PVwtf.  Grapes,  Hon.  W.  B.  Grey.  TaW*  P«irs, 
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Hn.  mil,  LiMMbUr.  Baking  Fatn,  Mnl  Hill,  LUadaff    1Vd>l«  AppTcs,  Mm  HMd  Dbanio. 

Bakinc  ApplML  Hon.  Vf.  B.  Gray  Qtlmu^  Vei^tMf.   Anaxagut,  Hon.  W.  &  Grey.  Sea. 

kale,  Hon.  W7a  Grey.  Broccoli,  Mr.  Mofffridg&  Celery,  Mr.  £.  P.  Hicharda.  Partnepa,  Mr. 
Monridge.  Oaiona,  Mr.  Thomaa  Minnelt  Early  Poutoca,  forced  (not  ol&eU).  Mr.  HiU.  ' 
Rhubarb,  ReT.  J.  11  IVahema  Radishes.  Mrs.  mXL-^ExtrtuPrhtt.  Bakine  Apple,  Mrs.  Hill 
and  Hon.  W.  B  Grey.  Beet  Root,  Mr.  Head  Deacon.  Broccoli,  Hon.  W.  B.  Gtej.  —  Cottage 
Prmet.  Apples,  E.  Williams,  Uandaft  Onions,  Thomas  Perry,  Cardiff.  Basket  of  Vegetables, 
six  sorts,  iJ.  WillUms,  DuSVyn.  . 

The  grapes,  sent  by  the  Hon.  W.  B.  Grey,  retained  the  delicious  flavour  of  am  early  autumn 
growth.  A  variety  of  the  Newtown  pippin,  brought  by  Sir  Charles  Morgan,  was  of  the  amazing 
siae  of  13  in.  in  circumference,  and  weighed  nearly  16  oi.  The  committee  and  gentlemen  present 
were  more  particularly  pleased  with  an  extraordinary  fine  trace  or  rope  of  onions,  called  tho ' 
Tripoli,  the  property  of  Colonel  Morgan,  of  Landough  Castle.  This  onion  is  not  so  well  known 
as  it  ought  to  be :  it  attains  a  laige  size,  is  remarkable  for  its  beautiful  white  colour  and  very  mild 
flavour.  {The  Cambriam,J»n.9.VS30.) 

Hbbbpoumhiek. 

Herefordihire  Horlicvliural  Society.  —  The  Hereford  Florists*  Register,  con- 
taining a  brief  account  of  the  meetings  of  the  Hereford  Horticultural  Society,  by  W.  Godsall, 
acting  secretary,  Hereford,  18mo.  has  been  sent  us,  and  also  the  rules  of  the  Society  for  1889,  ami 
a  schedule  and  particulan  "  forfprixes  for  that  year.  In  the  preface  to  the  little  book  we  observe^ 
With  pleasure,  that  five  sovereigns  will  be  awarded  tnr  the  Sodety  every  fifth  year  **  to  the  gar. 
dener  any  member,  for  long  servitude,  general  goou  conduct,  attention  to,  and  knowledge  of, 
his  business.'*  With  the  warmest  feelings  towards  this  Society,  fVom  secins  among  its  membeiv 
so  many  respectable  names,  so  considerable  a  portion  of  ladies,  and  above  all  (W>m  greatly  admir- 
ing the  style  of  country  about  Hereford,  Foxley,  Moccas  Court,  the  Holme,  &c,  at  all  which 
places  weTpassed  some  time  so  long  ago  as  1806,  we  cannot  help  thinking  that  the  oractical  gar. 
dcners  have  not  had  fitir  play.  From  the  tables  of  the  prizes  given  away  for  18%,  laZ7,  and  1828, 
It  appears  that  scarcely  any  prizes  are  given  to  any  one  below  the  rank  of  esquire.  In  1886.  Sir 
J.  O.Cotterell  received  21  prises;  in  1827,  42;  In  1828.  40;  in  all  103  prises.  Now  tbetotal 
number  of  prizes  given  away  in  these  three  years  being  544  to  73  persons,  surely  one  fifth  to  one 
individual,  and  he  a  patron  of  gardening  rather  than  an  amateur,  is  too  much.  No  other  indlvl. 
dual  appears  to  have  obtained  half  so  many.  The  name  of  the  gardener  of  Sir  J.  G.  CottcreU,  as 
&r  as  we  can  discover,  is  not  in  the  book.  A  good  many  of  the  prizes  are  awarded  to  ladies,  and ' 
this  we  are  delighted  to  see,  whether  their  gardeners  are  named  or  not  The  cares  of  gardefiiog 
are  worthy  of,  and  suitable  for,  ladies  of  every  rank,  fi'om  the  cottage  to  the  palace.  There  Is 
nothing  unferainine  in  them,  and  as  the  resources  for  eujovment  of  ladles  residing  in  the  country 
is  limited  compared  with  those  of  men  under  the  same  circumstances,  we  are  happy  to  see  that 
they  avail  themselves  of  such  as  are  within  their  reaob.  We  cannot,  however,  so  easily  enter  into 
the  idea  of  a  country  gentleman  of  property  competing  for  prizes  of  fruits  and  flowen,  when  there' 
are  so  many  important  duties  and  elevated  recreations  to  which  he  is  called  upon  to  attend  and 
might  enjoy.  Still  less  can  we  conceive  what  inward  satisfaction  it  can  be  to  a  man  to  receive  a 
priie  fbr  a  |)roductlon  which,  personally,  he  has  had  no  hand  whatever  in  producing.  If  prise 
shows  of  fhiits  and  flowers  are  to  be  considered  In  the  light  of  prize  cock.flghts  or  boxing- 
matches,  and  merely  criticised  like  any  other  species  of  gambling  amusement,  that  is  another 
matter ;  and  in  that  case  we  certainly  greatly  prefer  gambling  in  fVuitt  and  flowers  to  any  other 
species  of  gambling ;  but  if,  on  the  other  hand,  the  ol^ect  of  Provincial  Horticultural  Societies  be 
fee  Improve  tl)e  knowledge  of  gardeners  in  their  art,  and  to  disseminate  improved  gardening  pro. 
dnctions,  then  wrely  these  objects  will  be  best  efftcted,  or  rather  can  only  be  efl^cted.  by  raising 
the  character  of  the  practical  gardener.  The  patrons  of  gardening  are  expected  only  to  act  ai 
patrons,  and  not  as  qperadves.  Knowing  nothing  of  Sir  J.  G.  Cotterel  personally,  and  not  even 
the  name  or  pUoe  of^  his  estate,  we  trust  no  personal  motive  will  be  supposed  to  have  occaaioned 
these  remarks.  —  ComL 

NOKTHITMBBUJkirD  AND  DUKBAM. 

Botanical  and  fforticuliural  Sodety  of  Durham^  Northumberland,  and  NewcatUt 
Ty$»e.  —The  First  ExhibiUoR  for  this  year  of  this  Society  was  held  on  the  19th  of  February, 
prizes  were  adjudged  as  follows :  — 

 aert  pears,  a  silver  medal  to  Mr.  J  „  ^   .  

A  silver  medal  was  also  awarded  to  him  for  some  beautifUl  and  incenious  plans  and  models  of  a 
new  method  of  forcing  sea.kale  and  rhubarb,  which  seem  admirably  adapted  for  the  puipose,  and 


upon 

when  ^  ,  ^  

Dessert  pears,  a  silver  medal  to  Mr.  Jos.  Cook,  gardener  to  Miss  SImnion  of  Bradley  HaU. 
\  silver  medal  was  also  awarded  to  him  for  some  beautifUl  and  incenious  plans  and  models  of  a 
new  method  of  forcing  sea.kale  and  rhubarb,  which  seem  admirably  adapted  for  the  puipose,  and 
may  be  Inspected  by  the  subscribers  at  the  Society's  library  in  Dean  Street  Asparagus,  a  sihrer 
medal  to  Mr.  John  Ward,  gardener  to  C.  J.  CUvering,  Esq.,  Ax  well  Park.  Double  hyacinth 
(Waterloo),  a  silver  medal  to  Mr.  Wm.  Kelly,  gatdener  to  Armorer  Donkin,  Ebq.,  Josmond. 
single  hyacinth  (Grand  Vainqueur),  a  silver  medal  to  Mr.  Adam  Hogg, at  Mr.  FaUa*S|  Gateshead. 
Sea.ka]e.  a  bronze  medal  to  Mr.  Thomas  Cook,  gardener  to  T.  W.  Beaumont,  Esq..  M.  P.,  Bywell 
HalL  Kidneybeans,  a  bronze  medal  to  J.  C.  Lamb,  Esq.,  Rvton.  Bouquet  of  flowers,  a  silver 
medal:  and  Brussels  sprouts,  a  broipb medal ;  to  Mr.  Jamce  Scott, aardener  to  Edward  Charlton, 
Esq.,  Sandoc.  Exotic  plant  In  flower  (double  white  Camellia  jap^nica),  a  silver  medal  to  Mn 
Christopher  Robson,  gardener  to  Dr.  Headlam,  Jesmond  Dene  Red  gooseberry  wine,  a  sUver 
medal  to  Mr.  Dunlop,  NewcasU&  This  being  the  flrst  time  that  any  prize  has  been  given  Ibr 
wines  made  from  British  fhiits,  there  was  a  great  deal  of  competition,  and  one  bottle  was  exhibited 
of  the  extraordinary  age  of  twenty  .eight  year*,  and  made  wholly  without  the  addition  of  spirit  of 
any  kind.  Collection  of  seedling  apples,  consisting  of  twelve  diftbrent  yarieHes,  a  silver  medal  to 
Mr.  Michael  Hall,  of  Beacon  Loiigh,  near  Gateshead.  ^ 

Among  the  gratuitous  exhibitions  were  the  following  :-.Grapes,  comisting  of  Black  Hamburgh, 
Chriizly  Frontfgnac,  and  White  Sweet  Water,  ttosn  James  G.  Clarke.  fiq.,  Fenham.  CaulU 
flowers,  preserved  through  winter,  from  the  garden  of  Mrs.  Bewicke,  of  CIom  House.  Gam«lU0 
Sasatiqua  fl.  Hisea,  InTLil  flower,  and  blanched  striped  ChicooiT,fVon«  E.  Charlton.  Esq.,  of 
Sondoe.  Double  red  Cam^lUa  Jap<Snica,  In  Aiil  flower,  inm  David  Cram,  Esq.,  Newcastk.  Sarm. 
oteto  flkva,  in  full  Wow,  from  Mr.  Falla,  Gateshead.  Apples  of  great  beauty,  and  In  fine  preser. 
valion,  called  ««  Pomme  de  Grls,'*  /h>m  Mr.  T.  Hedley,  Newcastle,  which  bad  been  sent  to  him 

i  silver  medal  of  the  London  Horticultural  Society,  which,  at  the  Anniverury  Meeting 
was  awarded  to  Mr.  Joa.  Oarke,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Bewicke  of  Close  House,  was  this  day  pre. 

scnted  to  him.   {Newcastlt  Courtutt,  Feb.  SO.) 
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Snuth  Devon  and  Eatt  ComwaB  Botanical  and  HorHculiMrttl  Soctdfy.  ^  A  Meet* 
ing  of  the  memben  and  fViends  of  the  abofre  Society  was  held  on  Felx  4.,  when  Dr.  HamUtoo 
addreMod  the  Meeting  ai  foHows :  — 

**  The  advantages  of  horticultural  eftabllshmentg,  such  as  we  are  this  day  met  to  organiae,  are 
too  well  known,  and  too  uniTenally  admitted  to  need  any  aid  from  me  to  explain  or  to  enforce 
them.  But  it  is  not  to  the  improTement  of  fniiu,  or  the  cultivation  of  flowers  —  to  the  sweets  of 
Flora,  or  the  apples  of  Pomona— that  your  labours  should  be  restricted  :  your  views  should  take 
a  bolder  flight —your  exertions  embrace  a  wider  field,  a  more  extended  sphere  of  public  utility, 
l^e  introduction  of  new  ol^ects  of  agricultural  no  less  than  liorticulturaUndustry,  the  diffUsioii 
of  botanical  as  well  as  hortkmlturaf  knowledge,  and  the  amelioration  of  the  condition  of  the 
poor,  should  be  the  leading  objects  of  your  atUinment  —  the  polar  star  to  direct  your  course 

"  How  dissimilar  soever  the  pursuiU  of  the  farm,  and  the  lighter  labours  of  the  garden  may,  on 
a  superficial  glance,  appear,  thdr  connection  will  be  found,  on  a  more  careftal  scrutiny,  closdy 
interwoven,  and  intimately  associated.  Magnitude  of  operations,  rather  than  any  real  diversity  of 
character,  constitutes  the  chief,  if  not  the  only,  feature  of  distinction ;  and  the  labouiv  of  the  hor- 
ticuiturist  may  be  regarded  as  bearing  the  same  analogy  to  those  of  the  agriculturist,  that  the  ex. 
periments  of  the  assay  master  do  to  the  operations  of  tne  smelting.house. 

**  Neither  is  the  st\idy  of  botany  foreign  ftom,  or  unimportant  tq,  the  sueeessAil  pfos^eutidn  of 
horticiUture,  and  iU  real  advancement  to  the  dignity  of  a  science.  The  horticulturist  who  is  ua- 
acquainted  with  the  elementary  principles  of  the  system  of  Llnncus,  or  some  other  system  of 
scuentiflc  arrangement,  may  acquhre.  Indeed,  an  empirical  knowledge  of  the  usual  appearance  of 
those  plants  with  which  he  is  familiar,  but  he  is  destitute  of  the  means  of  communicating  hU 
knowledge  to  others,  and  is  totally  at  ftult  when  any  new  plant,  or  unusiwl  form  of  an  old  one, 
ntieets  his  view.  To  the  physician  no  less  than  to  the  gardener,  to  the  man  of  refinement  no  less 
than  the  herbalist,  an  acquaintance  with  botany  is  a  source  of  endless  gratification  no  less  than  of 
practical  utility :  it  tends  to  enliven  the  most  solitary  rambles,  peoples  with  wonders  every  hedge, 
and  clothes  in  beauty  the  surface  of  the  most  barren  rocks.  But  I  must  leave  the  vindication  or 
botany  In  abler  hands ;  and  assign  to  my  learned  and  valuable  friend,  Mr.  Banks,  the  pleasiiw 
task  of  practically  demonstrating  its  utility.  His  Flora  of  this  vicinity,  announced  for  an  early 
commencement,  wilt  dcmotistrate  with  more  force  and  accuracy  than  any  thing  which  1  can 
advance,  the  applicability  of  boUny  to  the  ordinary  purposes  of  life ;  and  the  assisUnce  which  it 
affbrds  to  an  investigation  of  the  noxious,  no  less  than  the  beneficial,  properties  of  plants :  and  his 
work  win,  1  trust,  be  soon  in  the  hands  of  all  who  hear  me,  and  his  labours  rewarded  with  the 
encouragement  they  deserve 

.  "  The  amelioration  of  the  lot,  and  the  moral  improvement  of  the  poor,  are  objects  whose  im. 
portance  must  be  too  deeply  impressed  upon  most  of  those  whom  I  have  the  honour  to  address, 
to  require  much  illustration  from  me  In  every  point  ol  view,  the  garden  roust  be  admitted  to  be 
a  more  pure  as  well  as  more  salubrioiu  school  of  morality  than  the  purlieus  of  the  pubiichouse  s 
and  the  diversified  productions  of  bounteous  Nature,  springing  into  life  and  beauty  from  ih« 
bosom  of  the  earth,  InRnitely  more  Instructive  and  far  less  contaminatingt  companions  than  the 
noisy  inmates  of  the  gin.shop,  or  the  drunken  revellers  of  the  tap.  While  the  pursuits  of  the 
garden  elevate  the  miiid  and  purify  ihc  soul,  invigorate  the  health  and  replenish  the  purse,  the 
orgies  of  the  alehouse  have  a  diametrically  opposite  eflfect,  degrading  the  mind,  corrupting  the 
heart,  impairing  the  health,  and  impoverishing  the  purse.  Hence,  by  promoting  the  innocent  and 
salutary  cfflecU  of  gardening  among  their  poorer  tenantry ;  by  contributing,  in  the  names  of  the 
most  deserving,  to  the  cottager's  Aind,  and  stimulating  them  to  become  competitors  for  the  cot- 
tager*s  priies,  genUemen  will  not  only  promote  the  welfare  of  their  own  tehantry,  but,  br 
ayrakening  a  taste  for  the  innocent  and  bealthAil  recreations  of  gardening  among  the  neighbour, 
ing  peasantry,  reform  their  habits,  devate  their  morals,  and  improve  their  condition  :  teacbime 
them  to  become  independent  of  the  soul^ebasing,  spirit-breaking  aid  of  parochial  charity,  and 
tnus  relieve  our  parishes  of  one  of  their  most  oppressive  burdens,  the  poor  s  rate. 

*'  In  the  prospectus  drawn  up  as  a  preparation  for  our  present  Meeting,  and  circulated  to  a  wide 
extent,  the  utmost  caution  has  been  observed  to  shim  a  rock  which  threatens  toprove  fatal  to  the 
Horticultural  Society  of  London,  and  will,  I  fear,  ix^ure  our  sister  society  atExeter— the  esia. 
blishment  of  a  garden  for  cxper&aenurputposei ;  with  the  whdTe  of  the  endless,  and  worse,  I 
fear,  than  profitless,  expenses  such  appendue  necenarily  demands.  Besides  the  jendlcss  diaia 
which  it  would  prove  to  the  Ainds  of  tne  Society,  it  would  become  a  teo  fertile  source  of  noxiooa 
Jealousies  and  perpetual  feuds,  tending  to  the  disofganisatton  of  your  body,  and  the  frustration  of 
vour  views ;  while  all  the  essential  purposes  of  a  garden  can  be  obtained  not  only  more  cheaply, 
but  also  more  effectually,  and  with  infinitely  more  advantage  to  the  public,  through  the  exertions 
of  private  individuals  stimulated  to  generous  competition  by  the  Judicious  allotment  of  prises  by 
your  Committee ;  as  well  as  by  the  encoainigement  of  easayeon  select sut]{)ects,  and  tbedifliision  of 
IMnticuttural  knowledge  through  the  publication  of  the  annual  volume  of  your  transactions,  umter 
the  direction  of  your  Oommittee  ^ 

**  A  library.  Judiciously  selected  and  carefuUy  superintended,  appears  to  me  an  infinitely  more 
efitcient  means  of  promoting  the  great  end  of  pilbUc  improvement  than  a  gaiden ;  while,  broon- 


greater  s 
"  Ther 


Art.  Vin.  Obituary. 

Died,  od  Wednesday,  Dec.  23.,  much  regretted  by  all  who  knew  bim,  and  par- 
ticulariy  by  his  numeroos  professional  flriends,  Mr.  John  Gould,  aged  46  years,  IS  years  Superin. 
tendant  of  the  Royal  Gardens,  Windsor.  He  was  a  skilAil  horticulturist,  and  in  the  growth  of  Ihe 
mieumber  excelled  tiy  none,  his  system  forming  a  new  era  in  the  early  culture  of  that  esculent 
He  was  an  enthusiastic  florist,  as  the  annaU  of  the  >Mndsor  and  neighbouring  norista'  Societiei 
will  show,  taking  the  first  prixe  upon  almost  all  occasions.  To  his  lealous  exertions  may  be 
attributed  the  establishment  of  the  Windsor  Horticultural  Society. —J.  P.  Bumard.  F^nmm 
Cottage,  Bottomojf,  Jan.  17. 188a 
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PART  I. 

ORIGINAL  CORRESPONDENCE. 


Art.  I.    On  the  AnaJUmy  of  the  Vine,    By  Walter  William 
Capper,  Esq.,  Bath. 

(^Continued  from  p.  139.) 

Sir, 

I  NOW  beg  to  present  to  your  notice  the  gradual  growth  of 
the  summer  shoot  of  the  vine.  But  I  must  previously  state, 
that,  amongst  physiologists  even  in  the  present  day,  there  are 
those  who  contend  that  the  liber  is  converted,  during  the 
latter  part  of  its  growth  into  alburnum ;  this  may  be  proved  to 
be  incorrect  by  the  following  simple  experiments :  —  Separate 
from  the  vine,  the  whole  of  a  summer  shoot,  then  cut  through 
one  of  the  smallest  uppermost  collets,  with  a  clean  sharp  knife, 
the  whole  of  the  vessels  will  be  found  to  be  extremely  deli- 
cate, and  so  blended  together,  that  a 
powerful  glass  will  render  no  assistance 
in  discovering  them ;  but  apply  to  their 
surface  the  sulphate  of  iron,  when  the 
liber  may  be  admitted  to  be  present  by 
the  blackish  precipitate.  However,  by 
referring  to  Jig.  46.,  it  will  give  some 
assistance  in  concluding  how  the  various 
vessels  are  arranged,  from  having  disco- 
vered the  liber,  as  in  the  following  de- 
scription of  vessels.  A,  of^.  46. 

[A.] 

a.  Medulla      -  - 

b.  Spiral  vessels 

f.  Liber  -  - 

g.  Vascular  texture 
//,  Cellular  vessels  and  cuticle 

Vol.  VL  — No.  26.  s 


The  primitive  vessels  of  an  ex- 
tending spring  shoot  of  a  vine. 
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You  may  observe  that  no  alburnum  is  represented  in^.  46^ 
nor  any  mentioned  in  the  description  of  vessels  A  to  be  attached 
to  the  liber,  for  none  c^  be  produced  unta  the  lwve«  aw 
tolerably  wdl  expanded. 

Again,  cut  through- the  twelfth 
or  sml  lower  collet,  when  the  ves-  ^ 
sels  will  be  found  more  matured 
and  more  visible ;  the  liber,  when 
the  sulphate  of  iron  is  placed 
upon  it,  will  now  show  a  much 
darker  precipitate,  part  of  the  al- 
burnum will  be  discovered,  and  die 
apertures  of  its  ascending  sap-ves- 
sels will  be  distinctly  seen :  by  re- 
ferring to^.  47.  the  difference  be- 
tween this  and  the  former  figure 
(46.)  may  be  easily  distinguished, 
and  also  by  the  following  description 
of  vessels,  B,  of^.  47. 


«,  Medulla 

^mlvesselfl 

CS>Bceatric  layer 
^»  A9ceB<fing  sap-vessels  '  - 
r,  tiber         -  - 

VafUHilar  textuze  ^- 

Cettttlar  vessda  and  cot^e 


EB.]. 


-  J 


The  tother  advanced  state  of 
the  vessds  of  a  collet,  of  a 
.  summer's  shoot  of  a  vine. 


The  extended  leaves,  are  now  capable  of  exerting  their  fiill 
powers,  not  only  on  the  fluid  fiimfehed  them  by  the  spiral  ves- 
sels, but  also  upon,  the  jsap  which  they  derive  from  the  roots 
by  the  ascending  sap-vessels,  which  latter  undergo^  certain 
chemical  changes,  and  perhaps  the  other  also,  by  imbibing  the 
atmospheric  air,  which  oxygenates  it',  by  the  influence  of  the 
rays  of  the  sun ;  and  these  fluids  afterwards  descend  bv  the 
liber  and  die  vascular  vessels ;  and  a  gradual  increase  of  albur- 
num is  produced,  but  principally  by  the  vessels  of  the  liber. 

Repeat  a  similar  experiment  on  some  of  the  lower  collets 
of  the  shoot,  when  the  vessels  will  be  still  more  apparent,  and 
a  greater  increase  of  alburnum  wilt  be  seen.  I  consider  these 
simple  experiments  to  be  very  satis&ctory :  they  are  not  only 
condusive,  as  to  the  gradual  groneih  of  the  alburnum  in  the 
summer  ^hoot  of  the  vine,  but  that  no  part  of  it  is  converted 
liber,  as  the  liber  is  still  in  its  original  state ;  these  experiments 
are  die  more  pleasing,  as  they  require  so  short  a  time  to 
establish  two  such  evid^t  facts. 

The  ceUular  teatwre  I  shall  now  endeavour  to  describe :  its 
vessels  are  of  the  utmost  importance  to  every  plant ;  in  short, 
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iattit  of  them  consist  entirely  tA  ceUukr  ressels.  In  the  rine 
ibeir  outward  appearances  are  so  different  in  some  parts,  that 
I  am  ioduced  to  separate  them  into  two  divisions,  to  &cilitate 
their  description;  sach  as  those  of  the  medulla  I  shall  call 
extended  cetbdar  vessels,  and  such  as  unite  the  divisions  of 
&e  odilets  the  close  cellular  vessels*  The  first  are  generally 
soft'  and  perishable^  the  latter  are  as  durable  as  the  woody 
divisicms  which,  they  mute  in  the  vine,  oak,  &c 

I  beg  to  refer  you  to^.  48. ;  the  whole  of  the  vessels  there 
represented  at  d  b  c  d  e/ate  extended  cellular ;  sndk  ves- 


6 


sels  surround  the  bundles  of  vascular  texture  at^  in^.  51., 
add  they  also  join  the  cuticle ;  they  are  hexagonally  shaped, 
like  the  cells  of  the  honey-bee.  The  same  vessels  also  extend 
between  the  divisions  of  the  liber,  and  between  those  of  the 
4itbtimum,  as  in^.  BLatx^y:  but  in  the  latter  situation  they 
lose  the  extended  hexagonal  shape  and  become  flattened, 
and  appear  as  close  cellular  vessels;  round  the  points  of  the 
divisions,  which  extend  into  the  medulla,  they  become  again 
the  extended  cellular  vessels.  It  is  not  only  the  change  of 
the  outward  appearances  of  these  vessels,  which  is  extraordi- 
nary, but  that  they  should  also  contain  certain  different  fluids. 
To  prove  which,  apjply  to  the  surface  of  a  horizontal  slice  of  a 
collet  the  spirituous  tincture  of  iodine :  after  it  has  remtiined 
there  a  little  time,  the  close  cellular  vessels  between  the  albur- 
num and  round  the  points  of  the  divisions,  with  some  part  of 
the  medulla,  will  show  a  black  precipitate ;  this  is  the  iodate 

s  2 
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of  starch,  which  indicates  that  the  iodine  has  precipitated 
the  farinaceous  fluid  contained  in  those  vessels :  but  the  ex- 
tended cellular  vessels  round  the  bundles  of  vascular  texture 
in  the  bark  will  be  very  little  discoloured,  which  shows  that 
the.  latter  have  very  little  farinaceous  fluid  within  them ;  but 
they  contain  the  gallic  acid,  as  the  sulphate  of  iron  has  for-^ 
merly  proved.  It  is  certainly  very  interesting  to  discover  how 
this  fluid  changes  its  qualities,  while  passing  along  the  same 
description  of  vessels  in  different  parts  of  the  vine.  For  in- 
stance, in  the  extended  cellular  vessels  round  the  bundles  in 
the  bark,  it  consisted  partly  of  gallic  acid  and  farina  in  a  state 
of  solution,  as  was  indicated  by  the  two  tests  of  the  sulphate 
of  iron  and  the  tincture  of  iodine ;  but  in  the  close  cellular 
vessels,  between  the  alburnum  and  round  the  points  of  the 
divisions,  and  also  in  the  extended  cellular  vessels  of  the  me- 
dulla, it  consisted  of  the  farinaceous  fluid  without  any  gallic 
acid.  , 

The  cellular  texture  has 
several  very  beneficial  pro- 
perties, such  as  healing 
every  internal  wound  and 
filling  up  every  vacancy, 
as  may  be  seen  in  Jig,  23. 
in  p.  1  SO.  of  this  volume : 
the  tenth  bundle  of  vascu- 
lar texture  is  there  repre- 
sented considerably  en- 
larged a  little  below  the 
joint,  fi'om  having  received 
some  injury,  but  it  is  heal- 
ed by  the  growth  of  some 
of  the  cellular  vessels  fill- 
ing up  the  fracture  with 
livmg  fibres. 

For  further  illustration, 
of  the  healing  powers  of 
these  vessels,  I  must  beg 
your  cutting  through  one 
of  the  lower  joints  of  a 
summer  shoot,  in  a  hori- 
zontal direction,  a  little  be- 
low the  part  where  the 
claws  protrude,  at  which 
place  you  will  perceive  dis- 
tinctly six  smooth  places, 
consistina;  of  close  cellular 
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vessels,  lying  between  the  medulla  and  the  vessels  extending 
into  the  claws :  this  white  substance  consists  of  close  cellular 
vessels ;  it  is  formed  expressly  to  fill  up  the  vacancies,  thai 
would  otherwise  take  place,  when  the  spiral  vessels,  ascend- 
ing sap-vessels,  the  liber,  and  the  vascular  vessels  are  drawn 
outwards  from  the  medulla,  during  the  growth  of  the  other 
divisions  of  the  joint,  which  are  on  each  side  of  it  Perhaps 
by  referring  to^/^s.  46.  and  49.  it  will  further  assist  what  I  am 
anxious  to  explain. 

Fig.  46.  represents  the  liber y*  closely  connected  in  its  early 
state  of  formation  to  the  medulla  sheath,  in  which  are  the 
spiral  vessels  b. 

Fig.  49.  r  t  are  two  common  divisions,  as  before  described, 
one  on  each  side  of  the  division  vus.  u  represents  the  vessels 
of  a  claw,  being  those  of  a  division,  and  they  are  partly  pro- 
truded beyond  the  divisions  of  the  joint;  vt^  the  close  cellular 
vessels,  which  fill  up  the  space  between 'the  two  divisions  of  r 
and  and  unite  them  firmly  together  throughout  their  whole 
length,  which  otherwise  would  have  been  left  a  vacant  space. 

Although  it  is  very  difficult  to  distinguish  the  vessels  of  a 
claw,  when  so  closely  connected  together,  as  they  are  supposed 
to  be  in  so  small  a  space,  yet  I  have  made  an  ideal  representF* 
ation  of  them  in  the  figure  (49.),  between  u  and  s.  Those 
nearest  to  u  are  the  spiral  vessels ;  the  small  holes,  the  ascend- 
ing sap-vessels ;  the  five  bars,  the  liber ;  the  hexagonal-shaped, 
the  vascular  vessels. 

On  the  former  cutting  you  will  have  observed  a  bar  at  the 
joint  quite  across  the  medulla ;  in  its  early  state  it  consisted 
of  extended  cellular  vessels,  and  they  had  at  that  time  a  free 
communication  witli  the  medulla  of  the  collets,  both  above  and 
below  ;  but  afterwards  these  vessels  become  more  compact, 
and  then  consist  entirely  of  close  cellular  vessels ;  part  of  the 
bar  extends  to  the  base  of  the  bud,  forming  an  excellent  fid- 
crmn  for  the  extending  shoot  of  such  bud  to  issue  from  next 
spring.  -  Had  the  joint  been  deficient  of  this  bar,  to  unite  the 
two  sides  of  the  shoot  together,  they  might  split  asunder ; 
as  the  upper  jpart  of  one  is  frequently  suspended  by  a  tendril, 
as  inj^.  53.  at  when  the  lower  side  has  attached  to  it  a 
long  shoot  loaded  with  one  or  two  heavy  bunches  of  grapes. 
Even  in  this  tendril  it  is  delightful  to  follow  nature :  for  it  is 
composed  of  permanent  materials,  similar  to  the  collets ;  and 
as  the  shoot  becomes  heavier,  the  ligneous  parts  of  it  become 
larger  and  stronger. 

The  silver  grain  in  the  oak,  as  it  is  commonly  called,  is 
nothing  but  the  close  cellular  texture,  lying  between  its  divi- 
sions :  the  fact  may  be  proved,  by  removing  the  outward 
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smooth  grdjti  from  any  o%ik  Ix^rd ;  or  it  may  be  produced,  by 
planing  away  the  concentric  layer,  keeping  dl  the  .fane  an 
attentive  eye  upon  the  outside  edges  of  toe  odfadartestare,  a6 
a  guide  to  regulate  htm  noch  is  to  be  reitaoved :  when  A 
broadish  surface  of  cellular  texture  is  produced,  any  device  of 
birds  or  beasts  may  be  drawn  upon  it;  afterwards  cut  away 
the  extra-quantity,  which  exceeds  the  figures  of  your  design, 
and  form  a  smooth  surface  of  concentric  layer  a  little  lower 
than  the  former. 

The  vessels  of  many  seeds  contain  the  close  cellular,  as 
wheat,  beans,  peas,  &c. ;  and  these  may  be  dried  "so  mndiiiM 
to  become  as  hard  as  box-wood.  Roots,  in  general,  contain 
the  extended  cellular  vessels,  as  potatoes,  carrots,  turnips,  &c.; 
but  these  are  all  perishable. 

Two  pleasing  experiments  may  bfe  performed  upon  the  bean 
and  potato,  by  placing  them  in  a  solution  of  the  prussiate  of 
potash.  Cut  them  through  the  middle  when  the  root  of  the 
former  and  the  eyes  of  the  latter  are  a  very  little  elongaj^ed^ 
and  ftpply  to  their  surface  the  sulphate  of  iron ;  when  they 
will  both  exhibit,  with  the  assistance  of  the  microscope,  the 
contours  or  framework  of  their  cellular  vessels,  by  this  blue 
precipitate  forming  a  most  beautiful  ramification  between  the 
cells:  although  the  cells  tliemselves  will  not  exhibit  any 
precipitate,  because  they  haVe  not  admitted  internally  any  of 
the  prussiate  of  potash ;  for  they  are  fiill  of  the  former  sum?- 
mer's  secreted  juice,  laid  up  within  them,  to  nourish  their 
embryo  oir  extending  shoots  during  their  infantine  state* 

The  potato  affords  a  further  gratifying  experiment.  Cut 
one  unprepared,  through  the  middle ;  my  its  surface  a  little 
with  blotting  paper,  then  applv  to  it  the  spirituous  tincture 
of  iodine,  when  a  black  precipitate  will  be  immediately  pro- 
duced; this  is  the  iodate  of  starch,  because  the  iodine  hsA 
united  with  the  farinaceous  liquid  from  the  cells  of  the  vessels* 
Slightly  raise  with  the  point  ot  a  fine  needle  one  of  the  ebtire 
cells,  afterwards  puncture  it  with  the  point,  which  will  dis-^ 
charge  a  clear  liquor,  but  it  will  be  immediately  precipitated 
by  the  iodine  into  which  it  flows.  If  you  leave  some  small 
pieces  of  the  potato  cut  asunder  for  a  few  days,  the  fluid  ill 
their  cells  will  be  found  to  be  opaque,  which  shows  that  they 
ceasefd  to  retain  their  vital  principle.  These  extended  cellular 
vessels  are  again  pleasingly  exhibited  by  examining  those  of 
a  boiled  potato,  when  every  one  will  readily,  separate  and 
appear  like  a  grain  of  white  sand. 

It  is  frequently  desirable  to  examine  the  cellular  vessels  of 
the  potato,  turnip,'  apple,  &c.,  but  which  it  is  difficult  to  doy 
from  their  transparency  and  extreme  minuteness.  The  fol- 
lowing method  I  should  recommend ;  it  will  take  but  a  minute 
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to  peHbrm,  wh^  they  will  be  ccmspicuously  s^n :  —  Cut  the 
surface  of  one  quite  smooth^  then  pass  over  part  of  it  a  brush 
containing  very  little  of  the  solution  of  the  prussiltte  of  potash^ 
then  with  silver  blotting  paper  make  it  somewhat  drier;  like«- 
wise  pass  another  brush,  widl  very  little  of  the  sulphate  of  ir(»k 
upon  it,  very  quickly  oVer  where  the  first  had  been»  whi6h  the 
edges  df  the  cellular  texture  will  be  distinctly  seen  by  the  blue 
precipitate  upon  them.  This  operation  I  call  typing,  as  the 
edges  of  the  vessels  will  be  seen  standing  up,  similar  to  letters 
placed  teady  for  printing. 

I  am  inclined  to  think  the  cellular  ve&s<^ls  are  the  pritnitive 
formed  vessels  of  vegetation,  and  that  all  others^  except  the 
spiral  and  ascending  sap  vessels,  are  only  a  modification  of 
them.  The  vessels  of  the  liber  are  somewhat  similar  to  th^ 
in  appearance,  and  I  almost  certain  that  the  cellular  vessek 
of  the  bark  and  those  of  the  liber  have  a  free  communication 
witib  each  other ;  but  I  have  ho  hesitation  in  saying  that  the 
fluid  cf  the  cellular  vessels  under  the  cuticle  passes  freely  by 
their  contours  or  framework  of  their  cells  in  either  direction; 
and  I  heft  to  refer  you  to^.  48.  to  assist  in  a  further  explan- 
ation of  uiem.  We  will  suppose  at  id  that  some  of  the  vessds 
have  been  partially  exhausted  of  their  fluids,  which  will  cause 
those  of  a  b  c  e  f  Xjq  supply  such  deficiency ;  but  should  a 
considerable  quantity  be  required,  then  the  greater  supply 
will  be  taken  by  those  vessels  from  their  ceUs.  Had  mis 
e^anstion  taken  place  at  a,  then  the  fluid  wotdd  have  retro- 
graded, and  b  c  def  would  have  supplied  the  deficiency. 

A  great  deal  of  very  valuable  information  might  be  acquired 
by  an  accurate  examination  of  the  vessels  of  a  potato ;  for  I 
feel  confident  a  considerable  proportion  of  those  brought  to 
market  are  deficient  of  a  proper  quantity  of  farinaceous  fluid 
in  their  cells,  which  is  the  essendiu  ingredient  for  the  suppoit 
of  man.  Every  farmer  well  knows  that  the  wheat  in  the  ear 
first  goes  into  the  watery  state,  and  afterwards  into  the  mi]}cy 
state»-but  none  of  them  would  ever  think  of  cutting  such  grain 
imtil  this  milky  fluid  became  well  hardened.  Yet  many  acres 
cf  potatoes,  from  being  planted  late,  are  dug  up,  when  their 
cells  contain  but  little  farinaceous  fluid ;  nor  can  they  possess 
it  until  the  plant  itself  is  in  a  perfect  state  of  matimty,  and 
this  can  only  be  acquired  by  early  planting,  which  brings  to 
perfection  the  whole  economy  of  tne  plant. 

Having  described  the  alburnum,  tlie  liber,  the  ascending 
sap  and  cellular  vessels,  I  oudit  now  to  proceed  with  the 
spiral,  and  horizontal  vessels,  we  cuticle,  and  those  of  the 
leaf:  but  this  would  prevent  my  presenting  to  your  notice,  and 
that  of  other  scientific,  persons,  some  v^  interesting  changes 
^t  tajke  idaoe  m      bark  ot  the  niiei  tfboiit  the  first  WMk  ip 
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August  Therefore,  permit  me  to  digress,  and  represent 
them  to  your  and  their  attention  previously  to  that  period, 
that  my  observations  may  in  part  be  confirmed  by  what  will 
then  appear ;  or,  that  I  may  have  the  benefit  of  being  corrected 
by  your  and  their  better  judgment. 

These  periodical  changes  in  the  vine  I  have  watched  for 
.several  years :  at  first,  I  must  acknowledge,  they  extremely 
surprised  me,  so  much  so,  that,  had  they  been  communicated 
to  me,  I  should  have  had  my  doubts  excited  respecting  the 
validity  of  such  information.  That  I  may  be  prepared  to 
convince  others  of  what  I  should  have  doubted  myself,  1  have 
selected  your  June  Number  to  represent  them  in,  which  will 
give  every  one  interested  in  the  subject  sufficient  time  to  exa- 
inine  the  vines  previously  to  the  first  week  in  August,  when 
such  changes  generally  take  place  on  those  growing  on  south 
.walls  in  this  neighbourhood,  but  in  colder  situations  I  have 
found  them  to  take  place  later,  even  in  the  third  week  in 
August,  and  I  think  it  would  not  be  earlier  in  the  northern 
counties  of  England. 
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and  to  be  in  full  vigour ;  and  that  a  thin  horizontal  slice  taken 
from  one  of  its  collets  would  be  similar  to  fig,  51.,  and  the  seve- 
ral vessels  of  it  would  be  as  in  the  following  description  of  ves- 
sels, C,  of^.  51. 


[C] 


Oy  Medulla 
by  Spiral  vessels 
c.  Concentric  layer 
dy  Ascending  sap-vessds 
Cy  Liber 

/,  Bundles  of  yascuiar  texture 
g,  Cellular  vessels  and  cuticle 

On  the  7th  of  Au- 
gust, 1829. — About  this 
time  an  alteration  would 
have  taken  place  in  the .  ^ 
vessels  of  the  shoot  of* 
fig.  50. ;  its  cuticle,  cel- 
lular and  vascular  tex- 
ture, would  have  lost 
their  accustomed  vi- 
gour, and  would  be  se- 
parated from  the  liber, 
leaving  a  space  between 
them,  which  would  be 
filled  up  immediately 
with  close  cellular  tex- 
ture. Fig,  52.  gives  a 
representation  of  such 
changes,  and  of  the  ves- 
sels in  actual  vigour,  as 
in  the  following  descrip- 
tion of  vessels,  D,  of  fig,  27. 

[D.] 

a.  Medulla     ^  ^ 

by  Spiral  vessels  ... 
c,  Concentric  layer 
dy  Ascending  sap-vessels 
Cy  Liber  .  .  - 

f.  New  close  cellular  vessels  or  covering 

fy  Vascular  texture 

gy  Cellular  texture  and  cuticle        -  ' 


These  vessels  of  the  divisions 
were  in  full  vigour  on  the  10th 
of  July,  1829. 


These  vessels  of  the  divisions 
continued  in  fuU  vigour  on  the 
7th  of  August,  1629. 


These  vessels  of  the  divisions 
ceased  to  be  in  vigour  about 
7th  of  August,  1829. 

So  that  the  vascular  texture,  the  cellular  texture,  and  the 
cuticle  ceased  to  contribute  to  the  direct  support  of  the  vine 
after  the  7th  of  August,  1829,  although  they  continued  to  cover 
the  remaining  animated  vessels  of  tne  bark.  In  figs,  46,  47, 
49.  the  liber  nas  been  represented  gradually  enlarging,  con- 
sisting of  the  two  ligneous  and  the  three  fleshy  bars.  Although 
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the  alburnum  has  r^iilarly  inct^eased  ill  aixe^  no  ^ulditidnal  bafB 
hare  been-  added  to  the  liber^  not  will  any  chaAgi^  tafed  plikce 
in  it  during  the  first  summery  for  the  liber  e  was  retained  on 
the  7th  of  August,  1829,  in  the  description  of  veasek  D. 
During  Apnl,  1 830.  —  The  shoot  of  the  year  before,  as  in 

Jig.  50.,  will  at  this  time  c(>mmence  Opening  its  winter  cradle 
leaves,  and  the  youn^  shoots  will  elongate  themselves.  The 
liber  of  the  largest  divisions  now  generally  divides  into  two, 
but  the  liber  of  the  smaller  does  not :  the  spaces  that  would 
have  been  left  between  them  are  immediately  filled  up  by  the 
ever-healing  hand  6f  the  close  cellular  texture.  Wlien  the 
Uber  was  at  the  point  of  kj  Jljg.  52.,  it  must  there  have 
divided,  and  the  nrst  part  of  uie  close  cellular  ray  must 
have  immediately  com- 
menced. Surely  it  is 
erroneous  to  give  such 
formed  cellular  vessels 
the  name  of  medulla 
rays,  when  so  few  of 
them  can  possibly  di- 
verge from  the  medul- 
la, and  it  frequently 
happens,  as  it  has  done 
in  the  above-recited 
instance,  as  at  in 

Jig.  52.,  that  they  have 
no  direct  communica^ 
tion  with  the  medulla, 
and  this  is  the  case 
with  many  others ; 
therefore  I  think  I  am 

justified  in  continuing 
to  call  them  the  cel- 
lular rays,  instead  of 
either  divergent  or  me- 
dulla rays. 

On  the  10th  of  July,  1880.  —  Part  of  our  last  yearns  shoot 
{Jig*  50.  )>  will  now  appear  like^.  53.,  and  upon  it  will  be 
seen  part  of  the  present  Sununer's  iSioot  {fh  ig),  the  vessels  6f 
which  are  in  every  respect  similar  to  those  as  described  on  the 
10th  of  July,  1829,  C ;  these  will  therefore  require  no  further 
explanation,  but  to  refer  to  the  description  of  the  vessels  G 
and  to^.  51.  abed  oijig.  53.  is  that  part  of  the  vine 
which  the  gardeners  caU  the  shoot  of  1829,  although  it  is 
pwtly  the  growth  of  this  year,  as  well  as  of  the  preceding; 
whea  I  have  occasion  to  rrfer  to  it,  I  shall  lipply  the  same 
term.    The  vessels  of  a  division  of  a  collet  {abcd^Jg.  53.) 
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are  ttC  thi»  time  exactly  the  same  as  thej  were  described  in  D 
on  the  7th  of  August,  18S9 ;  &r  no  change  has  since  taken 
place :  but,  in  consequence  of  the  increased  diameter  of  the 
vine  during  the  summar,  the  vascular  and  cellular  te^cture  and 
cuticle  hme  ae|Mffated  firom  the  vine  in  many  places,  and  their 
n^;ediqaMiiraiioe  is  represented  at  n  m  inj^.  5S. 

^bant  me  7lh  of  August,  1850.  ~  You  will  find  still  fiiore 
jpenaarkahle  dhiatiges  take  place  at  that  time  upon  the  shoot  of 
1829,  marked  a  b  c  A  mjtg. 
5S. ;  Jbr  the  liber  mil  be  then 
pushed  oufiaoardsj  and  m  new 
liber  Jbnried  in  its  place^  ad^ 
hefing  to  the  present  year's 
.albwrmm  as  closely  as  the  old 
liber  did  a  fem  days  before. 
Upon  this  new  liber  you  will 
find  a  covering  of  close  cellu- 
lar texture,  exactly  the  same 
as  was  described  on  the  first 
yeai'^  IR^er,  on  the  7th  of 
August,  1829,  marked  i  i  in 
J^.  52.  in  the  description  of 
vessels  called  D.  To  prove  it, 
cut  a  horizontal  slice  of  a  col- 
let tcom  a  vine  similar  to  a  b 
c  d  in^.  5S.,  when  you  will 
be  surprised  to  find  what  a 
number  of  vessels  will  be  sus- 
pended of  their  animation,  aild 
how  few  will  afterwai-ds  carry 
on  the  vital  fimctions  in  that 
part  of  Jthe  vine,  i  have  also 
added  the  time  when  such 
vessels  ceased  to  support  the  vine,  and  the  period  of  the 
formation  of  those  that  do,  in  the  following  descriptioa  of 
E,  of^.  54. 

[E.] 

Autumn,  1829' 

—  1839 

—  1830 

—  1830 
August,  1830 

—  18«9 

—  1829 
^  1830 


Medulla 

Spiral  vessels  * 
Concentric  layer 
Ascending  sap-vessels 
e,  Ifiber 

fy  Vascular  textnre 
gy  Cellular  texture  and  cuticle 
\  Close  cellular  vessels 

/,  New  concentric  layer  from  9  to  j9 
m.  Ascending  sap-tessds 

New  liber  -  -  August, 
a,  dose  cellular  Tesseb  or  covering 


About  the  7th  of  August^ 
1830,  the  whole  of 
the  vessels  of  last  year 
may  be  considered  no 
longer  directly  to  sup* 
port  the  vine» 


About  the  7th  August, 
1830,  these  fewvessdi 
new  support  the  ^rine* 
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These  few  vessels  {Imno)  with  the  addition  of  the  cellular 
rays  which  unite  the  collets,  are  the  whole  which  support  the 
vine  from  the  7th  of  August,  or  thereabouts,  after  its  second 
year's  growth ;  and  only  similar  vessels  to  them,  which  are 
annually  formed,  ever  after  support  it  as  an  entire  tree. 

The  liber  and  its  cellular  vessels  are  the  sole  covering  that 
the  vine  has  during  the  winter,  except  its  former  year's  liber, 
which  may  be  considered  as  very  precarious  covering.  Some 
may  reflect  on  nature  for  not  having  sufficiently  protected  the 
vine  during  severe  winters,  as  the  vineyards  of  France  and 
Germany  are  sometimes  injured,  when  the  apple  and  pear 
trees  do  not  suffer.  But  they  ought  to  recollect  that  where  the 
vine  was  first  found,  the  climate  was  temperate  and  suitable  to 
its  constituent  parts :  but  nature  formed  the  apple  and  pear 
trees  for  our  northern  and  severe  winters,  by  suiFering  them 
to  retain  their  liber  for  years,  not  only  as  a  covering,  but 
completely  animated ;  for  the  cuticle  of  their  branches  of 
•  2  in.  diameter,  or  even  larger,  ought  to  appear  as  smooth  as  a 
person's  hand,  otherwise  you  may  expect  small  fruit,  the  apples 
sour  and  the  pears  gritty ;  but  these  defects  may  be  easily 
remedied  by  care  and  attention,  and  a  moderately  good  soiL 
.  About  the  7th  of  August,  1830. — The  following  experiment 
will  further  confirm  what  I  have  said  respecting  these  changes 
that  take  place  both  in  the  shoots  of  1829  and  1830.  Split 
down  the  middle  part  of  a  vine  similar  to^.  53.,  which  will 
divide  abed,  and  also  /g  hi  lengthwise ;  let  the  knife  pass 
across  the  letter  h  to  and  also  cutting  through  at  the  same 
time  c  to  and  let  it  pass  down  the  middle  of  the  whole,  and 
come  out  at  a  to  &  at  the  bottom ;  make  smooth  that  part  of 
the  two  halves  at  and  at  that  place  carefully  raise  up  the 
following  vessels,  which  you  will  find  loose,  from  their  having 
lost  their  animation  at  this  time,  as  will  be  represented  in  the 
following  description  of  vessels,  F,  of  jSgs.  52,  53,  54.' 

^f^S  ^ff^f  l'^'  Vascular  vessels  of  1830  - 
1830    -     1  ^'  Cellular  vessels  and  cuticle 


On  the  shoot 
a  h  c  d  oi 
1829  - 


"e.  Liber  of  1829 
t.  Close  cellular  vessels 
fy  Vascular  vessels 
gy  Cellular  vessels  and  cuticle 


These  vessels  will  come 
off  together  if  care- 
•   fully  removed. 


From  the  liber  of  1829,  and  the  vascular  texture  of  1830, 
losing  then*  animation  during  the  same  week,  I  am  induced  to 
believe  that  the  vascular  vessels  of  1830  arise  from  the  liber 
of  1829  in  the  spring  of  1830 ;  and  that  they  afterwards  con- 
vey downwards  from  the  leaves  pait  of  their  secreting  juices 
or  descending  sap,  by  these  bundles  of  vascidar  vessels,  to  the 
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liber;  for  I  cannot  conceive  what  other  purpose  they  can 
answer :  they  cannot  be  a  continuation  of  the  former  year's 
vessels,  for  they  were  perfectly  dead  in  the  spring,  when  these 
vascular  vessels  were  first  elongated  with  the  shoot ;  besides 
they  are  never  found  in  any  other  part  of  the  vine,  but  in  the 
summer  shoot,  and  they  die  at  the  same  time  as  the  liber  of 
the  year  befgre.  At  one  time  I  thought  these  bundles  of 
vascular  texture  might  be  to  supply  the  cellular  vessels  of  the 
summer  shoot,  as  they  are  embedded  in  them,  with  the 
descending  sap  from  the  leaves;  but  this  idea  was  relin- 
quished, when  I  afterwards  found  that  the  new  cellular  vessels 
of  the  same  year,  as  represented  in  Jig,  52.  at  i  to  i,  had  no 
conmiunication  with  them,  nor  those  of  o  to  o  in  Jig,  54.  in 
the  following  year. 

Connected  with  this  change,  that  takes  place  about  the  7th 
of  August,  1830,  ft  the  union  of  the  libers  of  the  two  shoots 
of  1829  and  1830  inj%.  53.  at  ^:  for  both  will  be  completely 
united,  and  there  will  be  no  scar  observable ;  although  the' 
liber  across  J  ^  g  was  formed  in  the  spring  of  1830,  and 
the  new  liber  on  the  shoot  of  1829  at  e  wm  be  formed  in 
Auffust,  1830. 

One  might  have  supposed  that  the  liber  of  1830  might  have 
elongated  its  vessels  downwards,  as  it  had  extended  mem  up- 
wards during  the  summer,  and,  by  so  doing,  formed  the  new 
liber  on  the  shoot  of  1829;  but  that  cannot  be  the  case, 
when  we  recollect  that  the  new  liber  on  the  shoot  of  1829,  as 
represented  in^.  54*.  at  n  to  ti,  will  be  formed  in  a  week. 

Presuming  that  the  shoots  of  1829  and  1830  will  confirm  the 
changes  which  I  have  mentioned^  in  the  Jirst  week  in  August, 
1830,  I  must  appeal  to  you,  and  other  scientific  persons,  to  assist 
me  in  explaining  the  direct  use  of  the  bundles  of  vascular  tex-- 
ture,  and  to  point  out  whe7u;e  they  do  arise,  and  also  Jrom  what 
vessels  the  second  yeai^s  liber  is  Joimed. 

During  my  endeavours  to  discover  the  second  year's  liber, 
I  have  always  paid  more  attention  to  the  cellular  vessels  than 
to  any  other,  from  observing  how  soon  they  filled  up  the 
space  left  by  the  detached  vessels  from  the  liber  of  1828,.  and 
also  the  space  that  was  left  when  that  liber  was  thrust  out  in 
the  following  August  of  last  year ;  and  1  think,  if  they  do  not 
entirely  form  it,  they  contribute  essentially  towards  it. 

I  remain  Sir,  yours,  &c. 
Bath,  April  15. 1830  Walter  William  Capper. 
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Art.  I.    A  Botanical^  Hutoriec^  mi  Pmdusdl  Trmfiu 

Tobacco  PhnUj  m  tMck  ike  Art  of  ^rommf  and  cmmp  Toboam 

fNuH  ike  OlnenMiums  <f  Oke  AnOkar  in  lAc  Uniied  SkOes  of 
Americdf  and  his  Practice  in  Field  Cidtivaiion  in  Irelandm  Bj 
Thomas  Brodigan,  Esq.   London.   8to»  7s. 

'  Tins  work  aflbrds'what  my  be  considered  a  very  fafir  spedmen  of  pro»' 
mcial  boolMompifing.  The  author  aets  to  woiit  without  beaog  awane  of 
what  bodksy  English,  French,  or  German,  have  ahreadv  been  written  on 
the  subject.  He  sp^s  of  Carver's  Treatise  as  beine  the  onlv  <nie  he  has 
heard  of;  but  even  that  he  could  not  get,  though  he  had  ir  searched 
Ibr  through  all  the  booksellws,  and  old  book  lepoMCoriH,  •f  the  Iriib 
metropolis."  (p.  138.)  He  contents  hqnself,  therefor^  with  borrowin|^» 
at  seoondJiand,  from  our  EncycIopediBS,  and  from  tlie  JSncychjktdia  Sn^ 
iantdca.  Had  he  told  his  Dublin  agent  to  took  into  Watts's  IH6&ahica^ 
under  tiie  art.  Tobacco,  he  would  at  least  have  made  himself  ae<|oaint«cl 
w4til  the  titles  of  books  on  the  subject  ;  and,  among  no  inconaideraUe 
nnatar,  ke  wbuld  have  fonwl  A  HUkfriad  EHay  by  Tatham^  8vo^  1800, 
BOW  b€£>re  us^  which  would  have*  elucidated  many  points  of  which  he 
seems  to  know  very  little.  What  surprises  us  most,  however,  is,  that  Mr. 
BrodSgan  should  have  grown  tobacco  on  a  considerable  scale  ki  Irdand,  iHth-* 
out  even  knowinc  the  name  of  the  species  or  variety  he  cultivated,  Sordy, 
•ne  or  other  oT die  eutators  of  the  Dublin  boianio  gardens  could  havesup- 
plied  has  book-searcher  there  with  this  information.  The  same  curators 
would  also,  we  have  no  doubt,  have  lent  him  a  modem  edStion  of  MSler^s 
Dicthnary,  and  saved  him  the  trouble  of  copying  nine  epeeies  without  spe^ 
cifie  names,  but  with  the  ckfinitions  in  use  bobre  the  tune  of  Linnstts.  Jt 
h  difioult  to  conceive  how  any  man  of  the  ali^test  pretensions  to  literature 
could  be  ignorant  that  such  a  mode  of  describing  species  has  been  out  of 
use  tor  a- century.  If  he  had  looked  into  Martin's  edition  of  Afilier's  Dio 
tUmarp,  1807,  he  would  have  found  something  very  different  to  quote  under 
Ms  heuA  of  botanical  classification'  and  chan^ter ;  or  why  not  content  faim« 
seiF  witk  topying  that  ghren  in  Bees's  Cy€lop€Bdia  ?  The  book  has  one 
valuable  part,  however,  and  that  is  the  account  of  the  author's  experience  in 
Ireland ;  the  substance  of  this  we  shall  communicate. 

Tobacco  was  introduced  into  the  county  of  Cork,  with  the  potato,  by 
1^  Waiter  Kaiegh ;  but  the  culcune  of  the  ibrmer  does  not  appear  to  have 
made  much  progress,  though,  according  to  Humboldt,  it  preceded  that  of 
the  potato,  in  Europe,  more  than  120  years,  having  been  extensivdy  culti- 
vated in  Portugal  at  the  time  that  Sir  Walter  Ral^  brought  it  from  Vir- 
fifhiia  to  Eng^d,  in  1586.  A  writer  in  1725,  quoted  by  Brodigan,  says, 
^  I  have  not  heard  that  a  rood  of  tobacco  was  ever  planted  in  this  kingidom." 
An  act  of  Gteorge  III.  repealed  several  preceding  acts  that  prohibited  the 
growth  and  produce  of  tobacco  in  Ireland,  and  this  is  the  toundation  on 
iwhich  Irdand  now  rests  her  claim  to  that  branch  of  culture.   Until  the 
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ywp  BrodifMi  obBeryei^  %ho  culture  was  limited ;  l>ut>  in  that  year, 
Ibere  vere  130 acsrea  ^der  tobacco;  and,  in  1889,  1000  acres  in  Wexford 
aloBCb  It  hAs  beenpartiaUy  cultrmted  in  the  adjoining  counties  of  Car- 
tour,  Walerlbrd,  a«d  KUkeiiiiy,  and  o^er  places.  In  the  province  of  Coi»- 
nM^t»  an  experincaat  was  made  in  the  vieiwty  of  Westoort.  It  has  been 
nrowiv  is  one  ct  two  instances,  near  Dublin ;  in  the  northern  section  of  the 
Eia|[doni,  two  or  three  trials  have  taken  place  oa  a  ssoall  scale ; "  and  our 
vttthor  hascul^wted  several  acres  in  the  neighbourhood  of  I>ro(^eda»  pre* 
poring  ike  soil  by  horse*labour,  as  for  tomips. 

The  culture  of  tobaccp  in  Ir^and,  as  practised  by  Mr.  Brodigan,  is  ihuM 
0ven ;  ^  **  Hot-beds,  like  those  made  for  cucumbers,  are  to  be  pr^ared  in 
Marcl^  and  ^e  seeds  Boym  any  time  from  the  15th  of  that  month  to  the 
.  1st  of  April.  In  the  banning  of  May,  the  plants  m«y  be  hardened  by 
exposure  to  the  air ;  an4  hy  the  15th  or  80th  of  that  month,  they  may  be 
transplanted  into  the  open  field  without  injury.  Forty  thousand  plants,  fit  ^r 
Iransplantiiigiimay  be  raised  on  an  area  of  100  square  feet.  According  to 
Carver,  a  square  ^nsrd  will  rear  about  500  plants,  snd  aUow  proper  space 
for  their  nurtare  till  they  are  fit  for  trmspumtinff.  The  field  was  prepared 
in  every  respect  the  Same  as  for  turnips ;  the  druls  or  ridgelets  were  18  in. 
apart^  and  tae  manure,  of  whkh  a  good  supply  was  given,  buried  in  the 
centre  of  each  ridgelet.  The  plants  were  put  in  vvSh  spades,  at  18  in. 
apart,  idong  the  centre  of  the  ridgelet,  and  afterwards  watered.  **  The 
plasitera  were  fti^wed  by  women,  with  their  aprons  fiill  of  long  grass,  widi 
which  they  covtf  ed  each  plant,  and  confined  it  by  pladng  a  stone  or  lum|» 
ef  esflth  at  both  ends ;  this  covering  is  indispensable,  unless  the  weather 
prove  wet  and  cloudy.  Such  is  the  extreme  delicacy  of  the  plant,  it  will 
net  bear  the  heat  of  the  sun,  unless  it  has  so  far  set  in  the  soil  astobeaUe 
lo  supply  the  loss  by  evaporation. .  This  will  not  be  for  some  day%  dimng 
which  time  the  cover  cannot  be  safi^y  removed,  and  watering  to  the  extent 
of  a  pint  a  plant  may  be  daily  used.  Some  of  the  respectable  planters  in 
the  county  of  Wexford  have  used'  pots  as  a  covering  for  the  plants,  of 
which  seme  thousands  ymXL  be  necessary.  Others  have  used  lar^e  oysta> 
shells,  leaves  of  cabbsges  or  docks.  I  haire  tried  aU  these  methods,  stid  expfr- 
rienoe  has  satisfied  me  the  mode  I  practised  has  decided  advantages.  It 
protects  the  plants  sufiBcientiy  sgainst  the  sun,  and  the  water  passes  freely 
through  it;  whcrsas,  where  pots  or  leaves  are  used,  they  must  be  removed 
So  admit  water ;  snd,  in  case  of  rain,  the  plants  receive  little  or  no  benefit 
fipom  it.  The  operadon  of  plantins  may  be  continued  until  the  80th  of 
June;  but  the  earlier  the  better,  after  uie  firosta  have  passed  awi^.  In 
America  and  France,  I  found  that  four  aaoaths  were  generally  considered 
as  necessary  for  the  maturation  of  the  plants  ;  and  that  time,  in  this  climate^ 
cannot  be  allowed,  unless  they  areput  down  early."  (p.  160.) 

Tke  Summer  Management  of  Tobacco,  by  Mr.  Brocfigan,  consisted  in 
loosening  the  soil  about  the  plants,  removing  the  weras,  watering  ''for 
weeks  t^ether,"  taking  off  the  decayed  leaves  at  bottom,  topping  wluen  the 
plant  has  firom  9  to  14  good  leaves,  and  removing  the  side  buds  as  they 
appear. 

7%e  etirmg  Process,  by  Mr,  Mrodi^m,  is  as  follows :  ~  *^  About  the  middle 
of  August,  the  plants  having  attamed  their  fiiU  sise,  four  or  five  of  the 
bottom  leaves  of  each  plant  are  taken  off,  sufiered  to  lie  on  the  ground 
feff  some  time»  and,  when  thc^  lose  their  brittleness,  and  can  be  safely 
bT'^W,  theyare  carried  home  to  a  bam,  and  there  put  in  a  hei^  for  fer- 
mentation. The  beap  is  turned,  placing  that  in  the  centre  which  was  before 
in  the  bottom  or  exterior,  and  the  temperature  not  allowed  to  exceed  KX)^ 
or  110°.  After  remaining  two  or  three  days.  in.  this  hei^,  the  leaves  are 
spread  out  and  cooled,  and  strung  by  the  midrib  on  lines  of  packthread ; 
taey  are  then  hung  up  in  an  airy  snady  place,  roofed  in.  When  the  levies 
Aus  suspended bi^e  acquired  an  auburn  colour^  they  aiefi^  for  a  aaeond 
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fermentation.  A  Quantity  of  hay  must  be  placed  between  the  tobacco  and 
the  ground,  and  the  heap  may  be  made'of  an  oblong  or  conic  figure,  the  ends 
of  the  stems  bemg  placed  inwards.  The  heap  being  made,  it  is  to'  be  sur- 
rounded with  hay,  blankets,  or  other  close  covering.  The  period  for  this 
fermentation  will  depend  upon  the 'State  of  the  weatlier,  and  the  dryness 
and  size  of  the  leaves.  In  four  or  five  days,  I  generally  found  the  heat  was 
sufficiently  high  to  penetrate  and  reduce  the  stems ;  and  when  that  is  accom- 
plished, the  heap  is  to  be  cooled  by  spreading  it  out  to  dry.  In  reducing* 
very  strong  tobacco,  I  found  it  necessary  to  permit  the  heat  to  ascend  to 
126°.  In  60  hours,  I  found  the  heat  had  attained  110°;  and,  in  72  hours, 
126°;  but  the  general  range  of  the  second  fermentation  was  fi-om  120®  to 
125°  Fahrenheit.  In  some  cases  I  had  to  resort  to  a  third  fermentation  of 
the  same  tobacco,  but  the  heat  did  not  rise  beyond  90°.  Upon  this  import- 
ant point  of  fermentation,  or  sweating  the  tobacco,  I  have  given  the  result 
of  my  practice.  !For  greater  accuracy,  and  the  benefit  of  the  inexperienced, 
I  have  given  it  from  a  thermometer ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  the  nand  and 
feeling  of  a  practised  overseer  can  direct  the  process.  As  soon  as  the 
tobacco  has  been  perfectly  dried,  by  exposure  to  the  sun  and  the  weather, 
it  is  "still  necessary  to  dry  any  remaining  moisture  in  the  midribs,  for  which 
purpose  they  must  be  packed  so  as  to  be  outside,  that  the  air  may  have  its 
uifluence  upon  them.  When  they  are  perfectly  dry  and  hard,  the  tobacco 
may  be  considered  as  fit  for  use,  although  it  will  possess  more  or  less  of 
crudeness,  until  the  month  of  March  following.  To  correct  this  crudity, 
or  any  acrimony  that  may  exist,  different  preparations  are  used  in  diflerent 
countries.  In  Brazil,  the  leaves  are  steeped  m  a  decoction  of  tobacco  and 
gum  copal. '  In  Virginia,  I  understand,  they  sprinkle  the  tobacco,  in  the 
packing  process,  with  diluted  rum  and  molasses ;  and,  in  Ireland,  they 
sprinkle,  in  the  packing  process,  with  a  decoction  of  the  green  tobacco 
stems,  or  a  decoction  of  hay,  with  a  small  portion  of  molasses :  the  effect  of 
this  innocent  application  is  to  soften  and  miprove  the  flavour,  darken  the 
colour  of  the  tobacco,  and  render  it,  in  appearance,  a  more  merchantable 
commodity.  The  next  and  last  operation  is,  to  tie  the  leaves  in  hands,  and 
pack  them  in  bales  or  portable  packages."  (p.  166.) 

Improvement  in  the  curing  Process,  —  Some  of  Mr.  Brodigan's  tobacco, 
he  informs  us,  only  wanted  age  to  be  as  good  as  Virginia.  Tobacco  im- 
proves by  a  sea  voyage,  as  it  undergoes  a  certain  degree  of  fermentation  in 
the  hogsheads  in  the  spring  or  summer  months.  Drying-houses,  heated  by 
flues  or  steam,  as  now  erected  in  America,  he  thinks,  would  be  an  improve- 
ment in  Ireland.  Captain  Basil  Hall  visited  a  tobacco  plantation  on  James's 
River,  and  found  the  house,  in  which  the  hands  were  hung  up,  with  fires  of 
wood  made  upon  the  earthen  floor.  The  flavour  of  the  wood  burnt  in  this 
way,  Mr.  Brodigan  states,  is  now  strongly  perceptible  in  the  tobacco  of  late 
years  imported  from  America. 

As  suggestions  derived  from  considering  what  we  have  read  and  observed 
on  the  subject  of  cultivating  and  curing  tobacco,  we  submit  the  following : — 
When  a  ^mer,  who  thoroughly  understands  and  successfully  practises  the 
Northumberland  mode  of  cultivating  turnips,  intends  growing  tobacco  as  a 
field  crop,  we  would  recommend  him  to  prepare  the  soil  exactly  as  for 
Swedish  turnips,  give  a  double  dose  of  well  rotted  manure*  mix  the  seed 
with  &{ty  times  its  bulk  of  sand  or  bone-dust,  and  sow  with  Common's 
turnip  dnll,  usually  called  French's,  about  the  middle  of  May.  When  the 
plants  come  up,  they  may  be  thinned  out  as  turnips  are,  to  16  or  18  in. 
i^art,  and  topped  in  the  beginning  of  August.  The  rest  of  the  process  may 
be  conducted  as  by  Brodigan,  drying,  however,  in  a  barn  or  house  heated  by 
an  iron  stove.  A  cottager  or  spade-cultivator  may  find  it  worth  his  while 
to  sow  in  a  hot-bed  or  in  a  flower-pot,  and  transplant ;  he  may  dry  his 
leaves  the  first  time  under  the  eaves  of  his  cottage,  and  the  second*  time  in 
his  garret ;  or,  if  the  quantity  is  small  for  home  use,  in  his  kitchen.  For 
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his  tobacco  liquor,  or  sauce,  he  may  grow  a  score  or  two  of  poppj  plants, 
collect  the  opium  from  them,  and  mix  this  with  whisky,  or  spirit  of  an^ 
kind,  in  which  abundance  of  peach  leaves,  or  a  few  leaves  of  Xaorus  ndbi- 
lis,  or  one  or  two  of  the  common  laurel,  have  been  infused,  adding  water 
and  salt  as  directed  above.  A  gardener,  where  there  are  hot-houses  and 
hot-house  sheds,  may  dry  and  ferment  in  them ;  and,  indeed,  with  such 
craportunities,  and  seeds  of  N.  rep6ndum,  he  ought  to  grow  better  tobacco 
than  any  person  whatever,  not  in  Virginia  or  the  West  Indies. 

'Hie  producey'm  America,* is  from  1000  to  1500 lbs.  per  acre;  in  the 
county  of  Wexford,  1200  lbs.;  and  in  Meath,  Mr.  Brodigan  has  had  at  the 
rate  of  1680  lbs.  per  English  acre.  In  Virginia,  the  leaves  of  four  plants, 
each  occupying  a  square  yard,  rive  a  pound  of  tobacco.  The  money-cost 
of  production  in  Ireland,  Mr.  Brodigan  estimates  at  16/.  per  acre,  where 
the  land  is  prepared  by  horse-labour ;  and  30/.  where  it  is  prq>ared  by 
manual  labour.  The  produce,  at  16/.  8«.  per  hogshead  of  1350 11^.,  barely 
pays  the  expense  of  horse-labour. 

The  value  of  tobacco,  as  an  agricultural  crop,  is  much  diminished  from 
the  circumstance  of  its  producing  no  manure.  The  fanners  of  Virginia,  as 
Jefierson  predicted,  have  now  ascertained  that  it  is  better  to  raise  whtet,  at 
1  doUar  per  bushel,  than  tobacco  at  8  dollars  per  cwt.  As  a  source  of  la- 
bour, Mr.  Brodigan  thinks  the  culture  of  tobacco  a  desirable  employment 
for  the  rural  population  of  Ireland.  Its  great  advantage  is,  that  it  affords 
employment  for  those  mtervals  when  the  labouring  poor  are  at  present 
destitute  of  occupation.  The  cultivation  of  a  potato  crop  is  of  vital  im- 
portance to  the  Irish  peasant ;  but,  as  soon  as  that  crop  is  planted,  there  is 
a  long  interval  of  idleness  and  distress.  The  stock  of  potatoes  is  then  gene- 
rally exhausted,  or  unfit  for  use,  and  the  summer  months  are  the  most 
pinching  times  with  the  poor.  The  planting  of  tobacco  may  be  said  to  com- 
mence when  the  other  is  finished,  and  the  field  management  occupies  the 
interval  until  the  com  harvest.  Again,  between  the  com  harvest  and  the 
taking  up  of  the  potatoes  there  is  another  interval  of  idleness,  and  that  is 
occupiea  in  the  curing  of  the  tobacco."  (p.  178.)  As  a  cleaning  crop,  and 
apreparation  for  wheat,  the  tobacco  must  be  about  equal  to  the  potato. 
The  nourishment  it  abstracts  from  the  soil  must  also  be  of  the  same  general 
nature,  since  both  plants  belong  to  the  same  natural  order,  iSbl^eee. 

The  ^reat  and  laudable  object  of  Mr.  Brodigan  is  to  induce  govemment 
to  permit  the  cultivation  of  tobacco  in  Ireland,  at  a  moderate  duty ;  and  we 
hope  he  will  attain  his  end.  The  restrictive  system  will  probably,  at  no 
distant  time,  be  r^noved  from  tobacco  and  from  every  other  crop :  but 
that  tobacco  ever  will  enter  into  the  general  course  of  crops  of  the  British 
farmer  we  do  not  think  likely ;  because,  when  trade  in  this,  as  in  ever^  thing 
else,  is  once  made  free,  the  tobacco  of  warmer  climates  will  unquestionably 
be  preferred  to  that  of  the  British  Isles.  At  present,  there  are  a  number  of 
gentlemen  in  the  House  of  Commons  who  use  tobacco ;  but,  should  its  use 
become  unfashionable  among  the  higher  classes,  we  should  not  be  surprised 
to  see  an  attempt  made  to  lay  such  a  tax  on  the  forei^  commoditv  as 
would  give  the  landed  interest  a  monopoly  of  an  infenor  article,  which 
would  thus  be  forced  by  the  rich  on  the  poor.  This  would  only  be  the 
operation  of  the  same  principle  which  produced  the  removal  of  the  beer 
tax,  in  order  to  raise  the  price  of  barley,  and  please  the  poor  at  the  same 
time.  We  tmst,  however,  to  the  growing  political  sense  of  the  country,  Co 
the  force  of  opinion,  in  short,  to  the  press,  to  avert  such  an  evil.  In  the 
mean  time,  we  ardently  desire  to  see  tne  culture  of  tobacco  permitted,  and 
successfully  attempted,  in  Ireland,  in  order  to  aid  in  employing  the  popular 
tion  of  that  country ;  and  we  should  wish,  also,  to  see  evo-y  cottager  in  the 
three'  kingdoms  growing  his  half  rod,  which  the  law  permits,  and  which,  at 
a  moderate  calculation,  oujght  to  produce  4  lbs.  ot  tobacco  for  his  own 
smoking  or  snuff,  or  for  selling  to  his  neighbours. 
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The  manufacture  of  tobacco  we  have  slightly  described  in  die  Sncydo- 
p<sdia  ofPlanU.  We  have  since  had  an  <^ortunity  of  witnessing  the  pro- 
gress of  all  the  different  operations  carried  on  in  preparing  shag  and  other 
kinds  of  smoking  tobacco,  pigtail  and  other  chewing  tobacco,  various  snufis, 
and  different  kinds  of  cigars,  in  one  of  the  most  extensive  manufactories 
in  London ;  and  the  conviction  on  our  mind  is,  that  very  little  in  the  way 
of  manufacturing  can  be  attempted  by  the  gardener  or  cottager*  That  little 
we  shall  shortly  describe. 

The  tobacco,  being  properiy  fermented  and  cured,  may  be  kept  closely 
pressed  and  excluded  from  air,  in  casks,  till  wanted ;  or,  when  the  curing 
process  is  completed,  smoking-tobacco  and  snuff  may  be  made  from  it  as 
K>llows :  —  Open  out  the  leaves  singly,  and  from  each  tear  out  the  mid- 
rib. The  midribs  are  better  adapt^  for  rasping  into  snuff  than  for  cut- 
ting into  sha^  for  smoking ;  and  being  scented  by  any  essence,  such  as  that 
of  thyme,  anise,  lemon,  or  more  especially  by  that  of  the  root  of  Fris  floren- 
tiua,  the  orris  root  of  die  druggists,  may  be  ded  up  in  what  are  called  car- 
rots, or  rolls^  about  18  or  20  in.  long,  2  or  3  in.  in  diameter  iii  the  middle, 
and  half  an  inch  at  each  end.  They  are  ded  with  packthread  drawn  as 
tight  as  possible,  and  the  threads  quite  close,  so  as  to  compress  the  tobacco 
into  one  solid  substance,  and  completely  to  exclude  the  air.  When  snuff  is 
wanted,  unroll  a  part  of  the  packthread  at  one  end,  and  nsp  the  tobacco 
into  snuff  with  a  nle  or  grater.  The  carrot  may  then  be  laid  in  a  dry  place 
dll  wanted  for  a  fresh  supply.  The  soft  parts  of  the  leaves  may  be  treated 
in  the  same  manner,  and  a  snuff  produced  which  some  prefer  to  the  other. 
Gardeners  mav  dry  leaves  of  anv  odoriferous  plant,  such  as  thyme,  mint, 
Aio^sia  citriodora,  &c.,  and  de  them  up  in  the  tobacco  carrot  as  subsdtutes 
for  liquid  scents ;  and,  if  thought  necessary,  they  may  add  a  leaf  or  two  of 
Feratrum  61bum  to  add  pungency.  For  cottagers,  there  are  agrimony,  wild 
l^yme,  and  various  other  plants,  which  may  be  added. 

The  soft  part  of  the  leaves,  from  which  the  midribs  have  been  removed, 
may  be  slighdy  ^rinkled  with  water,  without  any  admixture  whatever,  and 
twisted  into  a  rope,  about  the  thickness  of  a  common  straw  rope.  The 
rope  may  then  be  coiled  up  in  a  ball,  as  firmly  and  compacdy  as  possible, 
ded  round  in  two  or  three  places  with  packthread,  wrapped  m  paper,  and 
placed  in  a  dry  place,  excluded  from  the  air,  dll  wanted  lor  use.  When  to 
be  used  for  smoking,  cut  off  a  few  inches  of  the  rope,  open  it  out,  and  cut 
it  into  shreds  with  a  knife  or  chopper,  so  that  it  may  resemble  shag  tobacco. 
K  it  is  to  be  made  into  snufi^  open  out  the  leayes,  dry  them  over  the  fire 
or  in  an  oven,  and  pound  them  in  a  mortar,  adding  to  the  powder  an^ 
scented  water,  or  volatile  odoriferous  oil,  at  pleasure.  If  more  snuff  is 
made  than  is  wanted  for  immediate  use,  put  it  in  a  glass  botde,  and  cork  it 
closely.  The  Scotch  and  Irish  snufis  are,  for  the  most  part,  made  from  the 
midribs ;  the  Strasburgh,  French,  Spanish,  and  Russian  snu£&  from  the  soft 
parts  of  the  leaves. 

The  process  of  formii^  df/m  is  very  simple;  but,  as  it  cannot  be  done 
well  without  much  pracdce,  it  would  be  of  htde  use  to  offisr  a  description. 
Whoever  wishes  to  make  himself  master  of  all  that  is  known  on  the  culture 
of  tobacco  in  difierent  parts  of  the  world,  and  all  the  different  modes  of  ijts 
manufacture,  may  consult  Cours  d' Agriculture  Complet,  Paris,  8vo,  eciit. 
1823,  art.  Tabac ;  Carver's  Treatise,  London,  8vo,  1779 ;  Tatham's  Essay, 
London,  8vo,  1800;  The  Experienced  Bremen  Cigar-Maker,  or  funda- 
mental and  practical  Instrucdons  for  making  Twenty-five  Sorts  of  Cigars 
according  to  the  latest  experience,  Chemnitz,  Kretschmar,  1824,  8vo; 
Schmidt^  Tobacco  Culture  of  the  French  and  Dutch  combined,  with  the 
Mode  of  preparing  the  Plant  for  Use,  Dresden,  Syo,  1824^  Amdd. 
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Art.  II.  Cataiogue  of  Works  on  Gardening,  Agrictdturey  Botang, 
Rural  ArehUeetwrey  8fc.y  published  since  January  last,  with  some 
Account  of  those  considered  the  most  interesting. 

Britain. 

Cwrtxft  Botamoal  Magaxmcy  or  Flower^Garden  displayed;  New  Series. 
Edked  by  Dr.  Hooker.  In  Svo  Numbers,  monthly.  St,  Gd,  col. ;  3f.  plain. 

No.  XXXVII,  for  January y  contains 
2956  to  2962. —  Ne6ttia?  (neottia,  a  bird's  nest;  roots  of  some  of  the 
species)  grandiflora;  Orchfdese.  "  The  orcludeous  plants,  formerly  scarcely 
known  in  a  state  of  cultivation,  may  now  rank  with  the  most  numerous, 
and  certainly  the  most  curious  and  beautiful,  of  any  tribes  which  adorn  our 
stoves ;  and  among  those  not  parasitic,  whose  roots  are  embedded  in  the 
ground,  may  assuredly  be  reckoned  the  kind  now  before  us,  which  was  sent 
to  our  Glasgow  garden,  by  the  Rev.  Lansdown  Guildin^,  and  blossomed  in 
the  stove  in  the  spring  of  1829."  —  Habenaria  longicauda;  Orchldece. 
From  specimens  iient  from  Demerara;  the  specific  name,  long-tailed,  refers 
to  a  filiform  process,  which  proceeds  from  tne  .  petals,  and  is  more  than  a 
span  long,  iiivinjg  plants  are  not  yet  introduced. — Mondrda  menthte/o&v. 
Raised  in  the  Edinbugh  botanic  garden,  and  in  the  garden  of  Mr.  NeiU  of 
Cannonmills,  from  seeds  collected  by  Mr.  Drummond  in  Canada.  Lilac- 
flowers  in  August.  ~  /S'axifi'aga  /eucanthemifblia.  ^  Desmddium  (desmos,  a 
chain;  articu&ted  seed-vessdis)  di^bium;  L^uminosae.  A  pretty  green- 
house suffiiiticose  plant,  with  lilac  flowers  m  June,  from  me  Himalaya 
mountains.  —  Anthocercis  viscosa;  iSblaneae.  A  low  shrub  from  New 
Holland,  with  white  campanulate  flowers  in  May.  Green-house.  —  B^ms 
picta. — The  present  number  seems  to  conclude  a  volume ;  for,  though  there 
IS  neither  a  i^ntf,  nor  any  explanation  on  the  cover,  there  is  a  leaf  on  which 
is  printed  the  following  dedication : — **  To  Joseph  Sabine,  Esq.  F.H.S.  L.S., 
&c  &c.y  the  able  and  disinterested  secretary  of  the  Horticultural  Society  of 
London,  who  has  laboured  with  the  most  unwearied  zeal,  both  there,  and 
in  his  private  capacity,  for  the  advancement  of  botany  and  horticulture,  the 
present  volume  is  inscribed,  in  testimony  of  his  unfeigned  regard  and  esteem, 
by  the  author." 

No.  XXXVIII,  for  F^bruaryy  contains 

2963  to  2969  C^cas  revoluta.     Flowered  last  summer  at  Went- 

worth  House.  Thrives  at  Maddra,  in  a  spot  300  ft^  above  the  level  of  the 
sea.  The  Japanese,  of  whose  country  the  plant  is  a  native,  eat  the  fruits ; 
and  from  the  trunk  extract  a  kind  of  sago,  which  is  highly  esteemed,  espe- 
cially bv  the  people  of  rank*  On  this  account,  the  plant  is  much  cultivated 
about  their  houses,  and  is  forbidden  to  be  exported.  A  very,  small  quantity 
of  the  medulla  or  pith  suffices  to  satisfy  the  hunger  of  a  soldier  in  tne  time 
of  war."  —  iS^yrinchium  peduncul^tum.  From  Chile ;  raised  in  Mr.  Neill's 
garden  at  CanonmiUs,  where  it  flowered  in  June,  1828.  —  Begonia  diversi- 
folia.  —  Passifldra  liguliUris.  From  Peru,  and  flowered  in  the  Glasgow 
botanic  garden  in  September  and  October,  1829.  The  leaves  are  Ic^ge, 
ovate,  and  acuminate ;  flower  not  very  showy.  —  C^rbera  Tanghin  ;  i4po- 
c^nese.  A  Madagascar  tree,  which  produces  a  hard  veined  wood,  fit  for 
cabinet-work  and  inlaying,  and  a  firuit,  the  kernel  of  which  is  rather  larger 
than  an  almond,  and  so  powerful  a  poison  that  one  kernel  would  destroy 
above  twenty  persons.  In  Madagascar  this  poison  is  used  as  an  ordeal ; 
and  the  priests,  who  at  the  same  time  are  the  physicians,  administer  it  to  the 
victims,  not  doubting  its  power  of  revealing  guilt  or  clearing  ionoceflce.  — - 
Hed^'chium  acuminatum. 
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No,  XXXIX,  for  March,  contamt 

2970  to  297d. — C<5cculu8palmktu8 ;  Dioe^cia  Hex&ndria,  and  MenispernieEe.. 
A  medicinal  plant,  known  as  Columbo  in  the  materia  medica,  the  natural  lus- 
tory  of  which  has  hitherto  been  little  known.  It  grows  naturally  in  thick 
forests  on  the  east  coast  of  Africa ;  the  roots  are  dug  up  in  the  dry  season 
j[March\  and  soon  afterwards  cut  in  slices,  and  strung  on  cords,  and  dried 
in  the  snade.  They  are  held  in  high  esteem  among  the  natives,  for  the  cure 
of  dysentery,  the  healing  of  ulcers,  and  as  a  remedy  for  almost  every  dis- 
order. Some  of  the  roots  have  been  imported  to  die  Mauritius  by  Captain 
Owen,  and  Professor  Bojer  is  trying  to  propagate  them  by  cuttings  of  the 
stem,  as  they  are  found  to  increase  very  slowly  by  offsets  from,  or  division 
of,  the  root.  Should  he  succeed,  the  culture  of  Columbo  root  may  become 
an  object  o£  general  industry  in  the  Mauritius.  As  a  medicine,  this  root 
has  been  long  known  and  esteemed,  both  in  the  East  Indies  and  in  Europe, 
where  it  is  found  to  be  of  singular  efficacy  in  strengthening  the  fibres  of  the 
stomach  and  bowels,  not  only  in  chronic  cases,  but  in  the  cholera  morbus, 
dysentery,  and  diseases  of  the  alimentary  canal.  Its  analysis,  according 
to  M.  Planche,  afforded  a  third  of  its  weight  of  woody  tissue,  a  third  of 
amvlaceous  matter,  and  the  remaining  third  is  principally  composed  of  ani- 
mal substance  and  a  yellow  and  bitter  matter  insoluble  in  metallic  salts. 

The  presence  of  so  large  a  quantity  of  amylaceous  substance  accounts  for 
the  great  reputation  of  the  root  in  dysentery,  diarrhoeas,  and  excessive 
vomiting.  By  a  decoction  of  Columbo  the  fecula  is  extracted,  as  well  as 
the  bitter  principle,  whose  action  is  thus  considerably  modified,  whilst  an 
infiision  is  simply  bitter  and  tonic.**  —  Dr^^as  Drumm6nd» ;  Ro^cess,  A 
beautiful  species  discovered  by  Dr.  Riditundson  in  the  woodv  country  of 
North  America,  between  latitude  54^  and  64^.  ^  It  has  been  Dr.  Richardr- 
son's  wish  that  it  should  bear  the  name  of  the  indefatigable  and  meritorioua 
assistant-naturalist  of  the  expedition,  Mr.  Thomas  Drummond.  Seeds  were 
brought  over  to  this  counti^,  which  have  vegetated,  and  the  plant?  are 
flourishing  in  several  gardens,  though  they  have  not  yet  blossomed."  — 
Primula  mistassfnica.  Nearly  allied  to  P.  farinosa  and  r.  sc6tica.  Inhabits 
North  America  from  Canada  to  the  arctic  circles.  —  Cestnim  bracteatum» 
A  stove  shrub,  probably  from  Brazil,  received  by  Dr.  Graham  of  the  Edin- 
burgh botanic  garden,  fi-om  the  Berlin  garden.  —  Verotiica  alpina  var. 
Wormski61d» 

No,  XL.  for  April,  contmiu 
2976  to  2982. — Bigndnia  Telfairicp  (in  honour  of  Mrs.  Telfeir).  A  densely 
leafy  tree  with  beautiful,  bell-shaped,  rose^oloured  flowers  from  Madagascar. 
The  plant  not  yet  introduced.  —  GiKapungens ;  Polemoniaceae.  A  curious 
hardy  annual  from  North-west  America,  by  Mr.  Douglas,  to  the  Horticul- 
tural Society.  —  Gongora  viridi-^urpurea ;  Orchidea&.  Gathered  in  the 
woods  above  Botafo^o  Bay,  Brazil,  by  H.  Harrison,  Esq.,  and  sent  to  his 
sister,  Mrs.  A.  Harrison  of  Aigburgh,  near  Liverpool.  ~  Polemonium  pul- 
ch6rrimum.  A  "desirable"  perennial,  from  the  Bocky  Mountains  in  North 
America,  by  Mr.  Drummond.  —  Epidendrum  pallidiflorum.  An  orchideous 
«>iphyte,  sent  by  the  Rev.  Lansdown  Guilding  to  the  Glasgow  botanic  gar- 
den, whence  is  not  stated. — Lant^na  Selloviana  (Mr.  Sellow,  a  Prussian 
botanist) ;  Fierbenacese.  A  pretty  species,  fi-om  Monte  Video,  to  M.  Otto 
of  Berlin,  in  1822,  and  thence  to  the  Glasgow  botanic  garden,  in  1829. — 
Potendlla  nfvea  var.  macroph^Ua.  Raised  in  the  Glasgow  botanic  garden, 
firom  seeds  brought  fi*om  the  Rocky  Mountains  by  Mr.  Drummond. 

No,  XLLfotr  May,  contains 
2983  to  2989.  —  Amarjllii  aulica  var.  platypetala  glaucoph^lla.  *  So 
well  marked,  and  so  beautifiil,  as  almost  to  merit  the  rank  of  a  species.'* 
From  Rio  to  the  Aigburgh  garden,  near  Liverpool. — Potentllla  gracilis.  A 
handsome  strong-growing  perennial,  from  the  banks  of  the  Columbia  in 
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N.  America,  by  Mr.  Douglas.  Yellow  flowers  In  July. — Efttoca  PranklinJH  ; 
Hydroph^Uese.  An  annual,  with  blue  flowers,  not  unlike  the  common 
Greek  valerian,  from  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi,  by  Dr.  Richardson,  during 
the  first  over-land  arctic  expedition.  June. — CVocus  aureus.  Pothos  cras- 
sin^rvia ;  i^roidese.  An  epiphyte  from  Demerara,  with  very  large  foliage. 
—  CV^is  macrorhiza;  Comp.  ^choracese.  From  the  perpendicular  faces 
of  dry  sunny  rocks  in  the  valleys  of  Madeira,  by  the  Rev.  R.  T.  Lowe,  B.  A., 
to  the  Glasgow  botanic  garden,  where  it  produced  its  yellow  flowers  in 
June. — Condstylis  aculeata ;  Haemodorkcese.  A  curious  perennial,  from  the 
southern  shores  of  New  Holland,  by  Mr.  Fraser  of  Sydney,  to  the  botanic 
gardens  of  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow. 

Edwardit  Botamcal  Renter.  Continued  by  John  Lindley,  F,R.8.  L.8.  &c. 
Professor  of  Botany  in  the  London  University.  In  8vo  In  umbers,  monthly. 
4*.  coloured. 

No,  XI,  for  Jmuary^  contains 
1292  to  1298.  —  Lepechlnia  (Lepechin,  a  Russian  botanist)  spic^ta ; 
Labiatsp  fiVTepetece.  A  Mexican  annual  weed. —  Leucdryne  (leuAos,  white, 
and  koryne,  a  club  ;  club-like  sterile  stamens)  odorata;  ^sphodelese.  A 
pretty  little  plant,  from  the  sides  of  mountains  between  St.  Jago  and  Val- 
paraiso, in  places  where  the  snow  had  been  a  few  days  melted.  Found  by 
Mr.  M*Rae,  and  brought  by  him,  along  with  other  species,  to  the  Horticul- 
tural Society  in  1826.  —  Zinnia  riolkcea  var.  coccinea ;  Comp6sitaB  §  Heli^ 
lintheee.  A  splendid  annual  plant,  which  came  -  up  among  some  Mexican 
seeds  presented  to  the  Horticultural  Society  by  J.  S.  Milne,  Esq.  **  Such 
is  the  brilliancy  of  the  scarlet,  that  no  mixture  of  the  most  vivid  colour  will 
match  it  by  many  degrees."  Propagated  by  seeds,  and  also  freely  by  cut- 
tings taken  off  when  the  stems  nave  just  become  woody.  —  Pentstemon 
attenuatus ;  Scrophularinese.  "  One  of  the  hardiest  of  its  handsome  genus^ 
growing  from  1 J  to  2  fl.  high,  and  freely  in  any  kind  of  garden  mould :  pro- 
pagated readily  by  division  of  its  spreading  roots.  It  flowers  from  July  to 
the  end  of  September.  The  species  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  the  deep  green 
of  the  leaves,  and  the  delicate  cream-colour  of  the  flowers.'* — Jasmmum 
acuminatum.  From  the  banks  of  the  Hastings  River,  New  South  Wales  ; 
green-house ;  cuttings ;  and  white  flowers  in  November.  —  O'inum  latifo- 
Bum.  A  rare  species  from  the  Earl  of  Caernarvon's  collection  at  High- 
clere.  —  Pleuroth&Uis  (pleuron,  a  side  or  rib,  thalld,  to  flower ;  one-sided 
disposition  of  the  flowers  of  some  species,  or  probably  the  developement  of 
the  inflorescence  from  what  appears  to  be  the  rib  of  the  leaves)  proHfera 
{from  the  leaves  constantly  producing  young  rooting  plants  from  their 
axills) ;  Orchldeae.  A  cunous  plant  from  a  steep  rocK,  which  the  sun 
could  hardly  shine  upon,  near  Rio  Janeiro.  With  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  W. 
Herbert,  at  Spofibrth,  it  flowers  six  or  seven  months  in  the  year.  *'  It  is 
remarkaUe  for  the  proliferous  character  of  its  leaves.  These  constantly 
produce  young  rooting  plants  from  their  axillae ;  and,  what  is  singular,  the 
first  leaf  of  each  new  mdividual  is  produced  from  the  same  side  of  the  axis 
of  the  mother  plant  as  the  old  leaf  from  which  it  sprang.  This  apparent 
exception  to  the  universal  laws  under  which  leaves  are  developed  is  due  to 
the  abortion  of  the  first  leaf  that  is  developed,  which  appears  in  the  form 
of  a  withered  scale,  while  the  second  leaf  is  that  which  is  finally  and  fully 
developed." 

iVo.  XII,  for  Fehruaryy  contains 
1299  to  1305.  —  Dendrobium  chrysdnthum ;  OrcMdece.  A  beautiful  spe- 
cies from  Nepal  to  the  Horticultural  Society's  garden,  where  it  blossomed  in 
Februarv,  1829.  "  It  is  difficult  to  conceive  a  plant  at  once  more  graceful  and 
beautiful  than  this:  its  pendulous  stems,  whicn  bans  froni  the  rugged,  deep- 
brown,  moss-clad  trunks  of  trees,  are  clothed  with  lurid  leaves  of  the  most 
lively  green ;  and  its  flowers  are  of  the  richest  and  deepest  }'ell6w.  At  first 
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n^ty  the  specks  might  be  mistaken  for  D.  fimbriatuiHy  but  it  will  be  found 
very  diflerent  upon  comparison. 

Most  cultivators  of  stove  orchideous  plants  find  a  difficulty  in  managing 
the  particular  tribe  to  which  this  belongs :  that  difficulty  is,  however,  com- 
pletely overcome  in  the  garden  of  the  Horticultural  Society,  in  which  these 
flourish  more  than  almost  any  others.  In  that  establishment  they  are 
treated  thus :  —  They  are  planted  in  perfectly  rotten  wood,  in  small  pots, 
whidi  are  covered  with  moss  tied  securely  about  them ;  these  pots  are  sus- 
pended obSquefy  fix>m  the  rafters  of  the  firont  part  of  a  small  stove,  ui  such 
a  way  that  the  plants  are  not  compelled  to  grow  upright,  but  are  allowed 
to  assume  die  pendulous  or  horizontal  ^sition  which  is  natural  to  them. 
Thus  treated,  species  of  the  true  Dendrobium  habit,  such  as  D.  chrys4n- 
thum,  flourish  m  a  d^ee  which  is,  at  least,  equal  to  that  of  their  native 
woods.  The  temperature  of  such  a  stove  should  never  fiall  below  75** ;  and 
the  dew  point  should  be  always  near  saturation." 

Phlomis  floccosa.  iFrom  Egypt  to  Boyton,  where  it  flowered  last  No- 
vember, but  is  not  likely  to  prove  hardy.  —  Bigndnia  Cherere,  From 
the  conserratory  of  Lord  Grenville  at  Dropmore.  It  is  a  native  of 
French  Guiana,  where  the  country  neople  **  mann&cture  the  flexible 
shoots  of  it  and  B.  incamita  into  basLets  and  broad-brimmed  hats,  which 
act  as  umbrellas,  keeping  off*  b6th  the  sun  and  the  rain ;  they  also  use 
the  shoots  as  cord.  A  conservatory  climber,  preeminently  beautiful  among 
the  lovely  race  to  which  it  belongs.  Propagated  readily  by  cuttinss,  and 
requires  no  particular  management  beyond  that  of  giving  it  plenty  of  room 
to  run."  —  Heuchera  micrantha;  iSaxifirkgeas.  From  Colombia,  and  in 
ffeneral  habit  resembling  H.  americkna.  —  Polem6nium  caerideum  var.  pill- 
ferum.  A  hairy  variety  of  the  common  Greek  valerian ;  raised  in  the  gar- 
den of  the  Horticultural  Society,  from  seeds  collected  in  the  last  arctic 
expedition.  —  P.  humile.  From  the  same  source.  A  perennial  1}  ft.  high, 
requiring  a  poor  mvelly  soil,  but  not  dry.  —  Cotone4ster  laxifl6ra ;  Pomk- 
ceae.  A  hardy  shrub,  of  uncertain  origin,  vrith  small  flowers  tin^d  with  red 
in  April. 

No.  L  of  VoL  III.  for  March,  contams 
1306  to  1312.  —  ili&lva  Munrooiui.  From  the  barren  plains  of  the  Co- 
lumbia, by  Mr.  Douglas.  A  hardy  perennial,  flowering  firom  May  to  Octo- 
ber, with  vermilion-coloured  roundish  petals,  and  small  gooseberry-like 
leaves.  It  does  not  thrive  in  rich  soil  or  peat  earth,  and  suflers  much  from 
rain.  A  coarse  «ravelly  soil,  among  shaded  rockwork,  would  probably  suit 
it  better.  Mr.  Douglas,  th^  discoverer,  named  this  species  in  compliment 
to  Mr.  Munroe,  head  gardener  to  the  Horticultural  Society.  — Clerooendron 
hastktum.  A  very  handsome,  rapid-growing,  stove  shrub  from  Hindustan. 
It  produces  el^ant,  white,  fragrant  flowers ;  and  its  deep  green  halbert- 

aed  leaves  are  oftien  stained  with  dark  purple.  Cuttings.  Blackwellia 
Sora ;  Homalfnese.  A  hardy  green-house  snrub,  growing  well  in  the  o{)en 
er  during  the  summer ;  very  handsome  when  in  flower,  and  increasing 
finely  by  cuttings.  The  blossoms,  in  a  mass,  have  the  appearance  of  those 
of  the  bird-cherrv :  examined  singly,  they  resemble  nothing  so  much  as  an 
elaboratelv  finished  shuttlecock.  —  Pentst^on  ven6stus.  "  Found  by 
Mr.  Douglas  in  the  dry  channels  of  rivers  among  the  mountains  of  North- 
west America.  It  increases  freely  either  by  s^  or  cuttings ;  but  is  less 
handsome  than  P.  difli^sus  or  ovktus.  To  be  grown  in  perfection,  it  should 
be  treated  as  a  bienniaL  It  is  apt  to  become  unsightiv  when  old.  It  is 
extremely  important  to  those  who  are  in  possession  of  seed  of  the  rare 
pentstemons,  to  know  that  this  seed  cannot  be  raised  in  heat,  it  is  indis- 
poasable  that  it  should  be  sown  in  a  cold  fiwne,  or  all  endeavoun  to 
raise  it  will  prove  firuitless."  —  O&ssia  biflora.  **  A  native  of  the  West  In- 
dies, whence  it  was  long  since  introduced  to  our  gardens.  In  this  countiy 
it,  like  most  other  species  of  this  beautiful  geiius,t  has  been  n^ected,  in 
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consequebce  of  the  necesaity  of  keeping  it  in  a  pot,  in  a  stove  or  greeo^ 
house,  a  situation  in  which  it  does  not  thrive ;  but,  planted  in  the  open 
ground  of  a  conservatory,  or  even  in  the  open  border,  m  such  countries  as 
the  south  of  France,  where  the  summer  temperature  is  sufficiently  high,  this 
and  many  others  become  the  chief  ornaments  of  a  garden.'*  —  Canna  lajgu- 
n^sis,  Kaised  by  Mr.  Lambert  from  seed  received  nom  Laguna  in  Mexico, 
**  Upon  this  high  authority  we  publish  it,  not  professing  ourselves  to  un- 
derstand the  limits  or  peculiarities  of  the  species  of  this  very  difficult  and 
intricate  genus.  It  appears  to  be  principally  distinguished  from  other 
yellow-flowered  kinds  by  the  spots  upon  the  inner  limb  of  the  corolla,  that 
which  is  rolled  back  being  entire,  by  the  very  broad  membranous  bractes^, 
and  by  the  abruptly  acuminate  apex  of  the  leaves.  Being  a  native  of  Mexi- 
co, it  will  undoubtedly  succeed  well  in  a  common  conservatory  or  green- 
house, of  which  it  would  be  a  striking  ornament."  —  Cleome  spedoslssima' ; 
Capparidese.  A  tender  annual,  requiring  much  the  same  treatment  as  C. 
rosea,  to  which  it  bears  much  general  resemblance. 

It  gives  us  much  satisfaction  to  observe,  that  the  learned  editor  of  this 
work  has  at  last  adopted  all  our  difierent  sug^tions  respecting  the  accen- 
tuation of  names,  indicadoiis  of  the  derivations  of  names,  and  the  literal 
translation  of  specific  terms;  the  Botanical  Begitter  has  now,  therefore, 
our  unqualified  approbation,  and  we  shall  lose  no  opportunity  of  saying  so. 
Our  next  wish  is  to  see  the  Botanical  Magazine,  and  Mr.  Sweet  in  his 
various  works,  follow  the  example  of  Professor  Lindley. 

iVb.  ILfor  April,  eontami 
.  1313  to  1319.  —  Calceol^  Herbertt^n^i.  One  of  the  most  ornamental 
species  of  the  genus ;  half-hardy,  but  growing  vigorously  in  the  open  air 
cfuring  summer,  and  readily  increased  by  cuttings.  —  Dendr6bium  monili- 
fdrme,  Necklace-^^m^  D.  Worthy  of  notice  for  the  rose  colour  of  its 
flowers,  that  colour  not  being  common  among  the  exotic  Orchldese.  A 
native  of  China  and  Japan,  and  introduced  by  the  Horticultural  Society. 
Cultivated  with  great  success  by  William  Cattley,  Esa.,  at  Bamet.  —  D. 
lon^cdmu.  A  &e  species  from  the  mountains  in  Nepal,  where  it  blossoms 
during  the  rainy  season.  An  epiphyte,  usually  hanging  down.**  In  the 
garden  of  the  Horticultural  Society,  it  grows  pretty  well  in  decayed  vege- 
table mould,  among  moss,  in  the  stove."  —  Banksia  undul^ta.  Whether 
this  is  any  thing  more  thui  a  variety  of  Banksui  serr^ta  we  cannot  under- 
take to  decide.  It  is  certainly  not  the  same  as  the  plant  cultivated  in  our 
gardens  under  that  name,  difiering  in  the  shortness  of  its  leaves,  and  their 
very  undulated  surfiure.  Mr.  Campbell,  gardener  to  the  Comte  de  Vandes, 
in  whose  collection  it  exists,  finds  it  permanently  distinct  both  from  B. 
serrata  and  ae'mula.  It  is  a  fine  green-house  plant,  attaming  a  height  of  9 
or  10  ft.,  and  flowering  in  S^tember  and  October."  —  ilc^cia  dlbida.  A 
hardy  ^een-house  shrub,  with  whitish  leaves,  bipinnate,  and  yellow  flowers ; 
raised  m  the  ^den  of  the  Horticultural  Society,  from  Peruvian  seeds.  — 
Pentstemon  de6stus.  Parched  Pentstemon.  A  hardy  perennial,  of  the 
easiest  culture,  with  yellowish  white  flowers  in  September.  From  North- 
west America,  by  Mr.  Douglas^  to  the  Horticultural  Society.  —  Grevillea 
punfcea.  A  beautiful  species,  nearly  related  to  G.  sericea.  From  the 
Clapton  nursery. 

No,  IILfor  May,  contains 
1320  to  1327.  —  O&pparis  acuminata.  A  beautifiil,  tender,  green-house 
shrub  from  China,  by  John  Reeves,  Esq.,  to  the  Horticulttual  Society, 
where  it  flowered  in  September,  1828. —  rachypodium  tuberosum ;  i^ocy- 
nese.  From  barren  sandy  plains  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  to  Mr.  Tate's 
nursery,  Sloane  Street,  in  1828.  —  C^sia  austrklis.  One  ot  the  handsomest 
of  the  genus,  and  highly  deserving  a  plaee  in  the  open  border  of  a  conserv- 
atory.  It  produces  finffrmt  yellow  flowers  in  May  and  June.      in  their 
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native  places,  casslaa  are  often  among  the  most  heaudfiil  bushes  of  die 

forest,  covert  with  myriads  of  flowers  of  the  richest  yellow,  and  scarcdy 
inferior  in  the  gracefulness  of  their  foliage  to  the  Mimosa  itself ;  yet,  in  our 
gardens,  they  are  generally  unsightly  and  neglected :  a  circumstance  wiach 
arises  entirely  out  of  our  bad  or  imperfect  cultivation.  We  grow  them  in 
a  pot,  where  they  are  suffered  to  languish ;  or,  if  they  attempt  to  push  vigor- 
ously, the  pruning-knife  is  freely  employed  to  restrain  them  within  such  a 
space  as  the  gardener  can  afforcL  They  will  not  bear  pruning ;  they  require 
plenty  of  space  to  grow,  and  encouragement  rather  than  restraint.  If  a 
more  liberal  and  judicious  management  were  adopted,  many  species,  parti- 
cularly this,  would  amplv  repay  Uie  care  of  the  ciUtivator."  —  Conv61vulu8 
farinosus,  'Siealy-^temmed  Convolvulus.  Trom  Madeira  in  1777. — ilstr&galus 
succul^ntus.  Originally  found  by.  Dr.  Richardson  in  Arctic  America.  An 
**  unpretending "  hardy  perenniai,  growing  freely  in  peat,  and  producing 
purple  flowers  in  June.  —  1325.  to  be  explained  m  next  number.  —  Zinum 
mexicknum.  A  pretty  half-hardy  perennial,  with  yellow  flowers,  and  pro- 
bably to  be  propagat^  by  cuttings, — Ervthrina  c&mea.  From  the  hottest 
parts  of  South  America,  and  rather  handsome  while  in  flower. 

Botanical  Cabtnei,   By  Messrs.  Loddiges.    In  4to  and  8vo  Parts,  monthly. 
Large  papor,  5t. ;  small  paper,  and  partially  coloured,  2s,  6d, 

Parts  CLIIL  and  CLIV,for  January  and  February,  contain 
1521  to  1540.  —  JE^rica  expdsita.  —  Cotone&ster  aiFinis.  A  fine  robust 
shrub  from  Nepal,  6  ft.  high,  and  well  clothed  with  branches,  with  white 
flowers  in  May  or  June.  —  (/ xalis  M4rtit.  From  Mexico,  by  Mr.  Barclay ; 
the  specific  name,  **  in  honour  of  that  celebrated  traveller  and  botanist  Von 
Martins."  —  Cactus  eibbdsa,  Polygonum  vivlparum,  Grewia  occidentalis, ' 
Ghim  coccfneum,  Isotoma  axillaris,  Thunbergia  capensis,  Ph^mus  az6ri- 
cus.  —  Cotone4ster  melanocdrpa.  From  the  south  ol  Russia.  —  Barbacenia 
purpikea.  A  beautiful  little  stove  plant  from  Brazil.  —  Rtbes  fragrans. 
Yellow  flowers,  and  hardy.  —  Potentilla  ilba ;  Strditzia  rcginse.  Plumbago 
rhomboidea,  Epidendrum  pi^tens.  —  Gon61obus  grandiflorus.  A  green- 
house climber,  of  easy  culture,  with  greenish-yellow  flowers  durii^  the  sum- 
mer and  autumn. — Rudbeckia  8er6tma.  A  hardy  perennial  from  Louisiana, 
witii  reddish-purple  flowers  in  September  and  October.  Easy  culture.  — 
^cus  ^erd&lia.  **  A  small  species,  firuiting  at  less  than  2  ft.  high ;  the 
leaves  and  whole  appearance  are  so  much  like  an  oak  as  to  amount  almost 
to  a  deception  at  a  httie  distance^"    Stove  and  cuttings. 

Part  CLV,Jor  Mardi,  contains 
1541  to  1550.  <—  Penst^on  mcilis,  P^rola  chlor^ntha,  Zrlnum  angusti- 
f61ium,  i4ckcia  undulsefolia,  Fuchsia  microph^lla,  Argem6ne  grandifldra.  — 
Herb^rtia  pulch^Ua;  /HdesB.  A  pretty  little  green-house  bulb. — 7'xia 
viridiflora.  The  flowers  are  exceedingly  beautifid ;  they  are  of  a  most 
soft  and  agreeable,  but  very  unusual,  colour ; "  bluish-green  petals,  of  a 
de^  purple,  black  at  the  base.  —  2>iosp^ros  oaccinioides.  A  neat  littie 
myrtle-like  green-house  plant.  —  Ferb^na  pulch^lla. 

Part  CLVLfor  April,  coniatm 

1551  to  1560.  —  O^xalis  papilionltcea,  Davi^,  ^enistoldes,  Commeiina 
imdulkta,  Astroldma  humitusum.  —  Magndlui  pi^mila.  Litroduced  from 
China  in  1790,  bv  Mr.  Slater,  the  early  patron  of  Mr.  Main.  —  Macradenia 
lutescens ;  Orchideae.  Stove.  —  Calceolaria  arachnofdea.  From  Chile, 
where  it  is  used  in  dyeing.  Flowers  purple ;  green-house.  —  Liparis  dkta ; 
Orchidese.  Stove.  —  PsorMea  bracteata.  A  green-house  shrub,  ftom  the 
Cape.  —  Tradesc&ntia  cr&ssula. 

Part  CLVIL  for  May,  contains 

1561  to  1570. —  Klefnia  suflhiticosa.  From  Mexico  to  the  Paris  garden. 
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and  thence  to  the  Hackney  garden  in  1829.  —  Grevfllea  duxifolia.  One 
of  the  finest  species  of  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  singular  femHies 
of  Australian  shrubs.  —  J^rica  pilulkris.  —  Lasiop^talum  dumosum.  — 
ill^^ssum  alpestre.  From  Mount  Cenis.  —  Gloxfntti  caul6scens.  —  i4sple- 
nium  flabellifdlium.  A  delicate  little  fern,  discovered  by  Mr.  Brown  near 
Port  Jackson.  —  iSkxifraga  /eucanthemifolia.  From  arctic  America. — 
Ononis  frutic6sa.  —  FIbumum  lantanoides.  ^  A  small  hardy  tree,  a  native 
of  shady  woods,  on  high  mountains,  from  Canada  to  Virginia :  with  us  it 
arrives  at  the  height  of  4  or  5  fL,  and  flowers  in  June.  The  leaves,  which 
are  deciduous,  are  large  and  show^.  It  may  be  increased  by  layers,  and 
thrives  best  in  a  mixture  of  peat  with  common  garden  earth." 

The  British  Flower-Garden.  By  Robert  Sweet,  F.L.S.&C  In  8vo  Numbers, 

monthly,  St. 

No,  VIII,  for  January y  contmns 
29  to  32.  —  Gagea  minima.  The  present  pretty  little  spring-flowering 
plant  has  caused  a  good  deal  of  confusion  amongst  botanists,  many  suppos- 
ing it  to  be  a  distinct  species  from  the  Linnean  plant ;  we  are,  therefore, 
glad  of  an  opportunity  of  clearing  up  all  doubts,  from  a  comparison  of  two 
well  preserved  specimens  in  the  Linnean  herbarium,  marked  in  Linnseus's 
own  hand-writing. 

"  The  plants  from  which  our  drawing  was  made,  at  the  nursery  of  Mr. 
Colville,  were  received  froiri  M.  Schleicher  of  Bex,  who  collected  them  in 
Switzerland,  and  sent  them  under  the  name  of  Ormth6galum  Sternbergti. 
It  may  be  considered  a  very  valuable  plant,  on  account  of  its  early  flower- 
ing,  which  is  about  the  same  time  as  the  snowdrop  and  crocus,  making  a 
variety  at  the  season  that  it  is  most  needed,  and  expanding  its  bright,  litde, 
starry  flowers  to  the  sun ;  those  close  up  every  evening,  and  expand  again 
at  the  sun's  appro&ch,  A  border  in  a  southern  aspect  is  the  best  to  ^ant 
it  in,  as  the  flowers  will  then  appear  earlier,  and  expand  sooner  of  a  morn- 
ing ;  a  light  sandy  soil  suits  it  best,  and  ft  increases  by  oflsets  from  the  bulbs, 
or  by  seeds. 

.The  genus  was  first  named  by  Mr.  Salisbury,  in  the  Annalt  of  Botany^ 
in  compliment  to  Sir  Thomas  Gage,  a  great  amateur  of  botany." 

No,  IX,  for  February,  conUdns 
33  to  36.  —  Cypella  Herberts ;  /ridese.  From  Buenos  Ayres :  not  un- 
like Tigridia ;  producing  a  great  number  of  bright  orangy-yellow  flowers, 
which  expand  m  succession  during  a  great  part  of  the  summer.  The  bulbs 
should  be  planted  in  light  soil,  by  the  south  side  of  a  wall,  and  protected 
like  Cape  bulbs  during  severe  weather.  —  Lubfnta  (M.  de  St.  Lubin,  a 
French  officer,  who  travelled  in  the  East  Indies)  atropurpikea;  PrimuU- 
cess.  The  Zysimachia  atropurpiirea  of  Hooker's  Exotic  Flora,  A  creeps 
ing-rooted  herbaceous  perennial,  very  beautiful,  and  requiring  a  sheltered 
border  and  a  southern  aspect.  —  tW^i  fl6rida.  A  handsome  peren- 
nial species  from  Mexico,  requiring  a  little  protection  during  winter,  but 
not  so  much  as  T,  lucida.  — Phlox  glab^nma.  From  wet  meadows  in 
Carolina.  Reddish-lilac  flowers,  dyeing  off*  bluish,  It  is  a  very  handsome 
plant,  readily  distinguished  from  most  others  by  its  entire  smoothness  and 
glossy  appearance:  what  still  makes  it  the  more  desirable  is  its  low  growth, 
seldom  exceeding  18  in.  in  height,  and  thriving  well  in  the  common  garden 
soil.  It  may  be  readily  increased  by  dividing  at  the  root ;  or  young  cuttings 
planted  under  hand-glasses  in  spring  will  soon  strike  root,  and  make  flow- 
ering plants  the  same  summer." 

No,  X,for  March f  contahu 
37  to  40.  —  Z&thyrus  venosus.   A  most  luxuriant  species,  from  low 
meadows  in  Pennsylvania,  and  the  declivities  of  shadv  hills  in  Alleghany. 
It  pr(^>agates  freely  by  seeds  or  division,  and,  we  think,  deserves  trial  aa  a 
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forage  plant.  We  shall  be  ^laitkularly' obliged  to  Mr.  Barclay  of  Biiry 
Hill,  from  whose  flirden  Mr.  Sweet  figured  this  plant,  if  he  will  send  three 
or  four  seeds  to  Mr.  Shirreff  of  Mungos-wells,  near  Haddington,  and  Mr. 
Gorrie  of  Annaf  Gardens,  near  Errol,  Perth.  These  cultivators,  we  know, 
would  not  only  give  them  a  fair  trial,  but  form  a  rational  estimate  of  their 
general  worth  to  the  agriculturist.  A  perennial  forage  plant,  that  would 
be  as  useful  in  the  strong  days  and  cold  climate  of  Scotland,  as  the  saint- 
foin  is  in  dry  soils,  and  the  lucem  in  a  warm  climate  in  England,  would  be  a 
valuable  acquisition. — Leptost^a  QepUn^  slender,  stelma^  a  crown ;  slender 
rays  of  the  flower)  maximum ;  Comp6sitae  AstkteBd  SelUdeae.  A  perennial 
which,  at  Bury  Hill,  last  summer,  attained  the  height  of  7  ft.,  and  made, 
with  its  blue  rays,  a  splendid  appearance.  It  flowers  from  the  beginnuig  of 
September  to  the  end  of  November,  and  is,  therefore,  a  valuable  autumn 
plant.  —  Lapevrousifl  (Picot  de  la  Peyrouse,  aut.  of  Figures  de  la  Flore  de 
Pifrenees)  aculeata ;  Jrideee.  A  curious  and  pretty  plant  from  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope.  The  best  soil  for  it  is  an  equal  quantity  of  liglit  turfy  loam, 
peat,  and  sand ;  and  they  may  either  be  taken  up  afler  flowering,  and  kept 
dry  till  the  end  of  October,  or  remain  protected  from  the  fi-ost  by  a  mat  or 
litter.  Offsets  firom  the  root  or  seeds.  —  SA\si^  puslUa.  A  perennial,  grow- 
ing in  a  dose  dense  tuft 

JVb.  XL  for  AprUy  contmnt 
41  to  44.  —  Fefb^  dkta.    An  elegant  stately  plant,  from  titie  ^  superb 
collection  at  Bury  Hill,"  whence  Monte  Video  seeds  were  sent  by  Mr. 
Hunnemann.  —  Oirnith6galum  mont^um.  An  interesting  bulb  from  Naples, 
readily  distinguished  from  O.  umbellatum  by  its  huge  simple  bulb,  "  ^^ch 
produces  few  or  scarcdy  any  ofliets ;  whereas,  that  species  is  surrounded  by 
a  nest  of  them."    It  requires  a  little  protection  in  winter.  —  Potendlla 
Mackayona.  A  hybrid  between  P.  formdsa  and  of^ca  raised  by  Mr.  Mackay 
at  the  Clapton  nursery.   Flowers  yellow,  tinged  with  red,  and  the  base  of 
the  petals  liflht  red.  — Eri<Scoma  fi-ligrans.  A  fine,  fiturant,  whitish-flowered 
plant  fix>m  Mexico,  by  R.  Barclay,  Esq.,  in  1827,  which  flowered  last  autumn 
at  Bury  Hill,  for  the  first  time.    Like  most  of  the  plants  from  Mexico,  and 
the  temperate  parts  of  South  America,  it  requires  protection  in  winter. 
Ko*  XII,  far  May ^  contamM 
45  to  48.  —  Tridsteum  perfoMtum ;  Cbprifoliacese.    A  stately,  upright, 
curious,  heibaceous  perennial,  from  limestone  rocks  in  New  Eneland,  but 
rare  there ;  sent  to  England  by  Mr.  Hogg,  and  Mr.  Prince  of  New  York 
and  of  Long  Island.      It  is  sddom  to  be  met  with  in  our  collections, 
chiefly  owing,  we  believe,  to  the  plants  being  generally  pluited  in  pots, 
where  the  roots  have  not  sufficient  room  to  spread  themselves  ;  and,  as  thev 
are  also  fi-equently  exposed  to  the  cold  in  winter,  the  mould  becomes  vSi 
fit>zen  through,  which  occasions  them  to  perish.   This  would  not  be  the 
case  were  thev  planted  pretty  deq>  in  the  flower-borders,  in  a  rich  soil ;  the 
roots  would  then  have  room  to  spread,  and  the  firost  would  not  be  so  liable 
to  mjure  ihem.   Th^  may  be  readily  increased  bv  dividing  at  the  root,  o? 
by  seeds,  which  are  fi^uently  ripened."  —  Phfdx  penduliflora.  Voy 
showy.  —  Goody^a  pubescens.   A  curious  orchideous  plant,  from  rocky 
situations  in  Canada,  where  it  flowers  in  July ;  and,  according  to  Pursh,  It 
has  latdy  made  a  great  noise  among  the  country  people  as  m&llibly  cur- 
ing the  bite  of  a  mad  dog."  —  Soldan^  puslUa.    Smaller  than  S.  alphia 
received  by  Mr.  Colville  firom  M.  Schleicher  of  Bex,  in  SwitrtrlamL 

GktinetB,   By  Robert  Sweet,  F.L.S.  &c.   In  8vo  Numbers,  every  alternate 

Month.  3#. 

No.  XXVIII.  for  JemMory^  whiek  completts  the  Volmie,  coniamt 
109  to  112. —  Hdi^nthemum  hirtum.   A  pretty  qpedes  from  the  south 
of  Europe.  — H.  glomerittiim.   An  obecurcHflowered  curious  little  phut 
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from  Mexico.  ^  H.  flaiicun]. .  A  prett;^  specify  a  nadvt  4if  ^le  south  of 
Europe,  from  the  collection  at  Bury  I£ll.  —  Cistxia  cr^cu£.  A  handsome, 
upright,  dwarf,  bushy  shrub,  with  bluntly  rounded  leares,  and  large  reddish 
purple  fiowers ,  a  native  of  Greece,  requiring  protection  in  winter. 

In  the  preface  to  the  volume  which  accompanies  this  number,  the  author 
states  that  he  has  brought  the  work  to  a  conclusion,  not  so  much  for  want 
of  other  species  and  varieties  to  figure  and  describe,  as  because  he  believes 
it  will  be  more  agreeable  to  die  greater  part  of  his  subscribers."  Much 
less  attention,  he  observes,  has  been  paid  to  this  beautiful  natural  order 
than  it  deserves,  **  which,  we  hope,  will  not  be  the  case  in  future,  as  a  very 
little  protection  is  sufficient  for  the  whole  of  them ;  and  nothing  produces  a 
more  brflliant  effect  than  a  collection  of  them  planted  in  rockwork,  or  even 
grown  in  small  pots,  and  placed  together  in  a  clump,  where  the  different 
colours  may  all  be  intermixed,  or  kept  separate,  according  to  the  taste  or 
fancy  of  the  possessor." 

'  A  description  of  the  Natural  Order  is  given,  and  the  species  arranged 
under  the  genera  Cistus,  Heli4nthemum,  Hudsdnia,  and  Lechea,  with  the 
following  sections :  — 

ft'STUS. 

Sect  1.  Btythrocutut  (erythrot,  red,  and  Cfstus).  —  C  complicktus,  seri« 
oeos,  and  h^bridus. 

Sect.  2.  Ledonia  (having  the  habitat  of  C.  Zr^don).  —  C.  Z^^on,  iSSderitis, 
and  parvifolius. 

Helia'nthemum. 

Sect.  1.  HoAiRtf/m  (havmg  the  habit  of  H.  Aalimifolium).  —  H.  Z^ibanotis, 
tflyssoides,  otriplicifolium,  laffl&nthum,  and  involucr^tum. 

Sect.  2.  Lecheoides  (Lechda,  and  eidoty  like ;  habitat).  —  H.  corymbosum, 
rosmarinifblium,  ramuliflorum,  obcordatum,  trip^talnm,  and  istylum. 

Sect.  3.  Tuberdria  (having  the  habit  of  H.  Tuberaria).  —  H.  globulariae- 
fl^lium,  6upleurifdlium,  heterod6xum,  jplantagineum,  gutt^tum,  and  incon- 
spfcuum. 

Sect.  4.  Maculdria  (macula^  a  spot ;  base  of  petals).  —  H.  lunulktum  and 
petiolatum. 

Sect.  5.  Brtu^ypetalum  (brachyi,  short,  petakm^  petal\  —  H.  villosum, 
nil6ticum,  procombens,  intermedium,  denticuRtum,  sanguineum,  and  aegyp- 
tiacum. 

Sect.  6.  Eriocdrpum  (erumy  woo\,'kttrpoty  fruit). — H.  Lfppa,  sessUiflorum, 
ruflcoraum  lanugindsum,  micr&nthum,  kaUricum,  conf6rtum,  canari^e, 
mucronatum,  distachyum. 

Sect.  7.  Fumdna  (having  the  habit  of  H.  Fum4na). —  H.  tfricoMea,  Ise've, 
ytride,7'unip^num,  Barreuert,  and  s/rticum. 

Sect.  8.  Pseudoeistut  (pteudoty  false,  and  Cfstus).  —  H.  piloeelloMes, 
mdlle,  ori^uiifolium,  dich6tomum,  penicUlatum,  obov^tum,  itihcum,  S6rT€e, 
marifolium,  rotundif^lium,  rubeilum,  crassifolium,  paniculhtum,  poly4nthon, 
dn^eum,  and  squamatum. 

Sect.  9.  EuheMnthemum  (cut,  fine,  and  HeMnthemum).  —  H.  lavandu- 
Isefblium,  Brousson^ttt,  ^chadif51ium,  nudicaule,  acuminatum,  ovatiun, 
lucidum,  angustifolium,  obtusif61ium,  Lag^or,  oioULceum,  fiirindsum«  stric- 
tum,  hispidum,  foe^tidum,  cili^tum,6sperum,  majoraiusfdlibim,  hirsiktnm,  and 
oligoph^llum. 

HuDso'N/ii  (the  En^ish  botanist  Hudson). 
H.  Nuttdllti,  mont&na,  ana  austraus. 

Leche'^  (G.  Leche,  a  Swedish  botanist,  died  in  1764). 
L.  villdsa,  mhior,  racemuldsa,  ftvmif 61ia,  tenuif olia,  and  verticill^ta. 
Amateurs  who  wish  for  a  small  collection  may  order  such  species  of 
each  of  the  foiv  genera  as  can  conreniently  be  got;  diose  who  wish  for 
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what  we  should  call  a  complete  collection  may  give  a  similar  order  with 
respect  to  each  of  the  sections.  As  to  the  practic^ility  of  procuring  all  the 
1 12  species,  that  we  should  consider  next  to  impossible.  Certainly,  there 
cannot  be  a  more  beautiful  and  suitable  family  for  a  rockwork,  and  Mr.  Sweet 
deserves  every  encouragement  for  having  brought  it  so  favourabl  v  and  effec- 
tively into  notice.   All  who  can  afibrd  it  shomd  possess  his  work. 

Qeranidcea.  By  Robert  Sweet,  F.L.S.  &c.  In  8vo  Numbers,  monthly.  5r. 

Nog,  XIX.  and  XX,  for  January  and  February,  contain 
73  to  80.  —  Pelargonium  contiguum  atrovirens.  Raised  by  the  interest- 
ing widow  (Vol.  V.  p.  448.)  More,  at  her  nurserv.  King's  Road,  Chelsea, 
and  supposed  to  be  a  triple  hybrid  from  macranthon,  amplfssimum,  and 
^  grandifl6rum.    Very  splendid  and  well  worth  purchasing.  —  P.  l&xulum. 

A  h;^brid  by  Mr.  Dennis.  —  P.  pullaceum.  A  pretty,  little,  ilwarf,  bushy 
hybrid,  raised  by  Mr.  Smith  in  the  ^dens  at  Coomb  Wood,  in  1828.  —  P. 
mollifolium.  —  P.  instratum.  —  P.^luntianum;  named  in  compliment  to 
Miss  Blunt  of  Enham,  Hants.  —  P.  adventltium. 

Noi,  XXI,  and  XXII,  for  March  and  April,  contain 
81  to  88.  Pelargonium  VeitchiaiiMm.  Raised  in  Mr.  Veitch's  nursery  at 
Killerton,  near  Exeter. — P.  Gloria»«?n  (Queen  of  Portugal).  A  hybrid,  from 
the  nursery  of  Mr.  Dennis. — P.  Colleyanum.  From  the  collection  of  Messrs. 
Colley  and  Hill  at  Hammersmith. — P.  lanosum.  From  the  nursery  of  Messrs. 
Young  at  Epsom.  —  P.  clathratum.  A  hybrid,  by  Mr.  Dennis.  — P.  impli- 
catum.  Another  by  L.  Weltje  of  Hammersmith.  —  P.  politum.  A  hybrid, 
by  Mr.  Dennis.  —  P.  ic6nicum.  A  hybrid,  by  Mr.  W.  Smith  of  Coombe 
Wood.    This  variety  is  remarkably  handsome. 

The  Botanic  Garden.   By  B.  Maund,  F.L.S.  &c.    In  small  4to  Numbers, 
monthly.    Large  paper.  Is,  6d, ;  small  paper,  U, 

Not,  LXI,  and  LXILfor  January  and  February,  contain 
241  to  248.  —  Psonia  Moutan  var. /TapaveriU^ea.  Mr.  Maund's  new  mode 
of  propa^ting  this  plant  we  have  already  given,  (p.  102.) —  Sanguinaria 
canadensis.  —  Cynogi6s8um  omphaloldes.  —  Narcissus  Tazzetta,  —  TSt&pa 
GesneriaTkz.  —  i4sph6delus  luteus.  —  Antennaria  diofca  (Gnaphalium  diof- 
cum  L.),  —  Phl6x  subulata. 

Nos.  LXIIL  and  LXIV,for  March  and  April,  contain 
249  to  256. —  i26sa  centifolia.  —  Muscari  commosum.  —  iisph6delu8 
ram6sus.  —  Lodsa  acanthifolia.  —  Dianthus  plumarius. — Al^Esam  saxitile. 
—  Polyg6natiim  multiflorum.  —  JD^phne  Cbeonim.  The  grand  secret  of 
keeping  this  species  of  D&phne  in  health  chiefly  consists  in  the  annual  lay- 
ing of  Its  branches,  as  they  continue  to  spread,  fiistening  them  down  with 
hooks,  and  laying  a  little  sandy  peat  among  them. 

No,  LXV.  for  May,  contains 
257  to  260.  —  Commelina  tuberosa.  —  Pentstemon  digitalis.  —  TolptM 
barbata,  and  Mathiola  ^nnua. 

7^  Fhrisfs  Guide  and  CulOvatoi't  Directory,  &c.   By  Robert  Sweet, 
F.L.S.  &c.   In  8vo  Numbers,  monthly.  3*.  coloured;  2s,  plain. 

Nos,  XXXI  and  XXXII,  for  Janxtary  and  February,  contain 
121  to  128.  —  Wihner's  Duke  of  York  Tulip.  From  Brown's  nursery  at 
Slough,  ^  where  the  choicest  tulips  are  cultivated  with  ihe  greatest  success, 
many  of  them  attaining  double  the  size  of  those  that  are  cultivated  in  the 
common  way."  —  Pearson's  Rising  Sun  Carnation.  From  the  choice  col- 
lection of  Mr.  T.  Hogs,  Paddington  Green,  4r.  a  pair. —  Yellow  Ophir 
Hyacinth.  Very  doume,  and  not  proper  for  early  forcing.  —  Strong's 
Rainbow  Tulip.  —  Shad's  Telcsgraph  Polyanthus.   Fh>m  Mr.  T.  Hogg  of 
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Faddiiieton  Green.  —  Laodice  Ranunculus.  From  the  choice  coltecdon  of 
Richard  Percival,  Esq.  jun.,  at  Highbury  Park,  Islington.  —  Bumard's 
General  Quiroga  Auricula.  From  the  collection  of  J.  P.  Buriiardy  Esq.,  of 
Formosa  Cottage,  HoUoway,  where  it  was  raised  from  seed.  —  Prince  Leo- 
pold Tulip.  From  the  middle  row  of  the  tulip  bed  of  Mr.  T.  Davey,  in  the 
King's  Road,  Chelsea. 

Nos.  XXXIII.  and  XXXIV,  for  March  and  April,  contmn 
129  to  136.  —  Publicola  Picotee.  Yellow  flowers,  the  petals  marginated 
with  red  and  purple.  —  Pherobasis  Ranunculus.    Singular  from  its  petals 
being  so  much  daricer  underneath  than  they  are  on  the  upper  side. —  Wood's 
Delist  Auricula.  —  Bumard's  Agitator  Tulip.  —  Millard's  Star  of  Bruns- 
^  wick  Picotee,  10*.  per  pair.    Singular,  yet  pretty.  —  Warris's  Union  Auri- 

cula, Is  6d,  each.  —  Strong's  Canning  Tuhp.  Grown  in  the  second  row 
of  the  tulip  bed  of  W,  Strong,  Esq.,  of  Albion  Cottage,  Brook  Green.  — 
Quixos  Ranunculus.  From  the  collection  of  Mr.  PUe,  Cambridge  Road, 
Mile  End. 

No.  XXXV.  for  May,  contmns 
137  to  140. —  Cox's  Buff  Ranunculus.  From  the  select  collection  of 
Richard  Percival,  jun.  "Esq.  at  Highbury  Park,  Islington.  —  Alexandrina 
Tulip. —  Cochineal  Hyacinth.  From  Mr.  Shepard  of  Bond  Street,  who 
is  supposed  to  be  the  only  seedsman  in  London  who  has  received  the  sort 
from  Holland.  —  Knight's  Lady  Craven  Pink.  The  last  three  flowers  are 
of  surpassing  beauty. 

'  Medical  Botany,  &c.   By  John  Stephenson,  M.D.,  and  James  Morss 

Churchilly  Esq.,  Surgeon.    In  8vo  Numbers,  monthly.   3*.  6</. 

No  XXXVIILfor  February,  contains 
l49  to  151.  —  Bonpldndia  (Humboldt's  companion)  trifoliata;  Sma- 
rubitB,  An  elegant  evCTgreen  tree,  from  60  to  80  ft.  high,  a  native  of  South 
America,  and  the  bark  of  which  is  known  in  the  Pharmacopoeias  under  the 
name  of  Angustura,  or  Cusparia.  This  bark  has  a  disagreeable  smell,  and 
a  bitter  taste,  sli^tly  aromatic ;  by  analysis  it  contains  cinchonia,  resin,  a 
peculiar  variety  of  extractive,  carbonate  of  ammonia,  and  essential  oil.  There 
IS  a  false  bark  employed  in  commerce ;  but  from  what  tree  is  not  correctly 
ascertained;  it  is  Known  from  the  other  by  bavins  no  smell,  and  by  bemg 
\  one  of  the  most  energetic  of  vegetable  poisons.    The  true  Ar^ustura  bark  is 

a  valuable  tonic,  and  has  been  considered  more  powerful  in  many  diseases 
than  the  Peruvian  bark.  — Ooton  Eleuteria.  A  small  tree,  from  Jamaica 
and  St.  Domingo,  with  brittle  branches,  which,  when  broken,  ooze  out  a 
Uiick  balsamic  juice.  The  bark  has  an  agreeable  aromatic  odour,  and, 
when  burnt,  emits  a  smell  resembling  that  of  musk.  It  has  been  used  a 
good  deal  in  Germany  as  a  substitute  for  the  Peruvian  bark,  and  also  for 
mixing  with  tobacco  for  smoking.  In  England  it  is  used  as  a  stomachic.  — 
Quercus  i2dbur.  Cut  in  spnng  the  bark  will  be  found  to  contain  four 
times  as  much  tannin  as  when  obtained  in  winter.  Oak  bark  is  a  powerful 
astringent  and  tonic,  and,  united  with  bitters  and  aromatics,  has  been  recom- 
mended in  intermittents.  When  Cinchona  bark  cannot  be  obtained,  and 
the  stomach  rejects  its  preparations,  oak  bark  may  be  found  of  service;  but 
the  former  is  so  superior  to  all  its  competitors,  that  oak  bark  is  but  a  poor 
substitute." 

No.  XXXIX for  March,  contains, 
152  to  155.  —  Quercus  infectoria.  This  species  produces  the  nut  palls 
of  conunerce,  as  Olivier,  in  his  travels  in  the  Ottoman  empire,  first  disco- 
vered. It  is  scattered  thix>ughout  all  Asia  Minor,  and  as  far  as  the  frontiers 
of  Persia.  The  fruit  is  sofitary,  and  nearly  sessile.  The  galls  are  pro- 
duced on  the  young  branches,  from  the  puncture  of  a  small  hymenopterous 
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insect  of  tlie  Linnean  genus  C^ips,  but  whidi  was  first  descr&ed  bv  Olivier, 
in  the  Encydopedie  Metikodique,  under  the  name  of  Dipldlepis  galhe  dnc- 
tdrise.  The  insect  punctures  the  tender  shoot  with  its  curious  spiral  sting, 
and  deposits  its  in  the  puncture.  In  a  few  hours  the  cellular  tissue 
swells,  a  tumour  is  produced,  and  the  egg  becomes  enclosed  in  a  fleshy 
chamber,  which  not  only  serves  for  shelter  and  defence,  but  also  for  food  ; 
the  larva  feedii^  upon  its  interior,  and  there  undergoing  its  metamorphosis. 
The  oak  apple  is  an  excrescence  of  the  same  nature,  though  effected  by  a 
different  species  of  insect."  The  best  galls  come  from  A.leppo ;  and  the  pro« 
duce  of  the  first  gthering,  before  the  fly  has  issued  firom  the  gall,  are  the 
most  valuable.  With  the  assistance  of  heat,  galls  are  almost  entirely  solu- 
ble in  water ;  and  the  decoction  precipitates  the  oxides  of  iron  of  a  deep 
black  colour, — ink.  Medically,  galls,  being  most  powerful  astringents,  are 
occasionally  prescribed,  combined  with  tonics  and  aromatics.  —  5cflla  marf- 
tima,  the  Sea  Onion, or  Officinal  Squill;  iisphod^ece.  The  bulb  is  as  larse 
as  a  child's  head,  and  contains,  by  chemical  examination,  a  bitter  principle 
named  scillidne,  gum,  tannin,  citrate  of  lime,  sugar,  and  woody  fibre.  Ac- 
cording to  the  dose  given,  squill  is  either  expectorant,  diuretic,  emetic,  or 
purgative.  —  jFIcus  dirica,  the  Carian,  or  common^  fig  tree.  Thefiiiitls  used 
memcinally  in  what  are  termed  pectoral  or  demulcent  decoctions.  The 
most  ancient  cataplasm  on  record  is  that  which  was  used  by  Hezekiah,  who 
lived  260  years  before  Hippocrates.  '  And  Isaiah  said.  Take  a  himp  of  fiffs, 
and  they  took  and  laid  it  on  the  boil ;  and  he  recovered.' " —  C&ssia  fistiua. 
A  native  of  Egypt,  and  naturalised  in  the  West  Indies  and  South  America. 
The  pods  are  imported  firom  the  West  and  East  Indies ;  the  pulp  is  the  part 
used,  and  it  is  separated  firom  the  woodv  parts  and  seeds  by  passineit  through 
a  sieve.  It  is  used  as  an  a^eeable  laxative  to  children ;  but  Dr.  Cullen 
and  others  see  no  advantage  it  has  over  the  pulp  of  prunes.  —  O&ssia  mary* 
l&ndica  is  a  beautifiil  perennial  plant,  the  dned  leaves  and  follicles  of  which 
form  a  mild  cathartic,  little,  if  at  all,  inferior  to  the  senna  of  the  shops. 

No,  XL,  fir  A^rU,  omlmnt 
156  to  159.  —  Pimpin^Ua  ^nlsum.  A  hardy  annual,  a  native  of  Egypt, 
and  cultivated  in  Malta,  Spain,  and  some  parts  of  the  south  of  France,  tor 
its  seeds.  These  seeds  are  powerfiilly  aromatic  and  warm,  and  contain  an 
essential  oil,  which  is  separated  by  expression.  The  seeds  are  used  in  dys- 
pepsia, flatulencies,  and  other  atomacn  complaints.  Milk  drawn  fi*om  the 
breast,  after  taking  the  essential  oil,  is  found  impregnated  with  its  odoor 
[in  the  same  way  as  with  that  of  garlic,  after  that  bulb  has  been  eaten]. 
—  Amfris^  gilead^nsis ;  Tlerebintkcese.  A  small,  stunted-looking,  evergreen 
tree,  a  native  of  Arabia,  near  Yemen,  and,  according  to  Bruce,  of  Abvs- 
sinia.  Though  not  a  native  of  Judea,  it  was  cultivated  in  great  perfSec- 
tion  many  centuries  before  Christ  in  the  gardens  near  Jericho,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Jordan ;  and  it  was  fi'om  Gilcad  in  Judea^  whence  the  mer- 
chants brought  the  resinous  mtnluct  to  Egypt,  that  it  derived  its  appellation 
of  Balsam  of  Oilead  Tree.  The  balsam  is  a  resinous  juice  that  distils  from 
the  tree  naturally.  ^  It  is  at  first  turbid  and  white,  of  a  strong,  pungent, 
a^eeable  smell,  and  slightly  bitter  acrid  taste ;  upon  being  kept,  it  becomes 
t&n,  limpid,  of  a  greenish  hue,  then  of  a  golden  yellow  colour,  and,  at 
length,  like  honey."  It  is  highly  prized  among  the  Eastern  nations,  parti- 
cidarly  by  the  Turks  and  Arabs,  both  as  a  medicine  and  odoriferous  unguent 
and  cosmetic.  It  has  been  highly  extolled  as  a  powerfiil  antiseptic,  vulne« 
rary,  and  preventive  of  the  plague.  In  its  medicinal  properties  it  agrees  with 
the  balsams  of  Tolu,  Peru,  and  others  of  the  same  class ;  but  its  great 
scarcity  has  prevented  it  firom  coming  into  use  among  European  practitioners. 
It  is  extremely  liable  to  adulteration,  and,  firom  its  high  price  and  scarcity, 
we  believe  that  a  single  ounce  of  die  genuine  balsam  of  Gilead  is  not  to  be 
obtained  in  this  country,  or  even  in  Europe."— Copalfera  officinidis ;  Le- 
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gumindsse.  A  South  American  tree,  very  abundant  at  Tolu  and  a  great 
many  other  places,  from  incisions  in  the  trunk  of  which  a  resin  exudes. 
It  is  at  first  of  the  consistence  of  oil,  but  gradually  becomes  solid  like  resin. 
Balsam  of  Copaiba,  as  it  is  then  called,  is  stimulant,  diuretic,  and  ca- 
thartic, and  is  chiefly  employed  in  cases  connected  with  the  urinary 
vessels.  —  P^)aver  somniferum.  A  showy  garden  annual  in  England^ 
but  in  Turkey,  Persia,  India,  and  other  warm  climates,  extensively  cul- 
tivated for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  opium,  and  for  the  warm  bland  oil 
which  is  expressed  from  its  seeds,  and  serves  as  a  substitute  in  these 
countries,  as  well  as  in  Europe,  for  the  oil  of  olives.  The  unripe 
capsules,  upon  being  wounded  as  they  grow,  exude  plentifully  a  whitish, 
opaque,  milky  juice,  which  by  drying  becomes  opium. . . .  The  plants  in  the 
East  are  well  watered  from  the  time  when  the  flowers  begin  to  appear  till 
the  capsules  are  half  ^own,  when  it  is  discontinued,  and  they  begin  to  col- 
lect the  opium.  This  they  efiect  by  making,  at  sunset,  two  lon^tudinal 
incisions -from  below  upwards,  without  penetrating  the  internal  cavity,  with 
an  instrument  that  has  two  points  as  fine  and  sharp  as  a  lancet.  The  inci- 
sions are  repeated  every  evenine,  until  each  capsule  shall  have  received  six 
or  eight  wounds,  and  they  are  uien  allowed  to  ripen  their  seeds.  The  juice 
which  exudes  is  collected  in  die  morning  by  women  and  children,  who  scrape 
it  ofl*  the  wounds  with  a  small  iron  scoop,  and,  being  inspissated  to  a  proper 
consistence  by  workine  it  with  wooden  roatulas  in  an  earthen  pot  m  the 
sun's  heat,  it  is  formed  into  cakes  for  sale.'*  In  Britain  opium  has  been 
obtained  from  the  poppy,  said  to  be  in  no  degree  inferior  to  the  Oriental.  In 
1796  Mr.  Ball,  and  in  1819  Mr.  Young,  were  both  rewarded  with  premiums 
from  the  Society  of  Arts  for  growing  the  poppy  for  its  opium,  and  for  its 
oil ;  and  Mr.  Young,  who  is  a  surgeon  in  Edinburgh,  found  that  a  crop  of 
early  potatoes  may  be  grown  along  with  the  poppies. 

Flora  Medica,  &c.  In  31  Numbers,  price  St.  each. 
This  work  is  now  completed,  and  forms  two  very  cheap  8vo  volumes, 
illustrated  with  numerous  very  well  executed  plates.  The  letter-press  is 
passably  good,  as  we  are  informed  by  one  who  should  be  a  competent 
judge ;  and  the  work  may  be  therefore  safely  recommended  to  the  medical 
stud^t. 

The  Pomohgical  Magazine,    In  8vo  Numbers,  monthly.   5#.  coloured; 

Ss.  6d,  plain. 

No  XXVIII for  February,  contains 

109.  Lucomb^t  Seed&ng  Apple.  Raised  by  Messrs.  Lucombe  of  Exeter. 
A  large  handsome  variety,  chiefly  valuable  as  a  kitchen  apple.  Ripens  in 
October,  and  keeps  through  the  winter. 

no.  The  Wkde  Spamsh  ReineUe  Apple,  the  Fall  Pippin  of  the  Ameri- 
cans, and  the  Reinette  d'Espagne,  Camuesar,  or  national  apple  of  Spain. 
A  very  close  approach  to  that  rare  and  highly  prized  variety,  the  Newtown 
P^pin.  "  In  quality  it  stands  in  the  first  class;  its  firm,  rich,  high-flavoured 
flesh,  its  beauty,  and  its  capability  of  keeping,  being  scarcely  exceeded.  Its 
mincipal  defect  is  its  gigantic  size."  Kipe  in  I^vember,  and  keeps  till 
February.  A  free  and  abundant  bearer,  but  more  adapted  for  a  dwarf 
than  a  standard,  on  account  of  the  large  size  of  the  fruit,  which  is  apt  to 
be  blown  off*  by  high  winds." 

111.  Xirkers  Plum,  Brought  into  notice  by  Mr.  Kirke,  who  found  it 
by  accident  in  a  firuiterer's  window.  "  As  hardy  and  prolific  as  the  Orleans, 
as  handsome  as  the  Damask,  and  as  good  as  the  Green  G^." 

112.  The  ForeUe  Pear.  A  smsSi,  very  beautifiil  variety,  of  German 
origin,  and  called  the  ForeUe,  Truite,  or  Trout  Pear,  in  allusion  to  the 
specks  on,  and  beautifiil  colour  of,  its  skin.  Ripens  in  November,  and  lasts 
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till  January.  A  vigorous,  hardy,  upright-growing  tree,  and  a  good  bearer 
as  a  standard. 

No.  XXIX,  for  Marchy  contains 
113.  The  Downton  Pipjm.  Raised  by  Mr.  Knight  from  a  seedling  of 
the  Hereford  variety  called  the  Orange  Pippin,  and  the  pollen  of  the 
Golden  Pippin.  A  most  useful  table  iruit;  and  as  the  saccharometer  as 
well  as  the  palate  indicates  that  its  expressed  juice  holds  in  solution  a 
large  quantity  of  saccharine  matter,  it  is  also  an  excellent  table  apple.  A 
great  bearer ;  ripe  in  October  and  November ;  and  keeps  till  January. 
'  1 14.  The  Broivn  Beurrce  Pear,  None  better ;  but  it  must  have  a  wall, 
and,  if  possible,  a  south  one.  Mr.  Thompson  has  determined,  beyond  all 
doubt,  from  the  examination  of  various  trees  in  the  garden  of  the  Horticul- 
tural Society,  and  from  a  careful  comparison  of  the  descriptions  of  authors, 
that  the  Red,  Brown,  and  Golden  Beurrees  are  all  the  same.  This  was  long 
since  asserted  by  the  .always  accurate  Duhamel."  Ripe  in  October;  and 
keeps  till  the  end  of  that  month. 

•  115.  Tlie  Waterloo  Cherry,  Raised  by  Mr.  Elnight  from  the  pollen  of 
the  Mayduke  and  a  seed  of  the  Ambree  of  Duhamel.  Ripe  in  the  end  of 
June,  or  earlier  on  a  wall.  The  leaves  are  large,  and  as  the  fruit  does  not 
acquire  a  good  colour  unless  freely  exposed  to  sun  and  air,  the  branches 
should  be  laid  in  widely  apart.  The  stamens  are  shorter  than  the  stvles ; 
a  peculiarity  which  Mr.  Thompson  has  observed  to  be  universal  in  all  the 
Duke  cherries. ' 

116.  The  Summer  Pearmamy  the  Royal  Pearmain  of  most  nurseries. 
One  of  the  best  of  our  autumn  apples ;  prolific,  handsome,  high-flavoured, 

and  hardy.*'    Ripe  in  September,  and  keeps  till  the  middle  of  October. 

No,  XXX,  Jor  April,  contahis 

117.  The  Kin^  of  the  Pippins  Apple,  Of  modem  origin,  and  brought  into 
notice  by  Mr.  Kirke  of  Brompton,  to  whom  the  public  is  indebted  for  the 
introduction  of  some  of  our  best  varieties  of  fruit.  Tree  hardy,  and  a  great 
bearer ;  fruit  above  the  middle  size ;  among  the  handsomest  of  the  season ; 
in  perfection  in  November,  but  will  keep  tm  January. 

lis.  The  Belle  et  Bonne  Pear,  Sent  to  the  Horticultural  Society,  in 
1826,  by  Messrs.  Baumann  of  Bol wilier.  One  of  the  very  best  of  autumn 
pears,  in  perfection  about  the  end  of  September.  It  bears  extremely  well 
as  a  standard,  and  also  takes  readily  upon  a  quince  stock. 

119.  The  Royal  George  Peach,  Ripens  m  the  end  of  August  or  begin- 
ning of  September,  and  is  a  proper  sort  for  a  peach-house.  Mr.  Thomp- 
son, whose  successfid  labours  m  settling  the  names  of  fruit  in  general,  and 
of  peaches  and  nectarines  in  particular,  will,  we  are  sure,  be,  at  no  distant 
penod,  considered  as  one  of  the  most  useful  results  of  the  Horticultural 
Society's  garden,'.'  considers  that  the  Royal  George  and  Red  Magdalen  are 
the  same.  "  The  Royal  Geoi^  and  Red  Magdalen  are  different,  say  some, 
because  the  former  is  subject  to  mildew :  others  say  there  is  a  difference, 
because  the  latter  is  the  one  that  is  most  subject  to  it.  The  fact  is,  the 
same  tree  will  mildew  in  one  season,  and  not  in  another.  A  remedy,  or 
at  least  a  preventive  in  a  great  measure,  for  this,  is  to  keep  the  borders 
dear  and  in  ^ood  condition,  and  to  see  that  there  be  nothing  to  obstruct  a 
free  circulation  of  air,  and  a  full  admission  of  sun."  Mr.  Thompson  has 
arrived  at  the  above  conclusion  from  an  examination  of  twenty  fruiting 
trees. 

120.  The  Autumn  Bergamot  Pear.  This  is  not  the  Bergamot  d' Automne 
of  the  French,  and  its  origin  is  not  known.  "  If  we  are  to  believe  Switzer, 
it  was  brought  over  by  Julius  Caesar,  and  formed  part  of  the  *  furniture '  of 
the  gardens  of  Alcinous.  Accordmg  to  Manger,  it  is  of  the  highest  anti- 
quity, and  was,  without  doubt,  in  former  times,  the  only  one  to  which  they 
^ve  the  name,  which  is  also  now  applied  to  other  similar  flat  pears.  This 
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name,  he  says,  is  not  dmvedfrom  Bergamo  in  Ittily,  as  indtiy  have  believed, 
but  from  the  TuHdsh  words  hegryv  hey,  a  prince,  mid  anmud  a  pear;  Hfe 
also  shows  that  this  princely  pear  was  formerly  written,  not  Bergamotie 
but  Begarmoud^  by  referrins  to  Groen's  Niederlandkchen  Gartner,  As  its 
name  is  Turkish,  he  infers  that  this  sort  mu^  have  come  from  Turkey,  and 
consequently  originated  in  a  warmer  climate.'*  The  tree  bears  well  as  a 
standard,  even  as  iar  north  as  Yorkshire;  fruit  small,  globular,  hollowed  at 
the  eye  and  stalk,  in  perfection  in  October,  and  decaying  soon  afterwards. 

No.  XXXLfor  May,  contmtu  • 

181.  Bovoyer^t  Russet  Apple,  Received  by  the  Horticultural  Society  in 
1824,  from  Mr.  Boult  of  Hawthorn  HOI,  Maidenhead.  A  handsome  and 
valuable  autumn  taUe-fruit,  middle  or  rather  small  sized,  ripening  in  the 
beginning  of  September,  and  consequently  one  of  the  earliest  of  the  russets, 
and  keepmg  for  some  time  afterwards!  Tree  perfectly  hardy,  and  a  great 
bearer  as  a  standard. 

122.  TTie  Marie  Louise  Pear,  Sent  to  the  Horticultural  Society  in 
1816,  by  Dr.  van  Mens  of  Brussels,  by  whom  it  had  been  raised,  and 
thoi^ht  .to  be  the  same  pear  named  by  the  late  Mr.Braddick  Forme  de 
Marie  Louise,  and  described  in  the  Gard.  Mag.,  Vol.  III.  p.  353.  as  the  best 
autumn  standard  pear.  Mr.  Braddick,  who  unquestionably  introduced  more 
new  fruits,  and  especially  pears,  than  any  other  individual,  distributed  cut- 
tings of  this  variety  among  the  nurserymen  soon  after  he  received  it,  and  it 
has,  in  conseauence,  been  extensively  cultivated  and  universally  admired. 
^  It  has  been  tound  one  of  the  most  valuable  of  our  autumn  pears,  bearine 
equally  well  on  a  standard  and  a  wall,  resisting  the  inclemency  of  such 
a  climate  as  even  that  of  Norfolk,  and  apj^eanng  capable  of  affording  a 
certain  crop,  under  whatever  circumstances  it  may  be  placed.  In  flavour 
and  beauty  it  has  scarcely  a  superior.  In  the  un&vourable  season  of  1829, 
while  even  the  Achan  pear,  which  the  Scotch  consider  one  of  the  best^ 
adapted  to  their  northern  situation,  acquired  no  flavour  as  a  standard  near 

London,  the  Marie  Louise  gained  its  usual,  size,  colour,  and  flavour  

It  ought  to  be  in  every  collection,  however  limited  or  select ;  and  it  is 
perfec^y  invaluable  to  those  who  have  not  walls  for  pears.  Ripens  in  the 
middle  of  October,  and  keeps  till  the  end  of  November.  Shoots  mode- 
rately 3trong,  rather  dark-coloured,  with  dull  brown  spots."  Fruit  large  on 
walls,  middle-sized  on  standards ;  oblong,  tapering  from  the  middle  towards 
both  ends.   Flesh  white,  exceedingly  juicy,  meltms,  buttery,  and  rich. 

123..  The  Red  Astrachan  Apple*  Lnported  by  Mr.  Atkinson  from  Swe- 
den, i|nd  iirst  fruited  by  him  in  his  garden  at  Grove  End  in  1816.  Exceed- 
ingly handsome,  middle-sized,  red,  and  the  tree  hardv  and  a  good  bearer. 
Ripe  about  the  middle  of  August,  biit  it  keeps  only  a  rew  days.  "  It  is  one 
of  those  apples  that  produce  a  copious  bloom  upon  the  skin ;  which  in  this 
instance  is  like  that  upon  a  plum/' 

124.  The  Brickley  Seedling  Apple.  Resembles  the  Seariet  Nonpareil, 
but  keeps  better.  **  A  first-rate  fruitfor  February,  March,  arid  April.  Hhe 
trbe  is  very  hardy,  and  a  profuse  bearer,  either  as  standard  or  dwarf.  It 
may  be  said  to  be  one  ot  the  most  valuable  varieties  we  possess.  It  is 
uncommonly  beautiful." 

lUustraOons  and  DescripUons  qf  the  Plants  which  compose  the  Natural  Order 
GameUikat,  and  of  the  Varieties  of  OameHja.  jap6mca  cultivated  fn  the  Gar^ 
dems  of  Great  Britain.  Drawings  by  Alfred  Chandlo- ;  •  Descriptions  by 
William  Beattie  Booths  A.L.S.  London.  Imp.  4to.  Parts  I.  and-  it 
7«.  plaiA,  lOr.  6d.  coloured ;  extnKize,  18<.  Expected  to  be  completed 
in  25  Parts. 

Part  L  contains 

1.  Cam61ii0  japdnicB,  Ja^nese,  or  Single  Red,  0. ;  Bot,  Mag.  t.  42.  This  ifl 
the  first  species  that  was  mtroduced  into  this  country,  and  is  stated  in  tb« 
Vol.  VI.  —  N(k  26.  y 
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Hort^  Ktw,  to  have  been  cultivated  by  Robeit  James  Lord  Petre,in  1739.  It 
is  not  iK>tiGed  in  the  8th  edition  of  Miller' m  Dictiofunyf  published  in  1768,  so 
that  it  must  have  been  rare  at  that  period ;  one  reason  for  which  is,  that  it 
is  generally  treated  as  a  stove  plant :  afterwards  it  was  found  to  succeed  in 
a  much  lower  temperature.  In  China  it  is  said  to  g^ow  freely,  and  attain 
.the  jiei^ht  of  one  of  our  cherry  trees.  In  this  country,  being  of  fre^  growth, 
and  easily  increased  by  cuttings,  and  being  also  the  hardiest  of  all  the  species 
or  varieties,  it  is  employed  as  a  stock  on  which  to  jiraft  or  inarch  all  the 
other  sorts.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  in  Paris,  and  in  some  of 
the  country  nurseries,  it  is  extensively  grovm  for  this  piuppse. 

2.  C.  maliflora,  Apple-blossomed  C. ;  the  C.  Sasdnqua,  Bot.  Mag.  t.2080., 
Bnd  Bot.  Reg.  t.  547.,  and  Bot.  Cab.  U  IIS^.  Introduced  in  1816  by  Cap- 
tain Rich.  Rawes  to  the  garden  of  T.  C.  Palmer,  Esq.,  of  Bromley,  m 
Kent,  where  it  flowered  in  1818,  and  was  afterwards  published  in  the  Bot. 
Mag.  as  a  variety  of  C.  SatanquOy  and  is  usuaUy  known  by  the  name  of 
the  Sasanqua  rosea,  or  Palmer's  Double  Sasanqua  C.  Its  present  very 
Appropriate  name,  maliflora,  was  given  by  Mr.  Lindley  in  the  Bot.  Reg. 
f.  1078.  "  Propagated  freely  by  inarching  on  the  single  red,  and  requires  a 
little  more  warmth  to  grow  it  to  perfection  than  the  varieties  of  C.  japd- 
nica."  The  leaves  are  obovate,  and  thinner  and  smaller-sized  than  thotfs 
of  the  first-described  species  or  any  of  its  varieties. 

3.  C.  oleifera.  Oil-bearing  C. ;  Bot.  Reg.  f.  492.  Bot.  Cab.  t.  1065.  The 
Chinese  call  it  the  "  oil-bef^ing  tea  plant,"  as  it  very  closely  resembles  tea. 
Dr.  Abel  sometimes  found  it  of  the  magnitude  of  a  moderately  sized  cheiry 
tree,  and  never  less  than  the  size  of  a  shrub  of  6  or  8  ft.  high.  At  a  dis- 
tance these  plants  looked  as  if  they  had  been  lightly  clothed  with  snow, 
"but  nearer  they  exhibited  one  inmiense  garden.  This  species  is  said  to  have 
been  originally  brought  to  the  coun^  by  Lord  Macartney,  but  was  after- 
wards lost  till  1820,  when  it  was  reintroduced  by  Captain  Nisbett.  It  is 
readily  distin^ished  from  C.  Sasdnqua^  by  being  of  a  much  more  robust 
habit,  larger  m  every  respect,  with  thicker  leaves,  with  moderately  large 
serratures,  and  sharp  at  the  point. 

.  4.  C.  reticulata,  Reticulated,  or  Captain  Rawet't,  C. ;  Bot.  Reg.  1. 1078. 
Introduced  by  Captain  Rawes  in  1820,  at  the  same  time  with  the  Primula- 
sin^sis.  The  flower  buds  are  very  large,  and  the  flowers  remarkably  hand- 
some, having  a  great  resemblance,  both  in  form  and  colour,  to  those  of  the 
Pg^Tiia  Moidan  rosea.  ^  More  difficult  to  propagate  than  any  of  the  other 
camellias the  best  mode  is  by  marching.  "  We  are  of  opinion  that  when 
it  becomes  so  plentifiil  as  to  admit  of  a  trial  being  made,  it  will  be  found  to 
l>e  hardier  than  the  CamdlUn  jap6nica,  and  that  at  no  distant  period,  per- 
haps, it  may  ornament  our  sbimbberies.'* 

Part  II.  contains 

5.  '  C.  Sasdnqua,  the  Sasanqua  of  Japan,  and  ChapWhaw  of  China; 
Lad^  Banks's  Camellia.  Introduced  by  Captain  Wellbank  of  the  East 
India  Company's  service,  in  1811.  Of  a  loose  stra^ling  habit;  but,  if  the 
prindj^  stem  is  supported  when  young,  it  will  attam  the  height  of  6  ft.  or 
8  ft.  Ticaves  elliptic  lanceolate ;  flowers  white,  opening  in  November  and 
December ;  very  much  resembling  those  of  the  tea  tree.  There  is  a  semi- 
double  variety,  Bot.  Reg.,  f.  1091.  It  is  extensively  cultivated  in  China  for 
the  same  oliject  as  the  C.  oleffera ;  crushing  the  se^  for  oil,  and  adulterat- 
ing tea  with  the  leaves.  In  China  it  is  said  to  grow  on  the  debris  of  rocks 
and  stones ;  here  it  succeeds  best  in  moderately  strong,  rich,  sandy  soil, 
and  is  readily  increased  by  inarching  or  graftmg  on  C.  japiSnica. 

6.  C.  jap6nica  variegata,  Variegated  Japanese,  or  double^stripedy  C. ; 
Bot.  Cab.y  L  329.  One  of  the  first  of  the  double  camellias  brought  from 
China ;  it  was  imported  by  Captain  Connor  for  the  late  John  Slater,  Esq., 
Of  the  India  House,  in  1792.  A  splendid  well  known  variety,  which  some 
cultivators  place  in  the  wsrm  parts  of  die  green-house,  or  even  in  the 
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atGfvie  in .  spring,  so  as  to  forward  their  gR>Wch  aiid  make  thdr  flowers  open 
in  ^e  autumn,  by  which  they  are  seen  to  fiir  jnore  advantiage  than  where 
allowed  to  remain,  and  open  at  the  same  time  with  the  other  camellias. 

7.  C.  jap6nica  incamkta.  Incarnate  Japanese,  or  Lady  HumeU  Bktth^ 
Camellia.  A  fine  and  well  known  variety,  imported  in  1806  for  the  late  Lady 
Amelia  Hmne  of  Wormleybury,  in  Hertfordshire.  The  shoots  are  long  and 
straggling,  and  change  to  a  pale  brown  as  they  grow  old. 

8.  C.  jap<5nica  onemonenora.  Anemone-flowered  Japanese, or  Waratah  C. 
Introduced  about  1806 ;  very  distinct  from  any  of  the  other  Chinese  varieties, 
and  readily  distinguished  by  its  flat  and  comparatively  narrow  pointed  leaves, 
and  long  slender  footstalks.  The  flowers  are  remarkably  showy,  and  resemble 
a  large  double  anemone.  Like  those  of  some  other  varieties  they  drop  off 
whole,  and  will  retain  their  fireshness  for  a  considerable  time  afterwards ;  so 
that,  if  placed  upon  a  bud,  they  appear  to  be  still  growing. 

liie  figures  m  this  work  combine  botanical  accuracy  with  pictorial 
beautv  in  an  extraordinary  degree,  while  at  the  same  time  there  is  no 
uncalled  for  attempt  at  striking  effect.  C.  jap6nicavarieg^ta,  the  Warat4h, 
and  the  apple-flowered,  are  exquisitely  beautifiil  specimens.  It  is  highly 
creditable  to  the  gardening  profession  that  there  should  be  found  two  young 
men,  the  one  an  assistant  in  his  father's  nursery,  and  the  other  with  no 
pretensions  beyond  those  of  a  good  gardener,  and  who,  we  understand,  has 
actually  accepted  the  situation  of  head-^dener  to  a  eentleman,  capable  of 
producmg  such  a  work.  It  is  true  that  the  one,  from  having  been  bom  in  a 
nursery  &mou8  for  its  camellias,  and  the  other,  from  having  had  an  excels 
lent  school  education  in  Scotland,  having  been  bred  up  under  one  of  the 
best  kitchen-gardeners  in  that  country,  Mr.  Beattie  of  Scone,  and  having 
been  loi^  first  gardener  and  afterwards  clerk  in  the  Horticultural  Society's 
garden,  have  had  extraordinary  advantages ;  but  how  frequently  are  such 
advantages  comparatively  neglected !  We  are  proud  to  see  such  young 
men  growing  up  to  succeed  us  in  the  world,  and  think  we  feel  almost  as 
much  mterest  in  them  as  if  they  were,  our  own  sons.  To  all  who  can  afford 
to  purchase  such  a  work  we  most  heartily  recommend  it.  It  is  sold  at  much 
too  low  a  price  to  afford  the  authors  any  profit,  but  we  hope  they  will  meet 
with  suffiaent  encouragement  to  save  them  from  pecuniary  loss. 

Sowerb^t  Supplement  to  EngSth  Botany,  In  8vo  Numbers.  Monthly.  3f . 
Not,  IL  to  F".,  September  to  December,  contain 
2598  to  S617.  —  Phytei^ma  spicatum,  jS&Iix  Doniana,  S.  incub&cea^ 
JZdsa  "DoTtiana,  "  probably  a  mere  variety  of  R,  Sabini,"  Verrucaria  pul- 
ch^Ua,  y.  euploca,  Veronica  agr6stis,  i2ilbus  rhamnifdius,  R.  Kohl^ 
Callitriche  autumnklis.  Primula  scdtica,  jPotamogeton  acutifdlius,  /{dsa 
dumetorum,  R,  Forsteri,  Verrucaria  psoromdides,  V,  sorediata,  Digitaria 
humifi^sa,  Flcia  angustif51ia,  Lotus  tenuis,  Wo6dsi0  ilv^nsis,  Verrucaria 
bifdmus,  V.  gemmata. 

Roscoe,  Mrs.  Edward:  Floral  Illustration  of  the  Seasons,  &c.   In  4to 
Numbers.  9#.each. 

No.  4.,  Winter,  is  illustrated  by  three  varieties  of  Chrysanthemum  fndi- 
cum,  7\is8il^  fraffrans,  Hell^borus  niger,  Erinthis  hyemalis,  EtIcsl  c4mea, 
and  Gal&nthus  nivalis.  We  are  happy  to  see  that  the  figures  are  better 
coloured  in  this  number  than  in  the  preceding  ones. 

A  Prhtt  of  Pmkgf  drawn  from  five  of  the  finest  plants,  .after  gaining  the 
first  prize.   By  R.  Havell,  jun. 

The  sorts  are,  Penney's  Queen,  David's  Britannia,  Lady  Ackland,  Ste- 
vens's Waterloo,  and  Turner's  George  the  Fourth,  beautifully  ejtecuted ; 
but' so  far  unpleasing  to  a  practical  man,  in  that  they  are  made  all  to  spring 
from  the  same  root.  This  may  seem  a  very  trifling  matter;  but  truth  and 
nature  ought  not  to  be  violated,  even  on  the  most  trifling  occasion.  Had 
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the  flowers  been  grouped  m  as  to  form  a  pyramid*  they  would  have  had 
a  better  efSact,  The  leaves,  or  wfaat  florists  caU  the  grass,  should  faaTelieeD 
imitated  from  nature. 

Banletf  George,  Esq.  RL.8. :  The  Plymouth  and  Devonport  Flora;  or,  a 
Description  of  Plants  ind^enous  to  the  Ndghbourhood  of  these  Towns. 
In  Svo  NuniAiers,  monthly.  Is,  each.  No.  L  was  published  Bfarch  27, 
1830. 

Grevilley  Robert Kaye, Esq.  LL.D.  RL.S.  F.R.S.,  and  F.A.S.E. :  iilgae  Bri- 
t&nnicse ;  or.  Descriptions  of  die  Marine  and  other  inarticulated  Plants  of 
the  British  Islands  belonging  to  the  order  il^gse,  with  Plates  illustratiye 
of  the  Genera.  London.  1  vol.  8vo,  19  coloured  plates.  2/.2«.  extra- 
boards. 

This  admirably  executed  work,  of  great  interest  to  all  who  reside  by  the 
sea*4hore,  and  especially  to  ladies  who  delight  in  walking  on  the  margin  of 
the  deep^e  shall  review  at  length  as  soon  as  we  can  fina  room ;  but,  as  we 
shall  have  nothing  but  good  to  say  of  it,  our  review  will  consist  chiefly  of 
extracts. 

Tyto,  the  Reverend  Jotephy  Wallingford,  Berks :  A  select  Catalogue  for 
1829  and  1830,  of  ChcHce  Ranunculuses  erown  and  sold  for  benevolent 
Purposes.   One  sheet,  which  may  be  sent  by  post.  6</. 
This  Catalogue  contains  an  astonishing  number  of  names,  which  the 
author  says  he  has  occupied  himself  for  the  last  twenty  years  in  selecting 
from  upwiards  of  six  hundred  named  sorts.   For  our  opinion  of  the  Cata- 
logue we  refer  to  Vol.  V.  p.  383. 

Lawy  the  Reverend  Jamet  Thomas^  Chancellor  of  Litchfield  and  Coventrv.: 
The  Poor  Man*s  Gardener;  or,  a  few  brief  Rules  for  regulating  tne 
Allotments  of  Land  to  the  Poor,  for  Potato  Gardens.  With  Remarks, 
addressed  to  Mr.  Malthus,  Mr.  Sadler,  and  the  Political  Economists ;  and 
a  Reference  to  the  Opinions  of  Dr.  Adam  Smith  in  his  Wealth  of  Natiotu. 
London.   Rivington.  1830. 

Widely  indeed  does  this  author  differ  from  ud  in  his  idea  of  the  comforts 
to  which  the  poor  are  entitled ;  from  which  the  lesson  which  the  poor  have 
to  learn  is,  that  they  must  take  care  of  themselves.    If  clergymen,  in  addi- 
tion to  their  spiritual  duties,  would  attend  a  little  more  to  the  things  of  the 
body,  and  instruct  thdr  hearers  in  matters  of  natural  science  and  political 
economy,  as  Dr.  Chalmers  does  (p.  344.),  and  proposes  to  others,  they 
would  do  them  much  real  service.   By  having  their  attention  exclusively 
directed  to  a  world  to  come,  they  are  diverted  from  thdr  temporal  miseries 
here,  and  taught  to  linger  on  in  suffering,  as  if  it  were  a  condition  of  their 
existence,  and  a  sort  of  penance  to  insure  fotnre  happine8s,"instead  of 
exerting  themselves  to  improve  their  worldly  circumstances. 
Loudon^  J,  C,  assisted  by  Mr.  EUes,  Mr.  Pringle,  Mr.  Gorrie,  Mr.  Taylor, 
and  others:  A  Manual  of  Cottage  Gardening,  Husbandry,  and  Architec- 
ture, &c,   London,   dvo.    U.  6d,    Charlwood,  Great  Russel  Street, 
Covent  Garden.  y  . 

Our  readers  have  perused  this  work  in  our  last  Number  (p.  139.  to 
209.) ;  we  insert  the  title  here  merely  because  we  have  printed  a  few  copies 
to  be  sold  at  cost,  for  those  who  choose  to  give  them  away  to  their  poorer 
neighbours. 

Ikyle,  Mr.  Martin :  Hints  ori^nally  intended  for  the  small  Farm^  of  the 
County  of  Wexford<  but  suited,  to  the  Circumstances  of  many  Parts  pf 
Irdand.  Dublin.  18mo.  pp.  100.  1  plate.  1«.  Published  at  the  espe- 
cial desire  of  the  North  and  South  Wexford  Agricultural  Associations. 
These  Ifints  are  written  m  a  fomiliar  style,  for  the  perusal  of  ^uroers  of 
#Mn  10  to  dO  acres,  or  upwards ;  whether  the  occupiers  of  such  fiums  are 
in  a  state  to  improve  from  (Item  we  have  little  means  of  judging.  "  In  every 
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{nrt  of  .tbe.  oonotiT,"  the  author  obeerves,  **  unless  m  those  &vDiired  spots 
.whore  kindohearted  aod  vahiable  landlords  goad  their  temnt  into  improve- 
ment," the  cabins  of  small,  holders  are  unfit  to  be  seen.  He  asks,  whence 
does  this  arise  ?  and  answers,  **  from  early  habits  of  slovenliness,  bad 
inanagement,  and  poverty.'.'  (p.  11.)  The  plan  of  the  small  holder's  cot- 
tage and  ferm-yard,  the  whole  covering  a  OMBce  of  36  ft.  by  55  ft.  is  better 
dvan  we  should  have  expected;  but  we  should  have  preferred  placing  the 
cottage  on  a  raised  platform,  or  rising  to  it  by  three  or  four  steps. 

Betray  the  Reverend  Henry :  Improved  Short-horns,  and  their  Pretensions 
stated ;  being  an  Account  of  this  celebrated  Breed  of  Cattle,  derived 
from  authentic  Sources.  To  which  is  added,  an  Enquiry  as  to  their 
Value  for  General  Purposes,  placed  in  Competition  with  the  improved 
Herefords.   London.  Pamph.  8vo,  second  edition.  1880. 

TknetfyJohuy  Esq.  Bath:  Obsorations  on  the  Disease  which  has  lately 
beoi  so  destructive  to  Sheep,  called  Bane  or  Coath ;  partkulluri^ing  the 
Causes,  and  nunutely  describing  the  Modes  of  effectniff  its  Cure ;  and 
pointing  out  those  Means  which  ought  to  be  adopted  to  prevent  its 
Recurrence.  Bath.  Pamph.  8vo.       6d.  1830. 

Jemmgty  James^  Es<}.,  Author  of  the  FamUif  Cyclopadiay  &c. :  A  Practical 
Treatise  on  the  History,  Medical  Properties,  and  Cultivation  of  Tobacco. 
London.    12mo.   4«.  6d. 

This  is  a  little  book  of  very  agreeable  gosdp,  mixed  up  with  poetry  bor- 
rowed and  original.  If  the  author  had  seen  Tatham's  IRstorical  and  Ptac^ 
iioal  EttttUy  and  made  use  of  that,  as  well  as  of  Carver's  Trea^e^  in 
coBopiling  his  section  on  cultivation,  he  mkht  have  produced  a  much  more 
useful  bm>L  He  ought  also  to  have  seen  Brodigan's  work,  which  appeared 
at  least  two  months  before  that  now  under  notice,  and  taken  up  the  subject 
of  the  cultivation  of  tobacco  in  Ireland.  The  chief  difficulty  attendinff 
die  culture  of  tobacco  in  IQritain  will  be  found  in  the  fermenting  and 
curing,  which  we  do  not  think  can  ever  be  done  properly  without  the  aid 
of  araficial  heat;  but  were  the  cultivation  free,  this  difficulty  and  evoy 
other,  except  that  of  climate,  would  soon  be  got  over ;  at  least  if  to  get  over 
them  were  found  worth  while. 

The  Servant i  Gtade^  and  Famify  Manual.   Limbird.    1  vol.  8vo.  St. 

A  very  useful  little  work,  which  will  at  once  serve  as  a  cookery  book,  a 
guide  for  every  description  of  servants,  and  a  valuable  assistant  to  the 
head  of  every  family.  We  shaU  recommend  this  book  every  where,  if  it 
were  only  for  the  sake  of  the  excellent  suggestions  on  the  self-improve- 
ment"  of  house-servants,  (p.  253.) 

France* 

JietMamet,  JR.,  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  Professor  of  Botany  in  the 
Paris  Garden:'  Catalogus  Plantarum  Horti  R^  Parisiensis,-  cum  An- 
notationibus  de  Plantis  novis  aut  minus  cognitis.  Paris.  1829.  8vo, 
third  edition.  Ifrt. 

The  arrangement  is  Jussieuean,  commencing  with  Monocotyl^dones,  and 
iockidinff  under  that  class :  —  Ordo  I.  Fflices ;  IL  Rhizospi^rmse  ^Pilu- 
l^ria  and  MarsiUo) ;  III.  J^ouisetacese  (.Equis^tum) ;  and  IV.  Naiadese; 
these  orders  being  considered  by  Desfontaines,  and  some  other  botanists, 
as  belonging  more  to  Jtfonocotyledones  than  Acotyl^ones.  The  system- 
atic names  of  the  species  only  are  given,  without  the  French  names ;  but 
the  systematic  synonymes  are  added,  and  one  or  two  references  to  good 
figures,  with  the  native  country ;  the  duration  is  designated  by  the  usual 
signs  of  annual,  biennial,  and  perennial,  and  those  of  shrubby  habit  by  the 
nsasl  sign.  The  words  econ.  f  Economical),  med.  (medicinal),  om,  (orna- 
mental), ven.  (venomous)  csld.  (ciddarium)  and  -temp.  (c.  temperatnm) 
for  the  stove  and  green-house,  aire  also  added.    The  reason  given  for 
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not  adding  the  French  names  is,  that  they  are  too  variable  and  too  uncer- 
tain ;  but  we  are  informed  that  they  may  be  found  in  the  second  edition, 
of  which  some  copies  remain  at  2fiv.  50  cents.  Such  a  catalogue  as  the 
last  will  be  usefiil  to  English  residents  in  France ;  this  Latin  one  will  be  of 
use  to  botanists^  The  notes,  to  which  allusion .  is  made  in  the  titlepage, 
are  very  few,  and  chiefly  technical  descriptions.  The  number  of  natund 
orders  illustrated  is  124,  and  the  number  of  species,  estimating  from  an 
average  of  five  pages,  appears  to  be  9500,  or  perhaps  10,000.  The  num- 
ber of  natural  orders  which  can  be  illustrated  by  British  collections,  as 
enumerated  in  our  Hortus  Britdnnicux,  amounts  to  219,  and  the  number  of 
species,  exclusive  of  Cryptogamia,  to  25,902.  Neither  the  genera  nor 
species  are  numbered,  nor  is  there  a  table  given  of  the  arrangement ;  the 
most  valuable  parts  of  the  Catalogue  are  the  references  to  figures  and  the 
synonymes. 

Journal  de  la  Sodete  (PAgronomie  pratiqite  (auquel  s'est  r^uni  Le  Journal 
des  Jardins).  Aout,  1829.  Pans.  In  8vo  Numbers,  monthly.  10 frs, 
per  annum. 

We  shall  give  what  may  be  worthy  of  notice  in  this  work,  and  also  in 
the  Journal  det  JardhUy  both  before  us,  as  soon  as  we  can  find  room.  In 
the  Journal  (TAgronome  for  August,  1829,  we  are  informed  that  M.  Noi- 
sette, the  nurseryman,  is  giving  a  course  of  lectures  on  dendrology  to  the 
members  of  the  Society,  and  to  all  who  choose  to  attend,  every  Sunday 
morning  at  seven  o'clock.  The  order  he  follows,  in  treating  of  the  trees, 
is  that  of  the  natural  system,  and  he  began  with  iZos^ceee,  as  being  the 
richest  in  fruits. 

AmuUes  de  rinttUut  Horticole  de  Fronumt,    In  8vo  Numbers,  monthly. 

The  institution  at  Fromont  for  practical  eardeners  was  opened  on  the 
Hth  of  May,  1829,  and  eleven  numbers  of  the  Annalei  have  since  been 
published.  The  Chevalier  Soulange  Bodin,  his  gardeners,  pupils,  and 
workmen,  the  evening  before  the  opening  of  the  Institution,  assisted  at  a 
solemn  mass  eot  up  in  the  parish  church  with  reference  to  this  occasion. 
A  great  many  horticulturists  arrived  from  the  oi^ital  to  partake  of  the  fiHe 
given  at  the  chateau  of  Fromont,  and  to  deliver  speeches  on  the  importance 
of  horticulture,  and  the  advantages  which  it  will  derive  from  the  institution 
of  Fromont.  These  speeches  occupy  nearly  the  whole  of  the  second 
livraison,  and  are  sufficiently  amusing  by  being  so  thoroughly  French. 


Abt.  III.   Literary  Notices, 

Mr.  Lindley,  we  understand,  has  been  for  some  time  past  occupied 
with  tm  IntrodueUon  to  the  Natural  SyOem  of  ^ota^.  This  work,  when 
published,,  will  be  most  invaluable  for  gardeners.  lue  extraordinary  suc- 
cess which  Mr,  Lindley  had  in  teaching  this  system  last  summer  at  the  Lon- 
don University,  has  converted  to  it  some  of  the  most  obdurate  Linneans ; 
and  those  are  now  the  flreatest  advocates  of  the  natural  system,  who,  fifteen 
months  a^,  prophesied  a  complete  failure  if  this  mode  were  attempted  to 
be  taught  in  ttie  university. 

A  Pamphlet  on  Planting  is  in  the  press  at  Perth,  which  a  fnend  of  ours 
in  that  quarter  informs  us  will  contain  some  curious  and  interesting  matter. 

A  second  edition  of  Felton*s  Portraits  of  English*  Authors  on  Gardenings 
gready  enlarged,  b  about  to  appear.  A  copy  has  been  sent  by  our  excd- 
lent  and  much  esteemed  firiend  the  author,  which  we  have  sent  to  be 
reviewed  to  a  quarter  from  which,  if  we  are  not  mistaken,  some  new  light 
will  be  thrown  on  the  history  of  one  of  our  very  first  gardening  autiior8> 
certainly  in  landscape-gardening  the  very  first. 
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Art.  L    General  Notices, 

Bell* »  Reaping  Machine.  (Jlgr,  55,  56.) — Sir,  At  your  request,  I  now 
set  myself  down  to  draw  up  a  description  of  the  reapmg  machine  for  your 
JSncycloptsdia  of  Agricttlture.  The  difficulty  of  making  such  an  implement 
thoroughly  understood,  from  a  plate  and  description,  by  the  ordinary  reader, 
is,  if  possible,  very  great ;  but,  to  the  intelligent  and  to  the  aspiring  mechanic, 
I  flatter  myself  that,  by  minuteness  and  order  in  the  delineation,  the  principal 
features  of  the  machine  shall  be  sufficiently  developed  so  as  to  give  an  accurate 
idea  of  its  principle,  and  of  the  strength  of  material  sufficient  to  apply  that 
principle  to  practice.  In  certain  pieces  of  machinery,  such  as  the  threshing 
machme,  it  is  customary  to  draw  it  without  the  necessary  frame-work ;  ana, 
in  spch  engines,  that  is,  doubtless,  Ihe  preferable  way :  but  in  such  an  imple- 
ment as  the  reaping  machine,  the  frame  constitutes  no  inconsiderable  part, 
and,  without  it,  the  drawing  would  be  both  ludicrous  and  unintelligible. 
Therefore,  although  the  numerous  beams  in  the  frame  unavoidably  create  a 
considerable  confusion  in  the  drawing,  and  conceal,  almost  or  entirely,  from 
the  view  of  the  reader,  some  of  the  important  parts  of  the  machine,  I  con- 
sider it  the  better  way  to  insert  them,  making  the  concealed  parts  as  intelli- 
gible as  possible  by  minute  description.  Without  further  preamble,  I  would 
observe,  that  it  is  of  no  particular  consequence  of  what  form  the  frame  may 
be  made :  it  may  either  be  similar  to  that  in  the  plate,  or  of  any  other  form 
the  proprietor  or  maker  may  conceive'  best  adapted  for  fixing  the  several 
parts  together,  and  which,  trom  its  symmetry,  may  be  best  odculated  to 
please  the  eye  of  an  agriculturist.  One  thing,  however,  must  never  be  lost 
sight  of,  in  whatever  form  it  may  be  made, — that  every  part  must  be  firmly 
united,  and  the  beams  placed  in  such  a  manner  as  shall  resist  the  greatest 
strain,  with  the  least  possible  quantity  of  material.  The  form  in  the  drawing 
(Jigs>  55,  56.)  is  the  original  design ;  but,  this  season,  the  machines  con- 
structed under  my  inspection  are  considerably  diflerent  in  the  construction  of 
their  frames.  They  have  a  straight  beam  fixed  to  the  lower  rail,  upon  which 
the  cutters  are  screwed,  passing  with  an  angle  above  the  main  axle  of  the 
machine,  and  terminating  at  the  upper  comer,  where  the  last  of  the  three  rails 
on  the  top  of  the  machine  is  fixed.  This  form  of  frame  requires  considerably 
less  weight  of  wood,  but  it  is,  perhaps,  objectionable  in  two  respects :  the 
machines  are  too  light  behind,  and  they  require  a  larger  quantity  of  iron 
mounting.  This  alteration  in  the  form  of  the  frame,  in  the  eyes  of  some, 
gives  the  machine  a  neater  appearance,  and  it  is,  upon  the  whole,  a  little 
fighter.  The  frame-work  (a  a)  being  thus  explamed,  B  b  and  c  c  are 
four  wheels  upon  which  it  is  mounted,  of  whatever  form  it  is  made ;  b  b 
have  their  spokes  at  right  angles  to  their  naves,  and  are  3J  fl.  diameter. 
For  neatness  sake  the  naves  are  made  of  cast  iron ;  the  wheels  are  from 
5  to  6  in.  broad  at  the  rims,  and  are  surrounded  with  a  slight  hoop  of  iron. 
Were  they  made  narrower  in  the  rims,  when  the  ground  was  sofi  they  would 
both  cut  it  and  drag,  without  giving  motion  to  Uie  connected  parts  of  the 
machinery.  The  small  wheels  c  c,  which  support  the  firont  of  the  fiwe,  are 
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(like  the  large  ones  b  d)  made  of  wood }  they  are  14  in.  in  diaaieter,  and  6  in. 
broad  at  the  rims,  with  a  very  slight  hoop  of  iron  rpund  them.  ;  Their  axles, 
which  are  of  iron,  are  screwed  to  the  frame,  and  are  about  1 J  in.  in  diameter. 
The  wheels  are  placed  as  near  the  front  of  the  frame  as  possible,  the  re^fopi 
for  whidi  will  appear  when  the  general  description  of  the  machine  is  given. 
The  wheels  bb  are  connected  with  the  main  axle  D,in  suchamanner  as  that 
thev  may  turn  upon  it,  similarly  to  a  cBrriage-wheel,  without  moving  the  axle 
with  them ;  or  they  can  be  fixed  to  it  at  pleasure,  so  as  to  tjim  it  round 
with  them  as  occasion  reqiuires.  For  this  purpose,  the  holes  in  the  naves 
are  circular;  and  of  course  so  much  of  the  axle  as  passes  through  them  is 
round.  There  are  cross  ienges,  cast  upon  the  nave,  which  catch  hold  of 
the  coupling  box  e  when  the  machinery  is  to  be  moved,  and  are  disengaged 
from  it  by  the  handle  f  when  the  machine  is  going  without  moving  the 
machinery. .  In  the  drawing  this  part  of  the  apparatus  is  entirely  concealed 
atone  of  the  wheels,  except  a  small  portion  of  the  handle  at  h.  The  other 
•  coupling  box  is  but  &intly  represented  at  b.  The  handle  f  has  a  joint  in 
it,  which  is  fixed  to  the  other  half  of  it,  which  passes  through  the  frame  of 
the  machine,  and  terminates  with  the  handle  h;  so  that  both  coupling 
boxes  can  be  managed  by  the  driver,  standing  at  h,  although  they  dre  on 
opposite  sides  of  the  frame.  The  main  axle  d  is  3^  ft.  long  between  the 
shoulders,  and  8  in.  from  the  shoulders  to  the  coupling  box :  the  firame  of 
the  machine  is  4  ft.  broad,  by  7  ft.  long.  Fixed  upon  the  main  axle  d  is  the 
beveled  wheel  i  of  60  teeth,  part  of  which  is  seen  in  the  plate.  This 
beveled  wheel  moves  two  pinions  of  ten  teeth  each.  These  pinions  are 
concealed  in  the  plate  by  the  frame  of  the  machine :  one  of  them  turns  the 
crank-rod  k,  and  the  other  gives  motion  to  the  coupling  wheels  l  l  upon 
the  top  of  the  finme.  The  crank-rod  k  being  thus  put  in  motion  as  the 
machine  moves  forward,  the  crank  m,  which,  gives  motion  to  the  cutters, 
revolves  with  a  uniform  and  steady  motion. .  j>r  i^  a  coupling  strap  of  iron» 
which  connects  the  crank  x  and  the  movable  bar  o  o  together,  which  is 
kept  in  its  place  by  Bieans  of  the  sliding  hooks  p  p  working  in  the  brass 
eockets  a  which  are  screwed  upon  the  strong  iron  supports  r  r.  It  is 
obvious  that  as  the  crank  m  revolves,  it  will,  by  pulling  the  connecting  rod 
give  a  perpetual  motion  backwards  and  fomrards  to  the  movable  bar  o  o. 
In  order  that  there  may  be  as  little  fncddn  as  possible  to  the  movable  bar 
Q  o,  there  are  two  firiction  pulleys  fixed  to  the  iron  supports  r  r,  upon  which 
the  movable  bar  o  a  rests.  These  are  not  seen  in  tne  plate,  as  they  are 
pkced  immediately  bdow  the  bar ;  but  to  any  person  who  considers  the 
thing  attentively,  they  must  be  readily  understood.  They  are  of  the  greatest 
ocmsequence,  as  the  back  parts  of  the  cutters  wholly  rest  upon  the  movable 
bar  o  o ;  and  frtim  the  spring  which  each  cntter  inust  necessarily  have,  the 
pressure  upon  it  is  very  considerable. 

With  respect  to  the  cutters,  it  may  here  be  remarked  that  the  greater 
body  of  them  is  made  of  iron,  edged  with  .the  be8^  of  steel,  hardened  as 
much  as  they  will  bear,  without  breaking  out  into  chips  when  the  madbiine 
is  in  operation.  The  cutter-bar  (that  is,  the  bar  upon  wJbich  the  gutters  are 
screwed)  is  strongly  screwed  upon  the  extremities  of  the  supports  r  r,  and 
is  6  fl.  long  by  3  in.  broad,  and  three  fourths  of  an  inch  thidc.  /  The  lower 
or  fixed  cutters  s  s  s  are  made  triangular,  of  solid  u*on,  edged  with  steel, 
as  before  mentioned:  they  are  15 in.  long  fitxm  the  point  to  die  extremity, 
4  in.  broad  at  the  base,  and  nearly  one  fpurth  of  an  inch  thick :  they  are 
steeled  only  to  the  front  of  the  bar^  thus  leaving  a  steded  edge  of  about  one 
fooL  In  the  middle  of  the  base  of  die  cntter  there  is  a  hole  pierced,  half 
an  inch  in  diameter,  and  a  corresponding  one  in  the  bar  where  it  is  to  be 
placed.  The  hole  in  the  bar  is  screwed ;  and,  in  fixing  a  cutter,  a  bolt  is 
passed  through  the  hole  in  the  base,  and  screwed  tightly  down  into  the  bar. 
To  prevent  a  cutter  from  shifyne  its  place,  there  are  other  two  small  holes 
pierced,  one  or  each  side  of  thenalf-mch  hole  in  the  base,  and  corresponds 
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ing  ones  in  the  centre  of  the  bar :  these  holes  are  one  foiirdi  of  an  inch  in 
diameter.  Into  the  holes  in  the  bar  there  are  two  iron  pins  firmly  riveted 
below,  and  left  one  eighth  of  an  inch  above  the  bar,  made  to  fit  nesdy  into 
the  holes  in  the  cutters,  although  with  a  sufficiency  of  looseness  to  allow 
the  cutter  to  be  taken  easily  off*  when  the  bolt  in  the  middle  is  screwed  out. 
By  this  means,  when  the  bolt  in  the  middle  is  screwed  down,  a  firm  and 
unalterable  position  is  insured  to  the  under  cutter. 

The  upper  cutters  u  u,  &c.,  like  the  under  ones,  are  made  of  good  iron, 
edged  with  steel,  as  fiu*  back  as  the  hole  where  the  bolts  upon  which  they 
turn  pass  through.  They  are  3  in.  broad  where  the  hole  is  pierced ;  and, 
behind  the  cutter-bar,  as  is  seen  in  the  plate,  they  are  bent  down  about 
Sin.,  to  allow  the  rollers  and  canvass  to  operate,  as  shall  be  afterwards 
described.  After  bemg  continued  horizontally  about  3  in.,  they  are  again 
bent  up,  and  their  extremities  placed  above  the  movable  bar.  •  They  are 
made  about  13  J  in.  lon^  from  the  point  to  the  hole,  and  about  7^  in.  fi^m 
the  hole  to  the  extremity  backwards.  Both  upper  and  under  cutters  are 
sharpened  on  both  sides,  similarly  to  a  pair  of  scLssors ;  the  under  ones,  of 
course,  upon  the  upper  side,  and  the  upper  ones  upon  the  lower  side ;  thus 
forming,  when  the  cutters  are  screwed  to  their  places,  a  perpetual  cutter 
upon  that  principle.  The  bolts  upon  which  the  upper  or  movable  cutters 
^ork  are  half  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  are  screwed  to  the  bar  through  a  hole 
of  corresponding  breadth :  they  are  made  to  go  through  the  bar  about  half 
an  inch,  upon  which  a  nut  is  screwed,  to  prevent  the  bolts  fi*om  unscrewing 
which  they  would  otherwise  do,  fi-om  the  mo\dng  of  the  cutters ;  which 
would  allow  the  edges  of  the  cutters  to  separate,  and  of  course  the  machine 
would  get  deranged,  and  would  not  operate.  The  points  of  the  under  or 
fixed  cutters  are  6  in.  separate ;  of  course  the  holes  in  the  bar,  by  which 
they  are  fixed,  are  6  in.  apart.  The  bolts  of  the  upper  or  movable  cutters 
are  intermediate,  that  is,  3 in.  from  the  others;  so  that  the  cutter-bar  is 
bored  firom  end  to  end  with  holes  half  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  3  in.  distant. 
The  small  holes,  with  the  pins  which  prevent  the  fixed  cutters  firom  shifting 
their  places,  are  each  l^in.  firom  the  large  holes;  so  that  the  bar,  before 
the  cutters  are  screwed  upon  it,  is  pierced  first  with  a  small  hole,  then  a 
lai^e  one,  then  two  small  ones,  then  a  large  one,  then  two  small  ones,  &c., 
as  may  be  understood  firom  the  plate;  each  hole  l^in.  apart. 

The  back  parts  of  the  movable  cutters,  as  was  already  mentioned,  rest 
upon  the  movable  bar ;  and  on  each  side  of  every  cutter  there  is  an  iron  j^, 
ot  one  fourth  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  riveted  into  the  movable  bar.  By  means 
of  these  pins,  it  is  easily  seen,  from  the  consideration  of  the  plate,  that,  as 
the  movable  bar  is  pushed  backwards  and  forwards  by  the  crank  m  upon 
the  .fiiction  pulleys  below  it,  the  movable  cutters  will  have  a  perpetual 
motion  backwards  and  forwards.  Under  the  heads  of  the  bolts  which 
fasten  the  movable  cutters,  and  the  cutters  themselves,  there  is  placed  a 
washer  of  brass,  to  diminish  the  fi-iction  as  much  as  possible ;  and,  for  the 
admission  of  oil,  there  are  two  small  holes  pierced  in  the  head  of  each  bolt. 
There  are  twelve  movable  cutters,  and  thirteen  fixed  ones,  with  intervals  of 
6  in.  between  the  points  of  the  latter ;  so  that  the  breadth  of  the  machine  ia 
exactly  6ft:-  but  this  breadth,  from  the  principle  of  the  machine,  may  be 
-either  increased  or  diminished,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  farm  upon 
which  the  machine  is  intended  to  operate.  Upon  a  perfectly  level  fitrm  the 
machine  might  be  made  broader ;  but  upon  a  farm  of  sloping  or  uneven  .sur- 
face, one  of  6  ft.  in  breadth  will  be  found  to  be  work  enough  for  two  horses. 

As  it  was  before  stated,  the  beveled  wheel  i  gives  motion  to  the  coupling 
-wheels  l  l,  of  18  teeth  each ;  these  move  the  horizontal  shaft  v,  and  the 
wheel  w,  which  is  fixed  to  the  end  of  it.  The  wheel  w  lias  36  teeth ;  and  the 
pinion  x,  which  it  turns,  and  which  is  fixed  upon  the  gudgeon  of  the  roller  y, 
has  18  teeth.  This  part,  however,  is  misrepresented  in  the  drawing,  which 
■was  taken  fi-6m  a  model  which  had  the  rollers  turned  by  coupluig  wheds,  as 
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shown  in  the  plate.  The  one  roller  (  y)  turn  the  otjber  (z)  by  the  pitch-chains 
(a  a),  the  chief  use  of  which  is  to  keep  the  sheet  of  canvass  from  changing  its 
place  by  the  revolution  of  the  rollers.  The  canvass,  from  its  ^vity,  would 
slip  down  upon  the  rollers  as  the  machine  moved  forward ;  and  it  would  twist 
upon  them,  by  the  unequal  pressure  to  which  it  is  exposed,  bv  the  cut  com 
pressing  unequally  upon  it.  To  prevent  these  derangements,  there  are  loops 
fixed  to  the  canvass,  which  are  made  &st  to  the  links  of  the  chain,  about  6  m. 
apart ;  and  there  being  an  equal  number  of  links  in  both  the  upper  and  lower 
cnains,  and  an  equal  number  of  teeth  in  the  four  pulleys  upon  which  they 
work,  the  canvass  revolves  uniformly-,  without  being  in  the  least  deranged 
by  the  many  casualties  to  which  It  is  exposed,  b  is  the  pole  to  which  the 
horses  are  yoked :  it  is  made  of  wood,  and  is  firmly  fixed  to  the  cross  rails 
upon  the  top  of  the  frame :  its  length  is  10  ft.  from  its  extremity  to  thefirame 
ot  the  machine,  are  the  swingletrees  by  which  the  horses  are  yoked : 
they  are  yoked  similarly  to  horses  in  a  carriage,  so  as  both  to  draw  forward, 
or  push  backward,  at  pleasure.  Their  heads,  of  course,  are  towards  the 
machine;  and,  in  appearance,  they  push  the  machine  before  them,  but,  in 
reality,  they  are  drawing  the  same  as  in  the  plough.  </  is  a  small  rod  of 
wooci,  or  heltHy  which  the  driver  holds  in  his  right  hand,  bj^  the  pulling  of 
which  to  him,  or  pushing  it  from  him,  he  conducts  the  machine  straight  for- 
ward. The  dotted  lines  in  the  pkte  are  a  continuation  of  the  pole  with  the 
swingletrees  and  helm  attached.  The  machine  ia  turned,  at  the  end  of  the  ridge, 
by  the  following  contrivance : — The  two  wheels  ee,'m  the  body  of  the  mar 
ctune,  are  join^  to  the  lever  ffhy  an  upright  movable  axle.  The  wheels  are 
similar  to  the  two  (c  c)  on  the  ^ont  of  the  frame :  they  have  a  strong  iron  axle, 
which  is  made  so  long  as  to  let  the  wheels  convemently  turn,  between  the 
crank-rod  k  and  the  frame  of  the  machine.  In  order  that  this  piece  of  the  ap- 
paratus may  be  used  with  advantage,  the  beveled  wheel  i  is  not  placed  upon 
the  middle  of  the  main  axle  d,  but  about  1  ft.  from  the  end  of  it,  as  is  seen  in  the 
drawing.  This  throws  the  crank-rod  k  nearer  the  side  of  the  machine,  thus 
leaving  plenty  of  space  for  the  turning  apparatus.  In  the  middle  of  the 
horizontEd  axle  of  tne  wheels  e  e  there  is  an  upright  standard  of  iron,  suffi- 
ciently strong,  and  fimly  joined  to  the  horizontal  axle.  This  upright  stand- 
ard or  axle  passes  through  the  middle  of  the  lever  ff  (which  is  of  wood,  and, 
at  this  part,  about  5  in.  square),  about  20  in.  fit)m  the  end  of  it  Upon  the 
top  of  the  upright  standard  there  is  placed  a  segment  of  a  wheel  t,  with  the 
teeth  on  the  lower  side,  which  is  woiiced  by  a  small  pinion  of  6  teeth 
upon  the  end  of  the  rod  gg.  This  pinion  is  not  seen  in  the  drawing,  as  it  is 
completely  concealed  by  the  segment  t.  -  The  rod  gg^  and  the  smdl  pinion 
upon  it,  are  turned  round  by  the  handle  h ;  the  pinion  moves  the  segment  t, 
wiiich,  being  firmly  fixed  to  the  upright  standaro,  turns  the  small  wheels  e  e 
either  way.  When  the  machine  is  cutting,  the  wheels  eeare  put  parallel  to 
the  cutters,  and  in  this  position  they  assist  the  machine  in  passing  a  furrow, 
without  allowing  the  cutters  to  come  in  contact  with  the  opposite  side  of  it. 
But,  when  the  machine  is  to  be  turned  round,  they  are  turned  with  an  angle 
to  the  path  of  the  machine  by  the  handle  A ;  and  the  rod  gg  beinff  fixed  in 
that  position  by  a  screw  near  the  handle,  the  lever  is  then  pressed  down,  and 
fixed  with  a  catch  to  the  fi^me  of  the  machine.  In  pressing  down  the 
lever the  small  wheels  e  e,  which  before  were  about  2  m.  firom  the  ground, 
are  pressed  to  the  earth,  about  2  or  3  in.  below  Uie  natural  level  of  the  ma- 
chine. Of  course,  the  two  front  wheels  c  c  are  lifted  2  or  3  in.  from  the 
ground,  and  the  cutters  considerably  more,  thus  insuring  them  from  acci- 
dent while  tumins  round.  The  machine  now  rests  upon  the  two  large 
wheels  b  b,  and  me  two  small  ones  ee  of  the  lever ;  and  the  two  front 
wheels  c  c  go  for  nothing,  as  they  do  not  touch  the  ground.  But  the  axle 
of  the  small  wheels  e  e  bein^  placed  with  an'  an^e  to  the  main  axle  d  of  the 
large  wheels  b  b,  the  machme  will  naturally  torn  round  upon  the  horses 
being  moved  slowly  forward :  of  course,  the  greater  the  angle  formed  by  the 
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two  axles,  the  less  space  will  thk  machine  require  to  turn  upon.  In  turning 
the  machine,  however,  attention  must  always  be  given  to  disengage  the 
large  wheels  b  b  from  the  main  axle  d  :  this  is  done  by  shifting  the  coupluig 
boxes  E  E  by  means  of  the  handles  h  h.  The  apparatus  //,  or  collector,  is 
placed  exactly  above  the  cutters :  it  is  21  ft.  in  diameter,  made  of  wood  as 
slight  86  may  be.  The  supports  kk,  m  the  original  machine,  were  made  of 
iron ;  but  now  the  two  side-beams  of  the  madiine  are  made  of  a  piece  of 
wood,  with  a  natural  cast  upon  it,  similar  to  the  beam  of  a  plough,  but  rising 
with  a  much  greater  angle,  as  near  the  form  of  the  iron  supports  in  the  plate 
as  poss&Ie,  and  continued  horizontally  till  their  points  are  exactly  above 
die  movable  bar  o  o.  The  points  pp  are  made  of  iron,  bent  as  in  the  plate^ 
to  allow  the  collector  II  to  turn  round.  Atqqqq  are  strong  iron  screws, 
working  in  nuts  placed  in  the  wooden  part  of  the  supports,  which  serve  the 
double  purpose  of  uniting  the  iron  pert  to  the  wood,  and  allowing  it  to  be 
drawn  mrward,  or  pushed  backward  as  occasion  may  be,  by  either  shifting' 
to  another  hole,  or,  which  is  better,  by  long  slips  in  the  middle  of  the  bar. 
Lon^  com  requires  the  collector  to  be  placed  forward,  and  short  com 
requires  it  to  be  taken  back.  At  o  o  are  two  perpendicular  rods,  vdiich  slip 
inlioles  in  die  points  of  the  sup^rts ;  by  the  moving  of  which,  upwards  or 
downwards,  the  collector  //,  Miiich  turns  in  sockets  in  the  lower  ends  of 
these  rods,  is  lowered  or  heightened,  according  to  the  length  of  the  com 
to  be  cut.  The  rods  are  fixed  in  theu-  places  by  screws  in  the  end  of  the 
supports.  The  collector  is  turned  by  a  cross  belt,  or  chain,  passmg  over  th& 
two  pulleys  m  n.  A  piece  of  slight  canvass  is  put  round  the  rollers  y  z,  fixed 
to  the*chains  a  a,  as  before  described.  The  lower  ends  of  the  rollers  have 
a  shield  of  plate  iron  round  their  gudgeons,  to  prevent  the  cut  com  firom 
warping,  which  it  does  efi^ctually.  Tl^  bushes  of  the  roller  z  are  madetO>' 
shift  bv  screws,  to  tighten  the  chains  a  little,  to  prevent  them  firom  slipping 
the  pulleys,  as  they  lengthen  a  little  by  udng,  especially  when  newi 

Fig,  56.  is  a  representation  of  the  machine  in  fiiU  operation.  About  sbc- 
or  eight  yards  of  the  field  require  to  be  cut  at  tbe-epds  to  allow  the  machine 
to  turn  without  injuring  the  com,  which  may  be'  done  by  the  machine  itself** 
If  the  com  is  standing  nearly  upright,  a  convenient  number  of  ridges  may  be 
taken  in  and  cut  by  eoing  round  mem ;  but  if  the  com  is  standing,  and  the 
field  firee  fi-om  deep  ftutows,  it  may  be  cut  by  going  round  and  round  it  tiU- 
it  is  finished  in  the  middle.  One  man,  as  seen  in  the  plate,  is  snffident  to 
manage  the  whole  operadon. 

The  cutting,  collecting,  and  laying  are  the  three  principal  parts  of  thi»  ma- 
chine, winch  have  beoi  all  more  or  less  explained  m  the  general  descripdoa 
given  above.  But  as  they  are  pairdoular,  a  few  words  on  each  of  these  neada 
may  still  be  necessary,  tliat  the  machine  may  be  completely  understood  in  -aU 
its  bearings.  First,  then,  widi  r^ard  to  the  cutting :  it  is  desirable  that  the 
machine  should  do  its  work,  and  nothing  more.  If  the  modem  of  the  cut- 
ters were  too  slow,  it  would  not  clear  the  ground ;  and  if  it  were  too 
quick,  there  would  be  a  useless  expenditure  of  power  and  machinery,  i-  Let 
it  be  remenibered  that  the  large  outer  wheels  b  b  are  3^  ft.  diameter);. that 
the  beveled  wheel  i  has  60  teeth,  and  that  the  crank^^rod  pinion  has  10 ; 
and  that  the  cutters  have  12  in.  of  a  cutting  edge.  The  inanirteref  the 
wheels  b  b  being  3}  ft,  or  42  in.,  their  circumferences  are  131 '04676  in.  ;  «very 
revbludon  of  them  will  pass  over  neu-ly  132  in.  of  theground^s  smfape ;  but 
there  beiiig  10  teeth  in  the  crank-rod  pinion*  and  60  k'  the  beveled  wheel 
every  revolution  of  the  wheels  b  b  will  turn  the  cFafiJi-pinien«6time8^  and, 
of  course,  the  crank  as  often.  But  every  tumof  the  crank^pinaoii-giveBtwo 
cuts,  and  each  stroke  of  the  cutters  clears  12  in.  of  the  ground^  beeause  theyi 
have  12  in.  of  a  cutting  edge :  therefore,  one  revokidon>of  the  wheelt  b 
ffives  12  strokes  of  the  cutters^  and  clears  12  thne^  12  or  144  in.  of  the  sur- 
face of  the  ground.  But  one  revolution  of  b  b  passes  only  dver  Idd  in.  o£ 
sur&ce ;  therefore,  the  cutters  are  calcidated  to  <{ut,4none  revol)itkiD  of  Bi^^ 
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12  in.  more  than  enough,  that  is,  1  in.  each  stroke.   Hiis,  however,  is  per- 
haps nothing  more  than  is  advisable  to  calculate  upon,  making  allowances 
Ibr  the  operation  of  the  machinery,  the  partial  dragging  of  the  wheels,  &c.&c. 
Secondly,  the  collector  //  must  Hot  move  too  slowly,  lest  it  should  retard 
the  com  from  falling  upon  the  canvass ;  and  it  must  not  move  too  quickly, 
lest  it  should  shake  ripe  mm.  As  before  stated,  it  is  2^  ft.  in  diameter,  that 
is  94*2477  in.  in  circumference.   But  one  revolution  of  bb  passes  over 
132  in.  of  surface;  therefore,  that  the  collector  //  may  just  touch  the  com, 
without  bringing  it  back,  or  retarding  it  from  naturally  falling  back,  it  must 
make  1*4  revolutions  for  every  one  diat  b  b  makes.  Since  there  are  6  arms 
in     every  arm  will  touch  the  standing  com  at  equal  distances  of  15*7  in. 
The  pulley  m  makes  6  revolutions  for  1  that  b  b  makes :  it  is  6  in.  in  diameter, 
and  the  pulley  n,  upon  the  axle  of  //,  is  9  in. ;  therefore  m  revolves  1*5  times 
for  once  that  n  turns  round,  and  the  collector  //  revolves  4  times  for  once, 
that  the  large  wheels  b  b  revolve.   But  4  X  94*2477  =376^9  in.,  the  space 
passed  through  by  the  circumference  of  the  collector,  while  Uie  macnine 
moves  forward  only  132,  the  difference  of  which  is  244*99,  the  space  that 
the  >collector  passes  over  more  than  the  machine,  during  one  revolution  of 
b  b.   Therefore,  every  inch  of  the  com  is  brought  back  1*54  in.  nearly,  by 
the  collector,  which  is  sufficient  to  insure  its  railing  backwards  upon  the 
canvass ;  and  yet  it  touches  the.  com  so  gently,  that  it  is  impossible  that  it 
can  injure  it  in  the  smallest  de^ee.   A  quicker  and  a  slower  motion,  how- 
ever, IS  advisable  ,*  which  is  easily  given,  by  having  two  or  three  sheaves  upon 
^e  pullevs  m  and  n;  and  then,  by  shifting  the  bdt,  a  different  motion  is  pro- 
duced. With  regard  to  the  canvass,  it  is  necessary  that  it  should  revolve  as 
much  as  the  ground  passed  over  by  the  machine ;  that  is,  while  the  wheels  b  b 
make  one  revolution,  or  pass  over  132  in.  of  the  surface,  132  in.  at  least  of 
canvass  should  pass  over  the  rollers,   w,  as  before  stated,  has  36  teeth,  and 
X  18,  so  that  the  roller  y  will  give  two  revolutions  for  one  of  w.   But  w 
revolves  6.  times  for  1  revolution  of  the  wheels  b  b  :  hence  the  roller  y  will 
revolve  12  times  for  every  revolution  of  b  b.   The  diameter  of  the  rollers  is 
4 in.;  their  circumferences,  therefore,  are  nearly  12*56 in.,  12  revolutions  of 
which  will  give  150*72  in.  As  before  stated,  one  revolution  of  b  b  gives  only 
132  in.,  wherefore  there  is  a  preponderance  of  motion,  on  the  side  of  the 
canvass,  of  18*72  in,  for  every  revolution  of  b  b.  This  velocity  is  necessary  to 
insure  the  canvass  of  clearing  itself  in  all  cases ;  and,  with  a  smart  velocity, 
the  cut  com  is  laid  down  with  a  greater  angle  to  the  path  of  the  machine. 
It  may  here  be  observed,  that  it  is  often  found  convenient  to  have  the  can- 
vass to  lay  down  the  com  on  either  side  of  the  machine,  according  to  the 
direction  from  which  the  wind  is  blowing.   This  may  be  done  with  a  double 
wheel  at  x,  with  a  handle  in  the  usual  method  employed  for  reversing  the 
motion  of  the  rollers  of  the  threshing  machine.   It  were  desirable,  too,  if 
possible,  to  have  the  canvass  besmeared  with  a  drying  oil  or  gum,  or  some 
other  substance  which  would  prevent  it  from  contracting  with  moisture :  as 
the  slightest  shower,  or  dew  of  a  moming,  contracts  it  so  much,  as  to  ren- 
der the  implement  useless  until  the.  com  is  perfectly  dir.   This  will  form 
one  of  the  improvements  for  next  season. — Patrick  BelL    Mid  JJock^ 
Aucherhmtsef  January  16. 1830. 

This,  reaping  macnine  was  invented  by  Mr.  Bell,  a  young  clergyman,  in 
the  early  part  of  1828;  it  was  tried  in  the  autumn  of  the  same  year  in  For- 
farshire, and,  as  we  have  already  stated  (Vol.  V.  p.  600.),  was  found  to  do 
its  work  in  a  most  efficient  manner,  and  to  be  on  the  whole,  by  far  the  most 
perfect  reaping  machine  that  had  hitherto  been  invented;  though  con- 
structed, as  the  editor  of  the  Quarterfy  Journal  of  Agrictdture  states,  at  a 
very  short  notice,  in  consequence  of  his  request. 

.  It  was  tried  again  in  October  1829,  and  the  following  are  some  of  the 
reports  of  the  trials  then  made,  which  Mr.  Bell,  to  whom  we  are  under  the 
greatest  obligations  for  his  ample  descriptions  and  drawings,  has  furnished 
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HS  at  our  request.  We  agree  with  some  of  the  reporters,  that  few  men- 
deserve  better  of  his  country,  and  indeed,  of  every  civilised  country  where 
agriculture  is  practised,  than  Mr.  Bell ;  for  surely  that  invention  must  ulti- 
mately be  of  great  benefit  to  men  and  women,  which  enables  them  to  do  by 
horses,  oxen,  or  steam,  that  which  they  have  hitherto  done  by  a  most  severe 
description  of  manual  labour,  rendered  doubly  oppressive  by  the  season  of 
the  year  in  which  it  must  necessarily  be  perfonned. 

Report  No,  1.  —  We,  the  lubscriben,  members  of  the  Highland  Society,  and  othen,  baTing 
witnessed  Mr.  Patrick  Bell's  reaping  machine,  employed  in  cutting  down  barley  and  oats,  at  Grey.' 
stone,  in  the  parish  of  Monckie,  Forfarshire,  on  the  I6th  of  September,  18S9,  beg  leave  to  express 
our  entire  satisfaction  with  the  manner  in  which  the  work  was  performed.  The  barley  was  thin, 
rather  a  light  crop,  and  tiiough  not  wholly  lodged,  yet  from  the  state  of  the  weather,  many  of  the 
plants  were  broken  down  in  different  directions.  It  waa,  however,  cut  by  the  machine,  and  laid 
m  a  regular  manner,  without  a  single  ear  being  left  behind,  and  the  work  was  much  more  neatly 
executed  than  by  any  of  the  implements  at  present  in  use.  The  oats  were  a  very  heirvy  crop,  and 
generally  lodged ;  and  it  was  supposed  by  every  spectMtor  that  every  attempt  to  cut  them  by  a 
machine  would  prove  entirely  useless.  The  execution,  however,  was  admirable  j  the  stubble  was 
equally  cut,  and  the  oom  was  laid  in  a  straight  continuous  line,  which  could  be  collected  with  the 
sreatest  fccility  and  de^Mtch.  Owing  to  the  state  of  the  crops,  the  machine  could  cut  only  in  one 
direction,  yK  in  half  an  hour  it  cut  down  1  rood  SI  falls  Scotch  measure.  We  understand  that 
when  the  crop  is  not  much  laid  bv  the  weather,  the  machine  will  cut  both  going  and  returning ; 
and  in  that  case  the  rate  will  be  I|  acres  per  hour.  Six  persons  are  necessary  to  accompany  the 
machine  when  operating,  as  witnessed  by  us,  and  a  considerable  portion  of  them  may  be  women 
and  children.  The  machine  exhibited  to  us  was  6  ft.  broad,  it  was  drawn  by  two  horses,  and  they 
seemed  to  move  and  exert  themselves  much  in  the  same  manner  as  when  going  in  the  plough. 

Having  made  this  statement  of  facts,  we  consider  it  altogether  unnecessary  to  refer  to  the  many 
and  valuable  advantages  that  would  result  from  the  introduction  of  such  a  machine  into  common 
ose,  as  it  will  be  reacUly  acknowledged  that  the  expense  of  harvest  work  would  thus  be  greatly 
reduced,  the  inconvenience  of  obbdnlngand  accommodating  reapers  greatly  lessened,  and  the  crop 
secured  with  much  less  danger  Arom  the  weather.  Besides  the  neatness  and  despatch  with  which 
the  work  was  executed,  we  cannot  omit  to  mention  two  advantages  that  seem  to  be  peculiar  to 
this  machine :  —  it  cuta  and  removes  the  oom  to  iU  place  so  gently,  that  there  is  no  danger  of 
•baking,  even  in  potato  oats  come  to  fUll  maturity,  and  the  cutters  being  in  the  form  of  scissors, 
do  not  require  to  he  sharpened,  perhaps,  in  the  course  of  a  whole  harvest  I'\illy  satisfied  our. 
•elves  of  the  utility  of  the  invention,  and  of  the  immense  benefit  it  will  confer  on  agriculture,  we 
"lumbly  recommend  to  the  Highland  Society  of  Scotland  to  extend  their  patronage  to  this  ma- 
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line ;  to  take  the  steps  necessary  ft>r  introducing  it  into  general  use,  and  remunerating  Mr.  Bell 
for  the  merit  of  the  lUscovery,  as  well  as  for  the  Labour  and  expense  to  which  he  has  submitted 
for  the  public  good.  (Signed  by  a  great  many  gentlemen  and  practical  agriculturists, 

who  witnessed  the  operation.) 

No.  S.  —  The  following  Is  a  report  ftom  three  Joint  pn^etors  of  one  of  these  machines  :  — 
We,  the  subscribers,  having  got  one  of  Mr.  P.  BelPs  reai^ng  machines,  beg  leave  to  express  our 
decided  approbation  of  the  won  performed  by  it   From  the  advanced  state  of  the  harvest  before 
the  machine  was  got  ready,  we  cannot  state  accurately  the  quantity  that  may  be  cut  in  a  day  jbut 

flrom  repeated  trials  that  we  made  up<m  oats  on  t*~-  s.-.-  — 

•hhre,  we  should  supc  -  ... 

before  a  number  of,    ,   _   

that  the  machine  was  calculated  to  perform  the  work  to  their  entire  satfsfiiction. 

The  cutting  is  neatly  performed,  and  not  an  ear  left  along  the  path  of  the  machine,  nor  yet  the 
least  loss  of  grains  by  the  shaking  of  the  ears  obiervable,  although  the  oats  were  too  ripe ;  being 
kept  for  the  express  purpose  of  exhibiting  the  machine ;  and  the  com  was  laid  in  an  even  regular 
Hne,  quite  easilv  taken  up,  and  put  into  sheaves,  and,  by  the  smallest  attention,  io  clean,  that 
DO  raking  after  It  la  required.  It  is  our  decided  opinion  that  the  machine  will  soon  come  into 
general  use.  (Signed)  Gbobgb  Butchabt.  Lumbenny. 

RoBT.  BuTCHART,  Broomblae. 

Oct  &  lasa.  Jambs  Robbbtbon,  Reedylees. 

N&  6L  — The  following  Is  firoim  an  extensive  fiurmerin  Perthshire,  who  had  a  machine  thia 
season  for  his  own  use:  — 


v»  •vuMj'y  %«wsaaaa%'w  m^^^^  m%^%»M*mv^%j  uH«a«j»a«r^  %aa«s«>  •••«•¥  sbb  m  \Mmj  |  UU^ 

I  that  we  madeupm  oats  on  the  farm  of  Keedylees.  near  Auchtermuchty,  Fife- 
ippose  it  caraUe  of  cutting  one  Scotch  acre  in  the  hour.*  The  trials  were  mode 
n  practical  agriculturalims,  who  all  expressed  themselves  completely  satisfied 


Dear  Sir,  Uahuqf  EnoOi Eatter,  Oct. 2.  1819. 

I  have  made  a  fUn  trial  of  your  reaping  machine,  by  cutting  wheat,  bartev,  and  oats  with  it  this 
season,  and  am  happy  to  state  that  1  am  ftiTly  convinced  the  machine  will  answer  the  purpose, 
and  be  a  great  saving  to  the  com  tanner.  Hie  machine  will  cut  from  eight  to  ten  acres  a  day, 
when  the  com  is  standing  and  the  ground  even ;  and  it  is  so  laid  down,  that  it  can  be  taken  up 
and  put  into  sheaves  more  evenly  than  It  is  generally  done  with  the  hand  and  sickle,  and  I  think 
at  about  half  the  expense.  From  the  experience  1  have  had,  I  am  convinced  that  the  reaping 
machine  will  be  found  a  very  useftil  implement  to  corn  farmers ;  and  I  have  no  doubt  it  will  soon 
be  as  general  and  as  useAil  as  the  threshing  machine  now  !&  It  is  my  opinion  that  a  pair  of 
borses  would  be  able  to  work  it  upon  level  ground,  although  It  were  a  foot  or  two  broader. 
The  Rev.  P.  BeU,  1^.  (Signed)  Thomas  SMrm. 

Mr.  Smith  was  so  flood  as  to  obtain  the  signatures  of  thirteen  of  his  neighbours,  who  witnessed 
his  machine  working,  who  all  willingly  subscribed  bis  report  They  are  agriculturists  of  first- 
rate  standing  in  his  neighbourhood,  the  greater  part  of  tnem  ftom  toe  Cane  of  Oowrte. 

No.  7.— The  following  letter  i«  from  an  hithoate  friend  of  mine,  who  is  a  very  extensive  farmer 
In  the  neighbourhood  of  Dundee.  He  has  no  machine  as  yet  of  his  own :  but  my  machine,  on 
tts  way  to  Greystone,  the  day  before  the  exhibition,  having  to  pass  throng  bis  fkrm,  be  had  it 
taken  from  the  cart,  and  put  to  work  amongst  a  field  of  wheat 

Dear  Sir,  Morroeg,  Nov.  8.  1899. 

As  you  bad  the  goodness  to  allow  your  newly  invented  reaping  machine  to  be  tried  od  nw 
form,  on  the  19th  or  September  last,  I  have  gnat  pleasure  In  staUng  to  you  the  result  Ibe  vorl^ 
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pcrfonnad  wst  m  a JMd  of  tti«ggUng  wbert.  In  tome  poiti  coiMldenbly  laid,  ret  the  work  waa 

executed  in  a  style  fkr  surpaning  any  thing  1  bad  ever  seen.  Hie  wheat  was  cut  and  laid  in  inch 
a  way  that  there  was  no  difficulty  of  gathertng  it  up,  binding  it  into  neat  sheaves,  and  leaving  a 
a  clean  and  neat  stubble  without  raking.  From  the  trial  made,  it  appeared  to  me  that  the  machine 
(If  the  grain  could  have  been  cot  both  ways)  would  have  cut  AiUy  an  acre  per  hour,  and  the  Bather, 
ing,  binding,  and  setting  could  have  been  performed  by  eight  or  ten  pe<»le :  and  I  may  flirther 
state,  that  the  two  horses  seiemad  to  work  as  easUy  as  In  the  plough.  Upoo  the  whole,  I  am  coo. 
vinced  that  your  reaping  machine  will  soon  come  into  genend  use,  and  will  at  least  be  equal  in 
utility  to  the  threshing  mtlL  ^ 
The  Bev.  P.  BeU,  ^.  (Signed)  Gboiob  Abklat. 

JVii.  8.  —  After  having  given  you  the  opinions  of  these  agriculturists,  1  conceive  I  may,  without 
IMng  accused  of  afflscuuon,  subjoin  what  passed  under  my  own  eyes,  on  my  fiithe»*s  fcrm.  That 
almost  unprecedented  storm,  which,  1  believe,  was  general  over  at  least  the  whole  of  Great  BriUin. 
on  the  1st  or  2d  of  August,  bent  the  whole  of  the  standing  corns  in  thU  neighbourhood  so  much  to 
the  south,  that  they  never  again  regained  their  upright  pMiUon.  ThU  circumstance  was  a  consider, 
able  obstacle  in  the  way  of  our  field  labours ;  as,  from  the  principle  of  the  machine,  she  could  cut 
only  in  going  to  the  north  or  west,  and  bi  returning  we  were  obliged  to  allow  her  to  go  empty: 
thus  pertorming  onl^  half  the  work  the  implement  was  capable  of  doing.  If  the  crop  had  been 
aUnding  nearly  upnght.  This  circumstance,  however,  has  no  other  efllct  than  to  diminish  the 
<iuantity  cut,  as  by  cutting  in  one  direction,  she  wiU  take  up  the  grain,  although  lying  almost  flat 
upon  the  earth's  surface  «    /  » 

We  managed  this  season  to  cut  the  whole  of  ray  fiuher's  farm,  with  the  exception  of  cortien  and 
patches,  where  no  naacbine  could  operate,  in  a  manner  surpassing  my  most  sanguine  expectations. 
The  implement  both  did  its  woric  well,  and  was  easily  managed ;  and  any  horse  wUI  work  in  it 
The  greatest  quantity  we  cut  in  a  day  was  about  six  acres  Scotch  measure ;  thU  was  oats,  and  cut 
after  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning,  ft  required  nine  people  to  gather,  bind,  and  siook.  This,  you 
will  observe,  was  only  half  work.  ilun.  Sir,  &c. 

J.  C  lAmdon,  Etq.  ^  PaTaicx  Bkll 

A  great  Improvement  m  the  Corutructhn  of  Axles  for  carriages,  carts, 
and  waggons,  has  been  made  by  Geoi^  Burgee,  Esq.  M.  P.,  ofCanibridge, 

Inst^  of  one  circle  moving  within  an- 
other, as  in  all  common  aues;  or  one 
circle  moving  within  another,  this  other 
having  grooves  for  retaining  oil,  in  the 
^  manner  of  the  patent  axles ;  Mr.  Bute's 
axle  is  a  circle  (fig*  67.  a)  moving  within 
six  points  formed  by  six  eaual  convex  see- 
ments,  which  hold  oil  in  meir  angles  (o). 
The  fiiction  is  thus  reduced  to  a  minim^^nn 
in  theory;  and,  with  case-hardened  iron 
and  abundance  of  oil,  we  should  think  it 
could  not  be  otherwise  in  practice.  Ifr. 
Burges  has  had  the  axles  of  his  own  carriage  constructed  m  this  way  for 
some  years.  —  Cond. 

The  Wheels  of  Carts  and  Waggons  have  latelybeen  much  improved  by  the 
introduction  of  cast-iron  naves,  or  stocks.  These  stocks  are  found  par- 
ticularly suitable  for  warm  climates,  and  I  send  a  great  many  yearly  to  the 
West  uidies  and  to  other  warm  countries.  I  may  notice  to  you,  that  the 
very  first  pair  I  made  of  them,  in  July  1808,  have  been  ever  since  in  usef 
the  wooden  parts,  or  spokes  and  iellies,  were  entirely  removed  about 
eighteen  months  ago ;  and  the  wheeb  are  now,  after  the  space  of  twenty 
years,  nearly  as  good  as  ever  they  were.  —  Samuel  Morton.  Leith  WaUc^ 
Edinburgh^  October  27.  1829. 

A  cheap  and  elegant  Method  of  obtaining  the  Impression  of  Leaves  and 
Plants.  —  "fake  strons  and  smooth  wove  ptq>er,  oil  it  well  with  sweet  oil ; 
after  it  has  been  oiled  a  few  minutes  (or  long  enough  to  soak  through), 
rub  off  the  superfluous  oil  w4th  a  r^,  then  let  it  hang  m  the*^^  air  to  dr^. 
After  the  oil  is  well  dried  in,  take  a  figfated  lamp,  and  raise  up  the  wick  m 
the  lamp,  that  it  may  make  a  strong  smoke;  tnen  take  the  oiled  paper, 
and  hold  it  in  a  horizontal  position  over  the  smoke,  moving  it  slowly  over 
the  smoke  and  flame  (so  as  not  to  bum  it)  until  it  is  perfectly  black. 
The  plants  or  leaves  of  which  you  wbh  to  take  the  impression  should 
be  pressed  in  the  inside  of  a  large  book ;  when  sufficieintly  pressed  (which 
requires  nearly  a  day),  take  them  out,  and  lay  the  under  side  of  the  leaver 
carefully  upon  the  oiled  black  p^per;  then  lay  upon  the  top  of  the  leaves 
or  plants  some  dean  soft  blotmig-paper,  and  press  it  ec^My  in  all  part* 
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ivith  your  finger,  for  about  half  a  minute;  then  take  up  your  plants  or 
leaves,  and  be  careful  not  to  disturb  thdr  order,  and  place  them  on  the  book 
or  paper  (which  should  be  previously  damped^  on  which  you  mean  to 
have  the  impression :  cover  them  with  a  . piece  ot  blotting-paper,  and  rub  it 
with  your  finger  for  a  short  time,  then  take  off  the  plants  or  leaves,  and 
you  will  have  an  impression  superior  to  the  finest  engraving.  The  same 
piece  of.  black  paper  will  serve  to  take  off  a  great  number  of  impressions^ 
so  that,  when  you  have  once*  gone  through  the  process  of  blacking  it» 
you  may  make  several  impressions  in  a  very  short  time.  The  principal 
ttxcellence  of  this  method'is,  that  the  paper  receives  the  nnpression  of  the 
most  minute  veins  and  hairs ;  you  may  thus  also  obtain  the  general  character 
of  most  flowers  in  a  way  much  superior  to  any  engraving.  The  impres* 
nous  may  afterwards  be  coloured  according  to  nature.  A  soft,  fine,  wove 
paper,  on  which  to  take  the  impressions,  and  which  should  be  previously 
damped,  makes  them  much  more  fine  and  beautiful.  The  above  receipt  was 
sent  me  bjr  a  fiiend  some  years  ago,  but  I  have  subsequently  seen  nearly 
the  same  m  the  PhUetophkal  Recretttions.  I  send  you  a'  few  impressions, 
and  remain,  Sir,&c  —  r  Baynfon.    Heanor,  July  14.  1829. 

The  impressions,  which  are  of  currant  leaves,  ground  ivy,  and  dandelion, 
are  remarkably  distinct.  —  Cond, 

Drawing  from  Nature.  —  Young  gardeners  may  accustom  themselves  to 
draw  fixNn  oature,  by  coating  the  surface  of  a  pane  of  glass  with  a  solution 
of  gum  arable,  and  letting  it  become  dry.  They 
may  then  with  one  hand  hold  the  pane  between 
their  eye  and  the  objects  to  be  copied,  and  with 
a  nail  m  the  other  trace  the  outline  of  the  object 
on  the  summed  sur&ce.  Glass  prepared  in  this 
way  with  gum,  gelatine,  or  bone-^lue,  has  of  late 
years  been  procured  by  English  artists  from  France. 
{GUTt  Tedi,  Rep,,  vL  new  ser.  p.  226.) 

MacdougaPs  inverted  Garden  Syrmge  (Jig.  58.) 
promises  to  be  a  very  usefiil  instrument  tor  wash- 
ing the  under  sides  of  the  leaves  of  plants  and 
shrubs,  and  especially  trees  trained  against  trel* 
Uses  in  houses.  As  it  may  be  changed  at  pleasure 
to  a  common  or  straight  syrin^  on  the  same  prin- 
ciple as  Reid'9,  it  .may  be  said  to  cost  ho  more 
than  the  common  instrument.  The  different  parta 
of  this  syringe,  in  addition  to  the  cylinder  or  com* 
mon  S3mnge  tube  (/),  are,  a  bent  tube  (a)  which 
screws  into  the  extremity  of  the  straight  tube  ;  sk 
convex  rose  for  spreading  the  water,  and  which 
screws  on  either  to  the  bent  tube  or  the  strai^t 
tube  (e) ;  straight  roses  drilled  with  large'and  with 
amall  holes  (dd);  a  flap  valve  (c)  wluch  may  be 
made  of  either  leather  or  metal,  and  beneath  which 
there  is  a  wire  grating  to  exclude  impurities  when 
the  water  is  drawn  in  by  the  large  opening  in  the 
centre  of  each  kind  of  rose(5\ — a  subsequent 
improvement  by  Mr.  Macdougal ;  a  hollow  screw 
for  keeping  in  the  valve  and  netting  (g),  and  a* 
'  punch  (A)  which  is  sent  along  with  the  syrin^,  and 
by  which  every  gardener  may  punch  out  his  own: 
leather  valves.  The  price  and  places  of  sale  may 
be  iseen  in  our  advertising  sheet,  but  evjery  gar- 
dener knows  that  he  may  order,  this  and  every, 
other  article  through  his  seedsman,  whoever  he  may  be,  without  fiurther 
trouble. —  C(md. 

Vot.  VL  —  No.  26.  X 
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New  Tallies  for  nandng  Plants. —  Sir,  Ainoii|  the  various  tallies  for 
marking  plants,  recommended  in  your  Gardener's  Magazine,  I  have  not  met 
with  one  that  will  give  a  stranger  the  information  he  mi^t  require  without 
recourse  to  books.  A  mode  has  occurred  to  me  which,  m  the  outset, 
embraces  many  of  the  requisites,  but  which,  I  doubt  not,  may  be  materially 
improved  by  |)ersons  better  versed  than  myself  in  the  subject ;  but,  such  as 
the  invention  is,  you  are  welcome  to  give  it  publicity  if  you  think  it  deserv- 
ing. The  tally  is  made  of  iron,  and,  for  pots  in  houses  not  exposed  to 
severe  weather,  in  earthenware. 

The  iron  tally  consists  of  a  small  frame  of  iron,  with  a  foot  to  support 
it  {Jig,  59.)  *,  in  which  a  piece  of  glass  (fig,  60.)  is  fixed,  and  another  piece 
{fig.  60  goes  into  the  same  groove  bmnd,  or,  in  place  of  it,  a  piece  of 
copper  (fig,  62.),  and  is  movable.  Between  the  two.  is  placed  a  strip  of 
folded  paper  (^.63.),  having  the-foUowing  abbreviations  [irinted: — .No., 


class,  order,  natural  fieunily,  native  of,  sown,  cutting  planted,  grafted,  budded* 
annual,  biennial,  perennial ;  and  through  the  outside  piece  of  glass  in  firont 
of  the  tally  is*seen  the  name  written,  and  by  turning  to  the  l^ck  you  see 
noticed  the  duration  of  the  plant.  If  further  information  is  wanted,  then, 
by  taking  out  a  piece  of  wire  {fig.  64.),  fixed  perpendicularly  durou^  two 


*  All  the  figures  in  this  article  are  half  the  true  size. 
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holes  in  the  back,  you  Daay  take  out  the  paper  and  learn  all  the  particulars 
above  enumerated,  or  make  your  own  observations  on  the  spare  paper  for 
futufe  coKtaidefatkyn:  IhSlead  of  two  pieces  of  class,  to  the  largest  size,  I . 
substituted  a  piece  of  sheet  copper  at  the  back,  wnich  is  a  better  prot^on 
aeainst  the  weather.  Those  made  of  earthenware  are  much  upon  the  $^e 
plEm^  and  may  be  had  with  the  iron  ones  of  Messrs.  Bailey  and  Son,  iron- 
mongers, 247.  High  HolbonL  The  prices  of  the  three  sizes  m  iron  are  as  Al- 
lows:—  the  largest  59.),  2i,%d,  a  dozen;  the  second  size  (fig.^b,) 
2t.  3d. ;  the  third  size  {^fi^*  66.^,  2#.j  white  earthenware,  8f.  So!* ;  green 
earthenware  {Jig,  67.), 
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These  tallies  may  also  be  used  ^r  fruit 
irees,  by  having  them  made  with  a  shorter 
foot,  and  with  a  hole  pierced  to  hang  upon 
a  nail  or  tie  upon  a  tree.  —  G, 
The  above  communicatioB,  and  specimens  of  the  tallies  from  which  the 
figures  are  taken,  were  seat  us  by  the  inventor,  a  gentleman  residing 
near  Hampton,  Middlesex*  The  tellies  are  certainly  remarkabl3^  neat ;  but 
we  fear  the  efibct  of  the  weather  on  the  paper,  the  glass  not  being  puttied 
BO  as  to  exclude  the  air.  It  is  also  right  that  we  should  state  our  opinion 
candidly,  which  is,  that  there  is  by  far  too  much  machinery  about  this  tally, 
and  ^bout  varioils  other  less  intricate  ones  of  small  size.  Even  plain  cast-iron 
tftlliflR  require  repaintmg  every  three  or  four  years ;  and,  taking  their  original 
cost  and  the  cost  of  painting  and  repainting  mto  consideration,  not  to  men- 
tion that  of  painting  the  name,^  have  been  for  years  inclined  to  think  that 
for  seieds,  all  small  plants,  and  generally  for  plants  in  pots,  the  old  mode  of 
cutting  a  lath,  rubbing  in  a  little  white  \^  with  the  finger,  and,  while  it 
is  mdist,  writing*  in  the  name  with  a  pencil,  is  the  best.  For  trees  and  large 
plants  out  of  doors,  Stuart  Murray's  tally  appears  to  uii  the  best  of  the  iron 
kind,  where  the  name  at  length  is  to  be  introduced ;  but  bricks,  with  the 
improvements  of  which  they  are  susceptible,  we  should  hope  mav  be  found 
better.  As  to  wood,  Mr.  Thompson,  of  the  firuit  dq>artment  of  the  Chis- 
wick  garden,  has  found  yew-tree,  unpainted^  last  longer  than  teak  tree,  oak, 
or  red  pine,  painted  or  unpainted.  We  hope  no  reader  will  be  discouraged 
irom  sending  us  articles  or  ideas,  in  consequence  of  the  candour  of  these 
jremarks.  —  Cond, 

A  new  Budding'Knife^  —  Sir,  I  beg  jour  accq>tance  of  a  budding-knife 
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(Jig.  68.)  I  hare  had  made  14)011  a  new  and  improved  oonMr.fcti6n.    I  seQ 
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B  considerable  quantity  of  them  to  amateurs  and  ^deners,  being  also  useful 
as  pen-knives,  &c.  In  the  hafts  of  some  I  have  had  small  magnifying  glas^ 
inserted  for  botanical  purposes ;  some  I  have  also  without  a  jomt,  the 
blades  varyine  a  trifle  in  length,  to  suit  the  fancy  of  the  purchaser.  I  beg 
io  add,  that  I  have  always  considered  the  budding-knives,  such  as  are  gene- 
rally employed,  too  long  and  awkward,  for  that  nice  operation;  I  also 
t^iimc  the  cordiform  end  of  the  haft  better  adapted  to  .opening  the  incision 
in  the  bark  than  the  square  end,  and  the  neck  or  narrow  part  of  the  haft 
may  be  £rmlv  grasped  by  the  little  finger  w'hen  using  the  ligature,  instead 
of,  butcher-like,'  putting  the  knife  in  the  mouths  I  am.  Sir,  &c.  ^  WiUiam 
Godtall,  Nurseryman,  Seedsman,  and  Florist,  Hereford,  January,  1830. 
Mr,  Peaked  Vases  and  FUnver-pots  (fig,  69.)  are  well  deserving  the 
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attention  of  those  who  are  fond  of  ornamenting  their  gardens  or  grounds 
•'iirkh  objects  A>f  Mb  so^t.   We  can  tpeak  from  experience  of  the  gteat 
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beauty  of  tUe  wofkmanohip,  the  shaqmess  of  the  folia^  and  die  durability 
of  the  materiaL  We  are  very  desirous  of  seeing  classical  statues,  such  as 
those  of  Pomona,  Flora,  Ceres,  Apollo,  Diana,  &c.,  executed  in  similar  ma- 
terials, so  as  to  be  sold  at  moderate  prices.  If  any  potter  in  the  country  caa 
effect  this  it  is  Mr.  Peake.  —  Cond. 

A  groovetUboUomed  Flotoer^ot  {fig,  70.)  has  been  inrented  by  Antonio. . 

Piccioli,  curator  of  the  bo- 
tanic garden  at  Florence.* 
The  object  is  to  allow  the 
free  escape  of  the  water  fiom 
the  hole  in  the  bottom  of^ 
the  pot,  which,  when^  pota* 
are  set  either  on  smooth 
hard  surfaces,  or  soft  moist- 
sur&ces,does  not  take  place. 
[The  improvement  may  be  worth  adoption  in  very  large  pots,  but  would  be ; 
ineifec^ve  in  all  the  sqialler  si^es.]  Carnations^  and  pther  delicate  plants,  ; 
in  Florence,  Milan,  an^  other  to¥ms  in  Italy,  are  set  on  saucers,  on  small ' 
l^destats  CAS' 7|«)  IP  89  to  be  Buirounc^  by  water^    I'i'hese  saucers  i 


have  been  used  by  Madocks  and  others  in  this  country,  but  they  are  not 
i^ommon.]' — J.  A.   Lhnbeden  Hall,  July  29.  1829. 

^  Edging-TUet  of  Mr,  AUardyce.  (p.  12$.)  —  Mr.  Massie,jOup.  of  the  secre- ; 
faries  of  the  Alierdeen  horticultural  Society,  has  been  so  good  as  to  send  us  - 
one  of  these  tiksor  bricks,  which  is  8}  in.  long,  4f  wide»  1^  thick,  compact,; 
heavy,  of  uniform  surtace,  and  not  in  the  slightest  degree  twisted.  Price, 
delivered  in  Aberdeen,  50f.  per  1000 ;  delivered  in  London,  65«.  per  thou'^ 
Md.  Mr.  Massie  observes  that  ^  they  look  exceedingly  aeat  when  welf 
laid,  and  have  the  advantage  of  not  affording  a  lodgment  for  snails  and 
earwigs,  which  the  box  ed^g  invariably  does."  We  admit  the  truth  of 
what .  is  .said  respecting  harbouring  insects,  but  still  we  cannot,  altogethev 
reconcile  ourselves  to  a  bridk,  stone,  or  wooden  edging.  Ati  edging.of  box 
is  particularly  beautiful  in  winter  and  spring  from  its  deep^^reep,  when  every 
thmg  else  is  bro^.  To  feel  th^  full  influence  of  box  edgings  at  these  sea? 
sons  one  ought. to  have  visited  the  kitchen-gardens  of  Holland  and  Germany^ 
in  which  box  i&  little  used,  and  edgings  either  omitted,  or  stone,  wood,  oir 
other  9iaterial,rUsed.  One  may  know  something  of  the  difference  between 
box  and  the  want  of  it  by  looking  into  the  garden  of  the  inestimable 
Institution,"  as  Dr.  Hooker  calls  it  (p.  70.),  during  winter  or  spring,  which, 
from  the  want  of  box  .or  any  green  edging  m  most  of  the  departments,  mu^ 
be  allowed  to  be  uncommonly  dull.  It  -may  be  replied  that  a  kitchen-gar«- 
den  is  form^  for  utility,  and  not  for  omaiiient ;  but  every  one  knows  that 
the  kitchen-garden  in  the  early  part  of  spring  is  the  most  interesting  scene  in 
a  country  residence,  and  more  frequented  by  the  &mily,  and  ei^ecially  the 
females  and  their  little  children,  than  any  other. ; 

.  Jn  cases  of  very  small  gardens  in  or  near  towns,  if  we  were  to  dispense 
with  bpx  and  gravel,  we  would  employ  pavement  supported  by  piers  2  or 
3  in.  above  the  siur^e,  but  so  as  to  be  an  inch  or  two  under  the  level  of 
ihe  adjoining  borders,  as  already  described  Vol.  V.  p.  593. 

Mr.  Allardyce*s  bricks,  or  bricks  somewhat  thicker,  but  of  similar  mate- 
rial and  texture,  would  answer  well  for  numbering  or  napiing  talliea  fbr 
plants  and  trees*   The  uumber  or  name  might  eith^  be  paint^  on  the^), 
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or,  what  would  be  mcmaanMy  pvefierable,  stamped  into  the  unbnrat  faneltf 
whh  types.  Or  simk  pandls  na^  betaBedin  the  ends  of  the  bocks  toiasm^ 
fain  a  sl^  of  wood  with  a  bit     gbssglnQd  over  it,  ia  Ifr.  fitoari  lliimy'» 

manner,  so  often  recommended  .  Such  bricka  are  now  makii^  for  us  by 
Mr.  Peake  of  Tunstall,  and  we  shall  take  an  early  opportunity  of  sendiiV' 
one  to  Mr.  BSassie  for  Afr.  Allardyce.  In  the  mean  time,  we  should  be  glad 
to  know'from  the  latter  gentleman,  from  Afr.  Peake,  of  from  any  other  brick 
tMT  tile  manufacturer,  what  would  be  the  charge  for  impressing  with  type» 
>000*  bricks,  four  words  on  the  end  of  each  brick  (generic  and  specific 
name,  native  country,  and  year  ot  introduction),  the  words  avera^^  six 
letters  each,  and  all  bricks  on  which  the  words  are  misspelt  to  be  paid  for  as 
eommon  birilding  bricks.  7he  size  of  the  letters  of  the  t^  to  be  exactly 
double  that  of  the  letters  in  the  words  Gardener's  IVIagazme  on  our  cover  ^ 
or  thus,  sending  us  a  brick  or  two  :  — 


JEFFERSON!^ 
NOBILIS. 
Virginia.  1828. 


Brick  tallies,  named  in  this  way,  we  should  thii^,  would  be  the  cheapest 
and  most  durable  of  all  tallies,  and,  according  to  our  taste,  they  would  look 
better  than  any  other  in  a  botanic  garden  or  in  private  collections.  SmaU 
iron  or  wooden  tallies  placed  at  the  roots  of  larjp  old  trees,  as  at  Kew  and 
Syon,  certainly  do  not  look  so  well,  as  brick  tallies  would.  With  numbers, 
these  tallies  might  be  used  by  nurserymen*  We  should  wish  therefore  to- 
know  the  price  of  1000  brkks,  numbered  from  1  to  1000.  —  ComL 

TrdrumUting-^  WaUi  ^The  Rev.  J.  A.  H.  Grubbe  of  Stanton  St. 
Bernard,  Wiltshire^  has  taken'  out  a  patent  for  a  wall  so  named.  The 
intention  is  to  erect  thin  partitions  in  gardens  as  substitutes  for  walls,  against 
which  fruit  trees  may  be  trained,  and  through  which  the  warmth  of  the  sun 
may,  by  reason  of  thdr  thinness,  be  transmitted,  which  will  greatly  promote 
the  ripening  of  the  fruit,  and  improve  its  flavour.  The  material  proposed 
to  be  employed  for  constructing^  these  walls  or  partitions,  is  slate  of  the 
ordinary  qiialitv^  in.  slabs  of  the  kind  usually  applied  to  the  roofing  of 
houses.  i*on  frames  are  proposed  to  be  prepared  for  the  reception  of  the 
slates,  like  the  frames  of  windows  [wkh  noles  in  both  sides  for  inserting 
wires  to  serve  as  a  trelHs],  and  the  slates  being  cut  to  proper  shapes  and 
dimensions,  may  be  secured  in  the  rebates  of  the  frame,  by  putty,  in  the 
vame  way  as  glass.  These  frames  are  to  be  from  6  to  8  ft.  wide,  and  of  a 
suitable  height,  and  may  be  joined  together  side  by  side,  by  rebates  or 
flenges,  and  neld  fast  by  screws,  bolts,  pins,  or  staples,  or  in  anv  wa^.that 
may  be  found  desirable  to  secure  them  firmly.  Temporary  blocks  of  stonfe 
'may  be  placed  along  the  ground  to  support  the  partitions,  with  cross  pieces 
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(o  receive  standards  or  slkht  buttresses,  to  keep  the  waU  or  par^tion  per- 
pendicular ;  and  against  the  face  of  the  wall  trellis-work  of  wood,  or  other 
lit  material,  ma^  be  placed,  for  the  support  of  the  branches  of  the  trees. 
Walls  or  partitions  tor  gardens  formeci  in  this  ivay  will  transmit  the  heat 
of  the  sun  through  them ;  and  hence  fruit,  which  may  be  growing  against 
these  walls  haying  a  northern  aspect,  will  receive  the  beneSt  of  die  sun's 
warmth,  transmitted  through  the  slates.  In  the  construction  of  these  trans- 
mitting walls,  the  patentee  does  not  confine  himself  to  slate,  but  considers 
that  plates  of  iron,  applied  in  the  same  way,  might  answer  the  purpose 
nearly  as  well,  provided  that  their  surfaces  were  olackened,  which  would 
cause  them  to  absorb  more  of  the  solar  rays.  Even  frames  of  glass  misht 
answer  the  purpose,  applied  in  the  same  manner,  and  perhaps  some  other 
materials  nught  do ;  but  it  is  desirable  that  the  frames  should  be  light  enouj^ 
to  admit  of  their  being  removed  without  difficulty,  in  order  that  these  par* 
titions  may  be  shifted  from  place  to  place  [put  under  cover  during  winter], 
and  set  up  in  different  parts  of  the  garden,  as  convenience  may  dictate. 
{NeuftotCt  Joumaly  vol.  iii.  p.  257^  f 

A  Composition  for  the  Shoes  of  Geardeners.  —  Sir,  Perceiving  how  assidu* 
ous,  and  I  may  say  public-spirited,  you  are  in  recommending  any  measures 
calculated  to  increase  the  comforts  of  working  gardeners',  particularly  in 
providing  them  with  sabots,  or  wooden  shoes,  to  protect  the  feet  from  cold 
during  the  pruning  season  (Vol.  V.  p.  575,\  I  venture  to  send  you  the  follow- 
ing receipt  for  a  composition  or  ointment  tor  shoes,  which  I  have  myself  long 
been  in  the  habit  ofusing,  and  have  found,  by  experience^  to  be  a  very  ex- 
cellent one.  However  familiu*  this  or  simihu:  receipts  may  be  to  some  of 
your  readers,  to  others  it  may  be  unknown,  and  therefore  acceptable :  — 
Take  1  pint  of  boiled  linseed  oil ;  2  oz.  yellow  wax ;  1  oz.  Burgundy  pitch ; 
2  oz.  spirit  of  turpentine.  Melt  the  ingredients  well  together,  over  a  slow 
fire,  and  apply  the  composition  to  the  stioes  with  an  ordmary  brush,  repeat- 
ing the  operation  as  of^en  as  the  ointment  will  drv  in.  Take  care  to  rub  it 
well  into  the  seams,  and  set  the  shoes  to  dry  in  the  sun.  This  composition 
not  only  renders  the  shoes  more  impervious  to  wet,  but  preserves  and  gives 
a  tone  to  the  leather,  and  enables  it  afterwards  to  take  an  exceedingly  fine 
polish  fi*om  blacking.  I  would,  therefore,  recommend  its  use,  not  only  fox 
strong  shoes  to  gardeners,  farmers,  sportsmen,  &c.,  who  are  obliged  to  be 
much  exposed  to  the  wet,  but  for  shoes  and  boots  in  general.*  The  com- 
position may  be  kept  in  an  earthen  cup  or  gallipot  for  a  length  of  time,  and 
mid  by  for  use  as  occasion  requires. 

■  *<  Si  quid  novisti  rectius  istis, 
Candidus  imperti;  si  non,  his  utere  mecum.** 

I  am.  Sir,  yours,  &c.  — Dryshod,   Jan,  9. 1630« 

Packing  FruU  Trees  for  Ejiwniation, —  Sir,  The  following  ia  the  plan 
adopted  by  Mr.  Prince  of  New  Yoric,  in  packing  fruit  trees,  and  which  1  can 
recommend,  Scorn  experience,  to  your  readers :  As  soon  as  the  tree  is  taken 
out  of  the  ground,  the  roots  are  dipped  in  a  thick  mixture  of  earth  and  wato*. 
The  roots  are  then  tied  in  bundles,  and  dipped  in  all  at  once,  and  a  mat  ia 
kipped  over  them,  to  keep  the  earth  round  them  together.  They  are  after- 
wards placed  in  a  box,  and  a  piece  of  wood  is  fixcS  across  the  box,  over 
the  top  part  of  the  roots,  to  prevent  .them  fixim  moving,  as  the  branches  are 
not  lap[:Hed  up  at  all.  I  have  had  trees  packed  in  this  manner,  which  have 
remained  in  the  above  condition  four  months;  and,  when  unpacked,  Che 
roots  were  throwing  out  new  fibres.  This  occuired  last  spring;  and, 
although  the  season  was  so  unfiivouiid>le,  the  trees  made  exceedingly  fine 
strong  shoots.  The  plan  adopted  by  Messrs.  Buel  and  Wilson,  of  the  Al- 
bany nursery,  in  packing  their  fruit  trees,  is  as  follows :  —  They  dip  the 
roots  well  in  a  mixture  of  earth  and  water ;  but  instead  of  lapping  the  roots 
in  a  mat,  they  lay  them  in  the  end  of  the  box,  and  fill  in  between  them  with 
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wet  moBs ;  so  that  the  iid  of  the  box  presses  agnnst  the  moss,  and  thus  pre- 
vents the  roots  from  being  shaken.  I,  however,  consider  die  plan  of  lapping- 
the  roots  in  a  mat  superior  to  that  of  filling  in  wiUi  wet  moss,  because  a  damp- 
ness proceeds  from  the  moss,  which  produces  a  mildew  on  die  branches 
of  the  trees  so  packed.  This  has  been  the  case  widi  tnes  diat  I  have 
received  packed  m  this  way ;  but,  after  they  had  been  unpadced  for  a  short 
time,  the  mildew  disappeared.  The  trees  which  I  recdvedthis  season,  fi^m 
Messrs.  Buel  and  Wilson,  are :  — 

Namci.  NatiTe  country.  When  in  u«e.  Price 

Beauty  of  the  West  A.  -  Caynga  -  Dec.  to  March  -  25  cents, 

Caynga  Redstreak  A.  -  Caynga  -  Dec.  to  March  -  25 

Fameuse  A.        -  -  Canada  .  -  Nov.  to  Feb.  -  25 

Jonathan  A.   •   -  -  Esopus  •    -  -  Dec.  to  April.  — 

Vermont  Nonpareil  A.  -  Vermont  -  Winter  -  25 

^^.1*^)^'""  '^''^'"^}  New  York       -  :       -  -25 

Pomone  Gijs  A..         -   Canada  -  Oct  to  Feb,  -  25 

Shaw,  a  fiiVourite  winter )                            ^  ^  lui  ok 

apple           -         •  J  ^^P^      -.  •         ^  May  -  25 

8ee&  no  further  A.        -   New  England  -  Oct  to  Febu  -  25 

Sapson  A.        -         -   Rhode  Island  -  Aug.  to  Oct  -  25 

Straat,  a  favourite  autumn }  t:,  a   ^  ^   t  ok 

apple       -       .      .  f  Esopus  -  Sept.  to  Jan.  -  25  • 

Newton  Pippin  A.,green  -   Long  Island  -  Nov.  to  May  -  25 

Yellow  ditto        -       -   Long  Island  -  Nov.  to  June. 

Amour,  fine  winter  apple   Albany      -  -         —  -  25 

Pound  Peach      -        -  —  -  September  -  25 

Washington  Plum    '     -  —  .         ^  -  50 

Stephen's  Oenessee  Pear,  >    _  .  371. 

a  fine  autumn  variety  -  J  *  - 

Washington  Pear  •        -  —  -         —  -  37  J 

— ikr.  Saul.    Sulyard  Street,  Lancatter,  Feb.  15.  1830. 

Fnnt  Trees  {Pears  and  Apples)  were  taken  out  to  Madras,  in  1793,  by  Mr. 
Main,  in  a  box  of  damp  moss ;  the  moss  was  damp  when  the  trees  were 
packed,  not.touched  by  the  way,  and,  after  a  voyage  of  three  months,  was 
found  drv,  but  the  trees  alive.  Some  goosebemes  and  currants,  wliich 
were  packed  with  them,  were  dead.  The  vessel  sailed  from  London  on 
Jan.  1.,  and  arrived  the  beginning  of  April.  The  trees  came  from  Messrs. 
Loddiges.  —  Cond, 

Garden  Operations  fit  for  Ladies,  —  We  have  seen  some  very  handsome 
pruning  instruments  of  the  sUding-shears  description,-  manufactured  by  Steers 
and  Wilkinson  of  Sheffield,  {fig.  72.)  The  largest  si2e,  resembling  common 
hedge-shears  {a\  cost  about  15«.  a  pair;  and  with  them  a  man  may  cut 
through  a  brancn  as  thick  as  his  arm  with  ease.  The  smaller  sizes,  at  from 
4es.  upwards,  are  particularly  adapted  for  gardening  ladies,  as,  witli  them, 
the  most  ddicate  nand  and  arm  may  cut  off  branches  from  prickly  or  thorny 
plants,  or  from  trees  and  shrubs  of  any  kind,  half  an  inch  m  diameter.  By 
using  both  hands,  the  most  delicate  person  may  cut  through  a  branch  of  an 
inch  in  diameter.  The  'great  advantage  of  these  instruments,  as  we  have 
stated  in  our  Encvc.  of  Gard.,  is,  that  they  amputate  by  a  draw-cut  like  a 
knife,  instead  of  by  a  crushixig  cut  like  common  scissors  or  hedge  shears* 
This  is  effected  by  the  spring  levers  (b  and  e),  and  the  oblong  opening  (c^ 
by  which  a  compoimd  motion  is  proauced  in  the  cutting  blades  (d  and /) 
Neither  these  instruments,  nor  the  very  excellent  grape  and  flower 
gatherer  (g),  manufiEictured  by  the  same  partv,  are  of  recent  inventioBj 
but  they  have  been  improved  on  bv  Messrs. Wilkinson  in  various  ways ;  and 
are  so  admirably  adapted  for  lady-gardeners,  that,*considering  the  viewa 
we  have  as  to  the  suitableness  of  certain  parts  of  gardening  for  females,  we 
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caiinot  sufRciently  recommend  them.  We  would  wkh  every  lady,  who  Hve» 
in  the  country  not  only  to  be  fond  of  botany,  to  collect  specimens,  dry 


them  between  blotting-paper  compressed  witlfa  bag  of  hot  sand,  and  then 
gum  them  into  a  ledger  indexed  according  to  the  natural  system ;  but  we 
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would  wish  i^em  to  deVote  a  portion  ot^fteey  day,  ki  favourable  weatfaer  in 
tbe  open  airland  in  un&Yourable  weather  vnder  a  veranda  or  in  a  green-house, 
to  some  of  the  lighter  operations  of  gardening,for  health's  sake,  and  for  giving 
a  zest  to  in^or  enjoyments.  Cutting  out  weeds  with  a  lifht  spud,  which 
does  not  require  stooj^uig ;  stirring  the  sar&uce  with  a  light  two^pron^ 
spud,  the:  prongs  of  which  need  not  be  much  larger  than  those  of  a  earving- 
fork,  and  the  handle  of  willow  or  poplar,  or  cane  not  thicker  than  a  fishings 
rod;  and  pruning,  with  the  sliding^snears,  shrubs  from  3  to  7  ft.  hijrii,  are 
operations  which  do  not  require  stooping,  and  which  may  be  performed 
during  the  hottest  sunshine,  by  the  use  of  an  Epinal  hat,  or  a  broad-brim- 
med straw  hat,  or  other  light  broad-brimmed  hat  of  any  sort.  Thinning  out 
and  tying  up  herbaceous  plants  and  low  shrubs;  tymg  up  climbers  and 
twiners,  and  tying  the  shoots  of  trained  trees  to  trellises  or  to  nails,  with  eyes 
fixed  in  the  walls ;  cutting  off  decayed  flowers,  flower-stems,  withered  roses, 
and  dead  points  of  shoots  and  leaves ;  and  pruning  shrubs  under  3  f^.  high, 
require  stooping,  and  are  fit  operations  for  the  mornings  and  evenings,  and 
for  cloudy  weather.  Watering  is  best  performed  in  the  evening ;  and,  if 
any  lady  wishes  to  do  this  in  a  masterly  manner,  she  ought  to  have  one  of 
Siebe's  rotatory  ^den-enginies,  fitted  up  with  a  wheel  and  handles  like  a 
wheelbarrow :  tms  she  'may  wheel  along  the  walks ;  and,  by  an  opera- 
tion not  too  severe  for  a  healthy  young  woman,  and  which  would  add 
greatly  to  the  strength  of  her  arms  and  the  tranquillity  of  her  nights,  throw 
5ie  water  from  30  to  40  ft.  in  every  direction.  We  would  much  rather  see 
ladies  at  these  operations  common  to  all  countries,  than  see  them  shifting 
and  otherwise  working  with  sickly  hot-house  plants  in  pots,  which  cannot 
be  done  well  without  more  or  less  affecting  the  hands.  Watering  with  a 
light  or  small-sized  Reid's  syringe,  or  Macdougal's  syringe,  would  not,  per- 
haps, be  an  unfitting  operation  for  a  lady ;  but  the  best  of  all  lAay  be 
watering  with  a  neat  little  green  flower-pot,  the  supply  of  water  bemg  near 
at  hand, 'and  obtained  from  a  cock,  on  no  account  by  dipping,  or  carried 
to  her  by  some  attendant  friend  or  maid.  The  care  and  watering  of  neat 
little  alpine  plants  in  pots  is  what  most  ladies  are  very  fond  of;  and  one 
of  the  prinapal  enjoptients  of  city  ladies,  who  know  plants  only  or  chiefly 
as  pictures,  consists  in  performing  this  operation.  The  plants  to  be  pre- 
sented to  such  amateurs  ought  to  be  plants  that  require  water  at  least  once 
a  day,  and  that  grow  fiist  to  require  tying  up,  and  make  fireq  uent  dead  leaves 
to  require  picking  and  dressing.  The  principle  is,  someUiing  to  be  taken 
care  of,  ana  to  care  for  and  depend  on  us;  something  that  requires  labour, 
the  beginning  and  ending  of  all  improvement  and  enjoyment.  Having  said 
so  much  respecting  garden  operations  fit  for  ladies,  we  shall  add  that  we 
should  feel  extremely  obliged  to  any  lady  living  in  a  district  much  in  the 
trade  of  working  in  straw,  if  she  would  undertake  to  set  us  a  few  Epinal 
ha(s  manufactured,  and  sent  to  Cormackand  Sinclair's  Vuidarium  (p.  379.) 
for  sale.  These  hats  do  not  require  the  straw  to  be  plattod,  and  they  would 
come,  we  thicJi,  exceedingly  cheap,  and  fit  both  for  rich  and  poor.'  We  will 
send  our  pattern  hat  to  the  first  lady  who  writes  that  she  will  undertake 
this  service  for  her  countrywomen.^  To  recur  to  the  sliding-shears,  they 
may  be  had  through  any  ironmonger  or  seedsman.  —  Cond, 

Hdve2i  purj)ttrca  Sweet  Fl.  Aust.  1. 13.  —  Our  first  knowledge  of  this 
beautiful  species  of  H6ve0  is  derived  from  the  above-cited  work  (the  dis- 
continuance of  which  must  be  regretted  by  every  botanist  and  cultivator), 
where  a  good  figure  and  detailed  description  may  be  seen ;  but,  as  necessa^ 
rily  only  a  solitary,  branch  is  there  displayed,  it  does  not  convey  a  correct 
idea  of  the  growth  and  beautiful  appearance  of  the  species.  My  plant  is 
erect,  with  numerous  branches,  about  34  fb.  in  height,  presenting  a  fine 
bushy  shrub  from  the  ground  upwards,  wnich  is  now  in  a  temperatore  of 
50®  to  55°,  proftisely  covered  witn  elegant,  pale-purple,  odoriferous  flowers. 
It' is  sitoated  among  other  plants  in  a  small  pit  3  ft.  deq),with  about  a  foot 
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of  chalk  dndnige ;  the  rumamdflr  is  oMmpoised  of  rieh  turfv  loam  and  peat^ 
From  its  luxunant  and  healthy  8tate>  it  would  evidently  acunit  of  being  cul- 
tivated  in  a  wanner  atmosphere,  so  as  to  produce  its  flower  in  Decembery 
which  would  materiaUy  eniiaace  its  value,  from  there  being  so  few  flowen 
in  blossom  at  that  season  of  the  year.  After  flowering,  and  durinc  the 
teimmer  months,  it  will  be  advisable  to  allow  it  plenty  of  air,  in  order  ta 
preserve  it  in  health,  and  a  proper  state  for  flowenng  the  subecouwt  s^sqb. 
)n  a  border  ef  the  conservatonr,  its  more,  oatutal  situation^  tne  period  of . 
flowering  is  March,  where,  if  it  is  carefullv  impregnated,  it.srill  produce 
seeds,  which  is,  I  believe,  the  only  mode  of  prdpagatioQ,  except  occasion- 
ally by  layers  of  the  young  shoots.  —  G,  P,  AXJl.  Jan.  28.  1830. 

Argemone  mexicana,  —  Lunan,  in  his  H6rku  Jwmncennty  gives  a  curioua 
history  of  the  discovery  of  the  narcotic  properties  of  the  seeds  of  this  plant. 
It  appears  that  one  night  a  runaway  aegro  visited  a  sheep  fann,  guarded  by 
an  old  and  infirm  watchman^  and  denred  him.  to  select  the  finest  of  the 
flock  for  his  supper.  The  old  man,  conscious  of  his  inal^ty  to  resist, 
yielded  an  marent  coDaenty  hut  asked  his  visitor  to  smoke  a  pipe  with  him 
first,  to  which  he  oooMnfeed;  the  old  man  thea  sli^y  mixed  a  few  grains  of 
Jfgemdne  aeeda  wach  the  tobacco,  before  giving  it  to  his  visitor,  who  took  it, 
«nsu«picioa0  flf  bann,  but  before  he  had  half  smoked  out  the  pipe,  he  fell 
Into  motofuA  aieep,  dormg  whidi  the  watdmian  had  him  secured  an4 
bowM;  and  finding  lumself  on  awaking  a  prisoner,  he  declared  the  old  man 
Ittd  aaed  Oheah.  Such  is  an  abstract  of  Lunan's  tale^  which  fiimishes 
Mne  usefiil  practical  suggestions. —  fT.  Hamlton^  Oxford  Place^  Plymouth^ 
Mordi  I.  183a 

The  D^Hckoe  tetntgonSMtiu  is  a  moet  valuable  agricultural  plant ;  as,  when 
aown  about  November,  Deceidber,  or  January,  it  covers  the  ground  with  a 
4ense  mass  of  vegetation,  effectuall;^  securing  the  soil  from  the  acdon  of 
jthe  sun,  and  afibidinff  a.  most  nutritious  pasturage  to  cows,  who  devour  it 
grecdilpr  when  penned  upon  it,,  givipg  an.  increa^  quantity  of  milk,  and 
enrichu^  the  ^undboth  with  their  manure,  and  with  the  quantity  of  un- 
consum^  vegetable  matter*  iriiich  they  tread  into  the  ground.  The  plant 
lowers  about  July  and  August^  and,  if  sown  near  that  time,  flowers  and  dies 
without  any  luxuriance  of  growth.  « The  pods  resemble  those  of  the  Stizo- 
lobium  phmens,  but  want  the  stinijine  pubescence.  The^  are,  however, 
.when  young,  often  nustaken  for  this  Last,  and  eradicated  in  consequence^ 
The  yoimg. beans  resemble  Windsor  beans,  and  are  excellent  for  the  table; 
but  as  they  advance  to  maturity  they  become  unwholesome,  and  produce 
disorders  of  the  stomach  and  bowels.  —  Id, 

The  Cow  Tree^  Palo  de  Vaca,  or  milk  tree  of  Demerara,  of  which  plants 
were  lately  brought 'to- this  country  by  Mr.  Fanning  of  Caraccas,  has  been 
examined  by  Mr.  Amott  of  Edinburgh,  who,  fi*om  specimens  not  very  perfect, 
considers  it  to  be  a  Tabemaemontana.  Mr.  Don  thought  it  a  Br6simum. 
Mr.  Arhott  has  little  doubt  of  its  belonffmg  to  ApoafassR^  though  heobsdhres 
the  usual  properties  of  the  milk  of  wis  order  are  deleterious.  Future 
observations  may,  however,  perhaps  ascertain  similar  mild  qualities  in  other 
species  of  Tabernaemont^uui,  especially  in  their  young  branches,  or  when 
the  sap  is  on  the  ascent,  and  before  it  is  elaborated.  Among  the  ilscle- 
^is^ydem  of  Brown,  which  have  similar  baneful  properties,  and.  which  many 
botanists  indeed  consider  a  mere  section  of  ilpocynese,  an  instance  is  also 
known  of  the  milk  being  wholesome.  I  allude  to  a  plant  found  in  Ceylon^ 
which  the  natives  call  Kiriachuna,  from  kiri  (milk),  and  who-  employ  its 
•milky  juice  when  the  nulk  of  animals  cannot  be  procured;  its  leaves  are 
even  boiled  by  them  as  a  substitute  in  such  dishes  as  require  to  be  dressed 
with  milk :  it  is  the  Gyitm^a  lactfferum  of  Brown;  The  young  shoots  of 
several  species  of  plants  belonging  to  both  the  ^Isdepi^^s  and  ilpoc^nes 
are  used  as  food.*'  (  JametofCtJoumaly  p.  320.,  April  1830.) 
-    The  Mehnciio  d^OloVy  Cucwm  sp.?— No  notice  has  yet  I  believe  been 
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taken  of  the  Meioneito,  which  is  undoubtedly  a  new  cnedea  of  CQcum&« 
The  seeds  should  be  sown  in  a  hot-bed  in  January  or  February,  the  young 
plants  cut  down  and  shifted  into  lai^  pots  several  times  bdfore  the  begin- 
ning of  April,  and  then  planted  out  m  a  common  melon  frame,  with  a  jood 
strong  bottom  heat,  in  which  they  will  flower  aihd  firuit  abundantly  in  June, 
July,  and  August.  By  no  other  plan  is  a  crop  certain,  as  the  J>uke  of 
Portland's  gardener  can  tell  you,  and  as  Pontey  knows,  never  having  olv 
tained  fruit  since  the  first  year*  W,  Hemultan.  Ojfird  Place,  Pfymmth, 
Nbv.  7.  1829. 

Strawberries,^  Thvi  fruit  has  engaged  the  attention  of  so  many  able 
pens,  that  it  may  appear  almost  presumption  to  add  to  the  list ;  yet  the  hip^ 
estimation  in  which  the  fruit  is  deservedl^r  and  universally  held  may  justify 
a  few  more  words  on  the  subject,  the  object  of  which  is  to  protract  their 
enjoyment  to  a  later  period  than,  at  least,  I  had  till  very  lately  contemplated 
possible.  In  the  spnn^  of  this  year,  I  turned  out  of  pots,  in  which  thev 
oad  been  kept  all  the  winter,  about  100  plants  of  Keen's  seedlings,  whica 
showed  no  (usposition  to  blow;  my  object  was  to  obtain  strong  runners  for 
my  next  year's  potting.  -  After  some  time^  about  a  third  of  these  plants 
came  into  blossom,  and  have  continued  to  bear  in  succession  until  this 
month,  leaving  many  unripe  berries  on  the  plants.  I  am  aware  that  the 
showery  season  may  have  greatly  contributed  to  produce  this  unusual 
efiect ;  but  to  those  to  whom  so  late  a  crop  is  an  important  or  even  a  de« 
sirable  object,  the  means  of  supplying  the  want  of  ram  will  readily  present 
themselves.  — J,  M.   Brighton,  JVohl  1829. 

Potatoes  are  a  very  fit  esculent  to  lower  the  food  of  the  opulent,  and  to 
^nninish  their  consumption  of  richer  viands  {  but  as  the  sole  support  of  the 
poor,  as  a  substitute  tor  bread,  they  are  totdilv  inadequate.  Man  cannot 
five  upon  them  long,  in  health  and  strength,  whatever  mav  be  said  of  the 
Irish.  Bread'  replenishes  the  system  of  itself  unaided  by  flesh  meats; 
whilst  the  potato  provokes  and  nurses  a  d^ire  of  ardent  spuitB,  and  phices 
the  individual  so  miserably  fed  in  the  situation  of  a  traveller,  wIkh  his  fiure 
being  coarser  than  usual,  finds  consolation  in  extending  the  indulgence  of 
strong  potations.  Poor  nourishment  may  drive  a  whole  people  into  habits 
t>f  drunkenness,  into  which,  with .  better  nre,  few,  comparatively,  would  be 
led :  thus  we  may  soon  see  the  hitherto  steady,  industnous,  joyous  English 
-people,  changed  into  a  nation  of  miserable  turbulent  drunkards.  (7bi€»^ 
Oct.  28. 1829.) 


Art.  II.  Foreign  Notices* 
FRANCE. 

.  A  Subscription  Pwk  and  Warren  fir  Field  Sports, —  The  Brapeau 
Blanc  gives,  notice  of  an  association  of  a  new  kind,  for  the  purpose  ofena- 
bling  persons  of  all  ranks  to  enjoy  the  pleasure  of  the  chase.  A  park  of 
great  extent  is,  it  is  said,  taken  on  lease  at  no  great  distance  from  Paris ;  its 
extent  is  above  6000  acres,  partly  arable,  and  partly  forest  ground.  The 
plan  is,  to  open  it  to  subscribers  during  six  months,  viz.  from  September  I. 
to  March  1.,  an  ample  stock  of  game  being  secured  in  preserves.  Part  of 
the  shares  are,  it  is  said,  already  bought  up,  and  the  purchase  of  the  renCiain- 
der  is  recommended  to  all  amateurs  of  sporting,  as  bringing  within  the  reach 
of  almost  every  class  an  amusement  hitherto  confined  to  men  of  fortune. 
(Scotsman,  Jan.  9.  1830.) 

We  rejoice  in  this,  as  we  do  in  every  attempt  to  bring  those  pleasures, 
which  at  present  almost  exclusively  belong  to  the  rich,  within  the  reach  of 
their  poorer  brethren.  Knowledge  and  accomplishments,  spOrts  and  recree 
^ations,  fine  clothes  and  comfortable  houses,  were  all  rare  and  exclusive  pos- 
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peBSkWB  a  oentur^  ago ;  m  a  century  Bence  they  will  probaUy  be  coii8idere4 
necessaries  of  life  to  the  general  mass  of  society  in  Europe ;  at  least  in 
France,  Germany,  and  England. —  Cond. 

A  new  Pattifl^^  certainly  the  finest  of  the  whole  genus,  between  P. 
T8cem6sa  and  F.  Rermisina  [?],  has  been  raised  here,  and  will  be  given  out 
under  the  name  of  P.  Ix>udonkifia.~  JVop.  JBaumann.  JSolwilier  on  the 
Upper  Rhiney  Dec,  1.  1829. 

A  hardy  Ceandthiu,  with  fine  blue  flowers,  received  firom  America  under 
the  name  of  C.  ovtltus,  will  be  on  sale  next  spring.  —  Id. 

TiUa  adrea^  a  new  variety  of  *the  common  lime,  found  in  a  forest  in  this 
neighbourhood,  is  already  on  sale ;  it  is  a  beautiful  and  singular  plant ;  it 
will  not  graft  on  T,  europss'a,  but  takes  freely  on  T,  americana.  A  problem, 
/or  vc^getable  physiology  to  solve.' — Id, 

GERMANY. 

Weather  at  JfunicA.— It  ma;^  deserve  recording,  as  an  instance  of  that 
Qctensive  range  of  the  changes  in  atmospherical  temperature  which  some« 
times  take  *place,  that  when  we  were  at  Munich  last  autumn,  a  fall  of  snow 
(melting,  however,  as  it  fell )  occurred  so  unusually  earlv  as  on  the  7th  and 
8th  of  October,  and  that  tne  English  papers  stated,  that  on  one  of  die 
same  days  the  stase  coaches  had  come  mto  Dover  and  other  places  on  the 
coast,  covered  wiu  snow.  —  W.  S,   Florence,  Jan,  2,  1830. 

The  District  between  Ung  and  SaUzbwrg  in  Bavaria,'-^!  hope  when  you 
next  visit  the  Continent  you  vrill  be  able  to  take  in  and  give  us  an  account 
of  the  district  between  Ling  and  Saltzbui^g,  which  (the  Tvrol  excepted) 
pleased  me  far  more  than  any  other  [)ortion  of  our  aummers  tour  of  2000 
miles,  partly  frop  the  natural  beauties  of  the  country  itself  which  much 
of  the  way  resembled  a  drive  through  an  Enpjish  park,  but  chiefly  oi^ 
account  of  the  universal  marks  of  prosperity  exhibited  b^  the  houses  of  th^ 
peasants,  which  were  so  gaily  painted,  their  gardens  so  trim,  and  everything 
around  so  neat  and  orderiy,  the  very  dun^hiUs,  when  in  firont  of  the  houses 
j(which  they  rardy  are),  being  concealed  with  a  wall  and  top  of  neat  boards,  so 
as  to  present  a  delightml  proof  of  well-bein^  and  comfort,  the  cause  of  whic^ 
'1  should  have  liked  much  to  have  investigated,  if  my  health  would  have 
allowed.  [No  man  has  a  house  in  Bavaria  without  land  attached.]  Thia 
enouiry,  I  trust,  you  will  some  time  or  other  devote  a  few  days  to  in  passing 
jto  Vienna ;  and  I  only  wish  it  were  possible  for  you  to  spend  six  months 
every  year  in  viewing  and  explaining  a  thousand  other  interesting  points  of 
Continental  rural  and  domestic  economy,  of  which  books  of  travels,  all 
filled  with  endless  repetition  of  descr^tions  of  churches  and  palaces,  and 
almost  always  false  descriptions,  give  not  the  slightest  hint,  ana  of  which  it 
.is  mcredible  how  little  is  known  in  England,  considering  the  cart-loads  of 
teveis  that  the  last  twentpr  years  have  produced. 

We  thought  of  wintering  at  Rome,  but  having  met  with  (for  Italy)  a 
Tery  good  school  for  my  two  sons,  who  are  fast  getting  to  speak  Itedian  as 
^enSy  as  the^  do  French  and  German,  and  having  besides  stumbled  oni 
delightfhl  lodgings,  a  first  story  of  ten  rooms  lookmg  in  part  on  a  larse 
■c6nvent  garden,  and  behind  on  the  large  Jardin  Anglais  ot  the  Marquis  (I 
forget  his  name),  we  shall  remain  here  for  at  least  U  month  or  two  longer. 
Yours,  &c. —  W.  &   Florence,  Jan,  2.  1830. 

HOLLAND. 

Mr.  Kmghfs  Vint  to  Haarlem,  —  Mr.  Knight  of  the  Exotic  Nursery, 
King's  Road,  spent  a  fortnight  in  the  bulb  district,  in  April  last,  and  was 
-very  much  gratified  with  his  visit.  He  had  been  in  Holland  and  the  Ne» 
therlands  several  times  before,  but  never  diiring  the  blooming  of  the  hya- 
cinths. He  saw,  he  supposes^  upwards  of  100  acres  covered  with  this  plant 
In  bloom,  jcommendng  on  the  road  from  Leyd^n  to  Haarlem,  five  or  six 
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miles  from  'the  latter  place.  It  seems  the  so9  in  Haarlem  is  now 'wbm  oni^ 
and  no  longer  fit  to  grow  hyacinths  in  sufficient  vigour ;  and  the  ^werS, 
therefore,  send  their  bulbs  to  be  grown,  by  contract,  on  lands  in  the  neieh- 
l>ourhood  of  Ovenreen  and  odier  places,  in  the  same  manner  as  die  London 
seedsmen  send  seeds  to  be  .grown  by  country  seed-growers  in  Essex  and 
Korfolk.  Wherever  the  bulbs  do  5Vb1I,  he  observed  the  soil  to  be  of  the 
lightest  description  of  sand,  such  as  can  be  blown  away  by  the  wind ;  and 
^e  water  stands  under  it  not  nearer  the  surface  than  15  in.,  nor  fiuther 
below  it  than  2  ft.  6  in.  This,  it  seems,  is  the  level  of  the  water  in  th^ 
adjoining  cands  and  ditches ;  and  it  is  owing  mainly  to  the  points  of  the 
fibres  gomgdown  to  this  water,  that  the  plants  are  so  finesh  and  vigorous,  whil^ 
the  dry  eand  above  prevents  their  bulbs  from  being  rotted.  a  proof  of 
the  exceeding  liffhtaess  of  the  soil,  immediately  after  putting  in  a  crop  in  the 
aprinff  season,  the  sur&ce  is  raked,  generally  thrown  into  beds,  and,  from 
barrels,  wheeled  along  the  alleys  between,  cow-dung  and  water  are  thrown 
over  the  surfiice  with  a  scoop,  so  as  to  cover  it  all  with  a  thin  cruiit,  throudi 
which  the  finest  seeds  vegetate,  and  without  which  the  entire  surface  would 
be  blown  away :  the  cow-dung  is  taken  firesh  from  the  eow-house.  In  these 
cow-houses  no  litter  is  used ;  the  cattle  stand  on  a  level  surface  paved  with 
brick  ;  immediately  bciiind  the  cows  is  a  gutter,  from  which  the  liquid  part 
of  the  manure  runs  ofi^  into  tanks  to  ferment,  and  the  remaining  part  is 
taken  from  the  gutter  for  immediate  use,  in  the  manner  mentiotied.  The 
cow  is  fastened  by  two  ropes,  one  proceeding  from  each  aide  through  a  rmg 
in  a  post,  and  with  a  weigiit  at  the  end  ;  the  two  weights,  as  in  the  case  <n 
horses  so  tied,  tendmf  to  keep  the<^w  in  tlie  middle  of  the  stall.  8he  eata 
out  of  a  trough,  which  is  supplied  from  a  broad  pessc^  in  fhmt  of  the 
heads ;  and  there  is  also  a  broad  nassa^  behind  the  gutter.  The  points  of 
Che  cows'  tails  are  all  tied  to  tne  eeiling  or  roof,  to  prevent  them  from 
throppinff  into  the  gutter  when  the  cow  lies  down,  or  frxMn  whiskine 
about  while  the  operation  of  milking  is  going  forward.  They  are  combed^ 
brushed,  and  kept  covered  with  a  eloth  during  winter ;  and  in  spring,  when 
they  are  first  allowed  to  go  out  and  graze,  tney  are  clothed  with  a  sheet 
till  the  weather  becomes  decidedly  warm.  {See  Encyc.  ofAgr,y  §  516.) 

Bfr.  Knight  found  fordns  going  forward  in  the  manner  wnich  we  hsve 
described  as  practised  at  Hy&nds  {VoL  IIL  p,  885.) ;  raspberries  ri{>e,  and 
cauliflowers  cut,  about  the  middle  of  April.  He  was  nrach  taken  with  the 
atandard  fruit-trees  generally  trained  in  a  pyramidal  form ;  and  with  curious 
dwarfs,  some  of  them  saucer-shaped,  10  ft.  diameter,  and  not  more  than  3  ft 
high ;  others  in  the'form  of  a  bowl;  others  with  a  stem  1  ft.  hi^h,  with  only 
two  branches  proceeding  from  it,  perfectly  horizontal  in  pontion,  and  in 
opposite  (firections,  with  shoots  covered  with  ^urs  rising  pcfpendicuiarly 
fn>m  these  two  horizontal  branches,  at  equal  <fistances ;  those  in  the  centre^ 
S  ft,  high,  gradually  diminishing  to  1  fL  at  the  extremities,  and  having,  alto- 
^ther,  a  strangely  artificial  appearance.  These  trees  occur  now  and  then 
m  pleasure-grounds  as  odd  ornaments,  much  in  the  same  way  as  we  graft 
dwarf  or  drooping  shrubs,  such  as  C^tisus  purpureus,  or  some  of  the  robi- 
nias  or  can^anas,  on  the  top  of  tall  stems.  * 
Among  cfomestic  improvements,  Mr.  Knight  notieed  « Jbot^eraper  fir 
utndy  wUs  73.},  which  connsts  simply 
of  a  small  bridge,  formed  by  fixing  aron  bAia 
in  the  drcumference  of  two  segments  of 
ovals.  The  sand  drops  between  the  bars ; 
and,  when  the  space  is  filled,  the  scn^  is 
removed. 

He  also  observed  a  machine  in  use  for  beating  stair-carpets  and  long 
covers  for  tables,  {fig.  74<.)  This  may  be  described  as  consisting  of  two 
ladders,  about  6  ft.  long  each,  joined  by  hinges  at  the  middle  (a),  and  ap* 
|)ended-to  shorter  ladders  (p  c)y«l80,  by  hinges.    These  hinges  admit  of 


finding '  up  the  machi&es»  and  ^smg  it  as  ^ 
a  short  Isulder,  or  laying  it  aside  in  iictl& 
space.  When  a  stair-carpet  is  to  be 
beaten,  the  madiine,  which  we  ^att  call 
a  oarpet'horte,  is  brought  out  and  set  np 
(see  fig,  74.);  the  roll  of  carpet  i» 
placed  at  ^ ;  a  portion  of  it  is  drawn, 
out,  and  a  roan  or  woman  at  one  si^, 
or  two  persons,  one  at  each  side,  com- 
mence beating  it ;  and,  as  it  is  beat,  it  is 
passed  over  the  top  of  die  horse  (tf^ 
and  finishes  by  being  left  in  a  roU,  com-* 
^etely  cleaned,  at  the  opposite  end  (c). 
It  is  almost  needless  to  mention,  ttiaC 
Hie  hinges  used  are  so  constructed  as  that  the  short  end  ladders  mad  c} 
can  only  open  to  a  certain  widdi. 

At  the  Hague,  Mr.  Knkht  found  a  number  of  rer^  large  trees  in  the 
palace  garden,  called  The  Wood,  blown  down  by  a  hurricane ;  some  of  them 
with  trunks  2  ft.  in  diameter.  The  roots  of  these  treM  had  invariably 
extended  themselves  along  the  sur&ce,  never  penetrating  into  the  water 
bdow.. 

The  season  of  the  feat  which  Mr.  Knight  (^lose  for  visitingHolland  waa 
decidedly  the  best  for  visiting  that  or  any  gardening  country.  Ihiring^March 
and  April,  all  the  main  operations  for  the  crops  and  products  of  the  year  are 
f>erformed;  the  state  in  which  plants  have  Men  kept  through  the  winter, 
and  the  progress  of  forcing,  are  obvioQS ;  Md  while  trees  and  shrubs  in  the 
open  air  are  budding,  the  eye  can  still  penetrate  through  them  so  as  to  de^ 
termine  the  anatomy  of  groups  and  BMsses  with  referrace  to  landscape* 
gardening,  and  of  standard  and  WalMtnt  trees  with  reference  to  pruning. 
Vond. 

ITALY. 

Vegetables  and  Fruii  at  Florence,  —  The  vegetable  market  at  Florence 
now  exhibits  profuse  supplies  of  fine  cauliflowers,  broccoli,  blanched  en<r 
dive,  and  young  cabbage-lettuce  for  salads,  young  turnips  and  carrots^ 
celery  (not  blanched),  Targe  white  radishes,  &c.  &c.  '  Cardoons  (Cynara 
Card'^nculus  L.),  which  we  have  not  seen  before,  are  abundant,  the  thick 
inner  leaf-stalks  being  blanched  by  the  leaves  being  tied  together.  These 
supply  tiie  place  of  the  kohl-rabi  of  Germany  (turnip  cabbage),  whkh  is 
not  grown  nere,  and,  when  well  stewed,  are  not  very  dissimflar  in  taste. 
No  headed  white  cabbages  for  sauerkraut,  as  in  Germany,  but  borecole^ 
savoys,  and  several  other  allied  varieties,  with  loose  leaves.  Potatoes, 
mosdy  of  a  roundish  red-skinned  kind,  indifierent  in  qudity,  and  dear, 
5quattrini  (equal  to  three  fiirthings  English)  the  pound  of  12  ounces.  Thi^ 
high  price,  compared  with  the  low  price  of  cauliflowers,  of  which  a  fine 
h^ul  costs  only  4  or  5  quattrini,  would  seem  to  indicate  that  the  cultiva- 
,tion  of  potatoes  is  not  well  understood  in  this  part  of  Italy;  as,  indeedi  I 
am  inchned  to  think  it  is  x\ot  any  where  on  the  Continent.  Apples  abunr 
4ant J  pears  not  so  plentifiil :  the  quality  of  each  good,  but  not  superior, 
and  no  great  variety  of  kinds.  Grapes  in  great  plenty,  both  white  and 
bkck,  and  very  delicious :  the  skin  shrivdl^  and  the'  juice  very  sweet, 
from  having  been  hung  on  strings  in  airy  rooms  since  being  pidled  si^ 
weeks  ago ;  price  now»  8  quattrini  the  pound.  Oranges,  citrons,  and  lemons, 
green,  with  a  leaf  or  two  to  each,  and  some  rroe  oranges  fi:om  Sicily. 
Great  quantides  of  the  seeds  of  i^nus  Pinea,  called  by  the  Italians  Pmodd^ 
which  are  as  laige  as  an  ordinary  nut-kernel,  but  more  oblons,  and  almost 
f»  pleasant  to  the  taste,  with  a  slightly  resinous  flavour ;  and  chestnuts  at 
the  comers  of  every  street,  where  Uiey  can  be  had  in  seven  diflbrent  forms ; 
raw ;  cooked  and  hot,  both  roasted  and  boiled ;  dfied  by  heat'  (the' skins 
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b&Dg  takop  off),  in  which  state  they  have  a  much  sweeter  and  superipr  fla^ 
vour ;  and  made  into  bread,  a  sort  of  stiff  pudding,  and  into  thin  cakes  like 
pancakes.  This  valuable  firuit  constitutes  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
food  of  the  lower  classes,  who  must  daily  consume  in  Florence  some  tons. 
From  the  low  price  of  chestnuts  in  Italy  (5  quattrini  for  about  a  pint),  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  they  mieht  be  imported  into  England  (at  a  lower 
duty),  and  afforded  at  a  much  dieaper  rate  than  they  are  usually  sold  there, 
and  so  as  to  become  one  of  those  innocent  luxuries  of  the  poor  which  every 
benevolent  political  econonust  would  desire  to  see  Italy  enwled  to  exchange 
for  our  hardware  and  cottons,  if  the  custom  were  introduced  in  London 
and  other  towns,  of  roasting  them  on  small  beat  iron  stoves,  heated  by  coke 
or  charcoal,  at  all  the  green-shops  and  ^gerbread-dealers,  so  as  to  tempt 
passengers  with  them, "  pipine  hot,"  as  is  the  case  in  Italy,  in  every  street ; 
where,  in  cold  weather,  the  labourer  or  schoolboy,  in  buying  a  pint  of 
chestnuts,  stores  up  in  his  pocket  a  stock  of  portable  caloricy  which  warms 
his  fingers,  while  he  at  the  same  time  both  gratifies  his  palate,  and  appeases 
his  hunger.  —     S.   Florence,  Jan.  2. 1830. 

Weaker  at  Florence. —  The  first  half  of  November  was  clear,  dry,  mild, 
and  altogether  delightful.  On  the  15th  and  16th,  a  deluge  of  rain  fell,  with 
anow,  on  the  distant  Apennines.  The  wind  then  veered  to  the  N.£. ;  and, 
firom  the  18th  to  the  2dd,  it  froze  more  keenly  than  I  remember  it  to  have 
ever  done  so  early  in  En^and,  the  ice  on  the  ponds  being  fully  three  inches 
thick,  with  bovs  sliding  on  it.  The  chief  cold  must  have  been  in  the  night, 
as  Fahrenheit  s  thermometer,  at  eisfat  in  the  morning,  stood  at  36^  and  37® 
on  the  18th,  19th,  and  20th ;  at  3^  on  the  21at  and  23d ;  and  at  30®  on  the  - 
22d ;  and,  during  the  whole  period,  the  sun  shone  brightly  in  the  daytime^ 
and  the  thermometer  rose  to  45®  and  50®.  Previously  to  this  frost,  which 
was  much  more  severe  than  is  usual  here  in  November,  all  the  orange  treea 
in,  pots  had  been  housed.  Those  of  the  hardy  variety,  called  arancio  forte 
(a  sort  with  a  bitter  peel,  like  that  of  Seville  oranges),  of  which  there  are 
many  trees  12  and  15  ft.  high  in  .the  open  ground  at  Florence  (and  whiqh» 
as  thev  oflen  endure,  unprotected,  a  much  greater  degree  of  cold,  would, 
doubtless,  stand  the  winter  eqnally  well  in  Hampshire,  Devonshire,  and 
probably  the  whole  of  the  southern  coast  of  England),  were  not  injured ; 
nor  the  plants  of  iVjbium  Ole&hder,  which  abound  in  gardens.  The  crop  of 
olives,  however,  seemed  to  suffer.  Perhaps  one  third  of  the  crop  had  pre* 
▼iously  the  dark  purple  tint,  indicating  ripeness,  but  two  thirds  were  still 
green ;  and  I  observed,  when  the  fi^ost  went,  that  these  last  had  their  skins 
much  shrivelled;  and  they  are  now  assuming  an  unnatural  chocolate 
colour,  and  have  no  appearance  of  ever  becoming  perfectly  mature.*  On 
the  24th  of  November  the  firost  broke  up ;  and,  fi*om  that  time  to  the  26th 
of  December,  the  weather  was  mostly  open,  with  occasional  slight  frosts, 
end  very  high  winds,  and  oflen  heavy  rain,  and  altogether  resembling  the 
same  season  in  Devonshire,  except  in  the  longer  continuance  and  much 
greater  quantity  of  the  rain  that  fell,  and' the  greater  heat  of  the  bright 
days,  on  one  of  which  (Dec  13.)  I  observed  three  butterflies  (Van&sa 
Atfd&nta,  Cdhat  'Hi^ale,  and  I£pp&rchia  JEg^ria),  and  many  other  insects, 
t)n  the  wing.  On  uie  26th  of  December,  frost  set  in,  and  continued,  at  the 
«lo8e  of  the  month,  very  keenly,  the  thermometer  bemg  as  low  as  22®  on 
the  30th. 

c  The  following  are  the  results  of  my  journal  of  the  weather  at  Florence^ 
(or  the  last  13  days  of  November  and  the  whole  of  December :  — 


*  Some  of  the  ripe  oUves  were  gathered  by  hand  by  the  middle  of  Decem- 
ber ;  but  the  great  bulk  of  the  crop  will  not  be  pulled  off  for  some  time  yet, 
the  total  gathering  often  being  not  ended  till  March  and  April :  indeed, 
towards  Naples,  the  ripe  oliyes  are  sometimes  suffered  to  haog  tiU  the  new 
blossoms  appear  in  Bfay*^ 
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Noveniber.  (18th-30th), 
Mean  of  the  thermom.  at  8  A.M.  42^ 

Highest  point  (25th)  53 

Lowest  i  (22d)  30 

Wind,  5  days  N.E.;  1  E.;  4  S.; 

2  W.;  1  S.W. 
5  days  sunny;  2  partiall^r  sunny; 

1  cloudy ;  5  rainy,  but  fair. 
W.  S.    Florence,  Jan.  2.  1830. 


December, 
Mean  of  the  thermom.  at  8  A.  M.  37^ 

Highest  point   (3d)  49 

Lowest  (90th)  22 

Wuid,  13  days  N. ;  8  N.E. ;  1  N.W.; 

1  E.;2S.E.;  1  W.;  5  S.MF. 
11  days  sunny;  5  partially  sunny; 

5  cloudy,  but  fair ;  10  rainy. 


DENMARK. 

Copenhagen,  Royal  Gardens  of  Bosenburgh,  —  Feb,  9. 1830.  In  my  letter 
of  Aug.  20.,  I  tola  you  that  our  harvest  looked  unfaYourable,  as  it  certainly 
did,  by  reason  of  the  cold  and  wet  summer ;  yet  the  autumn  turned  out  a 
little  better  than  had  been  expected,  though  a  great  deal  of  hay  and  com  in 
the  fields  was  spoiled  by  the  continued  ram.  The  frost  commenced  in  Oc- 
tober, and  has  continued  from  the  9th  of  November  to  this  rery  day ;  it  is 
still  freezing,  without  any  appearance  of  a  thaw  or  change.  We  have  had 
the  thermometer  at  1 1^  and  12*'  Reaum.,  with  a  good  deal  of  snow,  and 
very  little  sun.  I  am  informed,  by  nurserjTnen  and  people  in  the  country, 
that  some  hundreds  of  bushels  of  potatoes  were  left  in  the  ground  when  the 
frost  set  in ;  and  I  believe  it,  because  in  clayey  and  low  ground  here  it  is 
quite  impossible  to  dig  in  the  autumn,  on  account  of  the  frost.  The  peaches 
and  apncots  on  walls  ripened,  but  had  hardly  any  flavour ;  the  peaches 
tasted  like  sugar  and  water,  and  the  last  ones  ripened  were  quite  mealy  and 
tasteless.  Of  pears,  the  Diamond,  Beurree  Blanche,  and  Beurr^e  Grise,  did 
not  attain  their  usual  perfection.  The  early  sorts  of  grapes  on  open  walls 
might  be  eaten,  but  taste  rather  sour.  The  S3Tian  grape,  and  two  other 
late  sorts,  did  not  ripen  in  our  late  vineries,  which  are  kept  ^thout  lire- 
heat  ;  but  the  black  Hamburgh,  under  glass,  attained  a  very  good  flavour, 
though  not  the  finest  colour,  from  want  of  sun. 

The  Vegetable  Market  has  been  well  supplied ;  but  at  present  it  begins  to 
decline,  or  rather  the  prices  begin  to  rise. 

March  2.  A  great  quantity  of  asparagus  is  grown  by  market-gardeners 
near  Copenhagen,  and  plenty  of  forced  asparagus  is  to  be  had  from  Christ- 
mas till  they  come  up  in  the  open  ground ;  the  price  is  at  present  5  dollars 
(about  9s,)  a  hundred.  The  forcing  is  practised  in  the  manner  described 
by  M.  Lind^aard  in  the  Horticultural  Transactions,  and  is  certainly  far 
superior  to  the  English  method  of  forcing  the  roots  in  hot-beds ;  the  latter 
mode  will  undoubtedly  be  soon  discontinued  when  the  simple  way  of  forcing 
in  the  open  ground  is  more  generally  known.  I  would  strongly  recommend 
to  English  practice  M.  Lindegaard's  method  of  forcing  grapes  (Fncyc.  of 
Gard,,  §  3044.) ;  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  this  method,  which  is  no  ex- 
pense, is  too  little  known  in  such  parts  of  Europe  where  gr^ies  do  not 
attain  their  greatest  perfection  every  year  in  the  open  ground. 

My  Garden  Library  contains,  besides  the  works  you  lately  sent  me,  the 
Encyclopafdias  of  Plants  and  Gardening;  twenty-two  numbers  of  the  Gar- 
dener* s  Magazine;  Sickler' sPomologie (Deutsche  Obst.  Garten), 22  vols,  com- 
plete ;  Dietrich's  Lexicon  {Dictionary  of  Gardening  and  Botany),  21  vols., 
compl. ;  Miller*s  Qardener^s  Dictionary,  6th  edition  ;  Rafn's  Danmarks  and 
Holsteens  Flora,  2  vols,  compl. ;  Reichart*s  Land  und  Gartenschatz,  latest 
edition,  5  vols. ;  and  Schouw's  Geography  of  Plants,  with  maps;  &c.  &c  — 
J,  P,  Petersen. 

RUSSIA. 

Rare  Plants  from  Persia  to  the  Petershurgh  Botanic  Garden,  —  Sir,  We 
have  at  present  several  pots  of  the  beautiful  C/clamen  ibericum  with  dark 
purple  flowers,  something  similar  to  C.  coum  in  flower,  which  we  received 
Vol.  VI.  —  No.  26.  y 
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last  summer,  with  many  other  fine  bulbs  from  M.  Szovitz,  a  very  zealous 
botanist  and  naturalist,  who  is  at  present  employed  to  collect  plants,  bulbs, 
and  seeds  in  Persia,  for  the  Imperial  botanic  garden.  A  few  days  ago,  we 
agfdn  received  from  him  two  large  boxes  of  bulbs  and  different  roots  from 
the  same  country ;  unfortunately  many  of  them  were  spoiled  by  the  sudden 
frost  of  28**  Reaumur,  31°  below  0  Fahr.,  which  we  had  a  week  ago ;  but 
still  the  greater  part  of  them  seem  to  be  alive.  I  particularly  noticed 
amongst  them  >4^rum  orientale,  Piis  parad6xa  (similar  in  colour  to  iberica 
and  susikna)  Pris  squalida,  and  several  other  undetermined  ones;  Me^ 
rendera  caudisica,  Puschkinta  ^cilloides,  several  species  of  the  >4^11ium  tribe, 
CWcus  speciosus,  Le6ntice  vesicaria,  a  new  species  of  Ixiolirion,  1/yacinthu* 
p^ens  and  ciliktus,  Amar^llix  lutea,  Eremurus  spect^bilis.  Tulips,  Gladio- 
lus, Qmith6ffalum,  &c.  We  already  possess  a  fine  collection  of  Persian 
plants,  which  we  raised  last  spring  from  seeds ;  and  the  herbarium  of  the 
garden  museum  is  very  much  enridied  by  many  scarce,  new,  and  finely  dried 
specimens  from  the  same  quarter.  Alexander  von  Humboldt,  the  cele- 
brated naturalist,  lately  visited  the  garden,  and  was  highly  pleased  to  see 
such  a  rich  collection  of  scarce  plants.  —  F,  Faidermann,  St,  Petertburgh, 
January  7.  1830.  (JNT.  S.) 

Some  hardy  Varieties  of  Olive  are  said  to  be  cultivated  in  the  botanical 
garden  of  Nikita,  in  the  Crimea.  How  they  came  there  b  not  mentioned ; 
but  it  is  probable  they  have  been  raised  from  seeds  ripened  on  the  spot.  — 
F.  F.    Januaru  7.  1830. 

U&um  Pomponium.  — •  This  plant  is  cultivated  in  Kamtschatka  as  the 
potato  is  in  Bntain,  and  its  bulbs  laid  up  for  winter  store.  They  are  called 
Savannas  by  the  natives,  and  when  boiled  taste  exactly  like  a  waxy  potato. 
We  wish  some  gardener  living  in  a  peaty  district  in  Ireland  or  Scotland 
would  try  what  could  be  done  with  them.  —  Cond. 

AFRICA. 

Cape  Town,  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  November  2.  1829.  —  Sir,  An  interest- 
ing society,  by  the  name  of  the  "  South  Afiican  Institution,"  has  been 
established  here.  I  send  you  two  of  our  newspapers,  which  will  give  you  a 
brief  account  of  thdr  proceedings :  we  are,  however,  too  poor  to  carry  into 
effect  every  object  ot  the  Institution ;  but  it  is  highly  necessary  to  the 
improvement  of  the  colony,  of  whose  resources  and  value  Europe  is  as  yet 
partially  ignorant.  A  spirit  of  improvement  is  prevailing  among  us,  but 
the  mass  of  the  population  from  their  confined  education  do  not  permit  of 
much  domestic  change  as  yet.  That  vou  may  judge  of  the  deplorable 
state  of  husbandry  which  is  practised  nere,  I  send  you  the  copv  of  the 
Calendar,  origmally  written  130  years  ago,  and  the  proof  sheets  of  a  revi- 
sion for  the  year  1830,  which  I  have  given,  but  I  do  not  permit  my  name  to 
be  attached  to  such  an  imperfect  production.  I  am  in  hopes  that  a  botanic 
and  experimental  garden  will  be  established  in  a  short  tune.  I  shall  give 
you  early  notice  the  moment  the  establishment  is  formed.  The  wilfiil  and 
scandalous  neglect  of  this  colony  by  the  British  government  has  been  con- 
tinued in  a  most  unparalleled  degree,  and  that  against  their  own  interests. 
The  present  governor,  Sir  Lowry  Cole,  gives  general  satisfaction ;  but  his 
hands  are  tied  in  many  respects,  which  may  be  ascribed  to  the  reports  of 
the  commissioners,  who  were  misled  by  false  evidence,  and  worse  conclu- 
sions while  here;  it  would  lead  me  too  far  into  political  discussions  to 
point  out  those  misstatements,  but  I  could  do  it,  and  completely  and 
effectually  confound  those  persons,  whose  interested  evidence  was  g^ven 
in  expectation  of  individual  reward  or  special  fiivour  from  the  late  go- 
vernor. 

I  am  happy  to  inform  you  that  your  various  publications  have  a  place  in 
the  public  library  here,  but  as  yet  little  attention  has  been  paid  to  them ; 
they  would,  however,  claim  attention,  were  you  to  give  us  some  broad 
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hints  respecting  the  Cape,  and  indeed  it  is  for  that  reason  I  send  you  the 
Caletidar,  and  shall  be  glad  to  answer  any  queries  you  may  be  pleased  'to 
send. 

A  Quarterfy  Journal  of  the  Institution  will  be  printed,  of  which  I  shall 
send  you  a  copy ;  there  may  be  some  food  in  it  for  your  Magazine  of  Na- 
tural History,  Whether  my  papers  will  be  printed  I  do  not  know;,  but 
they  are  of  a  local  nature,  and  consequently  uninteresting  to  Europe. 

I  have  refrained  -from  sending  you  any  communications  on  the  Cape 
botany  as  yet,  as  I  hardly  know  where  to  fix  m^  attention  to  what  might 
be  generally  useful.  But  the  unwdcome  detention  so  long  in  Cape  Town 
has  allowed  me  to  observe  the  habits  of  various  plants  deserving  of  atten- 
tion, and  which  I  shall  put  into  form  at  some  favourable  opportunity. 

In  your  Encyclopcedia  of  Plants,  which  I  have  seen  in  the  public  library, 
I  perceive  some  errors  which  I  did  not  expect ;  but  a  singular  one  is,  the 
placing  of  Cr&ssula  quadrangularis  of  Burmiann  among  the  J^phorbtt^cevp. 
I  am  the  only  person  at  the  Cape  who  knows  the  plant,  and  I  believe  the 
European  botanists  are  unacquainted  with  it.  It  is  not  at  presient  within 
my  reach. 

It  is  not  only  with  surprise,  but  also  with  regret,  that  I  find  a  plant  of 
mine  has  been  called  CHvia  nobilis,  while  the  name  published  by  Dr. 
Hooker  is  the  only  authorised  one.  It  was  only  a  few  days  before  I  left 
England  that  I  refiised  to  name  the  plant  to  any  person  but  Dr.  Hooker. 
I  must  say  that  I  am  much  displeased  at  the  whole  transaction. 

This  colony  is  slowly  improving.  The  settlement  at  Swan  River  has 
already  been  of  benefit  here  to  the  farmers.  Persons  emigrating  to  the 
new  settlement  would  do  well  to  purchase  their  stock  of  cattle,  horses, 
»heep,  pigs,  and  poultry,  &c.,  at  the  Cape ;  which  they  can  dp  at  one  fifth 
of  the  cost  in  England,  independently  of  the  expense  of  transport,  the 
voyage  from  the  Cape  to  Swan  River  is  about  one  month,  perhaps  less. 
We  have  not  yet  heard  thence,  but  expect  to  hear  every  hour,  and  are 
anxious  to  learn  how  they  get  on.  Mr.  Drummond  and  femily  resided 
in  the  same  house  with  me,  and  left  this  in  excellent  health ;  the  short  stay 
he  made  here  enabled  him  to  take  with  him  some  of  our  firuit  trees,  and  at 
a  season  for  having  every  chance  of  success. 

We  have  had  a  cold  winter,  and  abundance  of  rain ;  much  more  com 
has  been  sown  than  at  any  former  period,  and  we  anticipate  an  abundant 
harvest. 

I  wish  you  could  persuade  one  of  the  English  nurserymen  of  your 
acquaintance  to  send  on  trial  a  few  one-year  headed-do¥m  or  maiden  fi*uit 
trees,  placed  in  a  tin  case  and  closely  soldered  down.  I  would  thankfiilly 
return,  to  the  value  of  10/.,  South  Amcan  seeds  and  bulbs.  An  experiment 
made  here  of  confining  fruit  trees  soldered  down  for  four  months  has 
succeeded. 

We  want  the  Orleans  Plum,  Green  Gage  Plum,  Moor  Park  Apricot, 
Swan's  Egg  and  §ood  Keeping  Pears,  good  Keeping  Apples,  Morello  and 
other  good  Cherries. 

I  shall  write  to  you  again  as  soon  as  possible,  but  I  hope  you  will  favour 
me  with  a  few  lines  as  soon  as  you  receive  this ;  and,  if  you  can  persuade 
any  person  to  send  plants  on  trial  as  above,  I  will  send  to  the  value  as  men- 
tioned, whatever  state  the  trees  may  arrive  in,  whether  good  or  bad.  I  wish 
the  experiment  to  be  made,  and  will  publish  the  result.  They  should  be 
markea  "  Fruit  Trees,"  and  sent  by  one  of  the  Cape  traders. 

I  have  been  so  frequently  disappointed  in  receiving  jgood  kitchen-garden 
seeds  from  England,  that  I  have  declined  sending  positive  orders  for  more ; 
but  if  any  seedsman  of  your  acquaintance  would  send  to  the  amount  of 
about  5/.,  I  would  immediately  return  Cape  seeds  and  bulbs  for  them ;  they 
should  be  packed  in  brown  paper,  or  canvass,  and  marked  garden  seeds. 
The  following  are  the  most  wanted :  —  Cauliflower,  York  Cabbage,  Red 
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Cabbage,  Radish  of  sorts,  Royal  Dwarf  Peas,  Prussian  Peas,  Scorzonera, 
Dutch  and  Stone  Turnip,  Curled  Parsley.  The  Cauliflowers,  Turnip,  and 
Radish  are  the  most  essential.  If  directed  to  me  by  any  of  the  Cape 
traders,  they  would  be  sure  to  come  safe.  With  best  wishes  I  remain.  Sir,  &c. 
—J.  B. 

Mr.  Mackay  of  Clapton  has  volunteered  a  box  of  fruit  trees,  of  different 
sorts,  and  another  of  seeds.  —  Cond,    March^  1830. 

NORTH  AMERICA. 

77ie  high  and  equal  Education  Principle  in  the  United  States.  —  The  fol- 
lowing extract  of  a  letter  from  America,  dated  March  27.,  appeared  in  the 
Times  of  May  1 . :  —  ^  There  exists  a  respectable  and  continually  increasing 
party,  denominated  *  The  Mechanics'  and  Working-men's  Party,  which  has 
already  three  daily  papers  in  its  interest  in  the  city  of  New  York  alone — the 
I>aily  Sentinel,  the  Morning  Herald,  and  the  Evening  Journal,  besides  many 
others  throughout  the  country.  This  party,  which  carried  One,  and  nearly 
carried  six  representatives  at  the  last  annual  state  election,  will  probably 
exercise  a  considerable  influence  in  the  elections  of  this  year.  It  advocates 
a  great  national  system  of  education,  to  be  free  to  all,  at  the  public  expense, 
and  to  suoport  as  well  as  educate  the  children  of  those  whose  parents  can- 
not aflbrd  to  educate  and  support  them ;  so  that  every  child  bom  in  the 
republic  shall  have  a  liberal  scientific  education,  eaual  in  real  advanta^  to 
an^  which  the  wealthiest  can  now  command.  If  this  measure,  which  is 
daily  engrossing  more  of  the  American  public,  should  be  carried,  we  may 
see  the  times  of  Lycurgus  again  revived,  when  a  nation  became  the  instruc- 
tress of  all  her  young  citizens.  In  a  country  like  America,  where  the  prin- 
ciple of  universal  sufirage  is  recognised,  such  a  measure  is  especially 
required ;  and  we  augur  from  it  the  most  important  results.  This  new 
party  will,  if  I  mistake  not,  soon  exercise  an  overwhelming  influence  here. 
Ten  da^-s  since  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  came  out 
most  decidedly  in  their  favour."    (Times,  Mav  1.  1830.) 

We  rejoice  m  the  existence  of  this  Mechanics  and  Worktng-men^s  Party,  and 
hope  it  will  ultimately  prevail  over  every  other.  As  to  the  times  of  Lycurgus, 
we  do  not  think  a  reference  to  them  in  good  taste ;  there  is  very  little  of  the 
past  in  any  age  or  country  worth  remembering,  except  to  be  deplored  and 
avoided,  and  certainly  nothing  worth  holding  up  as  a  model.  The  single 
object  which  we  most  ardently  desire  for  every  individual  in  every  country 
in  the  world  is,  a  high  and  equal  degree  of  education  from  infiuicy  to  matu- 
rity. Having  made  sure  of  this,  we  would  leave  it  to  work  its  way,  not 
doubting  that  it  would  lead  to  whatever  was  best  for  mankind  in  every 
country.  Nothing,  as  it  appears  to  us,  will  be  satisfactorily  established  in 
any  country,  till  something  like  this  degree  of  education  exists.  It  is  not 
in  the  nature  of  things  that  happiness  can  be  general,  or  ^vemment  any 
thing  like  perfect,  till  mankind  are  brought  as  near  as  practicable  to  a  levd 
in  every  thing ;  and  it  is  equally  self-evident  that  they  can  neither  be  brought 
to,  nor  kept  on,  a  level  in  every  thine,  till  they  are  put  on,  and  kept  on,  a 
level  in  eoucation.  The  beginning,  the  middle,  and  the  end,  therefore,  of 
ail  that  has  reference  to  the  heau  ideal  of  a  perfect  society,  is  individual 
education,  high,  equal,  universal.  In  Europe  much  good  mi^t  be  done  in 
every  country  by  the  adoption  of  a  representative  system  of  government, 
and  in  England,  where  that  system  already  exists,  by  improving  it,  or  b^ 
what  is  called  a  thorough  parliamentary  reform.  We  sincerely  desire  this 
individually;  because  it  would  tend  to  relieve  us  from  an  intolerable  burthen 
of  taxation  direct  and  indirect ;  in  consequence  of  which  taxation,  and  of  that 
alone,  we,  in  common  with  many  others,  who  labour  incessantly  from  morning 
to  night,  and  from  one  week's  end  to  another,  and  in  short  we  may  sav  from 
the  beginning  to  the  end  of  life,  and  that  too  with  success,  are  barely  able 
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to.  maintain  a  decent  external  appearance  in  society,  without  either  internal 
tranquillity  of  mind  or  solid  comforts ;  alike  without  that  relaxation  which 
contmued  exertion  requires,  and  a  prospect  of  final  independence  and  retire- 
ment from  labour.  A  reform  in  parliament,  we  say,  would  tend  to  grant 
us  some  relief ;  but  how  long  woulddiis  relief  be  experienced  by  the  country, 
without  the  h^h  education  of  the  whole  of  the  people,  so  as  to  create  an 
enlightened  public  opinion  ?  Education,  therefore,  we  re^t,  is  every  thing. 
Happily  in  this  country,  and  more  especially  in  France,  it  is  making  consider- 
able pro^;ress,  but  that  progress  is  nothing  to  what  it  appears,  by  the  above 
extract,  is  taking  place  m  America.  According  to  the  immortal  Jefierson, 
the  effective  part  of  society  is  changed  every  twenty  years ;  that  is,  the 
majority  of  those  whose  opinions  have  most  influence  with  the  public  in  the 
present  year  1830,  will  be  dead  or  hors  de  service  in  the  year  1850.  A  new 
class  will  then  be  on  the  stage,  with  totally  new  ideas  and  opinions,  before 
whom  many  of  the  institutions,  ideas,  and  opinions  now  held  sacred,  or  not 
even  to  be  spoken  of,  will  pve  way  like  snow  before  the  mid-day  sim,  or 
like  the  debacle  of  a  grand  nver.  Whoever  has  seen  the  breaking  up  of  the 
Neva  at  Petersburgh,  or  of  the  Moskwa  at  Moscow,  grand  and  sublime 
si^ts  which  we  have  witnessed,  and  by  which  a  broad  street  of  ice,  covered 
with  carriages  and  every  sort  of  traffic,  is  in  a  few  hours,  and  without  noise 
or  injury  to  the  bordering  houses,  turned  into  a  broad  dear  river,  and 
covered  with  passengers  in  boats,  may  form  some  idea  of  what  will  one  day 
in  this  and  in  every  country  be  the  grand  result  of  high,  equal,  and  universal 
education.  Such  a  change  we  have  compared  to  the  quiet  of  the  debacle  ; 
because,  though  it  will  like  it  be  great,  it  will  be  without  the  slightest  injury 
to  life  or  property;  without  injustice,  and  without  violence  of  any  kmd; 
the  simple  and  grand  result  of  enlightened  public  opinion ;  a  tribute  of 
Reason  and  natural  feeling  to  suffering  humanity.  —  Cond. 

Clasncal  Education.^  At  a  meeting  of  Yale  College,  on  Sept.  II.  1827, 
a  committee  was  appointed  to  enc^uire  into  the  expediency  of  so  altering 
the  regular  course  of  instruction  m  this  colle^,  as  to  leave  out  of  said 
course  the  study  of  the  deEid  languages,  substituting  other  studies  there- 
fore, &c.  {American  Journal  of  Sciences  and  Arts,  vol.  xv.  p.  297.)  —  We 
have  long  considered  the  study  of  the  classics  as  die  bane  of  education  in 
this  country.  Thev  consume  the  time  which  should  be  devoted  to  the 
acquisition  of  useful  and  solid  knowledge,  while  their  value  in  themselves 
is  extremely  small,  and  that  value,  such  as  it  is,  never  comes  into  the  pos- 
session of  one  in  fifly  of  those  who  sacrifice  almost  every  thins  else  to 
obtain  it.  These  are  doctrines  which  we  have  long  held,  and  it  delights  us  to 
find  that  the  good  sense  of  the  Americans,  the  most  acute  people  in  the 
world  in  practical  matters,  has  led  them  to  the  same  conclusion*  {^Scotsman, 
July  18.  1829.) 

SOUTH  AMERICA. 

Mr.D,  Fanmngy  in  forming  a  botanic  garden  at  Caraccas,  received  every 
encouragement  from  the  Colombian  government,  which,  it  appears  from 
letters  received  by  Mr.  Fanning,  was  fiilly  sensible  of  the  importance  of 
such  an  establishment  in  South  America.  Dr.  Vargus  being  afterwards 
commissioned  by  the  ^vemment  to  inspect  Mr.  Fanning's  labours,  gave  a 
most  flattering  and  satisfactory  account.  ■  On  his  departure  from  England, 
Mr.  Fanning  mtends  taking  with  him  a  collection  of  all  the  fruit  and  forest 
trees,  shrubs,  and  flowering  plants,  medicinal  as  well  as  ornamental,  that 
can  be  procured,  besides  a  great  variety  of  seeds.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
such  a  collection  of  plants  from  this  country  will  prove  of  essential  service 
to  South  America,  where  fine  fruits  and  flowers  are  held  in  such  high  esti- 
mation. —  A,  R,    Dec,  1829. 

7%^  MUk'Tree  of  Demerara  is  a  different  genus  from  the  cow-tree  of 
Humboldt,  of  which,  though  so  many  plants  were  lately  brought  to  this 
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country  by  Mr.  Fanning  (jp.  377.),  we  doubt  if  there  be  one  now  alive.  Mr. 
^nuth,  formerly  a  pupil  of  Professor  Jameson,  but  now  resident  in  Guiana, 
has  sent  home  a  specimen  of  the  milk,  and  the  analysis  will  be  given  in  a 
future  number  of  Jameson's  Journal,  We  very  much  doubt  the  probabi- 
lity of  acclimating  trees  from  that  part  of  the  world  in  Britain  j  but,  when 
once  known,  they  may  become  of  uumense  importance  to  the  cottagers  of 
the  West  India  Islands,  of  India,  and  of  many  countries.  It  thus  appears 
difficult  for  a  man  to  conceive  what  there  may  yet  be  in  store  for  nun  in 
unexplored  r^ons.  Whatever  tree  will  grow  in  Guiana,  will  grow  on 
at  least  one  fourth  part  of  the  earth's  surface :  here,  then,  is  the  prospect 
of  a  new  source  of  one  of  the  most  agreeable  and  nutritious  substances  in ' 
use  as  food,  for  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  human  race.  —  Cond. 

The  Guaco  Plant,  —  In  addition  to  the  beautiful  acoonnt  given  by  Sir 
Robert  Ker  Porter,  Sir  Ralph  Woodford,  as  well  as  other  learned  gentle- 
men, of  the  guaco  plant,  I  transmit  the  following  accounts,  which  have 
come  under  my  own  knowledge,  respecting  its  efficacy  in  curing  the  bite  or 
rting  of  those  poisonous  reptiles  which  abound  in  South  America,  as  well 
as  in  other  warm  countries :  —  As  a  man  named  Santiago  was  clearing  land 
on  an  estate  called  Bogade  Topo,  he  was  stung  by  a  tiger  snake  in  the  leg. 
Ill  a  few  hours  his  leg  swelled  very  much,  and  the  flesh  about  the  part 
stung  turned  quite  black.  The  juice  of  the  guaco  was  at  length  procured, 
and  he  drank  a  wine-glassful  every  hour,  for  six  hours,  and  the  part  affected 
was  rubbed  with  the  leaves.  The  pain  ceased,  and  the  swelling  shortly  afler 
went  down  without  any  sensation ;  but,  for  several  days,  the  part  affected 
remained  black.  Two  slaves  on  an  estate  called  Pilinseat,  in  the  valleys  of 
the  Toye,  were  stung,  by  a  rattle-snake.  The  poor  fellows  suffered  much 
before  the  juice  of  this  vme  could  be  procured :  tneir  le^  and  bodies  swelled. 
They  draii  very  freely  of  the  juice,  and  rubbed  their  bodies  for  several 
hours.  In  the  course  of  12  hours,  the  pain  ceased,  and,  shortly  after,  the 
swelling  went  down ;  but  it  was  several  weeks  before  they  were  fit  to  work^ 
A  man  named  Don  Pedro  Pearos,  who  lived  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ca^ 
raccas,  was  stung  by  a  correll  snake,  and  his  life  was  in  imminent  danger. 
Afler  drinking  the  juice  for  18  or  20  hours,  he  got  some  relief;  and,  in  the 
course  of  48  hours,  the  swelling  went  down.  A  large  piece  of  the  flesh  fell 
off  the  leg;  and  the  part  that  received  the  sting,  and  the  hollow  of  the  wound, 
still  remain,  the  part  never  filling  up.  Seeing  the  great  virtue  of  this  most 
valuable  vine,  I  procured  it,  and  ciUtiyated  it  in  my  botanic  garden  at  Ca^ 
raccas,  where  persons  daily  apply  for  it.  I  gave  two  bottles  of  the  juice  to 
Mr.  Ryan,  who  had  laboured  under  rheumatism  for  several  years.  In  four 
days  ailer  using  it,  the  swelling  went  down ;  and  in  ten  days  he  was  enabled 
to  attend  to  his  work.  I  gave  it  to  a  Mr.  Bell ;  and,  in  like  manner,  he  got 
well  in  a  few  days.  I  also  gave  two  bottles  to  a  gentleman  in  La  Guarryro, 
who  was  troubled  with  the  gout.  He  got  so  well  from  drinking  the  two 
bottles,  that  he  considered  himself  finally  cured ;  and,  bavins  such  good  fiuth 
in  it,  he  sent  some  bottles  to  a  lady  a  relative  of  his  in  Hamburg.  In  • 
applying  it  for  the  toothache,  one  drop  is  sufficient  to  relieve  the  most  vio- 
lent pain.  The  dose  is  a  wine-glassful,  morning,  noon,  and  night.  It  in- 
creases the  appetite,  and  keeps  the  bowels  gently  open.  — D.  Fanning,  Lon^ 
don,  Dec.  1829. 

Mode  of  cultivating  the  Aracacha  Plant  m  the  CaraccaM, —  Take  a  young 
plant  or  sucker,  and  cut  it  close  to  the  top,  leaving  only  two  leaves  on  it. 
After  it  is  cut,  let  it  remain  a  day  or  two  in  the  shade,  in  order  to  allow  the 
cut  part  to  heal.  Plant  them  out  early  in  April,  about  2  ft.  apart,  on  the 
top  of  drUls,  barely  placing  the  plants  in  the  earth.  Let  them  remain  thus 
till  the  latter  end  of  August  or  beginning  of  September,  when  the  roots  wiU 
be  fit  for  use.  Then  take  up  both  root  and  plant,  and  place  them  in  a  warm 
dry  situation  until  April,  and  then  prepare  again  for  planting,  as  stated 
above.  —  Id* 
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The  Tobacco  Plants  of  Colombia  are :  —  The  Cumanacoa,  Tobacco  de  la 
Cueva,  de  las  Misones,  de  la  Laguna  de  Valencia  cura  seca  and  Caraco,  de  . 
la  Laguna  de  Valencia  cura  negra,  de  Oriluca,  de  Varinas  cura  seca,  de 
Casavare,  de  Bayladores,  de  Rio  Negro  en  Andullas  equal  to  the  tobacco  of 
the  Brazils.  The  tobacco  of  the  Cueva,  in  the  department  of  Cumana,  is 
said  to  be  a  tobacco  growing  from  the  excrement  ot  certain  birds  that  depo- 
sit them  in  a  cavity,  and  from  which  the  natives  extract  it:  it  is  consid^^ 
the  finest  tobacco  in  Colombia.  The  birds  are  a  species  of  the  owL  The 
natives  of  Varinas,  and  through  the  whole  kingdom,  chew  a  substance 
called  chimo,  which  is  made  of  a  jelly,  by  boiling  the  Varinas  tobacco,  and 
afterwards  mixed  with  an  alkali  caJled  hurado,  which  is  found  in  a  lake  near 
Merida.  Both  are  an  estanco  of  government,  and  produce  a  lai^  annual 
income.  The  mode  of  cultivating  the  above  tobacco  by  the  natives  is  as 
follows :  —  They  prepare  a  small  bed,  sifting  the  earth  very  fine,  on  which 
they  sow  their  see^i,  and  then  cover  it  with  plantain  leaves  for  some  days.  As 
soon  as  the  plants  make  their  appearance,  they  raise  the  leaves  about  2  ft., 
so  as  to  give  the  plants  free  air,  and  to  allow  them  sooner  to  grow  strong. 
When  they  become  large  enough  to  plant,  they  have  the  land  prepared ; 
and,  as  soon  as  the  rainy  season  sets  in,  they  plant  out  their  young  plants, 
taking  great  care  to  protect  them  from  the  sun,  and  to  keep  them  clean  as 
they  grow  up,  as  well  as  to  prevent  the  worms  from  destroying  or  eating 
the  l^ves.  When  the  leaf  is  ripe,  it  gets  yellow  spots  on  it;  and,  on  bend- 
ing the  leaf,  it  cracks.  Then  it  is  fit  for  pulling  off;  which  is  done,  and  the 
leaves  are  neatly  packed  in  handfiils,  placed  in  a  dry  situation,  and  occa- 
sionally shifted  from  one  place  to  another.  When  the  leaves  are  well  dried, 
thev  are  all  packed  closely,  and  well  covered,  to  keep  the  flavour  in.  The 
leaf  is  lefl  in  this  state  for  one  or  two  months,  and  then  made  up  for  use.. 
They  never  top  their  tobacco,  and  the  leaves  never  ripen  together.  The 
mode  adopted  by  the  North  American  planters  is  somewhat  difi^ent :  they 
top  their  plants  when  they  have  attained  eight  full  leaves,  or  they  keep  it 
secured ;  and,  by  this  means,  the  leaves  are  large  and  sappy.  They  cut  off 
the  stem  at  the  ground,  when  ripe,  and  hang  it  on  laths  for  one  day  and  a 
night,  with  the  leaves  ^1  hanging  down ;  they  then  place  it  in  their  bams ; 
and,  when  these  are  quite  full,  tney  smoke  it  for  some  days,  and  let  it  re- 
main in  that  way  until  the  stem,  as  well  as  the  leaf,  is  ^te  dry ;  they 
then  put  it  in  a  heap,  and  cover  it  up  for  market.  They  strip  off  the  leaves, 
and  pack  them  in  h(>g8heads,  as  it  is  received  in  London.-— Z>. Fanning^ 
London^  Dec,  1829. 

AUSTRALIA. 

7^e  Agricttltural  and  Horticultural  Society  of  iTew  South  Wales,  —  The 
address  for  1829,  by  its  president,  Sir  John  Jamieson,  has  just  been  received 
in  London.  The  account  given  in  it  of  the  state  and  progress  of  agricul- 
ture in  the  colony  is  highly  favourable.  It  appears,  from  this  address,  that 
the  culture  of  the  tobacco  plant  has  answered  every  expectation ;  30  tons 
of  it,  as  much  or  more  than  all  the  settlers  have  grown  in  any  former  year, 
have  been  produced  hy^  five  estates  alone.  There  is,  therefore,  a  prospect 
that,  in  a  few  years,  shiploads  of  the  leaf  may  be  despatched  to  England  for 
manufacture,  provided  the  British  markets  afford  a  remunerating  price.  A 
skiliul  planter  is  reviving  the  growth  of  the  sugar-cane  on  the  nver  Man* 
ning*  The  growth  of  the  opium  poppy  is  more  exuberant  than  in  many 
other  countries;  and  the  quality  of  the  opium  made  from  it  invites  its 
more  general  cultivation.  It  is  but  a  few  years  since  the  olive  tree  was  in-> 
troduced  in  the  colony ;  and  the  rapidity  of  its  growth,  together  with  its 
excessive  fruitfidness,  shows  that  the  soil  and  climate  are  particularly 
favourable  to  it.  Every  year's  experience  tends  to  the  belief  that  the  vine 
will  one  day  become  an  important  plant  in  the  colon^^.  The  variety  x>f  th« 
European  grapes,  and  the  perf(^tion  which  they  attain,  hold  out  a  promise 
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that  wine  will  hereafter  become  the  most  important  export  of  Australia. 
Had  the  settlers  been  brought  up  in  climates  where  the  vine  and  olive  are 
cultivated,  wine  and  oil  would  long  ago  have  been  among  the  exports  of  the 
colony.  But  the  Bntish  population  had  directed  their  attention  chiefly  to 
their  native  agricultural  pursuits :  and  hence  the  delay  of  other  productions 
more  congenial  to  the  soil  and  climate,  and  of  greater  importance  to  the 
trade  of  the  colony.  It  does  not  appear  that  the  attention  of  the  British 
settlers  has  been  yet  sufficiently  diverted  from  those  pursuits,  so  that  the 
Society's  exertions  will  most  probably  be  directed  to  tliose  purposes  which 
the  circumstances  of  soil  and  climate  render  more  particularly  recommend- 
able.    {Mom.  Chron.,  May  7.) 

Sydney^  October  ^2,  1828.  —  You  have,  no  doubt,  heard  that  New  South 
Wales  has  been  suffering  from  drought  for  the  last  three  years.  We  have 
just  had  a  month's  rain,  and  the  country  has  changed  from  an  arid  desert  to 
the  most  beautiful  and  luxuriant  green.  The  wheat  is  ripening ;  and  we 
shall,  no  doubt,  have  a  plenti^  harvest  in  another  month's  time.  After  the 
very  excellent  description  of  the  scenery  and  peculiarities  of  New  South 
Wales  which  you  will  find  in  Cunningham^s  work,  I  am  almost  afraid  to  enter 
on  that  subject.  The  foliage  has  been  represented  as  very,  nay,  preposter- 
ously uglv ;  and  so,  indeed,  it  is  ;  though  the  fault  does  not  rest  with  the 
nature  of  the  foliage,  but  in  the  circmnstance  that  our  timber  is  not  only  all 
primeval,  but  the  natives  are  accustomed  to  set  it  on  fire,  for  the  purpose  of 
attracting  the  kangaroos  when  the  new  grass  springs  up  :  so  that  you  may 
imagine  uiat  forests,  presenting  an  assemblage  of  burnt  and  dead  trees  of 
the  most  awkward  and  fantastic  shapes,  mixed  with  and  rising  above  more 
youthful  foliage,  cannot  be  verv  picturesque,  but  rather  grotescpe.  This  is 
the  general  appearance  of  all  the  forests  at  present ;  and,  until  the  whole 
fiEice  of  the  country  undergoes  the  renovation  of  settlers,  it  must  continue 
so.  But,  far  from  being  ugly,  the  foliage  is  really  beautiful.  Nothing 
can  be  more  so  than  the  young  ^;um  trees,  with  large  leaves ;  they  have  a 
good  deal  the  character  of  the  birch,  and  the  leaves,  hanginfi;  at  an  anele 
to  catch  the  sun's  rays,  glitter  splendidly.  The  swamp  oak  ^Casuarma 
strfcta?),  tea  tree  (Thea  vfridis  i.),  apple  tree,  &c.  &c.,  are  all  of  them 
excellent  varieties ;  and  I  have  seen  spots  that  were  cleared  on  the  first 
establishment  of  the  colony,  and  that  are  now  wooded,  present  as  beautiful 
masses  of  foliage  as  you  would  wish  to  behold.  Then  we  have  the  fan  or 
cabbage  palm,  the  burwan,  the  grass  tree,  and  the  fern  tree,  all  of  them 
the  most  beautiful  things  in  nature ;  the  wide-spreading  fig  tree,  seemingly 
a  species  of  mangrove ;  and  vines  that  would  induce  you  to  believe  that 
you  were  contemplating  the  famous  banyan  of  India :  we  have  all  these 
to  add  variety  to  our  endless  forests.  Then,  as  to  flowers,  who  that  has 
not  seen  the  warratan  enlivening  our  gloomy  glens  with  itis  magnificent 
crimson  flowers,  can  form  any  idea  of  the  power  which  it  possesses  in 
making  even  our  rocks  seem  interesting  ?  The  others  are  mostly  small,  but 
present  an  endless  variety  \  and,  about  July  and  August,  the  whole  neigh- 
bourhood of  Sydney  is  a  perfect  flower-garden  :  not  growing  here  and  there 
like  a  solitary  primrose  or  violet,  but  covering  the  whole  surface  with  one 
mass  of  varying  colour*  Every  week  is  sure  to  present  two  or  three  new 
varieties ;  and  Siough  the  spring  months  are  most  nourishing,  this  is  the  case 
all  the  year  round.  Then  there  are  all  the  shrubs,  the  banksias  and  acacias 
or  wattles,  adding  their  share  towards  the  completion  of  this  wild  ^den. 
The  scenery  around  Sydnev  is  very  pretty,  there  being  great  variety  of 
surface  created  by  the  varied  figure  of  the  waters  that  surround  it.  What 
beautiful  little  spots  there  are,  in  which  one  fancies  life  would  slide  easily 
away  in  the  improvement  of  one !  There  are  no  large  spaces  calculated  to 
form  a  park ;  but  for  the  grounds  of  a  villa,  from  10  to  15  acres,  the  variety 
of  surface  and  diversity  of  view  is  charming.  Many  bits  are  now  being  given 
away  on  the  conditions  of  building  tb  a  certain  amount,  and  I  hope  to  put 
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my  thumb  on  one  ere  long.  Your  lessons  on  landscape*gardei^g  and  laying 
out  have  not  been  lost  upon  me  even  here.  I  have  made  a  design  for  lay- 
ing out  and  planting  what  is  called  the  Hyde  Park  here,  and  also  for  builds 
ing  allotments  around  it ;  and  it  has  pleased  the  governor.  We  have  a  large 
botanical  garden  here ;  but  it  does  not  appear  to  me  to  be  well  kept  up,  and 
possesses  nothing  very  rare.  It  is  op«n  at  all  times  to  the  public,  the  con- 
sequence of  which  is,  that  no  one  visits  it.  There  is  also  an  Agricultural 
and  Horticultural  Society  very  well  supported,  almost  every  respectable 
person  being  a  member.  The  pursuits  of  the  settlers  are  merely  the  mcrease 
of  their  stock,  and  the  growth  of  wool,  wheat,  and  maize.  I  am  so  ignorant 
of  what  has  been  done  in  the  way  of  naturalising  our  trees  and  shrubs  to 
the  climate  of  England,  that  it  is  almost  folly  for  me  to  talk  about  it ;  but  I 
should  certiunly  l&e  to  see  the  gum  or  eucam>tus  adorning  your  lawns :  so 
disposed,  I  think,  they  are  the  most  beautiful  of  trees.  The  burwan  I  re- 
member to  have  seen  at  Loddiges',  and  think  it  could  be  naturalised ;  also, 
the  grass  tree  and  fern  tree  would  add  a  striking  and  agreeable  feature  to 
your  shrubberies.  It  will  prove  a  most  fertile  source  of  amusement  to  me, 
should  I  return  to  England,  to  recognise  the  flowers,  trees,  and  shrubs  of 
Australia.  Though  I  do  not  know  their  names  or  classes,  I  know  them  all 
by  sight,  and  shaS  never  forget  them.  The  flowers  I  have  always  on  my 
manUe-piece,  sumptuous  nosegays  that  would  fetch  half  a  guinea  in  Covent 
Garden,  and  these  are  got  in  five  minutes  in  the  bush.  I  am  unable  to  study 
as  I  ought  to  do ;  but  uie  climate  is  so  relaxing,  that)  after  six  hours'  teasing 
in  an  office,  you  are  little  calculated  for  aught  but  exercise  and  society.  You 
can  have  no  idea  of  the  delightful  temperature  of  our  winter.  The  clear 
simny  days,  without  the  excessive  heat  of  summer,  are  enough  to  revive  the 
spirits  of  the  most  gloomy  invalid.  —  I.T, 

The  Hobart  Town  Courier,  —  We  have  to  thank  an  unknown  correspond- 
ent for  a  series  of  this  paper  to  the  SOth  of  May  last.  These  papers  are 
highly  interesting  as  showing  the  progress  of  the  colony;  the  spread  of 
d^isation  of  a  nigh  and  advanced  kind  over  an  immense  tract  of  country, 
and  the  growing  consumption  of  European,  and  especially  British,  manufac- 
tures. In  almost  every  paper  there  are  several  advertisements,  containing 
lists  of  the  British  ^oods  just  arrived,  and  for  sale  in  the  ships,  or  in  certain 
stores.  As  centunes  must  elapse  before  Australia  can  become  a  manufac- 
turing country,  the  prospective  advantages  of  the  colony  to  Europe,  even  if 
it  should,  which  it  most  likely  will,  in  the  course  or  thirty  or  forty  years, 
become  a  fi*ee  union,  are  incalculable.  We  wish  we  could  see,  under  the  pre- 
sent governments  of  the  different  settlements,  a  description  of  allotments  of 
land  for  the  support  of  schools,  similar  to  what  obtams  in  North  America. 
We  have  sent  the  editor  of  the  Hobart  Toum  Courier  a  copy  of  our  ParO" 
chial  ImtitutioMj  S^c.  and  of  Det  EtabUttevienSi  ^c, ;  and  we  hope  he  will 
be  able  to  find  room,  portion  after  portion,  for  the  whole  of  both  pamphlets. 
In  his  pages  they  will  remain  to  be  consulted,  at  a  period  more  auspicious 
than  the  present  for  the  establishment  of  Parochial  Institutions,  or  at  least 
allotting  lands  for  them  throughout  the  whole  of  the  civilised  part  of  Aus- 
tralia. We  recommend  also,  both  to  (he  Australians  and  the  Americans, 
the  subject  of  village  breathing-places,  or  play-grounds,  noticed  in  a  former 
Number  (Vol.  V.  p.  686.)  —  Cond. 

WEST  INDIES. 

Jamaica  Agricultural  Society,  May  20.  —  Read.  A  paper  on  the  Natural 
History,  Climate,  &c.,  of  the  vicinity  of  Spanish  Town ;  by  the  secretary. 

Presented.  Fourteen  varieties  of  Kidneybean,  cultivated  at  the  Carac- 
cas ;  by  Dr*  Lockhart  of  Trinidad. 

Thanks  were  voted  to  the  Hon.  Vice^Admiral  Fleming,  for  his  polite 
attention  in  forwarding  the  views  of  the  Society,  by  the  introduction  of 
several  new  objects  of  cultivation  iii  the  island. 
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Netlam,  Tory,  and  Colin  M^Kenzie,  Esq.,  were  elected  members. — XF, 
July  17.  1829. 

Botanic  Garden,  Baihy  Jamaica,  March,  1829.  ^  The  following  plants 
have  been  received,  by  Thomas  Higson,  Esq.,  the  curator  from  St.  Anne's, 
Trinidad,  as  extracted  from  Mr.  Lockhart*s  letter  of  March  16.:  —  Piper 
n^rum ;  I^nga,  species  scarlet-flowered ;  Jasminmn  undulatum ;  Lecytnis 
coccinea;  CiSsia,  species  Caraccas;  Piper  J26saodorata,new ;  Mea- 

pilus  jap6nica ;  Punica  Granatum  var.  album ;  Flacoiirtia,  species  excellent, 
native  fruit ;  Rosa,  humilLs ;  Bignonui  ophthalmia;  Pol^gala, species  Caraccas; 
Pxia  sinensis ;  Strophanthus  dichotomus ;  S6rbl^  nati^'^e  of  St.  Vincent, 
their  mangosteen ;  ^momum  exscapum,  two  varieties ;  Picus  elastica,  cut* 
ting ;  together  with  four  nutmeg  plants.  Two  of  them  are  natural,  and  two 
are  females,  one  of  which  is  inarched  and  the  other  a  layer.  Another  box 
has  been  received,  which  contains  four  layer  plants  of  natural  nutm^,  and 
cuttings  of  the  Shiix.  Humboldtiaiuz,  which  I  nope  will  succeed,  and  be  an 
ornament  to  Bath  garden.  I  have  found  the  nutmegs  grown  best  in  the 
shade  or  virgin  land.  If  irrigation  can  be  adopted  during  the  dry  season, 
it  would  be  a  great  convenience,  as  watering  is  absolutely  necessary.  When 
the  trees  are  in  fruit,  they  show  the  want  of  water,  by  the  skm  of  the  fruit 
shrivelling ;  which  symptom  will  require  double  the  quantity  of  water,  and 
perhaps  rail,  after  all,  to  bring  the  fruit  to  perfection.  We  nave  now  several 
trees  m  fruit  in  this  garden,  and  some  of  tnem  may  mature  1000  fruit :  1200 
were  taken  from  one  tree  last  year.  The  black  pepper,  a  climbing  plant, 
also  delights  in  a  shady  and  rich  loamy  soil.  The  Erythrma  Corallodendrum 
is  an  excellent  plant  for  it  to  run  up ;  it  also  requires  water  in  the  dry  sea^ 
son.  The  Guinea  i)epper  grows  in  the  shade  or  vir^  land,  and  is  in  flower 
in  March ;  after  which,  to  the  rainy  season,  the  fruit  is  maturing ;  water  is 
necessary  to  perfect  their  pods.  I  have  sent  three  plants  of  a  supposed 
Flacourtia,  as  it  is  a  dicecious  plant,  that  you  may  have  a  chance  of  fruit. 
The  loquat  grows  to  a  handsome  tree,  and  the  fruit  is  said  to  be  good.  The 
elastic  Ag  grows  to  a  very  lar^e  spreading  tree :  one  planted  in  this  garden, 
in  1821,  spreads  25  paces  in  diameter.  The  sorba  is  a  fruit  which  has  been 
cultivated  in  the  botanic  garden  at  St.  Vincent  for  several  years,  and  called 
there  the  mangosteen.  I. found  other  species  of  the  same  genus  in  Deme- 
rara,  St.  Vincent,  and  Trinidad,  all  of  which  resemble  most  the  Xantho- 
chymus  pictorius,  and  may  probably  belong  to  the  same  genus  when  better 
known/'— Xr.  July  6. 

The  Importation  of  Castor  Oil  from  the.  West  Indies  seems  to  be  increasing. 
If  that  most  unjust  tax  of  3d,  per  lb.,  which  is  equal  to  a  chai^  of  22/.  on 
the  ton,  were  removed,  there  is  no  doubt  it  would  become  an  object  of 
great  commercial  importance,  besides  being  a  cheap  article  of  the  greatest 
medicinal  value  to  the  poor.  But  so  the  poor,  colonial  agriculture,  and  the 
manufacture  of  England  are  treated.  —  X  F.   July  17,  1829. 
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ENGLAND. 

Hardy  Plants  generally  treated  cu  Green-house. — \Ach,c\B,  armata.  Calceo- 
laria rugosa,  ConimelinA  tuberosa,  Hippocr^pis  bal^arica,  and  Fuchsia  gra- 
cilis I  have  found  sufficiently  hardy  to  stand  our  winters,  though  they  are 
generally  treated  as  green-house  plants.  —  J,  D.  London^  Jan,  19.  1830. 

List  of  Plants  sent  to  England,  in  the  ship  Rose,  from  the  port  Oratava, 
Teneriffe,  May,  1829,  by  P.  B.  Webb,  Esq.,  to  his  gardener,  Wm.  Young, 
Milford  House,  near  Godalming,  Surrey :  — 
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"Ranunculacea,    TrS>.  3«  "Ranuncule^e, 
-Ranunculus  (C.  BauA,)  cortusaijo&ut  Willd.,  ^Tenerfflse  Pert.  "  ?" 

Cruci/enB.    Subordo  L  Pleurorhkeee,    Trib.  1.  ArtMdere^ 
Cheiranthus  {R,  Br.)  teouifdlias  UHer,      Porto  Santo." 

Subordo  3.  OrthoplocecB,    Trib.  16.  'Raphdnece. 
CV&mbe  (Townu)  strigdsa  UHerit, 

Caryophi^UecBn    Trib.  1.  Silenete* 
8il^ne  (i.)  canariensis  Spreng.,  suaveolens  Barthelot,  "  It  grows  at  the 
foot  of  the  Peak;  and  in  the  lofly  basin  of  the  Canadas,  from  1200  toises 
above  the  sea  to  where  vegetation  ceases." 

Lavatera  (Linn.)  phoenlcea  Vent.y    is  a  native  of  this  island,  and  not  of 
Madeira,  according  to  Decandolie  and  others ; "  acerifolia  Cav, 
Hypericinees.    Trib.  2.  Ht^ertcetp, 
//Hypericum  (L.)  reflexum  Lin.JiL 

Zygophyllum  (JL.)  dlbum  Lr  "  Dry  sands,  sea-shore." 

'Rutdcew.    Trib.  1.  IHoxmeee, 
RutSL  (Toum,)  pinnhta  LiiufiL 

QeUutrinew.    Trib.  2.  ^uonymeee, ' 
CelAstrus  (Lin.)  cassinoides  L.  Hcrit.,  "  called  h'ere  Perradillo.'* 

"Rkdmnea. 
jRhdmnus  (Lin.)  glandulosus  AH. 

TerebinthdcecE.    Trib.  6.  Vteledceco. 
ftieorum  (JLin.)  pulverulentum  Vent.    "  Arid  sand,  seashore :  it  is  used 
as  bark  in  fevers." 

Legumindtee.    Subordo  1.  PapiUoridcecBt    Trib.  L  Sophorese. 
ilnagji^  {Toum.)  latifolia  Willd. 

Trib.  2.  IjotecE.    Subtrib.  1.  OenUtecB. 
Cytisus  nuMgenus  Link.    It  grows  at  the  foot  of  the  cone  of  the  Peak. 
Adenodirpus  &c.,  Frankeniowfe*  Choisy.    "  It  grows  high  upon  the  sides 
of  the  Peak." 

Subtrib.  2.  Trifolieas. 
LoXm  (L.)  glaucus  Ait.,    Madeira ; "  portosanctknus,    from  the  island 
of  Porto  Santo." 

'Rosacea.    Trib.  2.  Amygddlew. 
Cerasus  (Jius.)  Htxa  Webb. 

Trib.  1.  RosecB. 

Rossi  (Tourn.)  Armid^eRB.  Webb.  "  It  grows  at  the  foot  of  the  Peak, 
in  the  lotty  arid  basin  of  the  Canada^  and  circular  chain  which  surrounds  it, 
1200  toises  above  the  level  of  the  sea.'* 

Onagrdri<B. 

Vlsnea  (L.)  Mocanera  L. 

Crassuldce€B.    Trib.  1.  Crcutulece. 
iSiempervlvum  (L.)  villosum  Haw.,  glutinosum  Avt.,  Smithii  Sims*,  urffe* 
rum  P.  B.  Webb.    "  It  is  called  Ura  de  Guanches  by  the  people*" 

UmbelUferee. 
^upleikrum  (L.)  canariense  Spreng. 

Comp6sit<je.    Subordo  I.  CichordceiB. 
56nchus  (L.)  Jacquini  Dec.,  radic^tus  ilf^.,  gununlferus  Link* 
Prendnthes  (L.)  pinn^ta  iJn.fiL 
Andrpala  (L.)  pinnatlfida  Aitk 
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Subordo  3.  Cardvacete.    Div.  1.  CardudcetP  vera. 
Carlowlzta  (Monch)  ralicifolia  Monch. 
Centaurea  (L.)  arguta  Nees, 

Subordo  5.  JacobeiB. 

C^caiia  (JL.)  Rleinia  L. 

Cinerkia  (L,)  f  multifldra  UHerU,,  f  lactea  WUld. 
7\issil4ginis  L/Herit. 

Subordo  8.  Anthetnidece, 
Artemisia  (L.)  argentea  i^iY. 
Chrysdnthemum  (L,^  pinnatifidum  Lm.fiL 
Pyrethrum  (5m.)  coronopif61ium  W, 

M^Tsme  (L.)  canariensis  Spreng, 

Oleinece. 

O'lea  (JL.)  excelsa  Ait, 

Atclepiddess. 
Cerop^Ja  (i.)  aphj^Ua  Haw. 

Convolvuldcecp. 
Cbnv61vulus  (i^.)  canariensis  L. 

'Boragineee. 

^chium  (i/.)  fiistuosum  Jacq.  **  It  throws  up  a  superb  stem  6  ft.  high." 
£,  strfctum  L, 

Jliyosotis  (L,)  latifolia  Poir. 

Soldnae,    Sect.  2.  Pericdrpium  baccatum, 
Phjsalis  (i/.)  arist^ta  Ait, 

Scropkularinece* 

Scrophulkria  (JL.)  cruenta. 
Isoplexis  (JLindl.)  canariensis  lAndl, 

LabidUB, 

Thymus  (L,)  micans.   "  Madeira." 
TeMcrium  (L.)  spinosum  L, 

Bystrop6gon  (UHerit,)  origanifolius  UHer%t,y  plumdsus  UHerit. 
Acanihdcees* 

Justfcia  (L.)  ^yssopifolia  L, 

Primuldcece, 
Campyldnthus  (Eoth)  salsololdes  Roth* 

Vlumbagineie. 

iStatice  (Zr.)  macrophylla  WiUd,y  arborea  Brottss,,  imbricata  P.  B,  Webb, 
"  A  new  species,  growing  at  Gocra  Chico  and  Buena  Vista." 

'Plantagine€B* 
Plantago  (L.)  arborescens  Poir. 

JjOurifUB, 

i^aurus  (Zf.)  canariensis  Wil/d, 

"Euphorbmcex. 

JSuphiSrbia  (L.)  aphylla  Brouss,,  balsamifera  Aitt,  atfopui^drea  Brotui, 

VrHcetB, 

Boehmeria  (Jac^^  rub^scens  Joc^.   "  Very  shady  and  moist  places*" 
CTrtica  (L*)  monfolia  Potr; 

Amentdcew.    Subordo  1.  SaUce€e. 
S^Wx  (L,)  atlantica  P.  B.  Webb.   "  Teneriffe  and  Madeira." 
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Pancrktiuin  (L.)  canari^nse  Ker. 

Asphodele€B, 

^sp&ragus  (L.)  41bus  L.,  Smithifl/ttt*  P.  B.Webb,  plocamoldes  P.  B.  Wehh. 
•*  It  grows  on  dry  arid  rocks." 

ZuncecB. 

Luclola  (SnM)  Bertheldtn  Penny. 

Likzula  (Dec.)  Berthelotti  Nees  yon  Esenbeck. 

fi&ces,    Subordo  1.  Ophwgl6itets. 
Ophiogl<5ssum  (JL.)  lusitdnictimi/. 

Subordo  4.  Polypodidce^e, 
03nnnofi;rdmma  (DesvA  aurea  Swartz, 
Nothochlse'na  {R,  Br.)  subcordktum. 
Cheil4nthes  {Swartz)  pulchella  -Bory,  suayeolens  Swartz. 

With  this  interesting  collection  have  been  received  numerous  other 
plants,  to  which  no  specific  names  were  attached.  —  WiUiavi  Young,  April, 
1830. 

A  Collection  of  South  American  Alpine  Seeds  has  been  received  by  Dr.  Ha- 
milton of  Plymouth,  from  Mr.  Watts.  They  were  collected  by  Mr.  Chas. 
Hauswolf,  in  June  and  July,  1829 ;  and  the  latter  gentleman  says  that  he 
hopes  some  of  them  will  prove  fit  inmates  for  the  green-house,  and  possibly 
hardy  annuals.  The  seeds  are  mixed,  and  without  names,  but  Dr.  Hamil- 
ton recognises  among  the  collection  some  belonging  to  the  genus  T^etes. 
The  doctor  adds,  ''You  will  oblige  me  by  requesting  those  to  whom  you  dis- 
tribute them,  to  communicate  to  me,  through  the  medium  of  the  Gardener's 
Magazine,  information  as  to  the  plants  raised  from  these  seeds,  their  genera, 
species,  mode  of  treatment,  value  as  acquisitions  to  our  florists,  hardihood, 
&c."  The  quantity  received  being  too  small  to  divide,  we  have  sent  the 
whole  to  Mackay  of  Clapton,  who,  we  have  no  doubt,  will  report  on  them 
agreeably  to  Dr.  Hamilton's  wishes.  —  Cond.    AprU  21. 1830. 

Is&ngton  Botanic  Garden,  in  which  is  to  be  erected  reading  and  scientific 
lecture  rooms.  Proposals  for  this  object  were  published  in  October  last, 
fi-om  which  the  following  is  an  extract :  — "  Central  public  rooms  for  the 
daily  papers  and  periodicals  are  a  great  desideratum  to  the  intellectual  por- 
tion of  the  respectable  inhabitants  of  Islmgton.  Until  this  moment,  no 
point  of  attraction,  as  a  public  room  or  walk,  for  mutual  intelligence,  has 
been  formed,  in  a  parish  possessing  in  itself  as  much  learning  and  ability  as 
any  suburb  of  the  metropolis.  It  is  now  intended  to  select  a  central  spot 
for  this  purpose,  readily  accessible  from  Highbury,  Canonbury,  Bamsbury, 
Upper  Islington,  the  Upper  and  Lower  Streets,  and  the  parish  generally ; 
to  consist  of  three  or  four  acres,  as  a  lawn  and  grand  parade ;  upon  which 
to  erect  a  low  thatched-roof  building,  for  reading  and  lecture  rooms;  with 
terraces  20  ft.  wide,  seats,  &c.  Other  improvements  in  the  neighbourhood 
may  be  connected  with  this  object ;  and  subjects  of  great  importance  result 
from  this  association,  as  they  shall  be  agreed  on  by  a  majority  of  the  pro- 
prietors and  subscribers."  (John  Williams,  Honorary  Secretary,  North 
End,  Upper  Islington ;  and  78.  Comhill.)  We  highly  approve  of  this  pro- 
posal ;  and  thou^  we  have  not  leisure  actively  to  cooperate  in  brin^g  it 
into  effect,  yet,  u  the  parties  concerned  think  it  worth  while  to  submit  aay 
of  their  plans  or  schemes  to  us,  personally,  we  shall  be  happy,  personally 
and  gratis,  to  give  our  opinion  on  them.  We  say  personally,  merely  be- 
cause that  mode  requires  less  time  than  writing.  It  is  by  uniting  together, 
and  forming  the  noblest  public  gardens  and  places  of  assembly,  that  the 
poorest  in  the  land  will  one  day  participate  in  those  enjoyments  which,  in 
the  present  stage  of  the  progress  of  society,  belong  exclusively  to  those  who 
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are  excessively  rich.  One  must  have  been  present  at  the  assemblies  in  the 
gardens  and  banqueting-rooms  of  some  of  tne  richer  nobles  of  Vienna  and 
Moscow,  occasionally  thrown  opm  to  the  public,  for  whom  the  finest  music 
and  provisions  of  every  kind,  without  limitation,  are  provided,  to  understand 
something  of  the  enjoyments  which  such  institutions  arc  calculated  to  afford 
in  this  country.  —  Cond, 

T%e  Garden  of  the  Hortictiltural  and  Botanical  Society  of  Manchester  is 
proceeding  apace.  The  ground  in  all  is  15  acres,  chiefly  of  sandy  sofl,  but 
m  part  clay.  The  east,  west,  and  north  walls  are  built;  there  wiU  be  about 
100  yards  of  glass,  besides  pita  and  frames.  Two  lodges  are  built,  which, 
I  am  afraid,  you  will  not  like;  and,. unfortunately,  the  main  entrance  to  the 
garden  is  firom  the  north  (on  the  Chester  road),  which  you  have  shown  in 
your  Encyclopaedia  of  Gardening  to  be  always  bad. — Y,  H.  March  2.  1830. 

The  Weeping  Ash  of  Wilson* s  Nursery  at  Derby ^  of  large  dimensions,  and 
nearly  half  a  century  old,  has  been  purchased  by  the  Duke  of  Devonshire, 
and  removed  to  a  conspicuous  situation  at  Chatsworth.  The  tree  was  re- 
moved on  a  machine  similar  to  that  used  by  Sir  H.  Steuart,  constructed  by 
Messrs.  Strutt  of  Belper,  and  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Paxton,  the  duke*8 
head  gardener.  The  weight  of  the  tree  was  estimated  at  from  7  to  8  tons, 
and  the  distance  to  which  it  was  conveyed  is  28  miles.  We  are  not  informed 
whether  the  roots  were  previously  prepared  by  cutting ;  but,  from  the  sub- 
ject not  being  mentioned  in  the  very  long  account  of  the  operation  given  in 
the  Derby  and  Chesterfield  Reporter,  Apnl  15.,  we  should  conclude  not.  We 
are  happy  to  hear  of  the  duke's  taste  and  liberality,  and  should  be  still  fur- 
ther gratified  to  learn  that  he  had  established,  or  would  establish,  at  Chats- 
worth,  a  complete  arboretum,  allowing  sufiicient  space  for  each  tree  to  attain 
its  fiill  size,  and  introducing  every  hardy  tree  which  could  be  procured  in 
the  London  nurseries.  The  expense  would  not  be  greater  than  removing 
half  a  dozen  such  trees  as  the  one  above  mentioned.  —  Cond. 

Heating  Hot-houses  by  Fowler*s  Tfiennosiphon  (Vol.  V,  p.  453.).  —  A 
printed  letter  has  been  sent  us  on  this  subject,  of  which  we  subjoin  an  ex- 
tract :  —  "  The  house,  a  plant  stove,  is  60  ft.  long ;  the  vertical  height  15ft.; 
and  the  cubical  contents,  including  an  excavation  for  growing  the  plantain, 
banana,  and  other  choice  stove-plants,  above  10,000  ft.  I  generally  allow 
about  an  hour,  with  a  brisk  fire  under  the  boiler,  before  I  set  the  machine 
to  work :  I  then  remove  the  siphon  plugs,  and,  almost  instantly,  the  hot 
water  rushes  up  the  ascending  1^  of  the  siphon,  which  destroys  the  pre- 
existing equilibrium  very  considerably,  and  causes  a  rapid  flow  of  hot  water 
fi*om  the  furnace  into  the  main-pipe  on  the  ground^oor ;  and,  in  the  space 
of  a  few  minutes,  the  whole  line  of  main-pipe,  as  well  as  the  siphon,  is  sup- 
plied with  hot  fluid.  When  I  find  that  the  atmosphere  of  the  house  has 
risen  to  the  maximum  I  want,  I  let  the  fire  be  stayed  with  wet  asihes :  after 
this  process,  little -or  no  attendance  is  required.  The  fuel  I  chiefly  use  is 
either  small  coal  or  culm,  mixed  with  ashes.  The  machine  has  often  conti- 
nued working,  for  upwards  of  14-  hours,  without  any  addition  of  fuel ;  namely, 
from  six  in  the  evenmg  till  eight  the  next  morning :  the  temperature  at  night 
being  79°;  in  the  morning,  68*^;  the  thermometer  in  the  open  air,  at  the 
same  time,  28**.  I  have  frequently  worked  it,  for  several  days  together, 
without  any  attention  being  required  to  the  filling-cock ;  the  motion  of  the 
fluid  denoting  the  perfect  action  of  the  machine,  and  showing  more  or  less 
rapidity,  according  to  the  management  of  the  fire.  The  air  is  salubrious, 
and  highly  congenial  to  vegetation,  having  neither  an  overplus  of  aridity  nor 
superabundance  of  humidity.  The  machmery  part  answers  perfectly  well ; 
the  operation  is  simple,  and  the  management  easy :  not  the  least  alteration 
has  been  required  ever  since  its  commencement,  and  it  is  not  likely  to  get 
out  of  order,  or  require  repair.  I  have  seen  several  steam-machines,  level 
hot-water  apparatus,  and  many  diflerent  constructions  of  brick  flues,  for 
causing  artificial  heat,  but  am  decidedly  of  opinion  that  the  thermosiphon 
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is  very  saperior  to  all  t)ther  plans  hitherto  adopted.  It  may  be  applied  both 
for  top  and  bottom  heat,  to  any  denomination  of  houses;  pits,  or  frames 
where  artificial  heat  is  required ;  and,  by  its  use,  a  complete  command  of 
temperature  is  obtained  for  every  horticultural  purpose.  It  is  my  intention 
to  have  one  for  forcing  melons,  cucumbers,  strawberries,  sea-kale,  rhubarb, 
kidneybeans,  mushrooms,  asparagus,  and  plants  in  pots  ,*  as  1  am  certain  that 
much  may  be  done  by  the  machine  where  any  nobleman  or  gentleman  has  an 
extensive  establishment  for  forcing."  —  Henry  Ihlgleisk,  Getrdener  to  J,  MU^ 
ford^  Esq,,  Coaver,    Exeter,  April  1. 1830. 

The' table  which  accompanies  Mr.  Dalgleish*s  letter  contains  a  register  of 
the  temperature  of  tiie  external  atmosphere,  and  of  the  stove,  as  taken  three 
times  a  day  during  the  months  of  January,  February,  and  March.  Li  Jan., 
the  temperature  of  the  stove,  in  the  evening,  varied  from  64°  to  81^ ;  in  the 
morning,  from  56°  to  66°.  In  February,  from  66°  to  76°  in  the  evening ; 
and  from  58°  to  in  the  morning.  In  March,  from  69°  to  86°  in  the 
evening ;  and  from  60°  to  66°  in  the  morning.  The  coldest  day  in  January 
was  26^  in  the  morning,  and  25°  in  the  evenings  in  February,  23°  in  the 
morning,  and  21^  in  the  evening;  in  March,  34°  m  the  moming^and  44°  in 
the  evening. —  Cond. 

Funds  for  General  Education,  —  After  an  attentive  perusal  of  the  twenty- 
two  reports  of  the  commissioners  of  enquiry  into  our  public  charities,  I  do 
not  believe  there  is  less  than  1,000,000/.  sterling  which  might  be  annually 
available  to  objects  of  education  and  general  utility,  not  a  tithe  of  which  is 
so  appUed ;  whereas,  by  judicious  measures,  and  at  a  trifling  expense,  a  large 
portion  of  this  much  abused  and  magnificent  income  might  be  redeemed. — 
Speech  of      W.  Harvey.   {Tmes,  Jan.  28.  1830.^ 

Cytistu  iMb&rnum  Jlore  purpureo. —  Sir,  Isena  you  a  CVtisus  Zrabumum 
flore  purpureo ;  it  is  a  hybrid,  and  was  obtained  from  seed  of  the  C,  l^abur- 
num  with  the  C,  purpiireus.  I  do  not  know  b^  whom  it  was  raised,  only 
that  it  was  originated  near  Paris  about  five  or  six  years  ago.  I  have  cul- 
tivated it  four  years,  and  never  flowered  it  till  last  year ;  it  also  flowered 
at  the  same  time,  and  only  then,  at  the  nursery  of  M.  Fremont,  jun., 
at  Rouen,  who  received  the  plant  at  the  same  time  that  I  did.  The  leaves 
of  this  C^tisus  are  exactly  like  those  of  the  common  laburnum,  but  a  little 
larger ;  the  branches  are  shorter,  and  do  not  shoot  so  rapidly  as  the  labur- 
num, but  the  flowers  are  of  the  same  colour  and  a  little  larger  than  those  of 
the  Cy tisus  purpiireus ;  its  bunches  are  not  pendent,  but  erect,  and  with 
few  flowers.  The  effect  which  this  plant  produces  is  much  inferior  to  that 
of  the  common  laburnum ;  but  it  forms  a  pretty  variety,  and  a  curious  hybrid 
for  amateurs.  I  think,  however,  that  when  the  tree  gets  older,  and  the 
hmd  becomes  better  ftimished  with  branches,  it  will  bear  flowers  more 
abundantly  than  at  present. 

Syrlnga  vulgdrit  var,  Charlet  X.  I  last  year  imported  to  this  country 
a  new  variety  of  the  common  lilac  tree,  called  Charles  X.,  raised  some 
years  ago  by  M.  Guillet,  nurseryman  at  Versailles.  Its  wood  is  shorter  and 
larger  than  the  common  sort,  the  flower  panicles  are  larger,  shorter,  and 
extremely  clustered ;  the  flowers  are  of  a  luac  colour,  and  redder  than  that 
fine  variety  cultivated  in  France,  under  the  name  of  d*Amboumai/,  which 
was  raised  above  forty  years  ago  from  seed  by  M.  CHssel  of  Rouen. 

Two  new  Roses.  I  also  send  you  two  rose  trees ;  the  one  is  the  H. 
sempervirens  major,  the  flowers  white  and  extremely  double ;  the  other  is 
the  Piincesse  de  Nassau,  obtained  from  seed  in  Paris,  I  believe,  four  years 
ago,  and  a  hybrid  between  the  Muscat  and  the  Noisette  roses,  partaking 
most  of  the  muscat.  This  last  is  also  very  double,  from  2  to  2*  m.  in  dia- 
meter, and  a  little  yellowish  in  the  centre.  I  have  sold  it  in  this  country 
for  these  two  years  past ;  it  flowers  abundantly  from  July  to  October  and 
November. 

7^  greenjhwered  Rose,    I  shall  now  say  something  about  my  green 
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rose,  which  is  now  no  more.  Four  years  ago,  M.  Rossimo],  the  gardener 
of  M.  Lobei  of  Bois  Guillaume  near  Rouen,  obtained  a  rose  perfectly 
green.  It  has  constantly  flowered  green  till  within  the  last  two  years.  Last 
autumn  it  produced  a  fawn-coloured  rose ;  and  at  last  five  or  six  grafted 
plants,  which  this  gardener  still  possessed,  did  not  flower  green  in  the  least. 
The  mother  stock  alone  produced  three  green  roses  out  of  thirty  or  thirty- 
six;  and  this  evidently  proves  that  this  green  variety  can  no  longer  be 
considered  lasting.  I  have  also  other  proofs  of  this.  I  last  year  planted  an 
individual  of  this  variety  in  my  garden ;  it  flowered  white,  and  all  those 
plants  which  I  sold  in  London  in  the  spring  of  1829  flowered  in  the  autumn 
of  that  year  of  the  same  colour.  I  therefore  hope  you  will  mention  this, 
as  I  had  no  intention  to  deceive ;  but  it  would  appear,  and  it  is  already 
acknowledged,  that  it  requires  three  or  four  seasons  of  flowering  to  prove 
a  new  sort.  A  similar  case  happened  with  a  rose  at  Rouen,  which  had  pro-  ' 
duced  flowers  much  variegated  for  two  years,  but  the  third  year  flowered 
unvariegated.  I  am,  Sir,  &c.  —  Vallet  Aine,  Mr,  YouTs  Nursery,  Old 
Kent  Roady  March  22,  1830. 

Varietiet  of  Primrose,  Oxlip,  and  CowsUp,  cultivated  in  the  Neighbourhood 
of  Coventry,  —  Sir,  The  following  is  a  list  of  such  of  the  principal  varieties 
of  the  prunrose,  oxlip,  and  cowslip,  as  I  have  observed  cultivated  in  the 
gardens  in  this  neighbourhood.  It  is  ofiered  to  your  notice,  not  by  any 
means  as  a  full  and  complete  catalogue  of  all  the  known  varieties,  but  in 
the  hope  of  drawing  the  attention  of  cultivators  to  the  subject,  and,  perhaps, 
calling  into  notice  some  of  the  varieties  enumerated  by  our  old  English 
herbalists,  and  now  nearly  forgotten,  if  not  lost  to  our  ^urdens.  Some  of 
the  following  varieties  (especmlly  the  double  primroses)  are  well  worthy  of 
more  care  in  their  cultivation  than  is  commonly  bestowed  on  them.  If  the  ^ 
roots  are  divided  in  the  summer  or  autumn,  planted  in  pots,  and  protected 
under  a  frame  from  the  severity  of  the  winter,  they  will  produce  a  profusion 
of  flowers  in  the  early  spring,  an  ample  recompense  for  the  additional  pains 
of  the  cultivator.  It  is  hoped  that  some  of  your  correspondents  may  be, 
induced  to  add  to  the  present  list,  so  as  to  form  a  complete  enumeration 
of  the  several  varieties  at  present  cultivated  in  our  gardens. 

Hose  in  Hose, 
YeUow. 
White. 

COWSLIP.  / 

Common  Yellow. 
Red. 

Hose  in  Hose.  * 


It  appears  from  an  inspection  of  the  above  list,  that  the  primrose  is  the 
species  most  apt  to  produce  double  varieties,  and  the  oxlip  and  cowslip 
tho6e  termed  hose  in  nose.  —  W,  T,  Bree,  AUesley  Rectory,  near  Coventry, 
April  25,  1829. 


*  lliat  -is,  a  primrose  bearing  its  flowers  on  a  common  footstalk,  like 
the  oxlip. 

f  I  received  this  by  the  above  name,  which,  however,  is  not  very  appli- 
cable, the  colour  being  a  very  dark  crimson,  like  that  of  a  Polyanthus.  It 
is  perhaps  the  handsomest  variety  of  all. 

%  Raised  firom  seed  of  the  white  oxlip. 


PRIMROSE. 

Single, 
Common  Yellow. 
White. 

Red  or  Crimson. 

Do.  with  calyx  enlarged 
and  partially  colour- 
ed. 

Oxlip  Primrose.* 

Double, 
Yellow. 


White. 
Dingy. 
Lilac. 
Crimson. 
Carmine.f 

OXLIP. 

Single. 
Common  Yellow. 
Orange-eyed. 
White. 
LilacJ 
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JVattna,  J^at.  Ord.  CdcHf  —  Dr.  Hanulton  of  Plymouth  has  na^ed  .a 
in  honour  of  his  zealous  and  patriotic  friend,  Edward  Watts,  Es^.,  tti^ 
bh  consul  at  Carth^ena.  br.  Hamilton  describes  the  plant  as  a 
thorny  shrub,  with  fleshy  leaves  like  those  of  Per^skia  aciilehta.  He  hM 
sent  us  some  seeds  whicn  we  have  given  to  our  ne^hbour,  Bfr.  CampbeO, 
curator  of  the  Comte  de  Vandes's  botanical  establishment  here.  ^  Cond, 

TVie  Stem  of  a  Mots  Rose,  planted  in  a  pot,  with  one  shoot,  contammg 
roses  with  the  calyx  and  footstalks  covered  with  moss  in  the  usual  way, 
and  another  without  any  moss  whatever,  was  sent  us  July  9th  last  yeafg 
by  Mr.  Ramsay,  nurseryman,  Chelsea.  Such  anomalies  occur  occasionally. 
Mr.  Peacock  of  Edinburgh,  it  is  said,  can  produce  moss  roses  at  pleasure. 
—  Com/. 

AlttromensL  Shua^  and  other  speciet.  —  Mr.  Sweet  has  now  a  plant  of 
A.  Slmsn  that  has  stood  several  winters  with  no  other  protection  dian  a 
single  mat  thrown  over  the  bed  in  severe  weather ;  it  flowered  and  seeded 
last  summer,  and  has  stood  this  winter  so  well,  that  it  is  now  about  4  in. 
high,  and  has  already  thrown  up  sixteen  strong  shoots.  A.  hirt^Ua  has  also 
stood  out  several  years,  flowering  and  ripehinff  its  seeds  every  year;  he  ha^ 
also  had  out  this  winter,  A.  Flos  Martmi  and  A.  Hook^  both  of  which 
have  stood  the  winter  well,  and  are  now  growing  freely.  {Brituh  Flower^ 
Garden,  for  April,  1830.)  ^ 

Cdlia  (Bthidpica  has  remained  throughout  the  winter  in  a  pond  in  the 
CTrden  here,  and  is  now  in  flower,  'nie  water  was  frozen  over  with  verv 
uiick  ice  for  more  than  a  week  this  winter;  but,  as  the  plant  was  about  a 
foot  and  a  half  beneadi  the  surface,  the  root  was  not  injured :  it  was  onlv 
placed  in  the  pond  last  summer  (1828J)  by  way  of  trial.  —  W:  Quail,  Gdr^ 
dener.    Esthwaite  Lodge,  near  Hawkeshead,  July  19.  1829. 

YeiUm  and  White  Water  lABet,  together  with  the  flowering  rush,  would 
add  much  to  the  beauty  of  the  water  in  St.  James's  Park  and  Kensington 
Gardens;  if  you  would  suggest  the  thing  in  either  of  your  Magazines,  I 
have  no  doubt  it  would  be  adopted.  —  J.m—t.    May  1.  1830. 

Quite  the  contrary ;  it  is  in  the  nature  of  things  that  those  who  are  in 
power  founded  in  the  monopoly  of  the  few  against  the  many,  and  hence 
conscious  of  being  looked  on  with  a  scrudnismg  eve  by  the  discerning  part 
of  the  public,  should  reject  whatever  would  imply  in  the  slightest  degree 
their  unfitness  for  possessing  this  power.  If  the  parties  whose  business  it 
is  to  attend  to  or  ornament  the  parks  should  determine  on  planting  wateir 
lilies  in  consequence  of  this  hint,  they  will  at  least  wait  a  year  or  two  till 
it  can  appear  to  be  done  of  their  own  accord.  Exa<^tly  this  course  took 
place  in  the  case  of  the  men's  lodges  to  the  doors  in  Kensington  Gardens, 
which  were  put  up  just  about  two  years  after  we  had  suggested  the  idea  in 
No.  II.  of  this  Magazine.  The  plants  in  the  ChiswicK  garden  are  now 
naming,  as  we  recommended  in  our  Second  Volume.  Nature  has  provided 
obstinacy  and  indifierence,  as  means  of  self-defence  for  those  who  cannot 
otherwise  resist  the  attacks  of  reason.  —  Com/. 

Gooseberry  Shows  of  1829. — Sixteen  new  sorts  of  gooseberries  have  been 
named  and  produced  at  the  different  gooseberry  shows  during  the  present 
year:  five  red,  six  yellow,  three  green,  and  two  white,  raised  from  seedi 
The  following  is  a  correct  list  of  the  four  classes  of  gooseberries ;  I  have 
sdected  six  of  the  heaviest  berries  in  each  class,  with  the  name  of  the  per- 
son and  place  where  they  were  exhibited :  — 

Hed,  Lion,  25  dwts.,  Mr.  Pardon,  Woodstock ;  Companion,  a  seedling, 
24dwts.  19grs.,  Mr.  Hoopley,  Wybunbury;  Huntsman,  21  dwts.  20grs., 
Mr.  Denerley,  Cheetham  Hill ;  Sir  John,  21  dwts.  16gr8.,  Mr.  Rose,  Newarii 
upon  Trent;  Top  Sawyer,  21  dwts.  6grs.,  Mr.  Spencer, Derby;  Statesman^ 
21  dwts.  Sgrs.,  Mr.  Chesworth,  Nantwich. 

Yellow,  Lea4er,  22  dwts.  17  grs.,  Mr.  Lovart,  Nantwich ;  Gunner,  20 
dwts.  19grs.»  l^r.  Brooks,  Didsbury;  Bonny  Roger,  20  dwts.  10  grs.,  Mr. 
Vol.  VL  —  No.  26.  z 
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Deiierley>  Hooley  Hill ;  Globe,  20  dwts.,  Mr.  Dmgsdale,  Huyton ;  Sove- 
reign, 19dwts.  20grs.,  Mr.  King,  Radford;  Teaser,  IQdwts.  SOgrs.,  Mr. 
Prophett,  Wistaston. 

Green.  Invincible,  a  seedling,  23  dwts.  14  grs.*,  Mr.  Brotherton, 
"Wistaston;  Peacock,  22  dwts.  IQers.,  Mr.  Hsher,  Wybunbury;  Tnunp, 
18  dwts.  13grs.,  Mr.  Reed,  Hooley  Hill ;  Providence,  18  dwts.  4  g«L,  Blr. 
Baker,  Staffordshire ;  Ocean,  17  dwts.  15  ers.,  Mr.  Eggleston,  Newark ; 
Angler,  17  dwts.  12gr8.,  IVIr.  Wddon,  Cheetham  Hill. 

White.  Ostrich,  21  dwts.  11  grs.,  Mr.  Billington,  Cheshire;  FSrst-nte 
21  dwts.,  Mr.  Piggott^  Macclesfield;  Eagle,  20  dwts,  Mr.  Fletcher,  Prest- 
wich ;  Nonpareil,  18  dwts.  11  grs.,  Mr.  Seel,  Little  Heaton ;  Govener's,  19 
dwts.  20  grs.,  XAr.  Stringer,  Congleton ;  Delamere,  18  dwts.  8  grs.,  Mr.  Wd- 
don, Cheetham  Hill.  —  M.  Saul,   JLancatter,  Nov.  2.  1820. 

A  CoUecHon  of  FrttU  Trees,  fi-om  Bud  and  Wilson's  Albany  Nursery, 
North  America,  has  been  received  by  Mr.  Saul.  They  consist  of  peaches, 
plums,  apples,  and  pears,  and  Mr.  Saul  writes  that  they  are  the  finest  plants 
ne  ever  recdved  firom  any  nurseryman  dther  of  Great  Britain  or  America. 
(See  p.  31 1.)  —  Cond.   Dec.  80.  1829. 

Hanwell  Sovrmg,  and  a  Seedling  from  Wheeler^s  Rtusety  sent  here- 
with, may  perhaps  be  interesting  to  Mr.  Ronalds  for  his  work.  The  Wheder's 
Russet  is  an  ola  apple,  nearly  worn  out ;  I  mean,  we  cannot  raise  healthy 
trees  by  grafting :  when  kept  till  February  or  March,  we  have  been  in  the 
habit  ot  considering  it,  for  flavour,  the  very  king  of  all  apples ;  and  the  seed- 
ling raised  fi-om  it  partakes  very  much  of  the  flavour  ot  the  parent,  but  it 
wiU  not  keep  so  well,  and  is  very  good  fresh  off*  the  tree  in  autumn.  — 
W.  T.  Bree.    Alleslev  Rectory,  near  Coventry,  Jan.  9.  1830. 

A  Sngle  Melon  Plant,  in  the  garden  of  A&s.  Punno,  Taplow  Lodge,  pro- 
duced two  fiiiit,  the  largest  of  which  weighed  24)  lbs.,  and  the  other  22  lbs., 
and  what  is  rather  singular,  they  both  grew  upon  one  vine.  The  largest 
fruit  I  this  morning  sent  to  a  fnend  of  Mrs.  Punno*s,  residing  at  No.  68. 
Lincoln's  Inn,  where  you  probably  may  see  it,  should  you  thmk  it  worth 
the  trouble  of  calling.  If  you  think  a  short  treatise  stating  the  treatment 
the  plant  recdved,  vom  its  commencement  to  maturing  its  firuit,  will  be  in 
any  way  uiterestii^  to  the  majority  of  your  readers,  I  Imve  not  the  sli^test 
objection  to  do  it  m  the  best  way  that  I  am  able.  I  had  mdons  of  aU  sizes 
last  year  firom  1  lb.  to  IS^Ibs.,  but  never  before  saw  any  so  large  as  the 
two  I  now  speak  of.  —  J.  HoUand.    Taplow  Lodge,  Sept.  14.  1829. 

We  shall  be  happy  to  receive  an  account  of  Mr.  Holland's  method  of 
cultivation.  ~  Corn. 

Collection  of  Melons  and  Water  Melons  fr-om  Russia.  —  Sir,  I  have  the 
pleasure  of  sending;  you  a  choice  collection  of  melons  and  water  mdons  for 
your  garden,  and  for  distributing  among  your  friends.  You  wiU  find  some 
new  varieties  amongst  them  well  worth  cultivating.  I  should  wish  very 
much  that  you  would  pay  particular  attention  to  the  water  mdons,  in  order 
to  grow  them  to  that  perfection  to  which  they  are  grown  at  St.  Petersburgh ; 
they  are  much  more  esteemed  here  than  even  the  very  best  Cantaloup  or 
Rock  Mdons.  As  you  have  been  yourself  soine  time  in  Russia,  I  need  not 
tell  you  what  a  refreshing  aliment  these  mdons  afford  in  the  summer  time. 


*  Mr.  Brotherton  has  raised  a  number  of  new  seedling  gooseberries,  and 
has  adopted  a  plan  by  which  he  gets  them  very  heavy,  but,  when  sold 
to  the  other  growers,  th^  can  never  be  made  to  weigh  qs  much ;  so  that 
at  present  the  growers  of  gooseberries  are  not  fond  of  purchasing  new  seed- 
lings fi*om  the  raisers,  before  they  have  been  proved  by  others.  And  if  your 
readers  will  consult  the  gooseberry  show  book  back,  diey  will  find  that  a 
number  of  seedlings,  after  naving  been  sold,  never  come  up  to  some  of  even 
the  old  sorts. 
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and  how  superior  they  are  to  other  melons.  ^F,  Faldermimn.  St,  Peteu' 
burgh,  Dec,  20.  1829. 

Utt  of  the  Water  Mehns;  Cuc^rbita  CMUltu  L. ;  Arfousi,  Run. :  ^ 

1.  Early  sugar  water-melon»  with  yellow  flesh.    Very  good. 

2.  Sugar  water-melon  of  the  Crimea.    Very  excellent. 

3.  Water  melon  of  the  Crimea,  with  very  sweet  dariL-red  flesh. 

4.  Very  large  watef  melon  of  Atrachan.   Of  ▼ery  good  flavour. 

5.  Water  melon  from  Casan.   Very  sweet,  and  lai^ge^sized. 

6.  Water  melon  firom  Casan.   Very  sweet,  and  the  flesh  green. 

7.  Water  melon  from  the  East,  with  green  flesh.   Very  good  flavour^ 

8.  New  very  good  kind  of  water  melon  from  Tscheran. 

9*.  A  flne  sort  of  Persian  water  melon,  cultivated  about  Erivan. 

10.  Another  fine  sort  of  Fenian  water  mdion,  cultivated  about  Erivan. 

11.  The  favourite  water  melon  of  the  Pennans,  with  daik-red  flesh,  and 

very  sweet* 

12.  Very  early  Persian  water  melon,  of  laifle  size. 

13.  Very  large  Persian  water  melon,  wi^  dark  red  flesh. 

14.  Mir2a  CfcK>sre&  water  melon. 

MiL^  melont  cultivated  in  Russia;  Ci^cumis  jSf^o  L,;  Dini  Russ, 

1.  Very  large  sugar  melon,  from  the  south  of  Russia. 

2.  Melon  from  the  South  of  Russia.    One  of  the  finest  sorts* 

3.  Melon  from  the  Crimea. 

4.  Sugar  melon  from  Casan. 

5.  Round  very  good  mdon  from  Casan. 

6.  Sugar  melon  from  Astrachan.   Very  sweei^ 

7.  Very  fine  melon  from  Sarepta. 

'  8.  Tscheran  melon.   Very  Sweets 

Of  Persian  Melons,  CVlctimis  ilifl^o  L,,  there  are  nifle  sorts  in  sepahite 
packets,  marked  1  to  9,  including  the  Dampsha,  Datee,  Ooorquabee,  and 
several  others.  —  jP.  F4 

We  are  extremely  obliged  to  our  intelligent  and  much-esteemed  corre* 
spondent  for  these  seeds,  and  also  for  his  other  communications  and  seeds 
received  by  the  same  conveyance.  We  shall  send  portions  of  the  seeds, 
as  fiur  as  they  will  go,  to  such  of  ouir  correspondents  as  will  undertake  to 
them  a  fair  trml,  and  r^x>rt  to  us  the  particulars,  sending  us  a  frir  spe- 
cimen of  the  fiuit  of  each  variety.  One  gardener  may  tiike  one  sott,  and  ano- 
tlier  gardener  another  |  or  sevtfal  sorts  may  be  taken ;  but  we  should  think 
five  or  six  enoi^h  for  any  one  gardener  to  experiment  with.  Applications, 
on  these  conditions,  may  be  sent  to  Mr.  Charlwood,  seedsman,  G^eat  Russel 
Street,  Covent  Ganlen,  with  whom  we  have  deposited  the  seeds,  and  to 
•whom  we  shall  send  the  seeds  of  die  fruits  received  for  cystribution  in' 183 1. 
Mr.  Charlwood  has  also  seeds  of  the  Sweet  Indian  Com,  sent  by  Dr.  J.  !£ 
of  Philadeldhia,  which  we  would  particularly  recommend  to  such  of  our 
readers  as  tnink  of  growing  this  article,  as  a  garden  vegetable,  to  be  eaten 
green  as  in  America.  —  Ccmd. 

A  new  Vanety  of  Wheat  fioniChma.-^^ir,  I  have  die  pleasure  of  sending 
some  wheat  from  China.  It  is  considered  as  more  productive,  and  of  a  bet- 
ter quality  than  the  common  wheat  pown  in  Europe.  I  wish  you  would 
distnbute  it,  i»  order  that  its  value  m  difieTent  sous  may  be  ascertained. 
The  flour  which  it  gives  is  much  whiter  than  that  from  the  common  wheat. 
I  should  be  happy  to  hear  of  its  supposed  superiority. -^«/.  Feddermaim,  St, 
Petershurgh,  Nov.  16.  1829. 

We  have, sent  one  fourth  part  of  this  wheat  to  Mr.  Shirreff  of  Mungoa^ 
wells,  one  tourth  part  to  Mr.  Gorrie  of  Errol,  a  portion  to  Mr.  Smith  of 
Woodstock  Park,  and  the  remainder  to  the  editor  of  the  Brit,  Farm,  Ma^, 
and  the  Editor  of  the  Country  Thnes,  —  Cond, 
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SCOTLAND. 

Caledonian  HorUcuUural  Society. —  A  General  Meeting  of  the  Caledonian 
Horticultural  Sodetv  was  held  in  the  PhysidaDs'  Hall  on  the  3d  of  Dec'  last, 
Daniel  Ellis,  Esq.,  first  vice-president,  in  the  chair.  Mr.  Ellis  delivered  a 
luminous  and  interesting  discourse  on  the  unpropitious  nature  of  the  past 
season,  and  on  the  best  means  of  obviating  tne  evils  of  our  dimate.  We 
can  only  give  a  very  meagre  outline  of  the, substance  of  this  discourse.  He 
remarked  that  "  the  coldness  of  the  spring  months,  which  so  much  retarded 
the  blossom  of  the  earlier  flowers,  that  the  usual  period  of  competition  was 
necessarily  deferred,  has  continued  through  the  months  of  June,  July,  and 
August,  the  mean  heat  of  the  day  during  those  months  not  much  exceed- 
ing 56^,  and  its  h^est  temperature  rising  only  for  a  few  days  to  70  or  75°. 
The  more  delicate  ihiits,  tnerefore,  as  peaches  and  nectarines,  were  but 
very  imperfectly  ripened ;  but  those  of  a  hardier  description,  as  apples  and 
pears,  which  do  not  require  so  much  heat  to  ripen  them,  were  less  affected 
in  quality,  and  in  quantity  have  surpassed  the  production  of  former  years. 
The  mean  heat  of  the  months  of  September  and  October  was  about  49°% 
From  accounts  received,  it  appears  th^t  the  temperature  has  been  pretty 
much  the  same  in  most  parts  of  Britain ;  and,  consequently,  the  periods  at 
which  fruits  have  ripened  in  diflerent  districts  have  corresponded  more 
nearly  than  in  former  years.  The  chief  defect  in  our  climate,  in  regard  to 
the  production  of  frmt,  was  stated  to  arise  from  a  want  of  heat  at  the 
period  of  maturation ;  and,  therefore,  our  aim  should  be  directed  to  hasten 
the  progress  of  growth,  and  augment,  as  much  as  we  can,  the  temperature 
at  tne  ripening  period.  Great  attention,  therefore,  should  be  paid  to.  the 
nature  oi  the  soil  and  to  riielter,  both  of  which  contribute  much  to  ameli- 
orate the  climate ;  whilst  the  aspect,  or  exposition  to  the  sun,  should  be 
such  as  will  enable  the  plant  to  receive  the  greatest  force  of  solar  heat, 
and  for  the  lon^f  penod.  Ringing  the  bark  of  a  branch,  or  removing  a 
small  circular  piece  of  it,  so  as  to  mterc^  thie  descent  of  the  nutrient 
matter,  has  the  effect  of  accelerating  the  growth  of  the  fruit  in  that  branch ; 
and  experience  has  shown  that  blaoLening  the  walls,  so  as  to  increase  their 
power  of  receiving  heat,  likewise  hastens  the  progress  of  growth*  and  the 
subsequent  process  of  maturation. 

A^jainst  the  destruction  of  the  blossom,  which  too  often  happens  to 
our  wall  fruit  in  early  spring,  a  covering  through  the  night  was  recom^- 
mended.  The  injury  done  at  this  period.  \A  produced,  not  by  the  cold  oif 
the  night,  but  by  the  sudden  action  of  the  morning  sun  on  parts  previously 
reduced  and  enfeebled  bv  cold ;  and  the  mischief  may  therefore  be  pre- 
vented either  by  raising  the  temperature  of  the  plant  bobre  the  sun  shmes 
upon  it,  or  by  interceptmg  his  rays  till  the  plant  snail  have  acquired,  through 
the  medium  of  the  atmosphere,  a  suitable  degree  of  heat.  In  very  un- 
favourable seasons,  when  tne  atmosphere  is  obsoured,  and  the  sun  exerts 
but  little  force,  no  fruits  can  be  expected  to  ripen  in  the  open  air,  without 
the  aid  of  walls  heated  by  flues  or  by  some  other  means.  Even  in  better 
aeasons  they  materially  accelerate  growth,  and  must  ensure  a  more  perfect 
maturation.  Very  fine  Black  Hamburgh  grapes  were  this  season  ripened 
in  the  open  air,  bv  the  aid  of  such  walls,  in  the  neigbourhood  of  Glasgow ; 
and  brought,  in  the  market  of  that  city,  a  price  equal  to  those  of  the  wmt 
sort  grown  in  the  hot-house." 

A  ballot  took  place  for  the  admission  of  new  members,  when  those  pro- 
posed as  candidates  at  the  previous  Meeting,  among  whom  was  the  Right 
Hon.  the  Earl  of  Traquair,  were  all  duly  elected.  The  office-bearers  for 
•the  ensuing  year  were  then  chosen,  and  prizes  awarded  as  follows :  — 

For  the  best  three  sorts  of  pears,  not  generally  cultivated  in  Scotland; 
with  names,  to  Mr.  James  Smith,  gardener  to  the  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of 
Hopetoun,  at  Hopetoun  Housew   The  kinds  sent  were  Nouvelle  Beurr^ 
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d'Hiver,  D^lices  de  ChasselaSy  and  Gloux  Morceau.  —  For  the  best  bunch 
of  retarded  grapies,  any  variety,  with  an  account  of  the  mode  of  manage- 
ment, to  Mr.  George  Brown,  gardener  to  ttie  Earl  of  Lauderdale,  Dunbar 
House.  The  variety  sent  was  the  white  raisin,  and  the  fruit  appeared  in 
fine  condition.  —  Of  the  other  article  on  the  prize  list  of  this  day,  the  yel- 
low Jerusalem  artichoke  (Topinambour  jaune  of  the  Paris  market),  no  spe- 
cimens were  produced,  from  which  it  was  concluded  that  this  culinary 
vegetable  had  not  yet  been  introduced  into  this  country.  —  A  large  collec- 
tion of  very  fine  pears  having  been  sent  from  the  walls  and  dwarf  standards 
at  Lufihess  in  East  Lothian,  the  seat  of  Sir  Alexander  Hope,  several  of 
which  being  considered  admirable,  both  for  size  and  quality,  the  Meeting, 
on  the  recommendation  of  the  committee,  awarded  an  extra-medal  for  these 
to  Mr.  Geoi^e  Fowler,  gardener  at  LufB[)ess.  —  A  specimen  of  West's  St. 
Peter's  Grape,  sent  by  Mr.  John  Kinment,  at  Mune,  was  so  exceedingly 
well  retarded,  that  the  committee  recommended  that  the  fourth  volume  of 
tbe  Society's  Memoiri  be  voted  to  Mr.  Kinment,  as  a  mark  of  their  appro- 
bation, which  was  agreed  to.  —  Some  remarkable  bunches  of  ^pnpes  were 
sent  fi'om  Barnton  garden,  bein^  the  third  crop,  from  the  same  vmes,  within 
twenty  months,  the  vines  continuing  vigorous  and  healthy.  —  Among  the 
extra-articles  exhibited  at  this  Meeting  were  some  fine  specimens  of  silver 
beet,  blanched  by  means  of  sea4eale  covers,  from  Mr.  James  M'Oulloch  at 
Balmuto.  The  specimens  being  very  fine,  the  Meeting,  on  the  committee's 
suggestion,  awarded  the  4th  volume  of  the  Society's  Memoirt  to  Mr.  M'Cul- 
loch,  in  testimonv  of  their  approbation.  —  Specimens  of  a^les,  the  growth 
of  the  Shetland  Islands,  were  presented  by  Mr.  Purves  of  Edinburgh :  they 
were  the  white  or  Keswick  codlin,  and  highly  respectable,  as  being  the  pro- 
duce of  the  Ultima  Thule.  —  Four  kinds  of  excellent  Canadian  apples  were 
exhibited  by  Mr.  George  Ross,  gardener  to  the  Earl  of  Dalhousie,  at  Dal- 
housie  Castle.  —  Mr.  Scott  of  Sinton  sent  specimens  of  some  American 
apples ;  and  a  cast  of  one  thought  to  be  the  Fall  Pippin,  the  individual  fiiiit 
from  which  the  cast  was  taken  weighing  no  less  than  27^  oz.  —  Mr.  John 
Govan,  W.  S.,  sent  specimens  of  the  Knohl-kohl,  or  turnip-rooted  cabbage, 
firom  Caimie  Lodge,  the  seat  of  Colonel  Foulis  in  Fife.  —  There  were  abo 
e^diibited,  by  Mr.  Bamet,  lai^  and  well  grown  specimens  of  two  varieties 
of  Knohl-kohl,  early  white  and  red.  The  seeds  of  these  varieties  were 
brou^t  from  Germany,  by  XAr.  Loudon,  in  1828,  and  by  him  presented  to 
the  Experimental  Garden.  —  Mr.  Thomas  Kennedy,  nurseryman  at  Nith 
Bank,  Dumfries,  sent  specimens  of  a  seedling  apple  raised  by  him,  called 
the  Nith  Bank  Pearmam,  a  rather  showy  table-fruit. 

Hie  table  of  the  hall  was  decorated  by  fourteen  distinct  sorts  of  Cliry- 
s&nthemum  sinense,  in  full  flower,  from  the  Experimental  Garden ;  also  a 
plant,  in  a  large  earthen  pot,  of  the  blue  raisin  grape,  trained  spirally,  car- 
rying four  bunches,  and  a  plant  of  the  Poonah  grape  trained  m  the  same 
form,  having  several  bunches,  which  had  a  fine  appearance.  Grapes  grown 
in  this  manner  were  much  admired  at  the  last  two  fruit  festivals  of  this 
Society, 

From  amongst  the  important  horticultural  information  contained  in  the 
minutes  read  to  this  Meeting,  we  select  the  following,  which  came  under 
the  consideration  of  the  committee  and  council  on  the  5^  of  Nov.  last :  — 

Sir  Georse  S.  Mackenzie  exhibited  a  seedling  apple,  between  the  Non- 
pareil and  the  Manks  Codlin,  called  the  Achmore  apple,  which  was  consi- 
dered juicy  and  good;  also  another  beautiful  seedling,  shaped  like  the 
Konsiich,  not  remarkable  for  flavour ;  and  a  very  fine  saccharine  seedling, 
between  the  Codlin  and  Leadinsiton  in  appearance.  —  Mr.  George  ShielTs 
sent  specimens  of  fhe  black  munbureh  srape,  and  of  the  white  currant 

Sape,  from  the  apricot  division  of  the  nued  wall  in  the  garden  at  Erskine 
ouse  in  Renfrewshire,  the  property  of  Lord  Blant}Te.    The  former  were 
ripe  and  well  flavoured,  and  Mr.  Shiells  mentioned  that  he  had  sent  12  lbs. 
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to  tbe  Gla^w  market,  where  die  same  price  was  obtained  for  them  as  for 
those  grown  in  the  hot-house.  The  committee  were  much  gratified  with 
this  proof  that,  under  judicious  management,  excellent  dessert  grapes  may 
be  produced  against  a  flued  wall  in  Scotland,  even  in  a  bad  season,  such  aa 
the  past ;  and  they  voted  the  last  published  volume  of  the  Society's  Me^ 
inoirs  to  Mr.  Shiells.  in  testimon^^  of  their  approbation.  —  A  bunch  of  the 
Rhodes  seedling  grape  was  exhibited,  the  hemes  of  which  were  beaut^lly 
black  and  well  flavoured ;  and  there  was  also  submitted  to  the  Meeting  a 
model  of  an  improved  hoe,  with  a  movable  plate,  invented  bpr  Mr.  Lea,  nur- 
serj'man  at  Worley,  near  Halifax,  which,  along  with  the  specunens  of  grapes, 
had  been  transmitted  by  the  Rev.  James  Annitage  Rhodes  of  Horsforth 
Hall,  near  Leeds,  who,  the  secretary  stated,  had  also  sent  buds  or  eyes  of 
the  Rhodes  vine  for  the  Society's  garden.  Thanks  were  voted  to  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Rhodes  for  tliese  interesting  communications. — A  letter  was  read  from 
Mr.  G.  Ferguson,  market-gardener  at  Prestonpans,  describing  specimens  of 
a  very  large  and  beautiful  pear,  sent  as  being  a  modification  of  the  Muirfowl 
Effi.  These  specimens  were  of  excellent  flavour,  and  very  similar  to  the 
Bimrfowl  Egg.  The  secretary  was  directed  to  request  grafts  of  this,  variety, 
and  to  offer  grafts  of  other  new  or  rare  kinds  in  return.  —  Mr.  Oliver  at 
Dysart  House  sent  some  Uu^  and  some  small  specimens  of  the  brown 
Beurr^  P^>  produced  from  grafts  which,  at  the  same  period,  were  put  on 
an  old  and  on  a  young  Jargonelle  tree.  On  the  young  tree,  the  large  fruit 
sent  were  produced,  and  were  plentiful ;  while  the  small  fruit  were  from  the 
old  stock,  and  there  the  crop  was  scanty.  Thanks  were  voted  for  this  no- 
tice of  so  interesting  an  experiment.  —  Mr.  John  Fenne,  Haddington,  sent 
specimens  of  a  very  excellent  seedling  apple,  supposed  between  tne  Golden 
Pippin  and  Nonpareil,  for  which  thanks  were  voted,  and  of  which  grafts 
^ere  requested.  Mr.  James  Dick,  gardener  at  Crawford  Prioiy,  sent  a 
specimen  of  unripe  black  Hamburgh  grapes,  from  the  open  unffued  wail, 
showing  that  this  grape  will  not,  in  ordinary  seasons,  succeed  without  the 
aid  of  a  flued  walL 

Specimens  of  white  kidney  and  pink-ejred  kidney  potatoes,  both  of  excel- 
lent quality,  seedlings  from  the  purple  kidnen^  received  from  Mrs.  Selby  of 
Twizel,  in  Northumberland,  were  sent  by  Dr.  Greville,  for  which  thanks 
were  voted.  —  P.  N.  January ,  1830. 

A  Quarterly  General  Meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  on  Thursday,  the 
4th  of  March,  Sir  Henry  Jardine,  senior  vice-president,  in  the  diair.  The 
Earis  of  Leven  and  Melville,  Sir  John  Hay  of  Smithfield,  Bart,  Mr.  Innea 
of  Stow,  and  several  other  distinguished  memben  of  the  Socie^,  and  pro« 
moters  of  the  art  of  horticulture  were  present.  Prizes  were  awarded  aa 
follows :  — 

For  the  best  specimen  of  blanched  succory,  raised  in  a  cellar  or  dark  out- 
house, or  in  a  hot-house,  pit,  or  frame,  to  Mr.  William  Oliver,  gardener  to 
the  Eari  of  Rosslyn,  at  Dysart  House.  —  For  the  six  newest  and  rarest 
hardy  plants,  cut  specimens  in  flower,  to  Mr.  Alexander  Forrester,  gardener 
to  David  Falconer,  Esq.,  Carlowrie.  The  collection  consisted  of  Leu.- 
c6jum  v^mum,  Xeuc^jum  carp&ticum,  BuIboc6dium  vemum,  Coryd^is 
c^va  61ba,  Chimon^nthus  frigrane,  Pothos  foe^tida,  besides  Xithospermum 
orientale,  and  ^or^o  orientals. — For  the  best  eight  hyacinths,  either  in 
flower-pots  or  in  water-glasses,  red,  blue,  white,  and  yellow,  two  of  each,  to 
Mr.  William  Mylne,  gardener  at  Drum  to  Gilbert  Innes,  Esq.,  of  Stow.  The 
kinds  were :  red^  Comtesse  de  la  Coste  and  Duke  of  Wellington ;  Jdue, 
Grande  Violette  and  Quintin  Durward ;  wJdtey  Prince  of  Waterloo  and 
Prince  Galitzin ;  yellow^  Pure  d'Or  and  Duchesse  de  Bern.  —  For  the  best 
six  stalks  of  forced  rhubarb,  raised  by  a  market-gardener,  to  Mr.  William 
Inglis,  gardener  at  Wester  Warriston,  being  the  first  forced  rhubarb  pro- 
duced by  any  market-gardener  at  Edinburgh. —  No  competitor  appeared 
fbr  the  premium  oflered  for  hyacinths  which  had  also  flowered  in  Scotland 
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in  the  prece(fiiig  year ;  but  an  extra-prize  was  awarded  for  a  number  of  very 
fine  hyacinths,  grown  in  a  novel  manner,  by  Dr.  Adolphus  Ross,  in  his 
drawiog-rooqi*  A  quantity  of  moss,  consisting  of  the  most  common  kinds 
of  Hyi^nyxm,  was  placed  in  a  water-tight  box,  about  8  or  9  in.  deep,  into 
which  the  bulbs  were  placed  in  the  end  of  September,  without  mould,  and 
duly  watered.  The  result  of  this  experiment  was  highly  fitvourable ;  and 
Sir  Henry  Jardine,  in  moving  that  an  extrapmedal  be  awarded  for  this 
novelty,  complimented  Dr.  Ross  on  its  success,  for  which  the  doctor,  who 
was  present,  returned  his  acknowledgments.  —  Another  extra-prize  was 
awarded  to  Mr.  John  Mathison,  gardener  to  the  Lord  Register  of^  Scotland 
at  Amiston  House,  for  a  fine  specimen  of  rampions  (Campanula  /^apuncu- 
lus),  used  as  a  salad,  and  also  as  a  second-course  vegetable.  — A  very  beau- 
tiful specimen  of  an  uncommon  varietv  of  the  Seyille  orange,  which  grows 
to  a  large  size,  was  sent  from  the  carden  of  Mr.  Buchanan  of  Drumi^ier, 
grown  by  Mr.  Thomas  Carsewell,  nis  gardener.  This  variety  is  said  to  be 
ver^  prolific.  The  fruit  was  attached  to  a  small  bough ;  and  close  by  the 
fruit  was  a  flower,  which  added  to  the  interest  of  the  specimen. 

Besides  the  competition  flowers,  a  great  many  very  fine  hyacinths  were 
exhibited  from  Drum  garden.  A  number  of  early  tulips  and  hyacinths  were 
sent  from  the  experimental  garden,  as  also  a  very  beautiful  plant  of  Azalea 
/edifolia,  or  white  Chinese  azalea ;  which  is  one  of  the  handsomest  of  the 
tribe,  the  petals  being  larger  than  those  of  the  more  common  kinds,  and  of 
a  pure  paper-white.  An  excellent  specimen  of  the  Ph<£n6coma  proHfera 
also  graced  the  table  of  the  hall ;  which,  both  in  point  of  beauty  and  fra^ 
grance,  was,  considering  the  early  period  of  the  year,  as  well  decorated  as 
we  ever  recollect  to  have  seen  it.    (Edinburgh  Advertiser,) 

Edinburgh  Botanic  Garden^  December  10.  —  The  foHowing  new  or  rare 
plants  have  lately  flowered  here :  —  Begdnia  diversifblia,  Gompholdbium 
polym6rphum  var.  lilkteum,  Sph^cele  Lindleyi,  Lob^  m611is,  Lobelia  rugu- 
I^a.    (Profeaor  Graham  in  Jamieton't  Journal,  December,  1829.) 

New  or  Rare  Plants  which  have  lately  flowered  m  the  Neighbourhood  of 
Edinbitrgh,  March  10.  1830.  —  Cestrum  bracte^tum;  Con6stylt6  acule^ta; 
Elephdntopus  Mdrtit,  the  seeds  received  from  Rio  Janeiro ;  Lobelia 
Krausstt,  nrom  Dominica.  —  iSTep^nthes  distillat6ria,  foem.  This  plant  is 
16}  ft.  high.  It  has  ripened  seeds,  from  which  several  young  plants  have 
beoi  raised.  "  It  appears  that  the  pitcher  is  an  f^pendage  to  the  middle 
rib  of  the  leaf,  the  leaf  originally  consisting  of  the  ciliated  wings  of  the  pit- 
cher only,  but  is  subsequently  elongated  downwards,  and  at  last  the  mem- 
branous expansion  along  the  pitcher  degenerateis  into  two  prominent  nerves, 
and  for  a  considerable  way  along  the  middle  rib  is  entirely  removed, 
leaving  this  to  act  as  a  long  simple  cirrfaus."  (Jameson's  Jour,,  Aprils  1830^ 
p.  380.) 

Bipe  Grapes  were  cut  ki  the  garden  of  Culzean  Castle,  Ayrshire,  on 
March  8.    (Ayr  Advertiser,  March  25.  1830.^ 

Lord  Dunmor^s  Seedling  Pears  are  the  finest  productions  of  Scotland, 
and  equal  to  the  best  of  those  raised  by  M.  van  Mons.  —  P,  N,  EdMurgh, 
January  6.  1830. 

Miniature  Orchard,  —  I  have  been  so  much  pleased  with  the  plan  of  a 
miniature  orchard  that  I  have  prepared  a  quarter  of  ground  for  a  trial, 
although  I  don't  meant  to  plant  the  trees  so  close,  and  will  introduce  a 
gooseberry  bush  between  each  tree. —  W,  M,    Argyleshire,  Nov,  6.  1828. 

Orchards,  —  In  your  Encyclopeedia  of  Gardening,  article  Orchards,  you 
are  quite  correct  as  to  the  Clydesdale  and  Carse  of  Gowrie  orchards ;  but 
you  say  there  are  a  few  smaller  ones  along  the  base  of  the  Ochill  Hills.  I 
have  souffht  for  the  Ochill  Hill  orchards  but  cannot  find  them,  and  I  there- 
fore think  you  have  been  misinformed.  The  Ochill  Hills  form  the  southern 
boundary  of  Strathearn,  and  there  is  a  range  of  lower  hills,  which  run  along 
the  north  side  of  that  strath,  and  on  their  south  slope  arc  the  old  orchards 
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of  AberdaLae,  Mailer,  Kirkton,  HUlton,  Moncriefl^  Fmgask,  Rhvnd,  BaU- 
hepbum,  and  Elcho.  None  of  them  are  of  large  extent,  but  all  of  them  are 
aged.  —  X  Y,  Z.    Near  Henfrew^  May  6.  1829. 

iSet  George  Offlvt/'s  Garden  at  Banjfm  1639.  —  In  the  year  1639,  during 
the  civil  wars  between  Charles  L  and  his  Scottish  subjects,  a  General  Monroe, 
who  was  ravaging  part  of  the  north  of  Scotland,  returned  the  keys  of  Strath- 
bogie  to  the  Marchioness  of  Huntly,  set  fire  to  his  camp,  and  marched  to 
Banff,  the  mamificent  seat  of  Sir  George  OpXYVy  which  he  destroyed, 
together  with  nis  fiine  garden,  then  the  best  m  Scotland,  enclosed  with 
excellent  stone  walls,  and  well  stocked  with  firuit  trees,  all  of  which  he  cut 
down,  nor  did  he  leave  a  hedge  standing.  Sir  George  was  then  with  the 
king,  who,  when  the  disaster  was  related,  remarked,  as  for  the  house  it 
qiattered  not  much,  money  could  build  it  up  again  in  a  short  time ;  but  it 
was  cruel  to  destroy  his  garden,  which  years  could  not  repair."  {AikmarCt 
History  of  Scotland.)  —  Id, 

Temporal  Happineu,  —  It  appears  that  Dr.  Chalmers  intends  to  give  lec- 
tures to  the  Edinburgh  students  of  divinity  on  political  economy  as  con- 
nected with  theology,  and  on  the  animal  as  well  as  the  moral  and  religious 
nature  of  man.  Tnis  is  highly  commended  in  that  excellent  paper  the 
Scotsman,  and  ^upecially  in  a  letter  to  the  editor  published  in  the  number 
for  April  21.  That  letter  is  full  of  important  truths,  showing  how  much 
a  man's  opinions  on  most  subjects  depend  on  his  organisation,  on  the  cir- 
cumstances with  which  he  is  surrounded,  on  the  state  of  his  health,  and  on 
the  qualities  of  his  food.  The  first  principles  of  Mr.  Owen,  as  lately  ddi- 
vered  in  his  Sunday  lectures  at  the  Mechanics'  Institution  in  London,  are 
exactly  the  same ;  only  Mr.  Owen  pushes  them  as  far  as  they  will  go,  anti- 
cipates the  state  of  things  that  will  be  the  final  result  of  their  application, 
and  thereby  has  drawn  down  on  himself  the  charge  of  being  an  advocate 
for  materialism,  and  incurred  the  epithet  of  benevolent  madman;  while 
the  more  prudent  correspondent  ot  the  Scotsman,  as  well  as  the  editor  of 
that  paper  himself,  though  entertaining,  as  we  believe,  the  same  fundamental 
principles  as  Mr.  Owen,  maintains  a  reputation  for  wisdom  and  philosophy. 
Such  are  the  different  ways  of  men.  Great  ^ood,  however,  we  are  firmly 
persuaded*  is  effecting  by  both  parties ;  but  it  is  hardly  more  safe  to  drop  a 
word  in  fitvour  of  Mr.  Owen  at  present,  than  it  was  three  years  ago  to  praise 
Mr.  Bentham,  now  acknowledjged  by  Mr.  Brougham  in  Parliament  to  be  the 
first  iurist  of  the  age ;  not  quite  a  year  ago  the  Times  newspaper  called  him 
an  old  drivell^.  —  Cond. 

IRELAND. 

ArboricuUurdl  Society,  —  A  prospectus  for  a  Society  for  promodiig  plant- 
ing and  the  care  and  management  of  wooded  lands  in  Ireland,  has  been  sent 
us,  with  the  names  of  die  patron,  president,  vice-presidents,  and  committee, 
all  of  the  first  respectabihty.    The  object  of  the  Society  is  stated  to  be, 

to  collect,  embody,  and  diffuse  scientific  mformation  relative  to  the  form- 
ing of  plantations,  and  the  care  and  management  of  wooded  lands  in  Ire- 
land." Three  pounds  annually,  or  twenty  pounds  paid  down,  constitute  a 
member.  A  committee  of  fifteen  are  to  conduct  the  affiurs  of  the  Society. 
The  secretary  is  C.  W.  Hamilton,  Esq.,  37.  Dominick  Street,  Dublin. 

Prospectus,  In  Ireland  there  are  woods  and  plantations  belondng  to 
individuals,  worth  many  thousand  pounds,  and  collectively  worth  nuUions, 
which  are  either  totally  n^ected,  or  injured  by  injudicious  treatment. 
The  neglect  consists  in  the  omission  of  proper  draining,  fencing,  thinning, 
prunine,  copsing,  &c.,  in  leaving  briars  and  other  detrimental  under^owtn 
upon  tne  sur&ce,  and  in  a  gen^td  deficiency  of  any  scientific  principles  of 
management.  The  injury  consists  in  improper  felling  and  thinning,  lopping 
for  fire-wood  and  fences,  the  admission  of  grazing  cattle,  and  the  employ- 
ment of  ignorant  persons  as  labourers  and  superintendents. 
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«  The  advantages  wMcfa  this  Society  anticipates,  from  a  greater  attendpn 
to  the  increase  and  superior  management  of  wooded  lands,  are,  the  im- 
provement of  wastes ;  the  employment  of  a  large  number  of  the  peasantry ; 
the  addition  of  ornament  to  the  country,  as  well  as  of  value  to  farmed 
lands,  by  the  production  of  shelter  and  an  abundance  of  useful  timber ;  and 
die  consequent  increase  of  individual  property  and  national  wealth.  Tliat 
these  advantages  are  not  generally  understood,  the  face  of  the  country 
sufficiently  demonstrates ;  and  where  so  large  a  proportion  of  labour  and 
expense  is  devoted  to  agriculture,  and  so  little  to  the  cultivation  of  forest 
trees,  it  is  not  wonderfid  that  the  landed  proprietors  of  Ireland  should,  to 
use  the  words  of  Evelyn,  *  oftener  find  occasion  to  fell  down  and  destroy 
their  woods  and  plantations,  than  either  to  repau*  or  improve  them.'  It  is, 
therefore,  highly  desirable  that  the  subject  should  be  brought  more  fre- 
quently and  directly  under  public  notice  and  ctiacussion,  and  that  inform- 
ation upon  it  should  be  collected  from  as  many  sources,  and  distributed 
through  as  many  channels,  as  possible.  To  do  this  is  the  object  of  the 
present  Society,  and  the  proposed  means  of  effecting  that  object  are,  — 

"  1.  To  estal)lish  an  office  in  a  public  and  central  situation  in  Dublin, 
and  to  engage  a  scientific  agent  to  attend  there  at  convenient  hours,  for  the 
purpose  of  collecting  and  communicating  to  members,  and  to  persons  acting 
pn  their  behalf,  all  possible  information  connected  with  the  objects  of  the 
Society.  2.  To  keep  in  the  office  patterns  of  tools  and  models  of  machinery, 
of  the  best  and  most  approved  construction.  3.  To  open  and  carry  on  an 
extensive  correspondence  both  at  home  and  abroad,  from  which  the  Society 
may  expect  to  oerive  valuable  information ;  and  perhaps  to  bring  forward 
the  interestinff  results  of  its  enquiries  in  occasional  publications,  so  as  to 
diffuse  through  the  country  a  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  the  science. 
4.  To  collect  for  the  use  of  the  Society,  and  for  the  promotion  of  the 
science,  a  library  of  the  best  publications  which  have  been  written  upon 
the  subject  in  various  languages. 

.  It  IS  not  intended  that  the  Society  should  embarii  in  speculation,  ofier 
premiums,  recommend  woodmen,  or  m  any  way  engage  in  conducting  the 
business  of  individual  subscribers,  which  might  mvolve  it  in  heavy  expen- 
diture and  responsibility.  The  establishment  of  similar  societies  has  proved 
conducive  to  the  promotion  of  almost  every  odier  branch  of  knowledge. 
If  any  improvement  has  been  discovered  in  the  treatment  of  the  inferior 
vegetable  productions,  it  is  directly  communicated  to,  and  disseminated  by^ 
fanning  and  horticultural  societies ;  new  plants  are  collected  fr^m  ■  every 
part  the  globe,  and  the  most  valuable  are  selected  for  cultivation ;  ex- 
periments  are  tried  and  recorded,  that  their  success,  may  be  followed  up,  or 
their  failure  made  known,  in  order  to  deter  others  from  pasting  time  and 
capital  in  a  repetition  of  similar  attempts ;  queries  are  proposed  and  answered, 
^d  a  useful  spirit  of  emulation  is  thereby  excited  through  the  kingdom; 
the  experience  of  each  individual  beine  thus  rendered  of  use  to  the  com- 
munity. But  with  respect  to  the  noblest  of  vegetables,  both  as  it  Tcgarda 
the  b^uty  and  riches  of  the  country,  the  case  is  widely  difierent.  In  the 
cultivation  of  forest  trees,  there  is  no  connection  between  the  efforts  of 
individuals;  every  one  tries  his  own  experiments,  and  is  too  often  dis- 
couraged by  the  railure  of  diose  attempts,  which,  had  they  been  assisted  by 
the  experience  of  others,  might  have  produced  the  most  beneficial  results. 
It  is,  therefore,  presumed  that  the  establishing  a  Society  in  Ireland  fbr  the 
purposes  above  stated,  will  be  of  essential  service  to  the  country,  by  giving 
an  impulse  to  improvement  in  the  management  of  woods  and  plantations, 
whilst  it  will  also  combine  with  its  other  advantages  one  of  vast  and  para^ 
mount  importance,  the  continued  and  profitable  employment  of  a  large 


It  is  commonly  alleged  in  England  that  the  societies  which  have  hitherto 
been  established  in  Ireland  have  done  very  little  good,  and  that  those  which 
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have  been  lupported  by  goyeniment,  as  the  Dublm  Society,  the  Cork 
Institution,  &c.,  have  degenerated  into  mere  jobs.  Whoever  wishes  to 
know  something  of  the  state  of  jobbing  in  Ireland,  may  turn  to  the  ScoU- 
man  newspaper  of  Jan.  6.  1830,  where,  in  a  review  of  the  Report  of  the 
Commissioners  of  Revenue  on  the  State  of  the  Irish  Post^Office,  will  be  seen 
an  account  which  is  enough  to  make  a  man  exclaim,  that,  if  the  peasantry 
of  Ireland  are  in  a  state  of  physical  degradation,  the  gentry  are  not  less 
de^|raded  morally.  We  do  not  believe  there  is  any  thing  in  the  world  equal 
to  It,  except  in  Russia.  However,  as  the  Society  proposes  to  confine  itself 
to  collecting  and  diffusing  arfooricultural  knowledge,  we  cannot  see  how  it  can 
possibly  do  harm.  An  active,  scientific,  and  practical  agent,  by  travelling 
through  the  country,  might  possibly  effect  something  by  instructing  local 
foresters  and  woothnen;  and  if  proprietors  were  very  anxious. for  the 
improvement  of  their  woodlands,  such  professional  foresters  as  Ponte^  in 
England,  and  Sang  and  Cruickshanks  in  Scotland,  would  soon  be  called  mto 
existence  in  Ireland,  without  the  aid  of  any  society :  in  &ct,  there  is  our 
correspondent  Fraser,  who,  we  will  venture  to  assert,  understands  vege- 
table physiology,  as  applicable  to  trees  and  the  whole  management  of  plant- 
ations, as  well  as  any  man  in  the  two  islands.  But,  fi^m  what  we  can 
learn,  the  foresters  oi*^  Ireland  are  much  too  ignorant  and  conceited  to  take 
instructions,  or  be  put  out  of  their  routine  practices  by  strangers;  and 
therefore  the  grand  and  essential  thing  is  to  enlighten  the  rising  generation 
generally,  to  begin  at  the  beginning.  In  the  mean  time,  every  temporary 
exertion  is  worth  something ;  and  the  mere  circumstance  of  calling  public 
attention  to  the  subject,  and  bringing  people  together,  or  into  communi- 
cation, who  are  occupied  with  the  same  pursuit,  is  certain  of  doing  good. 
In  these  views,  we  hail  the  appearance  of  the  Arboricultural  Society,  and 
wish  it  every  possible  success.  —  Cond. 

Mr.  Fraser  s  name,  we  in  this  country  regret  to  see,  is  falling  into  the 
middle  distance  of  your  pages.  He  has  left  much  undone,  which  might 
have  been  of  real  use  to  the  county  where  he  resided ;  I  may  add,  to  gar- 
deners and  Ireland  at  large.  Knowine  your  Magazines  to  be  widely  cir- 
culated in  this  kingdom,  I  hope  you  wiu  caXi  upon  some  of  your  intelu^nt 
readers  to  send  you  account  of  the  places  they  have  visited,  which  might 
be  the  means  of  operating  upon  both  the  employer  and  the  employed. 
Start  the  subject,  and  I  have  no  doubt  of  its  success.  I  am.  Sir,  &c. — 
X.  L.   January,  1830. 

We  have  repeatedly  done  so,  but  there  seems  to  be  something  in  Ireland 
which  breeds  laziness ;  there  seems  to  be  a  want  of  poor  rates,  to  excite 
to  activity  and  industry.  As  far  as  gardening  is  concerned,  absenteeism 
causes  the  blight.  To  the  peasantry  poor  rates  would  be  a  reaX  good ;  and 
if  the  landlords  would  meet  them  by  the  cottage  system  ah-eady  laid  down 
(not  a  forced  cottage  system),  and  by  giving  every  cottager  a  loom,  which 
might  reduce  the  quantum  of  land,  they  would  have  nothing  to  fear.  — 
Cond. 

Poor  Laws,  —  We  have  not  the  least  doubt  that  had  a  system  of  poor 
laws,  similar  to  that  which  has  been  established  in  England,  been  established 
for  the  same  period  in  Ireland,  it  would,  by  giving  the  landlords  and  gentry 
of  the  country  a  deep  pecuniary  interest  in  the  repression  of  the  numbers  of 
the  poor,  have  powerfully  tended  to  prevent  that  splitting  of  farms,  and 
excessive  increase  of  the  population,  tnat  are  the  prime  causes  of  all  the 
evils  of  Ireland.   (  Ed.  Rev^ 

Mildness  of  the  Climate  near  Recast,  —  Sir,  Having  received  much  plea^ 
sure  firom  your  Gardener's  Ma^me,  and  being  passionately  fond  of  culti- 
vating shrubs  and  flpwers,  which  I  have  been  in  the  habit  of  practically 
doing  myself  in  a  small  garden  as  my  greatest  amusement,  I  am  mduced  to 
give  you  some  remarks,  which,  if  you  please  to  make  use  of  in  whole  or 
part,  you  are  very  welcome.  I  think  this  part  of  Ireland,  on  the  sea-«hore, 
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ribout  three  miles  from  Belfast^  latitude  54*^  85'  42"  N.,  must  be  peculiarly 
fayourable  to  gardening.  I  find  many  plants  grow  well  here,  which  I  haye 
observed  in  the  Gardener's  Magazine  are  spoken  of  as  rare  in  other  places : 
for  instance,  F6chsttz  coccinea,  as  bearing  berries  in  a  green-house,  from 
which  young  plants  spring;  and  then  it  is  observed,  it  might  perhaps  be 
treated  as  a  hardy  annual.  My  old  plants  ripen  seed  in  the  open  ground^ 
and  never  get  any  protection,  and  I  have  them  in  the  coldest  situadmis.  I 
never  thought  of  sowing  the  seed,  as  I  find  the  cuttings  grow  as  well  as 
those  of  the  common  willow.  I  cut  some  plants  down  to  the  ground  about 
January,  and  these  cuttings  I  put  very  thidciy  together  into  any  part  of  the 
garden,  and  give  them  no  care :  almost  every  plant  succeeds  and  flowers 
that  autumn.  The  broad-leaved  myrtle  I  have  as  an  edging  as  low  as  box^ 
and  as  hedges  in  my  garden  of  all  heights,  from  6  in.  to  12fr.  My 
hedge  is  on  a  south  wall.  When  Dr.  Haliday  came  to  this  place  ^meofbf 
years  smce,  it  was  2  ft.  high.  It  has  never  had  even  a  little  straw  l«d  over 
the  roots  in  wmter,  and  it  fiowers  beautifully.  It  is  bushy  from  the  ground 
to  the  top  of  the  wall,  with  which  I  always  cut  it  even  about  April.  In  the 
summer  it  shoots  a  foot,  and  a  half  above  the  top  of  the  wall :  it  is  5  ft.  in 
breadth  from  the  bottom  to  the  top,  and  spreads  3  ft.  over  the  door-case  on 
one  side.  From  this  I  have  taken  all  my  other  plants,  observing  to  cut  off 
a  flowering  branch,  otherwise  it  is  very  long  before  they  come  into  flower. 
I  always  strike  them  in  the  open  ground,  and  many  have  been  put  down  at 
Christmas ;  in  fact,  I  give  them  no  more  care  than  the  Fuchsia.  I  have  at 
least  forty  plants  now,  and  many  in  fine  flower  this  day  (Nov.  11.).  The 
narrow-leaved  myrtle  is  also  in  the  garden,  and  has  twice  flowered;  it  is 
not  protected.  1  cannot  to  any  great  expense,  but  I  try  every  plant  I 
can  get  a  cutting  o^  and  often  succ^  where  many  who  take  great  care 
Mid  tt-ouble  do  not  The  snowberry  I  struck  bv  a  cutting  in  the  open 
ground,  when  the  nurserymen  were  asking  7«.  tor  a  plant.  The  white 
double  nimrose  is  quite  hardy  here.  Tipridia  Ferrkria  I  plant  in  the  gar- 
den in  Fdimary;  its  seeds  are  now  quite  ripe;  this  winter  I  will  leave 
mne  roots  in  the  ground :  it  seems  so  far  to  have  changed  its  habit  as  to 
<ipen  the  flower  at  all  times  in  the  day ;  it  even  did  so  at  six  in  the  evening 
this  year.  Mr&bilis  longifldra  stands  the  winter  here  well,  and  flowered 
^e  year  it  was  sown.  Scarlet-flowered  CvHlla,  sown  in  the  garden,  is  now 
in  fine  flower ;  as  are  also  a  variety  of  pdargoniums  and  Cinerliria,  turned 
out  of  the  gre^i-house  to  take  their  Ghance«  The  Althaea  frutex  flowers 
well  in  many  places  here.  I  Imve  a  very  small  green-house,  nearly  all 
glass,  but  with  no  artificial  heat.  I  reared  in  it  Crdssula  cocdnea  and 
alba ;  the  seeds  came  up  in  a  parcel  of  heath  seeds  from  London  (the  latter 
all  died) :  the-  crassulas  flowered  beautifully.  My  fine  pelargoniums  are 
later  in  flowerii^,  but  are  in  general  in  better  health,  than  where  great  heat 
is  used.  The  Madagascar  periwinkle  flowered  from  a  cutting.  My  gar- 
dener has  also  been  successful  in  flowering 'the  Amar^Ui^  vittata  in  it :  he 
was  laughed  at  for  supposing  it  possible ;  but  the  fourth  year  I  had  a  fine 
plant,  the  stem  2  ft.  high,  and  five  handsome  flowers ;  the  second  year  it 
Mraa  not  quite  so  fine.  This  year  I  have  a  second  bulb  from  it,  which  I  hope 
will  flower :  one  of  the  bulbs  I  have  just  looked  at ;  it  has  now  a  leaf^  a 
foot  long,  owing,  he  supposes,  to  the  experiment  of  not  treating  it  as  he 
did  at  firet.  If  it  does  flower,  I  shall  send  a  communication  to  the  Gar- 
dener's Magazine.  I  know  he  does  not  give  at  any  time  any  thing  like  the 
quantity  of  water  which  some  of  your  correspondents  recommend ;  but  he 
saySj  not  having  heat,  the  plant  does  not  require  it.  My  green-house  is 
chiefly  managed  by  him,  and  he  is  quite  anxious  to  acquire  information 
relating  to  his  profession,  and  very  fond  of  it ;  but,  except  in  regard  to  the 
vittata,  every  feet  I  state  is  from  my  own  knowledge  and  exp^ence.  There 
are  now  seven  beds  nearly  blown  of  the  scarlet  Chinese  rose,  budded  on 
the  20th  of  July  on  the  common  double  white  rose;  and  I  had  the  rose 
unique,  Tuscany,  moss-white,  and  double  yellow-flowered  on  the  Chinese 
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blash^  budded  rather  late  last  year.  I  think  it  is  the  best  stock.  The  situation 
was  too  sunny  for  the  yellow ;  two  buds  only  flowered  perfect.  I  have  it 
also  budded  on  the  scai'let  Chinese.  .  I  have  long  been  trying  to  discover 
what  is  the  cause  of  the  variation  of  the  colour  in  the  hydrangea :  it  is  not 
the  strong  black  soil  that  gives  the  blu^ ;  for  in  that,  for  four  years,  I  have 
a  fine  red  plant,  taken  from  a  blue  one ;  and  in  a  sandy  soil  (which  is  the 
general  soil  here)  I  have  a  blue  one.  I  once  thought,  as  you  observe, 
that  the  plant  requires  to  be  old  before  the  blue  colour  becomes  preva^ 
lent;  but  I  am  convinced  that  will  not  always  hold.  I  have  not  ob- 
served any  of  your  correspondents  remark  the  very  neat  method,  French 
I  believe,  which  a  fi-iend  described  to  me,-  of  striking  slips  of  carnations 
or  pinks,  particularly  if  to  be  sent  any  distance;  and  1  think  it  would 
finswer  well  for  pelargoniums,  ^illiilowers,  ^c.  It  is  thus :  —  A  strong 
shoot  is  Just  pierced  through  a  joint,  or  as  if  ^ing  to  be  layered ;  have  some 
pieces  of  the  lead  tea  is  so  commonly  put  up  in  now,  and  twist  it  round  the 
shoot  {fig,  75.) ;  tie  the  bottom  close  with  bass  mat,  and  then  fill  the 
lead  full  of  proper  compost,  now  and  then  watering.  If  the 
plant  is  tall,  put  in  a  stake,  and  tie  it  firmly :  in  six  weeks  it 
will  be  well  rooted,  and  may  be  cut  ofi^  below  the  lead,  and 
sent  any  distance.  This  I  nave  practised  for  two  years,  and 
find  it  succeeds  well ;  but  it  does  best  if  the  plants  are  pretty 
high,  which  carnations  are  generally  here.  I  beg  to  give  another 
instance  of  either  the  soil  or  climate.  Two  years  ago  a  root  of 
the  orange  lily  threw  up  a  stem  which  twisted  from  the  ground 
and  flattened  to  an  inch  and  a  half  in  breadth,  was  7  ft.  hjgh, 
and  had  130  flowers  on  it.  I  had  the  dry  stem  till  very  lately. 
—  M.  H,    CUfiony  near  Belfast,  Nov.  1 1.  1829. 

We  are  much  gratified  with  these  proofs  of  the  mildness  of  the  climate 
of  Ireland,  even  in  the  north.  We  have  no  doubt  the  whole  or  the  greater 
number  of  Australian,  Japanese,  and  Chinese  plants  might  grow  there; 
many  of  them  with  no  protection,  and  others  witti  the  same  degree  of  pro- 
tection which  is  given  to  the  orange  and  the  lemon  in  the  north  of  Italy 
and  in  Devonshire.  As  our  correspondent  cannot  have  many  neighbours 
who  have  extensive  collections  of  exotics,  we  take  the  liberty  of  recom- 
mending such  of  our  amateur  cultivators  as  have  spare  young  plants,  and 
lyir.  Mackay  of  Clapton,  to  send  a  few  to  Clifton,  for  trial  in  the  open  gar- 
den. The  result  will  be  something  for  all  parties  to  hope  for ;  and  it  will 
be  given,  we  have  no  doubt,  with  readiness  and  pleasure  by  M.  H,  in  this 
Magazine,  in  say  three  years  after  receiving  each  parcel.  We  are  delighted 
to  find  a  lady  deriving  so  much  enjoyment  firom  her  garden.  We  have  just 
had  the  pleasure  of  showing  the  I^ondon  gardens  to  a  lady  of  similar  pur- 
suits from  the  north  of  Scotland,  who  has  created  a  garden  there,  and  who 
is  not  only  a  botanist  and  a  naturalist^  but  who  can  and  does  perform  all  the 
operations  herself,  even  to  diggihg  and  wheeling.  —  Cond,    May  22.  1830. 

CasUemartyr,  County  of  Cork,  the  Residence  of  the  Earl  of  Shannon,  — 
Sir,  In  consequence  of  the  notice  taken  in  your  Encydojkedia  of  Gardenings 
in  the  list  of  noblemen's  and  gentlemen's  seats  in  Ireland,  of  Castlemartyr, 
the  residence  of  the  Earl  of  Shannon,  I  was  induced  to  visit  it  a  few  days 
ago,  and  was  so  highly  gratified  by  an  inspection  of  it,  that  I  shall  attempt 
to  give  you  a  brief  account  of  its  varied  beauties,  which,  if  you  deem  worthy 
of  msertion  in  your  interesting  Magazine,  may  prove  a  stimulus  to  fiiture 
communications  on  similar  subjects.  This  magnificent  demesne  is  entered 
by  a  plain  gateway  with  castellated  piers,  the  external  appearance  of  which 
would  not  lead  a  visitor  to  expect  much  internal  beauty.  He  is,  however, 
agreeably  deceived  immediately  on  entering,  by  the  view  of  a  distant  bridge 
and  waterfall,  terminating  in  a  splendid  canal,  or  rather  basin,  along  the 
banks  of  which  his  walk  now  commences.  The  effect  is  much  increas^  by 
the  appearance  of  a  number  of  swans,  which  approach  strangers  with  great 
iamiharity.   Amongst  them  we  were  highly,  pleased  to  notice,  for  the  first 
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time,  that  rara  avis  b  terris  "  this  black  swan  of  Van  Dieman's  Lmd, 
with  its  sfilendid  red  bill.  Closely  observing  his  habits,  he  appeared  to  us 
a  much  more  lively  and  animated  bird  than  the  white ;  and  such  we  learned 
to  be  the  case  from  a  ^de  who  attended  us,  and  is  in  the  habit  of  noticing 
him  daily :  the  neck  did  not  appear  to  be  quite  so  long  as  that  of  the  white 
Bvran.  Amongst  them  were  a  number  of  fine  geese,  which  the  guide  called 
"  American."  Passing  the  bridge  under  which  the  water  falls,  we  soon  arrived 
at  the  house,  which  appears  very  old,  and  fiist  going  to  ruin :  the  rooms  are 
spacious,  and  contain  some  excellent  paintings.  On  remaiicing  to  our  guide 
tnat  the  house  appeared  much  neglected  and  going  to  decay,  he  said,  **  he 
supposed  His  present  Lordship  would  not  rebuild  it,  but  that  there  was 
every  probability  of  Lord  Boyle's  (the  eldest  son^  doing  so,  as  he  was 
ffreatly  attached  to  the  place,  and  always  quitted  it  with  tears  in  hb  eyes 
for  England,  where  the  family  chiefly  reside  since  the  death  of  the  amiable 
countess,  who  seems  to  have  been  almost  adored  by  the  people  here.  .  Our 
guide  added  a  piece  of  intelligence,  which  to  us  was  most  unwelcome, 
that,  since  her  death,  about  seven  years  ago,  the  chief  flower-garden,  in 
which  she  spent  most  of  her  time,  has  not  b^n  entered  by  any  person^but 
the  gardener  and  the  assistants,  though  it  is  said  to  be  kept  in  as  neat  ordd* 
as  ever."  As  a  recompense  for  this  disappointment,  he  conducted  us  over 
a  wpoden  bridge,  on  a  distant  part  of  the  canal,  to  another  garden  moat 
delightfully  situate  on  the  skie  of  a  hill  gently  sloping  to  the  soutii,  and 
em^somed  in  a  thick  wood,  through  which  a  winding  pathway,  planted  on 
each  side  with  the  choicest  evergreens,  led  to  the  entrance  gate.  Here  we 
were  delighted  to  find  a  number  of  hAlf-hardy  sl^rubs,  apparently  acclimate4 
in  a  hif^  degree,  if  we  were  to  jud^  from  their  great  size  and  healthy  con- 
dition; amongst  them  the  Magnolia  grandiflora  and  conspfcua,  K&lmi4 
ladfolia,  myrtles  of  every  kind,  with  numerous  others.  I  never  saw  the 
Chinese  roses,  odorkta  and  indica,  half  so  large  or  healthy  as  against  the 
green-house  wall,  with  a  south-eastern  aspect:  perhaps  the  yeUow  rose 
would  answer  equally  well  here,  if  tried.  In  the  green-house,  or  conserv- 
atory, which  is  indeed  a  mean  one,  and  ill  suited  to  so  extensive  a  place,  we 
observed  a  very  fine  A^erium  spl^ndens,  Brugm&nsia  arborea,  and  ifcucia,  I 
believe,  declpiens.  Ln  mentioning  the  acclimated  shrubs  in  the  garden,  I 
omitted  Camellia  jap6ni<»,  which  seemed  miite  as  hardy  as  the  Pi^us 
Lauro-c^rasus  in  its  nei^bourhood  outside,  and  forming  as  numerous 
blossom  buds,  and  as  forward,  as  some  under  glass.  The  myrtie  is  said  to 
thrive  particularly  well  in  this  part  of  the  country,  which  lies  within  four 
or  five  miles  of  the  southern  coast,  from  which  sea  sand  is  procured 
for  its  cultivation.  Some  that  I  observed  at  Youghall,  near  this,  were  at 
least  20  fl.  high  and  well  furnished,  and  required  no  protection  during  the 
winter  season.  The  ^I'rbutus  CTh^o,  our  frivourite  native,  was  here,  on  the 
banks  of  the  canal,  in  higher  perfection  and  vigour  than  I  found  it  at  Kil- 
lamey.  A  vast  number  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  sweet  village  of  Gastiep 
martyr,  acQoinin^  the  demesne,  are  kept  employed  almost  constanti^,  not  a 
withered  leaf  being  allowed  to  remain  beyond  a  day  on  the  walks ;  indeecL 
it  exceeds  in  neatness  of  keeping  many  places  of  note  which  I  have.vi8ite4 
in  England.  —  A.  B,  C.    Cork^  Oct.  5.  1829. 


Art.  IV.    Rural  Architecture. 

Toll-gate  Hotaes  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London  have  been  a  good 
deal  improved  within  the  last  seven  or  ten  years,  and  it  were  much  to  be 
wished  that  only  the  most  elegant  compositions  of  this  kind  were  erected 
all  over  the  country ;  because  they  could  not  fail  to  have  an  influence  on  the 
general  taste  in  matters  of  architecture.  Toll-gates  and  parochial  or  village 
schools  ought  to  be  particularly  attended  to  as  examples  of  architectural 
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taste ;  because  they  are  meWtably  seen  by  every  body,  and  the  latter  when 
we  are  young  and  open  to  impressions.  We  should  be  glad  if  some  of  our 
architectural:  readers  would  send  us  perspective  views  or  isometrical  eleva^ 
tions  of  this  description  of  buildings^  and  in  die  mean  time  we  shall  make 
the  commencement  by  giving  a  view  of  a  toll-house  lately  erected  at 
Bdgeware.  (^fig,  76.)   On  the  sununit  of  the  cupola  of  this  house  there  was 


onginally  a  lamp  with  three  burners  and  three  separate  rejectors.  tVo  of 
the  reflectors  directed  the  light  alon^  the  road  in  opposite  directions,  to 
show  what  might  be  coming  or  departing  on  either  hand ;  the  third  reflectof 
threw  the  light  directly  across  the  road,  and  down  on  the  jzate,  for  the  pur^ 
poses  of  the  gatekeeper  and  those  passing  throudi.  After  this  li^ht  had 
remained  between  two  and  three  years  it  was  taken  down,  as  being  too 
brilliant,  and  as  having  frightened  some  horses ;  but  it  surely  might  have 
been  softened  so  as  to  be  retained.  Where  there  are  two  gates,  a  lamp* 
post  is  very  properly  placed  between  them,  as  is  now  done  at  Edgeware, 
which  answers  all  the  purposes  of  the  cupola  and  triple  lamp  formerly  there. 

Isometrical  (isoi  equal,  and  metron,  measure)  Perspective.  —  As  some  of 
our  young  readers  may  not  clearly  understand  what  is  meant  by  this  term, 
and  as  that  description  of  perspective  is  particularly  adapted  for  drawing 
plans  of  kitchen-gardens,  we  give  the  following  extract  from  WtntteWs  De^ 
ngnsfor  Agricultural  Bvildmgs: '^*^  Isometrical  perspective  is  a  terra  given 
recentlv  by  Professor  Parish  of  Cambridge,  to  a  projection  made  in  rtLyn 
parallel  to  the  diagonal  of  a  cube  upon  a  plane  perpendicular  thereto.  This 
IS  a  comprehensive  and  useful  method  of  exhibiting  the  different  parts  of  a 
homestead,  and  any  person  moderately  acquaint^  with  drawing,  if  they 
make  the  attempt.  Will  find  it  extremely  easy  to  perform ;  nothing  more 
being  required  than  to  divide  a  circle  into  six  equal  parts,  which  inay  be 
done  witn  the  radius ;  and  draw  the  hexagon  and  three  radii,  one  radius  to 
every  other  angle,  to  represent  a  cube.  {J^,  77  All  the  vertical  or  plumb 
lines  in  any  design  are  then  to  be  drawn  parallel  to  ah;  all  those  m  the 
direction,  say  north  and  south,  parallel  to  ac;  and  all  those  at  right  andes 
or  perpendicular  to  the  last,  or  in  the  direction  east  and  west,  paralld  to 
ad;  and  the  several  heights,  lengths,  and  breadths,  being  taken  from  a 
ACple  of  equal  parts,  and  set  of,  and  lines  drawn  in  wese  uiree  directions, 
^he  projection  is  produced.  The  position  of  any  point,  or  the  direction  of 
any  other  line,  may  be  found,  by  finding  where  the  first  would  fall  upon  any 
plane  paralld  to  either  of  the  three  sides  of  the  cube,  and  where  the  latter, 
if  produced,  would  cross  any  line  in  the  three  directions."  {Design^  Src,, 
p.  91.) 
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perfect  di^ty  and  beauty.  Though  no  reason  which  it  is  in  the  power  of 
man  to  ^ve  would  conyince  us  that  this  northern  elevation  was  justifiable 
on  any  received  principle  of  architectural  design,  yet,  we  must  confess,  we 
should  like  to  know  what  reason  prevailed  with  the  architect  so  as  to 
induce  his  consent  to  the  disposition  of  the  windows  in  the  projections  as 
seen  in  the  sketch,  {fig,  78.)  We  will  not  allow  that  it  was  required  by  the 
int^nal  arrangement,  because  we  know  what  that  arrangement  is;  and  we 
know-also  that  some  of  the  windows  are  &lse,  and  if  some  why  not  more, 
or  not  so  many,  or  a  different  size  or  disposition  ?  —  Cond. 


Art.  V.   Domestic  Economy, 

Brewing  Beer  from  Mangold  WurzeL  —  Mr.  Reuben  £amshaw,jof  Kirk* 
burton,  near  Bamsley,  lately  made  an  experiment  by  brewing  the  roots  of 
the  mangold  wurzel.  He  says,  that  when  the  roots  are  sliced  and  drained' 
through  a  sieve,  and  treated  by  a  process  the  same  as  in  ordinary  brewing, 
adding  two  [wunds  of  treacle  to  a  bushel  of  the  roots,  they  will  produce  as 
much  good  liquor,  with  a  quartern  of  hops,  as  four  pecks*  of  malt.  (Scois* 
man,  March  6.  1830.) 

Spirit  from  the  Berries  of  the  Mountain  Ask,  —  The  berries,  when  per- 
fectly ripe,  are  first  exposed  to  the  action  of  cold  in  the  open  air,  then  put  . 
into  a  wooden  vessel,  bruised,  and  boiling  water  poured  on,  the  whole 
being  stirred  until  it  has  sunk  in  temperature  to  82°  Fahr.  A  proper  quan- 
tity of  yest  is  then  added,  the  whole  covered  up,  and  left  to  ferment. 
When  the  fermentation  is  over,  the  liquor  is  to  be  put  into  the  sdll,  and 
drawn  over  in  the  usual  way.  The  firist  running  is  weak  and  disagreeable 
in  flavour ;  but  beii^  distilled  from  off  very  fi'esh  fiody  powdered  charcoal, 
in  the  proportion  of  8  or  9  lbs.  to  40  gallons  of  weak  spirit,  a  very  fine  pro- 
duct is  obtained.  The  clmrcoal  shomd  remain  in  the  liquid  two  or  three 
days  before  the  second  distillation.    {Brande*s  Quarterly  Journal.) 

The  berries  of  the  mountain  ash  resemble  those  of  the  grape,,  in  contain- 
ing sugar  and  natural  yest,  in  the  dne  proportions  to  produce  a  perfect  and 
spontaneous  fermentation.  The  juice  being  expressed  and  left  to  ferment, 
when  the  wine  is  perfect  it  may  be  distilled,  and  an  excellent  brandy  will  be 
obtained,  at  the  rate  of  about  a  pint  of  spirit  to  a  gallon  of  juice.  (2>r. 
Lardner's  Cyclopaedia,  vol.  iii.  Dom.  Econ.) 

No  gardener  ought  to  be  without  a  bottle  of  whisky,  or  of  some  o&er 
wholesome  spirit.  The  berries  mentioned  abound  in  most  shrubberries, 
and  by  borrowing  a  small  still  firom  the  housekeener  they  may  easily  be 
turned  to  account.    This  hint,  we  should  hope,  will  be  suRicient.— ^C<m(/. 

Brandy  [and  probably  Spirit  of  any  Kind]  is  found  an  antidote  to  ieer,  and 
it  has  been  proved  by  medical  men  in  France,  that  a  man  intoxicated  by 
drinking  the  latter  will  be  rendered  immediately  sober  by  a  glass  or  two  of 
die  former.  Intoxication  by  either  wine  or  spirits  is  counteracted  by  vinegar. 
Hence  Lord  Byron  preferred  a  glass  of  port  and  a  glass  of  dauret  alter- 
nately to  either  alone.  —  Cond. 

The  Croup,  one  of  the  most  dangerous  and  nmid  of  the  diseases  of  cliil- 
dren,  may  he  effectually  checked  by  the  external  application  to  the  throat 
of  equal  parts  of  camphor^  spirits  of  wine,  and  hartshorn,  well  mixed  tq^ 
ther.  — J.  M,    Edinburgh,  April  2.  1830. 

A  new  Com  MiU  is  now  exhibiting  at  No.  175.  High  Holbom,  London, 
of  which  much  ia  said  in  commendation.  The  mill  occupies  a  apace  but 
5  ft.  square,  and  is  perfectly  portable.  It  is  propelled  by  a  single  horsey 
and  by  one  operation  will  grind  and  bolt  1  cwt.  of  grain  per  hour.  The 
firsts,  seconds,  pollard,  and  bran  perfectly  senarated.  The  stones  are  fonneil 
upon  a  new  princqple,     which  the  basis  ia  the  French  Biur.  —  Cond. 
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Art.  YL   l^fnts  for  Inyprovements. 

Planted  Cemetery  at  LherpooL  —  We  have  heard  something  of  a  very 
remarkable  cemetery,  which  has  been  formed  at  Liverpool,  and  planted  by 
Mr.  Shepherd :  we  should  be  much  obliged  to  Mr.  Shepherd,  or  to  any 
other  gentleman  in  the  neighbourhood,  who  would  send  us  a  full  account 
of  it,  accompanied  by  a  plan  and  a  list  of  the  trees.  No  gardens  want  dress* 
ing  so  much  as  those  ot  churches.  If  we  could  purchase  500  acres  of  the 
poorest  possible  dry  soil  within  twenty»five  miles  of  London,  we  would  lay 
It  out  as  an  arboretum  and  place  of  burial  for  all  sects  and  parties,  and,  were 
it  not  for  die  church,  we  should  say  for  the  metropolis.  A  raUroad  and 
locomotive  engine  migfat  convey  corpses  thither  once  a  day,  and  company 
at  all  hours.  Those  who  had  near  relations  buried  in  the  arboretum,  should 
be  free  of  it  for  seven  years ;  all  others  should  pay  a  shilling  each.  The 
requisite  chapels  for  dlfoent  sects  would  serve  as  ornamental  buildings ; 
the  poor  soil  would  become  enriched  and  the  trees  would  thrive ;  and  at 
^ali  the.  biuial  fees  now  taken  the  establis^ent  would  pay.  —  Cond. 

The  Establishment  of  a  Fund  for  the  Relief  of  poor  Gardeners  and  their 
Widows^  as  proposed  by  Mr.  French  (Vol.  V.  p.  729.),  is  a  good  idea,  and 
deserves  support.  I  have  recommended  that  London  should  be  fixed  on  as 
the  situation  for  a  central  society,  and  there  should  be  agents  in  the  prin- 
cipal country  towns ;  or  that  it  should  be  an  understood  thing,  that  the 
secretary  of  every  provincial  horticultural  society  should  be  in  communica- 
tion with  the  secretary  of  the  central  society.  As  few  gardeners  belong  to 
odier  benefit  societies,  most  of  them  would  readily  join  this  one,  and  I  also 
think  it  would  be  handsomely  supported  by  honorary  members  who  are 
friends  to  gardening,  and  by  nurserymen  and  other  commercial  gardeners. 
I.  hope  this  matter  will  not  be  lost  sight  of  by  my  brethren,  and  offer  my 
hearty  thanks  to  Mr.  French  for  having  thrown  out  the  suggestion.  I  am, 
Sir,  &c,  —  James  Rollins.    Liverpool^  Jan.  7.  1830. 

A  Substitute  for  Glass  m  Hot-houses,  —  Dining,  a  few  days  since  with  a 
scientific  fiiend,  he,  previously  to  our  summons  to  the  dining-room,  enqniired 
if  I  would  like  a  peep  into  his  vinery.  Replying  in  the  affirmative,  and  that 
it  was  a  hobby  of  mine,  we  entered  it.  My  attention  was  more  caught  with 
the  contents  of  the  house  than  the  materials  of  its  structure ;  but  on  his 
informing  me  that  there  was  not  a  foot  of  glass  in  it,  I  (ooked  up,  and  not 
perceiving  any  difference  from  glass  in  the  light  or  colour,  I  did  not  know 
what  he  meant.  On  closer  examination,  I  found  that  the  whole  of  his 
vinery  was  lighted  with  a  vegetable  production  fi-om  Russia,  which  I  think 
my  friend  called  Tout  [Talc  ?  a  mineral,  however],  and  described  it  as 
answering  every  purpose  of  glass.  No  hail  storm,  nor  even  the  stroke  of  a 
hammer,  can  br^  it ;  fire  has  no  effect  upon  it,  and  it  may  be  cut  wiUi  a 
pair  of  scissors.  He  considers  it  cheaper  than  glass,  and  he  has  sent  me 
a  sheet  of  it,  which  peels  off  ii^to  several  sheets  of  thinner  substance.  I 
intend  to  try  it  myself  in  my  next  vinery,  so  fiilly  am  I  satisfied  of  its  advan- 
tages.   I  am,  Sir,  &c,  —  G.  G,    Birmingham,  May  16.  1829. 

Rules  of  HorUcuttural  Societies,  —  Sir,  Allow  me  again  to  suggest  that 
advantages  of  some  importance  might  be  derived  from  a  compSation,  or 
ra^er  an  abstract  of  the  rules  of  the  numerous  horticultural  societies,  the 
proceedings  of  which  you  publish.  By  making  known  the  best  regulations, 
and  pointing  out  those  which  are  defective,  new  institutions  might  formed, 
which  ^ould  promise  more  beneficial  results  than  many  now  seem  calcu- 
lated to  effect;  the  competition  might  be  more  fairly  arranged  by  classing 
more  accurately  the  incuviduals  who  compete ;  medals  ought  to  be  con- 
fined to  the  best  productions,  the  treatment  of  which  is  deUiiled ;  market- 
gardeners  should  be  excited  to  rivalry,  and  cottagers  and  manufacturers 
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encouraged.  Under  the  present  arrangements  of  the  horticultural  societies, 
I  conceive  that  the  country  derives  but  little  benefit ;  whereas,  under  more 
judicious  regulations,  the  improvements  in  horticultu)>e  might  be  so  widely 
made  known,  that  every  class  in  society  might  derive  advantage.  — 
Aug,  26.  1829. 

Standard  Sizes  for  Garden  Pots. — I  beg  to  propose,  through  the  medium  of 
your  useful  periodical,  the  fixing  of  standard  sizes  for  garden  pots  throughout 
England,  the  various  appellations  of  which,  in  different  districts  are  produc- 
tive of  much  misunderstanding.'  The  gradation  of  sizes  around  London  is, 
I  believe,  sixes,  twelves,  sixteens,  twenty-fours,  thirty-twos,  forty-eights, 
large  sixties,  small  sixties,  and  thumbs.  Some  judicious  arrangement  of 
size  and  nomenclature,  though  apparently  trifling,  would  be  preventive  of 
much  mistake ;  for  as  your  Magazine  now  reaches  every  part  of  Britain,  it 
is,  I  conceive,  the  only  proper  vehicle  that  can  generalise  sufficiently  ihe 
proposed  arrangements  amongst  the  particular  classes  it  most  interests.  K 
you  think  the  matter  worth  notice,  I  would  advise  your  consulting  some 
respectable  London  nurser^an,  who  would  of  course  be  a  fit  person  to 
affix  the  standard.  I  remam,  Sir,  &c.  —  Robert  Errington.  Otuton  Park, 
Cheshire,  Nov.  28.  1828. 

(Enoth^a  dec&mbens. — Sir,  In  the  Botanical  Register  I  find  it  observed  of 
the  (^noth^  deciimbens  (p.  1221.),  ''If  cultivated  in  a  laree  earden-ix)t 
and  in  poor  soU,  so  that  thev  over-luxuriance  is  checked,  both  this  and  all 
its  purple>flowered  brethren  produce  their  blossoms  in  greater  perfection 
than  in  the  open  border ;  but  they  cease flowering  sooner, It  has  occurred 
to  me  that  all  the  advantage  proposed  by  the  above  method,  of  treatment 
might  be  gained,  without  the  attendant  disadvantage,  by  substituting  a  com- 
mon wicker  or  other  basket  in  the  place  of  the  garden  pot :  this  would 
serve  to  confine  the  roots,  and  so  check  the  tendency  to  over-luxuriance, 
while  the  plant  would  derive  all  the  benefit  of  the  open  ground  with  regard 
to  the  supply  of  nourishment,  together  with  equable  temperature  and  mois- 
ture. The  common  sale  baskets  used  in  fruiterers'  shops  for  cherries,  plums, 
&c.,  would  answer  the  above  purpose  perhaps  as  well  as  an^.  It  is  scarcely 
necessary  to  say  that  this  hint  may  be  improved  and  apphed  pretty  exten- 
sively in  the  treatment  of  many  perennial  herbaceous  plants,  whose  luxu- 
riant habit,  or  troublesome  protrusion  of  creeping  roots,  renders  some 
restraint  upon  their  growth  desirable.  —  Subiirbanus,    Nov,  14.  1829. 

AssafaHida.  —  Sir,  it  is  one  of  the  very  useful  objects  of  the  present  day  to  in- 
troduce new  yesetablcft.  In  the  T/  avels  Captain  Pottinger  in  Belooekiitan  and  Smde,  I  remem- 
ber be  speaks  highly  of  the  Assafortida  plant,  as  a  vegetable  which  is  eaten  stewed,  having  the 
appearance  of  a  cauliflower,  and  held  in  very  nigh  esteem,  so  much  so  as  to  cause  quite  a  scramble 
in  the  maxket,  when  brought  down  fW>m  the  mountains.  One  cannot  fancy  any- thing  very  good 
to  be  made  out  of  any  thing  bearing  an  alliance  to  ihe  Assafcetida  of  our  Pharmacopoeias;  but 
from  Captain  Pottinger's  account  it  would  seem  otherwise.  I  have  not  the  book  to  refer  to,  but 
I  perfectly  recollect  it  contains  something  to  the  cffbct  I  have  stated.  I  have  no  doubi  the  Hor- 
ticultural Society  will  send  out  a  mission  to  Persia  to  perfect  their  knowledge  of  this  esculent, 
and  I  shall  be  glad  if  they  get  their  first  hint  fVom  your  very  amusing  and  usefUl  pubUcation.  — 
A.B.  Begent'sFark,ldi5. 


Art.  VII.    Retrospective  Criticism. 

Horticultural  Societies,  —  Sir,  Amongst  the  valuable  and  interesting 
accounts  published  in  your  Magazine,  those  of  the  shows  of  the  Provincial 
Horticultural  Societies  are  not  the  least  entertaining  to  some  of  yoiur  readers 
on  this  side  of  the  water.  With  the  fundamentd  principles  upon  which 
these  societies  are  formed  we  are  not  so  well  acquainted ;  but  by  the  liberal 
awards  of  premiums  which  are  assigned  to  the  most  successful  cultivators, 
it  appears  that  a  spirit  of  competition  forms  one  of  their  most  prominent 
features. 

I  have  often  regretted  that  the  merits  of  this  mode  of  promoting  boiti- 
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cultural  improvements  have  never,  so  far  as  I  have  seen^  been  explained  in 
any  of  your  publications.  As  it  is  one  that  can  be  adopted  by  any  society 
without  incurring  expense  of  any  consequence  except  the  procuring  of 
articles  for  prizes,  unless  there  are  some  extraordinary  benefits  to  be  derived 
by  the  formation  of  experimental  gardens,  which  must  be  attended  with 
considerable  expense,  I  think  it  womd  be  well  to  encourage  an  increase  of 
the  merely  competing,  reading,  and  publishing  kinds ;  and,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, to  let  their  comparative  merits  be  published  to  the  world :  for  in  the 
present  views  of  mankind  it  ai^pears  that  the  formation  of  a  horticultural 
garden  is  considered  as  an  indispensable  accompaniment  to  render  the 
kibours  of  a  horticultural  society  of  any  importance.  Hence  the  great 
discoura^ment  to  the  exertions  of  those  who  cannot  afford  the  means  of 
maintainmg  a  horticultural  garden,  who,  I  am  persuaded,  were  they  aware 
4  of  the  meed  of  praise  that  well  conducted  societies  independent  of  the 

accompaniment  of  such  an  appendage  deserve,  their  diligence  would  not 
only  be  doubled,  but  the  addition  of  new  societies  would  be  increased  in  a 
great  degree. 

Perhaps  I  may  be  mistaken  in  the  estimate  which  I  have  formed  of  the 
value  of  the  labours  of  horticultural  societies,  independent  of  their  being 
accompanied  by  the  establishment  of  a  society's  garden ;  if  I  am,  my  mistakes 
could  no  where  be  more  ably  corrected  than  in  your  Magazine,  nor  is  there 
any  work  from  which  I  would  count  it  a  greater  honour  to  receive  in- 
struction. My  sentiments  ace  therefore  offered  with  the  greatest  freedom ; 
and,  in  order  to  come  to  the  point  at  once,  I  totally  disavow  the  idea  of  a 
horticultural  society's  garden  being  an  indispensable  or  even  an  essential 
establishment  in  order  to  render  their  labours  successful  in  promoting  horti- 

'  cultural  improvements. 

The  maintenance  of  an  honourable  spirit  of  competition,  a  free  promul^ 
tion  of  every  mode  of  culture  attended  with  particular  success,  an  extensive 
circulation  amongst  the  members  of  interesting  periodical  publications  on 
horticulture,  with  the  introduction  and  distnbution  of  new  or  superior 
articles,  I  consider  to  be  the  fundamental  and  essential  grounds  for  pro- 
moting the  successful  labours  of  horticultural  societies.  And  as  these  ace 
means  which  it  is  in  the  power  of  any  association  to  employ,  although  only 
possessed  of  the  most  moderate  funds,  I  think  it  would  be  doing  an  essential 
service  to  the  advancement  of  horticulture  to  exhibit  to  the  world  (or, 
what  is  the  same  thing,  in  your  Gardener's  Magazine)  as  correct  an  esti- 
mate as  possible  of  the  real  value  of  such  associations,  which,  without 

'  intending  to  detract  from  the  su[>erior  merits  of  those  more  opulent  insti- 

tutions which  support  also  experimental  gardens,  might,  I  tbiuK,  be  shown 
to  be  capable  of  producing  very  great  improvements  in  the  art  and  science 
of  horticulture. 

The  correctness  of  the  above  sentiments  I  think  have  been  verified  in  a 
great  degree  by  the  labours  of  the  New  York  Horticultural  Society,  which 
was  commenced  about  eleven  years  ago.  Previously  to  this  period  it  was 
observed  by  a  number  of  experienced  horticulturists,  that  a  great  propor- 
tion of  the  garden  products  raised  for  the  supply  of  our  markets  were  of  an 
inferior  quality  to  what  the  natural  soil  and  climate  were  capable  of  pro- 
ducing. It  is  true  there  were  some  gardeners  who  had  long  before  been  in 
the  habit  of  raising  superior  articles,  some  of  whom  appeared  to  consider  it 
bad  policy  to  adopt  any  measures  calculated  to  advance  a  general  improve- 
ment, while  others  were  of  a  different  opinion,  considering  that  because  of 
the  great  quantities  of  inferior  produce  which  could  always  be  bought  at 
a  lower  price,  the  more  careful  cultivators  seldom  realised  an  adequate 
additional  price  to  remunerate  them  for  their  extra-pains.  At  any  rate 
they  valued  the  idea  of  being  publicly  instrumental  in  promoting  the 
improvement  of  a  useful  and  interesting  art  as  paramount  to  everv  other 
consideration.   Premiums  were  soon  offered  by  the  Society  for  the  best 
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specimens  of  all  the  most  interestms^den  products  raised  by  its  membefs 
in  the  vicinity.  These  members  haye  cmtivated  from  five  to  ten  and 
twenty  acres,  to  an  amount  of  more  than  one  hundred  acres  ofground, 
whose  produce  has  been  regularly  sent  to  our  public  markets.  Tnat  the 
maintenance  of  such  a  system  of  emulation  as  this,  for  eleven  years,  could 
not  but  materially  improve  the  state  of  our  garden  products  must  appear 
evident  to  every  one  the  least  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  horticulture. 
Yet  this,  although  it  is  the  m<3st  evident  feature  in  the  beneficial  effects  of 
our  Society,  -is  perhaps  not  the  most  valuable.  Those  pretended  hidden 
secrets  in  the  art  are  stripped  of  their  mysterious  covering :  a  more  general 
knowledge  of  what  the  soil  is  capable  of  producing  is  diffiised  amongst  the 
cultivators-;  a  taste  for  reading  various  vsduable  productions  upon  horticul- 
tural subjects  has  increased-;  the  aggregate  of  our  accumulatmc  horticul- 
tural knowledge  is  no  lon^  confined  to  circumscribed  4imits ;  the  account 
of  eveiy  new  or  valuable  miprovement  is  published  in  the  reports  of  the 
inspecting  or  visiting  committees ;  and,  in  short,  the  New  York^  Horticul- 
tural Society  has  formed  a  new  and  most  important  era  in  American  gar- 
dening. 

The  above  are  a  few  of  the  beneficial  consequences  of  our  New  York 
Horticultural  Society's  labours  (without  their  having  established  an  expert- 
mental  garden),  founded  and  prosecuted  solely  upon  such  principles  as  I 
have  a^ve  described.  How  tar,  you  may  think  me  correct  in  the  great 
value  which  I  attach  to  this  mode  of  procedure  for  Horticultural  Societies 
generally,  particularly  for  those  in  comparatively  a  new  country,  or  whether 
the  publishing  an  account  of  them  in  your  Imgazine,  or  the  views  above 
expressed,  might  be  considered  calculated  to  entertain  any  of  your  readers, 
I  know  not ;  such  as  they  are,  they  are  at  your  service.  Yours,  &c.  — 
WUlidm  WUtfm.    New  York,  March  1.  1830. 

Remarks  on  Mr,  Johnson* s  Doctrines  concerning  the  Diseases  of  Plants, — Mr. 
Johnson  hfiving  extended  his  instructive  and  interesting  course  of  Horticul- 
tural Chemistry  in  your  Magazine  to  the  diseases  of  plants,  I  b^  leave  to 
Orouble  you  in  addition  with  the  result  of  some  observations  I  have  made 
on  the  subject,  conceiving  it  to  be  one  of  such  importance  that  no  system 
of  treatment  should  be  recommended  that  Ls  not  grounded  on  actual  expe- 
rience aiid  matter  of  &ct.  In  his  consideration  of  the  diseases  of  plants, 
Mr.  Johnson  seems  to  me  to  express  doctrines  apparently  at  variance  with 
each  other,  which,  as  I  cannot  reconcile,  and  may  perhaps  misapprehend,  I 
shall  quote  literally.  Speaking  of  them  in  a  general  point  of  view,  he  says, 
**  Such  morbid  affections  are  not,  however,  always  the  consequences  of  old 
age,  they  are  often  caused  by  matters  being  absorbed  from  the  soil,  which  are 
inmucal  to  the  constitution  of  the  plant,  firom  a  want  of  those  that  are  benefi- 
cial, as  well  as  from  their  excess ;  Gcom  violent  and  sudden  transition  of 
temperature;  from  wounds,  and  fi*om  the  attacks  of  vermin:*'  but  in  a 
subsequent  passage,  specifying  ulcer,  canker,  and  gum,  in  the  genera  {71- 
mus,  4{u^us,  Pyrus,  and  Prunus,  he  says,  **  In  every  instance  I  am  pre- 
pared to  maintain  that  the  disease  is  local,  that  is,  it  at  first  arises  fi^m  a 
disarrangement  in  the  fimctions  of  the  affected  part,  and  is  never  brought  on 
from  a  general  diseased  state  of  the  tree,  but  is  occasioned  by  contingencies 
perfectly  independent  of  soil  or  situation ;  when  the  disease  has  commenced, 
if  these  are  unfavourable  they  may  aggravate  the  symptoms,  and  promote 
their  diffusion,  but  they  are  not  the  onginaters  of  the  disease.*'  With  Mr. 
Johnson,  in  his  general  assertion,  I  periectly  agree;  but  fi^m  his  subsequent 
opinion,  perhaps  meant  as  an  exception,  I  b^  leave  to  dissent,. and  submit 
to  him  some  instances,  out  of  many,  to  the  contrary-:  indeed  ihey  are  so 
numerous,  that  they  must  be  familiar  to  most  observant  horticulturists, 
under  various  circumstances. 

In  a  piece  of  ground  which  I  had  newly  taken  {and  formerly  possessed), 
I  planted  an  orchard  ¥rith  apple,  pear,  plum,  and  cherry  trees,  and  perfch 
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trees  against  its  walls,  all  in  a  healthy  state ;  Uiey  grew  rapidly  and  luxu* 
riantly,  but,  after  some  time,  I  found  that,  though  uninjured  by  any  acci- 
dent, their  shoots  gammed  and  cankered,  and  that  a  great  proportion  of  the 
growth  they  made  in  summer  died  down  the  scMon  follawing,  though  the 
soil  was  good  kitchen-garden  ground,  full  two  fi|)ades  deep ;  dry,  on.  a  dry 
substratum,  and  in  a  situation  sufficiently  airy ;  but  tbe  subsoil  was  a  ferru- 
ginous clay,  and  the  upper  stratum  partook  of  its  nature:  toe  this  general 
cause  brought  a  general  diseased  state  of  the  trees,  which  I  found  incurable ; 
but  where  I  removed  the  upper  soil,  and  replaced  it  by  fresh  sweet  earth 
from  another  quarter,  after  rendering  the  subsoil  impervious  to  the  roots  of 
trees  by  a  layer  of  stones  and  rubble,  the  new-planted  trees  which  I  substi- 
tuted grew  perfectly  clean  and  healthy  from  thenceforward.  It  is  also 
notorious,  that  buds  or  grafts  taken  from  trees  diseased  as  these  were  pre- 
serve a  taint  which  sooner  or  later  breaks  out,  beine,  as  in  the  analogous 
case  of  scrofula  in  the  human  frame,  constitutional.  Old  garden  ground, 
saturated  with  carbonaceous  matter,  rarely  grows  healthy  fruit  trees,  parti* 
cularly  peach  trees.  To  general  causes  must  these  general  effects  be  attri- 
buted; and  to  those  enumerated,  alon^  with  the  operation  of  raw  cold 
seasons,  are  these  diseases  generally  owing,  and  I  have  ever  found  them 
incurable  when  produced  by  such,  though  the  health  of  the  tree  may  be 
improved  by  judicious  treatment.  On  the  contrary,  I  have  never  known 
local  injuries  by  wounds  or  bruises,  if  partial,  affect  the  general  health  of 
the  tree ;  or  prove  fatal,  except  to  the  limbs  on  which  the^  were  inflicted, 
and  that  by  extreme  n^lect ;  thev  operate  only  on  the  contiguous  parts,  not 
by  the  circulation  of  deteriorated,  sap  through  the  general  system. 

Excision  of  the  adjoining  injured  parts,  and  exclusion  of  air  and  moisture 
by  some  adhesive  composition,  I  have  found  sufficient  for  the  purpose.  Sir 
Humphry  Davy's  recipe  of  neutralising  the  alkaline  juices,  of  the  plant  by 
acid  potations,  however  chemically  ingenious,  would,  I  fear,,  prove  worse 
than  the  disease,  and  kill  before  it  could  cure.  The  application  of  manures 
to  the  roots  of  gummy  or  cankered  trees,  is,  in  my  opinion,  injurious,  as 
they  are  generally  disposed  to  grow  too  luxuriantly  without  it their  habit 
is  plethoric.  I  should  i)refer  a  contrary  course ;  checking  their  ^owth  by 
transplantation  into  wholesome  maiden  soil.  There  is  a  local  disease,  the 
mildew,  which  unless  early  arrested,  will  affect  the  general  health  of  the 
peach  tree,  but  only  by  the  spreading  of  the  infection  externally ;.  and  as 
some  of  your  correspondents  have  made  enquiries  respecting  its  cure,,  it 
may  not  be  unacceptable  to  them  to  learn  that  I  have  always  found  the  use 
of  sulphur  an  effectual  remedy,  if  early  and  perseveringly  applied,  mixed  up 
with  water,  or  soap  suds  which  are  more  adhesive ;  it  should  be  dashed 
heavily  over  the  tree  by  a  syringe,  particularly  on  the  extremities  of  the 
young  shoots,  which  should  be  kept  closely  laid  in ;  and,,  being,  of  Opmion 
that  the  mildew  is  a  parasitic  plant  which  disperses  its  seeds  widely,  I 
would  recommend,  by  wav  of  prevention,  that  such  peach  trees  as  are  in 
the  neighbourhood  should  also  be  syringed,  though  those  only  which  have 
leaves  unfurnished  with  glands  are  liable  to  be  infected  by  the  miildew. 
Yours,  &c.  —  John  Robertson,    Kilkenny,  Feb.  20.  1830. 

The  Epsom  Nursery.  —  I  have  been  a  reader  and  admirer  of  your  Gar- 
dener's Magazine  from  its  commencement,  and  have  felt  a  high  d^ee  of 
satisfaction  at  its  success  and  wide  circulation.  Admitting  that  it  is  your 
privilege,  as  Conductor,  to  introduce  what  matter  you  think  proper  into  its 
pages,  it  remains  optional  with  sardeners  and  the  public,  whether  they  will 
purchase  your  books  (Numbers^  or  not.  But  there  is  one  circumstance  in 
which  periodicals  differ  from  other  books.  If  the  subject  of  another  book 
is  not  to  my  taste  I  need  not  buy  it;  but  if  I  am  a  regular  subscriber  for 
your  Mag^ine  (No.  XXIV.  for  instance),  I  take  it  on  the  belief  that  nothing 
will  be  foisted  into  it  to  supersede  interesting  and  valuable  matter,  generally 
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acceptable,  for  the  sordid  purpose  of  puffing,  with  the  more  sordid  view  of 
promoting  individual  interest ;  this  latter  I  call  little  short  of  a  fraud  upon 
your  subscribers.  Of  what  other  character,  I  would  ask,  is  the  no  less 
than  four  pages  in  No.  XXIV.,  under  the  head  of  "  London  Nurseries," 
devoted  to  plants  that  have  flowered  in  the  Epsom  nursery  ?  However 
scientifically  the  descriptions  are  given,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  pronounce  it  as 
arrant  a  puff  as  ever  was  sent  forth  bv  the  poet  laureate  of  ^  No.  30. 
Strand,"  on  behalf  of  Warren's  jet,  or  Hunt's  matchless.  Had  it  been  a 
report  of  if  our  own  visit  to  the  nursery  in  question,  it  would  have  been  quite 
another  matter ;  but  articles  ^t  up  as  the  one  alluded  to  have  no  more 
business  to  be  incorporated  m  the  body  of  the  Magazine  than  Day  and 
Martin  "  or  -**  Anderson's  Pills."  If  Messrs.  Young  choose  to  employ  a 
puffer,  let  him  take  his  appropriate  place  in  your  advertising  sheet,  as  many 
of  his  betters  do,  and  let  the  publishers  be  paid  for  the  msertion.  And 
these  same  Messrs.  Young,  too,  have  apprised  Alpha "  (is  he  the  pufP- 
maker  ?)  that  they  desire  to  open  a  correspondence  with  all  the  world ! ! ! 
"  Bless  me,  how  we  pippins  iswim ! !  '*  and  **  by  exchange  or  otherwise.'* 
What  an  immense  benefit  to  the  whole  world ! !  and  what  a  nrivation  has 
that  same  world  suffered  by  such  correspondence  having  been  delayed,  so  pre- 
posterously delayed,  till  1830 !  Just  be  so  good  as  ask  this  same  Mr.  Alpha 
whether  Messrs.  Youn^  also  informed  him- how  far  patriotism  and  a  pure 
love  of  science  predommate  in  their  minds  over  the  love  of  pounds,  shil- 
lings, and  pence.'  The  discrepancy  must  be  immense.  And,  again,  what  is . 
the  rate  of  exchange  between  Epsom  nursery  and  —  where  ?  The  Jardin 
des  Plantes  at  the  Swan  River ;  or  the  botanical  establishments  in  the  domi- 
nions of  Don  Francisco  in  Patagonia  ?  or  the  territories  of  the  Cham  of 
Tartary  or  the  Great  Mogul.  Information  on  these  subjects  would  be  very 
desirable ;  and,  by  way  of  help,  let  Alpha  ascertain  and  publish,  for  the 
information  of  the  "  whole  world,"  what  the  rate  of  exchange  is  now 
between  Epsom  nursery  and  a  certain  establishment  belonging  to  an  ama^ 
teur  (a  particular  friend  of  mine)  not  quite  a  hundred  miles  from  Corstor- 
phine.  North  Britain.  To  conclude,  Mr.  Conductor,  let  us  have  no  more 
pufls  unless  confined  to  the  advertising  sheet,  or  you  will  lose  the  good 
opinion  of  many  good  friends  as  well  as  that  of  your  very  obedient  servant, 
—  Aristides.    London,  February  I.  1830. 

We  have  inserted  tius  letter,  word  for  word,  as  received,  in  the  hopes  that 
the  writer,  whoever  he  may  be,  may  feel  ashamed  at  having  put  it  together. 
The  notices  of  the  rare  plants  which  have  flowered  in  the  Epsom  nursery 
are  no  more  puSk  than  the  notices  of  the  rare  plants  that  are  figured  in  the 
botanical  penodicals ;  both  we  believe  to  be  highly  acceptable  to  our  bota- 
nical readers ;  if  they  are  not,  let  them  speak  out.  If  nurserymen  disap- 
prove of  such  lists  as  those  of  Alpha,  let  them  also  speak  out,  we  shall  then 
Know  what  to  do ;  but  it  is  not  such  a  letter  as  that  of  Aristides  that  will 
move  us  either  one  way  or  the  other.  —  Cond. 

Mr.  Copperas  Papers  on  the  Vine.  —  Sir,  I  am  much  obliged  to  you  for 
the  copies  of  Mr.  Capper's  papers  on  the  vine,  which  you  have  been  so 
obliging  OH  to  send  me.  I  congratulate  the  readers  of  your  Magazine  most 
sincerely  upon  the  publication  of  these  papers,  which  appear  to  be  the 
result  of  much  patient  and  ingenious  researcn.  The  tests  spoken  of  by  Mr. 
Capper  in  his  first  communication  are  particularly  usefiil.  I  hope  he  will, 
however,  foi^ve  me  for  suggesting  to  nim  the  propriety  of  reconsidering 
the  drawing  and  description  of  the  vessel  he  has  given  at  fig.  27.  Yours 
truly,  —  John  Undley.    Acton  Green,  April  16.  1830. 

Dove's  Dung  in  Samaria;  in  reply  to  A.  G.  p.  216.  —  You,  the  late  8\t 
J.  E.  Smith,  and  A.  G.,  are  quite  wrong.    Miss  Kent  has  shown  (Mag, 
Nat.  Hist.,  vol.  iii.  p.  55.)  that  by  Dove's  Dung  is  meant  the  Omithd- 
galum  umbellatimi)  the  roots  of  which  resemble  that  excrement — J.  P. 
AjprUS. 
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Watering  Oroides  and  CamelUas,  (Vol.  V.  p.  732.)  —  Mr.  Haythora 
informs  us  that  we  have  mistaken  him  :  he  did  not  mean  to  recommend  the 
mode  of  watering  cucumbers  to  be  tried  with  camellias ;  but  the  movable 
glass  coverings  which  he  described  (Vol.  V.  p.  480.)  to  be  tried  with  camel** 
lias,  oranges,  and  other  plants.  —  Cond» 

Bmlding  Cottages  on  Sundai/t,  —  In  one  of  the  essays  on  cottage  afiairs 
there  is  a  passage  which  I  cannot  help  thinking  highly  objectionable ;  viz. 
(p.  166.)  "  Labourers  who  so  occupy  themselves  ought  to  have  a  magistrate's 
permission  to  do  so  [u  e.  to  build  their  houses]  on  Sundays  for  a  certain 
period."  I  do  not  see  how  the  magUtrate  can  grant  a  dispensation  for  profan- 
ing the  Lord's  day,  except  so  far  as  the  said  profanation  is  a  mere  offence 
against  the  state  and  the  law  of  the  land ;  if  he  can,  he  is  as  fine  a  fellow  as  the 
pope  himself.  If  ever  there  was  an  institution  calculated  more  than  any  other 
for  the  especial  benefit  of  the  poor,  it  is  that  of  the  Sabbath,  in  which  they, 
who  of  necessity  must  labour  six  days,  are  not  only  allowed  but  com- 
manded to  rest  on  the  seventh.  In  a  temporal  point  of  view  the  Sabbath 
confers  a  much  greater  blessing  on  the  lower  orders  than  it  does  on  the 
high  and  middling  ones ;  and  uierefore  it  very  ill  becomes  them,  of  all  per^ 
sons,  to  set  an  example  which  would  tend  to  annihilate  the  institution  alto- 
gether. But  I  forbear,  or  I  shall  be  writing  a  sermon.  —  B.  Coventry^ 
April,  1830. 

We  intended  limiting  the  Sunday  labours  of  the  cottager  entirely  to  the 
buildine  of  his  cottage;  but  perhaps  we  were  wrong  in  suggesting  the  idea 
of  working  on  Sundays  under  any  circumstances  whatever,  on  the  general 
principle  that  every  mode  by  which  more  hours  of  labour  can  be  extracted 
n-om  a  labourer  has  a  tendency  to  increase  his  pains  and  diminish  his  plea^ 
sures,  and  the  contrary  modes  the  contrary  effects.  We  would  rather  nave 
two  Sabbaths  in  the  week  than  one ;  and  we  hope  the  time  will  come  when 
all  labourers  will  be  allowed  two  hours  for  breakfast  and  three  for  dinner, 
or  when  they  will  work  chiefly  by  the  job.  —  Cond, 

Chemical  and  Geological  Electiom  of  Flants  ;  in  reply  to  Causidicus,  p.  216. 
— Dear  Sir,  Your  learned  correspondent  Causidicus  has,  in  the  last  Num- 
ber of  the  Gardener's  Magazine,  alluded  to  my  communication  on  the 
United  States  of  America,andvery  justly  makes  some  pointed  observations 
on  the  deficiency  of  information  therein  conveyed  respecting  the  habitats, 
&c.,  of  the  plants  enumerated,  and  the  inconclusive  characters  made  use  of 
to  indicate  ttie  various  soils,  situations,  altitudes,  &c.  In  the  latter  respect 
I  am,  or  ought  to  be,  completely  exonerated  fi'om  blame,  at  they  are  solely 
and  wholly  yowr  own.  You  have  a  most  undoubted  right  to  i&ridge  any 
communication  and  discard  all  irrelevant  matter,  but  this  ought  to  be  done 
with  due  attention,  that  the  substance  may  be  correctly  given.  How  far 
this  was  adhered  to  I  leave  yourself  to  determine,  as  I  herewith  send  you 
a  verbatim  copy  of  the  original  Ust,  with  the  abbreviations  you  have  used 
prefixed  to  each  species,  when  in  actual  error. 

A  very  superficial  glance  must  convince  you  what  a  string  of  fallacious 
absurdities  you  have  sent  forth  to  the  world  under  my  name.  That  you  did 
so  most  unmtentionally  there  can  be  no  question ;  and  further,  I  am  certain 
had  I  sent  you  information  of  the  same,  there  would  have  been  nothing  more 
required  to  insure  its  correction :  but  the  truth  is,  I  never  perused  the  list 
in  the  Magazine  with  the  view  of  comparing  it  with  the  MS.  until  the  2d 
instant,  when  my  attention  was  directed  to  uie  subject  on  perusing  the  com- 
munication of  Causidicus.  I  trust,  however,  although  at  the  eleventh  hour, 
you  will  do  me  that  justice  which  I  require ;  and  if  you  do  not  publish  the 
list  entire  with  my  remarks,  publish  the  corrections  rendered  necessary  from 
the  inattention  in  abridging. 

In  answer  to  Causidicus,  I  beg  leave  to  state,  I  think  he  has  ^ven  my 
communication  a  des;ree  of  merit  to  which  I  do  not  consider  it  entitled.  Ab 
respects  the  list  of  plants  I  never  intended  it  to  assume  a  more  prominent 
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part  than  as  a  supplement  to  the  interesting  conunuaication  of  Mr.  Goldie^ 
on  the  same  subject,  published  in  Vol.  II.  p.  125.,  and  I  endeavoured  to 
follow  the  plan  he  had  adopted  as  far  as  possible  in  my  ronarks  and  descrip- 
tions ;  but  the  mutilated  manner  in  which  you  sent  it  to  the  world  made  it 
assume  a  very  different  feature,  and  rendered  it  (even  if  correct)  meagre  in 
the  extreme. 

I  trust  the  following  hints  and  brief  descriptions  will  affi)rd  more  defi- 
mte  data  in  guiding  Causidicus  to  a  more  accurate  idea  regarding  the  soils 
and  situations,  Su:,,  of  the  trees  and  shrubs  in  the  list ;  and  I  an  truly  sorry 
I  am  not  chemist  sufficient  to  give  him  a  true  analysis  of  the  various  soils, 
I  regret  this  more  particularly,  from  the  importance  he  attaches  to  that 
point.   Those  soils  which  I  have  denominated 

Light  nuiitt  toUs  are  generally  composed  of  sand,  finely  divided  clay,  and 
v^etable  matter,  and  are  peculiarly  adapted  for  absorbing  the  mobture  from 
the  atmosphere* 

Damp  rich  stuamps  are  a  combination  of  clay,  argillaceous  sands,  and 
alluvial  deposits,  the  basis  of  which  was  sometimes  argillaceous,  siliceous^ 
and  v^etaole  matter. 

River  swamps  are  such  as  have  been  formed  by  inundations,  and  conse- 
quently are  a  compound  of  various  soils. 

Cold  damp  soils  consist  of  a  tenacious  clay,  with  little  or  no  vegetable 
matter  in  its  composition. 

On  the  nutrgin  of  stagnant  waters.  The  soil  various,  but  in  a  medium  state 
between  marshy  ground  and  hills,  as  respects  moisture,  and  widely  different 
in  that  respect  from  those  found  on 

The  margin  of  rivers.  By  this  term  I  never  intended  to  convey  an  idea 
that  they  grew  in  alluvial  soils,  as  you  have  indicated ;  I  invariably  found 
them  on  dry  spots,  which  are  peculiar  to  the  banks  of  most  rivers. 

Near  to  running  creeks  (rivulets).    Similar  to  the  preceding. 

On  sandy  pine  barrens.  Those  plants  were  generally  isolated,  the  surface 
of  the  ^ound  being  only  partially  covered  with  vegetable  matter ;  but  the 
lofty  pmes  frequendy  formed  a  dense  bass,  consequently  the  plants  may  be 
considered  as  growing  in  the  shade. 

If  these  brief  remarks  are  of  any  use,  they  are  veiy  much  at  the  sei^ 
vice  of  Causidicus,  or  any  of  your  readers.  It  will  at  all  times,  afibrd  me 
the  greatest  possible  satisfaction  to  convey  any  information  I  may  be  pos- 
sessed of,  aitnough  I  am  well  aware  I  have  ver^  little  knowledge  to  impart 
to  others,  my  stock  being  by  no  means  sufficient  for  home  consumption ; 
and  for  that  reason  I  appear  in  the  pa^es  of  the  Gardener's  Magazine  with 
the  same  view  and  from  the  same  motives  which  induced  Aristippus  to  visit 
the  court  of  Dionysius,  namely,  "  To  give  what  I  have,  and  to  receive  what 
I  have  not."  I  shall  now  subjoin  the  original  list,  and  trusting  you  will  give 
it,  or,  at  all  events,  the  necessary  corrections,  an  early  insertion,  I  remain. 
Sir,  &c. — Alexander  Gordon,  Lowesby  Hall,  near  Leicester^  April  16.  1830. 


Original  Listy  with  remarks, 

if  cer  rubrum.   In  damp  rich  swamps. 
^If         dasycarpum.    In  river  swamps. 

saccharmum.    In  cold  damp  soils  generalljr. 
Alluv.  9w        nigrum.   On  high  grounds  m  moderately  rich  soils. 
AUuv.  s.        Negundo,  .  Very  common  along  the  mai^  of  rivers  in  rich 
dry  soils. 

Yar.  s.  ^sculus  Pavia.  }  In  a  rich  loam  of  a  loose  texture,  under  the 
Var.  8.         discolor.     )    shade  of  oak  and  other  trees. 

flava.    Various  soils. 
Alluv.  s. .       niacrostkchya.    Margin  of  creeks  in  the  upper  districts  of 
Georgia. 
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Marshy  s. 
Marshy  8. 
Marshy  8. 


Andr6me!(ki  angustifolUu   In'  open  swamps* 
nitida.  In  spring  branches, 
axillaris. 

On  the  margin  of  swamps. 


Hills 
Hills 
Hills 
AlhiY. 


Alluy.  B« 
Alluv.  s. 


Var.  8. 
Var.  8. 


Alluy.  8. 
Aliuvt  s» 

Alluy.  8. 
Alluy.  s. 

AlluVi  s. 
Alluy^  8. 
Alloyi  6^ 
Alluy*  & 


acummata. 
floribunda. 
rlgida. 
ferrueinea. 
frond^sa. 
arborea. 


'  In  sandy  pine  barrens. 

In  damp  cold  soils. 
In  swamps. 

On  the  margin  of  stagnant  waters. 
Azalea  calendulhcea.    Near  to  running,  creeks  in  dry  rich  sandy 
soils, 
yiscosa* 
nudiflora. 
canescens 
bicolor* 
p6ntica. 

Bignonia  capreolata4   In  rich  dry  soils. 

radicans.   Damp  rich  soils* 
Cal^cdnthus  il6ridus.    In  light  fertile  soils,  near  the  margin  of 
nvulets. 

Catalpa  tyrinpSoXm*  Alon£  the  banks  of  riyers,  in  rich  dry  soils* 
Ceras  canadensis.  In  moiferately  rich  soils,  on  elevated  grounds  ; 

also  in  swamps  and  marshes* 
CVatse'gus  virginica.  1  In  soils  moderately  rich,  but  invariably 

coccinea.  J  dry. 

Cupressusdisticha.  generaUy,  but  I  have  found 

^  ik  -^A^  A  them  m  soils  of  a.  very  opposite  nature, 
/hyoides,  1^  and  in  various  altitudes. 
Geltemum  sempervirens.  This  most  beautjful  plant  flourishes  in 
the  greatest  abundance,  in  almost  every  soil  and  situation,  in 
the  states  of  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  and  Alabama ;  but  I  uni- 
fbrmly  found  it  to  luxuriate  best  in  moist  rich  soils.  In  view- 
ing this  most  superb  creeper  I  experienced  the  highest  grati- 
fication* Where  local  circumstances  were  favourable  for  the 
extension  of  its  vines,  the  display  was  truly  grand.  Its  rich 
foliage,  beautifiil  flowers,  and  de&ghtful  fragrance,  no  pen  can 
describe.  The  senses  alone  can  appreciate  itA  riches. 
Gordonia  Lasi&nthus.  This  tree  grows,  freely  in  the  lands  whefe 
springs  prevail.  I  saw  it  in  great  perfection  near  Fort  Bain- 
bridge.  In  the  Creek  Indian  nation  (state  of  Alabama)  some 
of  the  trees  were  6Q  and  70  fl.  high.  The  soil  was  very  rich> 
and  of  a  particularly  loose  texture. 
Hal^sia  tetraptenu  " 


diptm* 

Hydr&ngea  vulgaris, 
^ercifdlia. 

lUicium  floridhnum. 

parviflorum. 
KAlmifl  latifolia.  ~| 
angustifolia. 


On  the  banks  of  running  streams. 

On  the  declivity  of  rising  grounds  in  mode* 
rately  rich  soils,  but  invariably  under  the 
shade  of  other  trees. . 

In  dry,  rich»  light  soils,  near  tho  southern 
extremity  of  Georgia. 

On  the  banks  of  creeks,  in  light  rich  soils. 


hirsuta.   In  wet  soils,  generally  sand  and  vegetable  matter, 
iyaurus  Sdtsafras.   In  various  soils  and  situations. 
Alluy.  Si  Liriod^ndron  Tulipifera.    This  tree  is  among  the  highest  in  th0 
southern  states.   I  fouhd  it  in  Alabama  1 10  f);.  high,  but  delight* 
ing  in  the  most  fertile  dry  soils. 
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Alluy.  s.  Lomckra  sempervirens.   This  beautiful  plant  grows  very  abun- 
dantly in  rich,  light,  dry  soils,  on  the  banks  of  running  streams. 
Maenolta  grandiflora.    Of  all  the  trees  in  the  American  forest, 
mis  superb  tree,  for  beauty  and  magnificence,  claims  the  supe- 
riority. What  can  be  more  beautiful  than  to  see  it  70  and  80  ft. 
hi^h,  with  its  rcsular  pyramidal  or  semi-elliptical  head,  beauti- 
ful foliage,  and  flowers  in  such  profusion.    I  do  not  consider  it 
particular  as  to  soil,  having  found  it  in  the  very  richest  and 
poorest,  with  their  intermediate  grades. 
Magnolia  ^la6ca.   In  alluvial  deposits  of  the  richest  quality. 
'Alluv.  8,        acummata.   This  species  prevails  most  in  the  mountainous 
districts,  in  a  rich  loam, 
tripetala.    Abundant  in  every  part  of  the  southern  states 
through  which  I  passed,  sou  similar  to  grandiflora. 
Hills  (I)       macroph^lla.   I  did  not  meet  with. 

Hills  (1 1)      cordata.    Also  escaped  my  observation ;  but  I  understood  it 
abounds  in  some  parts  of  Georgia  and  Alabama. 
O^lea  americana.    This  beautiful  tree  grows  in  rich  light  soils, 
within  fif^y  miles  of  the  sea  coast  in  the  state  of  Geor^  I 
thought  I  had  found  it  on  the  banks  of  the  Chatakootchie,  300 
miles  from  the  coast,  but  Dr.  Wray  assured  me  it  never  had 
been  found  there ;  and  the  probability  is  I  was  mistaken,  as  it 
was  not  at  the  time  in  flower. 
Alluv.  s.  J^nus  carolini^na.   Margin  of  rivers,  in  rich  light  soils. 

virgfnica.    Very  rich  soils.       \  x  ,  ^  j„ 
hirliita.    Moderately  rich  soils.  J  ^  S'^^'*^"- 
Alluv.  8.        umbellata.    Dry  sandy  soils. 
Alluv.  s.        cMcasa.    In  dry  cultivated  lands. 
Hills      Qu^rcus  Phellos.   Generally  in  swamps. 

cinerea.    On  sandy  barren  grounds, 
vhrens.    Along  the  coast,  in  rich  soils. 

These  three  species  are  very  difierent  in  their  site  and 
soil.    The  remaining  species  of  this  genus  that  I  met 
with  generally  thrive  best  in  rich  soils.    So  tenacious 
are  they  of  good. land,  that  the  settler  regards  them. as 
the  best  criterion  (except  the  vine)  to  direct  his  judgment 
respecting  the  fertility  or  sterility  of  the  soil. 
Alluv.  s.  iZhodod^ndron  maximum.    On  the  margin  of  mountain  streams, 
punctatum.    Mamn  of  stagnant  waters, 
catawbi^nse.   Only  on  the  summit  of  the  highest  mountains, 
i^ubus  villosus.   In  damp  soils, 
cuneifolius.  •  Light  dry  soils, 
occidentalis.   In  rocky  soils, 
trivialis.    In  soils,  wet,  dry,  rich,  and  poor. 
^Imus  americ^a.    In  rich  soils,  near  to  swamps  or  marshy 
ground, 
fulva.    In  rich  fertile  soils, 
alata.    In  rich  soils,  on  the  mar]rin  of  swamps. 
Faccinium  ilfyrsinitis.    In  sandy  sous, 
arbdreum.  1 

stamfneum.  |*  In  fertile  dry  situations, 
dumosum. 
frondosum. 
galezans, 

corymbdsum  1  t„  „.„„^_„ 
fiiscatum.     j  In  swamps. 

ten^um.    In  a  dry  gravelly  8oil« 


rsmios 
.jini 

*  j-  In  soils  of  a  stiff  close  texture. 
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Titis  rotundif51ia.   In  light  rich  soils« 
riparia.    The  same. 
Alluv.  8.        aestivalis.  A  vine,  climbing  the  loftiest  trees  of  the  American 
forest,  and  reaching  their  very  summit ;  in  very  rich  lands, 
generally  a  free  frii^le  loam. 
Alluv.  8.        cordifolia.   In  rich  light  soils,  but  generally  on  the  banks  of 
rivers. 

Labrusca.   In  the  very  richest  soils,  in  deep  river  swamps. 
Tucca  gloridsa.   Li  light  sandy  soils, 
filamentosa.    In  poor  pine  lands. 

The  abrM^ement  of  the  above  communication  was  published  in  December, 
ldS8,  while  we  were  in  Germany,  and  we  cannot  now  ascertain  whether 
"we  abridged  it  ourselves,  or  committed  it  to  another  for  that  purpose.  We 
r^et  that  it  has  been  so  imperfectly  done,  and  take  this  earliest  opportu^ 
nity  of  remed}ing  the  evil.  Whatever  errors  we  commit  we  are  at  all  times 
ready  to  correct,  and  never  feel  more  obliged,  either  to  friends  or  enemies, 
than  when  they  point  them  out.  —  Cond. 

.  The  Pots  in  which  Mr.  Kjiight  grows  his  Pines.  — I  beg  to  ask  Mr.  Pearson, 
vhat  kind  of  pot  Mr.  Knight  uses  for  his  pines?  (Vol.  V.  p.  718.)  When 
I  visited  Downton  Castle,  eight  or  nme  years  ago,  I  found  them  growing  in 
pots  about  13  in.  deep,  by  17  in.  diameter  at  the  top ;  the  plants,  strong  and 
oealthy,  as  I  expected  to  find  them,  and  I  am  surprised  Mr.  Pearson  did  not 
expect  to  find  tnem  so  too,  afler  all  the  noise  which  he  must  have  heard 
about  them.  The  next  time  I  visited  Downton,  little  more  than  two  years 
after,  I  found  a  very  different  kind  of  pot ;  a  friend  with  me  observed  that 
thev  looked  like  chunney-pots.  I  think  they  must  have  been  near  2  ft.  deep, 
and  about  1  ft.  wide.  The  plants  were  very  fine ;  but  not  in  any  way 
resembling  the  American  aloe  in  habit.  I  am  now  curious  to  know  what 
size  and  shaped  pot  the  president  has  finally  determined  on.  I  was  sorry  to 
see  the  peacn  trees  at  Downton  so  much  infested  with  the  red  spider,  and 
the  fiiiit  dropping  off  before  ripe  on  that  account.  This  and  other  things 
plainlv  spoke  the  want  of  a  gardener.  The  cherries  were  fine ;  but  I  have 
seen  far  better  fruit  of  pines  at  Mawley  Hall  in  Salop  and  other  places, 
fiTown,  at  much  less  expense  and  trouble,  on  the  regular  heat  of  a  tan  bed« 
Mr.  Boughton  of  Worcester  never  pretended  to  be  a  pine-grower;  but 
Mr.  Knight  is  like  the  rest  of  us,  and  has  his  hobby.  —  Ir .  March  1830< 
Treatment  of  the  Peach  Tree;  in  reply  to  Mr.  Housman. — Sir,  I  perceive 
in  the  last  Number  of  your  Gardener's  Magazine  you  have  caused  to  be 
published  an  illiberal  and  a  senseless  letter,  ridiculing  my  paper  on  the  peach 
tree,  which  letter  I  consider  to  be  no  better  than  a  mass  ot  absurdity  from 
end  to  end.  I  therefore  call  upon  you  to  publish  the  following  reflections 
in  your  forthcoming  Number,  tnat  vou  may  prevent  inexperienced  and  pre* 
sumptuous  persons  from  making  fools  of  tnemselves,  and  misleading  the 
credulous.  Mr.  Housman  is  a  very  young  gardener,  he  has  had  no  expe^- 
rience  in  his  profession,  and  is  the  last  writer  in  the  whole  Magazine  wno* 
could  be  prepared  to  say  that  any  practice  of  mine  could  be  right  or  wrong. 
"What  he  nas  hitherto  written  shows  that  his  opinion  is  not  entitled  to  the 
least  confidence.  In  his  observations  on  my  paper,  he  has  betrayed  the 
utmost  ignorance  of  his  profession,  both  practical  and  philosophical ;  and 
no  man  but  himself  could  have  so  perverted  my  meaning, —  that  I  meant  to 
say  that  a  tree  growing  as  a  standand  in  Malta  bore  any  resemblance  to 
another  in  England  trained  on  a  wall.  I  repeat  what  I  before  stated,  that 
a  shoot  1,  2,  or  Sin.  long  was  as  capable  of  producing  as  large,  if  not 
larger,  fruit,  with  much  more  certainty  than  another  that  extends  as  many 
feet ;  and  I  do  boldly  assert  that  fi*uit  situated  in  proximity  of  exuberant  wood 
is  impoverished  in  its  growth.  So  unfortunate  has  he  been  in  attributing 
ruinous  consequences  to  my  practice,  that  I  have  now  peach  trees  under 
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my  care,  that  have  yielded  to  my  treatment,  for  half  a  lifetime)  the  beat 
crops  of  fruit  I  ever  saw.  Modes  of  vegetable  culture  are  not  a  matter  of 
opinion  like  a  political  question ;  success  will  at  once  remove  doubt  and 
suence  cavils.  The  best  means,  I  believe,  yet  known  to  ripen  the  wood  and 
mature  the  blossom  buds  for  the  future  crop,  in  a  short  season  of  low  temper* 
ature,  is  to  repulse  the  growth  of  the  shoot  by  cutting  off  its  top  towards  the 
end  of  summer ;  and,  unhappily  for  the  horticulturiu  sagacity  of  Mr.  Hous- 
man,  it  is  more  applicable  to  the  weak  than  the  strong  wood^  because  there 
is  no  danger  of  the  former  producing  a  second  growth.  So  sensible  are  the 
French  gardeners  of  the  utility  of  this  stopping,  that  they  constantly  practise 
it  on  their  apple  and  pear  trees.  Who  but  the  greatest  novice  would  cast 
lip  longitudinal  trenches  on  his  peach  borders,  and  expose  the  roots  of  his 
trees  to  the  frost  of  winter,  and  dam  up  the  water  ?  1  suppose  we  shall  be 
told  in  some  future  letter,  that  his  border  is  provided  with  a  pitchment  like 
that  of  Mr.  Hiver,  or  that  the  wall  is  built  on  a  mound,  which  passes  off  the 
Water  right  and  ieSt  with  the  greatest  facility.  What  will  Mr.  M'Murtrie, 
who  is  perhaps  the  first  of  the  first  rank  of  pine^rowers,  think,  when  he 
hears  it  dogmatically  asserted  that  the  pine-apples  he  now  cultivates  so 
extensively  are  compared  to  a  common  codling  apple,  and  a  Swedish  tur- 
nip ?  The  truth  is,  Mr.  M'Murtrie  knows  well,  and  so  does  every  experi- 
toced  gardener,  that  all  the  kinds  of  pine-apples  are  good  when  well  grown, 
and  btul  only  when  badly  managed ;  and  I  think  he  will  concur  with  me 
in  saying  that  Mr.  Housman  is  a  mere  horticultural  scribbler,  but  no  gar- 
dener. If  I  mistake  not,  he  may  be  ranked  amongst  that  respectaUe  cmss 
of  human  beings,  who,  if  they  were  to  live  five  hun(b*ed  years,  would  never 
be  able  to  conceive  a  new  thought,  nor  invent  a  mousetrap.  There  has 
been  lately  so  much  said  about  the  necessity  of  air  to  the  roots  of  our  fruit 
trees,  that  it  is  not  improbable  before  long  we  shall  see  them  mounted  upon 
pillars,  like  the  stacks  of  com  in  a  farmer's  yard.  Stirring  the  earth  deeply 
to  admit  the  ingress  of  air  has  the  advantage  of  creating  a  profusion  of 
Suckers  for  budding  and  grafting ;  the  truth  of  this,  even  those  whom  Mr. 
Housman  calls  numskull "  readers  cannot  have  the  audacity  to  deny.  I 
invite  the  criticisms  of  the  experienced  intelligent  gardener  to  my  paper, 
but  I  will  pay  no  future  attention  to  any  shallow  or  pretending  critic,  who 
has  nothing  but  Conceit  and  impudence  to  support  himi  If  we  are  to  rely 
implicitly  on  Nicol,  Smith,  &c.,  for  what  end  was  your  Magazine  intended? 
I  am,  &c.  —  H,  S,    Newington,  April  14.  1830. 

Mr.  Hioer^t  Mode  of  training  the  Pear  Tree,  Sir,  Your  correspondent 
Mr.  Bernard  Saunders,  who  has  commented  on  my  letter  on  the  culture  of 
the  pear,  mlist  have  read  it  with  very  little  attention,  otherwise  he  would 
have  known  the  age,  and  the  manner  in  which  my  trees  were  trained.  Mr. 
Saunders  has  likewise  totally  misconstrued  my  meaning  with  reference  to 
die  thorn,  in  supposing  that  I  meant  to  recommend  leaving  these  trees  to 
nature.  I  only  wished  to  show  the  bad  consequences  resulting  from  the 
severte  cutting  of  the  tree  confined  to  a  limited  space  and  rich  border.  So 
far  is  my  practice  from  being  hostile  to  handsome  and  well*formed  trees, 
that  I  think  I  could  show  him  as  fine  a  collection  of  my  training,  as  he  or 
any  other  gardener  ever  saw,  or  could  desire  to  see.  It  is  surely  as  easy  a 
matter  to  train  branches  uniform  and  straight,  studded  fi'om  end  to  end  with 
blossom  buds,  as  another  naked  as  a  sign  post.  But  there  may  be  many 
ready  to  condemn  my  system,  who  never  have  equalled  my  success ;  and  no 
gardener  can  write  for  every  reader.  There  will  always  be  localities  and 
various  circumstances  in  which  vegetable  culture  is  placed,  that  no  foiro  of 
management,  however  general  its  application,  woula  be  found  practicable. 
As  I  consider  my  letter  of  much  iiliportance  to  gardeners,  I  am  not  sorry 
to  be  thus  induced  to  furnish  such  further  particulars  as  have  been  con- 
nected with  the  progress  of  my  trees.  The  kinds  cultivated  were  the  Brown 
Beurree,  Crassane,  Autumn«Bergamot^  St»  Germain,  Colmar,and  Chaumon- 
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tedle.  They  were  planted  m  February  18 IS,  and  had  previously  been  two 
years  trained  in  the  nurserv.  The  first  year  I  cut  them  back  from  two  thirds 
to  one  half  their  length ;  the  next  year  they  were  shortened  somewhat  less, 
and  in  the  third  season  very  little.  As  they  now  had  furnished  wood  suffi- 
cient to  form  a  good  fan-shaped  tree,  they  never  were  afterwards  shortened. 
To  fill  the  wall  dSectually,  as  the  trees  advanced,  shoots  were  laid  in  between 
the  main  branches,  and  the  whole  of  the  superfluous  breast  wood  was  con- 
stantly cut  away  iwthin  an  eye  or  two  of  the  stem,  as  it  was  created.  Thus 
the  whole  surfece  of  the  tree  was  exposed  during  the  summer  to  all  the 
light  and  heat  its  situation  was  capable  of  affording;  and  this  was  all  the 
pruning  the  plants  appeared  to  require.  The  system  of  not  cutting  away 
the  breast  wood  before  the  end  of  summer,  I  have  always  considered  to  be 
bad ;  because  the  redundancy  of  sap  and  shade  are  the  chief  agents  in  ste- 
rility. Vegetable  physiologists  are  at  variance ;  but  it  is  a  well  known  fact 
in  the  anatomy  of  plants,  that  every  shoot  in  its  embryo  state  contains  the 
rudiments  of  a  blossom,  and  that  it  requires  only  a  certain  modification  of 
the  vegetable  fibre  and  the  juices  of  the  tree  to  convert  it  into  blossom,  and 
this  conversion  can  only  be  produced  by  light  and  heat  acting  on  the  requi- 
site decree  of  sap.  I  am  confident  that  I  could  cause  the  most  luxunant 
sort  of  tree  that  Mr.  Saunders  has  described  to  produce  blossoms  and  fruit 
in  a  short  time,  by  giving  it  a  scant;^  supply  of  earth  to  its  roots,  leaving  the 
wood  the  -fiiU  length,  and  exhaling  its  redundant  and  watery  juices  by  expo- 
sure to  the  light  and  heat. 

Mr.  Saunders  attaches  much  consequence  to  the  mode  of  winter  pruning, 
but  I  do  not.  It  is  true  that  every  plant  has  some  habits  peculiar  to  itseff, 
but  the  whole  are  subject  to  the  same  genenj  laws,  and  may,  with  very  little 
variation,  be  pruned  m  a  similar  manner.  To  render  an  exuberant  pear 
tree,  planted  in  a  rich  border,  fertile  by  any  act  of  pruning,  would  just  be 
synonymous-  with  restoring  health  to  a  luxurious  glutton,  diseased  with  indi- 
gestion, by  ^ving  the  best-prepared  medicine,  and  suffering  hun  at  the  same 
time  to  contmue  his  over-feeding.  To  prune  is  merely  to  cut  away  superfluous 
wood,  and  a  goat  first  taught  mankind  to  do  so ;  it  has,  in  the  winter  sea-^ 
son,  little  or  no  influence  in  the  production  of  fiiture  blossom  buds,  for 
these  we  must  look  to  the  earth  and  atmosphere.  Those  who  have  reacf 
Mr.  Harrison's  complex  and  laboured  definitions  of  the  art,  and  seen  the 
trees  on  the  west  and  east  walls  in  the  Wortley  garden,  will  readily  admit 
the  validity  of  these  assertions.  There  are  some  persons  who  are  great 
advocates  for'grafring  the  pear  on  quince  and  other  feeble  stocks,  and  Mr. 
Saunders  appc^s  to  be  a  convert  to  this  system ;  but  to  insert  trees  of  such 
opposite  constitutions  as  Mr.  Saunders  has  mentioned  on  the  same  kind  of 
stock  would  be  exceedingly  wrong.  Surely,  to  manage  these  things  by  the 
border  is  more  preferable,  because  it  is  so  much  under  the  control  of  the 
eardener.  But,  with  regard  to  grafting  the  near  on  different  kinds  of  stocks, 
I  have  had  considerable  experience ;  and  tne  best  stock,  in  my  estimation, 
to  moderate  the  growth  and  induce  early  and  permanent  finithilness,  is  the 
Swan's  Egg  pear ;  for  I  never  saw  a  pear  tree  of  any  age  grafted  on  quince 
or  other  puny  stocks,  that  did  not  exhibit  those  marks  of  disease  consequent 
on  poverty.  Mr.  Torbom,  a  gardener  of  great  celebrity,  at  Ashridge  rark, 
has  published,  in  the  Trantactions  of  the  Horticultural  Society,  a  comparative 
estimate  of  pears  grafted  on  their  own  and  on  quince  stocks.  But  tne  trees 
at  Ashridge  on  free  stocks,  like  those  at  many  other  places,  were  too  luxu- 
riantly circumstanced  to  yield  much  fiiiit.  From  what  I  observed  of  Mr.  Tor- 
bom's  firuitfiil  trees,  they  did  not  equal  my  own  in  the  quantity  or  the  .excellence 
of  the  produce.  I  may  here  mention  that  the. most  formidable  rival  I  ever 
had  to  encounter,  in  the  cultivation  of  this  fruit,  was  the  old  farmer  whose 
tree  I  noticed  in  my  preceding  paper :  he  took  much  delight  in  his  garden, 
though  he  knew  no  more  of  v^etable  physiology  than  a  child,  and  all  die 
assistance  the  tree  ever  recmed  from  his  hands  was,  I  believe,  to  fiisten 
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any  loose  branches  in  spring,  and  in  autumn  to  gather  the  crop ;  yet  he 
invariably  enjoyed  success. 

It  would,  as  Mr.  Saunders  observes,  be  very  desirable  to  have  this  fruit 
more  extensively  cultivated.  There  ought  to  be  in  every  orchard  an  equal 
number  of  pears  and  apples ;  and  every  cottager  might  plant  on  the  walls  of 
his  house  tlie  best  varieties  now  in  cultivation.  Mr.  Saunders,  or  any  other 
correspondent  who  could  furnish  lists  of  such  kinds  as  are  most  suitable 
would,  I  am  sure,  confer  an  obligation  on  your  readers.  There  are  many 
of  the  new  sorts  of  particular  excellence ;  but  there  are  also  several  others 
that  have  been  cried  up  to  fame,  that  are  very  unworthy  of  the  praises  tha^ 
have  been  bestowed  upon  them.  I  shall  not  notice  any  future  comments  that 
may  be  made  on  mv  papers,  but  leave  them  wholly  to  the  praise  or  contempt 
of  posteritv;  and  I  hope  your  friends  will  confine  their  publications  to  usemi 
truths,  and  not  indulge  in  futile  controversy.  I  am  sorry  to  find  you  jarring 
with  Mr.  Knight  about  potatoes  and  pine-apples.  Surely  his  papers  possess 
^eat  merit.  Every  gardener,  in  whatever  way  he  may  be  cultivatmg  the  pine, 
must  have  derived  instruction  from  Mr.  Knight's  observations ;  and  I  per-» 
fectly  coincide  with  him  in  thinking  that  his  paper  on  the  potato  is  the  most 
-valuable  the  Society  has  hitherto  published.  What  is  alleged  in  favour  of 
these  criticisms  is,  that  they  elicit  truth  :  but  it  cannot  be  denied  that  they 
also  obstruct  improvement ;  they  prevent  others  from  adopting  new  forms 
of  management,  and  I  hope  all  your  correspondents  will  bear  in  mind,  that 
no  man  has  a  right  to  condemn  that  mocle  of  culture  which  he  has  not 
repeatedly  put  to  the  test  of  experiment.  I  shall  conclude  my  letter  by 
reminding  Mr.  Saunders  diat  the  first  object  gardeners  ought  to  have  in 
view  is  plenty  of  large  and  well  flavoured  miit,  and  the  next,  handsome  and 
well  trained  trees.    I  am,  &c.  —  Robert  Hiver,    February,  1830, 

Erratum. —  In  my  paper  on  the  natural  succession  of  forest  trees  (Vol.  V» 
p.  421.),  for  «  General  Wayre,"  read  «  General  Wayne."— J.  M.  PhUa- 
delphia,  Jan.  13.  1830. 

Erratum,  (p.  231.) —For  «  Bell  Poole  or  Powe,"  read  "  Bell  Poole,  or 
Pome."  —  T.  jB.    April,  1830. 

Namet  and  the  Introduction  of  several  Sorts  of  Field  Cabbages. —  Sir,  I 
wish  that  vour  correspondents  would  be  a  little  more  particular  in  the 
names  of  the  articles  they  recommend  for  culture.  I  allude  at  present  to 
the  cow  cabbage,  or  Cesarean  kale,  as  mentioned  in  your  last  Number,  p.  104. 
Whence  came  these  names  ?  About  1770,  there  was  a  variety  of  cabbage 
in  cultivation  here,  called  the  Anjou  Cabbage,  which  I  take  to  be  the  same 
as  that  which  is  now  called  the  Cow  Cabbage.  It  was  introduced  from 
France,  where  it  was  cultivated  by  the  Marquis  of  Turbilly,  who  gave 
instructions  thereon.  It  is  a  tall  upright  plant,  from  6  to  8  ft.  lugh, 
&mished  with  loose  open  leaves  all  the  way  up  the  stem.  This  plant  may 
be  raised  from  seed  in  August,  and  transplanted  in  March,  on  five-feet  ridges, 
in  single  rows,  2  ft,  apart  in  the  rows,  and  these  head  as  the  Scotch  Cab- 
bages. This  cabbage  or  colewort  casts  its  summer  leaves  in  November 
and  December,  and  puts  out.  new  leaves  afterwards.  The  best  'way  of 
using  the  plant  is  to  feed  off  the  leaves  with  sheep  before  they  decay, 
and  they  will  eat  off  all  the  leaves  clean  to  the  height  of  above  4  ft.  These 
tall  plants  are  excellent  shelter  for  sheep  and  Iambs,  which  are  very  fond  of 
the  leaves,  and  they  fatten  well  on  them.  The  leaves  that  grow  above  the 
reach  of  the  sheep  are  eaten  greedily  by  horses,  which  eat  all  the  upper 
leaves  without  damaging  the  stem ;  and  when  the  first  or  summer  leaves  are 
all  eaten  off*  by  the  sheep  and  horses,  then  all  cattle  are  shut  out  till  new 
leaves  are  produced,  and  are  fed  as  before.  They  continue  to  produce  leaves 
all  winter  till  May;  they  produce  above  178  upon  each  plant,  and  near  20 
tons  per  acre."  A  Cesarean  kale  was  raised  by  the  Rev.  Bartholomew 
Dacre,  at  Knowsley,  near  Manchester,  about  1819,  and  was  much  recom- 
mended in  the  Farmer's  Journal  at  that  time. 
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The  Thoumd^eaded  Cabbage^  Chou  d  Mille  Tefes,  which  ypn  say  has 
been  recently  introduced  by  Dr.  Hamilton,  was  cultivated  by  a  Mons.  Leco- 
chere,  at  Widefield  farm,  W  aplesdpn,  near  Guildford,  in  1808,  to  a  consi- 
derable extent,  who  saved  large  quantities  of  the  seed  for  sale ;  but,  meeting 
with  little  success,  he  abandoned  it.  He  published  a  small  tract  on  its 
merits.  Many  of  the  London  seedsmen  grow  the  seed  now  for  sale,  but 
as  the  demand  is  so  very  limited,  it  may  be  said  to  be  almost  out  of  request ; 
those  who  have  tried  it  having  found  it  not  so  valuable  as  the  Drumhead,  ov 
Scotch  Cabbage. 

While  on  the  subject  of  cabbages,  let  me  observe  that  the  Turnip  Cab- 
bage, called  also  the  Hastings  Cabbage  and  Cape  Cabbaee,  was  first 
brought  into  notice  in  field  culture  by  Mr.  Wynne  Baker,  die  intelligent 
secretary  to  the  Dublin  Agricultural  Society,  about  1734;  and  that  the 
Turnip-rooted  Cabbage  was  first  introduced  by  John  Reynolds,  at  Addis- 
ham,  near  Wingham,  Kent,  m  1763.  See  Bossiest  Mem.  of  Agriculture^  vol.  i. 
p.  420.,  and  TVant.  of  Soc.  of  Arts.  The  Kohl  Rabi,  a  purple  Hungarian 
turnip;  Red  Turnip  Cabbage,  1  find  advertised  for  sale,  at  Grigg'i  Cofiee 
House,  Covent  Garden,  in  1774.  —  M,  H. 


Art.  VIII.    Queries  and  Answers, 

Comparative  Advantages  of  Smoke  and  Hot  Water  in  heating  ffot^houset,-^ 
Sir,  I  have  for  some  time  employed  myself,  preparatory  to  building  a  range 
of  forcing-houses,  in  enquiring  as  to  the  comparative  advantages  of  the  old 
smoke  flues,  and  the  recently  introduced  system  of  hot-water  pipes.  The 
opinions  of  the  most  experienced  horticulturists  are  so  equally  divided  and 
opposed  regarding  these  two  methods  of  generating  heat,  that  I  feel  quite 
perplexed  which  to  adopt,  and  therefore  take  the  liberty  of  addressing  thi» 
letter  to  you,  in  hopes  that,  through  the  medium  of  your  Gardener's  Magart 
zine,  you  will  be  kind  enough  to  communicate  either  your  own  sentiments 
on  this  subject,  or  to  request  some  of  your  numerous  contributors  will 
fiivour  the  public  and  myself  Mrith  a  comparison  of  the  advantages  and  dis- 
advantages of  both  systems.  I  ought  perhaps  to  mention  the  opinion  givei\ 
to  me  by  one  experienced  gardener,  who  has  been  for  some  tmie  working 
houses  on  both  constructions,  that  hot  water  causes  a  decidedly  more  luxu- 
riant growth  of  wood  and  larger  fruit,  but  that  the  flavour  is  always  inferior 
to  what  is  grown  in  houses  on  the  old  principle ;  he  believes  the  pipes  are 
perfectly  air-tight,  but' has  never  used  a  hydrometer,  and,  on  that  account, 
the  accuracy  of  the  comparison  may  perhaps  be  questionable.  You  will 
also,  I  think,  be  conferring  a  benefit  on  the  public,  by  a  paper  respecting  the 
application  of  hot  water  to  the  growth  of  melons,  cucumbers,  early  pota- 
toes, &c.,  in  pits,  accompanied  by  a  plan.  In  districts  where  coals  are 
plentiful,  the  annual  expense  (independent  of  the  first  cost)  would  probably 
be  considerably  less  than  in  the  use  of  fermenting  horse  litter,  and  tend 
much  to  prevent  the  disagreements  between  the  eanlener  and  farmer,  which 
in  all  establishments  too  frequently  occur.  I  am.  Sir,  &c.  —  H,  H,  R. 
Feb,  24.  1830. 

The  result  of  what  we  see  and  hear  is,  that  the  mode  of  heating  by  hot 
water,  whether  in  stoves,  forcing-houses,  green-houses,  or  hot  walls,  is 
decidedly  preferable  to  steam  or  smoke  flues,  or  any  other  mode  hitherto 
in  use.  For  hot-beds  we  do  not  say  that  hot  water  is  superior  to  dung,  but 
we  think  it  at  all  events  equal  to  that  material.  —  Cond. 

Mr,  Haxfs  System  of  heating  Pits, — Sir,  I  wish  you  would  state  your  opinion 
on  this  subject,  giving  an  estimate  of  the  expense  of  say  two  pits,  one  in 
front  of  the  other,  each  27  ft.  8  in.  long,  admitting  a  steam  chamber  at  the 
end  10  ft.  6  in.  broad,  and  giving  6  ft.  6  in.  in  '^^r  the  bed ;  the  upper  one  for 
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pined,  and  the  lower  one  for  melons,  with  the  roofs  all  of  the  same  slope. 
Yours,  &c.  —  A  ContktrU  Reader, 

Our  opinion  of  the  plan  is  highly  favourable ;  as  to  the  expense,  our  cor- 
respondent had  better  employ  Mr.  Hay,  or  some  professional  man;  at  all 
events,  we  do  not  feel  ourselves  called  upon  to  engage  in  such  a  task.  — 
CofuL 

Gram,  Sir,  In  reply  to  G.  (p.  224.),  I  b^  to  state  that  I  have  culti- 
vated gram  in  a  warm  border,  and  that  its  scientific  name  is  Cicer  arietl- 
num,  or  Chick  Pea ;  the  seeds  resemble  a  ram*s  head  (arietmum),  and  the 
flowers  are  generally  pink,  but  sometimes  white.  Your  constant  reader, — 
JVT.  S.  Hodton,    Bctanic  Garden,  Btay  St,  Edmund' April  20.  1830. 

The  Athenian  Poplar  (PSpultu  gra^ca),  (Vol.  III.  p.  410.)  —  At  Bury, 
and  in  the  plantations  of  Orbell  Ray  O^es,  Esq.,  at  Nowton,  near  that 
town,  are  specimens  of  this  species  of  poplar,  but  all  female.  Is  the  male 
in  England Ft*.  1830. 

The  Weeping  Willow  (Shlix  babyMnica)  blooms  abundantly  every  spring 
ki  England,  and  even  specimens  of  but  few  years'  growth.  I  have  exa- 
mined many,  and  found  them  all-  female.  Does  the  male  exist  in  En^and  ? 
Mr.  C.  A.  Fischer,  inspector  of  the  university  botanic  garden,  Gottingen, 
says,  ^  iSfalix  babyl6nica,  male,  has  of^en  been  sent  to  me,  but  never  the  trweP 
Has  it  ever  yet  been  brought  firom  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates  ?  —  Id, 

The  King  Charley,  ,  or  Pocket  Melon. —  Is  this  meloii  the  same  as  the 
Portugal  Dormer  ?  —  A  Constant  Header,  Feb,  1830. 
'  Butter  made  from  the  AftUc  of  a  Cow  fed  with  Tumipt  has  always  a  very 
Isitter  disagreeable  taste,  not  worth  by  2d,  or  3^/.  per  pound  so  much  as 
from  any  other  feeding.  I  am  sorry  to  sav  I  have  some  of  it  to  my  tea 
this  afternoon.^  W,  P,  Vaughan.  April  18*  1830. 

This  taste,  it  is  well  known,  may  be  prevented  by  poui'ing  boiling*hot 
water  into  the  chum  before  churning ;  and  we  notice  this  circumstance  to 
en(}uire  of  any  correspondent  the  proportion  of  water  to  the  milk,  and  the 
rationale  of  its  action.  — ^  Cond, 

Hardy  Bulbous  Plants,  —  Sir,  As  I  am  writing  an  account  of  all  the  hardy 
bulbous  plants  now  alive  in  Great  Britain,  and  as  many  of  those  which  our 
forefathers  fostered  so  carefully  app^  to  be  missing  in  our  metropolitan 
district,  perhaps  someof  vour  provincial  readers  can  inform  me  whether  any 
of  the  following,  so  faithnilly  described  in  Parkinson's  Paradisus  Terrestris, 
yet  exist  in  any  of  .their  gardens.  I  remain  yours,  &c.  —  A,  H,  Haworth, 
Chelsea,  May,  1830. 

The  pure  yellow  Fritillary,  p.  43.  /fyacinthui  comosus  dlbus,  p.  1 15. 
i^ardssus   6mnium,   max,  fl.  et  comosus  ramosus,  tab.  117.  4. 

calice  fltivo,  p.  58,  stellaris  prse^'cox,  white  and 

Lady  Mattness^s  Daffodill,  p.  69.  blush,  p.  127. 

The  early  Daffodill  of  Trebizond,  stellaris  bizanthius,  three  sorts, 

p.  744.  p.  128. 

iVarcf ssus  &lb.  apoph/sibus,  tab.7 1 . 5.  Alii(51iu8  et  rddice,  p.  1 30. 

oblongodilyce,  tab.  71.7.  Omithogalum  pann6nicum  Alburn, 

Any  of  those  on  p.  73.,  or  any  tab.  137.  4. 

Autumnal  Narcissus.  hisp4nicum  minus,  tab.  137. 6. 

iVarcissus  p^sicus,  tab.  75.  5.  i48ph6delus  bulbosus  Galeni,  1. 137. 

The  threeDaffodillsof  p.87.  5. 

J^arclssus  minimus,  p.  88.  Cdlchicum  harmod4ctylum,  t.  155. 

The  six-comered  Daffodill,  p.  102.  6. 

The  clipt-tmnk  Daffodill,  tab.  107. 1.    The  Cloth  of  Silver  Crocus,  p.  167. 
IZyacSnthux  moschat.  &lb.  and  rubr..    The  silver-coloured  Autumn  Crocus, 
p.  112.  tab.  169.  3. 

3otryoides  ramosus,  p,  1 14,         The  Spanbh  Nut  (/Vis),  tab.  169.  6. 
fl,  &lbo-rub6nte,  p.  1 15,        The  Italian  Com  Flag,  tab.  191.  2. 
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Art.  IX.   HoHicuUwrai  Sonefy  and  Gardetu 

April  6. — A  good  deal  of  discussion  took  place  respecting  tfarpropriety 
of  electing  Mr.  Sabine's  friend  and  defender,  the  Earl  of  Caernarvon,  a 
member  of  the  Council ;  but  notwithstanding  the  considerable  oppoaitton 
made  to  this  measure.  His  Lordship  was  eventually  elected. 

Exhibited.  Melocdctus,  from  Mr.  Thomas  Russell  of  Worthing.  Cera- 
tochilus  insfgnis,  from  William  Cattley,  Esq.  F.H.S.  Camellias  grown  in 
the  open  air,  from  Sir  Thomas  Dyke  Acland,  Bart.  E.H.S.  Small-mesh 
nettings  at  Qd,  per  square  yard,  4  and  5  yards  wide ;  common  netting,  2  yards 
wide,  31. 3f  ,-per  cwt.,  or  2d.  per  square  yard ;  and  bunting,  at  per  square 
yard ;  from  Mr.  Benjamin  Edgington.  Seedling  PineHSipple,  nrom  John 
(  Entwistle,  Esq.  F.H.S. 

AUoyJrmn  the  Garden  of  the  Society*  Forty-five  sorts  of  Apples,  five 
9orts  of  Pears,  and  Keen's  Seedling  Strawberry. 

April  20. — Read.  On  Heatinp  Houses  with  hot  Water ;  by  Mr.  Qeorge 
Knowles.  On  an  Improvement  m  the  Mode  of  raising  annual  ^eeds ;  by 
Mr.  Joseph  Harrison.  An  Account  of  three  Plants  producing  the  ofiGlcinal 
Jalap;  by  M.  Juan  de  Orbezoro. 

EjckHnted.  Three  sorts  of  seedling  Aoples,  from  Sir  Thomas  Dyke, 
Bart.,  viz. :  from  the  Nonpareil,  from  the  ^Newtown  Pippin,  and  from  the 
Kingsland  Pippin. 

Also,  from  the  Garden  of  the  Society.  Thirty-seven  sorts  of  Apples ;  four 
sorts  of  Pears ;  and  thirteen  sorts  of  Flowers,  viz.  Ribes  aureum  ser6tinum^ 
prae^cox,  and  tenuifldrum ;  double-flowering  Almond  and  Cherry ;  Merisier  k 
I  fleurs  doubles ;  double-flow^ing  Furze ;  Sosa  Bdnksi<p,  white  and  yellow-; 

early  Tulips ;  Fritillarias ;  Ribet  multiflorum. 

May  1. — Some  stormy  discussion  respecting  a  letter  of  resignation  which 
Mr.  JVfalcoIm,  the  nurseryman,  had  sent  to  Mr.  Barnard,  the  pro  tempore 
honorary  secretary.  The  object  was  to  get  the  letter  read,  which,  how- 
ever, was  not  done.  The  officers  for  the  ensuing  year  were  balloted  £6r, 
and  are  as  under :  —  President,  T.  A.  Knight,  Esq. ;  Treasurer,  Alexander 
§eton,  Esq. ;  Secretary,  *George  Bentham,  Esq. ;  Assistant  Secretary,  John 
Lindley,  Esq. 

The  following  printed  paper  was  read :  — 

"  The  Council  of  the  Horticultural  Society,  on  the  occasion  of  the  pre-, 
sent  Anniversary,  have  to  submit,  for  the  information  of  the  Fellows,  a  state- 
ment upon  the  following  points,  viz. :  —  Respecting  the  measures  which 
have  been  already  carried  into  effect  pursuant  to  the  recommendations  of 
the  late  Committee  of  Enquirv ;  and  respecting  the  arrangements  which  are 
in  progress  towards  additional  alterations 

^  Under  the  first  of  these  heads,  the  Council  have  the  satisfaction  of, 
stating,' — 

**  1st,  That,  after  a  minute  investigation  of  the  business,  both  at  Regent 
Street  and  at  the  garden,  means  have  been  taken  to  dispose  of  the  arrears , 
of  correr.pondence  ;  and,  on  the  1st  of  June,  to  accomplish  those  reductions 
of  the  establishment  which  were  recommended  by  the  Committee. 

2d,  That  the  sale,  on  the  terms  already  announced  at  the  Meeting  on  ^ 
the  .6tb  of  April  last,  of  a  portion  of  the  Transactions  at  present  on  hand 
will,  without  interfering  with  the  claims  which  the  Fellows  of  the  Society . 
may  have  upon  the  general  stock,  eventually  place  at  the  disposal  of  the , 
Council  a  sum  of  money  to  be  applied  towards  the  discharge  of  the  debts 
of  the  Society. 

**  3d,  It  is  in  future  intended  that  the  publication  of  the  TransacHoas 
flball  tf^e  place  as  regularly  as  possible,  and  at  a  reduced  expense ;  but  it  is 
hoped  that  the  plates  will  be  prepared  in  a  style  not  inferior  to  that  in  which 
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they  have  been  hitherto  furnished  to  the  Felloes,  and  which  has  obtained 
general  approbation,  as  is  proved  by  an  extensive  circulation  among  the 
public. 

4th,  It  has  been  determined  to  sell  by  auction  such  duplicate  drawings 
as  it  is  not  thought  necessary  to  retain. 

5th,  It  has  also  been  determined  to  sell  by  auction,  in  the  month  of 
July  next,  certain  plants  at  the  garden :  a  measure  which,  it  is  hoped,  will 
relieve  in  part  the  charge  of  labour  hitherto  incurred,  without  in  any  degree 
diminishing,  either  with  reference  to  science  or  general  attraction,  the  col- 
lection of  the  more  useful  and  ornamental  plants. 

6th,  The  regulations  for  the  admission  of  visitors  to  the  garden  have 
been  altered  as  announced  to  the  Meeting  on  the  20th  of  April';  so  that  all 
Fellows,  whether  subscribers  to  the  garden  or  not,  will  in  future  have  the 
power  of  issuing  written  orders  of  admission. 

•  **  7th,  The  house  at  Tumham  Green  was  evacuated  on  the  5th  of  April 
last ;  and  although  it  is  stiH  on  the  hands  of  the  Society,  according  to  the 
terms  of  the  lease,  the  Council  are  making  every  exertion  to  dispose  of  it 
as  soon  as  a  tenant  can  be  found. 

8th,  Those  portions  of  the  garden  which  are  not  at  present  required 
for  the  collections  of  the  Society,  have  been  planted  with  such  crops  as  may 
be  productive  of  a  profitable  return  during  the  ensuing  autumn  \  the  Coun- 
cil tiaving  considered  that  this  was  the  only  practicable  mode  of  disposing 
to  advantage  of  such  parts  of  the  ground ;  and  that,  by  this  measure,  com- 
bined with  an  alteration  in  the  plan  of  selling  vegetables  and  fruits,  an  in- 
creased income  may  confidently  be  anticipated. 

^  9th.  Tickets,  with  the  names  of  the  plants,  have  been  directed  to  be 
placed  in  the  garden;  and  it  has  become  unnecessary  for  visiters  to  be 
accompanied,  as  heretofore,  by  the  labourers  in  the  different  departments. 

"  10th,  It  has  been  ordered  that  the  garden  be  open  from  nine  in  the 
morning  till  six  in  the  evening  in  summer,  and  until  sunset  during  the  other 
months. 

^  Under  the  second  head  of  the  proposed  alterations  the  Coimdl  have  to 
state,  — 

'  Ist^  That  they  consider  that  the  most  essential  is  the  complete  revision 
of  the  by-laws.  It  has  already  been  stated  from  the  chair,  at  different 
Meetings,  that  this  object  had  been  long  in  contemplation,  and  that  for  this 
reason  it  had  been  ttiought  inexpedient  to  reprint  the  original  by-laws, 
which,  it  was  admitted,  were  in  many  respects  mapplicable  to  the  present 
state  of  the  Society.  The  Council  are  aware  that  the  task  is  attended  with 
difficulty,  and  that  it  is  necessary  to  proceed  with  caution ;  but  they  feel 
confident  that  every  reasonable  indulgence  will  be  afibrded  them,  in  point 
of  time,  for  attaining  this  desirable  object,  in  order  that  a  complete  code* 
may  be  submitted  for  the  approval  of  the  Fellows.  A  sub-committee  has 
been  appointed  for  this  especial  purpose.        ^ ' 

"  2a,  It  has  been  resolved  to  revise  the  existing  rules  of  distributing, 
plants  from  the  garden,  with  a  view  to  secure  a  more  general  distribution  to 
all  the  Fellows  of  the  Society,  as  far  as  is  practicable,  without  interfering 
with  the  regulations  respecting  plants  easily  attainable  through  the  hands 
of  nurservmen. 

34>  It  is  proposed  to  let  parts  of  the  house  in  Regent  Street,  with  the 
use  of  the  meeting- room,  to  such  societies  or  corporate  bodies  as  may  be' 
willing  to  treat  for  the  same,  without  interfering  with  the  accommodations 
necessary  for  conducting  the  business  of  .the  Society^  and  so  as  to  retain  the 
library,  in  its  present  state,  for  the  use  of  the  Fellows. 
.  "  4th,  It  is  intended,  b^  a  more  satisfactory  arrangement  of  the  account^ 
apd  by  the  preparation  of  a  statement  made  up  to  die  end  of  each  month, 
to  show,  in  a  clear  and  distinct- manner,  the  actual  state  of  the  af&irsof  the' 
Society.    This  arrangement  has  only  been  deferred  in  consequence  of  the 
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dday  in  the  appomtnoent  of  a  treasurer.  It  is  further  proposed,  that  a  full 
account  of  the  Socie^s  debts  and  credits  shall  be  printed  with  the  report 
of  the  auditors  at  each  Anniversary,  and  publicly  r^  on  that  da^\ 
•  Without  adverting  to  the  causes  of  the  proceedings  and  discussions 
which  have  of  late  unfortunately  agitated  the  Society,  the  Council  trust  that 
a  general  interest  in  the  conunon  welfare  will  induce  the  Fellows  to  sacri- 
fice all  personal  feelings,  and  to.  unite  henceforward  in  one  general  object, 
viz.  that  of  placing  the  Society  upon  such  a  solid  and  permanent  basb,  as 
will  enable  it  to  maintain  the  character  which  it  has  acquired  as  an  Institu- 
tion of  national  importance,  having  paramount  claims  to  encouragement  in 
the  United  Kingdom,  and  having  already  extended  the  benefits  of  its  labours 
through  every  quarter  of  the  globe." 

Matf  4.  —  Read,    An  Account  of  an  economical  Method  of  obtaining 
early  Crops  of  Potatoes ;  by  T.  A.  Knight,  Esq. 

ExhUnted.  Sweeney  Nonpareil  Apples,  from  T.  N.  Parker,  Esq.  One 
hundred  sorts  of  Apples,  from  Mr.  Hugh  Ronalds,  F.H.S.  Models  of  fruit 
of  Apples,  Pears,  &c.,  by  Mr.  W.  Tuson  (these  may  be  had  of  Mr.  Thoa^ 
Goode,  15.  Mill  Street,  Conduit  Street).  Several  sorts  of  Tulips,  from 
Mr.  H.  Groom. 

AltOyJrom  the  Garden  of  the  Sodeiy,  The  following  sorts  of  Apples : — Old 
Nonpareil  (kept  in  pure  sand),  Sussex,  Framboise,  New  England  Sweeting, 
Skirm's  Kernel,  American  French  Crab,  Keeping  Red  Streak,  Nine  Part- 
ners' Russet,  Calville  Rouge  de  Pentec6te,  Norfolk  Beaufin,  and  Bedford- 
shire Foundling.  Also  Flowers,  as  under :  — Falerianeila  cong^sta ;  P^rva  " 
floribunda,  pubens,  grandifolia,  melanodupa,  orunifolia,  orbutifolia,  inter* 
mddia,  and  Mirbifolia ;  i?dsa  Bkakake  luteo ;  Caltha  palustris  pleno ;  double- 
flowering  furze,  double  tulips,  parrot  tulips,  show  tulips ;  Psdonia  Moutan 
rdsea,  B&nksMP,  and  joapaveracea ;  ^sculus  glabra ;  RU^es  aureum  ser6ti- 
num ;  PsRonia  officinMis,  Albicans. 

Though  the  reformation  which  has  taken  place  in  this  Society  is  consi- 
derable, it  is  by  no  means  such  as,  we  think,  will  eventually  lead  to  the  pay- 
ment of  its  ddbts  and  its  permanent  establishnent.  We  have  no  doubt, 
however,  that  it  may  linger  on  awhile,  and  we  hope  long  enough  to  pay  off 
all  debts,  and  till  Mr.  Lindley  meets  with  something  as  good,  or  better,  than 
the  vice-secretaryship.  As  to  the  public,  whether  the  Society  dies  a  year 
sooner  or  later  is  a  matter  of  no  sort  of  consequence.  —  Cond* 

A  correspondent  writes  as  follows :  —  It  is  a  curious  anomaly  in  this 
the  largest  gardeners'  club  in  the  world,  that  no  practical  gardener  has  ever 
been  admitted  into  the  Council,  no  man  who  could  prune'  the  vine  or  grow 
a  cucumber.  Every  other  society  in  the  world  is  desirous  of  eraboaying 
knowledge  and  experience ;  but  in  this  club  not  a  half,  nor  one  third,  nor 
indeed  any  part,  of  the  practical  men  is  admitted.  A  succession  of  expen- 
sive apprentices  indeed  there  has  been,  and  their  labours  and  the  result  of 
their  experience  are  before  us.  The  last  batch  of  seedling  gardeners  are 
chiefly  vom  Lincoln's  Inn  * ;  and  they  will  no  doubt  soon  teach  the  world 
how  to  cultivate  the  vine  and  the  fig,  which  none  of  their  predecessors 
attempted.  —  S,   Kensington^  May  14.  1830, 

We  do  not  very  well  know  whom  our  correspondent  considers  fit- to  prune 
the  vine  and  grow  a  cucumber.  Messrs.  Malcolm,  Young,  Ronalds,  Hender- 
son, and  Loddiges  should  know  something  about  it ;  though  perhaps  not 
so  much  as  Mr.  Mackintosh,  Mr.  M' Arthur,  Mr.  Forrest,  and  other  jprivate 
gardeners.  —  Mr.  Malcolm  is  said  to  have  resigned  his  seat  in  the  Council 
of  the  Horticultural  Society,  because  he  failed  to  keep  down  lavish  expen- 
diture, the  creditors  in  the  mean  time  pressing  hard  for  payment. — C&nd, 
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Art.  X.    Covent  Garden  Markei. 


The  Cabbage  Tribe. 

Cabbaeet,  per  doacQ : 
Whfte  - 
Red 

Plants,  or  Ckriewortf 
Savoys,  per  dosen 
Broccoli,  per  bunch : 

White 

Green 
!  Purple 
i  brimstone 

large  shigle  beads, 
dosen 
Cauliflowen^  each 

Leguma. 

Peat,  per  half  sieve 
Shelled,  per  quart 
Forced,  per  punnet 

Kidnevbeans  (fbreed), 
hundred 

nAen  and  RooU. 


per 


Potatoes 


5 per  ton 
F 


Ipercwt 
~  C  per  bush. 
Kidney,  per  bushel 
Scotch,  per  bushel 
New,  per  pound 
Jerusalem  Artichokes,  pei 

half  sieve  >  - 
Tuhiips,  "White,  per  bunch 
Carrots,  per  bunch : 
Old       -  - 
Young 
Horn 
Parsneps,  per  dot  en 
Red  Beet,  per  dosen 
Skirret*  per  bunch 
Scorsonera,  per  bunch 
Salsify,  per  bunch 
Horseradish,  per  bundle 
■Badisbes : 


Red 


Cper  bunch  - 


Tke  Spinai^  Tribe. 

Sorrel,  per  half  sieve 

TT^  Onion  Tribe. 
Onions,  Old,  per  bushel  - 
Leeks,  per  dosen  bunches 
Garlic,  per  pound  . 
Shallots,  per  pound 
New,  in  bunches  - 

Asparaginous  PlanU, 
Salads,  8[c 
Asparagus,  per  hundred  - 
Sea-kale,  per  punnet 
Lettuce,  per  score : 
Cos      -         -  - 
Cabbage 
Endive,  per  score  - 
Succory,  per  bunch 


From 

To 

£ 

9. 

d. 

£  s.  d. 

0 

1 

0 

0  8 

6 

0 

6 

0 

0  10 

0 

0 

s 

6 

0  3 

Q 

0 

1 

0 

0  2 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0  8 

'.6 

0 

1 

0 

0  8 

Q 

0 

1 

0 

0  8 

Q 

0 

0 

6 

0  1 

Q 

0 

0 

0 

0  4 

0 

0 

0  8 

5 

0 

0 

0 

3  3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

8  8 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0  10 

5 

0 

2 

0 

0  3 

0 

4 

0 

0 

5  0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0  5 

0 

0 

8 

0 

0  8 

5 

0 

£ 

0 

0  8 

6 

0 

8 

0 

0  3 

0 

0 

1 

3 

0  8 

6 

.0 

1 

6 

0  2 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0  3 

6 

0 

0 

6 

0  0 

g 

0 

1 

0 

0  1 

6 

0 

] 

0 

0  1 

5 

0 

0 

9 

0  1 

3 

0 

1 

6 

0  8 

Q 

0 

0 

0 

0  1 

g 

0 

0 

0 

0  1 

g 

0 

0 

0 

0  1 

g 

0 

2 

6 

0  4 

0 

Q 

Q 

(| 

0  1 

G 

0 

0 

1 

0  0 

g 

0 

0 

1 

0  0 

6 

0 

0 

9 

0  1 

g 

0 

0 

6 

0  1 

0 

0 

0 

9 

0  1 

6 

0 

6 

0 

0  10 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0  8 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0  8 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0  5 

0 

0 

0 

S 

0  0 

6  i 

0 

1 

G 

0  18 

0  , 

0 

1 

0 

0  1 

6 

0 

1 

0 

0  8 

G  : 

0 

0 

4 

0  1 

0 

0 

1 

3 

0  8 

6 

0 

0 

0 

0  0 

3 

Celery,  per  bundle  (18  to  15) 

SmaU  Salads   f  * 

oawMo   j^pef  punnet 

Watercress,  per  dosen  small 

bunches  ... 

Burnet,  per  bunch 

PU  and  Sweet  Herb$. 
Parsley,  per  half  sieve  - 
Tarragon,  per  doz.  bunches 
PurslaiB,  per  punnet 
Fennel,  per  dozen  bunches 
Thyme,  per  dozen  bunches 
Sa^e,  per  dosen  bunches 
Mint,  per  dosen  bunches  - 
Peppermint,  per  doz.  bunch. 
Uarjoram,  per  doa.  bunches 
Savory,  per  dozen  bunches 
Basil,  per  dosen  bunches  . 
Rosemary,  per  dos.  bunches 
Lavender,  dry,  per  dos.  bun. 
Tansy,  dry,  per  dos.  bunches 

Stalk$  and  Fmitsfor  Tarts, 

Pickling,  Sfe. 
Rhubarb  Stalks,  per'bundle 
Angelica  Stalks,  per  pound 

Edible  Fungi  and  Fud. 
Mushrooms,  per  pottle  - 
Morels,  per  punnet 
Tkvffles,  per  pound : 

English,  dry  '  . 

Foreign     .  .. 

Pr^Ms. 

Apples,  Dessert,  perbosbel ; 

Nonpareils      -      .  - 

Golden  Pippins  - 

Golden  Rcinettes 
Am>Ies,  Baking,  per  bushel : 

Baking 

Relnette  Grlse 

Pearmains 
Pears,  Baking,  per  half  sieve 
Peaches,  per  dosen  . 
Nectarines,  par  dozen 
Almonds,  per  peck 
Cherries,  per  pound 

Cranberries,  per  gallon 
Strawberries,    forced,  per 

ounce 
Pineapples,  per  |iound 
Hot.bouse  Grapes,  p.  pound 
Cucumbers,  frame,  per  braoe 


{per  dozen 


_per  hundred 
Bitter  Oranges,  per  hundred 
Lemons    fper  dozen  . 

I  per  hundred 
Sweet  Almonds,  per  pound 
Brazil  Nut»,  per  bushel  . 
"  inish  Nuts,  per  bushel  - 
  NuU  - 


From 

T« 

£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

0 

0 

6 

0 

1 

9 

0 

1 

ti 

0 

8 

6 

0 

0 

8 

0 

0 

S 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

8 

0 

0 

3 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

6 

0 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

9 

0 

0 

0 

0 

8 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

6 

.0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

8 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

8 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

8 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

8 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0  18 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

6 

0 

8 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

9 

0 

1 

6 

0 

8 

6 

0 

0 

0 

10  0 
0  18  0 
0  8  0 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0  0 
8 

12 


0  12 
0  12 


0  12 
0  3 
0  5 


0  14 
0  14 


1  10  0 
0  0  0 
0  10  0 


1  10 
0  6 
0  3 
8  8 
8  2 

0  0 

1  11  6 
0  8  0 

0  9 
6  0 
0  9 
3  0 


0  1 

1  4 
1  10 
0  3 

0  2 

1  0 
0  18 
0  2 
0  14 
0  3 
0  14 
0  0 
0  0 


Observations,  —  Forced  peas  in  punoets  were  produced  on  the  27th  of 
April ;  (rom  the  natural  ground  under  the  protection  of  good  walls,  on  this 
day,  at  the  prices  stated  in  the  list.  In  my  remarks  in  the  corresponding 
mondi  of  last  year,  I  considered  the  early  single  frame  peas  to  be  preferable 
for  general  crop  to  Bishop's  early  dwarf;  I  have  induced  a  friend  to  try  them 
in  a  protected  situation,  and  he  reports  the  Bishop's  early  to  have  dropped 
its  blossom  eight  or  ten  days  before  the  early  frame:  consequently  for 
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the  first  gathering  in  gentlemen*s  gardens  it  ma^  be  preferable;  but,  for 
a  general  crop,  the  6nane  pea,  in  my  opinion,  will  mauitain  its  character. 
Those  sold  tcK^y  were  of  the  latter ;  the  former  were  offered,  as  observed, 
on  the  27th  of  Apnril ;  the  difference  in  time,  as  to  being  brought  to  market, 
between  this  and  the  preceding  spring  is  only  five  days,  whereas  the  season 
in  general  is,  I  think,  m  advance  fourteen.  Our  supply  of  rhubarb  for  tarts 
Jias  been,  and  continues  to  be,  very  great ;  and  from  the  improved  varieties 
recently  introduced,  promises  to  be  supported  in  the  ensuing  season,  if  pos- 
fiiUe,  with  much  larger  quantities.  The  demand  for  it  increases  commen- 
surately,  and  appears  to  justify  the  i>osition  maintained  by  many  writers, 
that  demand,  supply,  and  prices  assimilate  very  readily  if  len  to  themselves. 
I  have  ascertained  the  we^ht  of  several  bundles  of  rhubarb  taken  this  sea- 
son (containing  sixteen  stuks^  to  be  from  23  to  26  lbs.,  giving  1^  lbs.  each 
stalk  as  the  average.  The  varieties  were  Dulley's  Goliath,  and  Myatt's  new 
Atlas  seedlings ;  the  ouality  and  flavour  quite  equal  to  any  others.  Gal>- 
beges  of  the  London,  Batter8e%  or  Fulham  variety,  were  brought  to  market 
on  the  17th  of  April :  formerly  the  same  period  in  May  was  considered  early; 
and  they  have  been  sold  in  my  recollection  at  2s,  6d,  per  doz.  as  late  in  the 
season  as  the  29th,  by  which  time  now  we  have  an  abundant  supply  of  peas, 
and  some  cauliflowers  generally.  It  is  singular  that  the  earlier  but  smaller 
varieties  of  cabbages,  such  as  ttie  early  dwarf,  York,  &c.,  are  not  cultivated 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  as  under  the  same  favourable  culture  and 
attention  they  would,  I  think,  furnish  a  supply  at  least  ten  or  twelve  days 
earlier,  and  make  up  by  the  quantity  from  the  same  extent  of  surface  for  the 
diflerence  of  size  and  weight  in  the  others.  We  had  gooseberries  in  pottle 
on  the  13th  of  April,  and  on  the  1st  of  May  in  sieves  and  bushels,  show- 
ing at  once  how  much  the  improved  varieties  and  methods  of  culture  assist 
in  furnishing  an  immediate  supply  to  what  formerly  existed,  when  a  month 
usually  ela|Med  from  their  first  appearance  to  the  coming  in  of  quantities 
in  general :  since  the  1st  of  May  to  the  1 1th  inclusive,  not  less  than  seven  or 
eight  hundred  sieves  have  been  disposed  of  in  Covent  Garden  Market  alone. 
Early  turnips  of  the  Dutch  variety  were  produced  about  the  10th  of  April, 
and  sold  for  St.  6dL  per  bunch ;  it  has  been  usual  for  the  grower  to  obtain 
6s.  The  difference  of  price  of  this  and  many  other  articles  both  in  fruit 
and  vegetables  of  the  earliest  growth  and  rarity  will,  I  think,  warrant  the 
conclusion  I  ventured  upon  in  a  former  Number  as  to  the  cause  of  it :  for 
instance,  five  guineas  was  the  price  usually  given  for  the  first  half  sieve 
of  peas,  now  three  only;  for  cherries  three  guineas  per  lb.  has  been 
obtained,  now  from  one  and  a  half  to  two  is  &6  most;  nectarines  and 
peaches,  formerly  3/.  per  dozen,  now  two  guineas;  asparagus^  of  the  best 
and  largest  quality,  formerly  8#.  to  10#.  per  hundred,  now  6*.  or  7#.,  and 
every  other  article  of  indulgence  and  gratification  in  the  vegetable  and  fruit 
market  appears  to  be  determined  by  the  same  relative  proportionate  value. 
—  G.a    May  n.lSSO. 


Art.  XL    The  London  Nurseries. 

KnightU  Exotic  Nursery y  Km^t  Rood,  Dec,  21. —  An  orangery  has 
just  been  completed  here,  which,  m  several  respects,  is  worthy  of  public 
inspection.  It  is  50  h.  long,  20  fr.  wide,  6  ft.  6  m.  high  in  front,  and  16  ft. 
hign  at  the  back  wall.  In  front  there  is  a  shelf  4  ft.  broad,  of  open  wood- 
work, at  the  height  of  about  3  fl.  from  the  ground;  in  the  back,  within  4ft. 
of  the  top  of  the  wall,  there  is  another  shelf  of  similar  breadth  of  open  wood- 
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-work ;  and  within  18  in.  of  the  top  of  the  wall  a  sheCf  dtxmt  a  foot  wkfe> 
These  two  shelves  are  for  striking  cuttings,  and  for  growing  very  small  and 
young  plants.  The  p6ts  are  watered  and  otherwise  managed  from  die  back 
shed,  through  openii^  about  2fr.  high  by  3  ft.  wide,  in  the  upper  part  of 
the  back  wall.  These  openings,  communicating  with  the  loft  of  the  back 
shed,  are  well  adapted  for  the  purposes  of  ventilation  in  very  severe 
weather.  Instead  of  a  lock  to  each  opening,  Mr.  Knight  has  formed  a 
passage  behind  them,  the  whole  length  of  the  shed ;  so  that  by  locking  the 
die  door  of  dus  passage,  he  secures  the  whole  of  the  openings^  The  endo* 
sure  partition  is  an  open  paling  for  the  purpose  of  admitting  a  free  circulation 
of  air.  All  the  rain  water  that  falls  on  tne  back  shed,  the  eaves  of  which^ 
as  it  is  two  stories  in  height  and  narrow,  are  hi^er  than  those  of  the  glass, 
is  conducted  into  a  cistern  in  the  enclosed  passage,  for  watering  the  upper 
shelves ;  and  all  die  water  which  falls  on  the  glass  is  conducted  into  a  large 
taiik  under  the  floor  of  the  bouse,  for  watering  the  smaller  orange  trees  on 
the  front  shelf,  and  the  large  ones  in  tubs  on  the  floor.  The  floor  is  of 
earth,  and  m^ht  be  lower^  by  excavation  5  or  6  ft.,  if  additional  height 
were  wanted  Sot  very  high  old  orange  trees ;  it  is  now  covered  with  large 
old  trees  in  boxes,  placed  amon^  some  half-spent  dung  and  leaves.  The 
door  of  the  house  is  at  one  end,  m  two  parts,  so  that  when  both  are  opened 
there  is  an  opening  6  ft.  by  10ft.  for  the  passage  of  lai^  trees. 

But  the  principal  feature  in  this  house  is  the  mode  of  heating  it  by  hot 
water.  If  the  reader  will  turn  to  Vol.  IV.  p.  29.,  he  will  find  that  the 
Marquis  de  Chabannes  placed  his  fire  in  the  middle  of  a  horizontal  c]^linder 
of  water ;  Mr.  Knight  has  greatly  improved  on  this  principle  by  placing  his 
fire  in  what  may  be  called  a  flue  of  water  ^fig.  79.).  This  flue,  the  top  view 
of  which  may  be  seen  in^.  80.  a  to  6,  and  the  side  view 
79  in  the  same  fieure  c  to  rf,  is  about  the  ordinary  size  of 

a  hot-house  nimace  within,  and  it  ascends  and  gra- 
dually diminishes  to  the  minimum  size  of  a  hot-house 
flue,  at  about  18ft.  from  the  furnace.  The  outer  plate 
of  iron  is  not  more  distant  than  from  one  half  to  three 
fourths  of  an  inch  from  the  inner  plate,  so  that  the 
stratum  of  water  is  nowhere  more  dian  three  fourths  of 
an  inch  in  thickness.  This  stratum  might  have  been 
continued  under  the  flue  as  well  as  on  boih  sides  and 
the  top,  but  this  was  not  deemed  necessary.  The 
rise  from  the  furnace  to  where  this  flue  boiler  assumes  the  level  position 
(Jfg*  80.  e)  is  2  ft. ;  the  exterior  sides  of  the  flue  are  there  18  in.  deep,  and 
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the  top  12  in.  wide.  The  smoke  passes  from  the  flue  boiler  through  its 
extremity  (6),  and  enters  a  common  brick  flue  (/),  in  which  it  is  carricxi 
into  an  upright  flue  to  the  chimney  top  over  the  fireplace ;  or,  by  means  of 
dampers,  it  is  made  to  enter  another  flue  (g),  and  make  a  return  in  the 
back  wall,  by  which  it  may  be  £urly  presumed  as  much  heat  is  obtained 
from  the  fuel  and  smoke  as  is  practicable.  The  heated  water  proceeds  from 
g  I  the  flue  boiler  by  a  horizontal  open- 

 ine  (A),  and  enters  a  shallow  tube 

iff^^^^^"^^^^^^^^^*"^^!!!    3  ft.  wide,  and  about  half  an  inch 

"''  I  II         ^      (^'81.);  it  proceeds  along 

this  tube  till  it  enters  a  cistern  (i)  at  the  other  end  ot  the  house,  from  the 
bottom  of  which  it  returns  by  a  cylindrical  pipe  {fig.  82.  k),  and  this  pipe 
when  within  5  or  6  ft.  of  the  fireplace,  or  lowest 
point  of  the  boiler  (l)y  divides,  so  as  to  return  the 
water  in  equal  portions  at  the  bottom  of  each  side 
of  the  boiler  (fig,  82.  m  and^.  79.  «). 

It  is  evident  that  by  this  arrangement  very  little 
heat  can  be  lost,  and  also  that  the  heat  com- 
municated to  the  water  surrounding  the  fire- 
place will  be  very  rapidly  carried  to  the  cistern 
(  fe80.  t),  at  the  other  extremity  of  the  house. 
Should  it  be  desirable  at  any  time  for  the  sake  of 
a  gentle  steam,  the  covers  of  the  broad  shallow 
tube  (^.81.)  can  be  taken  off,  while,  when  no 
steam  is  wanted,  the  water  joint  {fig,  83.)  is  ef- 
fective in  excluding  it.  This  mode  of 
constructing  these  water  plates  with  a 
water  joint  gives  them  a  considerable 
superiority  over  the  thin  plates  of 
Mr.  Weekes  (Vol.  V.  p.  544.);  but 
Mr.  Knight*s  covers  are  too  large  for 
being  conveniently  lifted  off*  and  re- 
placed.   This,  however,  is  easily  remedied. 

The  small  quantity  of  ftiel,  even  shavings,  that 
will  heat  the  water,  and  the  short  time  required  for 
this  purpose,  are  not  a  little  surprising,  and  only 
to  be  accounted  for  by  the  extraordinary  capacity  of  water  for  heat.  The 
same  quantity  of  shavings  burnt  in  a  flue,  surrounded  by  brickwork,  instead 
of  iron  and  water,  would  generate  the  same  quantity  ot  heat,  but  the  brick- 
work being  a  non-conductor,  a  great  portion  of  heat  must  necessarily  be 
carried  alons  the  flue,  and  unless  this  is  of  great  length,  out  at  the  chimney 
top.  This  ramiliar  case  must  convince  the  most  ordinary  capacity,  that 
heating  by  hot  water,  besides  its  numerous  other  advantages,  must  produce 
a  very  considerable  saving  of  fuel.  On  the  whole,  though  this  plan  might 
certainly  be  improved  on,  as  far  as  neatness  of  appearance,  and  perhaps  iuso 
economy,  are  concerned,  it  may  be  considered  a  valuable  variation,  and 
creditable  to  the  spirit  and  judgment  of  Mr.  Knight.  —  Cond, 

Further  Particulars  by  Mr,  Knight  himelfy  dated  March  3.  —  Dear  Sir, 
When  you  favoured  me  with  a  visit  and  inspected  my  hot-water  apparatus 
at  the  commencement  of  the  late  severe  frost,  soon  after  it  was  erected, 
I  could  not  speak  positively  as  to  its  merits  or  imperfections,  since  that 
time  there  has  been  abundant  opportunity  to  prove  its  efficacy  during 
the  long  severe  winter;  and  as  several  of  my  visiters,  who  are  constant 
readers  of  your  Magazine,  wish  much  to  have  a  plan  and  description  by 
them  for  reference,  1  beg  to  offer  the  following  remarks:  —  What  is  in 
reality  my  boiler  is  also  a  flue,  which,  from  the  ftimace,  for  13  ft.  6  in.  is 
on  the  ascent  of  nearly  2  in.  in  the  foot,  and  for  5  ft.  6  in.  is  6n  a  level^ 
making  in  the  whole  19ft.;  the  two  sides,  which  are  nearly  18  in.  deep,  and 
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the  top^  which  aT«rage&  fiill  1  ft.  wide,  ar&conatnicted  of  two  f^tes  of  cast 
iron,  allowing  a  cavity  for  Water  of  three  quarters  of  an  inch,  presenting  an 
internal  surface,  pn  which  the  fire  acts,  of  70  ft.  superficial,  or  ratiier  more, 
and  of  course  giving  an  equal  external  sur&oe,  which  is  all  within  the  house. 
The  fimiace  is  of  the  usual  form ;  but,  instead  of  brick  or  tiles,  the  iron  platea 
and  water  form  the  two  sides  and.  top,  19ft.  long,  at  the  &ad  of  wincti  the 
amoke  is  conducted  into  a  brick  flue  of  the  common  construction.  At  the 
extremity  of  the  boiler,  connected  with  the  level  part,  a  cast-iron  table  of 
8  ft.  wide  is  fixed,  forming  a  r^ht  angle,  which  conducts  the  hot  water  to  the 
other  extremity  of  the  house,  where  it  passes  into  a  cistern,  firom  the  bottom 
of  which  it  returns  again  by  a  common  round  cast-iron  pipe,  which  branches 
near  the  boiler,  into  which*  it  again  returns  the  coolest  water,  on  each  side, 
dose  by  the  fire.  The  table  upon  which  the  water  flows  rests  upon  iron 
stands,  and  is  on  a  true  water  level ;  it  has  edges  1  in.  deep,  so  that  a  thin 
sheet  of  hot  water  three  quarters  of  an  inch  deep,  flows  over  the  3  ft.  sur- 
face of  the  table,  upon  which  lids  are  placed,  so  constructed  as  to  enclose 
the  steam ;  these  may  be  in  part  or  entirely  taken  off  at  pleasure,  by  which 
dry  or  damp  heat  may  be  obtained,  as  the  various  seasons  and  objects  may 
require,  which  advanta^  all  practical  gardeners  know  well  how  to  .  appre- 
ciate. The  rate  at  which  the  water  moves  along  the  table  varies  according 
to  the  greater  or  less  heat.it  contains :  when  at  about  140^  it  moves  at  the 
rate  of  about  10  ft.  in  a  minute. 

The  house  in  which  I  have  erected  this  apparatus  is  new,  it  is  full  50  ft. 
long,  20ft.  wide,  6 ft.  6 in.  high  in  ftont,  and  16 ft. 6 in.  high  at  the  back; 
roof  glass,  containing  about  1 150  ft.;  the  firont  is  glass  about  half  down,  and 
contams  150ft.;  hack  and  ends  are  brick,  except  the  doors,  and  contain 
about  11,500  cubical  feet  of  area,  which  by  this  apparatus  has,  during  the 
late  frost,  been  kept  up  to  50^  of  heat  with  the  most  moderate  consumption 


half  to  three  quarters  of  a  bushel  of  small  sifted  coals  in  24  hours.  I  am  not 
aware  that  the  water  has  ever  been  heated  in  Uie  boiler  to  more  than  140^, 
which  will  appear  sufiGicient  when  I  state  the  extent  of  superficial  surface ' 
fi-om  which  I  derive  heat :  my  boiler  is  entirely  in  the  house,  and  presents 
an  external  surface  of  full  70  ft.,  the  table  3  ft.  wide,  taking  the  upper  and 
under  surface,  produces  about  300  ft.,  making  together  370  ft.,  not  taking 
into  account  tne  dstem  and  returning  pipe^  which  present  nearly  100  f£ 
more. .  The  whole  Quantity  of  water  my  apparatus  contains  is  about  70  to 
80  gallons,  on  which  the  fire  acts  so  powerfully  and  instantaneously  that  it 
is  set  in  motion  in  less  than  three  mmutes  after  the  fire  is  lighted;  and  I 
have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  it  could  be  made  to  boil  in  ten,  by  stopping 
the  circulation  of  the  water. 

Should  the  above  description  not  prove  sufficiently  explicit,  I  beg  to  add 
that  it  is  open  to  inspection,  and  I  shall  have  pleasure  in  explainii^  as  far 
as  I  can,  any  tiling  difficult  about  it.  It  is,  I  consider,  just  and  right  to  add 
that  my  apparatus  was  made  and  put  up  by  Mr.  Geor^  Jones  of  the  Phoenix 
Foundery,  Snow  Hill, Birmingham,  whose  attention,  liberality,  and  workman* 
ship  are,  I  consider,  highly  creditable  to  him,  and  have  been  entirely  satisiao 
tory  to  me.  I  remain,  dear  Sir,  &c. — Joseph  Knight.  Exotic  Nursery, 
fTmg's  Road  aielsea,  March  3.  1830. 

JExotic  Nursery,  May  1.  —  The  lai^e  plants  of  i^hododendron  arbdreum 
have  now  a  mi^ificent  appearance  m  the  lofty  iron-roofed  green-house, 
which  indeed  has  given  a  new  character  to  several  old  plants,  by  permitting 
them  to  attain  something  like  their  natural  size.  ELenneduz  monoph^Ua,  for 
example,  which  excites  little  attention  in  the  common  pot,  is  here  planted 
in  the  ground,  and  covers  a  pillar  upwards  of  20ft.  high;  few  would  be- 
lieve the  plant  capable  of  producing  such  an  effect.  The  orange  trees  in 
the  house  heated  by  hot  water  have  made  vigorous  shoots,  and  are  every 
(lun^  that  ^oyid  be  desired.    The  choice  collection  of  foreign  azaleas  » 
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eomine  ttronffly  into  flower ;  and  every  port  of  the  houtes,  bade  riieds;  dnd 
grounds,  displays  lhat  order  and  neatness  which  have  always  been  charac- 
teristic of  this  nursery^  and  which,  in  our  oninkm,  constitute  an  essential 
part  of  all  garden  management  intended  eitner  to  delight  or  instruct,  we 
might  even  say  to  be  usenil  or  profitable.  Mr.  Knight  has  paid  an  interest- 
ing visit  to  Holland  this  spring,  some  notice  of  which  we  have  already 
given  (p.  817  A  Cond. 

CokUIe^M  Nunenfy  Km^i  Road^  Jan,  3.  and  May  1. — The  hot4iou8e  and 
show  conservatoiy  here  have  been  heated  by  hot  water,  on  the  siphon 
principle  of  Mr,  Ikewley,  the  ingenious  inventor  of  the  automaton  gardener 
described  in  our  Encyclopaedia  of  Gardemns,  and  one  of  the  most  scientific 
engineers  we  know.  The  late  Mr.  Tredgold  probably  excelled  Mr.  Kewley 
in  science,  as  he  unquestionably  did  in  exnenence,  but  we  do  not  think  he 
surpassed  him  in  fertiiitv  of  invention.  We  are  most  hi^py  to  find  that 
Mr.  Kewley  has  turned  nis  attention  to  the  hot-water  system  of  heatings 
and  intends  to  devote  all  his  time  to  it,  because  we  are  certain  he  vdll  effect 
improvements.  The  cooperation  of  such  an  engineer  as  Kewley  with  such 
liberal,  enlightened,  and  economical  tradesmen  as  Gottam  and  Hallen,  would 
be  a  real  good  to  persons .  desirous  of  heating  lai^  buildings  either  for 
plants  or  animals. 

Jlifr.  Kevaie^i  Mode  of  Heating  on  the  Siphon  Principle  differs  firom  that 
of  Mr.  Fowler  already  described  (WoL  V.  p.  453.),  in  employing  a  piunp, 
fixed  or  movable  at  pleasure,  to  exhaust  the  air,  and  consequently  draw  up 
the  water  into  the  siphon,  instead  of  employing  cocks  and  pourmg  in  the 
water.  We  have  tried  the  cock  system  ourselves,  and  certainly  we  think  it 
occupies  more  time  than  Mr.  Kewley's,  and  we  do  not  think  the  latter  sys- 
■  tem  more  expensive,  or.  more  likely  to  go  out  of  order.  .  We  refer  however 
to  Mr.Dalgleish's  report  on  Mr.  Fowler's  method  (|).  334.),  having  never 
seen  it  in  operation  extensively  ourselves.  Kext  winter  we  shall  adopt 
Mr.  Kewley's  system,  and  about  this  time  twelvemonth  we  shall  probably 
be  able  to  report  on  it.  The  great  advantage  of  the  siphon  system  is,  that 
there  is  no  pressure  on  the  boHer,  and  consequently  no  danger  of  burstings 
and  less  tear  and  wear  of  apparatus.  Where  water  can  be  circulated  on 
the  same  level  with  that  in  the  boiler,  the  siphon  system  is  unnecessary ; 
but  in  all  other  cases  we  certainly  should  prefer  it  to  the  closed  boiler  or 
pressure  system.  We  know  some  cases,  in  which,  owing  to  the  water 
during  the  last  severe,  winter  having  frozen  in  the  circulating  pipes,  the 
boiler  burst. 

Plants  in  Mr.  Cohillc^t  Houses  look  remarkably  weU,  and,  as  usual» 
there  is  an  ample  stock  of  forced  articles  and  showy  spring  flowers.  Mr, 
Ck>lville  bought  the  greater  number  of  the  cow  tree  ami  other  plants 
brought  by  Mr.  Fanning  from  the  Caraccas ;  and  it  is  due  to  Mr.  Colville  to 
state  that  Mr.  Fanning  told  ud,  a  few  days  before  his  departure,  that  Mr, 
Colville  was  almost  the  only  man  he  could  get  any  money  from.  A  noble* 
man  bought  fifty  pounds'  worth  of  these  plants  from  Mr.  Fanning,  and  put 
off  the  payment  from  time  to  time,  till  at  fast,  we  believe,  Mr.  Fanning  went 
off  without  having  received  the  money.  We  know  he  had  not  received  it 
two  days  before  his  denarture.  Some  of  the  cow  plants  are  buddings  but 
we  very  much  doubt  wnether  they  will  ultimately  live.  —  Cond, 

77te  Sloane  Street  Nursery^  April  26.  —  Mr.  Tate  has  built  a  lofty  orangery^ 
and  introduced  into  it  some  very  large  imported  trees.  The  sides  and  ends 
of  the  house  are  of  masonry  or  timber-work,  and  all  the  light  the  trees 
receive  is  fi^m  a  few  windows  in  the  roof.  A  usefiil  orangery  is  thus 
erected  at  little  expense,  and  one,  we  believe,  as  effective  for  preserving  the 
plants  during  the  winter  as  if  the  roof  and  south  side  had  been  of  glass. 
Those  who  use  such  orangmes,  however,  must  take  off  the  roof  and  south 
fronts,  which  can  easily  be  contrived  fi>r  that  purpose,  and  substitute  glass^ 
bunting,  or  netting,  for  them,  in  the  growing  season  m  the  end  of  April 
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and  during  May.  After  this  the  trees  may  be  removed  to  sheltered  plaoea 
Ml  the  pleasure-ground,  and  the  boxes  sunk  in  the  earth  ahd  turfed  over,  so 
that  the  trees  may  appear  to  be  planted  in  the  soil.  Mr.  Tate  thinks  this 
may.  be  done  to  an  extent  of  which  few,  we  believe,  are  bold  enough  to  have 
any  idea.  He  thinks  the  avenues  to  mansions  mieht  just  as  well  be  of 
orange  trees  as  of  lime  trees  or  elms,  provided  gentlemen  would  be  at  the 
trouble  of  placing  temporary  wooden  houses  over  them.  La  Mr.  Tate's 
shop  are  some  handsome  vases  and  orange  boxes  formed  of  a  sort  of  artificial 
stone,  cheap,  and  very  durable,  which  deserve  to  be  brought  into  more 
notice  than  they  have  hitherto  been.  They  are  manufactured  by  an  artisaa 
in  the  road  leading  to  Vauxhall  Bridge.  —  Cond. 

The  Hadcney  Botanic  Garden^  Metsrs.  Loddigesy  April  3.  —  Notwith- 
standing the  severity  of  last  vdnter,  the  house  plants  here  look  remarkably 
well.  Some  of  the  larger  palms  had  their  boxes  renewed  and  increased  in. 
size ;  the  material  as  before,  the  teak  wood  of  old  East  India  ships,  which 
Messrs.  Loddi^^es  find  far  more  durable  than  oak.  The  collection  is  con- 
stantly  increasmg  by  donations  and  purchases  from  all  quarters. 
•  The  Clapton  Nursery^  Mr.  Maday,  April  3.  —  Great  alterations  have 
taken  place  here  within  the  last  twelve  months.  Several  new  houses  have 
been  added,  old  ones  taken  down  and  rebuilt,  and  hot  water  substituted  for 
steam  in  the  same  pipes;  the  siphon  principle,  to  a  certain  extent,  has  also 
been  here  adopted.  The  general  stock  of  plants  is  increased  both  in  num* 
ber  of  indivicluals  and  species.  Mr.  Baxter,  who  has  been  employed  in 
Sydney  for  nearly  seven  years,  chiefly  on  Mr.  Macka/s  account,  has 
recently  returned  with  a  magnificent  collection  of  specimens  and  seeds ; 
some  of  which,  we  understand,  are  for  other  nurserymen,  but  the  greatec 
part,  we  believe,  will,  be  disposed  of  to  Mr.  Mackay. 

The  Hammertmith.  Nursery y  April  4*.  —  Some  alterations  have  been  made 
in  the  department  of  rare  trees  and  shrubs,  and  some  curious  species  of 
pendent  and  odd-growing  robinias,  caraganas,  cytisus,  &c.,  grafted  standard 
high  on  their  congeners.  Here,  as  in  Malcolm's  nursery,  Kensington,  Mag* 
nolia  consplcua  and  purpi^ea  bloomed  in  great  profusion. 

TVie  CanvberweU  Kurtervy  Buchanan  and  Co.y  May  4.  —  An  arboretum  is 
commenced  here  in  alphabetical  order,  and  it  is  the  intention  to  increase  it 
by  adding  every  hardy  tree  or  shrub  that  can  be  purchased  fix>m  the 
nurserymen  of  Europe  and  America;  to  lay  down  stools  and  to  propane 
each  species  and  variety  extensively.  This  is  a  most  commendable  exertion, 
and  is  certain  of  bein^  attended  with  success.  We  have  long  ago  recomv 
mended  the  same  thmg  to  other  nurserymen,  and  especially  to  those  so 
fiivourably  situated  as  Mr.  Donald  of  Woking.  One  of  the  principal 
reasons  why  there  is  such  a  paucity  of  rare  and  beautiful  trees  and  shrubs 
in  the  grounds  of  country  seats  is,  their  scarcity  or  high  price  in  the  nur- 
series ;  another  reason,  we  are  aware,  is,  the  ignorance  of  gardeners  that 
there  are  such  shrubs  and  trees ;  but  this  ignorance  is  a  result  of  the  former 
circumstance,  and  will  disappear  when  it  is  removed.  Let  us  once  have  all 
manner  of  rare  and  beautiful  shrubs  abundant  and  cheap  (and  there  is  no 
reason  in  the  nature  of  things  why  the  rarest  and  most  beautiful  should  not 
be  as  cheap  as  the  commonest),  and  every  citizen  who  can  shelter  his  kitchen- 
en  with  a  shrubbery,  or  plant  a  belt  round  his  paddock,  will  employ 
as  many  kinds  as  he  requires  plants.  A  shrubbery  of  1000  trees  and 
shrubs  will  contain  at  least  500  species.  A  park  will  be  a  complete  arbor 
retum;  and  a  park  and  pleasure-ground  taken  together  will  contain  a 
collection  of  hardy  things  .equal  to  that  now  in  the  Hackney  garden. 
Various  minor  improvements  are  going  on  in  this  nursery,  which  we  cannot 
spare  room  at  present  to  enumerate. 

GroonCt  Flower-fiordeny  Walworthy  May  4.  —  The  tulips  have  bloomed 
very  vigorously  this  season,  and  are  perhaps  taller  than  usuaL  Mr.  Groom 
persists  in  mixing  all  the  dHFerent  varieties  indiscriminately,  which  is  a  great 
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clefect  in  our  eyes,  but  not  so,  it  would  appear,  in  the  eyes  of  florists.  The 
beds  of  double  tulips  are  very  showy.  Here,  as  elsewhere,  the  double 
iSTarcissus  posticus  is  apt  to  degenerate  into  semidouble  and  single.  Our 
readers  will  perhaps  recollect  the  new  or  German  feature  in  the  culture  of 
ranunculuses  whicn  Mr.  (Jroom  has  practised,  that  of  planting  at  diflerent 
times  so  as  to  hare  a  succession  of  bloom  from  May  or  June  till  October 
or  November  (see  Vol.  V.  p.  293). 

The  New  Crou  Nursery.  —  Messrs.  Cormack  and  Sinclair  have,  we  under- 
stand, taken  a  part  of  one  of  the  immense  green-houses  in  the  magnificent 
new  building  covering  Covent  G^den  Market,  and  intend  keeping  there  a 
succession  (3*  green-house  and  other  plants  in  pots  in  flower  for  sale.  They 
also  mean  to  combine  a  seed-shop,  and  a  reading-room  containing  some  of 
the  most  useful  gardening  and  agricultural  books  and  models  whatever 
is  new  or  remarkable.  This  will  be  a  feature  in  Covent  Garden  Market  of 
real  utility  to  the  public,  and  of  great  interest  to  the  amateur.  When  this 
market  is  completed  it  will  be  one  of  the  finest  things  of  the  kind  in  the 
world,  and  alike  honourable  to  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  the  -architect  Mr. 
Fowler,  who  is  also  the  architect  of  the  botanic  range  at  Syon,  and  of  the 
builder,  to  whom  architecture  is  as  much  indebted  as  to  any  man,  Mr. 
William  Cubitt.  We  are  promised  a  plan,  isometrical  view,  and  descrip- 
tion, which,  as  soon  as  the  market  is  finished,  we  shall  lay  before  our  readers. 

Knap  HHl  Nunery,  May  10.  —  We  have  just  had  an  opportunity,  for  the 
first  time,  of  seeing  the  azaleas  here  in  full  bloom ;  and  certamly  we  never  wit- 
nessed any  thing  of  the  kind  so  splendid.  There  are  masses  of  A.  cocclnea, 
and  of  several  of  the  red  and  orange  varieties  of  nudifiora,  p6ntica,  and 
calendulacea,  12  f^.  high  and  20  or  30  f%.  in  diameter,  completely  covered 
with  blossoms,  and  perfectly  dating  to  the  sight.  What  will  astonish 
many  is,  that  these  plants  may  be  taken  up  in  full  bloom  without  the  slightest 
injury.  The  reason  of  this  is,  that  the  plants  of  the  whole  order  of  Ericeab 
comprehending  twenty-five  genera  of  the  most  beautiful  of  our  hardy  shrubs, 
have  no  roots  but  such  as  are  small  and  hair-like,  and  require  to  be  grown 
in  peat,  which  closely  adheres  to  these  roots,  and  rises  in  a  mass  larger  or 
smaller,  as  the  roots  have  extended  more  or  less  far  from  the  plant.  So 
small  are  these  roots,  and  at  the  same  time  so  numerous,  that  it  is  next  to 
impossible  to  separate  the  earth  from  them ;  so  that  an  azalea,  a  rhododen- 
dron, a  vaccinium,  or  an  andromeda,  cannot  be  taken  up  for  removal  at  all 
without  beins  taken  up  with  a  ball.  It  is  important  to  have  this  fact  and 
the  reasons  for  it  generally  known  and  understood ;  because  -it  will  show 
three  things  hiehly  favound)Ie  to  the  spread  of  this  order  of  plants  all  over 
the  country.  The  first  is,  that  as  the  roots,  from  being  so  very  small,  can- 
not extend  fiir  from  the  plant,  only  a  small  quantity  of  peat  earth  is  required ; 
the  second  is,  that  from  the  great  number  of  these  small  roots,  no  plants 
are  so  easily  lifted  with  balls;  the  third  is,  that  in  consequence  of  these 
balls  about  the  roots,  no  plants  sufier  so  little  by  packing,  distant  carriage, 
and  remaining  for  weeks  or  even  months  out  of  the  soil.  If  the  azaleas  and 
other  jRhodor^ese,  therefore,  are  not  common  every  where,  it  must  be 
because  there  is  little  taste  for  them,  or  because  it  is  not  ^nerally  known 
that  they  are  so  preeminently  beautiful ;  it  cannot  be  owmg  to  price,  for 
many  sorts  are  now  as  cheap  as  other  shrubs.  Whoever  is  building  a 
house,  and  wishes  to  produce  an  immediate  effect  in  the  grounds,  should 
purchase  a  few  dozens  of  azaleas  and  rododendrons  of  5  or  6  ft.  in  height,  and 
6  or  8  in.  diameter.  Had  the  king's  flower-garden  at  Windsor,  the  scenery 
at  Virginia  Water,  the  grounds  at  Buckingham  Palace,  and  the  Duke  of 
Wellington's  lawn  at  Apsley  House,  had  a  few  of  these  shrubs  scattered 
over  them,  how  difierent  would  have  been  their  effect !  But  of  all  the 
situations  that  we  know  of,  for  showing  off  such  plants  to  advantage,  the 
fittest  is  die  lawn  in  firont  of  the  Marquess  of  Hertford's  villa  in  the  Re- 
gent's Park.    There  they  would  not  only  be  enjoyed  by  the  marquess  and 
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his  friendS)  but  at  a  distance  by  every  person  in  the  public  road,  i.  e.  by  all 
London.  If  this  admiration  of  all  the  public  has  no  charms  for  the  mar- 
quess, he  must  be  without  sympathy.  We  never  pass  his  grounds  and  look 
over  his  fence  at  the  common  trash  planted  within,  without  regretting  that 
the  taste  which  he  has  so  well  displayed  in  architecture  had  not  extended 
itself  to  gardening.  As  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  it  is  not  to  be  sup- 
posed that  he  can  a£fi>rd  a  thought  on  the  subject  of  lawn  or  flowering 
shrubs ;  and  we  must  therefore  content  ourselves  with  regretting  the  want 
of  knowledge  or  taste  in  the  directors  of  his  establishments.  Economy  is 
the  order  of  the  day  in  every  department  of  the  king's  gardens,  and  there- 
fore large  shrubs  like  Mr.  Waterer's  could  never  be  expected  to  find  their 
■way  to  Windsor  or  Pimlico. 

.Among  ^e  plants  that  we  noticed  more  particularly,  was  iZhod^ndcon 
m&ximum,  in  large  quantities,  from  4  to  6  ft.  hish,  trained  as  standards ; 
the  trunks  of  some  of  them  3  in.  in  diameter ;  a  hybrid  R.  called  Waterer- 
idna  arborea,  in  standards  from  5  to  7  ft.  high,  and  R.  catawbiense,  fi'om 
4  to  6  ft.  hi^.  These  standards  promise,  by  the  thickening  of  the  stems 
or  trunks,  to  be  of  great  duration,  and  to  attain  a  considerable  size  of  head, 
probably  that  of  an  appfe  tree.  R.  cauc&sicum  is  in  large  quantity,  as  is  a 
new  variety  between  arb6reum  and  p6nticum.  Azalea  autumnalis,  rubes- 
cens,  and  viscosa  &lba  are  late-flowering  sorts,  and  on  that  account  very 
valuable.  A.  p6ntica  multiflora  p411ida  is  a  variety  which  never  fails  of 
being  profusely  covered  with  flowers.  A.  coccinea  major  and  many  other 
kin(£  are  to  be  had  in  quantities  from  4  to  7  ft.  high ;  and  some  of  them, 
when  cut  down,  or  when  allowed  more  room  by  the  removal  of  adjoining 
plants,  throw  out  shoots  firom  3  to  5  ft.  long  in  one  season.  Kdlmta  lati- 
rolia  in  quantities  from  4  to  6  ft.  high,  K.  glauca  strlcta,  gladca  rubra,  and 
glauca  sup6rba  are  fine  new  varieties,  which  will  be  sold  for  the  first  time  next 
autumn.  An  immense  number  of  new  varieties  have  lately  been  raised 
by  Mr.  Waterer,  from  seed,  many  of  them  now  in  flower,  and  surpassingly 
beautiful.  The  varieties  of  azalea  are  now  as  numerous  as  those  of  roses, 
tulips,  or  georginas ;  and  it  were  much  to  be  wished  that  some  such  botanist 
as  Mr.  Sweet  or  Mr.  Penny  would  class  them  in  groups,  and  give  a  name  to 
each  group,  the  specific  of  which  might  be  any  fancifiil  name ;  such,  for 
example,  as  A.  c6ccinea  major  ([the  variety  constituting  the  group),  1.  Wa- 
terer's  Eliza ;  2.  Donald's  Marianne ;  3.  Cree's  Jane,  &c.  &c  (The  sub- 
varieties  springing  from  the  parent  variety,  or  resembling  it.)  We  last 
season  (Vol.  V.  p.  571.)  noticed  the  fine  magnolias,  and  various  other  trees 
and  things  here,  and  though  we  could  again  dwell  on  them  with  much  plea- 
sure, we  shall  deny  ourselves  that  gratificatk>n  in  order  to  make  a  remark 
on  the  soil.  This  is  a  natural  peat,  and  therefore  peculiarly  adapted  to  the 
^Hceae ;  but  the  plants  on  that  account,  though  grown  at  less  expense,  are 
not  better  grown  than  in  those  nurseries  where  the  peat  is  artificial,  or 
brought  from  a  distance  and  placed  in  excavations  18  in.  deep,  ^haps  not  so 
well.  The  reason  is,  that  the  wet  cold  bottom,  besides  lessenmg  the  vigour 
of  the  shoots  of  the  more  delicate  varieties,  has  a  tendency  to  cover  the  bark 
with  lichens.  No  nurserymen  or  private  grower,  therefore,  need  be  dis- 
couraged by  the  want  of  a  native  bed  of  peat.  Many  of  the  J^riceae  will  grow 
in  soft  sand  nearly  as  well  as  in  peat. 

Goldwwth  Nursery y  May  11.  —  Mr.  Donald  is  new-modelling  his  home 
grounds,  and  preparing  for  planting  a  collection  of  stools  of  ul  the  rare 
hardy  trees  and  shrubs  which  he  can  procure,  with  a  view  to  their  propa- 
gation for  the  trade.  We  are  very  happy  to  learn  his  intention,  because  it 
will  be  the  second  step,  that  of  Messrs.  Loddiges  being  the  first,  towards 
rendering  rare  trees  ch^,  and  consequently  common  in  parks  and  pleasure- 
grounds. 

The  Oakty  May  12.  —  This  is  a  lai^e  farm,  the  property  of  Gar- 
ment, Esq.,  of  South  Audley  Street,  London,  admiraloly  managed  by  a 
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Northumbrian  intendant,  Mr.  HiU,  whose  example  of  the  oonvertible  lius- 
bandry,  turnips  on  raised  drills,  &c.,  is,  amoi^  tne  wretched  fanning  which 
surrounds  him,  like  an  oasis  in  a  desert.  We  .saw  here  a  field  oi  winter 
beans,  sown  in  October  last,  and  now  in  full  bloom ;  their  haying  stood  unin- 
jured through  so  severe  a  winter  is  a  proof  that  this  is  a  distinct  and  very 
kardy  variety.  Mr.  Hill  says  they  will  be  fit  to  reap  in  the  last  week  o^ 
July,  or  at  least  one  week  before  the  earliest  wheat,  barley,  or  oats.  The 
value  of  the  variety,  therefore,  is  unquestionable. 

Iffirsefield  and  Woking  Subscription  Lancastertan  School^  May  11. —  There 
are  two  hundred  scholia s,  who  pay  nothing ;  and  the  ffirls,  besides  the  ordi- 
nary branches,  are  taught  needlework.  We  heard  them  read,  and  rqieat 
a  catechism,  with  numerous  texts  of  Scripture  cited,  in  the  manner  of  a 
catechism  called  in  Scotland  the  Proofiy  and  the  getting  of  which  by  heart 
formed  the  horror  of  our  earliest  years.  The  accuracy  with  which  the 
questions  were  answered  and  the  numerous  citations  adduced  was  to  us 
perfectly  astonishing,  considering  their  number  and  the  infancy  of  the 
children.  As  an  exercise  of  the  memory,  this  vaay  do  the  children  good; 
but  as  to  their  acquiring  any  usefiil  knowledge,  either  moral  or  religious, 
fi*om  such  a  catechism,  the  tmng  is  next  to  impossible.  It  is  lamentable  to 
see  the  in&nt  mind  burthened  with  mysteries,  not  one  of  which  it  can 
possibly  understand.  How  much  better  to  teach  them  natural  history, 
every  fact  of  which  would  g^ve  them  a  new  interest  in  the  objects  with 
which  they  are  surrounded,  which  they  Could  turn  to  real  account  in  every 
d^artment  of  country  life,  and  which  would  amuse  them  beyond  measure 
even  in  going  to  and  returning  firom  school !  Morality  and  humanity,  in 
the  most  extensive  sense,  ought  on  no  account  to  be  omitted  in  what  is 
taught  to  infants,  but  surely  religion  ought  to  be  left  till  the  reason  is 
matured.  When  we  talked  to  Mr.  Clark,  the  master,  about  chemistry, 
botany,  geography,  &c.,  he  said,  ^  What  I  make  doctors  and  parsons  of 
them  He  nad  seen  too  many  boys  turn  men  to  be  able  to  alter  h|8 
opinion,  but  the  time  must  come  when  all  useful  science  will  be  taught  to 
all ;  and  it  rejoiced  us  not  a  little  to  perceive,  in  the  astonishing  memories 
of  these  Uttle  children,  with  what  wonderful  rapidity  they  will  drink  it  in 
when  it  shall  once  be  offered  to  them,  and  thus  to  foresee  the  millennium  of 
happiness  which  awaits  the  human  kind,  and  of  which  even  the  brutes 
around  man  will  necessarily  partake. 

Addlestone  Nurseri/y  may  12.  —  We  were  much  gratified  in  looking 
over  this  nursery^wmch  contains  more  rare  herbaceous  plants  than  any  Si 
the  country  nurseries,  with  the  exception  of  diat  of  Messrs.  Young  at 
Epsom,  and  is  inferior  to  none  in  general  arrangement.  Mr.  Cree,  his  eieed- 
shop,  his  hot-houses,  his  dwelling^iouse,  and  all  that  is  about  him,  are  just 
what  we  should  expect  or  wish  to  surround  the  author  of  such  an  excel- 
lent catalogue  as  the  HSrhu  Addlestonhuit,  We  regret  that  want  of  time 
and  room  prevents  us  firom  going  into  details.  The  nursery  was  formerly 
celebrated  for  variegated  plants,  of  which  there  are  still  a  number  not  to  be 
found  any  where  else ;  for  instance,  Pinus  Pindster.  We  saw  Zreuc6jum 
v^mum,  which  had  flowered  in  February,  very  strong,  and  producing  seed, 
a  plant  now  rare  in  the  nurseries ;  Cactus  O^untia,  which  has  lived  in  the 
open  air  under  a  wall  without  any  protection  for  thirty  years,  and  ripened 
firuit  every  year ;  a  Lombardy  grape,  which  covers  the  end  of  a  house,  and 
bears  abundantly  every  year,  and  which  Mrs.  Cree  finds  a  most  valuable 
grape  for  making  wine;  and  an  excellent  collection  of  asaleas,  which  are 
numbered  in  the  Seton  manner,  that  eveiy  one  may  not  be  able  to  know 
the  best  sorts,  and  probably  steal  them.  We  regret  to  learn  that  st^ding, 
hitherto  little  known  in  the  nurseries  in  this  part  of  Surrey,  is  beginning  to 
take  place ;  Mr.  Donald,  Mr.  Waterer,  and  Mr.  Cree  having  lost  several 
things  dtuing  the  past  winter.   This  ought  to  make  all  who  purchase  trees 
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or  plants  firom  jobbiiig  gardeners  and  hawkers  extremely  cautious.  A  very 
neat  greenhouse  and  propagating  stove,  with  stone  shdves,  span  rooi; 
heat^  by  hot  water  by  Cottam;  numerous  wdi  constructed  pits;  and 
numerous  small  comDartments,  enclosed  with  hedges,  for  the  rarest  i^ants, 
are  also  to  be  found  nere.  There  is  an  extensive  nursery  for  fruit  and  forest, 
trees  at  some  distance,  which  we  had  not  leisure  to  visit* 

Claremant,  May  13.  —  The  Idtchen-garden  here  is  in  admirable  order,- 
and  the  crops  of  every  kind  excellent.  Our  readers  have  seen  (Vol.  V. 
p.  180.)  that  Mr.  M'Intosh  can  write  well  on  gardening,  and  we  can  assure 
them  he  is  equal  to  any  man  in  the  country  in  practice.  He  has  cut  pines 
all  the  winter,  and  has  now  some  ripe,  as  well  as  a  house  of  ripe  grapes ; 
and  strawberries  of  course  in  abundance.  The  fruiting  pines  are  grown  in 
[Mts  of  leaves  in  small  pots,  on  the  earthing-up  plan,  which  saves  labour  and 
produces  veiy  large  fruit.  Cauliflowers  and  peas  have  been  gathered  some 
days  ago ;  potatoes,  from  pits,  all  the  winter.  Mr.  M'lntosh  pointed  out  to 
us  a  ^rder  of  Keen's  Seedlii^  strawberry  in  a  very  forward  state,  and 
more  than  ordinarily  luxuriant,  which  he  said  was  owing  to  the  plants 
having  been  forced  the  preceding  season,  and  afterwards  turned  out  of  the 
pots  in  the  open  border.  They  bad  thus  a  longer  summer  than  usual  to 
acquire  strength,  and  by  being  forced  they  had  anticipated  the  flowerine 
season,  or,  in  other  words,  paitaken  a  little  of  an  early  ^Mt,  A  new  and 
superior  cress  was  pointed  out,  which  we  hope  will  find  its  way  to  the  seed- 
riiops.  The  hot-nouse  plants,  of  which  there  is  a  good  collection  and 
some  rare  species,  are  in  excellent  order ;  and  a  central  group  of  azaleas,  in 
a  small  Dutch  garden,  made  a  fine  appearance.  We  had  not  time  to  walk 
through  the  pleasure-ground. 

7%^  Ketmgton  Nurtery,  May  l-k  —  This  is  one  of  the  dosest^opped' 
nurseries  about  the  metropolis,  and  one  containing  excellent  collections  of 
American,  British,  and  Belgic  azaleas  and  vacciniums,  which  thrive  well. 
We  notice  it  at  present  for  the  sake  of  calling  attention  to  the  J^rinus 
alpinus,  which  has  taken  possession  of  the  tops  of  the  hot-houses  and  brick' 
walls,  is  now  beautifully  in  bloom  in  sheets  of  purplish  red,  and  aflbrds  a 
fine  hint  for  ornamenting  waUs  and  ruins  in  the  country.  —  Com/. 


Art.  Xn.   Ihwineial  Horticultural  Societies. 

Addmbssms  of  Seareiariesy  in  alphabetical  order :  — 
AberdeeMhire  Horticultural  fiodety,  Alexander  Bell,  and  J.  Ig.  Maarie,  Seoretariei ;  April  SI 
Bristol  Horticultural  and  Botanical  SocieCy,  John  BTifler,  Treasurer  and  Hon.  Sec. ;  AprU  91 
Montrose  Horticultural  Society,  Charles  Sharp  and  John  Miteheil,  SecretaxlesL 
SaA«Ni  Walden  Horticultural  Society,  Samuel  Flske.  Esq.,  SaAon  Walden,  Essex,  Secretary : 

April  30. 183a 

South  Dera  and  East  Cornwall  Botanical  and  HorticQltond  Society,  Elias  Moithgate,  Secretary 
April  9i. 

Worcestershire  Floral  and  Horticultoxal  Sodety,  John  Evans,  Grove  Place,  Worcester.  Hon. 
Sec;  April  2. 189a  ' 


Ckdm^brd  and  Essex  Floral  and  fforticuUural  Society.  —  This  Society  bdd  their 
Flfst  Exhibition  this  year  on  April  9a,  which  was  renectably  and  numerously  attended.  (Comntrp 
I^NCf,  April  9&  1830.)  /  V  # 

CAMBRIDOESHIRE. 
Cambridgeshire  HoHiculiMral  Society.  -  This  Society  held  their  First  Show  this 
year  on  Ifarch  &   Notwithstanding  the  unfkvourableness  of  the  season,  the  Show  was  very 
excellent,  and  well  attended.  The  Rer.  O.  A.  Browne  was  called  to  the  chair,  and  announced 
thefbllowing  acUudicaUon  ofpriaes :  — 

JFIbwwf.  Hyacinths:  No  first  prise  j  2.  Unknown  (grown  in  the  garden  of  the  Provort  at 
King's),  Mr.  CatUng.  Polyanthus  Narcissuses :  Soleil  d*Or,  Grand  Prince  Cibionler.  Mr.  Dall. 
ff?!?"*  W"***iJ?*V,^r?  ^  Mr,  Searle.  — /Vwtf.    Apples,  table,  with  method  of 

l^**'*  OiM^  Harvey,  C.  Pemberton,  ESfOL:  8.  Bibston  Pippins.  MonnareU.  Mr. 

table,  with  method  of  keeping:  Colroar,  SL  Germain,  Col.  Pemberton.  ~  ^M^ry  Vegetableit. 
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Celery,  white,  CoL  F^betton.  Hhubarb,  Mr.  CaUing.  Sea-kale,  Bfr.  Hiidaon.  Lettuce*,  Mr; 
ending. 

S^ra-Prhes.  Suocorj,  Mr.  DaU.  Seedling  Apples,  Mr.  Brown,  Fordliam.   Aaperagiu,  Mr. 


JS^ra-Friua.  Suocorj,  Mr.  DaU.  Seedling 
£«ttourgeon.   (HutUmgdon  Gaxette,  March  &} 
Another  MeeHng  of  Uiia  Society  was  held  on 


Another  Mwtfitf  of  fiiia  Society  was  held  on  April  81.  The  exhibition  was  most  splendid  and 
very  large,  and  the  company  numerous  and  highly  respectable.  The  Show  was  most  tastefully 
arranged,  and  passed  off  with  great  idat.  At  two  precisely,  the  company  was  admitted  into  the 
hall,  when  the  mayor,  who  was  in  the  chair,  announced  the  following  adjudication  of  prises :  ~~ 

Flowers.  Auricuhu,  four,  one  of  a  sort :  Freedom,  Netherfleld  Beauty,  Venus,  Metropolitan, 
Mm.  Lascdles.  Of  any  colour :  Bevenge,  Mrs.  Lasoellea^  Seedling :  No  first  prise ;  S.  Mr. 
Fordhara  of  Hatley.  Polyanthus  :  No  first  prise;  'L  Bonaparte,  Mrs.  Lascelles.  Seealing,  Mr. 
Denson.  Double  Wallflower,  in  a  pot:  1.  5fr.  Lestourgeon:  2.  Mr.  Widnall.  Pinks,  best  poC. 
Mr.  Challis.  Double  Primroses :  Double  Crimson,  Double  White,  Double  Scotch,  Mr.  Denson. 
~  FrttU.  Apples,  Ubie :  Franklin's  Golden  Pippin.  Mr.  Glnuon.  Strawberries :  1.  Keen's  Seed, 
ling,  Mr.  Challis;  S.  C.  Pemberton,  Esq.— C!K/»uiiy  VegetabUt.  Cucumliers:  1.  Mr.  Catling:  SL  Bfr. 
Fordam.  PoUtoes,  forced  :  1.  (10  to  the  Ib.^  Ashtop  Kidneys,  Mr.  Fordham ;  S.  (11  to  the  lb.) 
A«hleaved  Kidneys,  Mr.  Challis.  Broccoli,  white.  Col.  Pemberton.  Cabbage,  Mr.  WldnalL 
Khubarb,  not  forced.  Red,  Mr.  Shippey. 

Extra-Prixes.  AzMea  Indica  &lt>a,  six  Double  Hyacinths,  and  Pears  (Colmar  and  D'Auch); 
Mr.  Biggs.   Lettuces,  Brown  Dutch,  Col.  Pemberton. 

The  next  Show  was  announced  to  take  place  on  May  19.,  when  prizes  will  be  given  to  cottagers 
for  double  stocks  grown  in  pots,  and  for  cabbages  and  lettuces.  It  was  also  stated  that  the  treasurer 
renews  his  bouquet  prises  for  the  next  four  Shows.  {Cambridge  Chronicle  and  Journal^  April  2SL) 

SUFFOLK. 

.  Ipswich  Horticultural  Society. —  The  First  Meeting  for  the  present  year  was 
held  on  April  fiO.  The  judges  were  Mr.  Buchanan  and  Mr.  Garrod,  with  Mr.  Sally  as  umpire ; 
when  prises  were  awarded  for  eucuml>ers,  table  apples,  French  beans,  asparagus,  white  and  browil 
broccoli,  cabbages,  lettuces,  plant  in  bloom  in  a  pot  ^N^rium  splindens},  rhubarb,  sea-kale,  auri- 
culas, and  cottager's  cabbages,  lite  day  proving  exceedingly  unpropitious,but  few  visiters  attended. 
The  medal  received  from  the  Loh<lon  Horticultural  Society  was  presented  to  Mr.  Robert  MilbOm, 
for  the  number  of  prizes  gained  1>y  him,  and  the  general  excellence  of  his  productions  during  the 
year  1828.   {Country  Time$,  April  26.) 

GLOUCESTERSHI  RE. 

GUmceUer  HoHicuUural  Society,  —  The  First  Meeting  of  this  Society  took 
place  on  April  16. ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  late  severe  weather,  the  stages  presented  a  most 
aelightnil  appearance,  and  comprised  some  very  rare  specimens  of  stove,  green-nouae,  and  hardy 
plants.  The  prises  in  flowers,  fruits,  and  vegetables  cannot  be  spoken  of  too  highly ;  and  there 
being  S7  new  subMnritiers  recorded  at  this  Meeting,  it  is  evident  that  the  Society  must  soon  take  a 
very  distinguished  rank  in  these  interesting  studies.    {Country  Timest  April  S6.) 

Bristol  Botanical  and  Horticultural  Society*  —  The  First  Spring  Show  of  this 
Society  was  held  on  April  90.  There  were  some  very  fine  forced  strawberries,  of  which  Keen's 
Seedling  gained  the  first  prise.  There  was  a  good  show  of  green-house  flowers.  The  auriculas, 
polyanthuses,  and  hyacinths  were  not  so  fine  as  those  generally  exhibited  at  the  florists'  dinner : 
no  doubt  the  prime  were  kept  back  for  next  Friday.  There  was  a  variety  of  fine  cucumbers,  espel 
daily  considering  the  lace  severe  weather ;  also  two  or  three  samples  of  early  potatoes,  and  an 
abundance  of  kidneybeans  -,  besides  some  apples,  so  remarkably  well  kept,  that  they  looked  as  If 
jUst  gathered  Trom  the  trea  The  Show  was  well  got  up,  and  the  change  of  room  was  evidently 
an  improvement.   {Country  ThneSt  April  26.) 

NOTTINGHAMSHIRE. 
The  Nottingham  Florists*  and  Horticultural  Society,  —  On  April  21.  this  So- 
ciety held  their  First  Exhibition  for  the  present  season.   Notwithstanding  the  unfkvourable  state 
of  the  weather,  there  was  a  numerous  and  highly  respectable  attendance  of  visiten ;  the  flowers 


exhibited  were  in  neater  perfection  and  beauty  than  previously,  and  the  coup  d'eeU  was  truly 
imposing.  We  are  nappy  to  learn  that  there  is  a  considerable  accession  to  the  number  of  sub. 
sddbers.   {CoufUry  Times,  iLpi\\96.) 


NORTHAMPTONSHIRE. 
Northampton  Loyal  Horticultural  Society.  —  This  Society  held  their  Spring 
Show  of  Auriculas  on  April.81.,  when  the  prises  were  adjudged.   {Country  Times,  April  86.) 

NORTHUMBERLAND. 
Botanical  and  Horticultural  Society  of  Durham,  Northumberhndy  and  Newcastle 
upon  Tyne.  —  A  General  Meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  on  April  8.,  in  Newcastle,  when  the 
{jrizes  were  awarded  as  follows :  — 

Dessert  Apples,  the  silver  medal  to  Mr.  N.  Bikiu,  gardener  to  the  Rev.  Joseph  Cooke,  Newton 
Hall ;'  Baking  Apples,  and  Bouquet  of  Flowers,  silver  medals  to  Mr.  Thomas  Cooke,  gardener  to 
T.  W.  Beaumont,  J::sq.  M.P.,  Byweli  Hall.  Peas  in  the  pod,  the  silver  medal,  Mr  James  Ireland,' 
gardener  to  Win.  Donkin.  Eaq^  Sandoe.  Early  Potatoes  (Egyptian  Kidney),  the  silver  medal ; 
and  Spring  Broccoli  (the  New  Pink),  the  bronze  medal,  'i«Ir.  Joseph  Clarke,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Be. 
wicke.  Dose  House;  Cucumbers,  the  sliver  medal ;  Bouquet  or  Ficwers,  the  silver  medal  (this 
was  an  extra-medal  awarded  by  the  Judges  for  the  very  great  beauty  and  excellence  of  Mr.  Ward's 
bouquet) ;  and  early  Cabbages,  the  bronze  medal,  Mr.  John  Ward,  gardener  to  Charles  John 
Clavering,  Esq.,  Ax  well  Park.  Blanched  Rhubarb,  the  bronze  medal,  Mr.  Thos.  Watson,  gar- 
dener  to  James  Kirsopp,  Esq.,  Spital,  near  Hexham.  Exotic  Plant  (Beauf6rtia  decusAta),  the 
silver  medal.  Mr.  John  MTleish.  gardener  to  A.  J.  Cresswell  Baker,  Eaq.,  Cresswell.  Green 
Gooseberry  Wine,  the  silver  medal,  O.  A.  Lambert,  Esq..  Shieklfleld,  Newcastle:-  The  beauty  of 
the  twuquets  was  universally  acknowledged,  especially  of^ those  of  Mr.  Cooke  and  Mr.  Ward,  the 
former  of  which  contained  a  fine  assortment  ofbeautiAil  Ute  tulips  and  double  carnations  in  ftill 


864  Obituary. 

MciMOM,aiMittiiiwlslnglMtaBO0or«kmaBdIii^^  If r.  Wuid*i 
was  as  rich  in  beautiftil  and  choice  exotlci.  Mr.  D.  Laldler  exhibited  a  fine  leedling  auilcalB, 
which  be  named  Wm  Dunn.  A  magnifloent  «peciiaen  of  that  curioofMrasillcal  pUnt,  the 
misUetoeCriscum  &lbum),  was  exhibited  by  Mr.  Joseph  Cooke,  gardener  to  Hi«  SimptonJBradltv 
Hall :  end  a  beautifUl  dish  of  kidneybeans  tkom  the  garden  of  Annorer  Donkin,  Eiq.,  JciinoiML 
Upon  the  whole,  we  never  saw  so  aseeUent  an  exhibition  at  thli  season  of  the  year.  {Nemeattle 
CourmU,  April  17.) 

DEVONSHIRE. 

Exeter  Fhrists*  Society,  —  The  First  Exhibition  for  the  season  of  this  Sodety 
took  place  on  April  15.,  at  Exeter.  The  flowers  were  fine  specimens  of  the  auricula  and  polyao. 
thus  tribes,  and  in  numbers  sufficient  to  show  the  industry  bestowed  on,  as  well  as  delight  taken  in, 
the  culture  of  elegant  flowers  of  these  descriptions  by  the  members.  The  Exhibition,  which  wa« 


a  fine  specimen  of  Wild's  Lord  Bridport ;  the  nrst  ror  polyanthuses,  to  Mr.  unaries  Keynouu,  iJa. 
▼id's  HilL  The  members  of  the  Socieiy  afterwards  dined,  and  spent  a  convirial  evening  together. 
Their  next  Exhibition  will  be  of  pinks  and  camatiaiMk  {Ooimiry  Tbnes,  AprU  St*.} 

ATB8HIRB. 

•  The  Ayrthxre  Green-hnue  SodHy  held  their  Competition  for  hyacinths,  auri- 
eulas,  flruits,  vegetables,  &c.,  at  Kilmarnock,  on  April  29L,  whoi  the  prises  were  awarded  as 
follows :  — 

riowtn.  Hyadntha.  Blngle  Red ;  1.  Hcrstelde  Vrada,  Mr.  John  Brown.  Kilmarnock ;  fi  Massn. 
Dykee  and  Gentlow  Kiunamock.  Double  Red :  L  Bouquet  Tendre,  or  Waterioo,  Mr.  J.  Brown  ; 
fi.  Messrs.  Dykes  and  Gentles.  Single  White :  1.  Grand  Vainquer,  Mr.  John  Brown ;  fiL  Messrs. 
Dykes  and  Gentles.  Double  White:  1.  Prins  Van  Waterloo.  Messrs.  Dykes  and  Gentlea; 
2.  Mr.  John  Brown.  Sln|^  Blue :  1.  Vulcan,  Meeys.  Dykes  and  Gentles;  2.  Mr.  John  Brown. 
Double  Blue:  1.  Lord  'Wellington,  Mr.  John  Brown;  2.  Messrs  Dykes  and  G^tles.  Yellow  : 
1.  Ia  Pure  d*Or,  Messrsw  Dykes  and  Gentles  ;  9.  Mr.  John  Brown.  Auriculas,  Green^edged : 
Warris's  Blucher,  Clough's  DoUttle,  Cockup's  Eclipse,  Mr.  John  Brown.  Grey.edced :  Camp, 
bell's  Robert  Burns,  Kenyon's  Ringleader,  and  Butterworth's  Lord  Hood,  Mr.  John  Brown. 
Whitcedged :  1.  Taylor's  Incomparable,  Pott's  Regulator,  Lee^s  Briaht  Venus,  Mr.  John  Brown ; 
si  Messrs.  Dykes  and  Gentles.  Self,  or  Alpine :  King  of  the  Alps,  Mr.  John  Brown.  Pol^nthus : 
1.  Manners's  Lady  Ann  Hamilton,  Pearson's  Alexander,  Coxe*s  Prince  Regent,  Turner's  Ehg. 


James  Young,  gardener  to  James  Fairlie,  Esq.,  Holms :  &  Messrs.  Dykes  and  Gentles ;  3,  Mr.  Bo. 
bert  Purvis.  —  Oitf nary  Vegetablet.  SeaJcale:  1.  Mr.  Robert  Purvis;  8.  Mr.  James  Young. 
Parsneps:  1.  Mr.  Robert  Roger,  Kilmarnock;  2.  Messra  Dykes  and  Geiitles;  a  Mr.  Robert 
Purvia. 

Of  extra-articles,  some  Tery  fine  preserved  apples  of  crop  1898,  In  a  good  state  of  preservation, 
radish,  lettuce,  and  parsley,  OT^Mr.  Robert  Purvis.  Radish,  Mr.  James  Young.  P^rus  Jap6nica, 
Messrs.  Dykes  and  Gentles.  Trillium  grandiflbrum,  Messrs.  Fowlcy  and  Symbura,  Kilmarnock. 
A  number  of  Auriculas,  and  a  fine  seedling  Polyanthus,  Mr.  John  Morton,  Kilmarnock ;  and  a 
Meat  variety  ofpotyantbuses,  auriculas,  and  primroses,  ftc,  by  Mr.  John  Browa — il  SiOtaeriber, 
JUlntanodtf  April  94l  1890. 


Art.  XIII.  Obituary. 

Died,  at  his  house  near  Glasgow,  on  the  14th  of  March,  in  his  76th  year, 
Robert  Austin,  ^so.,  to  the  great  grief  of  all  his  family.  He  passed  some 
years  in  his  early  lite  at  the  royal  botanic  gardens  at  Kew,  with  the  late 
Mr.  Alton,  with  whose  family  a  sincere  and  reciprocal  friendship  has  ever 
since  subsisted.  In  the  councils  of  the  city  of  Glasgow,  of  whicb  he  was 
many  years  a  member,  his  conduct  as  a  ma^strate  received  the  approbation 
and  esteem  of  his  coadjutors  and  fdlow-cidzens.  In  his  profession  of  a 
nurseryman,  no  man  was  more  respected  —  not  more  for  his  scientific 
attainments  and  general  knowledge,  than  for  the  suavity  of  manner  aad  the 
glee  and  good-humour  which  he  contributed  so  largely  in  society.  To  the 
young  gardeners  he  was  a  steady  friend,  always  ready  with  his  advice  to 
guide  them  and  push  them  forward  in  the  world  —  without  pride  or  osten* 
tation ;  in  short,  those  only  who  had  the  advantage  of  his  acquaintance  can 
duly  appreciate  liis  v^lue.  —      M,   London^  April  25.  1830. 
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PART  I. 

ORIGINAL  CORRESPONDENCE. 


Art.  I.  Nates  and  Reflections  made  during  a  Tour  through  Part 
of  France  and  Germany^  ^in  the  Autumn  of  the  Year  1828.  By 
the  Conductor. 

{Continued from  p.  12.) 

Of  the  public  gardens  of  Paris,  the  first,  in  point  of  import- 
ance, because  a  garden  of  instruction  as  well  as  of  enter- 
tainment, is  the  Jardin  des  Plantes.  The  Garden  of  Alfort 
belongs  to  the  same  class,  but  is  of  a  very  inferior  order. 
The  Gardens  of  the  Luxembourg  and  of  the  Tuilleries  are 
public  gardens  of  recreation ;  the  Bois  de  Boulogne  is  a  park 
of  recreation ;  and  the  Garden  of  Sceaux,  and  some  others  that 
we  shall  enumerate,  may  be  styled,  gardens  of  festivity. 

The  Jardin  des  Plantes  dates  its  origin  from  the  beginning 
of  the  seventeenth  century ;  but,  as  a  school  of  botany  and 
vegetable  culture,  was  made  what  it  is  by  the  late  Professor 
Thouin,  during  the  first  years  of  the  consulship.  Speaking 
with  reference  only  to  what  concerns  plants  and  their  culture, 
this  garden  is  unquestionably  the  first  establishment  of  the 
kind  in  Europe.  We  have  in  Britain  several  botanic  gardens, 
but  none  maintained  for  the  same  objects  as  that  of  Paris. 
These  objects  are  two :  first,  to  collect  useful  or  remarkable 
plants  from  every  part  of  the  world,  and  to  distribute  them  to 
every  part  of  France,  and,  as  far  as  practicable,  to  every  other 
country ;  and,  secondly,  to  form  a  perpetual  school  of  botaliy 
and  vegetable  culture.  ' 

We  shall  not  describe  this  garden  here,  having  done  so  in  our 
Encyclopcedia  of  Gardening ;  but,  as  English  travellers  are  in 
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Notes  and  Reflections  during  a  Tour :  — 


the  habit  of  comparing  it  with  Kew,  with  which  it  has  scarcely 
one  thing  in  common,  and  of  giving  the  latter  the  preference 
because  it  has  a  more  extensive  collection  of  plants,  we  shall 
briefly  point  out  the  manner  in  which  the  avowed  objects  of 
the  Paris  garden  are  proposed  to  be  obtained. 

Plants  are  brought  to  the  Paris  garden  from  all  countries, 
by  a  universal  correspondence,  by  particular  naturalists  sent 
out  at  the  expense  of  the  nation,  and  by  the  general  protec- 
tion and  favour  of  government  to  the  objects  of  science  and 
the  pursuits  of  scientific  men.  Objects  of  natural  history 
destined  for  the  Paris  garden,  in  whatever  description  of  ves- 
sels they  may  arrive  in  a  French  port,  pay  no  entrance  duty, 
and  they  are  mostly  forwarded  by  government  conveyances 
to  Paris  free  of  expense.  Every  warlike,  exploring,  or  com- 
mercial expedition  is  accompanied  by  naturalists  officially 
appointed  or  voluntarilv  admitted,  to  whom  every  facility  is 
aflbrded  in  the  objects  of  their  pursuit  Plants  received  in  the 
Paris  garden  are  propagated  without  loss  of  time,  and  distri- 
buted, in  the  first  place,  to  all  the  botanic  gardens  of  France, 
of  which  there  is  at  least  one  in  the  capital  of  every  depart- 
ment ;  next,  seeds  or  plants  are  sent  to  such  of  the  colonies  as 
it  is  supposed  may  profit  most  fi*om  them ;  and,  lastly,  they  are 
sent  to  foreign  correspondents,  in  proportion  to  similar  favours 
received,  or  returns  expected.  The  departmental  botanic 
gardens  propagate  with  all  rapidity  the  plants  received  from 
the  central  garden,  and  distribute  them  among  the  eminent 
proprietors  and  cultivators  of  the  department.  This,  at  all 
events,  is  remarkably  good  in  theory. 

Botany  is  taught  by  the  lectures,  demonstrations,  and  herbo- 
risations  of  a  professor,  and  illustrated  by  an  exemplification 
of  124  orders  of  the  Jussieuean  system  in  living  plants.  A 
considerable  number  of  these  plants  are  necessarily  exotic, 
and  kept  under  glass  during  winter ;  but,  in  May,  before  the 
demonstrations  begin,  they  are  brought  out  in  die  pots,  and 
sunk  in  the  earth  in  their  proper  places  in  the  systematic 
arran^ment,  with  their  names  and  the  names  of  the  orders 
to  which  they  belong  placed  beside  them. 

The  cultivation  of  vegetables,  and  all  the  different  opera- 
tions of  agriculture  and  gardening,  are  taught  by  another 
professor,  with  assistants,  and  exemplified  by  different  com- 
partments in  the  garden.  For  instance,  there  is  one  compart- 
ment in  which  all  the  different  operations  on  plants  and  on 
the  soil  are  exemplified,  from  the  different  modes  of  preparing 
the  soil  for  sowing  or  planting,  through  all  the  species  and 
varieties  of  propagation,  training,  and  pruning,  even  to  hedge- 
growing  and  fence-making;  another  compartment  contams 
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all  the  plants  of  field  culture;  another  all  the  medicinal 
pliints;  another  all  the  principal  timber  trees;  another,  as  far 
as  practicable,  all  the  fruit  trees.  Specimens  of  the  different 
implements  are  kept  in  one  building,  and  of  the  principal 
soils,  manures,  and  composts  in  an  appropriate  enclosure;  and 
so  on.  The  essence  of  the  lectures,  accompanied  by  figures 
of  such  of  the  implements  and  operations  as  admit  of  repre- 
sentation by  lines,  will  be  found  in  ThouirCs  Cours  de  Culture 
et  de  Naturalisation  des  Vigetaux^  by  Oscar  Leclerc,  8  vols. 
8vo,  with  one  quarto  volume  of  plates ;  and  a  complete  de- 
scription of  the  garden  is  given  in  the  well  known  work  of 
Rover. 

We  have  no  public  garden  in  Britain  which  makes  any  pre- 
tension to  so  many  objects,  and  therefore  we  cannot  estimate 
the  merits  of  the  f  aris  garden  by  a  specific  comparison.  Kew 
has  no  more  relation  to  it  than  the  botanic  garden  of  any  pri- 
vate gentleman  or  university.  But  we  may  estimate  the  general 
merits  of  the  Paris  garden,  as  an  institution,  with  reference  to 
institutions  of  the  same  class  in  this  country ;  and,  in  this  view, 
its  comparative  comprehensiveness  and  utility  at  once  claim 
for  it  a  decided  preference.  The  greatest  national  establish- 
ments of  this  kind  in  Europe,  next  to  that  in  Paris,  we  sup- 
pose to  be  those  of  Berlin ;  but,  as  the  gardening  institution 
there  is  a  public  association,  apart  from  the  public  botanic 
garden,  a  specific  comparison  cannot  be  made.  At  Florence 
there  are  a  professorship  of  culture,  and  a  garden  of  examples 
of  operations  and  plants ;  but  the  latter  is  very  limited  and 
imperfect  At  Madrid,  as  we  have  seen  (see  La  Gasca,  in 
Vols.  I.  II.  III.),  there  was  once  an  attempt  at  such  a  garden, 
but  it  was  never  rendered  effective.  In  various  parts  of  Ger- 
many and  Italy  there  are  professorships  of  culture,  and  in 
most  of  the  botanic  gardens  there  are  departments  for  agri- 
cultural and  horticultural  plants;  but  we- do  not  recollect 
one,  in  which  all  the  operations  on  the  soil  and  on  living 
plants  are  illustrated  by  practical  examples. 

The  inventor  of  this  description  of  garden,  as  far  as  we 
have  been  able  to  learn,  was  the  late  Professor  Andrew 
Thouin  (see  Biog.,  Vol.  I.  p.  226.),  perhaps  the  most  scientific 
practical  gardener  that  has  ever  yet  appeared :  for  physio- 
logical and  chemical  knowledge,  we  know  of  none  in  this 
country,  either  practical  men  or  amateurs,  who  can  be  at  all 
compared  with  him.  In  France  the  only  man  fit  to  succeed 
him  was  his  nephew,  Oscar  Leclerc ;  but,  as  the  situation  is 
considered  a  kind  of  sinecure  for  veteran  academicians,  it  was 
given  first  to  M.  Bosc,  and  on  his  death  to  M.  Mirbel,  both 
men  of  the  greatest  merit,  and  the  former  a  cultivator. 
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The  uses  of  all  the  different  departments  of  this  garden 
were  explained  to  us,  while  walking  through  them  with  M. 
Thouin  himself,  in  1815:  the  whole  was  then  in  excellent 
order.  In  1819  we  again  had  the  pleasure  of  walking  through 
a  part  of  the  garden  with  the  venerable  professor,  then  very 
infirm;  but  he  pointed  out  to  us  the  culture  of  the  sweet 
potato,  gave  us  some  seeds  of  a  new  wood-strawberry^  and 
some  letters  of  introduction  for  Italy.  In  comparing  the  gar- 
den in  182S  with  what  it  was  at  these  periods,  we  think  it  has 
lost  rather  than  gained :  several  of  the  examples  of  operations 
were  wanting,  or  out  of  repair ;  a  good  many  blanks  were  left 
in  the  systematic  arrangement ;  and,  what  displeased  us  most 
of  all,  die  compartment  of  soUs  and  manures,  in  which  also 
die  labours  of  digging,  picking,  trenching,  hoeing,  raking, 
See,  were  practically  taught  to  the  students,  was  without  a 
single  example  of  a  heap  of  dung,  compost,  or  soil.  We  were 
told  that  these  had  been  removed,  partly  because  there  was 
not  enough  of  money  allowed  to  keep  up  the  garden,  and 
partly  because,  being  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  menage- 
ries, these  heaps  of  earth  and  dung  were  considered  unsightly 
— a  false  taste,  in  our  opinion.  We  hope  they  will  be  restored ; 
because,  if  the  art  of  culture  is  to  be  taught  at  all,  it  ought  to 
be  taught  completely  in  all  its  paits.  The  different  hot- 
houses are  in  a  state  of  neglect  and  decay,  and  the  plants 
by  no  means  worthy  of  comparison  with  tliose  of  the  most 
indifferent  British  stove  or  green-house.  The  French  gar- 
deners, in  general,  have  had  too  little  experience  in  house 
culture  to  be  able  to  compete  with  us  in  this  department ;  and 
they  have,  besides,  very  indifferent  houses,  both  in  point  of 
form  and  means  of  heating  and  ventilating.  The  nursery 
gardeners,  and  the  growers  of  flowers  and  forced  vegetables, 
equal  if  they  do  not  excel  us ;  because  they  have  adopted  the 
low  Dutch  pits,  and  houses  with  roofs  entirely  of  glass.  An 
English  gardener,  at  first  sight  of  the  interior  of  the  hot-houses 
in  me  Jardin  des  Plantes,  and  other  similar  hot-houses  on  the 
Continent,  would  say  that  the  air  was  not  kept  sufficiently 
moist,  because,  if  it  were  so,  the  plants  would  be  more  abun 
dantly  furnished  with  healthy  foliage ;  but  as  all  these  houses 
have  opaque  roofs,  and  only  glass  in  front,  a  little  reflection 
will  convince  him,  that  to  keep  plants  so  circumstanced  in  a 
growing  state  through  a  long  winter,  would  gi-eatly  disfigure 
them  in  point  of  shape,  while,  from  deficiency  of  light,  they 
would  never  form  flower-buds.  The  Continental  gardener, 
therefore,  grows  his  plants  in  the  summer  season,  and  for 
the  most  part  out  of  doors,  in  an  open  but  sheltered  situation, 
and  only  preserves  them  through  the  winter. 
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Would  it  be  desirable  to  have  such  an  institution  as  the 
Jardin  des  Plantes  in  this  country?  We  do  not  think  it 
would.  We  are  sufficiently  advanced  m  the  arts  of  culture, 
have  such  an  extensive  intercourse  with  every  other  country, 
and  have  so  many  wealthy  commercial  establishments  for 
effecting  the  reception  and  distribution  of  plants,  and  so  many 
books  which  treat  of  their  culture,  that  the  interference  of 
government  is  rendered  unnecessary.  In  early  stages  of 
society  there  are  many  things  that  should  be  undertaken  by 
governments,  which  they  ought  afterwards  to  cease  doing, 
on  the  principle  of  lessening  their  own  labour,  and,  conse- 
quently, lessening  tlieir  expense  to  the  governed.  It  was 
laudable  and  wise  in  our  royal  and  papal  ancestors  to  take 
learning,  arts,  and  religion  under  their  protection,  and  to  esta- 
blish colleges  and  academies ;  but  these  institutions,  and  the 
objects  for  which  they  were  founded,  now  protect  themselves, 
and  therefore  ought  to  be  left  to  themselves.  Government 
might  probably  be  justified  in  establishing  a  Jardin  des  Plantes, 
and  a  professor  of  culture,  in  Australia,  and  at  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  but  nothing  of  the  kind  is  required  of  the 
government  for  Britain.  Let  associations  of  individuals  esta- 
blish such  institutions  if  they  please;  but  by  no  means  let 
government  have  anjr  thing  to  do  with  them.  *  While  we 
state  this  as  our  opinion,  we  shall  also  state  that  in  all  col- 
leges, universities,  and  other  institutions  for  education,  we 
should  wish  to  see  professorships  of  botany  and  culture,  and 
botanic  gardens  combining,  as  far  as  practicable,  all  the 
features  of  the  Jardin  des  Plantes.  We  should  wish  to  see 
something  of  the  art  of  culture  always  taught  along  with  phy- 
siological and  scientific  botany.  We  have  no  wish  to  see,  in 
every  provincial  botanic  garden,  examples  of  the  hundreds  of 
varieties  of  grafting  and  pruning,  and  all  the  forms  of  hedges, 
ditches,  fences,  and  implements,  that  are  in  the  Jardin  des 
Plantes  :  but  we  should  certainly  wish  to  see,  in  every  botanic 
garden,  specimens  of  all  the  principal  domestic  and  medical 
plants ;  a  few  of  the  different  species  of  j^afting,  pruning,  and 
training ;  and  some  of  the  other  modes  of  propagating ;  because 
we  would  wish  every  human  being  to  know  how  to  propagate 

*  We  know  that  it  was  the  intention,  some  years  ago,  to  try  to  get 
government  to  take  the  Chiswick  garden  off  the  Hortioultural  Society's 
hands;  and  we  have  heard  it  asserted  that,  if  the  Earl. of  Liverpool  had 
lived,  something  of  this  sort  would  have  been  done.  We  hope,  for  the 
honour  of  His  Lordship's  memory,  that  this  report  is  not  true.  It  would 
argue  the  greatest  imbecilitv  in  the  ministry  of  a  country  so  situated  as 
Britain  now  is,  to  have  any  thins  to  do  with  an  institution  which,  even  if  it 
were  perfect  in  its  kind,  may  tnuy  be  called,  in  a  national  point  of  view,  a 
trumpery  concern. 
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and  cultivate  vegetables,  and  to  acquire  a  taste  for  this  and  for 
building  houses.  We  would  therefore  have  all  these  plants 
and  examples  in  the  gardens  of  our  Parochial  Institutions 
and  we  would  teach,  both  theoretically  and  practically,  the 
art  of  culture  to  every  boy,  as  well  as  the  art  of  building 
arches  and  erecting  various  descriptions  of  structures  with 
miniature  bricks.  {Des  Etablissemens^  &a,  p.  52.)  Eveiy  girl, 
in  like  manner,  we  would  instruct  in  the  mafaagement  of  cows 
and  poultry,  and  in  the  whole  duties  of  a  &riiier's  wife.  We 
would  teach  these  things  to  all,  without  exceptioii  of  rank ; 
and  the  good  which  we  should  expect  to  result  from  them 
would  be,  such  a  desire  for  the  possession  and  use  of  a  house 
and  garden,  as  would  lead  to  conduct  calculated  to  obtain 
them,  either  by  industry  and  economy  in  the  country  of  our 
birth,  or  by  emigration  to  some  other.  The  same  taste  for 
the  quiet  enjoyments  of  a  country  life  would  enhance  the  dilBS- 
culties  of  going  to  war ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  coupled  with 
our  plan  of  teaching  all  boys  the  miUtary  exercises,  die  differ- 
ent modes  of  self-defence,  as  well  as  the  higher  branches  of 
military  science  {Des  Etablissemens^  &c.,  p.  51.),  would  excite 
double  vigilance  in  personal  or  national  defence  when  either 
became  necessary. 

Practical  men  may  smile  at  the  idea  of  teaching  at  school 
the  labours  of  the  garden  and  the  field  ;  they  can  only  smile 
at  the  idea  of  teaching  what  they  already  know,  or  what,  if 
they  did  not  know,  they  think  they  could  inform  themselves  of 
by  observing  what  is  going  on  every  where  around  them.  But 
the  same  objections  to  our  proposal  may  be  applied  to  the 
study  of  languages ;  and  because  every  one  can  speak,  it  may 
be  said,  boys  need  not  be  taught  grammar.  It  may  be  asked, 
also,  why  teach  the  art  of  vegetable  culture  universally,  any 
more  than  several  other  arts,  the  exercise  of  which  is  equally 
essential  in  civilised  society  ?  Why  not  make  every  man  a 
tailor  and  a  shoemaker,  as  well  as  a  cultivator  and  a  warrior  ? 
Do  so  too,  if  there  are  time  and  capacity :  but  make  sure  of 
the  latter  arts,  because  they  are  more  universal ;  because  they 
are  more  favourable  to  peace ;  likely  to  be  much  more  useful 
to  emigrants,  of  whom,  it  appears  probable,  there  will  require 
to  be  a  great  many  from  this  country  for  a^es  to  come ;  and, 
finally,  because  society  must,  .in  no  very  distant  age,  settle 
down  into  something  like  a  more  general  distribution  of  ter- 
ritorial property  than  what  now  exists.  We  have  not  the 
slightest  wish  to  force  forward  this  or  any  state  of  things  by 
laws ;  much  less  would  we  advocate  any  thing  not  founded  on 
justice,  honour,  and  honesty :  we  trust  entirely  to  the  love  of 
liberty  and  independence  inherent  in  eveiy  commercial  commu- 
nity, and  the  spread  of  a  high  degree  of  education  among  all 
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ranks ;  firmly  convinced,  Uiat  whatever  these  produce  will  be 
right,  and  that  they  can  only  produce  what  shall  be  good  for 
the  whole. 

The  museum  of  natural  history  and  the  menagery  con- 
nected with  this  garden,  and  forming  with  it  parts  of  one 
grand  scientific  whole,  ought  not  to  pass  unnoticed.  The 
museum  is  known  to  be  the  richest  in  the  world  in  objects 
of  natural  history,  and  to  be  open  and  free  to  all  persons, 
without  exception,  on  certain  days  in  every  week.  The. 
menagery,  as  well  as  the  different  departments  of  the  garden, 
is  arranged  in-  compartments,  enclosed  by  liglit  open  fences, 
and  sun^ounded  by  elegant  highly  kept  walks;  and,  as  these 
walks  are  open  to  the  public  every  day  in  the  year,  they  form 
a  perpetual  source  of  interest  and  enjojonent  to  natives  and 
strangers  of  all  ranks.  Tlie  taste  and  variety  displayed  in  the 
buildings  containing  the  different  animals,  the  beauty  of  the 
scattered  exotic  trees  and  shrubs,  the  movements  of  some  of 
the  animals,  and  the  singularity  of  form,  of  colour,  or  of  sound, 
of  the  others,  render  this  place  to  the  citizen  and  his  family  a 
paradise  of  wonder  and  delight  The  influence  which  these 
exhibitions  must  have  on  the  minds  and  feelings  of  a  people 
to  whom  they  are  accessible,  is,  doubtless,  very  considerable. 
TTie  most  indifferent  cannot  see  so  great  a  variety  of  natural 
objects  without  having  his  views  of  nature  enlarged  and  his 
mind  expanded.  If  this  is  the  case  with  respect  to  the  mu- 
seum, it  is  still  more  so  in  the  menagery,  where  to  forms  and 
colours  are  added  life,  motion,  and  character.  We  have 
little  doubt  that  the  Parisian  populace  owe  a  part  of  their 
urbanity  and  politeness  to  their  &miliarity,  in  the  public  and 
royal  institutions  and  gardens,  with  the  rarest  and  finest  pro- 
ductions of  nature  ana  art.  We  think  we  can  see  something 
of  the  same  kind  producing  in  the  London  populace,  in  con- 
sequence of  their  greater  familiarity,  within  the  last  fifteen 
years,  with  the  collection  in  the  British  Museum,  and  from  their 
comparatively  frequent  habit  of  viewing  various  exhibitions  of 
pictures,  sculpture,  and  other  objects.  That  there  is  a  power- 
ful taste  for  such  exhibitions  is  proved  by  the  immense  num- 
ber of  persons  who,  during  the  last  two  years,  have  visited  the 
gardens  of  the  Zoological  Society, 

The  Establishment  of  Alfort  is  a  sort  of  agricultural  college, 
in  which  are  a  number  of  professors  paid  by  government. 
Since  the  return  of  the  Bourbons  it  has  been  neglected,  the 
professors  have  not  been  paid,  and  the  large  agricultural  gar- 
den is  in  a  deplorable  state  of  neglect  lliis  garden  contains 
the  remains  of  what  has  been  a  tmerably  complete  arboretum ; 
a  more  extensive  collection  of  hedge  plants  and  specimens  of 
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live  hedges  than  that  of  the  Jardin  des  Plantes;  a  m*ass 
ground  containing  patches  of  several  yards  square  of  all  the 
principal  grasses,  including  the  cultivated  corns ;  and  another 
compartment  for  large  patches  of  the  leguminous  plants  in 
field  culture,  the  oil  plants,  plants  for  clothing,  cordage, 
dyeing,  &c.  Most  of  these  are  now  run  wild,  and  a  great 
many  of  the  examples  of  annual  plants  are  wanting.  TTiere 
were  at  one  time  here,  we  were  told,  upwards  of  150  sorts  of 
potatoes,  and  a  great  many  fruit  trees  :  at  present  several  acres 
are  under  a  potato  crop  as  a  matter  of  profit.  Close  to  the 
college,  which  is  a  large  building,  and  was  formerly,  if  we  do 
not  mistake,  a  convent,  is  a  small  systematic  botanic  garden, 
representing  perhaps  fifty  of  the  Jussieuean  orders.  The 
gardener,  an  intelligent  man  for  the  country,  and  exceedingly 
attentive  to  strangers,  lamented  to  us  his  situation  in  being 
obliged  to  see  the  plants  which  he  had  reared  and  loved, 
ne^ected  and  going  to  ruin.  He  is  not  allowed  the  least 
assistance,  and  to  keep  what  is  under  his  charge  in  good  order 
would  require  at  least  two  men.  He  pointed  out  to  us  a  spe- 
cimen of  Juglans  olivaefSrmis,  of  forty  years*  growth,  and 
from  40  to  50  fl.  high,  which  bears  abundantly  every  year ; 
a  Gleditschm  monosperma,  40  ft  high,  with  its  long  broad, 
pods;  and  a  good-sized  tree  (SO ft)  of  Pinus  halep^nsis. 

{To  be  coutimiedJ) 


Art.  II.  Notice  of  the  Prestwich  Botanical  Society^  and  6ie  Bury 
Boianical  and  Entomological  Society,  preceded  by  some  Critical 
Refitarks  on  a  Passage  in  the  Accot$nt  of  the  Conductor's  Tour 
in  France.  By  Mr.  J.  Horsefield,  Weaver,  Pilkington^  near 
Manchester. 

Sr, 

I  HAVE  long  been  desirous  of  sending  you  some  account  of 
the  botanical  societies  that  exist  in  this  part  of  the  countiy, 
but  natural  timidity  and  want  of  education,  together,  have 
hitherto  prevented  me  from  acting  accordinjg  to  my  desire ; 
but  you  have  at  length  vexed  me  to  the  use  of  my  pen.  Fond 
of  botany  and  horticultural  pursuits,  and  placed  by  Miss-For- 
tune in  such  circumstances  that  I  cannot  practise  half  enough 
of  either,  I  make  up  the  deficiency  in  some  measure  by  read- 
ing ;  consequently,  the  contents  of  your  Gardeners  Magazine 
are  to  me  highly  interesting :  but  it  may  be  necessary  here  to 
remark,  that  sometimes  several  weeks  elapse  between  the 
publication  of  a  Number  and  the  time  of  my  perusing  it. 
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which  circumstance  will  account  for  the  lateness  of  this  com- 
munication. In  your  Notes  and  Reflections  during  a  Tour 
through  France  (VoL  V.  p.  123.) y  in  comparing  the  state  of 
the  lower  orders  of  the  people  in  France  with  tnose  of  Eng- 
land, you  remark,  "  for  ignorance,  and  the  necessity  of  con- 
tinual hard  labour,  both  of  parents  and  children,  seldom  allow 
the  English  mechanics  to  have  more  than  two  ideas,  getting 
and  expending ;  and  further,  in  your  desire  for  the  future 
welfare  of  the  French  cotton  manufacturers,  you  express  a 
hope  that  they  will  be  prevented  "  from  falling  into  that 
dreadful  state  of  degradation  which  is,  or  was  till  lately, 
characteristic  of  the  Lancashire  operative  manufacturer."  In 
this  last  assertion  I  am  particidarly  interested.  What  your 
ideas  of  our  "  dreadful  state  of  degradation  "  may  be,  I  can- 
not positively  say :  had  you  used  the  word  destitution  instead 
of  degradation,  you  would  have  been  more  correct  *,  at  least 
as  far  as  my  observation  extends ;  and,  unhappily  for  me,  that 
observation  is  practically  confined  to  a  part  of  this  county, 
being  a  Lancashire  operative  manufacturer  myself.  If  to  be 
half-employed,  half-paid,  and  half-fed,  constitute  dreadful 
degradation,"  I  can  sincerely  assure  you  we  are  now  dread- 
fully degraded  indeed. 

As  for  our  "  ignorance,"  I  don't  think  we  are  more  igno- 
rant than  any  other  class  of  His  Majesty's  subjects.  The 
intricate  paths  of  science  are  seldom  bought  for  by  any  man, 
whatever  his  station  in  life  may  be,  except  he  thinks  that  they 
will  lead  him  to  some  post  of  pecuniary  gratification ;  and 
even  amongst  us  you  might  find  some  instances  of  devotedness 
to  literature  and  science.  It  is  no  uncommon  circumstance  in 
this  neighbourhood  for  a  gardener  to  ask  a  weaver  the  names 
of  plants ;  botany  being  a  favourite  pursuit  amongst  us,  and 
botanical  meetings  frequent  and  well  attended.  But  I  will 
give  you  an  account  of  some  of  our  societies. 

In  1820,  a  society,  entitled  the  "  Prestwich  Botanical  So- 
ciety," was  formed,  which  holds  its  meetings  on  the  second 
Monday  in  each  month,  for  the  purpose  of  raising  a  fund 
(towards  which  each  member  pays  6d.  a  month)  for  the  ex- 
hibition of  specimens  of  plants,  and  for  the  exchange  of  books* 
The  members  have  never  been  numerous,  always  varying 
between  twelve  and  twenty,  but  seem  much  attached  to  the 
subject  They  possess  about  40/.  worth  of  books,  without  ever 

*  We  agree  that  it  would;  and  are  sorry  to  have  used  such  an  ungracious 
epithet.  At  the  time  of  writing  we  had  in  our  mind's  eye  the  conation  of 
the  agricultural  labourer,  ignorant,  starved,  and  reduced  to  poaching  and 
thieving,  with  no  prospect  ^t  the  poor-house  or  a  prison.  Whatever  we 
have  said  or  may  say  on  this  subject,  our  object  is  the  good  of  the  parties  i 
not  to  hurt  their  feelings.  —  Cond. 
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having  received  a  shilling  by  way  of  donation.  Their  bookst 
consist  at  present  of  many  botanical  works,  comprising  eleven 
volumes  of  Smith  and  Sowerby's  English  Botany^  Green's 
Universal  Herbal^  Smith's  English  Flara^  Witfiering's  Arrange- 
menty  Gardener's  Magazine^  and  they  are  beginning  to  purchase 
the  Encyclopedia  of  Plants, 

In  tlie  town  of  Bury,  a  few  miles  distant,  another  society 
exists,  called  the  "  Bury  Botanical  Society,"  only  differing 
from  the  former  inasmuch  as  it  unites  entomology  with  botany.. 
The  list  of  subscribers  to  this  society  contains  about  fifty 
names,  comprising  several  highly  talented  individuals,  trades- 
men, mechanics,  and  a  few  labouring  gardeners.  Their  library 
contains  many  popular  works  on  botany  and  gardening, 
amongst  which  are,  the  Gai  dener's  Magazine^  Encyclopedia  of 
Gardenifig,  many  volumes  of  the  Botanical  Magazine,  Hortus 
KewSmis,  &c.,  with  several  entomological  publications.  The 
meetings  of  this  society  are  held  on  the  first  Wednesday  in, 
each  month,  for  the  same  purposes  as  the  preceding. 

The  method  pursued  at  these  meetings  is  this :  —  Each 
member  brings  what  specimens  of  plants  or  flowers  he  chooses, 
which  are  all  laid  on  the  table,  without  order  or  arrangement, 
as  nature  exhibits  them  in  a  wild  ^tate :  after  the  members 
are  assembled  and  seated,  the  president  takes  a  specimen 
from  off  the  table,  and  gives  it  to  the  man  on  Ifis  left  hand, 
telling  him,  at  the  same  time,  its  generic  and  specific  name ; 
this  person  must  pass  it  on  to  the  next  in  the  same  manner, 
till  it  has  gone  round  the  room ;  and  in  thb  manner  all  the 
specimens  produced,  amounting  sometimes  to  some  hundreds, 
are  handed  round  the  company,  and  are  then  selected  for  the 
purpose  of  enriching  a  herbarium,  or  decorating  a  room.  One 
person  is  president  of  both  these  societies,  at  least  as  far  as 
the  nomenclature  of  plants  is  concerned,  a  poor  cotton  weaver, 
or,  if  you  please,  a  "  degraded  '*  Lancashire  operative  manu- 
facturer. 

We  have  several  other  societies  of  a  description  similar 
to  the  above,  established  in  various  parts  of  the  country, 
which  have,  besides  their  particular  meetings,  general  ones, 
at  which  any  person  may  attend  who  feels  inclined  so  to 
do.  By  these  means  the  indigenous  botany  (with  the  excep- 
tion of  some  of  the  most  obscure  tribes  of  Cryptogamia)  of 
this  neighbourhood  is  very  well  known ;  and,  if  our  gardeners 
were  as  much  inclined  to  assist  in  disseminating  botanical 
knowledge  as  some  of  our  mechanics  are,  our  exotic  botany 
would  be  equally  so ;  but  such  an  inclination  exists  only  in  a 
very  few  of  them. 

fiut  I  think  I  have  written  sufficient  for  one  letter  at  pre- 
sent   What  use  you  will  make  of  this  communication  I  know 
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not;  I  hardly  think  you  will  publish  it,  but  you  must  use 
your  own  discretion.  Whether  you  publish,  mutilate,  or 
destroy  it,  is  but  of  little  consequence  to 

Your  very  humble  servant, 

J.  HORSEFIELD. 

PilMngton^  near  Manchester^  December  14.  1829. 

We  shall  be  happy  to  receive  from  Mr.  Horsefield  accounts 
of  the  other  societies  to  which  he  alludes,  and  are  much  gra- 
tified at  the  proof  he  has  here  given  of  the  taste  for,  and  know- 
ledge of,  botany,  which  exist  among  the  weavers  of  Lancashire. 
We  are  still  more  gratified  at  the  evidences  which  some  of 
these  operative  manufacturers  have  afibrded,  at  recent  public 
meetings,  of  sound  political  knowledge  and  good  moral  con- 
duct, and  of  their  determination  to  persevere  in  their  endea- 
vours to  obtain  political  reform.  Whatever  be  the  kind  of 
knowledge  which  a  man  may  find  it  necessary  or  desirable  to 
obtain  for  his  own  private  use  or  ratification,  he  ought  always 
to  join  with  it  a  knowledge  of  politics  and  political  economy ; 
in  order  that  he  may  clearly  understand  his  rights  as  a  man 
and  a  citizen,  the  precise  point  to  which  his  country  has 
attained  in  civilisation  and  happiness  with  reference  to  other 
countries,  and  the  political  and  moral  improvement  of  which 
it  may  be  susceptible.  Having  ascertained  these  things,  it 
then  becomes  his  duty  to  cooperate  with  his  fellow-men,  in 
every  lawfiil,  honest,  and  peaceable  means,  in  bettering  their 
condition.  —  Cond. 


Art.  III.    Vegetable  Patholoffy,    By  a  Warwickshire 
Naturalist. 

*  Natural  History  is  a  study  no  less  amusing  than  instruct- 

ive. It  extends  the  bounds  of  knowledge  into  regions  which, 
though  long  in  sight,  yet  have  remained  unexplored  and 
neglected;  and,  while  we  have  been  seeking  for  objects  of 
interest  in  distant  climes,  we  have  overlooked  or  despised  the 
wonders  of  creation  within  our  reach  at  home. 

The  eager  search  after  truth,  in  these  days  of  restless 
enquiry,  has  redeemed  the  supineness  of  former  times ;  and 
ttiat  heavenly  fruit,  which  has  so  long  hung  on  the  tree  of 
knowledge  within  the  reach  of  the  philosopher  only,  has 
been  freely  plucked  by  all  who  chose  to  gather  it.  Na^ 
ture  has  been  wooed  in  her  thousand  forms,  and  pursued  to 
her  thousand  recesses ;  and  the  path  which  led  to  her  retreat, 
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hitherto  impeded  by  mystical  symbols,  or  rendered  inaccessible 
by  learned  languages,  has  been  cleared  and  levelled  for  tlie 
convenience  of  every  traveller. 

The  discoveries  of  our  most  celebrated  naturalists  have 
thus  become  the  text-book  of  all  ages  and  all  stations ;  and 
the  earth,  the  air,  and  the  sea,  instead  of  yielding  their  pro- 
ductions merely  to  gratify  the  vanity  or  luxury  oi  man,  have 
afforded  a  more  noble  repast  to  his  intellectual  appetite. 

Among  the  various  branches  of  natural  history  which  have 
long  occupied  the  attention  of  mankind,  none  has  been  so 
generally  followed  as  botany.  The  attraction  of  flowers  and 
fruits,  beautiful  by  their  colours,  tastes,  and  smell ;  the  delight 
of  rearing  a  living  thing,  which  grows  under  our  eye,  and 
developes  itself  from  a  shapeless  mass  to  one  of  extreme 
beauty  and  loveliness ;  whose  life  is  free  from  pain,  and  whose 
death  seals  the  promise  of  its  reappearance ;  the  facility  and 
cheapness  of  procuring  sustenance  for  its  support ;  and,  above 
all,  the  absence  of  all  unnecessary  torture  and  disgusting  ex- 
periments, have  long  made  botany  the  favourite  study  of  both 
sexes ;  and,  consequently,  there  is  no  science  more  generally 
known,  and  so  far  advanced  to  perfection.  The  physiology 
of  the  vegetable  kingdom  has  thus  become  a  beaten  track, 
open  to  all,  even  to  Uie  lowest  capacities ;  and,  though  new 
discoveries  are  daily  arresting  the  steps  of  the  traveller,  and 
some  unnoticed  plant  or  flower  is  gathered,  to  adorn,  instruct, 
or  benefit  mankind,  yet  the  circle  of  discovery  is  more  cir- 
cumscribed in  this  than  in  any  other  branch  of  science. 

There  is  no  department,  however,  in  the  vegetable  king- 
dom, which  has  been  passed  over  with  so  much  neglect  as  the 
diseases  of  plants,  and  their  medical  treatment,  and  which,  if 
pursued  philosophically,  would  explain  many  phenomena  at 
present  inexplicable.  I  am  aware  that  physiologists  have  not 
passed  over  in  silence  many  diseases  to  which  particular 
plants  are  liable,  and  have  described  many  remedies  by  which 
those  diseases  may  be  alleviated  or  removed;  and  lam  aware, 
also,  that  the  practical,  as  well  as  scientific,  horticulturist,  the 
rearer  of  the  cabbage  and  of  the  pine,  have  endeavoured  to 
obviate  the  evils  in  their  respective  avocations.  But  the 
scientific  treatment  of  the  diseases  of  plants,  by  remedies 
adapted  to  their  construction,  analogous  to  the  diseases  of  ani- 
mals which  aflect  them,  has  passed  without  notice  or  enouiry. 
This  is  the  more  extraordinary,  because  the  analogy  ot  ani- 
mal and  vegetable  life  and  formation ;  the  growth,  maturity, 
and  decay  of  each ;  the  necessity  of  food,  light,  and  air ;  the 
circulation  of  the  blood  and  the  sap ;  the  distinction  of  sexes ; 
the  effect  of  climate,  of  cold  and  of  heat ;  with  an  infinite 
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variety  of  other  circumstances,  equally  affecting  the  animal 
and  vegetable  world,  and  drawing  their  analogy  still  closer 
the  more  they  are  investigated,  appear  to  point  to  similar 
treatment ;  and  thus,  if  remedies  were  applied  to  the  diseases 
of  the  vegetable  world,  occasioned  by  any  of  these  inter- 
ruptions to  their  natural  growth,  health,  and  perfection,  and 
arising  from  similar  causes  to  those  which,  affect  the  animal 
kingdom,  the  pathology  of  vegetables  might  afford  a  materia 
meuica  for  horticultural  practice* 

In  order  that  I  may  not  be  misunderstood,  and  subject 
myself  undeservedly  to  the  sneers  of  the  ignorant  and  incre- 
dulous, I  will  shortly  point  out  in  what  the  animal  and  vege- 
table world  so  essentially  agree ;  and  in  another  letter  show 
how  very  much  the  diseases  of  both  resemble  one  another  in 
their  origin  and  effect,  and  how  a  similar  treatment  might 
be  attended  with  successful  results. 

Nature  has  been  divided  into  three  kingdoms,  animal, 
vegetable,  and  mineral.  Animals  are  so  called  from  anima^ 
the  breath.  Vegetables,  not  having  breath,  but  merely  growth, 
are  so  called  from  vigeo^  to  grow.  Of  animals,  man  holds  a 
distinct  and  preeminent  superiority,  chiefly,  if  not  solely,  occa- 
sioned by  his  being  distinguished  from  the  brute  creation  by 
the  soul,  by  whose  agency  all  his  actions  are  governed,  and 
the  material  part  of  him  refined  and  purified.  In  what,  then, 
consists  the  difference  between  man,  animals,  and  vegetables  ? 
Principally  in  this  :  man  is  composed  of  soul^  mind,  and  bodi/  ; 
an  animal,  of  mind  and  body  ;  and  a  vegetable,  of  body  only.  If 
this  distinction  be  kept  in  view,  we  shall  see  that  vegetables 
differ  no  more  from  animals,  than  animals  do  from  man; 
and  that  the  highest  order  of  vegetables  is,  if  any  thing, 
nearer  to  the  lowest  order  of  animus,  both  in  formation  and 
functions,  than  the  highest  order  of  animals  is  to  man  in  his 
wild  and  savage  state.  In  almost  every  thing  where  the 
influence  of  mind  takes  no  part,  and  which  is  conducted  with- 
out its  aid,  the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdom  resemble  each 
other  in  a  most  extraordinary  degree.  Each  are  endued  with 
instinct,  by  which  they  are  compelled  to  involuntary  actions 
adapted  to  their  respective  natures,  wants,  and  dispositions  : 
the  animal,  for  its  self-preservation,  for  the  continuance  of 
its  species,  and  for  the  protection  and  provision  of  its  young ; 
the  vegetable,  for  the  perfecting  of  its  §eed,  for  its  sustenance 
by  its  roots,  and  for  the  purpose  of  deriving  the  necessary 
benefit  of  light  and  moisture.  If  any  impediment  stands  in 
the  way  of  these  involuntary  actions,  they  both  surmount  the 
obstacle  by  powers  inherent  and  unfelt  by  them ;  and  it  is 
only  when  the  powers  of  the  brain  are  called  into  action,  ope- 
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rated  upon  by  external  objects,  that  the  comparison  ceases. 
That  the  mind  and  soul  are  two  distinct  qualities,  there  can 
be  no  doubt :  for  the  soul  remains  with  the  body  when  the 
mind  is  gone ;  and  the  brute  creation  have  many  of  the  powers 
of  the  mind  without  possessing  the  soul.  I  may  be  asked, 
what  do  I  call  mind  ?  To  this  1  answer,  that  the  mind  is  tJiat 
medtdlary  part  of  Jnan  and  animals  called  the  brainy  to  which  the 
senses  convey  ideas  by  nerves  terminating  thereon^  In  man,  pos- 
sessed of  that  divine  part  called  the  soul,  the  brain  receives  im- 
pressions through  the  senses ;  and,  having  the  power  of  retain- 
mg,  improving,  and  enlarging  the  ideas  impressed  upon  it,  is 
acted  on  by  the  soul,  to  enable  it  to  choose  good  from  evil, 
to  give  his  actions  that  moral  beauty  which  is  called  con- 
science. In  animals,  though  similar  impressions  are  made 
upon  the  brain  by  the  nerves  through  the  senses,  yet,  having 
no  soul,  they  have  no  pov^er  to  distinguish  good  from  evil, 
and  thus  all  their  actions  must  be  the  result  of  impressions 
made  upon  tbem  by  external  objects.  Instinct  supplies  to 
them  the  place  of  the  moral  choice  of  man ;  and,  where  that 
choice  would  be  necessary  for  their  guidance,  they  involun- 
tarily act,  like  vegetables,  without  any  knowledge  or  conscious- 
ness of  what  they  are  doing.  A  dog,  and  other  animals,  may 
be  taught  to  do  many  things,  which  in  man  would  be  the 
result  of  a  moral  choice ;  but  they  make  those  distinctions 
not  by  the  power  of  any  moral  influence,  but  solely  from  the 
impressions  made  upon  their  brain,  whether  caused  by  the 
recollection  of  past  punishment,  or  by  the  fear  of  future  pain ; 
and  unless  from  long  habit  they  should  have  forgotten  their 
natural  propensities,  they  would,  when  those  impressions  were 
worn  out,  return  to  their  original  nature.  Now,  the  seat  of 
all  sensation  is  the  brain ;  and  however  we  refer  any  pain  or 
pleasure  in  any  part  of  our  person  to  the  part  afiected,  yet,  the 
nerves,  conducting  that  sensation  to  the  brain,  the  brain  is 
the  place  alone  affected.  This  is  too  well  known  and  acknow- 
ledged to  require  illustration ;  but  I  may  mention  the  practice 
of  nerving  a  horse's  foot  to  cure  him  of  lameness,  and  the  use 
of  the  tourniquet  to  deaden  the  pain  of  amputation.  I  have 
heard,  from  unquestionable  authority,  that  persons  who  have 
lost  a  limb  in  distant  countries  have  frequently  imagined  pain 
in  that  very  limb,  but  which  the  remains  of  the  divided  nerves 
have  conveyed  to  the  brain,  and  thus  caused  this  illusion.  If, 
then,  the  seat  of  sensation  is  the  brain,  it  follows,  of  course, 
that  where  there  is  no  brain  there  can  be  no  sensation ;  and 
therefore  the  senses  would  in  such  case  be  unnecessary.  Vege- 
tables, therefore,  can  have  no  sensation,  nor  any  power  of 
action  originating  from  themselves ;  and  it  follows,  that  all 
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those  qualities  and  attributes  of  animals,  resulting  from  brain 
or  mind,  would  be  .and  are  to  them  totally  impotent.  Tlie 
faculties  of  seeing,  hearing,  smelling,  tasting,  and  feeling  (un- 
less where  such  feeling  depends  upon  mechanism),  and  which 
convey  to  animals  all  those  powers  which  influence  them, 
would  be,  even  if  vegetables  had  them,  perfectly  useless. 
They  have  no  medullary  substance  to  receive  them;  and 
therefore  they  would  have  the  same  effect  on  them  as  they 
have  on  man  or  beast  whose  brains  are  affected  by  disease, 
inebriation,  or  violence.  They  have  indeed  some  qualities 
which  appear  to  partake  of  sensation,  such  as  spontaneous 
motion  to  the  light  or  to  an  upright  position ;  shrinking  from 
the  touch,  as  in  the  sensitive  plant,  or  closing  their  petals  on 
the  fly,  like  the  Dionae^a  muscipula:  but  these  actions  are 
the  result  of  a  mechanical  process,  quite  distinct  from  volun- 
tary action ;  and  resemble  die  instinct  of  animals  given  them 
for  their  preservation  and  defence.  The  vegetable  and  the 
animal,  in  those  cases  where  the  mind  or  brain  is  Uninfluenced, 
are  wonderfully  governed  by  similar  laws,  are  obnoxious  to 
similar  evils,  influenced  by  sunilar  causes,  and  display  similar 
effects. 

Life. — The  first  and  most  essential  bond  of  union  and  re- 
semblance between  the  animal  and  vegetable  world  is  the 
vital  principle,  called  life.  In  what  that  principle  consists, 
where  situated,  and  whence  derived,  have  hitherto  eluded 
the  researches  of  all.  That  it  is  distinct  from  the  soul  and 
mind  is  clear,  because  it  is  as  necessary  to  the  vegetable, 
which  has  neither,  as  it  is  to  nian,  who  is  endued  with  both. 
It  lies  equally  dormant  in  the  egg  of  the  bird,  as  in  the  germ 
of  the  vegetable,  and,  till  called  into  action  at  a  certain  stage 
in  the  progress  of  their  respective  formations,  the  embryo  lies 
apparently  without  it :  but,  as  soon  as  it  is  roused  from  its 
inactivity,  it  accompanies  each  during  their  infancy,  maturit}', 
and  decay ;  and  when  old  age  or  accidental  causes  have  com- 
pleted the  term  of  their  existence,  it  equally  resigns  the  body 
to  the  well-known  consequences  of  dissolution.  In  animals, 
as  well  as  vegetables,  there  are  some  mortal  parts  which,  if 
wounded,  hasten  its  termination,  or  render  them  feeble  and 
sickly ;  and  there  are  others  which  bear  the  effects  of  injury 
without  being  materially  affected.  The  same  terms,  expres- 
sive of  life  and  death,  health  and  disease,  vigour  and  weakness, 
are  applied  to  both ;  and,  when  their  qualities  render  them  fit 
for  food,  they  both  supply  to  man  his  necessaries  or  his 
luxuries. 

Structure  and  Functions* — The  next  affinity  between  the  ani- 
mal and  vegetable  world  b  in  their  structure  and  functions.  The 
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trunk  or  body  is  in  both  their  main  support;  the  limbs  andarma 
of  each ;  the  head  or  crown ;  the  hair  or  leaves ;  both  porous, 
and  exuding  a  sensible  perspiration.  The  feet  or  roots,  which 
keep  their  bodies  upright ;  the  epidermis  and  cuticle,  which 
varies,  from  the  delicate  film  that  covers  the  eye  of  the  animal 
and  the  parts  of  a  flower,  to  the  hard  skin  of  the  foot  and  the 
equally  hard  bark  pf  the  oak ;  the  cellular  membrane,  under  the 
cuticle  of  each,  which  ^ives  to  each  its  colour,  and  which 
causes  the  white  of  the  Luropean,  and  the  black  of  the  Afri« 
can ;  the  flesh  or  wood ;  the  heart  (co/ ),  or  the  pith  {core) ; 
the  blood  and  the  sap ;  the  veins  through  which  the  blood 
flows^  and  those  through  which  the  sap  is  propelled ;  the  per- 
spiration of  both;  and,  lastly,  that  peculiar  construction, 
which  adapts  each  to  live  in  the  earth,  or  in  the  water,  or 
renders  them  both  amphibious.  All  these  analogies,  and  many 
others,  show  the  resemblance  of  each  in  their  material  parts, 
uninfluenced  by  that  medullary  part  which  I  denominated  the 
mind,  and  in  which  consists  the  chief  distinction  between 
diem. 

FoocL  —  The  analogy  is  still  more  strongly  marked,  when 
we  consider  the  necessity  there  is  for  each,  not  only  of  having 
food  for  nourishment,  but  of  having  that  food  wholesome  and 
appropriate.  Vegetables  as  well  as  animals  are  enfeebled  by 
improper  nourishment;  and  as  animals,  having  mind,  can 
refiise  whatever  is  improper,  so  vegetables,  having  no  power 
of  choosing,  must  take  whatever  we  give  them.  Here  again 
is  an  important  distinction  between  the  two,  arising  from  tlie 
passive  nature  of  the  one,  and  the  voluntary  action  of  the 
other.  Every  practical  agriculturist  must  daily  witness  the 
effect  on  vegetables,  grain,  and  plants,  produced  by  soils  more 
or  less  adapted  to  their  different  natures,  or  powers  of  secre- 
tion ;  and  how,  as  in  animals,  so  in  vegetables,  their  vigour, 
growth,  and  even  existence,  depend  on  the  quality  and  quan- 
tity of  their  food.  The  knowledge  of  soils  and  manures, 
which  are  the  diet  of  plants,  is  essentially  necessary  to  the 
farmer  and  gardener ;  as  it  is  from  this  food  that  the  fibres  of 
all  roots  collect  what  is  necessary  for  the  support  of  the  parent 
stem.  The  veins  of  vegetables  are  the  sap-vessels,  as  the 
veins  of  animals  are  the  blood-vessels,  to  convey  their  nourish- 
ment to  every  part  of  the  tree ;  and  as  the  chyle  poured  into 
the  veins,  and  mixed  with  the  blood,  is,  through  the  medium 
of  the  heart ;  so  the  nutrimental  juices  of  plants,  taken  up 
from  the  earth,  are  carried  by  sap-vessels  into  the  leaves,  for 
similar  purposes.  Thus,  the  improved  sap,  like  the  arterial 
blood,  proceeds  to  nourish  and  invigorate  the  whole  frame ; 
and  the  secretions  which  each  is  able  to  form,  from  the  sub-» 
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stances  they  each  live  upon,  produce  fet  in  the  one,  and  gum 
or  sugar  in  the  other. 

Sexes,  —  As  in  animals  the  two  sexes  are  distinct,  so  in  vege- 
tables they  are  equally  marked  and  cognizable.  The  female 
blossom,  or  that  part  of  it  which  is  to  perfect  seed,  would  be 
barren  without  the  presence  of  the  male ;  and  the  necessity  of 
•the  pollen  coming  in  contact  with  the  female  stigma  before 
the  seed  can  be  perfected,  is  too  well  substantiated  to  require 
further  illustration  here.  In  blossoms  which  have  no  male, 
the  winds,  insects,  and  even  the  horticulturist  himself,  must 
promote  die  hymeneal  union.  The  entomologist,  as  well  as 
the  botanist,  in  tracing  the  wonderful  provisions  of  nature  for 
the  perpetuation  of  the  diflferent  species  in  each  of  their 
respective  pursuits,  can  easily  appreciate  the  truth  of  their 
wonderful  analogy. 

Seeds,  —  The  growth  and  preservation  of  vegetable  life  is 
promoted  and  maintained,  as  in  animals,  by  the  plentiful  and 
regular  motion  of  their  fluids.  Thus,  when  the  seed  has  been 
perfected  by  the  pollen,  and  deposited  in  the  womb  of  the 
earth,  and  has  swelled  by  the  moisture  which  its  vessels 
absorb,  and  which  stimulate  its  vital  principle,  the  embryo 
contained  in  it  derives  its  nourishment  by  means  so  strictly 
analogous  to  the  infant  animal,  that'  the  same  terms  may  be 
applied  to  either.  The  mother  of  the  animal  supplies  it  with 
appropriate  nourishment,  so  the  vegetable  has  a  similar  fluid, 
provided  for  its  support ;  and  the  albumen  or  white,  and  the 
vitellus  or  yolk,  which  nourish  the  tender  plant  till  it  can 
obtain  its  appropriate  food  by  its  own  powers  and  exertions, 
are  in  no  way  different  from  the  blood  and  juices  of  the 
parent  animal  till  the  birth  of  its  young,  and  the  milk  which 
sustains  it  afterwards.  Each  developes  itself,  and  when  at 
maturity  becomes  something  totally  different  from  its  original 
appearance,  either  the  giant  oak  of  the  forest,  or  the  painted 
beauty  of  the  garden ;  and  there  has  taken  place  no  greater 
change,  from  the  sta£;e  when  the  vital  principle  was  first  called 
into  action,  than  what  has  taken  place  in  the  tadpole  that 
swims  in  the  water,  or  in  the  butterfly  which  flies  in  the  air. 

Training,  —  In  animals  as  well  as  vegetables,  in  their  wild 
and  uncultivated  state,  nature  has  been  left  to  range  free  and 
uncontrolled ;  and  the  same  grandeur  of  character  marks  each 
in  their  respective  attributes :  but,  when  restrained  by  man, 
and  domesticated  for  his  use,  or  cultivated  for  his  food  or 
pleasure,  then  the  education  of  the  one  and  the  training  of 
the  other  become  equally  necessary.  The  young  plant,  if  left 
to  itself,  would,  like  the  animal,  be  injured  by  the  luxuriance 
and  rankness  of  its  growth,  and  be  rendered  useless  to  man  if 
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unrestrained  and  undirected  by  his  skill  and  guidance.  Hid 
art  is  to  eradicate  the  evil  habits  of  the  one,  and  to* prevent  or 
remedy  the  bad  propensities  of  the  other.  The  shape,  growth, 
and  symmetry  of  both  must  be  scrupulously  attended  to ;  the 
wildness  of  their  natures  controlled ;  and  the  most  efficient 
means  applied,  to  render  them  productive.  The  tender  sap- 
ling must  be  trained  with  as  much  address  and  attention,  to 
render  it  profitable  for  timber,  or  beneficial  for  food,  as  the 
animal  must  be  educated  for  the  purposes  for  which  he  is 
designed.  In  either  case,  neglect  would  be  fatal ;  and  constant 
attention  can  alone  render  either  profitable. 

To  enumerate  the  various  other  analogies  between  the 
vegetable  and  animal  kingdom  would  swell  this  letter  to 
a  volume.  The  effects  of  cold  and  heat  upon  both,  either  in 
too  great  or  too  little  a  degree ;  excessive  moisture  or  dry- 
ness ;  too  much  or  too  little  exposure  to  air ;  the  difference 
of  climates,  of  food,  or  of  soils ;  pestiferous  air,  fogs,  smoke, 
and  vapours ;  not  omitting  the  accidents  to  which  each  are 
liable,  and  the  effects  from  wounds  and  other  injuries ;  these, 
and  many  others,  must  strike  the  most  superficial  dt)server 
as  common  to  both.  Nor  ought  I  to  omit  tihe  diseases  which 
are  common  to  both ;  such  as  tumours,  canker,  distortions, 
gout,  measles,  carbuncles,  ulcers,  fungi,  gangrenes,  and  exces* 
sive  bleeding :  but,  as  I  intend  to  show^  in  my  next  letter,  that 
the  diseases  in  both  are  occasioned  by  the  same  causes,  and 
produce  the  same  efiects ;  so  shall  I  then  demonstrate  that, 
by  keeping  in  view  the  distinction  between  the  animal  and 
vegetable  world,  as  consisting  in  the  absence*of  that  medullary 
substance  called  mind^  we  may  palliate  or  cure  most  of  the 
diseases  of  plants  by  remedies  analogous  to  those  applied  to 
the  material  or  vegetable  part  of  animals. 

A.  W.  K 


Art.  IV.    On  preserving  tender  Plants  in  Winter  by  means  of  the 
Temperature  of  Spring  Water,    By  Mr.  A.  Gorrie,  F.H.S. 

Sir, 

There  is  a  curious  coincidence  between  the  annual  mean 
temperature  in  the  open  air,  and  the  annual  mean  tempera- 
ture of  water  in  a  deep  spring  well  at  the  same  place.  In  a 
spring  well  of  that  description  at  Annat  Gardens,  I  find  the 
temperature  of  the  water  to  indicate  from  46**  to  4-7®  in  the 
winter  months,  unaffected  in  the  least  by  atmospheric  tem- 
perature, however  low  that  may  be.  As  spring  wells  are  fre- 
quently to  be  met  with,  and  are  always  desirable  appendages 
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to  a  fann-stead  or  cottage,  it  occurred  to  me  that  many  plantsj 
useful  to  the  cottager,  or  amusing  to  the  farmer's  wife  or 
daughters,  might  be  easily  preserved  in  the  winter  months,  in 
the  coldest  regions  of  Scotland,  by  that  class  of  people  whose 
finances  would  not  enable  them  to  erect  more  costly  structures 
for  the  purpose.  To  ascertain  how  far  this  theory  was  cor- 
rect, I  placed  a  small  frame  over  the  well  on  a  floor  of  deal 
2^  in.  wide  by  1  in.  thick,  and  l^in.  between  each  spar,  to 
admit  of  the  heat  rising  in  the  frame  from  the  water.  Know- 
ing that  glass  would  not  be  purchased  by  that  class  whose 
advantage  I  had  in  view,  I  covered  the  sash  with  cotton  wrap- 
per at  ^d.  per  yard,  aiid  in  the  frame  I  placed  pots  of  cauli- 
flowers, lettuce,  pelargoniums  of  different  sorts,  Chrysanthe- 
mum indicum.  Primula  sinensis,  &c.  The  circumambient  air 
is  generally,  as  might  be  supposed,  nearly  saturated  with  mois-< 
ture ;  and,  consequently,  fresh  air  has  to  be  admitted  as  fre- 
quently as  possible.  The  vegetables  and  plants  continue  fresh, 
and  the  Pelargonium  odoratissimum  has  been  all  along  in 
flower;  and  I  am  fully  convinced  that,  where  such  spring  can 
be  rendered  available,  by  means  of  a  cut  2  ft.  deep,  2  ft.  wide, 
with  2  or  3-inch  ofisets  at  each  side  of  the  rill  to  support  the 
ends  of  boxes  9-in.  wide  and  4  or  5  in.  deep,  placed  within  2  in. 
of  each  other  over  the  rill,  into  which  boxes  lettuce  and  cauli-^ 
flower  plants,  chiccory,  &c.,  might  be  planted,  the  whole  to 
be  covered  over  with  hoops  and  loose  matting  to  prevent  the 
descent  of  what  meteorologists  call  frigorific  pulsation,  a  win- 
ter conservatory  might  be  easily  constructed  on  one  spring, 
for  the  use  of  a  whole  vill^e.  As  the  rill  brings  a  continual 
flow  of  water  at  the  temperature  of  46°  or  47®,  the  earth  in  the 
box  will  always  be  kept  considerably  above  the  freezing  point 
in  the  coldest  nights.  It  may  also  be  useful  for  nurserymen 
and  others  for  preserving  cauliflower  plants,  which  in  this 
country  are  always  scarce  and  high-priced  in  the  spring 
months.  A  glass  covei;^  when  it  can  be  obtained,  will  be  of  in- 
finite advantage,  and  will  admit  of  a  greater  variety  of  tender 
plants  for  preservation.  I  am.  Sir,  &c. 

Annat  Gardensj  February  4.  1830.  .  A.  Gobrie. 


Art.  V.  Method  of  destroying  the  A'catua  or  Red  Spider^  Slugs^ 
and  other  Insects  on  Plants,  without  injuring  the  Leaves.  By 
N.T. 

Sir, 

As  the  time  approaches  in  which  insects  begin  to  make 
their  appearance  on  hot-*-house  and  green-house  plants,  you 
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perhaps  will  not  object  to  insert  another  recipe  for  destroying 
them,  in  addition  to  the  many  which  have  already  appeared 
in  the  Gardener's  Magazine.  In  all  the  recipes  for  destroy- 
ing ^cari  which  I  have  seen,  sulphur  is  an  ingredient ;  this, 
in  its  crude  state,  will  not  unite  with  the  liquids  used  for  jthat 
purpose,  and  therefore  it  can  have  little  or  no  effect,  except 
when  applied  as  a  wash  on  the  heated  flues  of  a  house.  In 
order  to  make  it  unite  with  soapsuds,  tobacco  water,  and  other 
liquids  usually  made  use  of  for  destroying  insects,  it  must  be 
converted  into  a  sulphuret,  by  boiling  it  with  lime  or  an 
alkaline  salt,  as  in  the  following  mixture,  which  expeditiously 
and  effectually  destroys  the  red  spider,  by  merely  immersing 
the  plant,  or  part  infested,  in  the  mixture :  — 

Common  soft;  soap  half  an  ounce,  sulphuret  of  lime  *  one 
ounce  by  measure  (or  two  table  spoonfuls),  soft  water  (hot) 
one  ale  quart.  The  soap  and  sulphuret  to  be  first  well  mixed 
with  an  iron  or  wooden  spoon,  in  the  same  manner  as  a  mix- 
ture of  egg  and  oil  is  made  for  a  salad ;  the  hot  water  is  then 
to  be  added  by  degrees,  stirring  the  mixture  well  with  a 
painter's  brush,  as  in  making  a  lather,  by  which  means  a 
uniform  fluid  will  be  obtained,  like  whey,  without  any  sedi- 
ment, which  may  be  used  as  soon  as  it  is  cool  enough  to  bear 
the  hand  in  it. 

This  mixture  will  destroy  every  insect  usuall  v  found  in  the 
green-house,  by  mere  immersion,  except  the  Coccus,  or  scaly 
insect,  which  adheres  so  closely  to  the  stem,  or  under  side  of 
the  leaf,  that  the  mixture  cannot  reach  its  vulnerable  parts ; 
therefore,  in  this  case,  the  mixture  must  be  applied  with  a 
brush  that  will  dislodge  the  insect  If  the  mixture  be  put 
into  a  wooden  bowl,  or  any  other  shallow  vessel,  small  plants 
in  pots,  and  the  leaves  and  branches  of  larger  ones,  and  of 
fruit  trees,  may  be  easily  immersed  in  it  by  pressing  them 
down  with  the  hand. 

The  above  mixture  will  not  destroy  the  black  A'phides  of 
the  cherry  tree,  nor  the  green  A'phides  of  the  plum  tree,  by 
immersing  the  leaves  iind  branches  in  it ;  there  being  an  oili- 
ness  on  these  insects  which  prevents  its  adhering  to  them. 
It  will  destroy  them  by  applying  it  with  a  brush ;  but  this  is 
too  tedious  a  process.  It  has  been  recommended^  by  writers 
on  horticulture,  to  wash  these  and  other  fruit  trees  against 

*  The  sulphuret  of  lime  is  easily  made  in  the  following  manner :  —  Take 
of  floiir  of  sulphur  one  ounce ;  fresh  lime,  finely  sifted,  two  ounces ;  soft 
water  a  quart ;  boil  the  mixture  in  an  iron  vessel  about  a  quarter  of  an 
hour,  frequently  stirring  it  after  it  begins  to  boil ;  let  it  stand  to  settle,  and 
pour  off  tne  clear  liquor.  If  it  is  not  used  on  the  same  day,  it  must  be  put 
into  a  bottle  fiUed  with  it,  and  be  well  corked ;  for,  if  it  be  exposed  to  the 
air,  it  will  soon  attract  oxygen,  and  will  then  curdle  the  soap,  and  smear 
the  plants  with  a  white  substance,  which  is  not  easily  washed  off. 
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walls,  before  the  leaves  and  buds  appear,  with  mixtures  which 
cannot  be  safely  applied  after ;  for  which  purpose  the  above 
mixture,  with  the  addition  of  spirits  of  turpentine,  is  likely 
to  succeed  as  well  as  any  other,  or  better :  but  I  have  not  yet 
had  an  opportunity  of  giving  it  a  trial.  Half  an  ounce,  by 
measure,  of  spirks  of  turpentine  being  first  well  mixed  with  the 
soap,  and  the  sulphuret  and  water  added  as  before ;  or  the 
wash  may  be  made  stronger,  by  adding  twice  the  quantity  of 
each  ingredient  to  the  same  quantity  of  water. 

For  destroying  slugs  and  worms  there  is  no  recipe  so 
simple,  attended  with  so  little  trouble,  and,  when  properly 
applied,  so  effectual,  as  common  lime-water.  The  plants  on 
which  the  slugs  are  found  must  be  watered  with  it  twice  at 
least,  at  an  interval  of  three  or  four  minutes.  If  you  place 
three  or  four  slugs  on  the  ground,  and  pour  lime-water  on 
them  from  a  watering-pan,  you  will  soon  perceive  them  throw- 
ing off  a  kind  of  slough,  and  after  that  crawling  away ;  but  if 
you  sprinkle  them  again  with  the  lime-water,  they  will  not 
be  able  to  throw  off  another  slough,  and  soon  die  after  the 
second  operation.  When  a  person  has  therefore  watered  as 
many  plants  as  takes  up  the  time  of  three  or  four  minutes,  he 
must  turn  back  to  the  place  where  he  began,  and  water  them 
again. 

Lime-water,  for  this  purpose,  may  be  etoily  made  so  as  to 
be  always  ready.  Into  a  trough,  containing  about  fifty-five 
gallons  of  water,  throw  in  two  or  three  shovelfuls  of  lime, 
stir  it  up  three  or  four  times  on  that  day,  and  the  next  day 
the  liquor  is  clear  and  fit  for  use,  and  will  continue  to  an- 
swer the  purpose  for  some  time,  without  adding  any  fresh 
lime,  by  stirring  it  up  again  before  it  is  used,  and  letting  it 
settle.  If  the  lime-water  be  of  sufficient  strength,  it  will  de- 
stroy the  large  grey  snail  with  twice  watering,  and  all  worms 
that  are  out  of  the  ground  at  the  time  of  watering,  and  it 
wiU  not  injure  the  most  tender  plant  when  used  in  a  clear 
state.  I  am.  Sir,  &c. 

February,  1830.  N.  T. 


Art.  VI.  On  the  Birch  Bind  of  the  American  Indians^  and  the 
Uses  to  which  it  might  he  applied  in  Gardening,  Id  a  Letter  from 
Mr.  Hawthorn,  of  the  Honourable  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  to 
Mr.  Baillie  of  Dropmore  Gardens ;  with  a  Note  by  Mr.  Baillie. 

Sir, 

Having  some  time  ago  spoken  to  you  on  the  subject  of 
birch  rind,  and  suggested  its  application  in  horticultural  prac- 
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tice,  I  venture  in  a  simple  manner  to  relate  what  I  have  wit- 
nessed with  regjard  to  the  usefulness  of  this  rind,  and  in  my 
humble  opinion  the  many  ways  in  which  it  might  be  applied 
in  our  gardens. 

The  settlements  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  are  sup- 
plied vith  this  rind  by  the  Indians*  The  Europeans  never 
venture  to  peel  it  from  the  tree,  for  in  this  process  much 
skill  and  ingenuity  must  be  displayed,  otherwise  the  trees  soon 
become  weak,  and  in  a  few  years  perish. 

It  is  part  of  the  Indian's  study  (unless  when  signals  are 
made),  and  particularly  of  the  inland  tribes,  to  watch  with 
care  the  growth  of  this  beautiful  tree,  the  height  of  which  may 
be  judged  by  the  circumference,  as  the  first-rate  trees  measure 
from  18  to  20  ft.  round.  The  rind,  on  an  average,  is  half  an 
inch  thick,  and  this  is  reduced  in  a  most  scientific  and  easy 
manner  by  a  people  whom  we  are  accustomed  to  call  savages. 
They  begin  by  separating  the  outside  rough  and  knotty  parts 
from  the  more  delicate,  which,  when  prepared,  tney  use  for 
tentings  or  tent  coverings,  small  and  large  baskets,  and  various 
other  utensils.  The  rind  next  the  outer  bark  is  principally 
used  for  large  and  small  canoes  ;  the  latter  will  carry  20  cwt. 
They  also  construct  measures  of  it,  which  will  hold  from  one 
to  two  bushels,  and  are  exceedingly  light  and  durable.  But 
as  that  part  which  is  used  as  tenting  appears  to  me  of  most 
importance  to  the  horticulturist,  I  will  endeavour  to  explain 
how  the  tenting  is  formed,  and  its  use  amongst  the  Indians, 
and  leave  it  to  the  decisiod  of  the  amateur  and  gardener  how 
far  it  might  be  useful  in  our  gardens.  I  have  frequently  seen 
the  Indian,  his  wife  and  children,  forming  this  covering,  which 
generally  consists  of  four  lengths,  each  length  1 2  ft.,  and  the 
width  4  ft.  The  making  is  simple,  but  no  European  was  ever 
known  to  me  that  could  finish  off  one  to  answer  the  purposes 
with  the  readiness  and  nicety  of  the  natives.  The  women  sew 
the  lengths  together  with  roots  which  the  children  procure  in 
the  woods  2  these  undergo  the  process  of  barking,  cleaning, 
and  dividing.  The  men  frame  each  separate  length  at  botn 
ends,  so  that  any  convenient  length  or  breadth  might  be 
obtained.  The  utility  of  the  rind  tents  is  acknowledged  by 
the  hunter  and  traveller  of  North  America.  They  are  used 
throughout  the  year ;  but  during  the  hot  months  of  June,  July, 
and  August  they  are  found  particularly  comfortable,  and  are 
easily  removed  from  place  to  place.  The  rain  may  descend  in 
torrents,  but  all  beneath  are  safe  from  the  storm. 

I  have  seen  an  Indian  tent  forming  a  circle  of  60  ft.,  and 
10  ft,  high,  covered  in  the  short  space  of  half  an  hour ;  so  that 
flower  beds  containing  choice  roots  or  plants  might  thus  be 
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defended  from  frost  and  heavy  rains,  particularly  the  latter, 
which  do  so  much  injury  to  our  half  hardy  shrubs  and  trees. 
There  are  many  other  purposes  in  gardening  to  which  this 
rind  mi^ht  be  applied  that  will  readily  suggest  themselves  to 
practical  men. 

My  motive  in  bringing  this  article  into  notice  is  to  serve  the 
public,  trusting  that  it  will  one  day  or  other  become  a  national 
benefit.  I  am.  Sir,  &c. 

Hamlet  Halsay  Hawthorn. 
Mr.  Baillie,  Dropmore  Gardens. 

Sir,  . 

Having  mentioned  this  article  to  several  of  my  friends  and 
acquaintances,  they,  as  well  as  myself,  were  of  opinion  that 
the  rind  might  be  highly  usefril  in  horticultural  practice,  and 
applied  with  advantage  in  a  great  many  ways  not  enumerated 
in  the  above  communication.  From  many  that  suggest  them- 
selves the  following  are  abstracted :  — 

1st,  As  a  durable  substitute  for  the  portable  marquees  in 
use  in  the  pleasure-grounds  Qf  British  gardens ;  the  materials 
of  which,  as  at  present  constructed,  being  inadequate  to  the 
purpose  to  which  they  are  applied,  viz.  to  repel  heavy  rains 
and  intense  sunshine.  These  tentings  may  also  demand  the 
particular  attention  of  the  florist,  as  affording,  in  my  opinion, 
excellent  materials  for  protecting  tulip  bed»  from  heavy  rains 
in  winter,  by  rolling  them  up  and  down,  as  circumstances 
might  require.  To  stages  of  carnations,  auriculas,  &c.,  they 
might  be  applied  with  advantage  either  for  shade  or  shelter. 

2dly,  Ranges  of  pine  and  melon  pits  and  frames  might  be 
safely  defended  from  rain  and  frost  by  a  roll  of  this  kind,  as 
also  pots  of  alpine  and  other  plants  that  suffer  more  from  wet 
than  cold  during  our  winter  months. 

Sdly,  Portable  copings  for  garden  walls  might  also  be  con- 
structed of  this  article,  which  would  defend  peach  and  apricot 
blossoms  from  rain  and  spring  frost.  This  rind  might  also 
prove  a  good  substitute  for  the  wicker  protectors  now  in  use 
for  half-hardy  trees  and  shrubs.  In  tfie  kitchen-garden  its 
utility  is  also  apparent.  Beds  of  such  vegetables  as  are  readily 
injured  by  frost,  by  being  previously  arranged  and  planted  so 
as  to  admit  of  two  rolls  of  this  kind,  of  4?  ft.  wide  and  of  any 
given  length,  being  run  along  a  few  hazel  or  other  rods  arched 
across  them ;  rows  of  early  peas  and  beans ;  beds  of  cauli- 
flower, broccoli,  lettuce,  potatoes,  &c.,  might  be  readily  and 
securely  protected  in  this  way ;  and  a  few  square  yards  of  this 
rind,  placed  in  a  favourable  quarter  of  the  kitchen-garden, 
would  assist  in  ripening  abundance  of  tomatoes  for  a  large 
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family,  and  obviate  the  pernicious  practice  of  planting  them 
near  choice  fruit  trees,  &c. 

In  order  to  ascertain  whether  this  birch  rind  could  be 
obtained  through  means  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  and, 
if  attainable,  the  price  per  yard  or  cwt,  so  as  to  warrant  its 
application  to  the  purposes  above  stated;  and  whether  its 
durability  would  render  it  superior  to  the  various  coverings  . 
now  in  use ;  an  application  was  made  to  the  governor  of  the 
above  company,  by  Mr.  Hawthorn,  for  a  sample  of  this  rind, 
before  the  sailing  of  the  company's  ships  for  the  Bay  last 
season;  and,  as  portions  of  this  rind  are  generally  kept  at  the 
company's  forts,  a  small  quantity,  for  examination  and  trial, 
was  confidently  expected,  and  the  return  of  the  ships  to  Bri-  * 
tain  was  looked  for  with  much  anxiety.  The  ships  returned 
in  November  last,  however,  but  without  the  much  wished  for 
sample  of  the  birch  rind.  Our  hopes  are  therefore  completely 
frustrated  for  the  present,  but  we  still  entertain  the  hope  that, 
at  no  very  distant  period,  enough  may  be  obtained  to  make 
the  experiment. 

I  am.  Sir,  yours,  &c. 

William  Baillie» 

Dropmore  Gardens^  Dec.  22*  1829. 


Art.  VIl.  Remarks  on  planting  Trees  and  Shrubs  in  Masses  of  one 
Species,   By  William  Spence,  Esq.  F.L.S. 

Sir, 

I  NOW  perform  the  half  promise  which  I  gave  you,  to  lay 
before  your  readers  the  impression  made  on  me  by  the 
various  examples  which  I  have  seen,  in  the  course  of  several 
extensive  tours  in  Germany  in  the  last  three  years,  of  the 
new  plan  of  planting  trees  and  shrubs  in  pleasure-grounds,  in 
masses  of  the  same  species :  premising,  that  neither  my  health 
nor  acquaintance  with  the  subject  permits  me  to  attempt  to  go 
deeply  into  it,  and  that  I  do  not  mean  to  enter  into  any  con- 
troversy concerning  it;  my  sole  aim  being  to  state  my  own 
feelings,  without  at  all  setting  them  up  as  a  standard  of  taste, 
or  even  always  pretending  to  give  critical  reasons  for  them. 

Formality  and  insipidity  are  so  often  the  characteristics  of 
the  old  style  of  planting  trees,  designed  for  ornament,  in  a 
regular  and  uniform  intermixture  of  the  several  species  em- 
ployed, that  I  approached  the  first  examples  of  a  different 
system  with  a  strong  prejudice  in  jts  favour.  But  I  must 
frankly  confess  that,  after  examining  a  great  variety  of  speci- 
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mens  of  the  new  style,  it  seemed  to  me,  wherever  pushed,  as 
it  often  is,  to  its  extreme  limits,  to  be  even  more  insipid  and 
formal  than  the  old  one ;  the  masses  of  trees,  when  insulated 
and  distant,  looking  as  lumpish  and  pudding-like  as  any  clumps 
that  deform  an  English  park,  and  when  connected  with  their 
masses,  having  almost  invariably  a  meagre  effect,  utterly 
devoid  of  that  variety  of  outline  and  contrast  of  light  and 
shade  so  essential  to  picturesque  beauty;  and  the  masses  of 
shrubs  resembling  clipped  hedges  more  than  any  thing  else. 
It  would  lead  me  too  far  to  cite  instances,  but  I  may  give  one 
of  a  shrubbery  designed  to  ornament  a  very  handsome  public 
building,  which  may  serve  for  all  the  rest  This  shrubbery 
was  planted  in  the  following  .manner :  —  First  came  a  mass  of 
lilacs  for  about  20  ft.  in  length,  then  one  of  mock  orange  for 
15  ft«,  next  one  of  laburnum  for  about  25  ft.,  and  afterwards 
masses  of  about  the  same  extent  of  privet,  acacia,  and  various 
species  of  C6mus,  i^i^bus,  and  other  common  shrubs.  As  all 
these  masses,  now  grown  to  the  ordinary  height  of  the  shrubs^ 
had  been  originally  closely  planted  with  plants  of  the  same 
size,  each  mass  formed  a  hedge,  as  regular  sis  if  clipped,  a 
step  higher  or  lower  than  the  adjoining  mass,  and  the  whole 
precisely  resembled  the  shrub  beds  of  a  nursery,  being  not 
one  whit  more  interesting  or  more  varied,  except  by  the 
autumnal  decay  of  all  the  under  leaves  of  some  of  the 
masses,  which  then  resembled  a  cr6wded  plantation  of  goose- 
berry bushes,  ravaged  by  caterpillars.  Insulated  clumps  of 
shrubs,  which  I  saw  in  dmerent  places,  planted  on  the  same 
principle,  with  but  one  species  in  each  clump,  could  be  com- 
pared to  nothing  so  aptly  as  to  dunghills  clothed  with  a  rank 
vegetation  of  weeds,  which,  at  a  distance,  they  so  exactly 
resembled,  that  this  was  the  comparison  which  a  boy  of  four* 
teen,  along  with  me,  immediately  made  when  asked  what  he 
thought  they  were  most  like,  though  he  had  no  hint  that  the 
same  idea  had  previously  occurred  to  myself. 

In  giving  these  as  the  impressions  made  on  myself  by 
various  specimens  of  the  new  style  of  planting,  I  by  no  means 
wish  it  to  be  inferred  that  M.  Sckell,  or  whoever  was  the 
original  author  of  the  new  system,  is  answerable  for  the  very 
obvious  defects  pointed"  out.  Though  I  think  the  system  thus 
bad  when  pushed  to  an  extreme,  I  have  seen  many  instances  in 
which  its  partial  adoption,  — that  is  to  say,  where  one  species 
of  tree  or  shrub  was  made  to  predominate  in  certain  quarters 
of  the  pleasure-ground,  but  with  an  admixture  of  others 
sufficient  to  give  due  relief  and  contrast,  —  had  the  happiest 
efiPect:  and  I  think  it  probable,  judging  from  the  park  at 
Munich,  laid  out,  at  the  suggestion  of  Count  Rumford,  by 
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M.  Sckell,  that  this  last-mentioned  modification  is  that  which 
this  eminent  landscape-gardener  has  recommended,  and  that 
much  of  what  is  objectionable  in  other  quarters  is  chargeable 
on  imitators  of  his  style,  who,  as  is  so  generally  the  case, 
have  pushed  the  system  of  their  master  &rther  dian  he  in- 
tended. 

It  is  to  these  imitators  I  would  beg  to  suggest,  that,  in  taking 
nature,  as  they  profess,  for  their  patterp,  they  have  deviated, 
in  two  respects,  very  widely  from  this  confessedly  only  safe 
guide  to  aU  that  is  lovely  in  scenery. 

Their  first  error  consists  in  planting  their  masses  (com- 
posed of  either  trees  or  shrubs  of  one  species)  with  individuals 
of  the  same  age  and  height^  and  too  closely  together,  which  can 
only  lead  to  lumpish  forms,  devoid  of  all  variety  of  outline. 
A  uiick  natural  wood  of  young  fir  trees,  for  example,  all  of 
the  same  height,  may,  when  old,  be  grand  and  sublime,  but 
can  at  no  age  be  considered  beautifiil ;  while,  as  I  have  seen 
repeated  instances  in  Germany,  a  young  wood  of  fir  trees,  of 
one  species  (as  the  spruce  fir),  planted  by  nature  to  succeed 
an  old  one,  — where  you  see  a  group  composed  of  one  tree 
20  ft.  high  and  others  of  various  heights  down  to  1  ft.,  and 
other  groups  varying  in  every  possible  combination  of  height 
and  the  number  of  individiuds  composing  them,  and  the  whole 
partially  separated  by  irregular  glades  of  grass  and  yet  united 
into  a  whole  by  scattered  and  single  trees,  —  may  be  often  at 
once  extremely  beautiful  and  picturesque. 

But,  however  interesting  such  a  wood  of  one  species  may  be, 
it  must,  I  think,  be  considered  inferior  to  a  similar  natural 
wood  of  several  species,  such  as  the  New  Forest  in  Hamp- 
shire for  example,  with  which  no  woods  that  I  have  seen  in 
Germany  can,  in  my  opinion,  at  all  compare ;  and  simply  for 
this  reason,  that,  in  addition  to  the  above-mentioned  variety, 
proceeding  from  grouping,  age,  size,  &c.,  you  have  also  that 
arising  from  variety  of  species  :  and  this  is  the  second  point  in 
which  the  new  system,  as  generally  practised,  seems  to  fail. 
In  the  New  Forest  w€  find  in  one  quarter  one  kind  of  tree 
predominate,  in  another  quarter  another ;  in  one  part  chiefly 
oaks,  in  another  hollies,  and  so  on :  but  yet  the  predominat- 
ing species  is  scarcely  ever  exclusive^  l)ut  always  so  grouped 
and  contrasted  or  relieved  with  other  species,  both  of  trees 
and  shrubs,  as  wholly  to  avoid  that  formal  sameness  which  is 
the  general  result  of  modem  planting  in  masses  ^of  but  one 
species. 

Much  of  what  is  said  above  is  equally  applicable  to  the 
modem  fashion  of  planting  the  flower  clumps  of  the  garden 
and  pleasure-ground  with  but  one  kind  of  flower-  The  efiect. 
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'in  my  opinion,  is  almost  always  bad :  there  is  as  much  glare 
and  want  of  relief  in  a  great  bed  of  roses,  geraniums,  irises, 
&c.,  as  in  the  old  plan  of  indiscriminate  mixture  of  small 
patches  of  many  species ;  and  with  less  variety.  A  collection 
of  mere  roses  is  doubtless  highly  interesting  when  judiciously 
arranged  by  a  mixture  of  tall  and  low  growing  species  of 
various  tints  of  colour,  and  the  whole  set  off  by  the  dark 
green  of  trees  and  shrubs  in  the  background,  as  in  the  superb 
collection  of  the  King  of  Prussia  *,  at  his  delightful  country 
palace  on  the  Pfauen  Insel  (Peacock  Island),  near  Potsdam, 
which  does  such  credit  to  his  head  gardener,  M.  Fintelmann, 
and  which  I  had  the  high  gratification  of  seeing  in  full  splen- 
dour in  July  last :  but  a  clump  solely  of  the  China  or  any 
other  kind  of  rose,  as  is  often  seen  in  the  midst  of  a  grass 
plot,  seems  to  me  as  glaring  as  would  be  a  nosegay  wholly  of 
roses ;  and  in  the  case  of  irises,  &c.,  there  is  the  further  great 
objection,  that  a  week's  display  in  spring  is  purchased  with 
months  of  subsequent  barrenness  and  deformity.  Two  points 
seem  clearly  required  in  a  flower  clump  :  1st,  that  it  should 
present  a  succession  of  flowers;  and,  2dly,  that  these  should 
be  contrasted  and  relieved  by  a  due  intermixture  of  green,  just 
as  the  native  taste  of  the  veriest  peasant  tells  him  is  requisite 
in  the  bouquet  which  he  offers  his  mistress.  On  this  principle 
were  formed  the  flower  clumps  in  the  pleasure-grounds  at 
Wilhelmshbhe,  the  superb  country  residence  of  the  Elector 
of  Hesse-Cassel,  which  I  saw  last  June,  and  the  beautiful 
effect  of  which  it  was  impossible  not  to  admire.  The  centre 
of  each  was  occupied  by  tall-growing  plants,  not  yet  in  flower, 
and  other  portions  of  the  surface  by  smaller  ones,  and  between 
these  were  planted  double  stocks,  purple,  scarlet,  and  white, 

♦  One  feature  of  this  collection,  which  was  purchased  bv  the  King  of 
Prussia,  from  the  banker  (or  his  heirs")  who  originally  made  it,  for  (if  I 
recollect  right)  8000  dollars  (1200/.),  deserves  mention.  The  tree  roses 
(those  grafted  on  tall  stems)  were  not  planted  as  single  and  detached  trees, 
as  thev  are  so^ofben  seen,  when  they  can  claim  no  other  merit  than  the 
childish  singularity  of  looking  like  rose-bushes  stuck  on  the  end  of  long 
sticks,  but  were  intermixed  with  the  rest,  their  stems  being  concealed  by 
other  tall-growing  kinds,  and  thus  increasing  the  variety  of  outline  of  the 
whole  mass;  the  only  rational  purpose  to  which  these  trees  can  be 
applied.  Pfkuen  Insel  more  resembles  an  English  park  than  any  other 
ornamented  place  I  have  seen  on  the  Continent,  both  as  to  its  trees,  many 
of  which  are  very  fine,  and  its  turf,  which,  at  the  hot  season,  when  I  saw 
it,  had  all  the  verdant  freshness  of  spring.  To  keep  it,  however,  in  this 
state,  as  the  soil  is  very  sandy,  requires  constant  irrigation,  for  which  pur- 
pose, and  for  watering  the  whole,  not  less  than  8000  cubic  feet  of  water  are 
m  siunmer  daily  raised  b^  a  steam-^gine,  and,  after  falling  from  a  hand* 
some  fountain,  are  distributed  to  every  part  of  the  park  and  pleasure- 
grounds,  which  are  kept  in  admirable  order,  and  reflect  the  highest  credit  on 
M.  Fintelmann. 
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in  considerable  masses  of  each  colour,  and  other  flowers  (of 
which  I  forget  the  sorts)  of  higher  growth  above  them,  and 
of  lower  growth  beneath  them,  all  in  pretty  large  patches  of 
each,  the  whole  being  set  oflP  in  tenfold  beauty  by  the  happy 
intermixture,  in  every  part,  of  the  green  leaves  of  the  plants 
which  were  next  to  flower. 

To  obviate  the  bad  effects  of  decayed  flowers,  perhaps  the 
best  plan  of  ornamental  flower  clumps,  where  expense  is  not 
regarded,  would  be  to  have  them  partly  planted  with  ever- 
greens of  low  growth,  or  kept  low  by  pruning ;  and  between 
these  to  transfer  from  the  pots  in  which  they  had  been  raised, 
the  finest  flowers  of  each  season  just  taken  on  the  point  of 


removed  and  replaced  with  others  as  soon  as  they  had  done 
flowering,  so  as  always  to  have  a  new  and  brilliant  display  at 
all  periods  of  the  year,  and  at  the  same  time  a  due  contrast 
of  a  more  sober  colour  from  the  intermixed  evergreens. 

In  the  new  plan  of  planting  flowers,  as  of*  trees,  the  pro- 
fessed object  is  a  more  close  imitation  of  nature ;  but  it  may 
be  doubted  whether  the  object  is  better  attained  in  one  case 
than  the  other.  It  is  true  that  we  more  frequently  see  wild 
flowers  growing  in  masses  than  singly,  but  these  masses  are 
seldom  large,  and  are  almost  constantly  more  or  less  inter- 
mixed with,  or  skirted  by,  other  plants.  Take,  for  example, 
the  common  starwort  (Stellaria  £rol6stea),  which  is  so  great  an 
ornament  of  our  hedge  banks  in  spring.  The  tufls  in  which 
it  grows  rarely  exceed  a  square  foot  or  two  in  extent,  and  have 
almost  always  a  border  of  Z^'chnis,  ^Erysimum,  or  other  plants 
with  abundant  foliage,  besides  the  shrubs  of  the  hedge  and 
bank  as  a  background,  to  contrast  with  and  set  off  the  beau- 
ties of  its  flowers,  which,  thus  half  displayed,  it  will  scarcely 
be  denied,  are  far  mote  attractive  than  if  crowded  into  one 
large  staring  mass,  in  a  single  bed,  as  in  the  modern  fashion. 
In  like  manner,  how  rarely  do  we  see  the  foxglove,  when 
adorning  our  heaths  in  its  utmost  profusion,  collected  into 
large  unvaried  masses  !  and  if  such  accidentally  occur,  though 
we  may  for  a  moment  be  attracted  by  their  brilliant  singularity, 
it  is  not  on  them  that  the  eye  delights  to  dwell,  but  on  the 
smaller  groups  of  various  heights  half  concealed  by  the  ferns 
oi*  brambles  from  amidst  which  they  spring,  and  which,  like 
the  frame  of  a  picture,  enhance  their  natural  beauty. 

I  may  conclude  these  desultory  remarks  by  observing,  that, 
however  great  is  the  improvement  in  modem  gardening  by 
the  general  preference  and  adoption  of  the  English  or  natural 
style,  much  yet  remains  to  be  done  in  every  part  of  Europe 
to  give  to  this  style  its  full  effect  where  well  known,  and  to 


flowering,  in  sufficient 


colour,  and  to  be 
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extend  it  where  it  has  as  yet  made  little  way,  as  in  Italy; 
where,  for  one  Jardin  Anglais  that  is  met  with,  or  even  one 
genuine  specimen,  of  the  old  style,  such  as  the  fine  Boboli 
gardens  at  Florence,  attached  to  the  Grand  Duke's  palace, 
which  one  would  by  no  means  wish,  destroyed,  twenty  villas 
are  seen  with  gardens  "  built  rather  than  planted,'*  having 
little  of  vegetation  in  them  but  clipped  hedges  and  rows  of 
orange  trees  in  pots,  and,  in  a  country  where  the  summer  heat 
is  so  great,  increasing  it  by  the  glare  of  gravel  and  stone  walls, 
instead  of  obviating  its  inconvenience  by  profusion  of  trees 
and  luxuriance  of  shade. 

I  am.  Sir,  &c. 

Florence^  December  22.  1829.  W.  Spence. 


Art.  VIII.    Remarks,  on  Sir  Henry  Steuart's  Planter's  Guide, 
By   N   H. 

Sir, 

The  main  topics  of  conversation  at  this  time  are  Sir  Henry 
Steuart's  Planter* s  Guide^  the  ignorant  state  in  which  he  found 
gardeners,  and  the  enlightened  state  in  which  he  has  left 
them.  Not  that  I  have  any  objection  to  Sir  Henry  getting 
his  full  share  of  praise,  but  at  the  same  time  I  don't  see  why 
gardeners  should  sit  quiedy  down  after  a  hard  day's  planting, 
and  allow  this  great  meteor  of  the'  north  to  blaze  out  with 
such  impunity  as  to  sweep  it  all  up,  particularly  as  I  was  bred 
up  in  tiie  north  myself,  and  have  seen  feats  of  the  very 
same  description  performed  at  sundry  places  every  planting 
season  for  the  last  fifteen  years,  the  results  of  which  were  gene- 
rally satisfactory  to  both  proprietors  and  gardeners,  and  solely 
conducted  by  the  skill  and  industry  of  the  latter,  who,  I  have 
every  reason  to  believe,  scarce  ever  heard  of  Sir  Heiuy 
Steuart,  whatever  they  might  have  done  of  Lord  Fitz-Hard- 
ing.  For  my  part,  I  have  conducted  such  operations  every 
season,  more  or  less,  within  the  last  seven  years,  without  ever 
thinking  there  was  any  conjuring  in  it.  In  one  of  those  years 
I  changed  a  piece  of  bare  ground^  nearly  two  acres,  into  a 
plantation  consisting  of  oak,  ash,  elm,  beech,  birch,  lime,  firs, 
&c.,  the  average  height  of  which  was  from  5  ft.  to  20  ft.  and 
upwards ;  they  were  transported  about  a  mile,  nor  was  there 
a  single  death  amongst  them  that  I  remember.  They  are 
now  looking  equally  well,  nor  can  I  see  any  di£Perence  in  their 
size  from  those  that  were  left  in  the  plantations  from  which 
they  were  taken.    As  to  my  methods  of  taking  up  and  plants 
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ing9  I  shall  not  enlarge  upon  either,  as  every  gardener  knows 
that  his  trees  will  reward  him  for  whatever  pains  he  may  take 
in  the  removing  of  them :  but  this  I  shall  say,  that  I  always 
prefer  fresh  soil  to  the  old  that  would  adhere  to  the  roots ; 
and,  notwithstanding  that  I  never  yet  used  a  pick,  I  have 
always  used  three-prpng  forks  in  preference  to  spades ;  and 
when  the  tree  is  well  undermined,  I  cause  as  much  of  the 
earth  to  be  picked  out  from  between  the  roots  as  I  possibly 
can,  with  sharp-pointed  sticks,  with  which,  in  my  opinion,  a 
man  is  less  likely  to  injure  the  roots  than  with  a  pick,  as  he 
can  humour  his  hand  to  the  position  of  the  roots^  either  on 
this  side  or  on  that,  above  or  below  them,  which  he  could  not 
do  so  nicely  with  a  pick.  In  this  way  the  trees  are  nearly,  or 
entirely,  freed  from  the  earth  which  would  otherwise  adhere 
to  them,  the  weight  of  which,  in  my  opinion,  only  tends  to 
rack  and  sprain  me  roots.  By  this  method  I  have  removed 
large  trees,  some  roots  of  which  I  followed  15ft.  from  the 
stem ;  but  this  is  by  no  means  necessary, .  although  I  have 
planted  many  that  required  a  pit  10ft.  over.  A  tree  with  such 
roots  as  this  I  have  planted  in  ground  well  prepared,  the  earth 
made  very  fine,  or  some  brought  on  purpose,  carefully  filled 
in  amongst  the  roots  and  fibres,  and  fastened  with  a  pot  or 
two  of  water,  which  carries  with  it  the  small  particles  of  earth 
and  sand,  and  by  that  means  fills  up  every  cavity^  so  that,  as 
soo|i  as  any  fibre  miakes  the  least  essay  it  catches  hold,  and 
one  mouth  begets  another,  and  so  on,  till  the  whole  is  in 
motion.  Should  it  be  required  to  take  any  off  the  branches, 
I  always  defer  it  till  the  following  season.  I  have  a  great 
respect  for  Mr.  Gorrie,  but  I  cannot  agree  with  him  in  cutting 
any  branches  off  fresh-planted  trees,  or  taking  the  leaves  off 
cuttings ;  in  fact,  I  have  fqund  cuttings,  without  a  leaf  removed, 
strike  much  better  than  those  which  were  stripped.  The  last 
three  years  I  have  particularly  remarked  this  in  striking  Eccre* 
mocarpus  scaber :  those  cuttings  struck  best  that  had  a  leaf 
or  a'  pair  remaining  at  the  very  joint  at  which  they  were  cut 
off,  and,  in  fact,  formed  plants  in  nearly  half  the  time  that 
those  did  which  had  them  removed.  *  This  sketch  of  my 
manner  and  ideas  of  planting,  &c.,  I  give  you,  and,  if  you  think 
proper,  the  world,  withoilt  any  thanks  to  Sir  Henry  Steuart 
or  Sir  Walter  Scott,  whose  paper  things  on  planting  I  have 
never  once  seen.  The  latter  must  recollect  that  gardeners  now 
are  very  different  men  from  what  they  were  in  the  days  of 
Andrew  Fairservice,  and  that  they  can  improve  their  minds 

*  This  is  proved  by  every-day  experience :  every  man  must  be  aware 
that  roots  make  brancnes^  and  branches  make  roots,  else  how  could  a  cut" 
ting  strike  root,  or  part  of  a  root  form  a  plant?  - 
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by  other  books  than  those  of  worthy  Mess  John  Quackleben's 
Momer  of  a  meet  Savour^  or  Doctor  Lightfoot,  however  pon- 
derous his  volume  might  have  been.  But  although  I  do  not 
return  thanks  to  any  of  our  northern  lights,  I  must  thank  the 
many  intelligent  gardeners  I  have  lived  under ;  and  last,  but 
not  least,  A  Discourse  on  Forest  Trees^  by  John  Evelyn,  Esq., 
in  my  possession,  where  he  tells  us  about  Count  Maurice, 

fovemor  of  BrazU,  planting  a  delicious  paradise  near  Fri- 
urg,  containing  600  cocoa  trees  of  80  years'  growth,  and 
50  n.  high  to  the  nearest  bough.  These  he  wafted  on  floats 
and  engines  four  long  miles,  and  planted  so  luckily  that  they 
bore  abundantly  the  very  first  year.  Nor  hath  this  succeeded 
in  the  Indies  alone ;  Monsieur  de  Fait,  one  of  the  mareschals 
of  France,  hath,  with  huge  oaks,  done  the  like  at  Fait  He 
then  brings  it  nearer  home :  a  great  person  in  Devon  planted 
oaks  as  big  as  twelve  oxen  could  draw,  as  he  was  told  by  the 
Right  Honourable  Lord  Fitz-Harding,  who  hath  himself 
practised  the  removing  of  great  oaks  by  a  particular  address,  • 
extremely  ingenious,  and  worthy  the  communication :  he  then 
states  what  this  is :  — Choose  a  tree  as  big  as  your  thigh,  remove 
the  earth  from  about  it,  cut  through  all  the  coUatenu  roots,  till,* 
with  a  competent  strength,  you  can  force  it  down  upon  one 
side,  so  as  to  come  with  your  axe  at  the  tap-root,  cut  that  ofi^, 
re-dress  your  tree,  and  so  let  it  stand,  covered  about  with  the 
mould  you  loosened  from  it  till  the  next  year,  or  longer  if  you 
think  good ;  then  take  it  up  at  a  fit  seasdn,  it  will  likely  have 
drawn  new  tender  roots,  apt  to  take,  and  sufiicient  for  the 
tree,  wheresoever  you  shall  transplant  it,  8tc.  &c.  Now,  where 
can  there  be  the  least  doubt  that  many  gardeners  in  Scotland 
have  read  this  work,  and  acted  upon  it,  long  ere  they  heard  of 
Sir  Henry  Steuart  ? — at  any  rate,  I  know  some  that  did.  But, 
to  prove  that  there  are  many  of  these  new  discoveries  which 
are  perfectly  old  to  a  number  of  gardeners,  if  your  correspond- 
ent who  gives  his  trees  a  top-dressing  of  stones  would  look 
into  Virgil,  Georg.  ii.,  he  will  there  find  it  described  as  a  thing 
very  commonly  done ;  and  if  Mr.  Billington  will  look  into 
Evelyn's  Sylva^  he  will  see  that  he  recommends  rubbing  off  the 
buds,  or  else  the  very  young  branches ;  any  thing  else  makes 
him  shudder,  except  where  they  have  been  neglected.  He 
quotes  Lawson,  who  published  in  1597,  who  says  he  can 
form  a  tree  into  any  shape  or  form,  with  a  fine  clear  stem, 
without  any  wounds,  by  following  it  up  fi"om  infancy.  All 
this  clearly  proves  to  me  that  these  things  have  all  been  seen 
and  acted  upon  before,  and  gardeners  are  not  ignorant  of 
them  at  this  day :  but  I  agree  with  Quercus  that  it  is  not  gar- 
deners or  wood-foresters  that  are  to  blame  for  the  ill-pruned 
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trees ;  for  we  often  see  that  it  is  the  gentlemen  themselves,  for 
employing  such  fellows  as  old  coachmen,  plough-wrights, 
and  gamekeepers,  all  of  whom  I  have  seen  cutting  and  chop- 
ping where  they  pleased ;  they  not  being  fit  for  any  thing 
else,  and  it  was  thought  any  blockhead  could  superintend  that 
sort  of  work,  I  hope  all  gardeners  will  .join  with  me  in 
returning  thanks  to  Anon.,  who  (if  it  is  Mr.  Sang)  is  a  kind 
good  man,  and  I  am  only  sorry  to  say  I  have  not  seen  him 
these  eight  years. 

I  remain,  Sir,  &c, 
— 5,  February  15.  1830.   N   h. 


Art.  IX.    On  planting  and  pruning  Forest  Trees,    By  Mr.  John 
•  HoWDEN,  hitherto  known  as  Agronome. 

Sir, 

Having  been  very  fond  of  reading  ever  since  I  could  read, 
which  is  some  forty  years  ago,  I  have  frequently  been  led  to 
change  my  opinions  on  various  subjects,  and  even  my  theo-< 
logical  opinions  among  the  others :  yet  there  is  one  opinion 
which  I  have  never  changed,  namely,  I  always  think  it  right 
to  read  or  hear  every  man's  opinion,  and  then  judge  for  my« 
self;  to  prove  all  things,  and  to  hold  fast  that  which  is 
good."  The  difference  of  opinion,  in  many  of  your  corre- 
spondents, respecting  the  management  of  forest  timber  trees, 
is  certainly  very  striking :  I  think  it  must  proceed  from  the 
different  soils,  climates,  &c.,  of  the  local  situations  of  the 
various  writers;  and  nothing  can  settle  such  disputes  but 
practical  experience  in  each  operator  in  his  own  place.  The 
letters  of  Mr.  Withers  must  appear  very  ridiculous  to  a  native 
of  Scotland  or  Wales,  or  of  the  moorlands  of  England.  It  is 
a  maxim  with  some,  only  to  plant  such  soils  as  will  not  pay  for 
cultivation ;  and  a  very  good  maxim  it  is,  provided  that  every 
nobleman  and  gentleman  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  would 
follow  it  up  by  another  maxim,  viz,  to  plant  every  acre  of 
their  estates  that  will  not  pay  for  cultivation.  (See  Encyc.  of 
Agr.'i  §  3631,  3632,  &c.)  It  is,  indeed,  a  national  disgrace  to 
see  so  many  tens  of  thousands  of  English  acres  unplanted,  and 
yet  scarcely  capable  of  maintaining  two  rabbits  per  acre ;  the 
whole  of  which,  if  planted  with  judgment,  that  is,  all  resinous 
trees  on  the  highest  grounds,  hard-wooded  trees  on  the  best 
ground,  and  sofl-wooded  trees  on  the  boggy  ground,  would 
afford  a  handsome  remuneration,  Trenchmg  such  land  is  not 
only  of  no  use,  but  is  really  hurtful,  where  there  are  only  a 
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few  inches  of  poor  soil  on  rock,  gravel,  or  grey  sanci,  as  void 
of  nurture  as  the  congealed  lava  from  Mount  Etna  or  Vesu- 
vius ;  yet  even  such  will  grow  many  of  the  pine  and  fir  tribes 
of  trees  better,  in  three  inches  of  soil,  than  if  planted  in  rich 
loam.  As  the  trees  grow,  the  soil  will  increase,  and  be  fit  for 
a  crop  of  oaks,  &c.,  by  the  time  that  the  pines  or  firs  are  pro- 
perly thinned  out  for  timber  trees.  Suppose  an  acre  of  such 
land  is  bought  for  1 0/.,  and  planted  for  5/.,  by  contract,  with 
larch  fir,  Scotch  pine,  birch,  and  mountain  ash,  in  equal  pro- 
portions ;  in  the  course  of  1 5  years,  such  trees  will  every  one 
be  from  1 5  to  SO  ft.  high  ;  and,  if  they  have  been  well  pruned^ 
they  will  be  still  higher  and  more  valuable.  To  prune  a  tree 
'weU^  is  to  prune  it  while  it  is  young ;  say  at  6  ft.  high,  it  should 
be  pruned  2  ft.  up  the  stem.  This  is  done  in  one  minute,  or 
less,  with  a  good  Sheffield  knife  (Bams,  maker).  The  trees 
should  be  ^ne  over  in  this  manner  every  two  years,  say  six 
times,  or  six  minutes  for  each  tree,  equal  to  one  farthing ! 
Observe  that  I  speak  from  experience.  By  diis  early  prun- 
ing, there  is  no  occasion  for  thinning  out  any  trees  till  they 
are  fit  for  something*  The  Scotch  pine  are  thinned  out  first 
for  rails,  &c. ;  the  best  of  the  larch  are  left  as  timber  trees ; 
the  birch,  mountain  ash,  &c.,  are  cut  periodically  for  crate- 
rods,  &c.  &c. ;  and  oaks,  &c.,  are  introduced  into  all  vacant 
places.  I  shall  not  attempt  to  make  a  debtor  and  creditor 
account  of  such  an  acre  of  land,  as  the  demand  and  locality 
of  markets  make  so  much  difference ;  but,  at  the  lowest  cal- 
culation possible,  the  profit  is  sufficient  to  induce  every  land- 
owner to  plant  his  waste  lands  with  trees  of  some  sort.  With 
respect  to  pruning,  it  is  a  maxim  with  me  to  prune  young,  to 
prune  often,  and  not  prune  too  much  at  a  time :  I  once  killed 
a  beautifiil  row  of  spruce  trees  by  pruning  them  up  too  much 
in  one  season.  We  can  never  do  wrong  in  taking  off  two 
crops  of  branches  every  second  year,  while  the  tree  is  in  full 
vigour :  after  it  begins  to  be  at  a  stand-still,  it  should  never  be 
touched  more ;  pruning  then  can  do  it  no  good,  and  may  do 
it  much  harm. 

•  I  have  been  reading  the  letter  of  Mr.  Blaikie  to  the  Duke 
of  Bedford,  in  the  Country  Times  newspaper  of  Feb.  1.5.  llie 
letter  is  certainly  written  much  more  in  the  spirit  of  meekness 
than  the  letters  of  Mr.  Withers ;  nevertheless,  he  is  -as  much 
mistaken  in  the  vegetable  economy  or  physiology  of  forest 
trees  as  Mr.  Monteith :  his  method  of  pruning,  yclept  fore- 
shortening, is  all  very  well  for  laurels,  hollies,  and  other  orna- 
mental shrubs  and  trees,  but  for  forest  timber  it  is  the  very 
worst  of  all  bad  systems.  Mr.  Blaikie  seems  to  think  that  the 
boughs  of  a  tree  will  grow  out  and  fall  off  in  the  same  manner 
Vol.  VI.  —  No.  27.  e  e 
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as  the  hairs  begin  to  grow  out  and  fall  ofF  from  my  old  head ; 
but  both  he  and  Mr.  Monteith  are  sadly  mistaken  in  this 
point.  It  is  well  known  that  every  knot  and  every  bou^ 
proceeds  direct  from  the  centre  of  the  stem ;  and,  whether 
they  are  cut  off,  or  not  cut  off,  they  would  still  be  knots,  and 
the  sooner  they  are  cut  off  the  better.  A  tree  lays  on  its 
wood  in  the  same  way  as  a  candle  is  increased  by  frequent 
dippings ;  every  season,  like  every  dip,  lays  on  a  fresh  coat ; 
and  the  sooner  that  the  wick  of  a  candle,  or  the  stem  of  a 
tree,  is  made  smooth,  the  more  free  will  either  be  from  un- 
sightly protuberances.  Every  nurseryman  knows  how  to 
prune  a  standard  apple  tree,  so  as  to  give  it  a  fine  clean  stem ; 
and  every  forester  should  know  how  to  grow  a  rail,  or  a  scaf- 
fold-pole, a  mill-shafl,  or  mast  of  a  ship  :  but  Mr.  Blaikie's 
system  of  foreshortening  deprives  him  of  even  bends  or  knees 
for  ship  timber.  The  beech  trees  which  he  mentions  as  having 
been  pruned  eighty  years  ago,  should  have  been  pruned  just 
a  hundred  years  ago,  as  I  presume  they  were  above  twenty 
years  old  at  the  time  of  pnming ;  and,  if  tliey  had  been  fore- 
shortened, they  would  have  been  of  still  less  value.  Most 
carpenters,  &c,  disapprove  of  pruning  trees,  as  they  say  that 
the  finest  timber  is  from  the  forests  abroad,  where  pruning 
was  never  thought  of.  I  grant  this  is  true ;  but  such  trees 
were  planted  or  sown  by  the  hand  of  Nature,  and,  perhaps, 
came  up  as  thick  as  in  a  nurseryman's  seed-bed;  so  that  their 
branches  were  all  killed  and  rotten  before  they  were  more 
than  twigs.  At  length  they  began  to  oppress  and  kill  each 
other,  just  as  the  world  does :  the  stronger  always  oppress  the 
weaker,  and  such  as  get  the  lead  are  sure  to  keep  it,  so  as  to 
kill  all  their  little  companions ;  and  there  they  reim[i,  lords  of 
the  forest,  for  perhaps  a  couple  of  centuries,  when  they  come  to 
England,  fine-grained,  free  from  knots,  and  every  thing  that  a 
carpenter  can  wish  for.  This  is  called  natural  pruning :  but 
in  England,  where  every  acre  of  land  and  every  rail  is  of  some 
value,  pruning  well  is  priming  profitably.  Hoping  that  every 
forester  will  make  himself  well  acquainted  with  the  process  of 
making  candles,  for  the  purpose  of  throwing  light  on  the  sub- 
ject of  pruning, 

I  remain,  Sir,  yours,  &c. 

Agronome. 

P.  S.  —  I  am  particularly  pleased  with  your  anonymous 
correspondent's  critique  on  Sir  Henry  Steuart's  work :  it  is 
almost  word  for  word  of  one  I  had  written  some  time  ago, 
but  never  sent;  and  I  believe  that  all  the  letters  of  anonymous 
writers  are  like  the  votes  or  speeches  of  a  member  of  parlia* 
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ment  for  a  rotten  borough :  they  are  taken  little  notice  of.  I 
shall,  therefore,  give  you  my  full  name  and  address  :  so  that, 
if  I  have  ever  said  any  thing  improper,  I  am  fairly  open  to 
conviction ;  and 

I  am,  Sir,  &c. 

John  Howden, 
BailiflF,  &c.,  to  John  Philips,  Bisq., 
Heath  House,  near  Cheadle, 
MarchSASSO.  Staffordshire. 


Art.  X.    On  the  Sexes  and  History  of  the  LonAardy^  or  Turin, 
Poplar  (Fdptdus  dilatdta).    By  Mr.  John  Denson,  Jun.* 

Sir, 

While  curator  of  the  botanic  garden  at  Bury  St  Ed- 
munds, I  examined  all  the  blooming  specimens  of  jP^uIus 
dilatdta  which  grew  in  the  town  and  neighbourhood,  in  the 
hope  of  acquiring  both  sexes  for  the  collection  of  the  garden. 
I  could,  however,  find  only  the  male,  I  told  this  fact  to  Mr. 
Sabine,  on  his  visiting  the  ^rden,  and  understood  him  to 
reply :  **  The  female  is  not  m  this  country.  The  Duke  of 
Argyle  imported  some  statuary  from  Italy,  to  Whitton  in 
Middlesex,  part  of  the  package  of  which,  on  being  planted, 
disclosed  P6pulus  dilatata,  maley  and  there  has  been  no  other 
importation."  I  repeated  this  statement  to  a  very  intelligent 
gentleman,  W.  C.  Oldham,  Esq.,  then  (in  the  autumn  of  1827) 
residing  at  Rickinghall,  near  Diss,  Norfolk,  who  could  not 
assent  to  its  having  been  exclusively  introduced  as  above 
stated;  himself,  and  other  gentlemen  of  his  acquaintance, 
having  always  understood  that  it  was  first  brought  to  this 
country  by  the  Earl  of  Rochford,  while  he  was  ambassador  to 
the  court  of  Turin,  in  1751,  and  who.  established  it  at  his 
seat  at  St.  Osyth,  Essex.  The  Rev.  S.  Carter,  and  other 
relations  of  the  Rochford  family,  have  also  this  impression ; 
and  Mr.  Oldham  once  saw  the  very  old  gardener  at  the  above 
seat,  who  attested  the  truth  of  this  notion,  and  that  himself 
was  the  person  by  whom  the  twigs  of  the  poplar  were  planted. 
They  were  incidentally  sent  over,  as  in  Mr.  Sabine's  account ; 
but,  if  Mr.  Oldham  rightly  remembers,  it  was  in  this  instance 
as  tlie  package  of  orange  trees. 

As  to  the  &ct  of  the  importation  of  this  species  of  poplar^ 

*  Mr.  Benson's  father  is  the  author  of  A  Peasants  Voice,  &c.,  quoted 
with  so  much  applause  in  a  late  Number  of  the  Quarterly  Review,^ Cond, 
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both  accounts  are  probably  correct,  if  I  rightly  understood 
Mr.  Sabine's  remark  ;  but,  as  there  has  been  another  import- 
nation,  the  female  may  be  in  the  country ;  and  the  examination 
of  the  Lombardy  poplars  about  St.  Osyth,  if  any  still  exist 
there,  would  determine  this  question.'  As  it  blooms  in  the  end 
of  March  and  early  part  of  April,  perhaps  some  of  your  readers 
in  the  neighbourhood  will  examine  the  blossoms,  and  settle 
this  point. 

Having,  however,  since  learned  where  the  female  exists,  I 
would  record  the  place  in  your  Magazine,  that  all  who  desire 
it  may  procure  it  thence.  It  is  at  the  imiversity  botanic  gar- 
den at  Gbttingen;  M.  Christopher  Abraham  Fischer,  the 
inspector  of, which,. in  reply  to  an  explication  for  it  from  Mr. 
N.  S.  Hodson,  superintendent  of  the  botanic  garden  at  Bury 
St  Edmunds,  remarks,  in  a  letter  dated  Dec.  16.  1828:  — 
**  Many  years  since,  I  looked  fruitlessly  for  the  female  of  jP&- 
pulus  dilatata,  amongst  many  thousand  'trees,  all  round  Gbt- 
tingen. Last  year  I  was  so  fortunate  as  to  find  a  single  tree,- 
and  send  you  some  cuttings."  These  cuttings,  although 
planted  as  soon  as  received,  and  dulv  attended  to,  all  failed ; 
but,  as  poplars  are  notorious  for  freedom  of  growth,  this, 
should  not  deter  from  other  importations :  and  in  proof  that 
no  one  need  feai*.  troubling  M.  Fischer,  I  subjoin  an  extract 
from  one  6f  his  letters,  dated  Dec.  20.  1826 :  —  "It  is  always 
very  pleasant  to  me  to  see,  in  the  Botanical  Magazine^  tliat  I 
am  so  fortunate  as  sometimes  to  send  a  new  plant  to  England,, 
to  a  country  which,  from  my  short  visits  there,  I  very  much 
like  and  esteem."  Mr.  J.  Hunneman,  I  have  no  doubt,  will 
readily  forward  any  communication  to  M.  Fischer.' 

I  am.  Sir,  &c 

Feb.  18S0.  John  Denson,  Jun. 


Art.  XL  Account  of  the  Botanic  Flower-Garden  now  forming  ai 
Trelowarren  for  the  Ctdture  of  Hardy  Plants.  By  Mr.  William 
Duncan,  Gardener  there. 

Su-, 

-  The  object  of  this  garden  connects  itself  not  only  with  the' 
study  of  the  vegetable  world,  but  with  an  endeavour  to' 
infuse  a  scientific  knowledge  of  plants  into  the  empirical  M;ri-: 
culture  of  the'  community  amongst  which  it  is  situated.  It  is 
intended  to  become  a  nursery  for  the  developement  of  all 
diose  plants  which  are  eligible  for  agricultural  economy,  by 
which  it  will  operate  on  those  who  seek  it  for  its  practical  use, 
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as  well  as  on  those  who  study  botany  as  a  branch  of  natural 
history. 

The  extent  of  Trelowarren  botanic  garden  is  a  sauare  of 
nearly  an  acre,  lying  direct  east  and  west,  surrounded  by  a 
brick  wall  16ft.  high.  On  the  south  aspect  of  this  wall  will 
be  a  range  of  glass  for  the  culture  of  the  more  tender  exotics. 
One  half  of  the  garden  will  be  illustrative  of  the  Linnean 
arrangement ;  the  other  half,  of  the  natural  arrangement  of 
Jussieu,  as  adopted*  by  Decandolle.  Each  arrangement  is 
surrounded  by  a  border  of  5  ft.  in  width,  appropriated  to  the 
flowering  of  the  more  beautiful  herbaceous  plants,  including 
annuals.  Through  the  centre  of  the  garden  there  is  a  gi'avel 
walk,  in  which,  in  the  middle  of  the  garden,  there  is  a 
temple  partaking  of  the  character  of  a  botanical  library  with 
its  appurtenances,  as  hortus  siccus,  Sec  Six  feet  from  each 
wall  is  a  gravel  walk,  cutting  at  right  angles  the  centre  walk, 
which  affords  three  additional  distinct  departments ;  the  first 
for  medicinal  plants ;  the  second  for  agricultural  purposes ; 
the  third  for  the  family  of  Grammeae. 

With  regard  to  the  detail  of  the  Linnean  department,  care 
has  been  taken  to  limit  the  number  of  species  of  the  more 
numerous  genera  to  six,  with  the  exception  of  Solidkgo, 
yi'ster,  Helianthus,  Chlcus,  C&rduus,  and  some  others,  where 
illustrations  are  necessary  to  decide  the  approximation  of  one 
species  in  relation  to  another  of  the  same  genus.  By  this 
limitation  a  greater  number  of  genera  is  obtained-  The  de- 
partment is  divided  into  thirty-six  beds,  each  2^  ft.  wide,  with 
an  alley  1^  ft.  wide  edged  with  box  and  gravelled.  The 
class  Monandria  Monog^nia  commences  with  the  genus  J?li- 
tum,  with  its  species;  proceeds  thus  on  through  the  whole 
system  as  far  as  Syngenesia  Polyg^ia  Necessaria,  embrac- 
ing every  genus  in  which  species  are  found  suitable  for  bo- 
tanical purposes.  This  affords  1000  species  to  develope  the 
sexual  system  of  plants. 

With  regard  to  the  natural  arrangement,  the  ground  plan 
is  the  same  as  that  for  the  Linnean,  which,  consequently,  will 
admit  of  the  introduction  of  the  same  number  of  species ;  but 
varying  these,  unless  where  the  introduction  of  the  tribe  ren- 
ders this  impracticable. 

The  arrangement  of  the  Gramineae  contains  at  present  200 
species,  but  sufficiency  of  room  still  remains  for  the  introduc- 
tion of  a  larger  collection,  which  will  be  immediately  effected. 

It  is  likewise  in  contemplation  to  add  to  this  garden  another 
portion  of  natural  history,  viz.  an  arrangement  of  earths,  in 
some  way  approaching  to  that  in  the  Jardin  des  Plantes  at 
Paris, 
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The  locality  of  this  garden  is  within  100  yards  of  the 
house,  directly  annexed  to  a  very  beautiful  and  extensive 
pleasure-ground,  laid  out  in  the  old  style  of  gardening.  The 
entrance  will  be  formed  by  two  folding  iron  gates,  the  pillars 
of  which  will  terminate  in  busts  of  the  founders  of  the  two 
systems. 

I  cannot  end  this  letter  without  passing  some  few  observa^ 
tions  upon  the  utility  which  would  attend  the  general  intro- 
duction of  private  botanic  gardens  in  England,  having  similar 
purposes  to  those  of  Trelowarren,  viz.  the  joining  of  the  useiiU 
to  the  pleasing.  The  numerous  books  on  botanical  subjects 
and  vegetable  culture  which  daily  issue  from  the  press,  some 
of  whicn  are  of  the  most  costly  description,  are  proofs  suf- 
jScient  of  an  ardent  spirit  of  enquiry,  which,  were  it  seconded 
by  practical  botanic  gardens,  or  what  may  be  termed  living 
gt'ammars  of  botany  where  its  theory  can  be  united  with 
practice,  the  result  would  eminently  increase  botanical  know- 
ledge. In  fact,  without  its  practice,  its  theory  is  a  mere  trifle. 
The  great  drawback  upon  the  practical  botany  of  this  country 
is  in  not  having  botanic  gardens  wherein  any  facility  is  afforded 
to  its  study.  It  is  true  that  of  its  theory  nothing  is  wanting : 
the  whole  of  the  educated  portion  of  the  nation  can  rehearse 
it  as  a  part  of  their  routine  of  scholastic  information ;  but  there 
it  ends.  A  professor  of  botany,  of  very  superior  abilities,  has 
been  elected  to  the  botanical  chair  of  dbe  London  University : 
his  lectures,  no  matter  how  brilliant  they  may  be,  will  never 
effect  their  purpose,  unless  they  are  immediately  carried  in 
the  mind  of  the  pupil  to  the  botanic  garden,  where  he  can 
compare  the  genera  with  their  affinities,  and  by  self-enqOiry 
make  himself  master  of  the  characters  which  form  the  genus. 
Such  a  routine  of  education,  and  with  it  the  genius,  is  what 
will  form  the  botanist;  any  thing  else  is  but  a  dumb  show. 
It  is  greatly  to  be  lamented,  ui  this,  enlightened  age,  that 
gentlemen's  head  gardeners  should  show  such  a  want  of  taste 
and  science  ui  the  arrangement  of  their  plants.  For  in- 
stance, if  a  catalogue  were  published  of  the  plants  at  Syon 
House  (the  seat  of  the  Duke  of  Northumberland),  precisely 
as  they  are  arranged,  could  it  be  possible  to  conceive  any 
thing  more  frightful  than  it  would  offer  to  the  scientific  world? 
Although  possessing  a  very  superior  assortment  of  plants,  and, 
indeed,  the  elements  of  an  attractive  botanic  garden*,  the 

*  We  presume  our  correspondent  alludes  to  the  state  of  things  at  Syon 
as  they  were  three  or  four  years  ago :  every  thing  is  since  entirely  changed, 
and  not  a  wall,  a  walk,  or  a  bed  of  the  old  botanic  garden  remains;  the 
new  one  is  not  yet  planted,  and  therefore  cannot  be  criticised.  —  Cond,  . 


Plan  of  a  Flawer^Garden. 


associations  which  are  identified  with  natural  philosophy  are 
destroyed,  and  the  mind  left  to  wander  on  objects,  as  it  were^ 
unsusceptible  of  the  influence  of  science. 

.1  am,  Sir,  &c. 

William  Duncan. 

TreUmtrren^  Cornwall^  November^  1829. 


Art.  XII.   Plan  of  a  Flower^  Garden^  with  a  List  of  Plants  for 
one  Yeavy  by  a  young  Lady.   Communicated  by  J.  G  . 

Sir, 

The  following  plan  is  the  composition  of  a  young  lady, 
who,  being  fond  of  flowers,  has  directed  her  attention  to  the 
efiects  of  arranging  them  in  difierent  manners.  Not  being 
satisfied  with  the  garden  as  it  lately  stood,  she  made  the  fol- 
lowing sketch  {Jig.  84.),  which,  as  a  whole,  is  considered  by 
all  who  have  seen  it  as  very  perfect  in  its  kind ;  for  which 
reason  I  send  it  to  you,  thinking  it  may  afibrd  some  useful 
hints  to  your  readers.  The  beds  are  on  turf,  and  the  surround- 
ing margin  is  of  choice  shrubs,  early-floweriug  deciduous  sorts, 
and  low,  or  slow-growing,  evergreens ;  the  great  object  being 
to  admit  sufficient  sun  and  air,  without  which  the  flowers  come 
to  nothing.  J,  G. 

Hampsteadj  November  11.  1829. 

REFERENCES  TO  THE  PLAN. 

\y  Choice  herbaceous  plants,  perennials. 

2,  Anemones  in  spring ;  Tigndia  pavonia  in  summer. 

3,  Vanthol  tulips  and  ranunculus  in  spring ;  choice  dwarf  geraniums  in 

summer. 

4,  Narcissus  and  jonquils  in  spring;  541yia  spl^dens  and  Fuchsia  coccinea 

in  summer. 

5,  Ten-week  stocks  in  spring;  Cldrkta  pulchdlla  and  Indian  pinka  in 

Isummer.  .  . 

6,  Tulips  in  spring ;  (^othera  specidsa  in  summer. 

7,  A  collection  of  campanulas. 

8,  A  collection  of  Phlox. 

9,  Fritillaria  meleagris  and  winter  aconite  in  spring;  Lobelia  fiilgens  and 

L.  Erlnus  in  summer. 

10,  ^acinthui  in  spring ;  Fuchsia  macroph^lla  in  summer. 

11,  CZ^nothera  and  China  asters. 

12,  Choice  herbaceous  plants. 

13,  Crocuses  and  snowdrops  in  spring;  pinks  and  carnations  in  summer. 

14,  Sweet-scented  and  crimson  China  roses. 

15,  Sun-dial. 

16,  Rock-work. 

17,  Edging  of  i2dsa  semperflorens,  and  within  a  row  of  georginas,  about 

100  sorts ;  every  12  ft.  a  standard  Noisette  rose  of  sorts. 

18,  Rustic  arcade,  covered  with  ivy. 

19,  Rustic  covered  seat.  20,  Open  gravel. 
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Treatment  of  American  Shrubs  at  Foxcate.  425 


Art.  XIII.  On  the  Treatment  of  the  Amerioan  Shrubs  m  the  Plea^ 
sure-  Gardens  of  Francis  Canninffy  Fsq,,  Foxoote.  By  Mr.  W. 
B.  Rose,  Grardener  there. 

Sir, 

I  AM  induced,  to  send  you  an  account  of  my  mode  of  treat- 
ing American  shrubs,  from  seeing  in  your  Magazine  (Vol.  V. 
p.  143.)  an  abridged  communication  from  Mr.  Donald  ou 
the  same  subject,  and  also  from  the  bad  appearance  which 
these  plants  generally  present.  At  the  nordi-west  corner  of 
the  noble  mansion  at  this  place  my  American  plants  may  be 
seen  in  full  flower,  with  corollas  more  than  1 4  in.  in  circum- 
ference. They  grow  in  sand  mixed  with  lime  and  bog  earth ; 
the  sand  was  washed  down  through  the  plantations  from  the 
sandy  hills  above,  carrying  the  dead  leaves  with  it  into  the 
fish-ponds.  After  several  years  it  was  taken  out  and  mixed 
with  lime,  for  agricultural  use.  I  took  some  of  this,  and 
added  a  little  bog  earth  to  it,  and  I  placed  the  plants  in  it. 
They  are  considerably  shaded  by  the  mansion,  and  some  large 
elm  trees,  &c.  I  peg  down  all  the  bottom  branches,  cover 
them  with  soil,  leaving  only  the  ends  above  the  surface  of  the 
ground.  In  this  manner  they  bloom  beautifully,  and,  the 
other  parts  of  the  plants  running  upwards  and  coming  into 
flower,  the  whole  has  the  appearance  pf  one  thicket  of  blos-» 
som,  and  is  the  admiration  of  every  one. 

I  this  year  planted  a  quantity  oi  American  shrubs  in  a  heap 
of  mud,  in  a  sunny  situation,  by  the  side  of  a  large  fish-pond : 
they  are  in  a  thriving  condition  at  present,  but  how  they  will 
be  some  time  hence  I  cannot  determine. 

With  respect  to  my  other  bed  of  plants,  being  in  a  cold 
situation,  I  always  cover  them  in  November  with  a  shelter  of 
conunon  laurel  boughs. .  I  let  this  covering  remain  till  May- 
day, after  which  the  plants  present  a  most  beautifid  appear-^ 
ance. 

I  am  surprised  that  the  common  laurel  is  not  more  culti-. 
vated  than  it  is,  as  it  will  grow  under  the  dripping  of  trees, 
where  many  other  plants  will  not  thrive,  and  it  moreover 
affords  an  excellent  shelter  for  game,  besides  other  purposes 
to  which  it  may  be  applied. 

I  am,  Sir,  &c. 

W.  B.  Rose. 

Foxcote^  near  Shipston  on  Stow, 
June  10.  1829. 
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Art.  XIV.  On  raising  Auriculas  from  Seedy  and  on  a  new  De- 
scription  of  Covering  for  an  Auricula  Stage*  By  Mr.  P.  Corn- 
FIELD9  Florist,  Northampton. 

Sir, 

I  OBSERVE  in  your  Magazine  (VoL  IV,  p.  481.)  a  corre- 
spondent gives  an  account  of  his  manner  of  keeping  and  of 
sowing  his  auricula  seeds:  he  says  he  keeps  his  seed  in  a 
damp  room  till  the  time  of  sowing,  and  then  sows  it  in  a  com- 
mon garden  frame ;  and  he  thinks  his  plan  better  than  Mr. 
Hogg's,  who  keeps  his  seed  in  a  dry  room,  and  sows  it  in 
front  of  a  green-house.  Now,  Sir,  I  beg  to  differ  from  both 
your  correspondents  as  to  the  way  they  recommend.  I  shall 
not  presume  to  say  that  my  way  is  preferable  to  all  others, 
but  content  myself  with  giving  some^^count  oCfi^e  mode 
I  pursue  in  raisjg^  auricdia  seedlings.\  When  bbqf  seed  is 
ripe,  ^prepare- iwyT'soil  to  receive  it,  in  the  following  man- 
ner :  <f  Bift  the  soil,  which  Is  chiefly  of  bog  and  old  rotten  cow- 
dung  ;  #  then  sprinkle  it,  to  make  it  quite  moist ;  then  ^put 
some  of  it  into  a  shallow  tin  pan,  and  place  it  over  a  clear 
fire,  till  it  is  as  hot  as  4  can  bettMur  hand  kPfc  -^keep  stir- 
ring it  till  luliirir  it  has  destroyect  any  seeds  of  weeds,  or  the 
larvee  of  insects ;  preparing  soil  enough  to  lay  it  about  9  in. 
or  4  in.  deep  from  the  upper  edge  or  rim  of  the  pots,  "^then 
gather  the  seed-pods,  rub  the  seeds  out  on  a  sheet  of  paper, 
and  sow  them  immediately,  then  sift  through  a  very  fine  sieve 
just  enough  of  soil  to  cover  the  seed,  about  as  thick  as  a  six- 
pence. <^  place  wy  pots  in  a  shady  situation,  or  where  they 
can  only' have  the*  morning  sun  for  an  hour  or  two.  ^use  no 
fi:ume  or  glass  of  any  sort  tiU  after  Christmas,  as  they  will 
generally  bear  a  good  deal  of  cold  till  that  time.  -find  the 
s«edf -^MnhJ^sow  as  thick  as  nearly  to  cover  the  sur&ce  of 
the  soil,  ^will  come  up  plentifully  in  three  weeks  or  a  month, 
and  great  numbers  of  th^  juMUiiig  pbate'will  be  fit  to  prick 
out  in  November  or  December ;  being  careful  to  extract  them 
so  as  not  to  disturb  the  lesser  plants.  The  seed  will  continue 
to  come  up  for  months  after ^^indeed,  what  I  sowed  at  the 
beginning  of  last  August  is  coming  up  daily.  I  preserved  a 
portion  of  my  last  year's  seed,  and  sowed  it  on  the  6th  of 
April,  three  large  pots,  full  thick  as  before,  which  are  now 
^up  as^  thick  as  clover,  and  will  be  fit  to  prick  out  in  a  few 
days,  ]E::find«tha^>new  seeds  make  the  strongest  and  most 
healthy  plants.  Q  ' 

I  have  at  this  time  in  use  a  new  description  of  covering  for 
my  auricula  stage,  which,  I  find,  answers  the  purpose  admir- 
ably well,  and  is  of  the  most  economical  kind  ever  yet  invented. 


CidUure  ^RAsa  odorata^ 
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It  consists  of  frames,  made  of  light  thin  deal,  in  the  manner 
of  cucumber  lights.  These  have  some  fine  cambric  calico, 
strained  tight,  and  nailed  on  the  frames,  which  are  oiled  with 
clear  linseed  oil  once  over*  They  admit  nearly  as  much  light 
as  glass,  will  repel  the  wet,  and  completely  prevent  the  sun's 
rays  from  injuring  the  blooms  or  plants. 

I  think  of  using  the  same  frames,  or  lights,  as  an  awning 
for  my  carnations,  as  I  have  made  them  exactly  to  fit  the 
camati(m  stages*  I  do  think  this  description  of  covering 
would  answer  well  for  covering  tulips,  ranunculuses,  or  any 
kinds  of  florists'  floWers,  as  being  preferable  to  thick  mats, 
canvass,  &c.  I  remain,  Sir,  &c. 

P..  Cornfield.  - 

Kingswell  Streetj  NortJumpton^  May  \  8. 1829. 


Art.  XV.    On  the  CuUmre  of  the  Udsa  odordia,  the  Sweet  mr  Tta* 
scented  Bote*   By  Mr.  J.  Elles,  late  of  Longleat  Gardens. 

Six, 

The  sweet-scented  China  rose,  although  universally  admits 
ted  to  be  a  most  lovely  flower,  is  still,  generally  speaking,  not 
a  common  plant  in  our  flower  borders ;  and  yet  it  may  be  pro- 
pagated widi  the  utmost  possible  facility,  and,  when  planted 
out  in  the  open  border,  it  is  nearly,  if  not  quite,  as  hardy  as 
the  common  China  rose,  which,  during  so  many  months  in  the 
year,  decorates  the  cottage  and  the  flower-garden,  but,  unfor- 
tunately, does  not  fill  the  air  with  that  delicious  perfume  which 
is  exhaled  in  such  profusion  from  its  more  favoured  congener 
the  sweet-scented  variety.  To  remedy  this  defect  is  the  object 
of  the  present  commiinication. 

I  have  before  observed,  that  it  is  nearly,  if  not  quite,  as 
hardy,  as  the  common  China  rose ;  and,  I  believe,  most  people 
consider  the  flower,  independentiy  of  its  fragrance,  as  more 
beautiful,  if  not  so  showy.  But  its  growth,  in  favourable 
situations,  almost  exceeds  credibility.  I  have  seen  upwards  of 
two  hundred  flowers  and  flower-buds  upon  a  single  shoot ;  but 
that  was  a  shoot  as  thick  as  my  little  finger ;  and  this  fine  plant, 
too,  under  the  management  of  a  poor  weaver,  a  man  of  great 
singleness  of  mind,  an  ardent  lover  of  flowers,  and,  indeed, 
altogether,  a  most  praiseworthy  individual.*  This  extraor- 
dinary specimen,  it  is  true,  was  budded  and  trained  against 
his  cottage ;  but  no  protection,  save  the  eaves,  was  ever  thought 
of:,  and  thus  it  has  continued,  for  many  years,  his  pride  and 
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the  wonder  of  his  neighbours.  I  have  .one  which  has  stoocf 
six  winters  with  little  or  no  protection. 

In  the  spring  of  last  year,  I  planted  out  about  fifty  plants 
of  this  rose:  they  grew  and  flowered  tolerably  well  (Mr. 
Young  of  Epsom  saw  them) ;  and,  although  the  last  winter 
was  a  severe  one,  every  plant  survived,  and  they  are  now 
flowering  and  growing  as  freely  as  the  common  China  rose. 
In  April,  we  lost  three  plants  through  excessively  wet  weather ; 
the  subsoil  being  a  blue  clay,  and  very  retentive,  the  bed  was 
like  a  quacmire  for  weeks  together. 

The  following  mode  of  propagation  is  easy  and  expedi* 
tious :  —  Put  a  plant  or  two  into  the  hot-house  in  January  or 
February,  and  there  will  soon  be  some  young  shoots :  as  soon 
aS'  they  have  three  or  four  leaves,  take  them  ofi*,  no  mat- 
ter how  tender  or  succulent,  but  never  vcituyoe  or  shorten  d 
leaf.  Having  prepared  your  cuttings,  put  them  into  sand, 
with  a  glassi  over  them,  in  the  same  heat  as  the  plants,  and  in 
three  weeks  they  will  be  ready  to  be  potted  ofil  Thus  continue 
taking  fresh  cuttings,  or  topping  the  cuttings  already  struck, 
till  there  are  as  many  as  you  want  I  propagated  upwards  of 
100  plants  in  one  season,  from  a  small  plant  which  only 
aflbrded  three  cuttings  at  the  commencement 

I  have  little  doubt  that  hundreds  of  gardeners  are  ac- 
quainted with  the  above  method,  and,  probably,  have  for 
years  ffrown  this  rose  in  the  same  manner  as  I  have  recom- 
mended ;  but,  as  it  has  not  been  noticed  in  the  Gardener's 
Magazine,  perhaps  its  beauty,  fragrance,  and  easy  culture  are 
not  so  generally  known  as  it  might  be  wished. 

I  am,  Sir,  &c. 

London^  April,  1829.  J.  Elles. 


Art.  XVI.    On  flowering  the  Chrysdnthemum  Indicunu  By 
A  CONSTANT  Reader  and  Subscriber. 

Sir, 

The  complaints  of  the  last  season  on  the  flowering  of  the 
Chrysanthemum  indicum  induce  me  to  add  to  the  number  of 
your  correspondents  by  detailing  the  mode  of  treatment  which 
I  have  pursued  with  the  greatest  success  for  some  years,  and 
which,  if  generally  adopted,  will  insure  their  flowering  in  any 
season,  however  unfavourable. 

Immediately  after  the  plants  have  done  flowering,  I  select 
the  best  of  the  young  shoots,  and  pot  them,  three  in  each  pot, 
in  pots  of  S  in.  diameter,  and  place  them  in  a  cold  pit  or 
frame  protected  from  frost,  where  they  remain  until  the  begin- 
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ning  of  April,  when  they  are  shifted  into  pots  of  i  in.  or  6  in* 
diameter,  and  remain  in  them  until  the  roots  have  filled  the 
pots;  they  are  then  finally  shifted  into  pots  12  in.  in  diameter, 
where  they  remain  to  flower.  The  subsequent  treatment  is 
same  as  that  described  by  your  able  correspondent,  A.  C. 
Lambie.  (Vol.  III.  p.  291.)    I  remain.  Sir,  &c* 

A  CONSTANT  Reader  and  Subscriber. 

January  23.  18S0. 


Art.  XVII.  Notice  of  a  Plant  of  Muss,  paradisiaca  {the  Plantain^ 
which  has  powered  and  ripmed  Fruit  in  the  Garden  of  John 
MUfordy  E8q,y  Ckmver,  near  Exeter*  Abridged  from  three  Com- 
munications by  Mr.  Henry  Dalgleish,  Gardener  to  Mr*  Mil^ 
ford,  dated  July.  25.,  November  9.,  and  December  23. 

The  plant  grows  in  a  tub,  and  was  only  2  ft.  high  when  it 
was  received  into  Mr.  Milford's  hot-house  about  three  years 
since.  It  showed  flower  about  the  beginning  of  July  last, 
and  on  the  25th  of  that  month  the  spike  of  fruit,  flowers, 
and  unopened  buds  measured  3  ft.  5  in.  long,  and  contained 
21  spikelets,  or  hands,  as  they  are  called  by  the  natives  of 
tropical  climates,  each  hand  having  or  showing  eight  fruit ; 
in  all  1 68  fruit,  50  of  which  were  at  this  time  set,  though  the 
upper  half  of  the  spike  had  not  then  blossomed. 

By  the  9th  of  November  the  flowering  of  the  spike  was 
completed,  and  it  was  found  to  measure  from  the  base  to  the 
extremity  3  ft.  8  in.,  and  to  contain  75  bunches  of  fruit.  Two 
suckers  which  the  plant  sent  up  after  it  began  to  flower,  and 
lirhich  were  9  ft:,  high  in  July,  were  now  lift.  7  in.  high,  their 
leaves  8  ft:,  long  and  2  ft.  5  in.  wide,  and  there  were  about 
seven  leaves  on  each  plant.  The  fruit  is  getting  soft:,  and 
changing  colour. 

On  December  23.,  Mr.  Dalgleish  sent  us  two  of  the  fruit, 
perfectly  ripe.  Half  of  one  of  them  we  boiled,  and  the  other 
half  we  tasted  in  its  raw  state.  The  taste  in  both  cases  was" 
rather  insipid ;  the  flavour,  if  any,  seemed  to  be  not  unlike 
that  of  the  sweet  potato.  The  other  fruit  we  kept,  in  order 
to  note  its  decay,  which  took  place  in  about  a  fortnight. 

This  is,  as  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  learn,  the  first  time- 
that  the  plantain  has  been  fruited  in  the  west  of  England.  It 
had  before  been  fruited  at  Messrs.  Loddiges',  Sir  Watkin 
William  Wynne's,  the  Earl  of  Haddington's  (East  Lothian), 
and  other  places ;  and,  we  believe,  there  is  now  a  plant  in  fruit 
in  the  magnificent  conservatory  of  Mrs.  Beaumont,  at  Bretton 
Hall.    Mr.  Dalgleish  is  so  good  as  to  say,  that  if  any  one 
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desires  it,  he  will  send  an  account  of  his  mode  of  culture. 
Such  an  account  cannot  but  be  acceptable  to  our  readers,  and 
we  shall  be  most  happy  to  receive  it.  We  shall  also  be  glad 
to  know  the  total  number  of  fruit  ripened,  and  the  length  of 
time  that  this  single  plant  contributed  to  the  dessert.  —  Cond. 
Dec.  30.  1829. 


Art.  XVIIL  Remarks  on  Mr.  Newingttm's  Observations  on  the 
Management  of  Peach  Trees.  By  Mr.  James  Craig,  Gardener 
to  G.  Cholmefy,  Esq.  Howsham,  York. 

Sir, 

Presuming  that  the  pages  of  the  Gardener's  Magazine 
are  open  to  fair  discussion  on  any  subject  its  previous  pages 
contain,  I  take  leave  to  oflFer  a  few  remarks  on  Mr.  New- 
ington's  observations  (p.  55.)  on  the  management  of  peach 
trees.  Be  assured.  Sir,  I  am  not  turned  critic  for  the  sake 
of  cavilling,  but  with  the  view  of  preventing  what  I  think  erro- 
neous opinions  from  taking  root  and  spreading  their  vexatious 
branches. 

That  gentlemen  complain  o^  and  that  many  gardeners  feel 
and  confess,  a  deficiency  in  the  management  of  peach  trees,  I 
readily  admit;  and  that  the  failure  of  the  crops  very  often, 
though  rwt  always^  arises  from  the  manner  of  pruning  the 
trees,  I  will  not  dispute;  but  I  must  tell  Mr.  Newington 
flatly  that  his  text  is  entirely  erroneous.  He  says,  "  It  is  the 
endeavour  of  every  cultivator  to  procure  annually  a  great 
supply  of  long  and  strong  wood,  sufficiently  large  to  make 
basket-rods."  Had  not  Mr.  Newington  given  his  name  to 
this  extraordinary  assertion,  I  should  have  suspected  that  it 
was  invented  as  a  pretext  for  abusing  his  brethren ;  but,  as 
he  has  given  his  name,  I  can  only  say  he  is  under  a  mistake. 
In  the  circle  of  my  acquaintance  among  gardeners  (and  it  is 
not  very  limited),  I  do  not  know  one  who  endeavours  to  pro- 
cure b^ket-rods  "  on  his  peach  trees  ;  and  if  they  chance 
to  have  any  such,  they  do  not  expect  fruit  from  them.  On 
the  contrary,  they  all  know  the  sort  of  wood  which  is  most 
fruitful,  although  some  of  them  may  be  deficient  in  the  "  ways 
and  means  "  of  procuring  a  regular  supply  of  such  wood ;  and 
Mr.  Newington  knows,  or  ought  to  know,  that  much  depends 
on  soil  and  situation :  but  he  condemns  us  all,  at  one  fell 
swoop,"  and  would  send  us  to  Malta  or  America.  If  he  has 
been  at  these  places,  I  believe  he  could  tell  us  that  the  peach 
trees  growing  there  are  chiefly  standards,  and  are  not  much 
troubled  with  the  handywork  of  Nature's  journeymen. 
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Peach  trees  left  in  a  great  measure  to  nature,  and  growing 
in  the  open  air,  in  a  soil  and  clihiate  congenial  to  them,  will 
not  fail  to  exert  those  powers  with  which  nature  has  furnished 
them,  and  every  other  kind  of  fruit  tree,  to  accomplish  the 
end  for  which  they  were  created,  namely,  to  bear  fruit ;  and, 
I  reckon,  they  will  produce  short  stiff  branches  for  that  pur- 
pose. But  a  peach  tree  trained  against  a  wall,  in  this  country, 
is  quite  a  different  thing.  A  gentleman  is  at  a  ^eat  expense 
in  Duilding  garden  wsuls,  and  it  is  required  that  the  trees 
which  are  planted  against  it  cover  as  much  of  the  face  of  the 
wall  as  possible,  so  uiat  every  part  of  it  may  return  annually 
some  part  of  the  original  outlay :  and,  if  short  pruning  is  not 
resorted  to,  this  cannot  be  effected ;  for,  without  it,  the  trees 
would  soon  become  naked  in  the  centre,  and  this  nakedness 
would  spread  progressively  as  the  tree  advanced  in  age.  Of 
this,  too  many  of  the  trees  in  England  bear  incontestable  proo&. 

I  said  above,  that  much  depended  on  soil  and  situation ; 
and,  before  I  proceed  further,  I  will  submit  a  few  observations 
on  these  points.  Peach  trees  planted  in  a  strong-bodied  soil, 
on  a  clayey  subsoil,  will  generally  be  inclined  to .  produce 
gross  long-jointed  wood,  which  frequently  does  not  ripen; 
and  those  growing  in  a  weak  soil,  upon  a  substratum  of  gravel 
or  other  porous  matter,  have  quite  a  different  appearance: 
here  the  wood  is  moderately  stiff,  short>-iointed,  and  generally 
ripens  well ;  and  such  is  to  be  preferred  for  bearing  fruit  before 
any  other  sort*  Low  situations,  which  are  often  sheltered,  con- 
fined, and  damp,  are  likewise  generally  productive  of  grassy, 
long-jointed  wood ;  and  moderately  h^h,  exposed,  and  dry 
situations  produce  short-jointed  fruitful  wood.  Hence  the 
niecessity  of  choosing  (where  the  choice  is  to  be  had)  a  situ- 
ation for  these  trees  (and,  in  fact,  most  other  fruit  trees) 
which  is  not  too  much  confined  and  damp ;  and,  where  the 
border  intended  for  them  is  not  naturally  drained,  to  lay 
under  it  a  sufficient  quantity  of  real  draining  materials,  and 
not  to  make  the  border  of  a  too  strong-bodiea  soil. 

If  it  is  taken  for  granted  that  the  most  suitable  wood  for 
^  producing  fruit  is  short-jointed  and  stiff  (say  from  one  eighth 
to  three  sixteenths  of  an  inch  in  diameter),  it  remains  to  be 
considered  how  a  regular  supply  of  such  wood  is  to  be  ob- 
'  tained,  so  far  as  pruning,  &c.,  may  effect  it,  where  the  soil  and 
situation  are  not  favoiu*able  for  it  on  trees  that  have  been 
some  time  established.  In  this  case,  transplantation,  where 
the  trees  are  not  too  old,  may  be  most  judiciously  resorted 
to  for  once;  not  so  much  for  the  purpose  of  the  immediate 
checking  of  the  tree  as  for  repairing  the  substratum,  and  re- 
ducing die  strength  of  the  border  by  adding  sand,  &c« :  were 
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it  possible  to  avoid'  it,  I  would  t?ot  ha»e  a  fitoe  ^damaged, 
more  than  their  being  necessarily  out  of  their  element  for 
a  few  hours  would  damage  them*  This  would  check  the  tre^ 
sufficiently  for  one  year;  and,  in  future,  it  would  remain 
modetate,  in  consequence  of  the  arrangements  in  the  border, 
and  the  pruning  to  be  treated  of.  i-«£|iiM  not  reckon  upon 
a  full  crop  of  fruit  the  first  year ;  beckuse,  if  the  young 
branches  were  generally  luxuriant,  it  is  probable  they  would 
not  set  much  fruit ;  and,  on  any  part  that  might  be  weak,  # 
bImmU  not  allow  any  fruit  to  remain.  In  pruning,  \  fllnmld 
leave  the  branches  thin,  and  shorten  those  which  were  vigor- 
ous to  about  two  thirds  of  thdr  natural  len^h,  and  those  that 
were  weak  to  one  third.  In  summer  prunmg,«faikMU  leave 
no  more  shoots  than  jj[  ft|Mkl  calculate  upon  wanting  in  the 
ensuing  spring,  except  wnfere  the  branches  were  luxuriant ; 
there  Mmm  leave  rather  more,  according  to  vigour.  Where 
^. .  a  young  shoot  jmi^  luxuriant,  I  nhnnlrl  trant  jf  ai  Mr  Naur 
(  .  t  gngtoa  dacwiiii jp  stopfiigg  it,  btft-ynwM  take  off  the  super-^ 
abundant  shoots  before  autumn/  rcton -iiafc,-thw*'w^ 
those  shoots  which  wanted  would  be  more  exposed  to 
the  influence  of  the.  sun  and  air,  and  ripen  better.  As  soon 
as  the  leaves  beg^h  to  drop  in  the  autumn,  1  wuaid  thin  off 
the  ripest  of  them,- by  sweeping  lightly  over  the  leaves  with*  a 
few  sprigs  of  birch  tied  on  a  stick  :  this  gives  the  wood  a  bet- 
ter opportunity  pf  ripening.  Allowing  the  future  fruit-bearing 
branches  of  peach  trees  sufficient  room  and  exposure  to  the 
action  of  the  air,  is  generally  too  little  attended  to.  This  vs^ 
i»robably,  inir  great  measure,  the        of  therconlfMed  man- 

When  the  trees  are  in  an  unfavourable  soil  and  situation, 
and  have  got  too  old  to  be  transplantable,  and  make  wood  too 
grassy  to  be  fruitful,  ifWlliUi»-dMrt«t8aie,*^«»  A^hMiiHr^  lay 

in  the  young  branches  very  thin.  T  am  iiirmr  thnf  fhii  iimitiliTi 
"mSLmftf/uuMatimafmmimamk^  *^^'^^wm^  but,  when 
it  is  considered  that  strong  branches  not  bearing  fruit  so  well 
as  weak  ones  is  not  so  much  by  reason  of  their  vigour  as 
of  their  immaturity^  the  discrepancy  will  vanish :  for,  by  their 
being  thin,  and  properly  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  weather, 
they  will  ripen  much  better ;  and  thereby,  although  strong,  a 
crop  of  fruit  may  be  obtained  by  leaving  them  a  good  length 
at  Uie  next  spring  pruning,  except  where  a  supply  of  wood  is 
wanted.  By  their  being  thin,  a  greater  quantity  of  young 
shoots,  for  fruit-bearers  in  the  following  year,  may  be  lefl  at  the 
disbudding  season,  which  will  be  pretty  moderate'.  When  the 
tree  hais  carried  one  or  two  crops  of  fruit  the  point  is  gainedj 
for  we  rarely  see  a  fruit-bearing  tree  luxuriant. 
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Hie  borders  of  such  trees  require  to  be  kept  poor  t  much 
dung  encourages  excrescent  shoots.  Now,  what  worse  would 
the  trees  be  if  the  bc»der  were  lightly  cropped  with  earlj  pota- 
toes, dwarf  peas,  French  beans,  &c  ?  I  say,  nothii^  worse^  but 
better.  Mr.  Newington  says,  it  is  a  sure  mark  of  a  bad  cul- 
tivator to  see  the  fruit-tree  borders  cropped  with  vegetables. 
He  says  the  trees  should  not  be  vigorous,  yet  he  will  not 
allow  vegetables  to  draw  a  little  of  the  nutriment  from  the 
i>order«  How  is  this  ?  Ekurly  vegetaUes,  on  the  openground^ 
must  be  had,  and  are  generally  more  esteemed  than  any  other; 
and  if  they  must  not  be  raised  on  the  peach  borders,  what 
other  means  are  the  majority  of  gardens  fiunished  with  so 
desirable  for  that  purpose?  I  unhesitatingly  assert,  that  lightly 
cropping  these  borders  is  in  conformity  with  nature,  harm- 
less, economical,  and  convenient. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Newington  may  mark  me  down  a  bad  cul- 
tivator. He  may  remove  his  trees  as  often  as  he  pleases,  and 
I  shall  never  say  he  does  wrcHig,  provided  he  does  not  try  to 
persuade  others  to  do  likewise,  and  dub  them  bad  culti- 
vators if  they  do  not  fdllow  his  precepts.  The  practice,  at 
Hylands,  of  removing  the  trees  annually  is,  I  take  it,  chiefly 
for  the  purposes  of  preparing  the  dung-bed,  repairing  the 
paper  frame,  and  obtaining  early  crops  in  succession,  in  places 
too  confined  for  healthy  trees ;  and,  by  this  practice,  they 
obtain  annually  half  a  crop,  as  the  trees  are  at  work  one  y  ear, 
and  resting  the  next  to  recruit  their  strength.  But  I  do  not 
condemn  uie  plan:  I  can  allow  others  their  fancies^  if  I  am 
allowed  mine;  and  mine  would  be,  to  have  healthy,  well  fur^ 
nished,  established  trees,  both  on  the  walls  and  in  die  house ; 
and,  for  successions  ci  early  fruit,  of  "just  enough  and  nothing 
to  spare,''  I  should  have  small  compartments.  I  should  not 
be  nice  about  the  mode  of  heating.  I  would  have  the  border 
both  inside  and  outside  the  house,  the  front  wall  upon  archea; 
the  trees  planted  inside,  and  trained  nearly  parallel  with  the 
glass,  and  about  18  in.  from  it  Somehow,  I  cannot  &ncy  that 
these  portahle  trees  at  Hylands  are  either  healthy,  handsome, 
or  well  furnished. 

But  you  will  be  tired,  Sir,  of  my  zig-zag  track ;  and  I  con* 
fess  that,  when  I  set  out,  I  did  not  intend  taking  so  wide 
a  ran^:  but  the  (act  is,  when  J  get  on  my  hobby-horse, 
there  is  no  knowing  where  I  shall  stop*  I  am  afraid,  Sir» 
your  patience  has  been  tried  in  following  my  rambles  in  this 
nasty  ride ;  but,  I  trust,  if  I  have  not  kept  a  direct  path,  you 
will  do  me  the  justice  to  believe  that  I  have  all  the  while  been 
endeavouring  to  point  out  the  high-road  —  truth ;  and  I  hop^ 
I  have  stumbled  upcm  something  worth  marking.    I  willtiow 
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*^puH  up,"  ajld  take  a  peep  at  peach  trees  in  perfection :  such 
I  shall  find  at  Carlton  Hall  gardens,  under  the  management 
of  Mr.  Seymour.  Here  is  a  perfect  system,'  which  encourages 
health,  uniformity,  regularity,  beauty,  and  utility.  When  the 
border  is  properly  made,  healthy  young  trees  planted,  and 
Seymour's  system  closely  pursued,  the  trees  will  rarely  lose 
their  equilibrium*  I  should  adopt  it  with  little  deviation  in  any 
«oil  or  situation.  Here  is  no  confiision  of  branches  by  grow- 
ing over  each  other ;  there  are  no  more  than  what  are  wanted ; 
each  shoot  has  its  allotted  space,  and,  as  well  as  the  fruit,  is 
agreeably  exposed  to  the  influence  of  the  sun  and  air.  By 
stopping  the  shoot  at  the  end  of  the  side  branch,  tlie  juices 
are  retained  for  the  support  of  the  fruit  and  the  shoot  intended 
for  a  fruit-bearing  branch  the  following  year.  But  to  enu- 
merate all  the  merits  of  this  plan  is  not  my  intention,  although 
I  would  willingly  try,  if  by  doing  so  I  could  convert  Mr. 
Newington,  and  those  who  are  of  his  opinion,  to  tlie  faith  of 
it.  His  plan  of  shortening  bade  the  young  spray  is  useful  in 
particular  cases;  but,  to  do  it  to  a  considerable  extent,  he 
will  have  cr&mdsoS  younger  spray,  and  cannot  avoid  cdnfiisiony 
both  of  which  ought  to  be  avoided  on  fruit  ti-ees  of  every 
kind.  I  wish  he  had  been  with  me  when  I  visited  Carlton,  in 
August,  1825 ;  I  am  confident  he  would  have  been  satisfied, 
hadhe  seen  only  one  tree  (I  mean  a  peach  tree),  which  covered 
45  fl.  of  a  ten-feet  wall.  It  was  then  in  a  state  never  to  be 
forgotten  by  any  gardener  who  beheld  it.  The  fruit,  which 
was  ripening,  was  of  the  finest  description,  and  standing  as 
regularly  all  over  the  tree,  at  about  1  fl.  apart,  as  if  it  had 
been  stuck  on  at  measured  distances ;  there  was  scarcely  a 
,bare  piece  of  wall  as  far  as  the  tree  extended;  from  the  trunk 
to  the  extremities  of  the  branches  the  succession  shoots  were 
equally  good  from  one  end  to  the  other.  Is  it  not  worth 
while  going  fifty  miles  to  see  such  a  tree  ? 

I  hope  Mr.  Newington  will  not  take  any  offence  at  what  I 
have  said,  as  I  have  not  intended  any ;  and  if  I  have  been 
.troublesome  to  you,  Sir,  I  am  sorry  for  it,  and  I  will  endea- 
vour to  be  more  careful  in  future.    I  am,  Sir,  &c. 
•  .  Hamham^  'March  16.  1830.  J.  Craig. 


.Art.  XIX.  On  the  Treatment  of  the  Peach  and  Nectarine  during 
^  Summer  Season.  By  Mr.  William  Seymour,  late  Gardener 
to  Henry  Preston,  Esq.,  Moreby,  near  York. 

'Sir, 

Amongst  the  various  communications  in  .'your  useful  Ma- 
gazine, there  appear  to  be  many  complaints  of  the  bad  ma- 
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nagement  of  the  peach  and  nectarine,  and  few  offer  any  re- 
gular plan  for  their  improvement.  I  here  take  the  liberty  of 
contributing  my  mite  along  with  the  rest  of  your  correspond- 
ents. I  conceive,  from  what  I  observed  in  the  south  of  Eng- 
land last  summer,  and  from  former  observation,  that  the 
greatest  error  is  in  the  summer  management.  I  will  endea^ 
your  to  give  an  account  of  our  treatment  of  the  trees  at  that 
season,  and  leave  it  to  you  and  your  readers  (should  you  think 
it  worthy  of  being  laid  before  them)  to  judge  as  to  its  merits 
or  demerits. 

^  In  the  sprinff,-  as  soon  as  the  young  shoots  have  grown 
to  about  an  inch  long,  lii  begin  to  disbud  or  thumb-prune 
them,  by  taking  off  all  the  young  shoots  where  there  is  no 
blossom  or  fruit,  except  the  lowest  one  upon  the  bearing 
branch,  and  that  at  the  extreme  point  of  it :  this  end  shoot  it, 
allow^l  to  grow  about  3  in.,  and  ^  then  stopptfl ;  an^^he 
buds  by  the  fruit  M  ^  brohow  eg. tg."afaaii^four  of  their  bottom  *  ^ 
leaves,  so  as  to  make  a  cover  for  the  young  fruit  until  the  y 
time  of  thinning,  when  those  little  spurs  are  taken  away  with 
the  fruit  that  is  not  wanted,  and  the  others       retained  along 
with  the  fruit  that  is  left.    By  so  doing,  we  are  only  growing 
the  shoot  that  we  shall  want  next  year  for  bearing  fruit,  which 
jgives  fittfr  trees  an  opportunity  of  extending  themselves,  and 
making  good  wood ;  .biafr  not  so  otpong  m  Mfi  Nswingtow 
^pwihf/t  (pr  g5  )^  fYpftpt  in  thff  rfntre  of  our  young  trees  - 
^figft,  79,  f)ft\  in  Vol,  Til  p,  ^0/11)5  whifih  mrc  growing  in  a  soil^ 
^i^xly  ^^"^pmnf d     by.Mr,  Errington  (p^i.)^  ia 

vUich-ease  irr  find  littir  inriMivanianrg  3  ibr^  instead  of  taking 
off  the  summer  laterals  or  water-shoots  (as  they  are  sometimes 
called),  as  is  generally  done,^M^  lay  them  in  at  regular  dis- 
tances, the  same  as  wMfaaiiU  a  natural  spring  shoot ;  and,  if 
they  do  not  bear  fruit  the  next  summer,  they  will  produce 
fine  bearing  wood  for  a  future  year ;  so  that^;M<have  not  to 
shorten  those  strong  shoots,  but  lay  them  in  their  whole  length 
for  main  or  secondary  leading  branches,  an  we  hftire  at  thig 
timii  sbnoti  Inid  iui  nhovr  fi  Td  Iniif^j  nf  lii  ■!  j  i  jn^  jrrfnrthj  witb- 
fiauloipon  theN^'kU;«sal&. 

When  the  young  shoots  at  the  base  of  the  fruit-bearing 
ones,  or  the  extending  part  of  the  leading  branches,  have 
grown  4  or  5  in. j4imfmme  tie^^own  to  the  other  branches  as 
close  as  they  will  admit  without  breaking  or  pinching  them, 
and  kepi  close  to  the  wall  through  the  summer.  By  this  means 
they  will  get  perfectly  ripe  and  firm,  and  not  be  so  luxuriant 
as  when  permitted  to  grow  from  the  wall  almost  wild ;  and  the 
fruit  must,  of  course,  be  lai-ger  when  the  wood  is  thin  than 
when  it  is  permitted  to  grow  twice  as  large  as  is  necessary* 
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There  will  be  found,  when  disbudding,  at  the  base  of  the 
shoots,  small  buds  -  that  are  not  likely  to  make  a  shoot  that 
season ;  but  they  must  be  retained,  as  they  will  produce  a 
shoot  in  a  future  y and  then  bring  your  young  wood  nearer 
home*  J 

I  remain.  Sir,  &c. 
Carlton,  May  20.  1890«  William  Seymour. 


Art.  XX.    On  a  Method  of  traxning  the  Peach  and  Nectarine  on 
low  Walls.   By  Mr.  William  Seymour. 

Sir, 

I  perfectly  agree  with  Mr.  Kendall  (VoL  11.  p.  140.) 
respecting  the  necessity  of  adopting;  some  regular  method 
in  pruning  fruit  trees,  particularly  uie  peach  and  nectarine : 
but  I  must  beg  leave  to  diflPer  in  opinion  respecting  our 
[the  Seymour]  method  bein^  so  well  adapted  for  horizontal 
training  on  low  walls ;  for  1  am  inclined  to  think  that  that 
methoa  is  not  at  all  proper  for  the  peach  or  nectarine  on  low 
walls,  owing  to^the  liability  of  these  species  of  trees  to  lose 
lar^e  branches,  which,  when  it  happens  when  the  tree  is  old, 
and  against  a  low  wall,  renders  it  ^possible  to  replace  them. 

The  method  which  I  here  offer  for  training  on  low  walls  is, 
Jb»  take  a  maiden  plant,  and  t»  treat  it  ia  tht  mnnnr j  dmrrihf  d  " 
in  your  Magaaae-  (Vol.  I.  p.  199.,  and  11^  pi  ^95i)^  so  as 
to  produce  a  tree  in  the  form  otJjg^U.;  and  when  it  has 


^own  too  large  for  the  wall,  it  may  very  easily  be  changed 
in  figure,  in  the  manner  of      M>.    By  these  means  the 


fiin,  curvilinear,  and  horizontal  style  will  be  combined,  and 
the  gardener  will  be  prepared,  in  case  of  an  accident,  because 
any  of  the  branches  produced  from  a  a  may  be  made  leading 
ones.  .1  remain,  Sir,  &c. 

William  SfiTMoun. 

Weddingtonj  June  8.  1827. 


Art.  XXI.  FarAer  Ncdee  of  the  Pine  PlanU  at  Catde  Seng^ 
planted  in  a  Bed  of  SoiL   By  John  HAT,.£8q. 

Sir, 

I  EMBRACE  thi3  Opportunity  of  giving  you  the  following 
extract  from  Mr.  Lauder's  letter  of  the  18th  of  January:  — » 

The  pinesr  planted  in  a  bed  of  soil,  in  one  of  the  steam-pits, 
on  the  18th  of  March,  1829,  although  but  the  previous  au- 
tumn's suckers,  are  now  the  largest  and  finest-looking  plants 
of  any  in  all  the  houses:  they  are  &r  superior  to  any  of  theisame 
age  grown  in  pots  in  the  common  way,  and  form  a  striking 
contrast  when  compared  with  them.  From  what  I  have  seen 
of  their  progress  this  last  summer,  I  shall  not  now  hesitate 
about  planting  the  whole  of  the  other  steam-pit  in  March 
next,  with  a  view  to  fruit  them  in  18S1 ;  and  I  shall  plant  it 
next  autumn  with  suckers  immediately  from  the  stools,  with- 
out potting  them,  to  fruit  in  1832.  Should  the  fruit  be  in 
proportion  to  the  size  of  the  plant,  they  cannot  fail  to  be  fine, 
one  of  the  small  early-planted  suckers  having,  soon  after  it 
was  put  into  the  bed,  started  into  fruit,  and  produced  a  fine 
pine-apple,  which  swelled  well,  and,  when  cut,  was  found  to 
be  vel'y  juicy  and  of  excellent  flavour." 
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I  have'  written  Mr.  Lauder  my  views  of  the  treatment  of 
the  plants^  in  order  to  the  proving  of  them  regularly  in  the 
ensuing  spring ;  and,  should  he  be  as  successful  in  this  case 
as  in  growing  the  plants,  I  shall  endeavour  to  send  you  a  spe- 
cimen of  the  fruit,  which,  I  think,  Major  Harvey  will  not 
refuse  me.  I  mtended  to  have  asked  him  before  I  wrote  you, 
but,  he  having  sent  me  notice  to  pack  the  fruit  accompanying 
this,  as  it  must  be  sent  off  to-morrow,  I  had  not  an  oppor- 
tunity of  seeing  him. 

I  give  you  the  following  extract  from  Mr.  Lauder's  letter, 
as  a  final  answer  to  your  query  to  Mr.  Neill,  about  the  best 
substance  for  plunging  pots  of  pines  in,  in  steam-pits  :  —  "I 
found  the  thermometer,  in  the  bed  of  soil,  generally  2^,  and 
sometimes  3%  higher  than  one  plunged  at  the  same  depth 
among  rotten  leaves ;  and  4%  and  sometimes  5°,  higher  than 
one  pkinged  at  the  same  depth  among  gravel,  all  in  the  steam- 
pit.    The  heat  was  frequently  in  summer  as  under :  — 

"SoU  -  -  -  92° 
Leaves  -  -  -  90 
Gravel       -         .      -  87' 

"  When  the  steam  was  withheld  longer  than  usual,  the 
thermometer  among  the  gravel  was  the  first  that  got  lowest ; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  when  the  steahi  was  applied  longer 
than  usual  to  the  pit,  the  gravel  was  soonest  heated.  Since 
roy  return  from  Edinburgh,  I  withheld  the  steam  from  the  pit 
for  several  days,  until  the  thermometer  plunged  to  the  same 
depth  ranged  as  follows,  on  the  morning  of  the  6th  of  Jan. : — 

"In  the  bed  of  soU  -  -         -  80<» 

Among  the  rotten  leaves  -         -  79 

Among  the  gravel         -  -  74 

"  On  the  above  day,  I  let  the  steam  into  the  pit  for  about 
four  hours,  and  the  thermometer  ranged,  the  three  following 
days,  without  any  more  steam,  as  follows :  — 

rSoil    .   83«|       rSofl    -    85°  I       fSoil    -   85*»  • 
«*On  the  7th -{  Leaves     82  ['Bth-I  Leaves     83  I  9th  4  Leaves  83 
t Gravel     90  f       [ Gravel     88  |       [Gravel  80" 

It  appears,  from  the  last  trial,  that  Mr.  Lauder  has  stopped 
too  soon  from  making  his  observations :  he  ought  to  have  con- 
tinued them  until  the  heat  in  the  bed  of  soil,  as  indicated  by 
the  thermometer,  had  sunk  lower  than  85°.  This,  however, 
is  the  degree  of  heat  at  1  ft.  deep  in  the  earth,  during  sum- 
mer, in  Grenada,  as  a  gentleman,  a  planter  there,  wrote  home 
f6r  my  information.  The  thermometer  in  the  steam-pit  was 
plunged  9  in,  deep.    From  the  above  trials,  I  think  it  evident 


Soil  .  .  -  93° 
Leaves  -  -  -  90 
Gravel      *    -  -  88 
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that -  stones  or  gravel  is  the  best  substapce  for  heating  by 
«team,  in  a  close  chamber;  and  that  earth  is  the  best  sub- 
stance for  plunging  the  pots  in. 

I  am,  Sir,  yours,  &c. 
Edinburgh^  Jan.  22. 1830,  John  Hay, 


Art.  XXII.    Some  Account  of  n  large  Vine  at  Seihvood  Park^  tfte 
Seat  of  Michie  Forbes,  Esq.,  Sunning  Hilly  Berks/iire,    By  Mr. 
.  H.  Gumming,  Gardener  to  Mr.  Forbes. 

Sir, 

The  large  Black  Hamburgh  vine  at  this  place  was  brought  . 
from  Sion  Hill  gardens,  then  the  Duke  of  Marlborough's,  in 
1810.    It  was  then  a  small  plant,  which  had  been  struck  that 
season  from  an  eye,  and  it  was  planted  in  Sell  wood  Park 
garden  in  1811.     For  the  first  year  or  two  nothing  very 
remarkable  was  noticed  in  its  growth,  more  than  that  it  had 
a  very  healthy  appearance.    About  the  fourth  or  fifth  year 
after  planting,  it  had  nearly  filled  the  small  house  it  was  in. 
The  house  was  then  lengthened  20  ft.,  and  in  about  two  years 
afterwards  it  had  nearly  supplied  it  with  strong  healthy  bearing 
wood.  The  house  was  then  again,  and  has  been  since,  length* 
ened.  The  present.length  of  the  house  is  about  90  ft^,  breadth 
13ft.;  number  of .  bunches  on  the  vine  1100;  and  it  is  in*, 
tended  to  have  the  house  lengthened  S6  ft.  more  next  autumn. 
To  show  the  vigour  of  this  remarkable  young  vine,  I  may  men- 
tion that,  when  three  years  ago  the  house  was  lengthened  an 
additional  85  ft,  the  second  year  afterwards  the  shoots  reached 
to  the  end  of  it.    It  is  a  remarkably  good  bearer,  producing 
a  ifine  large  dark  berry  of  an  excellent  flavour.    Many  of  the 
bunches  weigh  upwards  of  2  lbs. ;  some  cut  last  year  almost 
2^  lbs.    It  stands  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  house.   It  has  a 
beautiful  straight  stem,  upwards  of  6  ft.  in  height;  and  then 
branches  off  each  way  horizontally,  with  nine  principal  lead- 
ing shoots. 

The  mode  of  training,  and  fine  healthy  strong  appearance 
of  the  vine,  together  with  the  excellent  crop  of  grapes  which 
it  produces  every  year,  excite  the  admiration  of  every  gentle- 
man and  gardener  who  comes  here;  and  the  vine,  on  the 
whole,  is  allowed  by  them  to  surpass  that  at  Hampton  Court, 
or  any  other  vine  hi  the  country.  Its  roots  may  be  said  to 
be  both  in  and  out  of  the  house ;  as  it  is  planted  inside,  but, 
the  front  wall  being  on  arches,  many  of  the  roots  are  in  the 
old  asparagus  beds  in  front.     We  have  already  begun  to 
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remove  these  beds,  and  dball  continue  to  do  so  yearly,  till  our 
young  beds,  which  have  been  lately  planted,  come  into  bear-^* 
ing;  as  we  purpose  to  devote  that  piece  of  ground  entirely  to 
the  nourishment  of  the  vine. 

With  the  permission  of  Mr.  Forbes,  I  have  sent  you  a  small 
sample  of  grapes,  and  I  can  assure  you  that  the  bunches  were 
not  picked,  but  cut  from  one  part  of  the  vine  and  not  2  ft. 
from  each  other.  I  remain,  Sir,  &c.  * 

H.  CUMMINGS. 

SeUwood  Park,  October  21.  1S29. 

The  berries  were  large,  dark,  of  excellent  flavour,  and  die 
bunches  weighing  from  half  a  pound  to  a  pound  and  a  half.  — 


Art.  XXIII. .  On  a  Method  of  cbtcdning  tww  JBSnd$  Potatoes, 

By  iSoLA'NUM  TUBERO'SUM. 

Sir, 

Having  noticed  in  your  useful  publication  several  commu- 
nications relative  to  that  useful  and  now  almost  indispensable 
vegetable,  the  potato,  I  beg  to  offer  a  method  of  obtaining 
,  new  kinds,  which  is  as  follows,  viz* : 

Macartney's  Method  qf  obtaining  new  Kindt  of  Potatoes 
from  Seed*  —  Sow  the  seed  in  a  hot-bed,  about  the  middle 
of  February,  in  lines  6  in.  apart,  a  quarter  of  an  inch  deep^ 
and  very  thin.  When  water  is  necessary,  sprinkle  it  between 
the  lines,  but  avoid  wetting  the  plants,  as  that  would  injure 
them.    A  little  air  must  be  given  before  they  are  watered. 

As  the  plants  rise,  rich  earth,  carefully  put  between  the 
lines,  will  add.  fresh  vigour  to  them ;  but  the  tops  of  the 
plants  must  not  be  covered  by  these  mouldings,  which  should 
be  occasionally  repeated  until  they  are  fit  for  transplanting. 
To  prepare  them  for  this,  about  the  end  of  April  they  must 
be  plentifully  refreshed  with  air;  and,  two  hours  before  re* 
moving  them,  they  must  be  plentifully  watered  all  aoer^  and 
the  glasses  covered  with  bass  mats,  to  prevent  the  sun,  if 
shining  at  the  time,  from  scorching  the  plants.  Take  each 
plant  up  carefully,  with  a  ball  of  earth  attached  to  it,  and 
plant  them  in  trenches,  as  you  would  celery,  only  with  this 
difference^  the  distance  from  plant  to  plant  in  the  lines  must 
be  18  in. ;  and  if  the  sun  should  be  shminff  out  strong  at  the 
time  of  planting,  a  flower-pot  should  be  placed  over  each,  to 
prevent  flagging ;  for,  with  all  your  care  in  taking  up,  a  ffood 
many  of  the  fibres  will  be  broken.    Afler  the  plants  hav©. 
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established  themselves,  remove  the  pots,  and  earth  up  occa- 
sionally, as  long  as  the  space  between  theiii  Will  admit  of  it* 
The  produce  of  new  kinds  of  potatoes  raised  in  this  manner 
is  generally  prodigious  for  twelve  years  afterwards.  The 
best  manure  is  yellow  moss  and  rotten  horse-dunff."         "  ^ jy 

Now,  Sir,  I  beg  to  observe,  that  I  have  tried  the  abovd 
method  of  raising  new  kinds  of  potatoes,  and  found  it  to 
answer  my  most  sanguine  expectations.  In  the  year  1807}  I 
selected  a  seed-ball  of  an  early  variety,  which  I  obtained  from 
the  late  Mr.  James  Dickson  of  Covent  Garden,  well  known 
to  the  botanical  world,  and,  after  washing  the  see!i  clean  from 
the  pulpy  matter  which  surrounded  it,  I  kept  it  in  a  dry  place 
till  the  time  directed  for  sowing..  I  planted  seventeen  plants, 
and  threw  away  the  remainder :  each  plant  produced  a  distinct 
variety,  of  as  various  quality.  There  were  amongst  them 
round,  oblong,  and  kidn^s;  good,  bad,  and  indifiPerent; 
black,  white,  and  red ;  all  mil  grown  the  first  season,  and  of 
ample  produce:  some  were  as  early  as  the  parent  plant; 
while  others,  again,  were  very  late.  We  have,  it  is  true,  a 
great  variety  of  capital  kinds  of  this  useftil  vegetable ;  but  if 
gendemen's  gardeners,  who  have  it  in  their  power  more  than 
any  other  class  of  men  in  the  kingdom,  were  to  set  about 
earnesdy  raising  new  kinds,  it  is  very  probable  that  far  supe^ 
rior  kinds  to  any  of  those  now  in  use  might  be  obtained  at 
a  trifling  expense,  as  a  single*light  box,  with  a  few  linings^ 
would  answer  the  purpose,  after  it  had  performed  its  office  of 
raising  cucumber  plants  for. the  larger  frames:  and  such  a 
course  of  experiments  by  different  individuals,  if  successful, 
would  not  only  tend  to  benefit  the  country  at  large,  but  it 
would  also  afford  a  solid  satisfaction  to  the  minds  of  those 
who  would  give  themselves  such  a  trifling  degree  of  trouble, 
if  they  were  successful  in  obtaining  a  distinct  Variety,  that 
would,  from  its  valuable  properties,  obtain  celebrity. 

Should  you  deem  die  above  account  worthy  of  the  notice 
of  your  readers,  I  may  perhaps,  at  a  future  time,  when  leisure 
permits,  send  you  one  or  two  more  recipes  that  might  be  of 
service  not  only  to  young  but  to  old  gardeners. 

I  began  to  fear  we  had  lost  the  effusions  of  our  amusing 
old  friend  Agronome,  but  I  am  glad  to  see  he  has  made  his 
appearance  again.  Many  hearty  laughs  have  we  had  at  his 
gibes,  and  long  may  he  continue  to  furnish  them  for  the  amuse- 
ment of  your  readers,  toeether  with  his  pithy  useful  inform^ 
ation :  but  I  must  conclude,  or,  as  our  worthy  friend  observe^ 
I  shall  become  tiresome.  I  am.  Sir,  &c. 

SoUi^VM  TUBERO^SUM. 

Neath^  Glamorganshire^  Dec:  5.  1829. 
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Art.  XXIV.    Description  and  Use  of  BartleUs  CtdtivcUor. 
By  W.  D. 

Sir,  ^ 

I  SEND  you  enclosed  the  plan  of  an  implement  of  agricul- 
ture  invented,  and  ratost  successfully  worked,  by  Mr.  G.  Bart- 
lett,  a  most  respectable  and  exceedingly  ingenious  tenant  of 
Sir  Richard  Vyiyan,  Bart.  It  will,  I  am  fully  confident, 
when  known  through  the  medium  of  your  Magazine,  be  gene- 
rally approved  of.  On  lands  of  a  strong  adhesive  nature, 
where,  in  consequence  of  wetness,  the  roller  and  harrow  can- 
not reduce  it  suitably  for  the  reception  of  the  seed,  Bart- 
lett's  cultivator  will  be  found  to  be  eminently  advantageous. 
This  cultivator  can  be  so  modified  in  principle  as  to  serve 
every  purpose  in  the  preparing  of  wet  land  for  tillage.  The 
implement  has  a  roller  of  thirteen  sharp  plates,  placed  at  in- 
tervals of  about  4?  in. ;  consequently  no  lumps  of  earth  over 
which  the  cultivator  passes  can  exceed  in  magnitude  the  dis- 
tance of  one  plate  from  the  other.  By  the  addition  of  plates, 
it  can  so  operate  upon  the  surface  as  to  supersede  the  neces- 
sity of  the  harrow  or  roller ;  either  of  which,  in  wet  seasons, 
on  many  lands,  is  of  more  injury  than  service.  Mr.  G.  Ba'rt- 
lett  has  found  it  save  about  one  half  of  the  labour,  which 
alone  is  sufficient  to  recommend  its  adoption  on  all  faims  of 
difficult  culture  in  wet  seasons. 

Trelowarren,  near  Helstone^  in  Comwally  W.  D. 

Mai/ 20.  1829. 

87 


Bartlett's  cultivator  consists  of  a  roller  \ 
LfiS'        composed  of  thirteen  thin  iron        /^^j^  A 
plates,  each  fastened  to  a  circular  block  of        f  |  jm  | 
wood  of  4  in.  in  thickness,  and  bound  round         V  Ml  j    88  , 
with  iron.  Both  plates  (a)  and  blocks  (b)  J 
are  movable  on  an  iron  axle,  and  the  size 
of  both  {Jig*  88.)  maybe  increased  or  diminished  at  pleasure. 
Mr.  Bartlett  has  adopted  a  diameter  of  9  in.  for  the  blocks, 
and  1 5  in.  for  the  plates,  as  may  be  observed  by  the  dimen- 
sions inj^.  87. 

Tig.  89.  is  the  under  side  of  the  frame  in  which  the  roller 
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is  fixed ;  a  a,  the  position  of  the  axle  gudgeons ;  movable 
staple  for  attaching  the  draft  trees ;  c,  iron  scrapers  fastened 


to  the  bar  the  use  of  which  scrapers  is  to  clean  the  roller, 
and  they  are  of  such  a  length  as  almost  to  touch  the  blocks. 
Each  scraper  is  protected  by  a  piece  of  wood  (e\  to  prevent 
it  from  being  forced  back  by  the  earth  on  the  roller.  ITiese 
pieces  of  wood  are  fastened  to  the  bar  as  the  scrapers  are 
to  the  bar  d.  The  general  appearance  of  the  roller  when  at 
work  will  be  easily  understood.  {Jig,  90.) 


Though  we  have  no  doubt  that  such  a  machine  as  the  above 
may  occasionally  be  foimd  useful,  yet  we  are  averse  from 
recommending  agricultural  implements  or  machines  which  are 
at  all  complicatCQ.  Wherever  the  soil  and  climate  are  favour- 
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able  to  aration,  almost  every  descr^tion  of  culture  may  be 
efiected  by  the  plough  and  harrow  alone,  and  at  most  with  the 
addition  of  the  roller,  horse-hoe,  and  probably  a  sowing- 
machine  of  some  sort  The  first  agriculturists  in  the  world, 
those  of  East  Lothian,  have  nothing  more.  Wet  adhesive 
lands,  whilst  wet,  can  seldom  be  worked  to  advantage  with 
any  implement;  and,  indeed,  it  must  be  owing  chiefly  to  some 
locEd  circumstances,  that  in  these  times  such  lands  can  at  all 
pay  for  being  kept  under  the  plough.  Were  trade  in  com 
free,  or  this  country  thoroughly  intersected  with  rail-roads, 
such  lands  would  be  kept  under  grass  or  wood.  Every  in- 
vention and  attempt  at  improvement  ought,  however,  to  be 
recorded  for  the  benefit  of  fiiture  inventors. — Cand* 


Art.  XXV.  An  Account  of  some  Plants  of  Indian  Com  raised  at 
JBampsteadf  and  <f  some  remarkable  Circumsianees  connected  tkere^ 
with.  ByX.Y. 

Sir, 

The  following  short  account  of  some  Indian  com  raised  at 
Hampstead  may  perhaps  be  interesting  to  your  readers,  par- 
ticularly as  it  proves  that  the  seed  will  produce  vigorous  plants 
after  it  has  been  kept  several  years ;  a  fact  which  has  often  been 
denied  or  doubted :  — 

Sept  28.  1820,  an  ear  of  Indian  com  was  gathered  at 
Dijon,  in  France ;  it  was  small,  being  only  5  in.  long,  and  it 
contained  300  grains.  April  20.  1826,  some  of  these  seeds' 
were  sown  in  a  garden-pot  which  was  kept  in  a  sitting-room 
of  an  equal  temperature.  At  the  end  of  a  fortnight,  the  plants 
came  up,  and  were  occasionally  put  out  of  the  window  when 
the  weather  was  fine.  On  the  19th  of  June,  they  were  trans- 
planted into  a  warm  border  in  the  garden,  sheltered  from  the 
north  and  east  winds.  The  ground  was  previously  well  ma- 
nured with  dung.  The  plants,  after  their  removal,  soon  began 
to  grow  very  luxuriantly,  and  produced  several  fine  ears  of 
Qom,  much  larger  than  the  ear  we  brought  from  France.  The 
largest  ears  were  8  in.  long,  weighed  nearly  a  pound,  and 
contained  from  500  to  600  grains. 

In  1827,  I  planted  the  seeds  in  garden-pots,  as  before; 
some  from  the  last  year's  crop,  and  some  from  the  French 
seed.  They  both  came  up  about  the  same  time,  but  the 
plants  from  the  n^w  seed  were  rather  the  stronger.  The  ears 
were  as  fine,  and  ripiened  as  well  as  they  had  done  in  1826. 

In  1828,  I  planted  some  seeds  of  the  produce  of  the  pre- 
ceding year  in  the  open  ground,  and  found  that  they  throve 
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better  tban  those  first  sown  in  garden-pots  and  transplanted* 
Last  year  (viz.  1829)  the  ears  were  large,  and  fiill  of  embryo 
seeds ;  but,  owine  to  the  wet  weather  at  the  time  the  male 
flowers  were  in  bloom,  there  were  very  few  perfect  seeds,  and 
none  of  the  ears  ripened.  Owing,  probably,  to  the  ground 
being  so  much  manured,  the  plants  in  1827  were  particularly 
vigorous ;  and,  after  the  male  flowers  were  out  of  bloom  and 
the  pollen  dried  up,  several  side  shoots  appeared,  which,  I 
have  since  learned,  should  have  been  taken  off,  as  they  weaken 
the  plant,  and  seldom  ripen.  However,  I  suffered  them  to 
remain  on ;  and  I  was  much  interested  in  watching  the  curious 
provision  of  nature  to  secure  the  fructification  of  the  seed  of 
this  second  brood.  When  the  ears  of  corn  began  to  enlarge, 
a  branch  of  male  flowers,  about  4  in.  long,  grew  out  of  the 
end  of  each  ear,  as  the  crown  or  top  grows  out  of  a  pine- 
apple. In  due  time  these  ears  ripened,  but  they  were  small 
and  ill-formed. 

Still  later  in  the  season,  a  third  brood  appeared ;  and  here 
nature  had  another  wonderful  contrivance  to  provide  for  the 
safety  of  the  seed.  As  the  weather  began  to  be  cold  and 
ungenial,  the  male  flower  grew  from  the  bottom  of  the  ear, 
within  the  glume  or  envelope,  like  two  children  lying  side  by 
side  in  a  cot.  Most  of  these  ears  proved  abortive ;  a  few 
perfect  seeds,  however,  were  formed,  though  it  was  too  late  in 
the  year  for  them  to  ripen. 

I  should  wish  to  know  whether  similar  changes  in  the 
blossoms  of  Indian  com  have  ever  before  been  noticed.  Such 
Bn  extraordinary  adaptaticm  of  means  to  an  end  seems  to 
partake  of  the  nature  of  instinct  in  animals.  By  what  fore- 
knowledge could  the  male  flower  be  aware  that  it  was  born 
too  late  in  the  season,  and  thus  provide  for  itself  a  warm 
covering,  secure  from  wind  and  rain?  A  solution  to  this 
question  might  form  the  subject  of  a  very  interesting  physio- 
logical essay.  I  shall  anxiously  look  for  an  answer  to  fliese 
queries  from  some  of  your  scientific  correspondents. 

I  remain,  Sir,  yours, -&c. 
Hampsteady  Jan.  12. 1880.  X.  T« 

It  thus  appears  that  the  seed  of  Indian  com  wilt  retain  its 
vegetative  powers,  in  temperate  climates,  for  six  years,  with 
no  other  care  than  that  of  keeping  it  dry.  We  can  vouch  for 
all  the  facts  in  the  above  communication,  from  our  personal 
knowledge  of  the  excellent,  amiable,  and  philosophic-minded 
authoress  of  the  paper,  and  cultivator  of  tfie  corn.  We  hope 
due  attention  will  be  paid  to  her  queries  by  our  physiological 
readers.  —  Cmd. 
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PART  II. 

REVIEWS. 


Art.  I.  A  Series  of  FactSy  HtntSy  Observations,  ctnd  Experiments 
on  the  different  Modes  of  Raising,  Pruning,  and  Training  Young 
Trees  in  Plantations.  By  W.  BilHngton,  Superintendant  of  the 
Planting  of  the  Royal  Forest  of  Dean,  &c. 

This"  book  is  composed  by  a  well-meaning  good-natured 
sort  of  a  man,  evidently  little  accustomed  to  wield  the  pen. 
His  "  series  of  facts,'*  however  valuable  some  of  them  may 
be,  are  rather  loosely  arranged,  and  mixed  up  with  much 
digressive  and  extraneous  remark.  The  history  of  the  rearing 
of  the  fences  at  Dean  Forest  exhibits  little  that  is  creditable 
to  the  projectors.  The  large  banks  of  earth  often  gave  way ; 
and,  "  sometimes,  only  the  outside  turf  slipped  down,  and  did 
not,  in  the  least,  disturb  the  live  hedge  of  whins."  "  The 
sheep  and  cattle,  by  grazing  on  the  outsides  of  the  banks,  on 
soils  of  a  loamy  nature  inclining  to  clay  or  marl,  pulled  up  the 
grass  that  grew  between  the  layers  of  turf,  by  the  roots,  which 
caused  them  to  crumble  down  like  clay,  marl,  or  lime." 
(p.  6,  7.)  This  result  might,  we  conceive,  have  been  dpriori 
expected;  and,  in  place  of  the  managers  confining  them- 
selves to  one  form  of  fence  in  all  soils,  and  that  form,  too,  the 
least  of  all  adapted  for  general  practice,  it  would  have  been 
easy  to  vary  the  form  of  fence  to  suit  the  nature  of  the  soil. 
On  soils  where  the  turf  was  fiiU  of  small  roots,  the  form  of 
ience  specified  by  the  contract,  though  of  itself  sufficiently 
clumsy,  and  perfectly  inadequate,  without  ft  top-rail,  to  keep 
out  sheep  while  the  whins  were  young,  yet,  when  they  were 
up,  might,  with  their  assistance,  form  a  tolerable  fence.  The 
bank  contracted  for  was  to  be  n^ade  4  ft.  6  in.  wide  at  bot- 
tom, 5  ft.  high,  and  2  ft.  wide  at  top ;  and  care  was  taken  to 
build  them  entirely  of  turf,  cut  thin,  from  3  to  4  or  5  in.  thick, 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  soil ;  and  a  ditch  1 8  in.  deep  on 
the  outside,  a  row  of  fui*ze  or  whins  to  be  sown  on  the  top, 
and  another  at  the  foot  of  the  banks  outside."  To  this  form, 
for  universal  practice,  we  have  several  objections :  and,  in  the 
first  place,  it  robs  too  great  a  breadth  of  the  adjacent  ground 
of  its  surface  soil.  Suppose  the  medium  thickness  of  the  turf 
to  be  4  in.,  every  linear  foot  of  such  fence  will  require  16  J  cubic 
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feet;  which,  multiplied  by  3,  for  turf  of  4  in.  thick,  will  uncover 
a  breadth  of  48  ft.  9  in.  all  along  the  line  of  fence,  depriving 
the  trees,  in  many  instances,  of  the  only  portion  of  the  soil  in 
which  they  could  vegetate.  On  dry  light  soils,  the  upper 
part  of  the  bank  would  be  too  dry  for  the  upper  row  of  furze 
forming  an  effective  hedge :  cattle  would  have  too  easy  access 
to  the  bottom  and  sides  of  such  fence,  unless  it  were  protected ; 
and,  if  the  value  of  the  brushwood  used  is  taken  into  the 
account,  the  expense  might  very  nearly  construct  a  more  sub- 
stantial fence  altogether.  We  have  frequently  adopted  the 
form,  but  not  the  dimensions^  of  the  Dean  Forest  bank-fence, 
where  we  were  forced  to  have  the  line  of  fence  on  ground 
sloping  to  the  interior  of  the  plantation  from  such  fence ;  in 
all  other  cases,  we  have  found  the  *  ditch  and  faced  dike  *  fence 
the  most  economical,  durable,  and  effective.  The  ditch  6^  ft. 
wide  at  top,  3  ft.  deep,  9  or  10  in.  wide  at  bottom ;  the  turf 
built  to  the  same  slope  as  the  side  of  thexlitch,  and  3^  ft.  high, 
including  a  green  turf  at  top,  backed  by  the  earth  which 
comes  out  of  the  ditch ;  a  row  of  whins  sown  on  the  top,  inside 
the  turf,  and  some  seeds  sprinkled  in  the  face  of  the  dike  in 
course  of  building.  A  simple  rail  about  8  in.  above  the  top 
turf,  projecting  outwards,  and  without  any  offset  exceeding 
3  in.  where  the  dike  commences,  will  form  an  effective  fence 
against  sheep ;  and  catde  cannot  browse  to  any  hurtful  extent, 
as  the  bottom  of  the  ditch  is  too  narrow  to  admit  of  their 
turning  their  face  to  the  dike.  The  turf  taken  off  the  top  of 
the  ditch  will  build  the  faced  dike,  and  the  earth  will  afford 
sufficient  backing.  On  this  ditch  bank  are  seen  the  best  and 
most  forward  trees  in  the  plantation,  in  place  of  having  48  ft:, 
inward  of  stunted  plants.  The  expense,  too,  of  such  a  fence 
is' a  consideration :  Is.  6d,  will  fence  6  yards  of  the  dike  and 
ditch,  and  about  another  6d,  will  cover  the  expense  of  railing, 
where  every  thing  is  to  purchase,  estimating  labourers'  wages 
at  2s.  per  day  of  10  hours.  (See  Encyc.  of  Gard.^  §6820.) 
.We  are  better  pleased  with  the  method  adopted,  as  a  dernier 
ressorty  by  Mr.  Billington,  of  planting  *  wet  land.'  —  "  The 
lines  were  laid  down,  as  usual,  at  4  ft.  apart ;  a  good  turf,  1 6 
or  18  in.  square,  as  thick  as  the  soil  would  admit,  laid  with 
the  grass  side  downwards  a  few  months  before  planting :  the 
two  swards  rot,  and  the  sod  becomes  firmly  fixed,  so  that  they 
can  be  planted  with  the  greatest  ease,  without  disturbing  the 
sod."  This,  however,  by  some  modern  writers,  would  be 
termed  "  a  Scotch  shift,"  though  not  practised  in  that  country. 
Effectual  draining  we  hold  to  be  the  first  requisite  in  plant- 
ing. Had  this  been  properly  attended  to,  and  the  surface  of 
-the  swampy  soils  in  Dean  Forest  pared  and  burned,  there 
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yfoxM.  have  been  no  occasion  for  the  ^  sod  system ;  *  there 
would  have  been  less  cover  of  rank  herbage  for  mice,  under 
which  to  perform  tlieir  deeds  of  darkness,"  and  fewer  seeds 
for  their  sustenance;  there  would  have,  been  less  waste  of 
labour,  and  less  vraste  of  criticism  on  the  mode  of  conducting 
that  labour.  It  appears  that  the  <fem*  (Pteris  aquilina,  we 
presume)  was  a  great  annoyance  in  Dean  Forest.  This  plant 
sends  its  roots  more  than  a  hundred  feet  deep  into  the  soil, 
end,  consequently,  is  not  easily  eradicated ;  it  is,  however, 
easily  kept  under  while  a  plantation  is  young;  and  is,  withal, 
one  of  the  best  indications  we  know  of  a  soil  suitable  to  the 
growth  of  oak  and  elm.  We  fear  "  Sir  Henry  Steuart " 
will  not  think  the  following  extract  quite  ^  scientific — Be- 
cause large  plants,  when  removed,  if  they  are  not  well  cut  in, 
pruned,  or  divested  of  a  great  part  of  their  branches,  are 
much  longer  before  they  make  fresh  shoots,  if  ever  they  do." 
(p*  69.)  We  think  .the  baronet  and  Mr.  Billington  are,  on 
this  subject,  at  the  extremes  of  the  question  at  issue.  We 
would  say,  in  removing  a  tree,  be  as  careful  of  the  roots  as 
possible ;  but  as,  with  the  greatest  care,  some  roots  will  be 
hurt  or  destroyed,  remove  an  equal  proportion  of  the  branches, 
to  preserve  a  fair  equilibrium  between  the  leaves  and  roots ; 
or,  as  Mr.  Billin^n  remarks,  probably  the  bark,  sap,  and 
*  air-vessels  get  hide-bound  and  contracted  for  want  of  their 
usual  supply  and  /circulation  of  nutriment"  (p.  69.)  His  mode 
of  pruning  larch  nurslings,  by  cutting  the  branches  about  the 
middle,  where  they  interfere  with  oak  or  other  permanent 
wood,  is  entided  to  the  attention  of  those  who  have  the  ma*- 
nagement  of  youn^  plantations ;  but,  for  an  account  of  the 
superior  growth  of  larch  trees  so  pruned,  we  must  refer  to 
the  work  itself.  The  simple  plaster  of  cow-dung,  which  he 
recommends  for  wounds  in  trees,  we  have  always  considered 
as  equal  in  merit  to  the  far-famed  Forsyth's  plaster:  and, 
upon  the  whole,  although  the  book  is  not  weU  got  up^  we 
believe  it  contains  many  sensible  and  useful  remarks.— il.  G. 
Perthshire. 


Art.  II.  The  Practical  Planter;  coniaining  Directions  for  the 
Planting  cf  Waste  Land^  and  Management  of  Wood:  wm  a  new 
Method  of  rearing  the  Oak.  By  Thomas  Cruickshank,  Forester 
at  Careston.    Edinburgh,  1830.    8vo.  12». 

Wfirsee  trees  of  a  huge  size  on  the  open  lawn,  or  by  the 
way-side;  and,  not  recollecting,  perhaps,  of  any  thing  haying 
been  done  for  them,  are  apt  to  imagine  that  wood  wants  little 
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or  ho  attention  to  rear  it  to  perfection.  To  fence  a  piece  of 
ground,  and  merely  to  "  stick  in  the  trees,"  are,  too  frecjuently,* 
all  that  are  thought  necessary.  Hence  the  miserable  appear- 
ance of  many  woods  and  plantations  in  the  kingdom;  and 
sometimes  the  opinion  that  planting  is  an  unprofitable  under- 
taking. 

Were  the  subject  more  generally  understood,  and  the  most 
judicious  schemes  acted  on,  it  is  easy  to  anticipate  the  improved 
appearance,  and  increased  value,  of  many  neglected  districts 
of  the  country ;  for  there  is  hardly  a  vacant  corner,  or  a 
heathy  waste,  which  will  not  produce  valijable  crops  of  trees 
of  one  kind  or  other.  One  can  hardly  think  of  a  more  extra- 
vagant or  a  less  rational  scheme,  than  planting  the  same  kinds 
of  trees  in  every  variety  of  soil  and  situation ;  yet  we  find 
writers  of  professed  experience  recommending  the  larch  and 
oak  to  be  planted  universally.  Indeed,  the  chief  part  of  the 
art  lies  in  adapting  the  kinds  of  trees  to  the  quality  of  the  soil 
and  the  peculiarity  of  the  situation. 

Perhaps  at  no  former  period  of  our  history  has  the  subject 
of  plantation  been  more  anxiously  discussed  than  of  late  years. 
Some  of  the  authors  are  persons  of  rank  and  title,  and  some 
are  professional ;  but  it  is  matter  of  regret  that  conflicting 
schemes  have  been  advocated,  and  experience  has  been  made  ■ 
to  support  directly  opposite  principles. 

A  number  of  authors  have  recommended  raising  tlie  oak 
from  the  acorn,  without  transplanting;  while  others  have 
maintained  that  the  only  way  to  obtain  a  thriving  oak  wood, 
is,  by  using  stout  plants,  several  years  old,  from  the  nursery. 
Both  these  classes  have  advised  their  oaks  to  be  from  10  to 
7  ft.  apart,  that  the  land  might  be  sufficiently  stocked  for  a 
full  crop.  Another,  though  not  a  numerous,  class,  have*, 
talked  of  a  much  smaller  number  —  17  to  an  acre !  These, 
however,  they  propose  to  increase,  as  may  be  required,  merely 
by  layering ! 

But  most  writers  agree  on  the  advantages  of  pretty  close 
planting,  and  gradual  thinning.  There  are  some  who  main- 
tain that  there  is  only  one  sort  of  Scotch  pine  indigenous  to 
Nprth  Britain ;  and  affirm  that  Scotch  nurserymen  brought  a 
spurious  variety  from  Ccmada,  not  more  than  fifly  years  since, 
which  now  pervades  the  whole  kingdom !  others  consider  the 
whole  of  that  story  without  foundation.  Some  recommend 
carefully  cutting  off  the  snags  and  dying  branches  from  the 
boles  of  all  the  trees  of  the  pine  and  fir  tribes ;  while  others 
condemn  all  priming  of  pines  and  firs  as  certain  destruction 
to  the  trees.  Some  will  have  their  hard-wood  trees  pruned' 
up  with  a  clean  stem,  and  a  bushy  head ;  others  wish  the  boles 
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of  their  trees  to  be  furnished  with  small  branches  and  twigs, 
and  the  top  moderately  thinned  out,  to  let  the  leader  get  up.- 
On  this  hand,  we  are  directed  to  cut  every  competing  branch 
at  once  off,  close  by  the  bole:  on  that,  we  are  advised  to 
shorten,  and  wait  till  the  bole  increase  to  such  a  size  as  to 
envelope  the  branch  so  shortened,  that  the  evil  of  an  abrupt 
termination  of  the  layers  of  wood,  at  the  amputated  place, 
may  be  prevented ! 

Here  we  are  informed,  that  the  best  way  to  season  larch 
wood,  and  keep  it  from  warping,  is  to  bark  it  a  year  or  two 
before  cutting  it  down.  TTiere,  again,  that  the  only  way  to 
season  wood  of  every  kind,  and  give  it  hardness  and  solidity^ 
is  to  immerse  it  in  water  immediately  on  taking  it  dowii» 

In  the  sizes  and  ages  of  the  plants,  the  time  of  planting,  the 
manner  of  pitting,  the  preparation  of  the  land  for  receiving 
the  plants,  and  me  ^ects  of  that  preparation  on  the  quality 
of  die  timber  when  it  comes  to  maturity,  the  opinions  are 
conflicting  and  perplexing. 

Without  pretending  to  account  for  these  discrepancies  on 
the  subject  of  raising  timber,  we  feel  no  difficulty  in  attribut- 
ing  them,  in  mos^  cases,  to  hasty  oonclusions,  drawn  from  ill* 
digested  premises.  Hence,  imaginary  improvements  are  made 
known,  which  lead  the  public  astray,  as  the  ignis  fatuus  does 
the  bewildered  traveller,  till  he  finds  himself  involved  in  a 
quagmire  of  difficulties. 

Not  a  few  of  the  late  authors  on  planting  discover  a  very 
culpable  ignorance  of  the  writings  of  their  predecessors :  an 
acquaintance  with  which  might  have  enabled  them  to  correct 
their  own  mistakes  and  erroneous  notions,  and  also  have  pre- 
vented them  from  bringing  forward  much  redundant  matter, 
and  making  themselves  ridiculous  in  the  world. 

The  professed  object  of  the  last  publication  on  planting 
(Mr.  Cruickshank's  Practical  Planter)  is,  to  teach  the  wcnrld  a 
"  a  new  method  of  rearing  the  oak."  Tliat  its  author  should, 
have  imagined  the  method  he  recommends  as  new,"  can 
only  be  accounted  for  from  his  total  ignorance  of  almost  every 
book  on  the  subject  of  raising  timber.  Indeed,  the  identical 
method  of  creating  shelter  for  the  pits  of  oaks  wldch  he  speaks 
of,  is  circumstantially  detailed  in  Nicol's  Planter's  Kalendar 
(p.  192 — 195.),  a  work  which  made  its  appearance  in  1812. 

The  methods  of  raising  oak  timber  from  acorns  without 
transplanting,  and  from  transplanted  trees,  have  each  their 
advantages  and  disadvantages.  We  have  a  curious  contrast 
of  these  in  the  work  before  us  (p.  235.):  on  the  common 
"  method  of  cultivating  it  [the  oak],  the  person  who  plants 
scarce  ever  lives  to  see  it  arrive  at  a  bulk  large  enough  to. 
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render  its  timber  useful  for  any  of  the  purposes  for  which 
oak  is  required.  But,"  adds  he,  "  let  it  be  treated  according 
to  the  above  directions,  and,  in  30  or  85  years  after  the  acorn 
is  put  into  the  ground,  the  tree  will  be  in  a  state  of  maturity 
to  qualify  it,  not,  perhaps,  for  becoming  the  principal  timbers 
of  a  large  ship,  but,  at  least,  for  boat-building,  and  all  lighter 
and  more  minute  parts  of  naval  architecture/' 

What  he  can  have  meant  by  this  piece  of  composition  it  is 
not  easy  to  say :  but,  if  we  follow  his  "  directions,"  that  is,  to 
leave  500  of  his  larch  and  pine  nurses  on  each  acre  of  his  oak 
wood,  till  they  are  from  30  to  35  years  old,  it  will  be  marvel- 
lous enough  if  his  oaks,  of  nearly  the  same  age,  should  be  fit 
for  the  minutest  purposes  he  speaks  of.  Scotch  pine  and 
larches,  30  to  35  years  of  age,  will  have  risen  to  40  or  45  ft. 
in  height,  and  their  side-branches  will  have  met :  so  that  his 
yoimg  oaks  from  the  acorns,  from  27  to  32  years  old,  must 
be  in  the  worst  plight  either  for  cutting  for  the  purposes  of 
"  naval  architecture,"  or  remaining  for  forming  a  crop  of  oak 
timber  on  the  land. 

Perhaps  he  may  be  inclined  to  say,  in  this  case,  what  he 
does  in  another,  namely,  "  It  is  but  fair,  however,  to  allow, 
that,  on  this  point,  my  opinion  is  founded  rather  on  a  careful 
calculation  than  on  actual  experience ;"  and,  we  think,  it  might 
be  very  appropriate,  with  the  exception  of  the  word  "  care- 
fiiL"  Indeed,  his  experience  in  the  forest  seems  to  be  con- 
fined to  a  very  short  period ;  for,  its  whole  length  he  fixes  at 
fourteen  years,  which^  he  says,  were  chiefly  employed  in  the 
nursery. 

Had  the  author  not  informed  us  to  the  contrary,  we  should 
have  said  that  most  of  the  matter  in  his  book,  on  general 
planting,  was  a  desultory  collection  from  the  Planter^s  Ka-^ 
lendar:  but  H  is  made  to  appear  that  he  had  never  seen  that 
work  in  his  life ;  nor  ever  learned  anything  of  its  contents  till 
his  book  was  written,  and,  most  likely,  in  the  press.* 

However,  there  are  many  useful  observations  in  its  first 

*  "  Since  writing  this  work,  I  have  learned  that  the  plan  of  raising  oaks 
from  the  acorns,  in  the  spots  where  they  are  intended  to  remain,  has  been 
recommended  by  authority  far  superior  to  mine,  viz.  by  Dr.  Yule  in  the 
.Horticultural  Memoirs ^  and  by  Mr.  Sang  in  the  Planter's  Kalendar"  (p.  209. 
note.) 

At  p.  28.  certain  English  writers  "  are  condemned,  and  Pontey  and  the 
Encyclopedia  of  Gardening  quoted.  Now,  on  the  supposition  that  the 
arboriculture  of  the  Encyclopcedia  was  read,  which  it  must  have  been  in 
order  to  write  p.  28.,  how  can  Mr.  Cruickshank  plead  ignorance  of  what 
is  therem  stated  from  Sang,  Yule,  and  others,  respecting  raising  the  oak 
from  the  acorn,  till  after  he  had  written  his  work  ?  The  Practical  Planter 
and  its  honest  author  must  cut  rather  an  awkward  figure  till  these  blunders 
are  publicly  acknowledged  and  cancelled.  —  E,  D,  G, 
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part ;  and  its  second,  being  a  transciipt  of  a  part  of  Sir  Henry 
Steuart's  Planter^ s  Guide^  speaks  for  itself, — E.  D.  G.  June  12. 
1830. 


The  above  we  received  from  a  correspondent,  after  we  had  completed  the 
following  review.  We  have  omitted  E.  D.  G.'s  remarks  on  Mr.  Cruick- 
shank's  misrepresentation  of  two  passages  in  our  Encyclopadiay  wishing 
to  bear  the  responsibility  ourselves  of  what  we  shall  have  to  state  on 
that  subject. 


We  learn,  from  the  dedication,  that  this  work  is  the  result 
of  experience  chiefly  acquired  in  the  service  of  the  Earl  of 
Fife ;  and,  from  the  preface,  that  the  author  was  led  to  pub- 
lish, by  hearing  frequent  discussions  regarding  the  cause  of 
the  failure  of  the  oak  in  Scotland.  He  has  produced,  on  the 
whole,  a  useful  practical  book,  more  especially  for  the  north 
of  Scotland  :  but  it  is  one  half  too  large ;  and,  if  the  author 
had  confined  himself  to  his  own  experience,  instead  of  abridg- 
ing Sir  Henry  Steuart's  method  of  giving  immediate  effect  to 
wood,  treating  of  wood  in  pleasure-grounds  or  gentlemen^s 
seats,  of  the  property  and  uses  of  timber,  &c.,  and,  what  one 
^ould  least  expect,  setting  forth  claims  to  originality  for  what 
had  been  recommended  a  century  ^before,  his  work  would 
have  merited  unreserved  commendation  :  but,  then,  it  would 
not  have  contained  more  than  150  pages,  instead  of  440. 
This  is  the  reigning  vice  of  all  books  (our  own  among  the 
rest) ;  and  the  excuse  is,  the  necessity  of  living  and  tax-pay- 
ing. One  great  fault  which  we  find  witli  the  author  is,  that 
of  not  having  done  justice  to  those  who  preceded  him  on  the 
same  subject  Bang's  edition  of  NicoPs  Plantet^s  Kaleridar^ 
in  our  opinion  by  far  the  best  work  on  practical  planting 
which  Scotland  has  produced,  and  which  contains  all  that  is 
of  most  value  in  the  work  before  us,  is  only  slightly  noticed 
in  the  note  quoted  in  last  page.  Reid  is  not  mentioned,  nor 
Gordon,  who,  in  his  Plantei^'s,  Floris^s^  and  Garde?ief^s  Die-- 
tionary^  Edinburgh,  8vo,  1774,  recommends,  for  large  plan- 
tations, "  to  plant  acorns  where  they  are  intended  to  stand, 
putting  two  or  three  into  each  hole,"  &c.,  and  grubbing  up 
the  weakest  afterwards,  in  the  terms  of  our  autlior.  Not 
to  mention  English  authors,  therefore,  there  is  nothing  new, 
among  Scotch  authors  on  planting,  in  the  proposal  to  raise 
oak  woods  from  the  acorn.  That  there  is  nothing  new  in 
Scotch  practice,  we  have  only  to  refer,  for  proof,  to  the  Gene^- 
ral  Report  of  Scotland;  to  the  County  Reports,  from  which  that 
is  taken ;  or  to  the  art.  Wood,  in  Martyn's  Miller's  Diction- 
ary.   To  be  particular,  we  shall  refer  to  the  Gen.  Rep.  Scot.y 
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vol.  u\  p.  269. ;  and  to  our  Ericyc.  of  Gard.^  2d  edit  §  6828. ; 
and  Emyc,  of  Agr,,  §  3645.  What  Mr.  Cruickshank  calls 
"  a  new  method  of  rearing  the  oak,"  is,  planting  the  acorns 
in  plantations  of  pines,  firs,  or  other  trees,  of  S  or  4  years' 
growth,  in  order  that  they  may  be  sheltered  during  their 
infancy :  a  very  excellent  mode,  and  particularly  well  adapted 
for  the  north  of  Scotland ;  but  which,  as  it  has  been  long 
practised  at  Welbeck  in  Nottinghamshire,  and  in  the  New 
Forest  in  Hampshire,  is,  at  least,  not  new  in  England.  Hav- 
ing pointed  out  what  we  consider  faults  in  this  work,  we  shall 
now  proceed  to  the  more  agreeable  task  of  indicating  its  most 
valuable  passages. 

In  the  introductory  remarks  on  the  advantages  of  planting, 
the  hackneyed  subject  of  providing  timber  tor  the  navy  is 
dwelt  on.  It  seems  that,  if  our  foreign  intercourse  were  cut 
off,  our  oaks  fit  for  the  navy  would  be  completely  exhausted  in 
the  course  of  four  or  five  years.  In  our  opinion,  it  is  a  mat- 
ter of  no  consequence  whether  our  oaks  will  last  two  years  or 
five  years :  while  the  country  has  money,  oaks,  or  a  substi- 
tute, will  be  found  in  abundance ;  and  cheaper  far  than  they 
can  ever  be  grown  by  government  in  national  forests.  We 
see  no  more  reason,  therefore,  for  recommending  the  culture  of 
wood,  in  a  national  view,  than  we  do  for  recommending  the 
growth  of  wheat  or  potatoes  on  the  same  grounds.  Our 
author  argues  with  more  effect  when  he  recommends  planting 
waste  lands,  at  present  producing  only  heaths,  or  a  very 
scanty  pasture ;  and  he  has  the  merit  of  having  shown,  in  a 
more  forcible  manner  than  any  writer  that  has  preceded  him, 
that  "  planting  may  even  be  used  as  a  means  of  preparing 
uncultivated  land  for  agricultural  improvement." 

It  may  seem  a  very  paradoxical  fact,  but  it  is  nevertheless  true,  that 
wood,  instead  of  impoverishing  the  ground  on  which  it  is  produced,  enriches 
it.  There  is  very  little  of  our  waste  land  that,  if  trenched  or  ploughed,  will 
carry  even  a  moderate  crop  of  grain,  unless  it  receive  a  considerable  quan* 
tity  of  manure.  After  bearing  timber,  however,  the  contrary  is  found  to  be 
true. 

On  a  rising  ground,  not  far  from  the  village  of  Ellon,  a  piece  of  ground 
of  a  dry  gravelly  nature,  which  had  been  lately  cleared  of  a  crop  of  full- 
grown  Scots  firs,  was  trenched  in  a  very  partial  and  imperfect  manner,  the 
roots  of  the  trees  being  scarcely  eradicated.  It  was  then  sown  with  oats, 
without  receiving  either  lime,  dung,  or  manure  of  any  other  description : 
yet  the  crop  was  so  luxuriant  that  a  great  part  of  it  lodged.  The  following 
spring  the  ground  was  again  sown  with  the  same  species  of  grain,  without 
receiving  any  enrichment;  and,  when  harvest  arrived,  the  crop  was  un- 
equalled by  that  of  the  richest  fields,  in  a  neighbourhood  which  is  generally 
considered  as  fertile.  The  experiment  was  tried  a  third  time,  still  without 
manure,  and  the  return  was  again  considerably  above  an  average.  The 
soil,  as  has  already  been  remarked,  was  dry  and  gravelly,  and  far  from  pos- 
sessing any  natural  qualities  that  could  have  been  the  cause  of  such  extra- 
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ordinary  productiveness.   When  planted,  it  had  been  covered  with  heath» 
and  in  that  state  had  not  been  superior  to  those  waste  lands  which  we « 
occasionally  see  improved  at  a  vast  expense,  and  which  will  produce  no 
kind  of  crop  till  they  receive  a  great  quantity  of  manure. 

Those  who  have  never  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  old  woodlands 
brought  into  cultivation,  will  scarce  credit  what  has  now  been  advanced. 
That  the  soil  should  be  enriched  by  the  production  of  wood,  when  the 
experience  of  ages  has  proved  that  it  is  always  exhausted  bv  other  crops, 
will  seem  to  them  a  paradox  of  the  most  extravagant  kind.  If  such  readers, 
however,  will  be  at  the  trouble  to  give  a  little  attention  to  the  following 
suggestions,  the  fact  may  appear  to  them  much  less  unaccountable. 

"  Trees  draw  their  nounsnment  from  a  much  greater  depth  than  any  of 
the  grasses,  roots,  or  different  kinds  of  grain  raised  bv  the  agriculturist- 
Most  of  the  latter  derive  the  whole  of  their  subsistence  mm  the  part  of  the 
soil  that  lies  within  a  few  inches  of  the  surface ;  but  the  former,  firom  the 
superior  strength  and  magnitude  of  their  roots,  are  enabled  to  penetrate 
much  farther,  and  extract  food  from  the  very  rock  which  forms  the  sub- 
stratum of  a  great  proportion  both  of  our  cultivated  and  uncidtivated 
grounds.  This,  though  it  does  not  aqc^nt  for  lands  being  positively 
enriched  by  wood,  makes  it,  at  the  same  tune,  far  less  surprising  that  trees 
should  grow  to  a  larger  size,  and  yet  not  exhaust  the  upper  part  of  the  soil 
in  so  great  a  d^ee  as  most  of  the  crops  cultivated  by  the  farmer. 

There  is  another  circumstance  wnich  gives  ground  in  wood  a  great 
advantage  over  that  in  tillage,  which  is,  that  the  leaves  of  the  trees  are 
suffered  to  decay  and  rot  where  they  fall ;  and,  by  this  means,  an  annual 
addition  is  made  to  the  depth  of  the  v^etable  mould.  Now,  the  leaves  of 
a  tree  may  be  considered  as  bearing  the  same  proportion  to  the  trunk  and 
branches,  in  respect  of  the  nourishment  which  they  require,  as  the  straw  of 
com  bears  to  the  grain :  but  the  manure  which  cultivated  land  receives  is, 
in  general,  little  more  than  the  straw  which  grows  on  it  after  it  has  served 
for  food  or  litter  to  cattle.  Ground  in  wood,  then,  actually  receives,  in 
the  annual  fall  of  the  leaves,  as  much  enrichment  as  the  farmer  bestows  on 
his  land  under  tillage. 

Ground  emploved  in  agriculture  is  exposed,  at  almost  every  season  of 
the  year,  to  the  full  action  of  the  atmosphere,  and  in  the  drought  and  heat 
of  summer  much  of  its  strength  is  evaporated.  In  land  covered  with  wood 
the  case  is  entirely  different ;  as,  from  the  shade  afforded  by  the  leaves  and 
branches,  very  little  evaporation  takes  place.  This,  then,  is  another  reason 
that  serves,  in  some  measure  at  least,  to  explain  the  seemingly  paradoxical 
fact  in  question ;  for,  that  evaporation  has  a  very  powerful  tendency  to 
exhaust  a  land,  by  drawing  off  and  dissipating  the  more  volatile  part  of  the 
matter  which  assists  in  the  process  of  vegetation,  there  can  be  no  doubt, 
when  we  consider  that  any  kind  of  dung  may  be  deprived  of  the  greater 
part  of  its  strength  by  being  long  exposed  to  a  dry  atmosphere.  Nor  is  it 
merely  by  preserving  its  own  original  substance,  that  land  in  wood  has  the 
advantage  of  cultivated  ground.  Whatever  is  extracted  from  the  latter  in 
the  form  of  vapour,  falls  again,  when  condensed,  in  the  shape  of  rain  or 
dew ;  but,  instead  of  descending  wholly  on  the  same  spots  from  whence  it 
rose,  it  is  of  course  diffused  over  the  whole  space  which  the  clouds  con- 
taining it  may  happen  to  cover ;  and  woods  and  moss  have  as  good  a  chance 
of  recdving  it,  on  its  return  to  the  earth,  as  the  ground  in  tillage.  The  part 
of  it  which  falls^  either  on  the  cultivated  fields  or  the  naked  wastes,  may  be 
again  evaporated  before  it  has  had  time  to  be  productive  of  any  benefit ; 
but  the  portion  of  it  which  the  woodlands  imbibe  is  retained  to  enrich  the 
soil  $  for,  the  umbrage  excluding  the  rays  of  the  sun,  there  is  no  possibility 
of  its  being  extracted  a  second  time.  Land  covered  with  trees,  therefore, 
while  it  never  loses  any  thing,  receives,  with  every  fall  of  rain  or  of  dew,  a 
tribute  from  the  riches  of  the  cultivated  part  of  the  country.   The  adven* 
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tage  dernred  from  this  source  is  greater  than  will  be  credited  bv  those  who 
are  not  aware  how  much  of  the  substances  prc^)er  for  yeeetable  nutriment 
are  exhaled  from  the  land,  in  a  gaseous  state»  during  the  dry  season  of  the 
year. 

**  But  the  principal  way  in  which  wood  becomes  instrumental  in  enrich- 
ing land  still  remains  to  be  noticed.  When  trees  attain  a  certain  size,  they 
attract  multitudes  of  birds,  which  build  their  nests  and  seek  shelter  among 
the  branches.  The  dung  of  these  ^imals  is  the  very  richest  kind  of  manure 
which  can  be  applied  to  land,  and  possesses  at  least  three  times  the  stren^ 
of  that  commonly  used  in  agriculture.  The  quantity  of  it  produced  during 
the  long  series  of  years  which  trees  require  to  reach  matunty,  is,  especially 
when  large  colonies  of  crows  take  up  their  abode,  very  considerable,  and 
must  have  a  powerful  influence  in  improving  and  fertilising  the  soil." 
(p.  17.) 

The  foregoing  extract  is  the  best  and  most  original  argu- 
ment for  planting  waste  grounds  which  we  have  ever  seen, 
since  it  applies  to  all  times  and  all  countries.  The  writer^ 
elsewhere,  shows  that  wafl|e  lands  in  Aberdeenshire  may  be 
planted  with  the  Scotch  pine,  at  from  15^.  to  20s.  per  acre ; 
and  estimates  (but  in  much  too  flattering  a  manner)  that  600 
[say  SOO]  per  acre  of  these  pmes  will,  in  60  year's,  be  brought 
to  such  a  degree  of  maturity  as  to  be  woirth,  on  an  average^ 
105.  each;  while  the  thinnings,  during  that  period,  will  more 
than  pay  the  expense  of  planting,  enclosing,  and  management, 
with  full  interest.  Here,  then,  is  a  rent  of  5/.  [say  2/.]  per 
acre  for  land,  which,  in  its  previous  state  of  heath,  as  pasturage 
for  black  cattle  or  sheep,  was  not  worth  above  Is.  per  acre. 

Among  the  "  errors  generally  committed  in  the  cultivation 
of  wood,"  not  adapting  the  trees  to  the  soil  is  said,  and  truly, 
to  be  one  of  the  most  fatal.  Other  errors  are,  giving  the  same 
description  of  culture  to  every  species  of  tree ;  treating  the 
pine  and  fir  tribes  like  the  leaf  trees,  for  example :  planting  at 
too  great  an  original  expense;  from  6/.  to  121.  per  acre,  instead 
of  21.  per  acre,  exclusive  of  inclosing  the  ground :  pruning 
and  thinning  neglected,  or  performed  on  wrong  principles. 
The  last  error  is,  "  too  close  attention  having  been  paid  to 
the  maxims  of  certain  English  writers ; "  from  which,  it  is 
said,  "  considerable  mischief  has  been  done,  of  late  years,  to 
the  interests  of  arboriculture  in  Scotland."  These  writers 
are  found  gravely  recommending  that  firs  be  pruned;  and 
enforcing  the  direction  in  the  strongest  terms  that  can  be 
applied  to  such  a  purpose.  A  maxim  more  pregnant  with  ruin 
to  our  fir  plantations  than  this,  supposing  it  generally  acted 
upon,  could  hardly  be  expressed  in  words."  Pontey  is  the 
principal  English  writer  who  has  recommended  pruning  firs : 
but,  instead  of  throwing  out  such  an  illiberal  remark  against 
English  writers  in  general,  it  would  have  been  but  candid  to 
state  that  Billington,  equally  an  English  author,  has  written 
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Bgainst  pruning  firs.  That  Speechly  against  it  appears* 
from  his  papers  in  Hunter's  Georgtcs^  and  Young's  Annals  7 
and  in  the  last  edition  of  Miller's  Dictionary^  art  WbodSj  not 
only  the  general  arguments  against  pruning  the  pine  and  fir 
tribes,  but  even  the  particular  mode  of  pruning  the  hard-* 
wooded  trees,  recommended  by  Cruickshank,  is  ffiven :  — No 
fir  tree  should  ever  be  pnmed,  unless  to  cut  off  the  branches 
near  the  ground :  all  other  trees  should  be  pruned  with  a 
firiendly  hand,  and  only  the  branches  taken  away  that  rival 
the  growth  of  the  trunk  :  in  general,  these  branches  are  near 
the  ground."  Pontey  is  blamed  because  he  "  tells  us  that 
the  spruce  will  thrive  well  in  dry  land ;  meaning,  that  it  will 
attain  a  large  size  in  such  a  situation."  Pontey  is  right  in 
asserting  that  it  will  thrive  well  in  dry  land  (see  Vol.  V.  p.  595.^ 
the  spruces  at  Denbighs):  but  that  he  ever  meant  it  would 
attain  a  large  size  in  such  a  situation  we  do  not  believe ;  be- 
cause he  uses  them  only  as  nurses,  and  recommends  their 
being  cut  down  for  fence-wood,  when  not  too  large  for  being 
used  entire  and  with  the  bark  on.  The  bark,  we  have  often 
heard  Pontey  say,  rendered  the  spruce  fir  one  of  the  most 
durable  of  trees  used  in  a  young  state.  We  agree  with  the 
writer,  however,  that  the  natural  situation  of  the  spruce  is  low 
and  moist. 

In  Loudon's  Encyclopisdia  of  Gardening  we  are  told  that  the  seeds  of  the 
spruce,  larch,  and  Scotch  fir  should  be  covered  half  an  inch  deep."  (p«  31.) 

This  is  incorrect:  we  have,  taking  Sang  as  our  guide, 
directed  covering  the  first  suid  the  last  half  an  inch ;  but  the 
larch  only  a  quarter  of  an  inch.  Thinking  it  rather  singular 
that  Sang,  who  has  been  a  nurseryman  all  his  life,  should  be 
wrong,  we  wrote  to  him,  and  also  to  Mr.  Reid  of  Aberdeen, 
Mr.  Gorrie,  Mr.  Donald,  and  others,  on  the  subject  We 
find,  in  answer,  that  by  most  nurserymen  half  an  inch  is  con- 
sidered too  much ;  and,  though  it  was  proper  to  censure  us 
for  recommending  that  depth  for  the  Scotch  pine,  it  was  unfair 
to  state  that  we  included  also  the  larch,  wliich  we  expressly 
recommend  to  be  covered  only  one  fourth  of  an  inch. 

*^  In  giving  directions  for  laying  out  a  nursery,  Loudon  recommends  that 
earth  should  be  forced^  as  it  is  termed,  in  order  to  obtain  soil  exactly  to 
suit  every  species  of  trees  that  it  may  be  necessary  to  raise.  This  is  another 
English  nostrum,  the  chief  use  of  which  seems  to  be  to  create  expense.*' 
(p.  38.) 

The  author  enlarges  on  the  subject  in  a  note,  arguing 
against  scrupulously  forming  the  soil  so  as  to  be  in  exact 
accordance  with  the  nature  of  every  plant  that  it  may  be  ne- 
cessary to  raise  in  it as, 

*  In  the  first  place,  to  discourage  the  propagation  of  trees,  by  increasing 
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the  expense ;  and,  secondly,  to  transgress  against  thM  fundamental  rule  in 
arboriculture,  namely,  that  young  trees  should  be  brought  up  in  the  nursery 
as  hardy  as  possible.  To  fnrce  earth  will  be  found,  in  general,  equivalent 
to  forcing  the  plants ;  for  the  advocates  of  the  practice  always  mean  to 
enrich^not  to  reduce,  the  soil  by  means  of  it."  (p.  33.) 

The  whole  of  this  is  a  piece  of  gross  misrepresentation.  In  a 
chapter  devoted  to  "  the  formation  of  a  nursery-garden  for 
the  propagation  and  rearing  of  trees  and  shrubs,"  we  treat  of 
a  complete  nursery^  a  private  nursery ^  and  public  nurseries.  "  In 
order  to  have  a  complete  nursery,"  we  have  stated,  taking 
Sang  for  our  guide,  that  it  should  contain  soils  of  various 
qualities,  and  be  not  less*  than  18  in.  or  2  iL  deep ;  the  gene- 
rality of  it  should  be  light,  friable  earth ;  a  part  of  it  should 
be  of  a  clayey  nature ;  and  another  part  should  be  mossy." 
When  it  is  considered  that,  in  a  complete  nursery,  American 
shrubs,  which  require  peat,  bulbs,  which  require  a  dry,  and 
fruit  trees,  which  require  a  loamy,  soil,  are  to  be  raised,  it  will 
not  be  denied,  by  any  practical  man,  that  the  above  three 
descriptions  of  soil  are  essential.  They  are,  in  fact,  to  be 
found  in  all  the  prmcipal  London  and  Edinburgh  nurseries. 
For  a  p  ivate  nursery^  we  have  reconmiended  "  a  neld,"  "  land 
of  a  good  quality  and  fine  tilth,  for  the  raising  of  seedlings ; " 
in  short,  much  the  same  sort  of  nursery-ground  that  Mr. 
Cruickshank  recommends.  Speaking  of  public  nurseries,  we 
have  said  nothing  about  different  soils,  but  recommended 
cropping  the  ground  in  the  double  character  of  a  kitchen- 
garden  and  nursery.  The  word  foi'cing^  or  any  word  or 
words  on  which  that  interpretation  could  be  put,  we  have 
never  used.  The  writer  has  conjured  up  this  "  forcing  of 
earth "  in  his  imagination,  and  then  attacked  it  in  detail.  A 
reviewer  of  the  work,  in  the  Quarterly  Journal  of  Agi  iculturej 
seizes  on  this.  "  forcing  system  of  the  nursery,"  as  he  calls  it, 
as  a  feature  of  English  practice,  and  condemns  it  as  erro- 
neous in  principle,  injurious  in  practice,  and  the  cause  of 
numerous  failures  in  forest  culture."  This  is  part  of  the  art 
of  editing  and  reviewing,  when  the  parties  are  either  ignorant 
of  the  subject,  or  entertain  some  prejudicial  feeling  connected 
with  it.  It  is  clear  to  us,  that  neither  Cruickshank  nor  his 
reviewer  knows  much  of  nursery-gardening,  as  practised  either 
in  the  principal  nurseries  of  England  or  Scotland. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  introductory  remarks,  in  which  the 
above  misrepresentations  are  included,  the  author  informs  us 
that  "  he  conceived  it  to  be  the  duty  of  every  one  who  under- 
takes to  write  on  a  practical  subject,  to  point  out  the  errors 
of  hi6  predecessors,  in  so  far  as  he  has  experience  on  his 
side."    This  is  laudable :  but,  first,  totally  to  misrepresent  a 
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passage,  and  next,  in  that  guise,  to  condemn  it,  is  a  very 
different  tiling. 

Chap,  !•  treats  of  the  "  Various  Kinds  of  Treesy  *a)hose  Culture 
is  described.'^  It  commences  with  the  Scotch  pine ;  the  re- 
marks on  which,  we  cannot  help  observing,  are  much  more  like 
those  of  a  professional  bookmaker  than  of  a  practical  planter. 
As  a  proof,  we  give  the  following  concluding  sentence :  — 
"  If  it  be  true  that  the  fir  we  now  generally  cultivate  is,  in 
reality,  of  a  spurious  and  inferior  breed,  whether  originating 
in  Canada  or  at  hoipe,  no  time  should  be  lost  in  exterminating 
it  from  our  nurseries."  The  Article  of  the  principal  nursery- 
man at  Aberdeen,  in  a  former  Number  (Vol.  IV.  p.  315.),  we 
thought,  had  set  this  strange  story  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  in  the 
Quarterly  Review,  at  rest  for  ever.  It  is  there  shown  that  the 
whole  is  a  mistake :  no  Scotch  pine-seeds  are,  or  ever  were, 
imported  from  Canada,  where  the  tree  is  unknown ;  and  that 
the  quality  of  Scotch  pine  timber  depends  on  the  nature  of 
the  soil  on  which  it  grows.  The  author  is  equally  unsatis- 
factory in  his  remarks  on  what  the  Quarterly  Reoiew  says 
respecting  the  two  species  of  oak  supposed  to  be  in  cultiva^ 
tion.  The  Quarterly  reviewer  considers  the  Quercus  i26bur 
and  sessiliflora  as  two  distinct  species;  whereas,  the  latter 
name  is  merely  a  synonyme  of  Sir  James  Smith's,  in  English 
Botany,  to  distinguish  it  from  Q,  pedunculata.  llie  latter  is 
supposed  to  produce  timber  much  inferior  to  the  former ;  but 
we  believe  this  to  be  a  mistake,  and  that  the  quality  of  the  tim- 
ber depends  much  more  on  the  quality  of  the  soil  than  on  the 
species  or  variety.  The  Q.  pedunculata  produces  much  larger 
acorns  than  the  other ;  and  for  that  reason,  as  a  correspondent 
in  the  Gardener's  Magazine  has  shown,  is  more  frequently 
sown  by  nurserymen ;  but  we  do  not  think  it  has  been  clearly 
proved  that  the  timber  of  the  one  is  naturally,  and,  without 
reference  to  soil  and  situation,  better  than  the  other.  We 
never  heard  of,  or  saw,  a  natural  oak  forest  in  which  they 
were  not  mixed  together,  and  in  which  individuals  might  not 
be  foimd  containing  the  peduncles  of  different  lengths,  and 
even  sessile;  which  induces  us  to  believe  the  two  supposed 
species  to  be  varieties.  This  is  also  tlie  opinion  of  some  Ger- 
man gardeners  and  foresters  with  whom  we  have  conversed 
on  the  subject ;  for  example,  M.  Hartweg  of  the  grand-ducaL 
garden  at  Carlsruhe. 

Chap.  II.  On  the  Nursery,  and  sffwifig  the  Seeds  of  Treesj 
might,  if  we  were  disposed  to  be  severe,  be  quoted  as  contra- 
dictory to  preceding  remarks  on  what  he  calls  the  forcing  sys- 
tem.   For  example :  — 
^  In  selocting  a  spot  for  a  nursery^  if  we  cannot  find  (me  containing  all 
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the  varieties  of  laud  best  adapted  for  each  kind  of  plaats  we  intend  to 
raise  (and  this  can  seldom  be  found^,  our  choice  ought  to  fall  on  one 
adapted  for  firs,  as  the  nearest  approximation  we  can  make  towards  suiting 
all  descriptions.  It  is  hardly  possible  to  raise  a  fiill  crop  of  seedling  spruce, 
birch,  or  elder,  in  land  of  that  degree  of  dryness  which  is  most  proper  £br 
the  Scotch  pine  and  the  larch.  S  possible,  therefore,  the  nursery  should 
contain  a  portion  of  moist  land,  meaning,  by  this  term>  not  that  degree  of 
wetness  which  consists  in  swampiness,  or  in  the  water  af^earing  above  the 
surface,  even  in  winter,  but  what  is  generally  understood  by  the  epidiet 
damp.  But  if  no  single  piece  of  ground  of  the  requisite  extent,  or  pos? 
sessing  this  qualification,  can  be  found,  we  have  no  other  alternative  but 
either  to  content  ourselves  with  the  more  slender  crops  of  the  above-men- 
tioned species,  which  may  be  raised  without  it,  or  have  two  separate 
nurseries,  the  one  calculated  for  plants  which  prefer  a  moist  soil,  and  the 
other  for  those  of  a  difierrat  nature."  (p.  60.) 

The  above  passage,  so  much  at  variance  with  remarks 
about  the  forcing  system,  induces  us  to  suppose  that  the  latter 
are  from  the  pen  of  an  Edinburgh  editor.  If  the  author  found 
It  necessary  to  have  two  sorts  of  soils,  in  a  private  nursery, 
for  raising  a  few  hardy  trees,  what  would  he  require  in  a 
nursery  for  general  purposes,  such  as  we  were  treating  of? 

Chap.  III.  Purchasing  Plants  is  recommended  to  those  who 
plant  only  to  a  moderate  extent  Chap.  IV.  treats  of  the  Soil 
proper  Jbr  the  different  Forest  Trees.  The  following  is  valu- 
able:— 

"  The  Scots  pine  is  one  of  the  hardiest  trees  we  possess,  and  it  wiO 
thrive  in  very  barren  situations,  provided  they  be  dry.  Dryness  is,  in  fact, 
the  most  inmspensable  requisite  that  land  can  possess,  in  order  to  produce 
a  good  crop  ot  Scots  pine ;  and  it  is  never  advisable  to  plant  this  tree  in 
very  moist  ground,  or  where  draining  is  necessary  to  carry  off  the  surface 
water.  The  soil  most  favourable  to  it  is,  perhaps,  a  sandy  loam,  but  it  will 
thrive  on  light  soils  in  general,  on  a  substratum  of  gravel,  or  even  of  solid 
rock,  provided  there  be  as  much  vegetable  mould  as  to  permit  it  to  fix  its 
roots.  Gigantic  specimens  of  it  are  to  be  seen  in  the  district  of  Braemar, 
ill  Aberdeenshire,  m  situations  where  its  fibres  have  found  no  better  lodge- 
ment than  the  chinks  and  crevices  of  granite.  Thd  finest  Scots  pines  any 
where  to  be  met  with  occur  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  river  Dee,  in  the 
above-mentioned  county,  especially  in  Mar  forest,  the  property  of  the  Earl 
of  Fife ;  the  forest  of  Glentanner,  the  property  of  the  Earl  of  Aboyne ;  and 
the  woods  of  Invercauld,  belonging  to  Mr.  Farquharson.  In  all  these 
places  the  ground  is  mountainous,  wild,  and  rugged,  and  the  subsoil  varies 
irom  the  poorest  quality  of  sandy  loam  to  gravel  and  rock,  but  in  no 
instance  that  I  recollect  does  it  approach  to  clay.  On  the  banks  of  the 
Don,  a  neighbouring  river,  where  the  soil,  in  general,  has  more  tenacity, 
the  Scots  pine  is  not  found  in  nearly  so  great  pmection.  Stiff  land,  indeed, 
seems  to  be  decidedly  hostile  to  its  growth,  as  we  scarce  ever  find  it  either 
plentiful,  or  of  large  size,  in  districts  where  clay  abounds.  It  is  very  impa- 
tient of  the  spray  of  the  sea,  and  hence  comparatively'  few  thriving  woods 
of  it  occur  on  the  east  coast  of  Scotland.  Mountamous  regions  are  its 
most  &vourite  situations,  and  in  these  it  will  thrive  at  a  greater  elevation 
than  any  other  species  of  timber,  with  the  exception  of  the  mountain  ash 
and  the  birch.  On  a  deep  rich  soil  it  grows  very  fast,  attains  a  lar^e  size, 
and  soon  decays.  In  these  circumstances  its  wood  is  spongy,  and  of  inferior 
valuei   But,  on  such  land,  it  is  not  eligible  to  phint  the  Scots  pine,  what- 
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ever  were  the  quality  of  its  timber,  as  there  are  other  kinds  of  trees  whidi 
will  bring  higher  profits  to  the  proprietor.  The  most  important  precept 
that  can  be  delivered  with  regarcl  to  this  tree  is,  never  to  plant  it  either  m 
wet  or  in  veiy  f^jfland.  Whoever  wishes  to  see  it  in  its  highest  perfection, 
and  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  soil  and  situation  in  which  it  delights, 
from  personal  observation,  oueht  to  visit  the  forests  of  Dee-side. 

^  Next  to  the  Scots  pine,  tne  forest  tree  most  universally  cultivated  is 
the  larch.  This  is  also  a  very  hardy  plant,  and  it  is  sure  to  thrive  on  any 
land  that  will  answer  for  the  Scots  pine.  It  is,  however,  less  delicate  in 
its  choice  of  soil  than  the  latter,  and  will  grow  in  a  much  greater  degree  of 
moisture.  I  have  seen  fine  larch  trees  on  very  stiff  land,  and  I  understand 
there  are  manjr  such  in  the  neighbourhood  of  gentlemen's  seats  in  the 
Carse  of  Gowne,  where  the  soil  is  deemed  as  tenacious  as  any  in  Scotland. 
This  tree  is  one  of  thje  surest  growers  we  have  in  barren  soils ;  and,  where 
a  proprietor  is  in  doubt  what  kind  of  wood  he  should  plant  in  any  piece  of 
tolerably  dry  waste  land,  it  is  a  good  general  rule  to  put  in  a  considerable 
proportion  of  larches,  or  rather  to  make  them  the  stifle  of  the  plantation." 
(p.  98.) 

The  spruce  fir  is  as  partial  to  moist  land  as  the  Scotch 
pine  is  to  dry :  — 

Nothing  possibly  can  be  a  greater  error  in  attempting  to  rear  timber 
than  to  plant  spruce  in  ground  that  has  not  a  very  considerable  degree  of 
moisture.  It  may,  indeed,  appear  to  thrive  in  a  dry  situation  for  a  few 
years,  but,  by  the  time  it  reaches  10  ft.  or  12  ft.  in  height,  its  lower  branches 
will  begin  to  decay,  and,  after  that  period,  it  will  m^e  little  progress,  but 
remain  a  mere  cumberer  of  th*e  ground,  as  unsightly  as  it  wfll  be  unprofit* 
able.  If  well  supplied  with  moisture,  it  will  thrive  better  on  the  most 
indifferent  land,  than,  without  that  requisite,  it  will  do  on  the  best  of  soils. 
At  Counterswells,  within  five  miles  of  Aberdeen,  there  were  standing,  a  few 
years  ago,  and  probably  still  remain,  some  spruce  trees  upwards  of  50  ft. 
high,  and  without  a  single  withered  branch  from  top  to  bottom.  In  shape 
they  presented  an  exact  copy  of  the  cones  that  grew  on  them ;  the  branches 
close  at  the  ground,  spreadmg  out  to  a  great  circumference,  and  every  suc- 
ceeding row  diminishing  somewhat  in  length,  till  the  conical  shape  was 
complete.  So  thick  and  close  were  the  boughs,  that  it  was  impossible  to 
eaten  a  single  glimpse  of  the  trunks.  These  beautiftd  trees  grew  on  what 
had  formerly  been  a  perfect  morass,  the  surface  water  of  which  had  been 
drawn  off  by  opening  lar^e  ditches.   The  soil  was  peat  moss  on  a  bed  of 

Cr  clay.  I  may  state,  in  the  way  of  contrast,  that  I  have  seen,  on  dry 
i,  where  the  larch  had  grown  to  a  majestic  height,  spruce,  of  the  same 
age,  not  exceeding  15. ft.  from  the  point  of  the  leader  to  the  ground,  every 
branch,  with  the  exception  of  two  or  three  near  the  top,  being  as  effectually 
withered  as  if  scorched  by  fire.  Spruce  seems  to  be  most  pardal  to  a  cold 
stiff  clay ;  it  is,  however,  a  very  hardy  plant,  and  not  very  nice  in  its  choice 
of  soil,  provided  it  have  enougn  of  sap.    (p.  99.) 

The  silver  and  Gilead  firs  will  answer  in  the  same  kinds  of 
l^pd  as  the  spruce.  The  oak  prefers  a  strong  clay,  but  will 
grow  in  sandy,  gravelly,  and*  even  rocky  land ;  and  there  are, 
at  Careston,  near  Brechin,  in  Forfarshire,  some  very  thriving 
plantations  of  oaks,  which  have  arrived  at  a  fair  size,  on 
ground  so  moist  as  to  have  produced  a  good  crop  of  spruce, 
rhe  oak  should  not  be  planted  in  rocky  or  in  gi'avelly  soils ; 
it  is  in  vain  to  plant  it  in  poor  land^  or  .  where  there  is  not  a 
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considerable  depth  of  vegetable  mould.  It  does  not  answer 
well  in  very  high  situations.  A  deep  loam  is  its  favourite 
soil.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  elm.  The  beech  ought 
never  to  be  planted  either  in  mossy  or  in  wet  ground.  Any 
light  dry  soil  will  answer  for  the  sycamore  {Planey  Sc.).  The 
horsechestnut  and  the  lime  thrive  on  the  same  soil  as  the 
ash  and  elm.  llie  birch  is  partial  to  light  and  dry  soils  and 
elevated  situations ;  but  it  will  grow  in  the  different  varieties 
of  clay,  and  bear  a  degree  of  moisture  equal  to  the  spruce. 
Taken  altogether,  it  is  the  least  delicate  of  British  trees. 
The  alder  will  answer  in  cold  boggj'  soils,  where  scarcely  any 
thing  else  will  grow.    The  willow  species, 

"  Though  proverbial  for  their  love  of  moisture,  will  yet,  most  of  them, 
answer  well  m  land  which  is  not  too  dry  for  the  elm.  Excepting  those 
species  which  belonged  originally  to  this  country,  they  require  a  good  depth 
of  vegetable  mould  to  bring  them  to  their  full  growth.  A  light  black  earth 
is  most  suitable  for  them,  but  they  may  be  planted  with  success  in  stiff  lands 
of  a  good  quality."  (p.  107.) 

All  the  poplars  thrive  in  the  same  quality  of  land  as  the 
finer  willows. 

In  cultivating  trees,  the  exposure  or  aspect  is  of  little  con- 
sequence ;  but  tne  elevation  is  a  matter  of  importance. 

The  trees  which  reach  nearest  to  the  limit  of  perpetual  snow,  and 
within  a  few  degrees  of  it,  are  the  Scots  pine  and  the  birch,  reduced,  in 
their  nearest  approach  to  this  inhospitable  region,  to  the  stature  of  scragged 
shrubs.  A  degree  or  two  farther  south  than  this  utmost  verge  of  vegetaF- 
tion,  the  spruce  is  found  at  first  in  a  very  diminutive  state.  After  it,  still 
farther  south,  succeeds  the  oak,  then  the  beech,  and,  last  of  all,  the  Spanish 
chestnut.  The  ash,  elm,  lime,  &c.,  belong  to  the  zone  of  the  beech.  In  like 
manner  we  are  told  that,  at  the  foot  of  the  Alps,  the  chestnut  flourishes,  the 
beech  continues  after  iJie  former  disappears,  and  the  oak  rises  to  a  height 
where  there  are  found  no  beeches.  After  the  oak  itself  has  vanished,  the 
pine  continues  diminishing  regularly  in  size,  till  it  approaches  the  boundary 
of  perpetual  fi-ost."  (p.  110.) 

Chap.  V.  Directions  for  ascertaining  the  Quality  of  wcLste 
Land^  from  the  Nature  of  the  wild  Plants  that  grow  in  it. 
Grey  lichens  indicate  the  most  barren  kinds  of  soil ;  and  such 
land,  planted,  will  only  produce  bushes.  Coarse  bent-grass 
denotes  a  stiff  poor  soil,  inclined  to  wet ;  fit  for  the  juder, 
native  willow,  and  spruce,  with  a  few  birches.  Dry  soil,  with 
thick  and  healthy  heath,  and  without  grey  moss  or  bent-grass, 
"  is  capable  of  producing  a  good  average  crop  of  larch,  birch, 
and  Scotch  pine.  Oaks,  likewise,  may  be  planted  in  it  with 
success ;  but  it  is  too  poor  for  the  ash,  elm,  beech,  or  syca- 
more." Broom  is  an  unequivocal  criterion  of  superior  fer- 
tility. The  furze  or  whin  springs  up  on  the  best,  as  well  as 
on  the  worst,  of  soils :  when  dwarfish,  the  soil  is  poor ;  when 
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pgantic,  dry  and  rich.  Abundance  of  fern  indicates  th6 
most  fertile  quality  of  any  soil  that  is  to  be  met  with  in  aft 
uncultivated  state.  Few  trees  will  grow  freely  where  slate 
abounds,  or  over  freestone  that  lies  near  the  surface. 

Chap.  VL  Preparation  of  the  Ground  for  the  Beception  of 
the  Plants,    The  easiest  mode  of  clearing  away  heath  is  to 
bum  it    Ploughing  in  rough  strong  land,  and  trenching  in 
barren  ground,  are  prepafiations  for  wood  "  of  very  doubtful 
utility."    In  a  note,  the  author  says  :  — 

^  By  this  it  is  not  meant  that  trenching  of  barrenl  and  may  not  accele- 
rate, in  a  considerable  degree,  the  growth  of  the  trees  planted  on  it.  But 
with  regard  to  firs,  especially,  it  may  be  donbted  whether  any  advantage 
can  be  gained  by  such  acceleration,  that  is  not  more  than  counterbalanced 
by  the  timber  being  deteriorated  in  quality  by  this  means/*  (p.  129.) 

We  do  not  think  there  is  the  least  occasion  to  be  alarmed 
at  any  deterioration  that  can  be  produced  in  this  way,  at  least 
in  barren  ground ;  and  we  are  surprised  that  a  practical  man 
should  have  countenanced  such  an  idea. 

The  Scotch  pine,  all  the  fir  tribe,  the  birch,  alder,  and 
mountain  ash,  may  be  removed  from  the  seed-bed,  to  their 
final  situations,  in  their  second  year,  as  successfully  as  at  any 
period  whatever :  not  so  with  the  ash,  elm,  sycamore,  beech, 
and  oak ;  which,  the  author  says,  he  is  unable  to  clear  up. 

The  difficulty  is  rendered  the  more  hard  of  solution,  from  the  fact,  that  all 
the  deciduous  trees  above-mentioned,  with  the  exception  of  the  oak,  which 
is  averse  to  removal  under  any  circumstances,  may  be  transplanted  in  thou* 
sands  and  tens  of  thousands  in  the  nursery,  without  almost  a  single  fiulure, 
at  the  same  age  at  which,  if  they  are  transported  to  waste  land,  three  fourths 
of  them  will  perish.  The  knowledge  of  the  fact,  however  imable  though 
we  be  to  account  for  it,  is  sufficient  to  direct  us  in  practice ;  and  plainly 
warns  us,  in  forming  plantations  of  ash,  elm,  plane  tree,  and  beech,  to  make 
use  of  such  plants  only  as  have  stood  some  time  (two  years  at  the  least) 
in  nursery  lines,  after  having  been  removed  fi-om  the  seed-bed."  (p.  135.) 

Pitting  is  the  oldest  and  most  generally  known  system  of 
planting. 

Sometimes  dne  person  undertakes  the  whole  operation,  and,  in  that 
case,  he  uses  a  cross  made  of  two  small  sticks,  which  instrument  is  laid  on 
the  mouth  .of  the  pit  to  keep  the  plant  in  an  erect  posture,  while  the  earth 
is  put  upon  its  roots.  This  substitution  of  a  stick  for  a  man  is  not,  how- 
ever, to  be  recommended  but  in  cases  of  absolute  necessity."  (p.  137.) 

The  pitting  system  should  be  adopted  in  every  instance  in 
which  the  plants  exceed  two  years  old ;  and  no  other  method 
ought  to  be  attempted  when  we  have  to  do  with  the  ash,  elm, 
sycamore,  and  beech.  The  notching  or  slit  system,  of  which 
there  are  two  varieties,  was  introduced  about  a  century  ago ; 
and  is  performed  by  making,  with  a  common  spade,  two 
notches  or  slits^  crossing  each  other;  bending  down  the 
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handle  while  the  spade  is  in  the  second-made  notch,  till  the 
first  becomes  wide  enough  to  receive  the  roots  of  the  plant. 
Fifty  years  ago,  the  planting-iron  was  introduced.  It  is  de- 
scribed by  Sang  as  the  diammd  dibber  {Encyc*  of  Gard^ 
§  6845. ) :  "In  this  way,  an  expert  workman  will  plant  betwe^ 
3000  and  4000  young  plants  a  day  j  and  do  it  so  perfectly, 
that  the  fault  will  not  be  his,  if  a  single  individual  of  the  whole 
number  fail  to  grow."  It  is,  at  least,  six  or  seven  times 
cheaper  than  the  original  mode  of  slit-planting ;  "  and,  in 
fact,  renders  planting  as  economi<?al  a  process  as  it  seems  pos- 
sible to  make  it"  "  I  have  assisted  in  planting,  according  to 
this  plan,  upwards  of  3000  acres  in  Aberdeenshire  alone.*' 
The  reader  will  observe,  however,  that  this 'system  is  re- 
stricted to  the  pine  and  fir  tribes,  not  exceeding  the  age  of  two 
years.  Where  shelter  is  wanted^  the  Scotch  pine  should  be 
planted  as  a  nurse;  sometimes  the  larch,  and  occasionally 
broom  and  furze  already  on  the  ground,  may  do. 

Chap.  VII.  Management  The  fallacy  of  Pontey's  as- 
sertions respecting  pruning  the  pine  and  fir  tribes  is  forcibly 
pointed  out :  — 

"  Indq)endently  of  any  other  consideration,  the  very  form  in  which  a  fir 
grows  appears  sufficient  to  teach  us  that  pruning,  if  not  attended  with 
actual  injury,  can  at  least  be  productive  of  no  ben^t  to  the  tree.  An  ash^ 
or  an  elm,  for  example,  has  a  constant  tendency,  if  left  to  itself,  to  depart 
from  the  shape  whicn  constitutes  its  chief  value.  It  is  contii^uallv  throwing 
out  branches,  which  become  rivals  to  the  leader,  and  either  bend  it  out  of 
its  upright  course,  or  starve  it,  b^  exhausting  an  undue  quantity  of  sap,  and 
thereby  disqualifying  it  for  carrying  up  the  tree.  Hence  the  great  use  of 
pruning  trees  of  this  kind  is  to  protect  the  leader  from  the  rivalship  of  the 
other  branches,  to  the  end  that  as  much  of  the  nourishment  drawn  from  the 
earth  may  be  employed  in  promoting  the  growth  of  the  stem^  and  as  little 
of  it  expended  on  the  top,  a  part  which  is  comjmratively  of  little  value,  a»- 
is  consistent  with  the  laws  of  vegetation.  But,  in  the  case  of  firs,  this  use 
of  pruning  has  no  place.  Their  horizontal  branches  never  interfere  with 
the  leader,  nor  obstruct  its  progress  in  the  smallest  degree.  It  always, 
unless  broken  accidentally,  or  killed  by  the  frost,  appears  above  the  most 
devated  of  the  horizontal  shoots ;  and  they,  instead  of  injuring  or  sup- 
planting, seem  to  assist  it  in  keeping  its  perpendicular  position,  as  those  of 
the  same  elevation  grow  of  eaual  length  all  around  it,  and  produce  a  perfect 
equilibrium.  Hence  it  would  appear  that  the  pruning  of  firs,  supposing  it 
harmless,  can  yet  be  productive  of  no  positive  good,  so  that  to  practise  it 
would  be  to  labour  and  lay  out  money  for  no  end;  a  species  of  industry  and 
exptoditure  which  deserves  any  epithet  but  that  of  rational. 

Harmless,  however,  the  process  in  question  is  far  from  bein^,  and  I  have 
known  more  than  one  thriving  fir  plantation  utterly  ruined  by  it.  Mr.  Pon- 
tey  tells  us,  that  it  is  the  cutting  off  too  many  branches  at  once  that  causes- 
injury,  and  that,  if  we  take  away  only  two  or  three  tiers  at  a  time,  no  bad 
e&ct  will  ensue.  Let  any  person  remove  this  number  of  living  branches, 
from  a  Scots  fir,  or  spruce,  of  seven  or  eight  years  old ;  let  him,  at  the 
same  time,  ascertain  its  height,  and  mark  some  of  the  plants  contiguous  to 
it,  which  are  exactly  of  the  same  size.  By  measuring  it  and  them  three- 
years  aflerwards,  and  comparing  the  progress  of  the  lormer,  made  in  thi» 
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interval,  with  that  of  the  latter,  he  will  have  a  practical  demonstration  of 
the  utter  fallacy  of  Mr.  Pontey's  assertions.  The  taking  off  of  a  few  branches 
will  not,  of  course,  be  so  injurious  as  the  displacing  at  once  of  a  great  num- 
ber ;  but  none  can  be  displaced,  as  the  above  experiment  will  show,  without 
materially  retarding  the  growth  of  the  plant."  (p.  163.) 

The  author's  principle  of  pruning  deciduous  trees  amounts 
to  this  rule  :  Never  displace  any  branch  *tx>hich  has  not  already 
gotf  or  which  does  not  seem  in  immediate  danger  of  getting^  the 
start  of  the  leader^  whether  these  branches  proceed  from  the  lower 
or  upper  part  of  the  trunk.  We  think  this  rule  the  most  un- 
exceptionable that  has  ever  been  given ;  and  we  should  wish 
it  impressed  on  the  mind  of  every  forester,  together  with  that 
of  not  pruning  the  pine  and  fir  tribes  at  all.  It  does  not  fol- 
low, speaking  with  reference  to  the  deciduous  trees,  that 
unthrlving  branches,  whether  large  or  small,  should  not  be 
cut  off ;  but  we  would  certainly  leave  all  branches  on  pines  or 
firs  to  decay  off  of  themselves.  If,  in  the  case  of  deciduous 
trees, 

^  Any  branches  that  were  left  at  a  former  pruning  low  on  the  stem 
appear,  at  the  next  repetition  of  the  process,  not  to  have  increased  in  size,, 
we  may  safely  conclude  that  they  have  had  no  influence  on  the  tree,  either 
good  or  bad ;  and  as  it  would  be  in  vain  to  leave  them  with  the  hope  that 
they  will  any  longer  assist  in  the  elaboration  of  the  sap,  they  should  be 
removed,  as  unsightly  objects,  which  it  is  no  longer  useftil  to  preserve." 
(p.  168.) 

In  removing  a  branch,  he  cuts  close  to  the  stem,  without 
leaving  any  stump ;  using  knives  of  various  sizes,  a  chisel,  and 
a  saw,  always  kept  sharp,  and  in  good  order.  "  On  no  pre- 
tence whatever  should  bills  and  axes  be  employed."  They 
make  rough,  unsightly  wounds,  and  injure  the  bark  on  the 
stem.  Pruning  ought  to  conmience  in  the  nursery,  if  the 
plants  remain  there  more  than  four  years ;  and,  at  whatever 
age  they  are  removed  to  their  final  destination,  pruning  should 
never  be  delayed  longer  than  five  years  afterwards.  "  When 
many  branches  require  to  be  /iisplaced  at  once,  it  may  always 
be  taken  for  granted  that  the  tree  has  sustained  considerable 
damage  from  some  of  them  not  having  been  removed  sooner ; 
and,  when  we  have  to  do  with  a  large  plantation,  if  we  wait 
till  the  most  backward  of  the  trees  stand  in  need  of  pruning, 
we  may  assure  ourselves  that  the  more  forward  ones  have 
suffered  severely  from  the  want  of  it."  (p.  171.) 

Pruning  ought  to  be  repeated  every  two  years,  and  per- 
severed in  as  long  as  a  tree  is  in  a  growing  state.  Summer 
pruning  has  been  strongly  recommended,  but  the  author  has 
not  had  much  experience  of  its  good  or  bad  effects. 

Thinnings  to  be  useful,  should  be  applied  early.  "  The 
best  rule,  and  one,  perhaps,  that  may  be  regarded  as  entirely 
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Hnexceptionable,  isi  to  commence  the  process  as  soon  as  the 
branches  of  different  trees  begin  to  run  foul  of,  and  interfere 
with,  one  another."  When  more  trees  require  to  be  thinned 
out  than  can  be  brought  to  an  advantageous  market  in  one 
season,  cut  off  all  the  branches  of  the  trees  to  be  taken  away, 
and  leave  them  standing  till  wanted  by  purchasers.  To  thin 
out  large  trees  from  among  smaller  ones,  without  injuring  the 
latter,  adopt  the  fbllowing  mode :  —  Fix  a  rope 

**  At  such  a  height  on  the  top  of  the  tree  intended  to  be  cut  down,  that 
the  weight  of  the  part  below  may  considerably  exceed  that  of  the  part 
where  it  is  made  fiist.  The  ends  of  the  rope  are  then  to  be  tied  firmly 
round  the  trunk  of  some  one  of  the  neighbouring  trees  to  windward.  By 
this  contrivance,  the  tree  which  has  the  rope  fixed  amongst  its  branches, 
will,  when  cut  through,  instead  of  falling  to  the  ground,  remain  suspended^ 
and  may  be  easily  guided  to  whatever  side  may  be  requisite  to  keep  it  from 
injuring  any  of  its  neighbours  in  coming  down.  The  rope  bemg  then 
untied,  the  tree  will  prostrate  itself  harmlessly  on  the  earth/'  (p.  178.) 

When  thinning  has  be^  delayed  till  the  trees  have  suffered 
considerably  from  want  of  air,  the  application  of  it  will  then 
be  productive  of  harm  rather  than  good.  In  the  case  of  pines 
and  firs,  it  is  better  to  let  the  stronger  trees  make  room  for 
themselves  by  destroying  the  weaker. 

Chap.  VIII.  Culture  and  Management  of  the  Oak.  It  seems 
there  is  a  general  prejudice,  among  nurserymen  and  profes- 
sional planters,  that  the  climate  and  soil  of  Scotland,  or  at 
least  that  certain  principles  existing  in  them,  are  hostile  to  the 
growth  of  the  oak.  The  erroneousness  of  this  opinion  is  proved 
by  reference  to  native  oak  woods,  by  the  oak  timber-work  in  old 
churches  and  baronial  residences,  and  by  the  remains  of  oak 
found  in  peat  mosses.  The  failures  in  the  attempts  to  raise 
the  oak  have  originated  in  this  erroneous  opinion.  Tliese 
failures  may  be  traced  chiefly  to  two  causes :  the  circumstance 
of  the  oak  being  a  tap-rooted  plant,  and  by  no  means  agree- 
ing with  transplantation ;  and  the  tendeniess  of  the  young 
shoots  of  the  oak  which  require  shelter.  The  oak,  therefore, 
instead  of  being  transplanted,  ought  to  be  raised  from  the 
acorn,  in  the  place  where  it  is  intended  to  remain.  This,  as 
the  author  acknowledges,  has  been  recommended  by  Dr.  Yule, 
in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Caledonian  Horticultural  Society ;  by 
Mr.  Sang,  in  the  Planter*s  Kalendar;  and,  we  may  add,  by 
Evelyn,  Miller,  Hunter,  Speechly,  Billington,  Emmerich, 
Marshall,  Gordon,  and  a  number  of  other  writers :  and  it  has 
been  practised  in  the  royal  forests  of  Hampshire  and  Dean,  at 
Worksop,  Bulstrode,  Uartmore,  and  on  various  private  pro- 
perties. In  Germany,  the  oak  is  almost  always  raised  from 
the  acorn,  planted  where  it  is  finally  to  remain.  Some  of  these 
names  and  places  are  mentioned  or  referred  to  in  the  Ency- 
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clopadia  of  Gardenings  art.  Arboriculture;  and  We  would  ask 
Mr.  Cruickshank,  how  it  has  happened  that,  while  he  found 
in  that  work  the  alleged  error  in  respect  to  nurseries,  he  did 
not  also  find  Yule,  Sang,  and  the  other  authorities  there,  in 
favour  of  raising  the  oak  from  acorns  put  in  where  they  are 
finally  to  remain  ? 

The  author  agrees  with  Pontey,  "  that  an  indifiFerent  soil, 
properly  sheltered,  is  capable  of  producing  more  oak  timber 
than  a  good  one  without  this  advantage."  Subordinate  causes 
of  failure  are,  neglect  of  pruning,  and  suflbcation  by  surround- 
ing trees.  The  "  new  method  of  reai'ing  oak  "  is,  first  to 
provide  shelter  by  filling  the  ground  with  the  Scotch  pine  or 
larch ;  or,  "  what  is  stifl  better,  with  a  proportion  of  both." 
The  plants  may  be  two  years  old,  and  put  in  at  the  distance 
of  4  ft.  from  each  other.  No  acorns  are  to  be  planted  until 
the.  pines  or  firs  have  risen  to  the  height  of  about  4  ft.  from 
the  ground,  which  will  require  from  4  to  7  years.  The  man- 
ner in  which  these  nurses  will  screen  the  oaks  fi'om  the  wind 
is  evident ;  but  less  so  how  they  prevent  the  bad  effects  of 
perpendicular  frosts. 

To  explain  this,  it  may  be  necessary  to  state,  that  the  deleterious 
effects  of  spring  and  autumnal  frosts  arise  chiefly  from  the  leaves  being  sub- 
jected to  a  sudden  change  of  temperature,  from  the  freezing  chill  of  the 
night  to  the  strong  heat  of  the  rays  of  the  morning  san.  When  the  thaw 
t&es  place  gradudly,  the  injury  done  is  comparatively  insignificant.  Seve- 
ral undoubted  proofe  of  this  can  be  adduced.  Agriculturists  have  found, 
bv  long  experience,  that  their  crops  are  never  so  much  hurt  by  frost,  when 
the  sun  rises  clouded,  and  rain  succeeds,  as  when  the  night  is  followed  bv 
a  morning  of  bright  sunshine.  And  it  always  holds  good,  that  com  whicn 
is  shaded  from  the  first  rays,  by  wood  or  otherwise,  is  never  so  much  injured 
as  that  in  other  parts  of  the  same  field.  The  late  Rev.  Dr.  Skene  Keith, 
in  his  Agricultural  Survey  of  Aberdeenshire,  recommends  that,  in  situations 
much  exposed  to  autumnal  frosts,  belts  of  trees  should  be  planted  along  the 
east  side  of  the  field,  to  ward  off  the  early  rays  of  the  sun.  '  In  man^  cases,' 
says  that  writer,  *  the  rays  of  the  morning  sun  may  be,  with  propriety,  ex- 
cluded, by  a  belt  of  plantation  in  the  east ;  for,  though  these  are  friendly  to 
an  early  harvest,  yet,  in  an  unfavourable  or  late  season,  if  a  mildew  or  rain 
in  the  evening  be  succeeded  by  frost  at  n^ht,  and  if  the  sun  dart  his  rays 
in  the  morning  on  the  wet  com,  when  in  flower,  or  oi^  the  peas,  beans,  or 
potatoes,  before  they  are  fiilly  ripe,  the  effectr  are  generally  fatal.  The 
only  remedy,  namely,  that  of  two  persons  going  very  early,  with  a  rope, 
between  the  furrows  of  a  ridge,  ana  shaking  off  the  rain  or  dews,  cannot 
be  practised  on  a  large  scale,  though  it  may  save  the  potato  crop  of  the 
industrious  cottager  to  know  this,  and  put  it  in  practice,  when  he  sees 
the  hoar-frost  in  the  moming.  A  more  permanent  remedy  is,  to  have  a 
small  belt  of  planting  on  the  east,  to  prevent  the  sun's  rays  from  injuring 
the  crop,  which  is  usually  dry  before  the  sun  appears  in  the  south-east ;  for 
the  danger  is  over  as  soon  as  the  moisture  of  the  night  is  dried  up.' 
(Agricultural  Survey  of  Aberdeenshire. )**  —  Prac.  Plan,,  p.  224. 

ITie  art  of  preserving  young  oaks,  then,  consists  in  shading 
them  from  the  morning  sun,  in  spring  and  autumn ;  and  this 
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Cannot  be  better  done  than  by  sarrounding  every  plant  by 
trees  somewhat  higher,  either  evergreens,  like  the  Scotch 
pine,  or  trees  which  produce  their  leaves  earlier,  and  have  a 
thick  close  spray,  like  the  larch  and  other  frondose  trees. 
Two  thousand  of  the  pines  and  larches  may  remain  on  each 
Scotch  acre  till  they  are  16  years  old;  one  half  may  then  be 
cut  down,  and  the  remainder  may  remain  till  they  are  25 
years  old;  one  half  of  these  may  then  be  cut,  and  the  last 
500  may  remain  till  they  are  from  30  to  35  years  old.  These 
nurses  will  now  have  returned  the  whole  expense  of  making 
the  plantation,  together  with  a  high  rent  for  the  land  during 
the  first  SO  or  35  years. 

Where  plantations  of  pines  or  firs  exist  of  a  greater  age 
or  height  than  those  mentioned,  the  oaks  may  be  introduced, 
whatever  be  the  height  of  the  nurses,  provided  the  branches 
have  not  become  so  close  as  to  shut  out  the  air  from  above ; 
or  provided  the  nurses  be  so  far  thinned  as  to  reduce  them 
to  this  state.  .  Deep  ravines,  valleys  surrounded  by  high 
mountains,  dells,  dingles,  and  steep  banks  of  rivulets  or 
streams,  ground  covered  with  furze  or  broom,  hazel  or  birch, 
may  be  planted  with  acorns,  without  planting  nurses. 

For  the  reception  of  the  acoras,  let  the  following  preparations  be 
made :  —  Mark  off  a  patch  of  2  ft.  square,  notch  it  round  witn  the  spade, 
and  trench  it  1  ft.  deep ;  using  an  earth-pick  or  mattock,  if  the  hardness  of 
the  ground  require  it,  and  throwing  out  all  large  stones.  Proceed  in  this 
manner  till  the  requisite  number  of  patches  be  tormed,  letting  them  be  10ft. 
distance  from  one  another,  by  which  means  there  will  be  a  few  more  than 
500  of  them  in  the  superficies  of  a  Scots  acre.  In  land  which  is  very 
stony,  it  will  be  sometimes  impracticable  to  make  the  distances  between 
them  completely  regular ;  but  this  is  a  matter  of  little  importance,  provided 
the  inequsiiities  be  not  great,  and  nearly  balance  each  other."  (p.  227.^ 

"Bei  [ore  proceeding  to  plant  the  acorns,  get  some  lime  in  readmess ; 
slake  it  thoroughly  with  water,  in  the  same  manner  as  is  customary  when  it 
is  to  be  used  for  agricultural  purposes,  and  spread  as  much  of  it  as  can  be 
lifted  on  a  common  spade  upon  each  patch.  Then  dig  it  in,  neatly  levelling 
the  ground.  As  soon  as  a  patch  is  tnus  prepared,  plant  in  it  five  acorns : 
one  as  nearly  as  possible  in  the  centre,  and  the  other  four  forming  a  square 
of  1  ft.  ^h  side  around  it,  and  cover  them  1  in.  deq)  with  earth.  Proceed 
thus  till  the  whole  be  planted.  To  avoid  deception  from  bad  acorns,  put 
them,  in  small  quantities,  before  they  are  used,  into  a  tub  of  water.  All  of 
them  that  are  sound  will  sink  to  the  bottom ;  the  others  will  swim  on  the 
surface,  and  are  to  be  skimmed  off  and  rejected.  I  recommend  five  to  be 
put  into  each  patch,  because  that  is  the  most  that  will  find  room  for  two 
years,  without  being  too  much  crowded ;  for,  though  one  plant  only  will  be 
ultimately  required,  it  is  necessary  to  make  provision  against  the  ravages 
of  mice ;  which,  being  very  fond  of  acorns,  will  devour  many  of  them  in  the 
interval  between  the  time  of  sowing  and  that  of  coming  up.  Besides,  acci- 
dents may  happen  to  the  young  plants."  (p.  229.) 

The  most  proper  season  for  sowing  is  the  last  week  of 
March,  or  beginning  of  April ;  sown  earlier,  they  are  more 
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exposed  to  the  depredations  of  mice.  The  lime  will  be  fouikt 
to  have  a  great  effect  in  accelerating  vegetation.  The  acorns, 
being  planted,  will  give  no  more  trouble  for  two  years  ^  at  the 
end  of  that  period,  remove  the  supernumeraries,  by  cutting 
them,  bdow  the  collar,  an  inch  or  two  under  the  surface. 
One  man  will  thus  clear  several  acres  in  a  day.  Now,  and 
every  two  or  three  years  afterwards,  look  round  and  see  that, 
when  any  branches  of  the  nurses  overshadow  the  oaks,  the 
plant  from  which  it  proceeds  be  immediately  cut  down :  where 
branches  do  not  overshadow,  they  do  no  harm,  and  may  re- 
main. At  5  years  old,  give  the  oaks  their  first  {mining,  and 
look  over  them  every  2  years,  till  they  are  befeween  20  and  80 
years  old* 

**  The  expense  of  the  lime,  for  an  acre,  will  be  about  3*.^  of  the  acorns, 
I#. ;  and  of  the  planting,  including  spreading  and  digging-in  of  the  lime, 
about  3f.  more :  so  that  the  total  expense  will  not  exceed  16«.  per  acre.'^ 

If,  instead  of  trenching  pajtches  2  ft.  squaue,  a  square  foot 
be  dug,  the  cost  will  be  reduced  in  the  ratio  of  .5  to  1 ;  but 
this  saving  at  first  will  be  a  loss  in  the  end. 

In  a  succeeding  section,  on  the  culture  and  management 
of  succession  crops  of  oaks,  the  author  points  out  the  error  of 
neglecting  to  provide  shelter  for  the  shoots  which  proceed 
firom  the  stools.  The  whole  copse  "is  cut  down  on  the 
return  of  the  stated  period,  at  one  fell  swoop,  without  leaving 
a  single  twig  that  might  help  to  ward  off  the  blighting  blasts 
from  the  ensuing  crop,"  (p.  259.) 

An  oak-c(^pice  may  be  kept  continually  under  shelter,  hy  adopting  the' 
following  very  simple  planr:^  Instead  of  proceeding  as  with  a  field  of 
grass  to  be  made  into  hay,  and  laying  all  flat  before  us,  if  we  leave  standing 
as  much  of  the  coppice  as  wilLshade>the  atools,  whose  produce  is  cut  down, 
from  the  rays  of  the  morning  sun,  the  rising  shoots  will  have  abundant 
shelter  firom  the  effects  wheuier  of  winds  or  fi'osts.  As  soon  as  these 
shoots  are  of  sufficient  height  to  shelter  one  another,  the  nurses  may  be 
cut  down :  their  stools  will  ifoe  sheltered  in  their  turn  ^y  the  young  crop 
which  has  just  got  up  around  them ;  and  thus  the  whole  will  have  the 
advantage  of  uninterrupted  protection  from  the  injuries  -of  the  weather." 
(p.  260.) 

la  answer  to  the  objections  which  might  be  made  by  pur- 
chasers, to  the  trouble  of  leaving  one  eighth,  one  ninth,  or 
one  tenth  of  the  stools,  he  would  deduct  a  corresponding 
portion  of  the  price  per  acre,  and  mark  each  stool  to  be  left 
by  turning  up  a  sod.  This  trouble  would  only  be  required 
the  first  time  5  because,  in  every  after-cutting,  the  new  crop 
of  coppice  would  always  be  so  far  behind  the  crop  to  be  cut 
down  as  to  be  easily  distinguished  from  it. 

Where  transplanted  oaks  have  formed,  as  they  generally  do. 
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irreffular  scraggy  bushes,  he  would,  with  other  practitioners, 
heaa  them  down  within  an  inch  of  the  ground.  This,  in  fact,  • 
\%  the  practice  of  almost  all  those  who  raise  oaks  from  trans- 
planted  plants ;  and,  ,  though  it  costs  more  than  the  mode  of 
raising  oaks  by  acorns  sown  where  they  are  finally  to  remain, 
we  have  not  a  doubt  of  its  being  equally  efficacious  in  every 
point  of  view.  The  shoots  produced  from  the  collar  must  be 
reduced  to  one.  The  proper  season  for  heading  down  oaks, 
as,  indeed,  for  heading  down  or  cutting^in  all  trees,  is  between 
die  fall  of  the  leaf  and  the  period  at  which  the  sap  begins  to 
ascend.  The  nearer  the  former,  the  stronger  will  be  the  buds. 
As,  in  performing  this  operation  with  a  knife,  there  is  some 
risk  of  disturbing  the  roots,  the  pruning«shears  {Jig.  72.  rf) 
may  be  very  advantageously  adopted.  It  is  almost  ridiculous 
to  hear  Mr.  Cruickshank  talking  of  the  effects  of  this  concen- 
tration of  the  sap  in  producing  a  vigorous  shoot,  as  if  it  were 
not  known  and  practised  by  every  forester  and  gardener  in 
the  island..    He  says  r  — 

Any  person  who  has  a  young  plantation  of  oaks  in  a  stunted  condition, 
if  he  doubts  the  efficacy  of  the  mode  of  cure  here  suggested,  and  is  afraid 
to  hazard  its  consequences  on  a  large  scale,  may,  to''avoid  aU'risk^  first  try 
its  effec.ts  on  a  few  plants.  The  result  of  the  ej^periment  will,  I  have  no 
doubt,  convince  him  that  my  assertions  are  well  founded  and  true." 
(p.  866.) 

This,  indeed,  is  the  sin  of  the  hook,  an  affectation  of  ori- 
ginality where  there  is  none;  and  a  recommendation  of  well 
known  practices,  as  if  they  were  peculiar  to  himself. 

Hide-bound  oaks  may  be  improved  by 
slitting  the  outer  bark  with  a  sharp  knife,  or 
with  Uie  slitter  or  scarificator  recommended 
in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Caledonian  Horticultural 
Society^  voL  iv.  part  ii.  p.  895»  (J^*  91.)  Lime 
Mr.  Cruickshank  has  found  very  salutary  in 
reviving  deciduous  trees.  It  is  laid  oh  the 
surface,  and  dug  in ;  but  a  better  mode  is,  to 
prepare  a  compost  of  lime  and  fresh  earth ; 
to  lay  the  roots  of  the  tree  bare,  and  then 
place  this  compost  in  contact  with  them*  It 
is  evident  that  this  mode  of  improving  trees 
can  only  be  applied  on  a  limited  scale,  like 
Sir  Henry  Steuart's  mixture  of  earth  and 
coal-ashes,  and  other  composts.  Query,  says  Mr.  Cruick- 
shank, 

Might  not  those  who  have  already  plantations  about  their  mansions, 
but  of  a  diminutive  size,  from  badness  of  soil  or  otherwise^  rapidly  produce 
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all  the  improvements  they  could  desire,  by  a  judicious  use  of  Sir  Henry's 
composts,  without  adoptmg  any  more  of  his  plan  ?"  (p.  268.) 

Chap.  IX.  Plants  proper  for  Underwood^  &c.  The  moun- 
tain ash  may  be  sown  where  it  is  to  remain,  and  the  plants 
should  never  be  pruned :  an  objection  against  its  admission 
into  plantations,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  towns,  is,  the  tempt- 
ing appearance  of  its  berries  to  schoolboys  !  Besides  native 
plants,  the  author  recommends  flowers,  native  and  exotic ; 
and,  doubtless,  in  the  margins  of  woods,  or  in  woods  pene- 
trated by  walks,  hundreds  of  beautiful  species  of  bulbs,  an- 
nuals, and  perennials  might  be  acclimated. 

Chap.  X.  Succession  Crops  of  Wood.  The  author  denies 
that  soils  can  be  exhausted  by  wood.  He  would  plant  what^ 
ever  kind  might  be  deemed  nt  to  succeed  the  standing  crop, 
among  it,  as  underwood,  12  or  15  years  before  cutting  down. 
When  the  large  trees  were  all  felled,  the  young  ones,  destined 
to  succeed  them,  may  be  cut  over,  within  2  or  3  in.  of  the 
ground ;  with  the  exception  of  bushes  here  and  there,  which 
ought  to  be  left  for  the  purpose  of  shelter.  This,  of  course, 
supposes  that  the  succession  crop  consists  of  trees  that  will 
stole.  The  author  repeatedly  expresses  his  surprise  **  that 
scarce  any  attempt  should  have  ever  been  made  to  renew 
hard-wood  plantations  "  from  the  shoots  proceeding  from  the 
stools  previously  cut  down.  This,  he  says,  is  *^  a  fact  of  a 
very  singular  nature."  To  us  it  appears  very  singular  that 
Mr.  Cruickshank  either  does  not  know,  or  does  not  acknow- 
ledge, that  this  is  practised  in  every  wood,  i.  e.  in  every 
plantation  of  hard-wood  trees,  consisting  of  timber  trees  and 
underwood.  Is  there  not,  in  such  woods,  always  a  constant 
succession  of  timber  trees,  under  the  name  of  wavers,  saplings, 
&c.,  which  spring  from  the  stools  of  trees  felled  or  coppices 
cut  over,  as  well  as  of  coppice  ?  A  succession  of  a  different 
kind  of  timber  may,  we  suppose,  become  necessary  after  a 
certain  time,  since  this  is  the  mode  employed  by  Nature ;  and 
we  should  always  recommend  a  change  in  the  case  of  the  pine 
and  fir  tribes.  The  larch  seems  well  adapted  for  succeeding 
the  Scotch  pine ;  in  more  favourable  situations,  the  cedar  and 
the  silver  fir  may  succeed  each  other ;  but  the  best  succession, 
where  the  soil  admits,  would  be  leaf  trees  of  some  sort* 

Chap.  XI.  Sir  Henry  Steuarfs  Method  of  giving  immediate 
Effect  to  Wood.  Chap.  XIL  (printed  XX.)  Wood  in  the 
Pleasure-grounds  ofGentlemev^s  Seats.  Chap.  XIII.  (printed 
XXI.)  Properties  and  Uses  of  Timber;  and  Appendix  on 
Draining^  Fencings  8^c.  The  chapters  on  Sir  Henry  Steuart, 
and  wooding  pleasure-grounds,  are  particulai*ly  ill  advised^ 
since  they  are  completely  out  of  the  author's  way ;  and,  with 
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Chap.  XIII.  and  the  Appendixes,  give  the  work  a  book- 
making  character,  which  must  injure  it  in  the  eyes  of  all  those 
who,  like  us,  know  something  of  the  secrets  of  the  trade. 

So  much  for  the  naked  kernel;  those  who  have  \2s.  to 
spare,  and  leisure,  may  procure  it  in  the  shell. 


Art.  III.    Cabalogue  of  Works  on  Gardening^  Affricukure,  Botany^ 
'   Rural  Architecture^  SfCj  published  since  June  last,  unth  some 
Account  of  those  considered  the  most  interesting, 

Britain. 

Chandler  and  BootiCi  lUustraHons  and  Descriptions  of  CamelTiex,  S^c*  In  Imp. 
4to  Parts,  every  two  months.  Is.  plain ;  10*.  coloured ;  and  18*.  extra- 
size. 

Part  III,  for  June^  contains 

9.  Camellia  jap6nica  Pompdnia,  Pompone  or  Kew  Blush  Japanese  Car 
mellia.  "  So  much  resembles  the  Paeony-flowered,  and  yarious-flowered, 
as  to  render  it  impossible,  when  they  are  not  in  blossom,  to  distinguish  them 
from  one  another."  Slender  and  erect  in  growth ;  shoots  pale,  and  but 
thinly  clothed  with  foliage.    Imported  for  the  Kew  Garden  about  1810. 

10.  Camellia  jap<Snica  cor&llina,  Coral-oo/ottrvrf  Japanese  Camellia. 
"  One  of  the  many  fine  varieties  that  have  been  raised  from  seed  by  Messrs. 
Chandler,  of  the  Vauxhall  nursery,"  originated  in  1819,  and  published  in 
Chandler's  Camelfm  Britdnnica  (G.  M.  Vol.  I.  p.  317.)  in  1825.  Habit  like 
that  of  the  Waratdh. 

11.  Camellia  jap6nica  flore  pl^no  &lbo.  Double  white-flowered  Japanese 
Camellia.  One  of  the  most  elegant  varieties  in  cultivation,  brought  to 
England,  in  1792,  by  the  same  gentleman  who  introduced  the  double-striped, 
viz.  John  Slater  of  the  India  House,  according  to  Messrs.  Chandler  and 
Booth,  but  Thomas  Slater,  according  to  Mr.  Main,  who  went  out  as  col- 
lector for  Gilbert  Slater  (Vol.  II.  p.  423.)  in  1791.  One  of  the  varieties 
most  esteemed  in  this  country,  as  well  as  in  China. 

12.  Camellia  jap6nica  eximia,  Choice  Japanese  Camellia  I  the  Chandler's 
choice-flowering  Camellia  of  the  nurseries.  Of  free  growth,  resembling  in 
some  respects  the  Waratah ;  flowers  of  a  deep  rose  colour,  very  double,  and 
measure  no  less  than  4  in.  in  diameter.  Resembles  Cam^Uta  jap<5nica  im- 
bricata,  or  what  is  called  in  the  gardens  the  crimson  shell-flowered  Camellia, 
lately  introduced  by  the  Horticultural  Society,  but  the  foliage  of  the  two 
plants  is  totally  distinct. 

The  Pomolo^cal  Magazine.   In  8vo  Numbers,  monthly.   5s.  coloured; 

3s.  6d.  plain. 

No.  XXXI I.  for  JunCy  contains 

125.  The  Royal  Russet  Apple;  Reinette  de  Canada  grise,  Fr.  "  An 
exceedingly  valuable  kitchen  fruit,  keeping  to  the  latest  period  at  which 
good  apples  are  in  use."  Hardy,  ripening  in  November,  and  keeping  till 
May  or  June.  An  important  cottagers*  fruit,  and  one  which  ought  to  be 
constantly  cultivated  for  the  benefit  of  that  class  of  persons*" 

126.  The  Winter  Nelis  Pear  ;  La  Bonne  Malinoise,  Fr.  (Vol.  III.  p.  353), 
Bonne  de  Malines.  Raised  by  Mr.  Nelis,  of  Mechlin,  afler  whom  it  is 
named.  **  An  excellent  winter  pear,  in  perfection  in  December  and 
January."   ^  Bears  pretty  well  as  a  standard,  but  succeeds  much  better  on 
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an  east  wall.  It  is  of  very  high  quality^  and  will,  no  doubt,  be  one  day  a 
favourite  article  of  the  dessert.  In  the  opinion  of  some  it  is  superior  to 
the  Chaumontelle,  —  a  high  character." 

127.  The  Black  Eagle  Cherry,  As  good  a  bearer  as  the  Black  Heart 
upon  an  open  standard,  and  far  superior  to  that  variety  in  the  quality  of  its 
fruit :  it  is  not  to  be  doubted  that  this  will  one  day  usuip  the  place  of  that 
ancient  variety  in  our  gardens.  It  was  raised  by  Mr.  Mi^ht,  from  a  seed 
of  the  Ambree  of  Duhamel,  impregnated  with  the  polien  of  the  May  Duke  \ 
and  it  really  combines  all  that  is  most  worth  praising  in  both  those  varie- 
ties."   "  Ripens  soon  after  the  May  Duke." 

128.  The  Fl€riiish  Beauty  Pear;  La  Belle  de  Flandres^  Bouche  nouvelle, 
Fondante  de  Bois,  Brilliante,  Imperatrice  de  la  France.  **  When  we  con- 
sider that  thb  ranks  among  our  best  pears  in  quality,  that  it  bears  abun- 
dantly as  a  standard,  and  that  its  size  and  appearance  are  both  much  in  its 
favour,  it  is  not  to  be  doubted  that  it  will  one  day  become  a  most  important 
variety  in  the  lists  of  cultivators.  As  yet  it  is  but  little  known.  It  is 
a  large-sized,  greenish-russet,  handsome  kind,  ripening  in  October,  and 
keeping  for  a  month  or  two.  It  has  the  remarkable  propertv  of  improving 
more  if  gathered  before  it  is  ^uite  ripe,  than  if  fully  mature  when  taken  from 
the  tree.  In  the  latter  case  it  is  apt  to  acquire  a  kind  of  anise-scent,  which 
is  not  agreeable  j  in  the  former  it  becomes  perfectly  melting  and  rich,  with- 
out any  such  flavour."  "  It  must  be  gathered  while  it  adheres  yet  firmly  to 
the  tree ;  this  is  the  only  way  to  have  it  really  in  perfection.  If  suffered  to 
ripen  fully  on  the  tree,  it  is  a  poor  variety.  It  decays  externally  before  it 
gives  way  at  the  core." 

No,  XXXIII.  for  Jtdy^  contains 

129.  The  Purple  Gage  Plum;  the  Reine  Claude  Violette  of  the  French, 
and  Die  Violett  Konigin  Claudie  of  the  Germans.  Fully  equal  to  the 
green  gage  in  all  respects,  with  this  advantage,  that  it  i«  scarcely  at  all  dis* 
posed  to  crack.  Ripe  in  August,  and  voli  keep  till  October  in  a  dry  room ; 
a  good  bearer  as  a  standard,  and  improves  in  flavour  on  an  east  or  west 
wall. 

130.  The  Sam  Young  Apple.  An  Irish  variety,  highly  spoken  of  by  Mr, 
Robertson  of  Kilkenny,  than  whom  few  are  better  acquainted  with  the 
varieties  of  orchard  fruit."  A  flat-headed  tree,  healthy,  and  an  abundant 
bearer  on  all  sides ;  fruit  small,  depressed,  round,  eye  very  wide  and  open. 
"  Still  a  variety  n^lected  and  almost  unknown.  Like  a  great  many  first- 
rate  fruits  figured  already  in  the  Pomological  Magazine,  it  is  hardiv  to  be 
found  in  the  nurseries ;  and  we  shall  probably  hear  complaints  of  the  diffi- 
culty of  procuring  it  in  the  trade.  We  can  only  say,  that  no  firuit  has  been 
introduced  into  the  Pomological  Magazine  which  cannot  be  possessed  by 
any  nurseryman  in  Great  Britain,  and  which  ought  not  to  find  a  place  in 
every  collection  having  a  claim  to  consideration ;  but  we  say  further,  that 
those  persons  who  hold  a  different  language,  and  who  do  not  take  the  neces- 
sary pains  to  provide  their  customers  with  tbese  varieties,  are  more  atten- 
tive to  their  own  interests  .than  to  those  of  the.  public.  We  have  been  led 
to  make  these  observations  in  consequence  of  letters  that  have  reached  us : 
we  trust  that  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  repeat  them»" 

131.  ne  Beurre  D'lel  Pear.  This  fruit  has  been  already  figured  and 
described  from  a  specimen  grown  on  a  wall  (see  Vol.  IV.  p.  35.},  and  a 
figure  is  now  given  from  a  standard ;  because  the  pears  so  grown  are  so 
extremely  di&rent  in  appearance,  as  to  render  it  improbable  that  the  iden- 
tity of  the  two  would  be  discovered  without  being  thus  pointed  out."  It 
bears  most  freely  as  a  standard,  succeeds  well  upon  a  qumce  stock,  and  is 
one  of  the  most  important  pears  in  cidtivation.  Fruit  obovate,  large ; flesh 
inclining  to  yellow,  melting,  perfectly  buttery,  sweet,  rich,  very  high  flavoured 
and  excellent." 
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132.  Hughes* 8  Golden  Pippin  Apple.  Very  different  from  the  old 
Golden  Pippin,  and  in  many  respects  inferior  to  that  variety  (as  what  is 
not  ?),  this  deserves  to  rank  among  the  most  useful  and  beautiful  table* 
fruits  of  England.  It  is  remarkable  for  the  neatness  of  its  appearance,  its 
rich  golden  hue  (in  which  it  surpasses  its  rival),  and  for  the  great  produc- 
tiveness and  perfect  health  of  the  trees.  It  bears  most  abundantly  grafted 
upon  the  common  English  Paradise  stock,  whieh  is  the  Doucin  stock  of  the 
French,  and  perfectly  different,  both  in  appearance  and  in  effect,  from  the 
real  Paradise  of  HoUand  and  France." 

WooUard^  William^  Florist,  Ipswich:  A  Catalogue  of  Ranunculuses  grown 
and  sold,  1830.   Ipswich.    On  one  sheet,  to  be  sent  by  post.  6d, 

.  Mr.  WooUard's  collection  is  said  to  be  equal  to  any  one  in  England :  it 
is  well  known  in  Suffolk,  and  deserves  the  attention  of  florists  in  every  part 
of  Britain.  This  catalogue  is  very  well  drawn  up.  Thirty  shades  of  colour, 
indicated  .by  lettei^,  are  employed  to  describe  the  sorts,  and  the  prices  are 
added  as  in  Mr.  Tyso's  catalogue*  The  highest-priced  flower  is  the  Abb^ 
St.  Andre  (dark),  50*.  The  Rose  Incomparable  (white-edged),  40f« ;  the 
Quixos  (purple),  30*. :  there  are  scores  at  every  price  between  these  sums 
and  1*.  a  root,  at  which  price  there  are  above  a  hundred. 

BillingUm,  William^  Author  of  Facts,  Hints,  &c.  on  Plantations  (p.  446.), 
8vo,  1825 :  Facts,  Observations,  &c.,  being  an  Exposure  of  the  Misre- 
presentations of  the  Author's  Treatise  on  Planting,  contained  in  Mr. 
Withers's  Letters  to  Sir  Walter  Scott,  Bart,  and  to  Sir  Henry  Steuart, 
Bart. ;  with  Remarks  on  Sir  Walter  Scott's  Essay  on  Planting,  and  on 
certain  Parts  of  Sir  Henry  Steuart's  Planter's  Guide ;  also,  Observations 
on  the  Mode  adopted  in  the  Royal  Forests  of  raising  Timber  for  future 
Navies,  and  on  the  Quality  of  the  Timber,  as  affected  by  the  Trenching 
and  Manuring  System,  or  the  more  common  Method ;  with  some  addi* 

-  tional  Information,  Kbits,  &c.    Shrewsbury.  8vo.  J630.    2s,  ikl. 

Mr.  Billington  is  an  excellent  practical  planter ;  and  we  highly  approve 
of  his  ideas  for  "  shortening  "  tne  side  branches,  as  he  terms  it ;  "  fore- 
shortening," as  it  is  denominated  by  Blaikie  in  his  TVact  on  Hedge-row 
Timber,  12mo.  1819;  "  cutting-in,"  by  Withers;  and  "  terminal  pruning," 
by  Sir  Henry  Steuart.  His  ideas  on  thinning  are  also  of  the  first  order ; 
and  no  less  so  his  opinion  on  the  important  uses  of  leaves  and  of  light  in 
the  produce  of  timber :  but  what  he  nas  said  on  all  these  subjects  is  enve- 
loped in  such  a  mass  of  superfluous  Verbiage,  that  it  is  hid  like  a  few  grains 
of^  wheat  in  a  bushel  of  cnaff.  We  should  Wish  to  see  such  a  valuable 
practical  man  actively  employed  as  a  forester ;  for,  we  fear,  he  is  not  likely 
to  do  much  good,  eitner  to  himself  or  others,  with  his  pen.  -  He  seems  to 
think  that  there  is  a  sort  of  tacit  conspiracy  on  the  part  of  Sir  Henry 
Steuart,  Mr.  Withers,  and  others,  to,  what  he  calls,  ''keep  him  down  i "  an 
idea  so  absurd  as  not  to  require  refuting.  He  also  seems  to  think  that  Sir 
Henry,  and  also  ourselves,  clo  not  much  like  him,  because  he  is  not  a  Scotch- 
man. He  says,  "  Probably  Mr.  Loudon  had  not  seen  my  work  when  he 
wrote,"  &c,  &c.  respecting  pruning.  We  can  tell  our  worthy  friend,  that 
a  Scotchman,  an  Englishman,  and  an  Irishman,  are  exactly  the  same  in  our 
eyes ;  and  the  passage  on  pruning,  auoted  by  Sir  Henry,  was  written  and 
published  in  1806  :  of  course,  we  could  not  then  have  seen  Mr.  Billington's 
work  published  in  1825.  But,  lest  Mr.  Billington  should  think  that  we  are 
not  fnendly  to  him,  we  shall  send  the  pamphlet  to  the  same  gentleman  who 
reviewed  his  large  work,  and  conclude  this  introduction  by  expressing;  a 
hope  that  the  Arboricultural  Society  of  Dublin,  or  some  patriotic  indivi- 
dual, will  speedily  call  Mr.  Billington  into  active  employment. 


474      Philippar^s  Voyage  Agroncmique  en  Angleterre. 


France. 

PkiSppar,  Fr.,C.M.H.S.,  Member  of  several  Societies  in  France,  and  Son 
of  the  King's  Grardener  at  the  Grand  Trianon  :  Voyage  Agronomique  en 
Angletcrre,  fait  en  1829 ;  ou  Essai  sur  les  Cultures  de  ce  Pays  comparees 
a  celles  de  la  France.    Paris.    1830.    8vo,  20pl8. 

The  author  appears  to  have  viewed  such  gardens  as  he  saw  in  this 
eountry  without  prejudice ;  but,  unfortunately,  he  has  seen  so  very  few,  that 
he  cannot  have  viewed  them  with  much  profit,  either  to  himself  or  to  those 
who  may  peruse  his  work.  The  expense  of  living  in  England  is  so  great, 
compared  with  what  it  is  in  France  or  Germany,  that  scarcely  any  ^oung 
gardener  from  these  countries  can  afford  to  stay  long  enough  to  acquure  the 
language  sufficiently  well  to  profit  from  the  conversation  of  gardeners ;  then 
to  examine  the  London  nurseries,  and  other  suburban  gardens ;  and,  lastl}^ 
to  make  an  extensive  tour  in  the  country,  to  examine  our  English  parks. 
We  can  truly  say,  that  M.  Philippar  has  not  seen  a  park  worthy  of  the 
name.  He  has  devoted  one  chapter  to  parks  and  gardens,  by  which  it 
appears  that  he  has  been  at  Greenwich,  in  the  Regent's  Park,  the  other 
London  parks,  Kensington  Gardens,  Richmond,  and  Kew,  Syon,  Windsor, 
and  Stow.  One  would  be  almost  tempted  to  doubt  his  having  been  at  the 
latter  place,  since  all  that  he  says  of  it  is  contained  in  the  following  sen- 
tence :  —  "  The  fltiest  gardens  that  I  have  visited  are  those  of  Kew,  Stow» 
Syon,  Windsor,  and  some  others,  which  differ  little  from  the  preceding 
[Greenwich,  &c.\  excepjt  in  extent.  A  much  greater  number  of  remark- 
able gardens  might  be  cited ;  but  the  very  short  time  that  I  was  enabled  to 
pass  in  that  country  hindered  me  from  visiting  them  so  much  as  I  should 
nave  desired :  I  shall  content  myself,  therefore,  with  speaking  only  of  those 
in  which  I  remained  a  sufficient  length  of  time  to  examine  them  in  detail." 
Accordingly,  he  mentions  the  more  rare  trees  in  the  shrubbery  at  Kew,  the 
larches  and  hollies  in  Kensington  Gardens,  the  thorns  and  Scotch  pines  in 
Greenwich  Park,  and  the  weeping  ashes  and  rustic  seats  in  Jenkins's  nur- 
sery in  the  Resent's  Park. 

The  principal  nurseries,  and  the  Horticultural  Societ^^'s  garden,  are  no* 
ticed;  but  the  principal  part  of  the  book  is  occupied  with  lists  and  short 
descriptions  of  the  plants  which  he  considered  rare  at  Kew,  in  Messrs. 
Loddiges',  Mackay's  of  Clapton  (printed  Blapson),  Lee's,  Mill's,  Malcolm's, 
&c.  The  author  sought  everywhere  for  the  Arracacha,  having  been  charged 
to  bring  a  plant  of  it  to  the  royal  gardens,  cost  what  it  would ;  but  he  could 
not  see  one,  and  could  only  learn  that  plants  had  lived  for  two  or  three 
year«€it  Messrs.  Loddiges',  and  in  the  Chiswick  garden,  as,  indeed,  they  have 
done  at  the  Comte  de  Vandes's,  Bury  Hill,  Plymouth,  and  other  places, 
and  since  died.  M.  Philippar  carried  with  him  a  small  quantity  of  London 
loam,  which,  on  analysing,  he  found  to  be  composed  of  the  same  substances, 
but  in  difierent  proportions,  as  the  soil  principally  used  for  growing  house 
exotics  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris,  which  is  found  at  Vitry,  Ville 
d' Avry,  and  a  number  of  other  places,  and  called  terre  de  Clamar, 
.  The  20  folding  plates,  we  are  sorry  to  say,  are,  for  the  most  part,  not 
well  chosen.  The  zoological  garden,  street,  houses,  and  gardens,  a  rustic 
seat,  a  group,  rockwork,  two  rosaries,  a  small  kitcheo-garden,  a  square,  are 
much  worse  than  engravings  of  the  same  thinss  already  existing  in  France. 
Some  of  the  hot-houses  are  from  Todd's  work,  upwards  of  a  quarter  of  a 
century  old.  But  we  cannot  expect  that  M.  Philippar  should  understand 
much  about  the  art  of  book-making.  He  would  evidently  have  been 
happy  to  have  staid  longer,  and  seen  and  learned  more ;  and  we  sincerely 
wish  that  there  might  be  «uch  an  approximation  in  the  means  of  existence, 
between  the  two  countries,  as  would  enable  us  to  know  each  other  better 
in  everything*    If  we  are  not  mistaken,  France  is  now  about  to  set  us  an 
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example  which  will  effect  what  we  ardently  desire,  sooner  than  many  of  us 
i  magine. 

The  Annates  de  la  Societe  Horticulture  and  the  BuOetm  des  Sciences 
Agricoles  appear  monthly,  as  usual.  But  of  late  we  have  had  no  room  for 
extracts,  nor  is  'there  much  in  them  worth  extracting. 

Plantes  Grasses^  peintes  par  P.  J.  Redoute,  et  d^crites  par  A.  P.  De  Can- 
dolle,  et  J.  A.  Guillemm.  Paris.  In  folio  and  in  quarto.  50  parts,  each 
containing  6  plates  and  6  leaves  of  letter-press.  Price,  in  4to,  \5Jts,  ; 
in  fol.  30/r*.  per  part  or  livraison. 


Art.  IV.    Literary  Notices. 

Obsehvations  on  the  present  defective  State  of  English  Timber,  by  Mr* 
P.  Lauder  of  Cardiff,  are  in  preparation,  and  will  shortly  be  published  by 
subscription.  The  work  will  be  in  4to,  and  the  price  a  guinea.  The 
subscription  list  includes  many  names  of  rank. 

Lithographic  Vietvs,  and  copious  Descriptions  of  Scenery,  in  North  and 
South  America,  New  South  Wales,  New  Zealand,  and  other  South  Sea 
Islands,  and  various  parts  of  the  coast  of  India,  will  be  published,  in 
monthly  numbers.  The  author  of  the  work,  Mr.  A.  Earle,  an  eminent 
artist,  has  devoted  twelve  y^ars  to  travelling  through  these  countries.  We 
have  looked  over  his  portfolios,  and  been  highly  ddighted  with  the  original 
and  striking  character  of  the  scenery  in  New  Zealand,  Van  Diemen's  Land, 
and  New  Holland  It  is  singular  that  the  pediment  and  the  ornamented 
barge-board  of  a  British  cottage  should  be  a  coounon  feature  in  the  better 
description  of  huts  of  the  New  Zealand  chiefs. 

Illustrations  of  LandscapC'-gardening  and  of  Garden  Architecture,^  from  the 
works  or  communications  of  garden-artists  of  all  ages  and  countries,  edited 
by  J.  C.  Loudon,  promised  and  commenced  so  long  ago  as  1828,  is  far 
advanced.  An  Elementary  Plaite,  showing  all  the  dif^ent  details  of  map^ 
drawing,  and  which  will  sen^e  as  an  excellent  drawing-book  for  ^deners : 
Design  by  Mr.  Masey  for  a  Public  Garden  for  Bristol ;  the  Public  Gardens 
of  Frankfort,  on  three  plates,  by  M.  Rinz ;  Design,  by  Mr.  Major,  for  laving 
out  100  acres,  near  Leeds,  as  a  Villa  Residence ;  and  the  Park  at  Nym- 
phenburg,  in  four  plates,  by  M.  Sckell  of  Munich,  are  engraved,  and  in  the 
nands  of  Mr.  Hullmandel,  for  printing.  The  size  of  the  plates  is  22in« 
by  18  in.  The  work  will  appear  in  parts,  at  2ls, ;  and  at  the  same  time  in 
numbers,  at  3»'.  each.  PI.  L,  Elementary  Details  of  Map-draunngl  will  be 
sold  by  itself,  price  2s. 

Koran  Minor;  or  a  Supplement  to  all  the  preceding  Editions  or  Pub* 
lications  of  the  Encyclopedia  of  Gardening  [see  W.  T.  in  l^mes,  July  22*], 
is  in  preparation,  and,  we  trust,  will  be  ready  early  in  1831.  All  those  who 
are  in  possession  of  the  Encyclop€B(Ua  of  Gardening  will  greatly  oblige  us 
if  thev  will  send  us  whatever  corrections,  additions,  or  alterations  they 
may  think  necessary,  not  only  for  this  Supplement,  but  for  a  new  edition 
of  the  EncyclopcedUa.  These  will  be  in  tune  if  they  reach  us  by  Michael- 
mas next,  as  neither  of  the  works  will  be  put  to  press  this  year.  Corrections 
as  to  the  names  and  owners  of  the  country  seats  mentioned-  in  Part  IV. 
will  be  particularly  acceptable,  and  the  same  as  to  the  statistics  of  the 
Encyclopedia  of  Agriculture,  now  passing  through  the  press.  All  who  send 
us  corrections  between  August  and  October  next  will  receive  a  copy  of  the 
Supplement  gratisi     Cond,  July. 

Hortus  Britdnnicusi  —  The  last  sheets  are  now  p»Bsing  through  the  press^ 
and  the  work  will  certainly  b^  publii^ed  by  the  middle  of  August. 
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PART  IIL 

MISCELLANEOUS  INTELLIGENCE. 


Art.  I.    General  Notices. 

Steam  Plough. — We  noticed,  some  time  ago  (p.  160.),  the  spirited  offer 
of  Mr.  Handley,  of  100  gs.  for  the  best  steam  plough.  We  hope  the  time 
is  not  far  distant  when  a  sufficient  number  of  subscribers  may  be  found,  at 

manner  of  sums,  from  I/,  upwards,  to  produce  1000/.  for  the  laudable 
and  patriotic  object  proposed  by  Mr.  Handley.  In  the  mean  time,  this 
eentleman*s  offer  has  stimulated  two  very  ingenious  mechanics,  Messrs. 
Wykes  and  Philiips,  Market  Street,  Edgware  Koad,  to  produce  the  model 
of  a  ploughing,  or,  more  properl^>  a  digging  or  grubbing  machine,  to  be 
impeUed  by  steam.  The  model  is  well  worth  examining.  It  is  arranged 
on  the  principle  of  rendering  the  action  of  grubbing  the  tulcnun.for  moving 
forward  the  machine ;  so  that,  a  certain  power  of  steam  being  applied,  the 
machine  would  move  along  a  ridge,  or  a  breadth  of  such  a  number  of  feet 
as  might  be  determined  on  (say  6,  10,  or  15  ft.),  at  a  ^eater  or  less 
rate,  according  to  the  tenacity  of  the  soil.  Such  a  machme  would,  no 
doubt,  be  applicable  to  many  of  the  purposes  of  field  culture,  and  more 
especially  to  the  working  of  fallows.  But  it  would  not  answer  for  plough- 
ing up  leys,  or  recent  or  tender  grass-lands  to  be  sown  after  once  plough- 
ing; neither  would  it  plough  in  manure,  nor  form  lands  into  drills  for 
turnips  or  potatoes ;  nor  wo^ild  it  harrow,  hoe,  or  mow,  or  reap,  all  which 
might  be  done  bv  steam,  as  before  observed  (Vol.  III.  p.  242.).  To  af ply 
steam  successfully  to  agriculture,  it  has  always  appeared  to  us  that  the 
engineer  ought  not  to  seek  for  a  new  implement,  but  simply  for  a  conve- 
nient locomotive  power  fbr  impelling  the  implements  already  in  use,  modi- 
fied so  as  to  suit  the  new  impelling  power.  The  power  for  dragging  forward 
Lumbert*s  mole-plough  {Encycs  Agr,,  §  2523.)  supplies  the  germ  of  this 
idea.  There  would  be  no  dimculty  in  inventing  a  locomotive  engine  that 
would  move  itself  any  where,  either  on  rough  or  smooth,  level  sloping 
surfaces.  There  would  be  no  difficulty  of  stopping  this  machine  at  any  one 
point,  throwing  out  or  down  long  levers,  with  claws  at  the  extremities,  to 
serve  as  ^ppung-irons  to  retaiil  itiirmly  in  its  position.  There  mi^ht  then 
be  a  vertical  ^n-wheel,  with  a  chain,  sav  of  100  yards.  Supposing  the  loco- 
motive machine  taken  to  the  first  liage  of  a  field,  the  cnain  wound  up, 
and  the  end  of  it  attached  either  to  one  or  many  ploughs,  harrows,  or  other 
implements.  Then  let  the  machine  be  put  in  motion,  and  advance  90  yds., 
unwinding  the  chain,  which  will  now  he  on  the  ground  in  a  line  between 
the  steam-machine  and  the  plough  or  harrow  machine.  Now,  reverse  the 
turning  of  the  gin-wheel,  and  the  plough  will  be  dragged  up  to  the  engine. 
Change  the  wheel,  lift  up  or  draw  in  (all,  of  course,  by  the  machine  itself) 
the  grappling-levers,  ana  proceed  as  before.  To  some  this  may  seem,  at 
first  signt,  a  slow  and  awkward  mode ;  but,  if  a  ric^e  of  12  ft.  were  ploughed, 
or  the  width  of  three  ridges  harrowed,  every  time  the  machine  advanml,  a 
20-acre  field  would  soon  be  got  over.  Nothing  could  be  easier  than  to  adapt 
ploughs  and  all  implements,  even  Bell's  reaping-machine  (p.  295.),  the 
tlirashing-imachine,  «c.,  to  such  a  locomotive  power.    Whenever  an  ample 
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reward  is  oflRered,  the  thiag  will  be  done.  Or  whoever  thinks  fit  to  employ 
such  an  engineer  as  BrunSl»  will  have  the  locomotive  power  invented  and 
executed  in  a  month,  as  a  matter  of  course.  If  this  mode  is  not  adopted, 
stationary  enginefs,  at  the  ends  of  the  ridges,  must  be  resorted  to;  or 
fixed  points,  found  or  placed  there,  to  which  an  engine  and  plough,  attached 
by  a  chain,  might  plough  itself  forward.  We  recommend  tne  subject  to  the 
Mechamci  Magazine,  It  must  nevCT  be  forgotten  that,  independently  of 
the  saving  of  horses  and  their  food,  the  farmer  would  never  be]  obliged  to 
work  his  soil  but  when  it  was  in  a  proper  condition  for  that  purpose.  This, 
in  our  opinion,  is  one  of  the  principEtl  arguments  in  favour  of  the  application 
of  steam  to  agriculture.  —  Cond. 

jDick*s  Railways,  —  An  elevated  railway,  and  a  suspension  railway,  on  an 
entirely  new  construction,  have  lately  been  invented  by  Mr.  Maxwell  Dick. 
For  details,  we  must  necessarily  refer  to  other  publications,  to  the  Scotsman^ 
Mechanics*  Magaztae,  No.  358.  and  360.,  and  to  a  pamphlet.  Description 
the  Suspension  Railway ^  (J-Cywith  engravings;  sold  at  Mr.  Dick's  office  at 
Charing  Cross,  London,  where  large  modek  of  the  different  kinds  of  rails 
are  exhibited  and  explained  by  w.  Dick.  The  contemplated  results,  if 
obtained  (and  there  seems  no  reason  why  they  should  not),  will  give  a  con- 
veyance of  goods  and  passengers  at  any  rate  which  may  be  fixed  on,  between 
,20  and  60  miles  an  hour;  and  of  the  mail  or  light  padca^,  at  between  60 
and  100  miles  an  hour.  The  m^n9  by  which  this  celenty  is  obtained  are, 
the  diminution  of  friction  to  the  greatest  practicable  extent,  and  the  nearest 
practicable  approximation  to  a  level  and  straight  line.  Another  advantiwe  is^ 
that  the  ground  which  it  passes  over  mav  be  used,  with  the  exception  of  the 
spaces  occupied  by  the  props  or  pillars,  for  agrieultural  purposes.  The  total 
expense  of  purchasing  the  ground,  and  erecting  this  rail  complete,  is  estimated 
at  about  \iO0L  a  mile.  A  common  ground  raw^ad,  complete,  averages  about 
4500/.  per  mile.  We  hope  Mr,  Dick  will  endeavour  to  erect  a  specimen  some> 
where  m  the  neighbournood  of  London ;  say  a  circle^or  a  straight  line  of  a 
mile  or  two  miles  (government  permitting),  in  Hyde  Park.  This  will  do  more 
for  establishing  the  transcendent  merit  of  this  invention  than  any  thing  which 
we  could  write  respecting  it.  —  Cond, 

.  A  Sumension  Railway,  of  a  different  descriptiony  has  recently  been  erected 
in  the  Fanharmonicon  Gardens,  Liverpool  Street,  Gray's  Inn  Road.  It 
consists  of  a  single  rail,  about  12  f^.  from  the  ground,  from  which  a  carriage 
is  suspended,  somewhat  in  Palmer's  manner;  and  the  rail  being  on  a  level, 
a  considerable  weight  (say  that  of  the  carriage  and  24  persons)  is  moved 
along  it  by  a  locomotive  power  worked  by  two  men,  at  the  rate  of  12  or  15 
miles  an  hour.  These  gardens  occupy  about  2  acres,  and  are  now  forming  at 
a  very  great  expense ;  but  we  regret  to  say  that,  both  in  point  of  planting  and 
architecture,  they  are  much  behind  contemporary  taste.  The  pedestals  to  the 
statues  of  the  cabinets,  and  the  landscapes  on  the  walls,  are  execrable ;  but 
the  idea  of  the  railway,  the  subterraneous  passage,  grotto,  suspension-bridge, 
waterfall  of  50  fl.,  and  green-house  that,  when  finished,  will  be  nearly  half  a 
mile  in  length,  are  suitable  to  the  locality  and  probable  visitors,  and  only 
require  to  be  well  executed.  What  is  wanted  is,  the  occasiocal  assistance  of 
an  architect  of  taste ;  of  Mr.  Fowler,  for  example ;  or,  in  what  concerns  vases 
and  sculpture,  of  Mr.  AUason.  —  Cond, 

Locomotive  Steam  Engines.  —  We  think  so  highly  of  the  capabilities  of 
these  new  inventions,  that,  in  our  opinion^  an  Edmburgh  man  of  thirty,  with 
fair  prospects  of  life,  may  expect,  before  he  dies,  to  enjoy  the  fcHcity  of 
passing  from  his  own  home  to  the  metropolis  during  the  daylight  of  one  long 
summer's  day  I  (^Scotsman,  Oct.  10. 1829.)  By  Dick's  railway,  he  might 
go,  stop  two  hours,  and  return  in  the  same  time.  —  Cond. 

Some  very  interesting  Eaperiments  with  Canal  Boats  have  lately  been  made^ 
by  the  suggestion  of  Mr  .William  Houston  of  Johnstone,on  the  Ardrossan  and 
Paisley  cand.  The  result  js,  that,  by  using  boats  of  a  particular  desdription. 
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long,  narrow,  and  flatbottomed,  dragged  by  horses,  a  speed  of  8  or  10  miles 
an  hour  is  obtained ;  and,  what  is  most  remarkable  and  most  advantageous 
as  a  result,  scarcely  any  surge,  which  is  known  to  be  so  destructive  to  canal 
banks,  produced.  Travelling  by  canal  may  thus  be  rendered  as  rapid  as 
travelling  by  coach.  We  cannot  spare  room  for  details,  but  they  will  be 
found  in  that  excellent  newspaper  the  Scotsman,  vol.  xiy.  No.  1089,  June  16. 
It  is  a  remarkable  feature  of  this  paper,  that  it  anticipated  the  employment 
and  the  speed  of  locomotive  steam-engines  lately  obtained  between  Man- 
chester and  Liverpool,  so  loYigaeo  as  December  1824,  when  the  editor  was 
derided  as  a  dreamer  and  an  enthusiast.  So  did  the  editor  of  the  Country 
Times  in  the  Kaleidoscope  of  March  1.  1825,  as  quoted  in  the  Country  7%meS 
of  July  12.  —  Cond, 

Braiihwcdt^s  Steam  Ftre-exiingtdsJdng  Engine  is  a  machine  of  recent  in- 
vention, and  most  extraordinary  power.  Its  boiler,  which  is  the  same  as 
that  used  in  Braithwaite's  and  Encsson's  locomotive  engine,  occupies  four 
^fths  less  space  than  any  boiler  upon  any  other  construction  yet  made. 
The  savins  of  fuel  is  more  than  one  half ;  and  the  flue  of  the  fire  bdng  too 
small  to  allow  of  what  is  commonly  called  atmosphere  in  draught,  a  blowing 
apparatus  or  bellows  supplies  the  requisite  quantity  of  air.  The  machine 
voll  deliver  from  40  to  50  tons  of  water  per  hour  to  an  elevation  of  from  60 
to  90  ft.,  according  to  the  adjutage  and  the  wind.  On  a  calm  day,  the  dis- 
tance of  140  ft.  has  been  accomplished.  The  editor  of  the  Literary  Gazette 
(No.  698.  p.  370.\  who  saw  the  engine  in  action,  expresses  his  belief  in  its 
being  equal  to  subdue  the  fiercest  conflRgration  in  a  very  short  time.  This 
is  the  machine  that,  properly  applied,  wul,  at  some  future  time,  plough  and 
sow  1000  acres  in  a  week,  and  reap  the  crop  in  a  day.  —  Cond. 

The  object  of  Cooperative  Societies  is  to  give  the  producers  the  full  value 
of  their  labour.  For  instance,  a  market-gardener  has  a  certain  quantity  of 
land,  and  ten  men  employed ;  he  also  has  200/.  in  live  and  dead  stock  :  now, 
as  soon  as  the  ten  men  are  able  to  invest  one-half  of  the  capital  required, 
the  master  and  the  men  should  come  to  this  agreement,  that  each  party  is 
to  receive  interest  for  capital,  and  the  reward  of  labour  to  be  measured  in 
proportion  to  the  value  of  the  skill  and  industry  exercised  bv  each. 

If  the  master's  time  is  worth  more  than  any  of  the  men's,  let  him  receive 
an  adequate  proportion  of  profit ;  if  not  more  valuable,  he  should  not  receive 
more :  but,  as  long  as  the  men  leave  all  the  risk  for  the  master,  so  long 
must  they  be  content  to  allow  him  to  give  them  what  portion  he  pleases. 
When  they  take  part  of  the  risk,  they  can  make  better  terms.  This  instance 
must  be  applied  to  the  woricing  people  of  all  trades :  they  have  no  right  to 
receive  the  full  value  of  their  labour,  until  they  work  on  their  capital 
instead  of  the  capital  of  others. 

The  means  which  are  now  in  operation  in  almost  every  county  in  Eng- 
land, to  give  the  workmen  a  capital,  are  by  a  number  of  men  and  women 
becoming  members  of  a  cooperative  society,  each  depositing  an  equal  sum, 
as  3(/.,  6^.,  or  \s,  weekly,  the  amount  bein^  laid  out  in  the  wholesale  pur- 
chase of  the  commodities  which  their  families  buy  at  other  people's  shops : 
it  is,  indeed,  by  the  people  having  shops  of  their  own,  instead  of  dealing  at 
other  people's  shops.    Those  commodities  are  sold  at  the  usual  retail 

C rices,  and  the  profits  added  to  the  common  capital ;  which  capital  is  to 
e  used  in  giving  employment  to  that  number  of  their  members  which 
will  be  most  advantageous  to  the  society,  and  in  the  purchase  or  rental  of 
land,  in  the  building  of  houses,  and  in  allowing  such  as  like  to  escape  from 
the  cares  and  troubles  of  competition  to  reside  there,  rearing  their  own 
food,  producing  their  own  clothmg,  furniture,  &c.,  and  exchanging  the  sur- 
plus for  such  commodities  as  they  cannot  produce  on  these  lands ;  and,  as 
soon  as  possible,  annihilating  individual  interests.  The  object  is,  indeed,  to 
give  to  every  industrious  family  the  means  of  easily  surrounding  themselves 
with  all  the  essentials  to  a  comfortable  existence. 
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The  Secretaries  of  the  "  London  Society  for  the  Diflusion  of  Coopei^- 
ative  Knowledge,"  No.  2.  Jerusalem  Passage,  ClerkenweU,  will  give  further 
information  when  desired  to  do  so.  I  am,  Sir,  &c.  —  J,  C  Penny  London, 
August  20.  1829. 

From  the  insulated  situation  of  gardeners  in  comparison  of  mechanics 
and  manufificturers,  they  are  less  likely  to  benefit  from  cooperation ;  but  we 
have  no  doubt  that,  in  different  situations,  by  joining  with  their  neighbours, 
.they  might  benefit  to  some  extent ;  for  instance,  in  the  price  of  provisions. 
At  the  same  time,  we  are  not  fully  satisfied  in  our  own  mind  that  the 
cooperative  system,  as  described  in  the  above  letter,  is  truly  founded  in 
nature,  and  likelv  to  maintain  a  permanent  footing  in  communities.  We 
have  not  been  able  to  bring  ourselves  to  the  belief  that  the  annihilation  of 
individual  interests  is  in  the  order  of  nature ;  but  we  are  not  sure  that  we 
understand  what  is  meant  by  it.  It  seems  to  us  that  cooperation  is  at 
least  an  excellent  discipline  to  the  cooperators ;  and  that,  if  they  continue 
to  cooperate  for  a  length  of  time,  they  must  in  the  end  acquire  capital.  We 
confess  we  doubt  the  continuance ;  but  we  most  sincerely  wish,  as  we  have 
already  observed  (Vol.  V.  p.  388.),  a  fair  trial  to  the  system.  We  there- 
fore again  recommend  to  all  our  readers  the  penny  tracts  on  cooperation 
before  named.  —  Cond. 

Cooperation  in  Education  and  TYavel  in  Foreign  Countries.  —  **  Several 
months  ago  it  was  announced  in  the  French  papers  that  Count  Alexander 
de  Laborde  had  issued  proposals  for  educating  a  certain  number  of  pupils, 
under  competent  masters ;  the  distinguishing  feature  being,  that  the  pupils 
should  ac(]^uire  the  living  languages  in  the  different  countries  ,*  of  which,  at 
the  same  time,  they  could  attain  a  competent  knowledge  of  the  laws,  cus** 
toms,  institutions,  arts,  sciences,  &c.  We  now  find  that  the  young  per- 
sons who  had  been  got  together  on  this  travelling  scheme  have  tSready 
visited  Tiu'm,  Genoa,  Florence,  and  Rome,  and  they  are  said  to  have  made 
great  progress  in  the  different  branches  of  education.  As  they  travel  on  an 
economical  scale,  parents,  who  are  anxious  for  their  sons  to  see  the  world, 
have  thus  an  opportunity  of  sending  them  out  without  the  exclusive  expense 
of  a  travelling  tutor."    (Literary  Gazette,  March  6.) 

This  is  an  excellent  idea,  and  we  have  no  doubt  it  will  in  time  be  gene- 
rally adopted  in  every  civilised  country.  Travelling,  as  a  means  of  educa^ 
tion,  was  formerly  only  within  the  power  of  the  wealthy;  by  applying  to 
it  the  cooperative  principle,  it  is  brought  within  the  reach  of  the  mid- 
dling classes,  tradesmen  and  farmers.  By  Dick's  raised  railroads  and 
locomotive  endues  it  may  in  a  few  years  become  as  easy  to  make  the  tour 
of  Europe  as  it  is  now  to  make  the  tour  of  Britain,  and  as  easy  to  visit  all 
the  principal  cities  of  the  world  as  it  is  now  to  visit  the  principal  cities  of 
Europe.  Such  a  state  of  things  could  not  exist  long  without  one  language 
prevailing  over  every  other.  When  Britain  and  France  shall  be  seu- 
govemed  for  the  good  of  the  whole,  as  in  America,  the  inhabitants  of  the 
three  countries  will  know  each  other  better,  and  will  cooperate  for  the 
establishment  of  the  same  weights,  measures,  monies,  and  language  through- 
out the  world.  But  why  suppose  that  travelling  will  be  rnnited  to  the 
independent  classes,  or  to  cnildren  supported  by  their  parents  ?  By  Mr. 
Dick's  railway,  and  manual  locomotive  power,  half  a  dozen  gardeners  or 
mechanics  might  move  themselves  all  over  Europe,  working  now  and  then 
when  they  chose,  as  the  gardeners  and  mechanics  now  walk  on  foot  through 
Germany,  and  recruit  their  finances  by  a  few  weeks'  work  every  now  and 
then.  Thus,  with  the  spread  of  knowledge  and  its  application,  all,  even 
the  most  refined  enjoyments  of  the  highest  classes,  may  be  brought  within 
the  reach  of  the  lowest,  viz.  those  who  live  by  the  commonest  descriptions 
of  manual  labour.  —  Cond, 

A  Stove  with  an  open  Fire  Place,  the  object  of  which  is  to  cure  smoky 
chunneys,  has  been  patented  in  France  by  M.  Fonzi,  an  Italian  dentist,  and 
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Is  now  exhibiting  in  Percy  Street,  London.  There  is  nothing  new  in  the 
principle,  and  the  only  difference  between  this  cast-iron  stove  and  those  in 
common  use  for  warming  workshops,  halls,  &c.  is,  that  the  front,  and  the 
door  or  opening  for  the  niel,  instead  of  being  perpendicular,  are  inclined  at 
an  angle  of  probably  30°.  By  this  means,  when  the  fire  is  lighted,  a  draft 
created,  and  the  door  removed,  the  fire  is  seen  somewhat  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  in  a  common  fireplace.  Instead  of  a  hinged  door,  M.  Fonzi  employs 
a  lid,  which  when  the  fire  is  lighted  he  removes  for  the  day.  For  particular 
cases,  and  especially  where  a  chimney  smokes,  these  stoves  may  be  substi- 
tuted fi>r  the  common  open  fireplace,  with  the  advantage  of  showing  the 
fire,  so  gratifying  to  popular  English  feeling ;  but  as,  whenever  the  fire 
becomes  low,  the  draft  must  cease,  and  the  smoke  and  dust  rise  into  the 
apartment,  they  are  never  likely  to  come  into  general  use. 

A  Domestic  Improvement,  of  a  different  nature,  is  about  to  be  commenced 
by  M.  Fonzi,  which  we  shall  hail  with  more  satisfaction  than  his  stove,  and 
in  which  we  do  not  doubt  that  he  will  be  much  more  successfiil.  M.  Fonzi 
is  the  original  inventor  of  the  terro-metallic  teeth*  lately  introduced  to 
London  fi^m  Paris,  and,  for  every  quality  required  in  artificial  teeth,  found 
greatly  superior  to  any  of  the  kind  hitherto  in  use.  These  teeth  are  now 
sold,  even  hy  the  cheapest  dentists,  at  two  and  three  guineas  each.  It  is 
M.  Fonzi's  mtention  to  reduce  the  price  to  5s.  or  7s,,  by  which  means  they 
may  come  into  universal  use,  and  tne  humblest  female  may  thus  mend  her 
t^harms  in  this  department  as  readily  as  she  now  does  in  the  article  of  hair. 
^  This  we  think  will  be  a  very  great  improvement,  and  M.  Fonzi  will  deserve 
immortal  honour  for  the  attempt  to  bring  it  a^ut.  We  do  not  believe 
there  is  a  class  of  men  in  the  country  who  so  soon  make  fortunes  as  den- 
tists in  full  employment ;  and  the  reason  is,  because  there  are  so  few  in  the 
trade  that  it  is  held  as  a  mystery.  It  is  supposed  to  be  something  too  high 
for  a  mechanic,  and  yet  too  low  for  a  regularly  educated  medical  man.  As 
society  advances  all  mysteries  will  be  revealed,  the  principle  of  the  division 
of  labour  will  be  applied  in  this  case  as  in  every  other,  and  the  business  of 
the  dentist  will  resolve  itself  into  that  of  the  surgeon  dentist,  the  mechanic 
dentist,  and  the  tooth  manufacturer.  The  latter  requires  no  more  skill 
than  a  china  manufacturer ;  nor  the  mechanic  dentist  than  a  barber,  cer- 
tainly not  a  tithe  of  the  science  of  a  carpenter  and  joiner.  The  raw  mate- 
rial of  the  terro4[ietallic  teeth  is  the  same  as  that  which  is  burnt  into  china, 
with  the  addition  of  a  metallic  oxide,  so  that  its  cost  and  its  manufacture 
into  teeth  can  be  no  great  object,  and  the  wages  of  the  operator  or  mechanic 
dentist  in  fitting  in  the  teeth  when  once  there  is  such  a  general  demand  as 
we  contemplate,  will  not  exceed  those  of  a  journeyman  peruke-maker.  In 
the  mean  tune,  before  this  business  is  brought  to  its  lowest  level,  there  will 
be  money  to  be  made  by  it,  and  we  would  point  it  out  to  parents  as  a  very 
desirable  business  for  their  sons.  In  Paris,  ladies  sometimes  exercise  the 
profession,  and  very  properly  so  when  they  confine  their  practice  to  their 
own  sex.  The  inhabitants  of  Australia  very  soon  lose  their  teeth,  and  a 
mechanical  dentist  must  be  a  ^ood  business  with  a  view  to  emigration 
thither.  M.  Fonzi  styles  himself  "  surgeon-dentist  to  the  Imperial  Court 
of  Russia,  and  his  Maiestjr  the  King  of  Spain."  He  will  render  no  small 
service  to  the  cause  of  civilisation  and  refinement,  if  he  brin^  one  more  of 
those  enjoyments,  hitherto  attainable  exclusively  by  the  rich,  within  the 
means  of  the  poor.  We  hope  a  few  knowing  gardeners  and  mechanics  will 


*  See  Rapport  fait  a  TAthende  des  Arts,  &c.,  sur  I'Examen  des  divers 
Proc^des  employes  par  M.  Dubois -Foucon,  ct  par  M.  Fonzi,  pour  la  fabri- 
cation des  dents  artificielles,  lu  et  adopt6  dans  Fassembl^e  gdnerale  du 
13  Noveoibre,  1809, 
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get  themtdves  or  their  sons  made  dentists  without  loss  of  time.  We 
recommend  the  subject  to  our  esteemed  contemporary  the  editor  of  the 
Mechamcg'  Magazine  and  Spirit  of  Literature.  —  Cond. 

Sar^ntu^s  are  an  idolatrous  and  heathenish  abomination.   As  the  sun  - 
ahinethy  I  beUere  them  to  be  unsi^tly  relics  of  a  barbarous  age.   If  we 
are  to  retain  the  customs  of  sayages,  why  exempt  the  nose  from  its  annular 
ap^dage  ?   (New  Monthh  Ma^asane,  July,  1830.  p.  18.^ 

We  have  alwa^ns  been  of  this  opinion.  The  use  of  cosmetics  and  of  various 
^pendaees  to  heighten  beauty  is  natural,  because  they  are  in  imitation  of 
nature ;  but  rings,  like  tattooing,  are  an  outrage.  We  have  found  man^r  ladies 
who,  though  ameing  with  us,  continued  the  custom,  because  their  ears 
were  bored.  Wc  do  not  think  this  a  sufficient  reason ;  but,  nevertheless, 
let  every  lady  follow  her  own  taste.  To  parents,  however,  we  would 
address  ourselves,  and  entreat  of  them  not  to  have  their  diildren's  ears 
perforated  till  they  attain  the  age  of  maturity.  When  the  ftshion  of 
leaving  off  ear-rings  becomes  genial  among  the  hi^er  classes,  it  will  soon 
pervade  those  whidi  are  below  them,  and  th^  money  and  care  now  bestowed 
on  these  barbarous  ornaments  may  be  transferred  to  the  teeth,  to  which  the 
lower  and  middh'ng  classes  of  Englishwomen  are  perhaps  rather  deficient  in 
attention.  —  Cond. 
WHk  n^t^to  Mr,  Owen*t  PUmforr^firmhg  off  Oaun  I  have  giTen  lome  oond^tion  to 

doctrines,  i  cannot  My.  howerer,  Uiat 


WHk  regard  to  Mr.  Owen*t  Ptam/or  reMrmhg  aB  Cku 
bis  pbui,  read  hit  book*,  and  aI«o  enterad  landy  into  hii 
I  either  approve  of  them,  or  thinlc  them  pTacUcald&  It  a| 


1  eitoer  approve  of  them,  or  thinlc  them  piraclteabl&  It  appears  to  me  that  no  perfect  communitv 
of  interest  can  exist  between  difltoent  people,  unless  they  Icnow  that  their  union  must  be;  and 
whether  they  succeed  or  fail,  are  happy  or  miserable,  satisfied  or  discontented,  they  are 
obliged  to  remain  with  each  other ;  having  no  wealth  but  what  Is  derived  from  a  common  source, 
and  beinc  compelled  to  make  the  best  they  can  of  their  situation,  without  the  possifaUity  of 
changing  it  but  by  losing  a  portion  of  their  own  respectabUity  and  consequence  in  the  world.  This 
Mrftct  and  permanent  union,  which  can  only  exist  between  husband  and  wifie,  or  parent  and 
child,  seems  to  me  indispensable  to  the  happhiess  of  those  who  Uve  constantiy  with  each  others 
for,  without  some  ties  of  equal  potency,  the  Jarring  tempen  and  discordant  habiU  of  human 
beings  can  never  be  amalgamated  into  one  perfect  ouss.  All  communities  that  have  been  hitherto 
presented  to  my  observation  have  been  sources  of  misery.  I  was  a  short  time  a  boarder  in  a 
convent,  and  1  was  diMusted  with  the  petty  quarrels,  the  envies,  hatreds,  and  Jealousies  that 
oorroded  the  bosoms  of  the  good  nuns.  I  nave  seen  the  same  eflbcU  produced  in  boarding^oola 
-  and  boarding-bousesk  and  have  heard  of  them  in  regimenU  where  the  ftmilies  of  the  respective 
oflloen  fbrm  a  species  of  community  something  similar  to  that  propoaed  by  Mr.  Owen.  I  al«o 
think  that,  constituted  as  we  are^  men  and  women  cannot  live  together  without  feeling  sentiments 
of  a  more  violent  nature  than  is  consistent  with  Mr.  Owen's  Ideas  of  tranquil  happiness.  It  is  an 
old  and  trite  remark,  that  male  and  female  servants  in  the  same  house  must  always  be  either 
ouarrellinff  or  makina  love,  and  I  am  sure  it  is  the  same  in  boarding-houses.  Besidlos  which,  I 
do  not  think  that  the  human  breast  can  share  its  inmost  recesses  with  more  than  one :  when 
others  are  admitted,  it  is  only  Into  the  outer  courts ;  the  adytum  is  hdd  sacred,  and  is  then  only 
occupied  by  self.  Mr.  Owen,  I  believe,  says  that  we  are  the  creatures  of  circumstances,  am*  ~ " 
we  are  oftoi  good  or  bad  aoULj  tnm  the  characters  bv  which  we  are  surrounded,  or  the  e 


which  may  have  chanced  to  bring  our  passions  into  (May.  Tliis,  to  a  certidn  extent,  I  am  quite 
ready  to  admit.  But,  as  a  radish  seed,  though  it  may  produce  a  finer  or  weaker  plant  according  to 
the  soil  in  which  it  may  be  sown,  can  never,  under  any  circumstances,  be  forced  to  produce  a 
cabbage,  so  the  mind  of  any  individual,  thoucb  it  may  be  modified  and  partially  changed  by 
education  or  other  causes,  can  never  be  essennally  altered.  Its  original  character  must  remain 
the  same;  and,  when  powerfUUy  excited,  it  will  break  forth.  The  acquired  habits,  indeed,  are 
then  like  the  clothes  of  a  dancing  dog  tempted  by  the  sight  of  his  natural  prey :  they  are  either 
forgotten,  or  regarded  as  trifling  impediments ;  and  though  they  cannot  be  quite  thrown  aside, 
ate  at  least  obliged  to  become  subservient  to  the  stronger  impulse  of  the  moment — J.  W.  JBatk^ 

ju^iaissQ. 

Fermaneni  Beti^toaU  Cbuirs. —Whatever  maybe  the  temporary  or  partial  alleviation  of  the 
present  distress  by  Mr.  Owen*s  scheme,  or  any  other,  we  entirely  agree  with  Lord  King,  *<  that 
we  can  only  expect  to  derive  permanent  relief  from  our  distresses  and  impoverishment  in  our 
condition,  tnm  the  strictest  economy  in  every  branch  of  the  public  expenditure,  from  the 
abolition  of  all  exclusive  privileges  Call  those  of  the  nobility.'and  especially  herediury  legislation, 
included3  Uid  monopolies ;  from  an  unrestricted  supply  of  the  first  necessaries  of  life,  and  of  tho 
materials  of  manufiicture ;  and  from  a  real  ft«e  trade ;  by  which  the  whole  community,  as  con- 
•umers,  will  be  greatly  benefited,  the  labouring  classes  enabled  to  procure  a  feir  reward,  the 
eaiAtalist  to  augment  those  ftuids  fay  which  all  labotir  is  supported,  and  the  efficiency  of  British 
industry  Ailly  permitted  to  produce  its  natoral  result  in  enriching  the  country,  and  thus  to 
icstoie  and  secure  the  public  prosperity.*'  {Lord  KingU  Speech.  Spettaior^  Feb.  7. 1830.)  —The 
two  principal  means  which  wiu  operato  towards  produdng  these  ameliorations  are  the  spread  of 
w^tlcal  knowledge  among  all  cUsses,  and  the  pressure  or  public  burdens  on  the  middle  ranks, 
llie  aristocracy  would  submit  to  the  pressure  of  public  burdens,  because  in  the  army,  navv,  and 
church  they  share  the  spoil;  but  the  middling  cUsses,  who  do  not  share  in  the  spoil,  will  not 
submit  to  tnem  much  longer,  k  is  singular  that  Lord  King's  resolutions,  as  delivered  in  the 
House  of  Lords  In  February  last,  and  the  most  enlightened  and  liberal  that  ever  were  spoken 
there,  of  which  the  above  quotation  is  the  concluding  one,  should  hardly  have  been  noticed  by 
the  kqglslature^  and  only  commented  on  by  two  newspapen.  the  Spectator  and  the  Examiner,  the 
latter  the  most  consistent  and  independent  in  London.  —  CtnuL 

The  Size  ofFndU  produced  on  trees,  and  suspended  in  the  air,  it  has- 
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been  prored  by  M.  St.  I£liure>  may  be  somewhat  increased  by  supportins 
them.  The  fruit  experimented  on  was  the  pear.  It  is  curious  that  the 
Lancashire  gooseben^-^rowers  have  long  been  doing  nearly  the  same  thing 
nil^  their  prize  berries. 

7%i?  EverlasHng  Potato,  and  the  late  Red  Roger  Potato. -^Wi^  regard  to 
writing  **  two  words"  upon  them,  they  are  not  worth  one,  being  nothing 
more  than  a  small  variety  of  the  common  potato ;  any  of  wluch  may  be  cul*- 
tiyated  to  the  same  purpose,  and  in  the  same  way :  this  being  selected  for 
its  smallness,  as  more  resembling  new  potatoes  when  taken  up  from  its  bed 
in  winier;  which  bed,  when  the  tops  die  in  autumn,  is  to  be  tiuckly  covered 
with  litter  or  leaves,  through  which,  in  spring,  the  shoots  will  come  up 
freely,  and  root  in  very  thick  clusters.  The  specimens  sent  are  removed  at 
a  bad  time,  having  tops  to  be  pulled  off ;  which  if  they  do  not  reproduce  or 
die,  I  will  send  you  more,  an  you  wish  it.  They  are  very  common  about 
here;  and, in  winter,  form  a  ddicate  supper  vegetable,  havmg  all  the  excel- 
lence of  new  potatoes  (an  there  be  any  excellence),  without  their  sweetish 
Insipid  wateriness.  I  send  you  also  a  most  excellent  variety  of  potato,  here 
called  the  Red  Roger,  and  highly  esteemed  by  hmcy  solanistt  as  a  late  sort, 
coming  into  eating  about  May,  and  keeping  good  till  the  great  crop  of  others 
is  quite  ripe,  while  most  vegetables  are  scant.  It  is,  however,  a  very  poor 
cropper.  Mr.  Murray,  at  dinner  with  me  in  July,  thought  this  variety  a 
treasure,  and  took  some  with  him  to  Stranraer  in  Galloway.  This  is  the 
Spider  Murray  who  figures  in  your  Magazine  of  Natural  History,  — John 
F.M.D.    WeitfieUon,  May  20.1920. 


Abt.  II.   Foreign  Notices. 
FRANCE. 

Parit,  June  10.  1830.  —  Notwithstanding  the  severity  of  our  winter,  all 
the  plants  of  Maffn61ta  grandiflora  at  Sceau  have  stood  without  losing  any 
of  tneir  leaves.  The  Laurustlnus  and  illatemus,  the  common  whin,  and 
some  other  evergreens,  have  been  cut  down  to  the  around.  Ciipr^sus 
semperWrens,  at  the  least  40  years  old,  almost  killed.  Rhododendrons, 
and  other  evergreens,  in  southern  exposures,  killed  or  much  injured,  while 
those  exposed  to  the  north  are  unhurt.  This,  I  believe,  takes  place  in  most 
countries,  the  injury  being  done  by  the  sudden  influence  of  the  sun.  — 
Thot.  Blaikie. 

GERMANY. 

Mi<^ael  August  Stoettner,  of  Nurembei^g,  has  one  of  the  most  extensive 
assortments  of  pelargoniums  on  the  Continent.  We  saw  them  in  the  au- 
tumn of  1828 ;  and  Mr.  Stoettner,  who  has  lately  visited  London,  has  pre- 
sented us  with  his  catalogue  for  1829,  which  contains  upwards  of 430  names, 
with  their  authorities.  This  gentleman,  who  is  an  amateur,  has,  with  the 
assistance  of  M.  Reider,  a  well  known  gardening  author  of  Nuremberg, 
commenced  the  Qeramdceee  there,  after  &e  manner  of  Sweet's.  The  en- 
gravings and  colouring  of  this  German  Qeranidcea,  he  says,  are  much  supe- 
rior to  those  of  the  English  one ;  but  this,  till  we  see  a  specimen  of  the 
work,  we  must  take  the  liberty  of  doubting.  —  Cond, 

POLAND. 

7%e  Pfandhriefor  Mortgage  Society  here  had  its  origin  in  the  following 
manner :  —  The  landed  proprietors  in  Poland,  after  the  late  wars  and  dis-. 
turbances  on  the  Continent,  found  themselves  encumbered  with  debts,  for 
whidi  they  were  compelled  to  pay  a  high  interest  to  Jewish  and  other 
inoney4ender8.   The  consequence  was,  that  great  numbers  were  dther 
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oblked  to  sell  their  land,  or  find  out  some  other  way  of  paying.  They 
applied  to  the  Emperor  Alexander  for  permission  to  establisn  a  Society  for 
lending  money  on  land,  which  was  granted.  A  person  who  borrows  can 
receive  one-fourth  of  the  value  of  his  estate,  for  which  he  pays  during  the 
space  of  twenty-eight  years  interest  6  per  cent. ;  and  2  per  cent,  goes 
towards  paying  off  the  capital,  and  4  per  cent,  is  the  interest,  so  that,  at 
the  end  of  twenty-eight  years,  both  capital  and  mterest  are  paid  off.  For 
greater  security,  every  estate  is  liable,  not  only  for  its  own  debt,  but  f<Jr 
the  debts  of  the  whole.  The  government  have  a  great  many  estates  in  their 
own  hands,  which  they  have  fa^gun  to  sell  to  the  nighest  bidder.  In  order 
to  facilitate  their  sale,  they  have  taken  from  this  Society  as  much  money 
as  it  will  lend  them,  and  the  person  buying  does  not  require  a  great  siun  of 
ready  money,  because  he  pays  it  off  in  twenty-eight  years.  An  indus- 
trious farmer  with  2000/.  might  become  a  large  landed  proprietor.  —  J,  L. 
Warsaw,  May  13.  1830. 

NORTH  AMERICA, 

The  Osage  Apple  and  Maclum  aurantiaca,  —  Sir,  On  the  20th  of  last 
month  I  sent  you  a  second  osage  apple  [duly  received],  and  I  will  send  yoU 
trees,  a  male  and  female  *,  next  November,  Deo  volente.  The  fruit  does 
npen  in  this  State.  The  tree  is  immensely  valuable  in  its  native  region. 
It  is  so  tough  and  elastic  that  the  Indians  make  their  bows  of  it,  and  it  also 
afibrds  a  fine  yellow  dye. 

Sweet  Maize  or  Sweet  Corn,  —  I  send  you  also  two  ears  of  Indian  com, 
of  the  kind  called  "  sweet  com,"  fi-om  its  superior  sweetness  to  all  the 
other  varieties  of  that  inestimable  |T^n,  the  magnum  Dei  donum  to  the 
United.  States,  and  to  all  climates  m  which  it  will  ripen.  I  do  not  know 
whether  this  variety  is  the  same  as  that  cultivated  by  Mr.  Cobbett  (p.  60.). 
Although  the  grains  appear  shrivelled  when  dry,  they  are  plump  when 
ripe,  and  brilliantly  white.  In  this  climate  (Pennsylvania),  if  planted 
about  the  10th  of  May,  the  com  will  be  fit  to  eat  in  the  middle  of  July :  in 
the  southern  States,  at  an  earlier  date.  The  proper  state  in  which  to  eat  it 
is  when  the  milk  Hows  or  spurts  out  thick,  upon  pressing  the  grains  with  the 
thumb  nail.  The  best  way  to  enjoy  it,  is  to  boil  the  ears  with  the  husks 
on,  and,  when  brought  to  table,  to  cover  the  ears  with  butter,  adding  a 
little  salt,  and  to  eat  the  grains  off  the  cob*  Over-refined  people,  thmk 
this  is  a  vulgar  mode,  and  shave  off  the  grains  from  the  cob ;  but  in  so 
doing  they  lose  much  of  their  sweetness.  This  variety  of  Indian  com  was 
found  by  the  officers  attached  to  the  army  or  expedition  of  General  Sulli- 
van, in  the  year  1779,  which  was  sent  against  the  Indians,  in  the  Gennessee 
country,  and  brought  to  Connecticut,  whence  it  has  proceeded  south.  The 
^  nubbins,"  when  about  the  size  of  the  middle  finger,  are  sometimes  pickled 
in  vin^ar,  and  constitute  an  ornamental  article,  and  pleasant  condiment* 
Other  varieties  of  com  are  used  in  the  same  way.  I  also  send  ain  ear  of 
blood-red  com,  called  "  chicken  com,"  and  a  large  variegated  ear.  We 
have  also  different  kinds  of  yellow  com.  —  J.  M,  I^ladelphia,  Ja^ 
nuarv  13.  1830. 

We  have  sent  the  ears  to  Mr.  Charlwood's,  seedsman.  Great  Russell 
Street,  Covent  Garden,  who  will  distribute  them  to  whoever  calls,  and 
undertakes  that  the  intended  grower  shall  send  us  an  account  of  his  sue- 


*  We  are  much  obliged  to  our  much  valued  and  most  sincerely  esteemed 
correspondent ;  but  we  already  have  a  female,  on  which  we  intend,  this 
summer,  to  bud  a  male.  Can  he  send  us  any  seeds  of  a  tree  or  a  plant,  no 
matter  of  how  common  a  sort,  from  Mount  Vemon  or  Monticello  ?  These 
would  remind  us  of  two  of  what  we  consider  the  greatest  men  that  ever 
lived,  or,  speaking  relatively  to  age  and  country,  probably  ever  can  or  will 
live.— Com 
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cess,  ^th  an  ear  of  each  kind  of  the  com.  The  sweet  com  is  the  only  sort 
that  merits  attention  in  point  of  utility,  and  we  hope  will  be  tried  by  gar- 
deners,  with  a  yiew  to  its  introduction  as  a  cottage  vegetable. —Coiu^. 

SOUTH  AMERICA. 

Caraccat^  Martk  80.  1830.  —  Sir,  On  my  arrival  in  Caraccas,  I  was 
informed  that  there  was  a  botanical  garden  establishing  there,  and  being 
curious  to  see  the  state  of  forwardness  it  was  in,  I  was  accompanied  by  Sir 
John  Lewis,  of  His  Britannic 'Majesty's  ship  Baron,  who  was  acquamted 
with  the  {proprietor,  Mr.  Fanning.  We  found  him  very  busily  employed 
amongst  his  plants.  On  our  walkmg  through  the  garden,  he  showed  us  the 
cherry-trees  m  flower  which  had  not  been  more  than  one  month  planted,  and 
not  more  than  ten  weeks  from  London :  some  of  the  cherries  were  formed, 
and  in  a  forward  state.  The  whole  of  the  fruit  trees  appeared^  in  a  fine 
state,  the  sycamore,  hazel,  oak,  walnut,  chestnut,  pines,  and  "elms^  were  in  a 
▼ery  forward  state. 

In  conversing  with  Admiral  Fleming  respecting  the  wden,  &c.,  he  pro- 
fessed great  astonishment  at  the  state  of  forwardness  lifr.  Fanning  has  brought 
the  sarden  to,  and  he  has  tsJ^en  great  interest  in  Mr.  Fannmg's  welfiare, 
and  has  frequently  visited  the  garden,  as  well  as  all  the  general  officers  of 
his  fleet. 

The  ^den  is  small,  but  neatly  laid  out  in  squares ;  the  walks  are  well 
proportioned,  and  some  of  them  beautifully  shaded  with  the  F^  banana, 
which  has  a  splendid  appearance ;  the  towery  stems  and  expanding  leaves, 
with  its  rich  and  delicious  fruit,  give  the  garden  and  walks  a  grand  appear- 
ance. During  my  stay  in  Caraccas  I  frequoitly  visited  the  garden  m  the 
afternoon,  where  I  met  with  most  of  the  grandees  of  Caraccas,  it  being  the 
only  place  to  take  a  walk  m  or  about  the  city.  Mr.  Fanning  being  a  man 
of  mild  and  gentle  manners,  and  having  rendered  great  services  to  the 
country,  he  is  much  liked  by  the  ladies  as  well  as  the  gentlemen,  and,  indeed, 
deserves  great  credit.  I  am  happy  to  learn  that,  from  the  Admiral's  inter- 
ference. General  Paez  has  ordered  Mr.  Fanning  to  take  charge  of  several 
working  people  of  his  to  work  in  his  garden,  and  has  given  Mr.  Fanning 
i^artm^ts  in  his  private  house  to  live  in :  and  I  have  every  reason  to  believe 
that  the  General  will  promote  the  views  of  Mr.  Fanning  in  all  his  under- 
takings.  I  am,  &c.  —  E,  A,  WilSanuon. 

ASIA. 

Royal  Botanic  Garden,  Ma&riiiut,  March  12.  1830.  —  With  reference  to 
the  remarks  in  Vol.  L  p.  54.,  I  am  happy,  not  only  to  state  that  the  bota- 
nic garden  at  this  place  is  stUl  kept  up,  but  that,  since  I  have  had  the  honour 
of  superintending  it,  several  interesting  species  have  been  sent  from  diflerent 
ports ;  and  I  am  not  aware  of  any  garden,  whether  in  regard  to  soil  or 
situation,  within  the  tropics,  that  coidd  possess  such  a  number  of  species. 
The  Eucalyptus,  Mimdsa,  and  all  the  la^ge-leaved  plants  of  New  Holland, 
and  many  tipe  plants,  thrive  remarkably  well ;  wbole  those  from  the  East 
Indies  and  China  enjoy  the  luxuriance  of  their  native  climate.  We  have 
frequent  correspondence  with  almost  every  part  of  the  globe,  and  exclusive 
communication  with  that  great  field  of  science,  Madagascar,  which  no  other 
garden  can  possibly  possess.  Our  garden,  aldiough  laid  out  in  the  oldest 
f'rench  style,  has  the  advantage  of  being  u-rigated,  thereby  saving  a  number 
of  hands,  and  effectually  watering  the  plants  in  ^e  driest  seasons.  I  will 
send  you  a  sketch  of  this  garden,  which  may  be  considered  as  one  of  the 
oldest  tropical  gardens  existing,  and  as  having  been  the  source  from  whidi 
most  of  the  nutmeg,  clove,  and  cinnamon  is  sent  to  the  West  India 
Islands. 

Culture  of  Atjoaragus  m  the  MauriOus.^AMiough  the  mode  of  cultivating 
vegetables  within  the  tropics  will  be  of  little  interest  to  the  generality  of 
your  readers,  as  methods  superior  in  every  way  are  adopted  in  England,  it 
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may  not  be  amiss  to  relate  my  mode  of  cultivating  asparagus  here.  I  think 
it  may  be  cultivated  with  equal  success  fix>in  18°  to  24^  of  latitude.  Al* 
though  I  had  seen  some  fine  asparagus  at  the  Mauritius  from  a  garden  of 
Mons.  Bouillard,  who  is  famed  for  growing  asparagus,  as  well  as  many  otiier 
pjlants ;  there  appeared  to  be  no  method  in  practice  for  obtaining  a  con- 
tinual crop  of  nearly  eight  months  in  the  year.  Considering  it  the  chief 
part  of  my  duty  to  endeavour  to  bring  into  practice  among  the  inhabitants 
the  best  methods  of  producing  vegetables  in  greater  abundance,  I  have  sue* 
ceeded  in  bringing  the  cultivation  of  asparagus  to  the  greatest  perfection, 
in  nowise  inferior  to  that  of  Europe.  £very  situation,  however,  will  not 
admit  of  cultivating  this  plant  in  my  way.  It  should  be  a  piece  of  ground 
lying  dry,  and  upon  a  gentie  slope,  with  a  command  of  water,  whicn  is  to 
be  obtained  in  almost  every  valley  in  the  Mauritius.  I  trace  marks  3  ft. 
distant,  so-that.the  man  may  die  a  trench  about  14  in.  wide  and  8  in.  deep, 
throwing  the  mould  taken  out  of  the  trench  between  the  rows.  The  trench  » 
then  filled  with*  dung,  leaf  mould,  and  common  earth,  mixed  together,  and 
covered  over  with  an  inch  of  the  mould  taken  out  of  the  trench.  The 
seeds  are  sown  about  9 in.  apart  in  the  rows  at  almost  anytime,  hi  about 
a  fortnight  they  begin  to  appear  above  ground;  in  two  months  afterwards 
they  b^in  to  ahow  flowers,  though  very  weak  the  first  time.  When  the 
seed  berries  are  red,  the  stalks  are  cut  down,  and  2  in.  of  light  mould  is 
added  to  the  bed.  If  the  weather  be  dry,  thev  must  be  irrigated,  or  well 
watered  (with  pots),  and  in  a  fortnight  they  wm  shoot  up  about  the  rize  of 
quills,  and  firom  six  to  eight  shoots  at  each  stem.  When  they  ripen  their 
seeds  again,  the  bed  is  well  manured  with  dung  and  leaf  mould,  or  mould 
only,  and  not  watered,  as  in  the  previous  cutting;  by  this  time  it  will  be 
strong  enough  to  commence  forcing  it  (if  I  may  be  allowed  the  expresmon), 
and  upon  this  depends  the  fineness  and  quantity  of  the  fixture  crop.  Accord- 
ing to  the  quantity  required  for  a  family,  say  two  or  more  rows  ot  asparagus, 
that  have  the  se^  very  ripe  or.fiillen,  are  cut  completely  down  to  the 
pround,  and  if  the  mould  is  considered  not  deep  enou^n  to  blanch  them,  an 
mch  or  two  of  light  mould  is  added.  The  water  is  let  m  upon  the  two  beds 
every  other  day,  as  it  may  be  required ;  in  about  five  or  seven  days  the 
young  asparagus  burins  to  shoot,  and  will  at  this  cutting  produce  many 
stems,  nearly  as  thick  as  in  Europe,  but  too  many  must  not  be  cut  this 
time.  As  soon  as  they  commence  shooting,  two  or  more  beds  must  be 
treated  in  the  same  way,  and  so  on  to  the  end,  keeping  the  beds  that  have 
been  previously  cut,  occasionally  watered,  until  the  seeds  rmen  again; 
then  iproceed  as  bdbre,  adding  a  littie  manure  each  time.  The  mieness  and 
quantity  of  asparagus  tiiat  can  be  produced  in  this  way  is  scarcely  credible ; 
and  fi-om  the  time  of  sowing  until  the  first  cuttine  for  the  table  occupies  no 
more  than  ten  or  fourteen  months.  I  think  it  advisable,  at  the  end  of  two 
years,  to  destroy  tiie  beds,  having  always  arranged  other  beds  for  succession, 
as  it  gets  weaker  after  five  or  six  cuttujgs,  and  there  la  so  littie  trouble 
in  preparing  and  keeping  the  beds. 

The  prices  of  vegetables  and  other  nehnttmes  of  Hfe  at  the  MaurUius  are 
exorbitant.  Potatoes,  firom  March  till  August,  are  firom  6{L  to  l'*6<i.  per  lb. ; 
the  other  part  of  the  year,  when  the  potato  crop  at  the  Mauritius  and  arri- 
vals from  Europe,  Van  Diemen's  Land,  &c.  appear  in  the  market,  they  are 
tolerably  chei^.  Cabbages  are  sometimes  cut  into  small  slices  for  those  who 
cannot  afford  to  purchase  the  half  or  whole ;  I  have  seen  cabbages  sold  for 
Is,  6d.  each.  Peas,  although  always  dear,  are  jierhaps  cheiq;>er  than  some 
other  vegetables  when  in  season.  We  can  (taking  care  to  save  the  seed 
and  sow  it  agsdn  immediatdy)  obtain  three  crops  of  early  sorts  of  peas  in  a 
season  fit>m  the  same  seed.  Animal  food  is  dear  in  propOTtion  to  vegetables. 
You  will  perhaps  conclude  firom  this,  that  it  would  be  a  desirable  place  for 
a  gardener  or  a  grazier  to  obtain  a  fortune :  almost  the  contrary :  it  requires 
a  terge  capital,  or,  if  credit  could  be  had,  the  grinding  mterest  of  ten  or 
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twelve  per  cent,  steps  in.  Slaves  are  very  high  in  price,  and  so  few  have 
been  brought  up  to  horticulture,  that  it  would  be  some  time  ere  they  could 
(or,  rather,  would)  be  taught  the  method  $  and,  even  after  all  apparent  diffi- 
culties have  been  surmounted,  another,  and  the  most  galling  visitation  is 
experienced.  There  are,  in  almost  every  comer,  people  who  have  been 
liberated  from  slavery,  or  Creoles  of  bad  character,  who  live  by  stealing,  or 
rather  encouraging  to  steal,  so  that  your  own  blacks  would  be  bribed  to 
curry  off  all  or  a  part  of  any  vegetables  or  fruits  you  might  grow.  The 
punishment  for  such  offences  I  cannot  enter  upon,  but  I  can  state  what 
recompense  the  owner  would  get.  Your  blacks,  who  have  stolen  the  pro- 
perty are  bona  fide  your  own  property,  your  fortune :  if  you  punish  them 
severely,  which  is  seldom  the  case,  they  go  with  a  complaint,  you  lose  their 
work,  and  consequently  voter  own  Ikwag,  They  complain  of  the  punishment, 
and  are  not  well  (or  will  not  be  well),  for  months  afterwards.  It  is  a  very 
false  assertion,  that  the  blacks  are  generally  treated  badly  at  the  Mauritius. 
I  came  myself  to  the  Mauritius  with  the  same  prejudice  <^nst  the  planters : 
time,  however,  has  taught  me  to  consider  otherwise.  They  are  invariably 
treated  well,  and  fed  much  better  than  the  poor  people  of  Wales.  My 
occupation  leading  me  more  among  planters  than  any  other  government 
servants,  I  speak  with  confidence  on  this  head.  The  young  government 
blades  will  no  doubt  prove  useful  subjects.  From  the  extreme  scarcity  of 
vegetables,  I  had  suggested  to  government  the  propriety  of  bavins  a  number 
of  youne  boys  apprenticed  to  me,  to  bring  up  to  horticulture.  If  they  be- 
have weU  during  thdur  apprenticeship,  government  might  emancipate  some 
of  them,  and  they  would  then  have  a  profession  to  obtain  a  livelihood  in  a 
respectable  manner.  It  is  truly  lamentable  to  see  so  many  blacks  who,  if 
emancipated,  could  not  earn  their  own  living.  Our  esteemed  governor  has 
caused  a  chapel  *  to  be  erected,  and  a  catechist  to  instruct  Sie  blacks  of 
this  establisnment,  as  well  as  all  others  belonging  to  ^vemment ;  and  I 
have  warm  hopes  the  instruction  given  to  the  bladis  will  eventually  be  of 
the  greatest  use,  and  make  them  good  and  happy  subjects. 

I  shall  feel  most  happy  to  eive  any  information  at  any  time  upon  any 
subject  connected  with  horticulture.   I  am.  Sir,  &c.  —  jihn  Newman^ 
peruUendetU  of  the  Royal  Botanic  Garden^  Mauritius. 

AUSTRALIA, 

yew  Zealand.  —  We  have  lately  seen  a  number  of  views,  about  to  be 
pnblished  in  monthly  Numbers,  with  descriptions,  of  the  scenery  of  diis 
island,  and  had  a  good  deal  of  conversation  with  Mr.  A.  Earle,  the  artist 
who  took  them,  and  who  has  devoted  twelve  years  in  travelling  through 
New  South  Wales,  Van  Diemen's  Land,  and  some  of  the  most  interesting 
of  the  South  Sea  islands,  &o.  According  to  this  gentleman,  the  soil  is  for 
the  most  part  calcareous  and  highly  productive,  the  climate  excellent,  and 
the  people  naturally  of  a  noble  character,  both  ohysically  and  intellectually. 
Baxter,  the  botanist,  recently  returned  from  the  same  country,  gives  the 
same  account,  both  of  the  country  and  natives.  The  inhabitants  are  by  no 
means  in  a  state  of  barbarism,  for  all  the  country  is  appropriated,  and 
belongs  to  difierent  chiefs.  These  chiefs  are  very  open  to  commerce  and 
friencbhip  with  strangers,  and  from  many  of  them  large  tracts  of  land  might 


*  We  hope  an  infant  school  will  not  be  forgotten,  and  that  all  the  adults 
of  both  sexes  will  be  taught  all  the  labours  and  operations  likely  to  be  use* 
fy  for  them.  By  a  proper  system  of  infimt  schools,  connected  with  paro- 
chial institutions,  the  natives  of  all  our  colonies  would  become  in  dl  respects 
as  good  as  ourselves  in  two  generations.  But  who  in  Britain  would  think 
of  looking  OR  the  colonies  in  any  other  light  than  as  sources  of  income  for 
the  pauper  aristocracy?  —  Cond. 
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obtained  for  a  trifle.  On  the  whole,  the  impression  on  our  ndnd  is^ 
that  New  Zealand  is  a  most  desirable  coimtry  for  a  colony  of  Europeans^ 
who  might  settle  there,  and  goTem  themselYes  without  the  interference 
of  the  mother  country,  at  present  pressing  so  severely  at  Sydney,  die  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  and  other  misgoverned  colonies.  According  to  all  ne 
accounts  which  we  have  receiv^,  an  emigrant  with  a  little  capital  would 
iiave  an  incomparably  better  chance  of  prosperity  and  happiness,  by  taking 
his  chance  among  the  New  Zealanders,  than  encountering  tne  certain  tyranny 
of  the  government  of  Sydney.  The  things  related  ofthe  present  govmor, 
and  we  ter  truly,  are  indeed  horrible.  (See  ScoUmam^  ivSj  \%)^Omi. 


Art.  III.  Domestic  NcUoes* 
ENGLAND. 

Lessons  on  Botany,  to  young  ladies  or  gentlemen  residing  in  London  or 
its  neighbourhood,  are  about  to  be  given  by  Mr.  Sweet,  who  proposes  to 
teach  both  the  Linnean  and  Natural  System,  on  moderate  terms.  We  ara 
heartily  glad  of  this,  and  hope  Mr.  Sweet  wHl  extend  his  lessons  to  culture 
and  management.  There  is  not  one  person  in  five  hundred  of  those  who 
possess  a  house,  and  plot  in  the  way  of  garden,  in  the  neu;hbourhood  of 
liondon,  who  knows  how  to  make  the  most  of  the  latter,  ff  such  persons 
yf&e  to  take  six  mixed  lessons  of  botany  and  culture,  say  one  on  each  of 
the  spring  and  summer  months,  for  two  or  three  years,  they  would  ind  theo^ 
aelves,  at  the  end  <^  that  time,  within  the  pale  of  a  new  world ;  new  enjoy- 
ments, and  new  wants.  Even  those  who  keep  plants  in  pots,  (window 
gardeners,  as  the  French  call  them,  and  Mtube  or  room  gardeners  as  they 
Are  called  by  the  Germans,)  would  derive  much  benefit  fitNB  a  few  lessons  a£ 
management.  We  knew  a  lady  who  could  not  keep  a  heath  alive  six  months 
till  we  taught  her  always  to  keep  the  bottom  of  the  stem,  botanically  speaking 
the  collar,  above  the  level  of  tne  rim  of  the  pot ;  the  earth  slopiBff  from  the 
stem  to  about  half  an  inch  under  the  rim  of  the  pot,  so  that  the  punt  seems 
to  grow  out  of  the  summit  of  a  little  dry  hill.  Sne  now  erows  a  dosen  sorts, 
as  well  as  most  nurserymen.  Few  persons  that  occupynouses  have  a  tithe 
of  the  plants  in  pots  about  them  which  they  mi^t  have.  The  roof  of  every 
house  might  be  covered  with  pots  by  fixing  boards  over  the  tiles  in  tlie 
manner  of  a  green-house  stage.  Alpines  would  grow  better  on  «  house-top 
than  in  the  back  yard  or  firont  area  below.  Imss  Kent,  who,  as  we  men- 
tioned in  one  of  our  earliest  Numbers,  also  gives  lessons  io  botany,  and 
whose  ability  to  do  so  m  the  most  engaging  manner  will  not  be  doubted  by 
those  who  have  read  her  very  interesting  Introduction  to  the  Linnean 
System,  in  the  Magazine  of  Natural  Hutory^  lives  in  the  very  heart  of  Lon- 
don, between  Paternoster  Row  and  St.  PauTs,  yet  she  has  a  thriving  gardes 
of  pots  on  the  top  of  the  house;  not  of  sickly  geraniums,  but  of  pretty  little 
hardy  natives,  among  them  the  common  gowan  or  daisy,.  In  a  very  few 
years  we  expect  to  see  botany,  entomolor^,  ornithology,  and  conchology, 
as  generally  taught  in  schools  and  private  nunilies  as  music  now  is,  and  cer- 
tain we  are  that  the  sources  of  enjo3rment  which  this  will  open  up  for  the 
rising  generation  will  be  great  beyond  what  many  of  their  parents  nave  any 
idea  oi.  —  ConeU 

A  School  oflnduiiry  and  an  Infant  School  are  about  to  be  established  at 
Potton,  Bedfordshire.  The  proposals  issued  contain,  in  our  opinion,  some 
good  features,  with  one  or  two  bad  ones.  ^  That  the  utmost  attention  be 
paid  to  the  religious  instruction  of  the  children,  acccM'ding  to  the  Utuigy 
and  catechism  of  the  church  of  England,"  we  include  among  the  latter, 
because  we  belong  to  the  church  of  Scotland,  and  think  it  most  probaUe 
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that  most  of  the  poot  uihabitants  about  Potton  are  diBaenten  6f  6ne  sort 
or  another.  We  would  confine  school  instruction  to  what  is  common  to 
the  rel^ous  of  all  civilised  nations,  morality  and  charity,  and  which  Mr* 
Ensor  has  shown  (Prineiplei  ofMorakty)  to  have  been  inculcated  even  so 
&r  as  ^  to  do  unto  all  men  as  you  would  they  should  do  unto  you,"  by 
pagans,  by  Antoninus  Pms,  and  also  by  Trajan.  The  particular  dmias  we 
would  leave  to  be  taught  b^  the  fathers  and  the  mothers,  as  in  Gcnnaoy 
and  America.  To  the  foUowmg  passi^  in  ihe  proposal  we  entirely  olgect  $ 
chiefly  because,  so  far  as  our  observation  goes,  it  is  antme:  —  ''It  has  been 
alleged,  and,  {>erhaps,  not  without  reason,  that  the  present  systeni  of 
popular  education  has  tended  to  unfit  the  poor  for  those  situations  in  life 
m  which  they  would  have  to  move,  making  them  aspire  to  preferment 
which  they  can  never  reach ;  the  consequence  of  which  has  been,  discontent, 
idleness,  and  often  vice."  We  should  really  be  glad  to  know  in  what  part 
of  the  country  the  poor  had  been  rendered  discontented,  idle,  and  vicious, 
bv  education.  Discontented  with  thdr  present  situation  we  hope  education 
always  will  render  the  poor  and  miserable,  to  such  an  extent  as  will  stimu- 
late them  to  better  it,  by  increased  skill  and  industry ;  but  what  system 
of  popular  education"  it  may  be  which  has  led  to  ''  idleness,  and  often  vice," 
we  confess  we  are  utterly  at  a  loss  to  know.  We  certainly  think  the  asser- 
tion at  variance  with  the  general  sense  of  the  country  on  the  sulnect. 

The  remaining  part  of  the  Proposal  we  think  good,  and  shall  be  most 
happy  to  see  it  supported,  and  carried  into  execution,  hoping  that  it  may 
ultimately  lead  to  the  establishment  of  parochial  institutions,  such  as  we 
have  recommended  (Vol.  V.^,  or  something  better,  all  over  the  country. 
The  following  are  the  essential  parts  of  the  Proposal :  — 

That  there  be  a  school  for  forty  bo^  and  forty  girls,  under  the  care  of  a 
master  and  mistress,  in  Beparote  buildmgs. 

That  they  be  taught  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  but  that  half  the 
school  hours  be  spent  in  works  of  labour  and  industry;  the  boys  to  mend 
their  own  clothes  and  shoes,  clean  knives  and  shoes,  to  use  the  needle  and 
hammer,  as  well  as  the  pen ;  also  out-door  wodk,  sudi  as  dig^g,  gardening, 
hedging  and  ditching,  and  also  ploughing  when  an  opportumty  o&rs. 

Tnat  the  girls  be  employed  in  neeidle-woik,  washinc  and  ironing,  mending 
their  own  clothes,  in  the  business  of  a  dsory,  uid  in  such  practices  m 
good  housewifery  as  may  fit  and  recommend  them  to  Kood  services. 

That  the  expense  of  tnis  establishment  be  provided  for  by  public  subscrip- 
tion, but  that  each  child  do  pay,  weekly,  3d,  for  the  instruction  and  advan- 
tage it  may  obtain  in  these  schools. 

That,  in  order  to  encourage  regular  attendance  and  good  behaviour,  bits 
of  land  be  given  to  those  boys  who  shall  be  reconuAended  by  the  master, 
which,  on  certain  conditions,  they  shall  cultivate  for  the  heaeBt  of  thevc 
parents. 

^  That  an  infimt  school  be  connected  with  this  establishment,  the  opera^ 
tion  of  which  b  better  understood  by  inspection  than  by  any  detail  in 
writing,  and  the  importance  of  such  an  mstitution,  it  is  presumed,  needs  no 
recommendation.  Suffice  it  to  say  that,  whilst  it  affords  health,  cleanliness, 
and  instruction  to  the  children,  it  enables  the  mothers  to  earn  somethiug 
for  their  fiunUies,  being  secure  that  thdur  ofl&prine  are  not  only  taken  care 
of,  but  receiving  instruction  with  happiness  and  delight.  It  is  given  them 
In  the  shape  of  amusement :  the  rbd  is  never  thought  of ;  but  the  attention 
of  the  chudren  is  gained  by  the  smiles  and  caresses  of  the  instructor.  The 
affection  to  the  neural  parent  is  at  the  same  time  preserved,  and  at  the 
close  of  the  day  the  iimmt  is  received  at  home  with  redoubled  love  and 
kindness  on  account  of  the  improvement  it  has  received.  Compare  this 
system  with  what  are  termed  dame's  schools.  In  these,  a  large  number  of 
oiildren  ate  crowded  in  a  small  room,  fixed  to  their  seats,  and  either  totally 
unemployed,  or,  what  is* nearly  the  same  thing,  doomed  to  the  one  unvaried 
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otcupatioii  of  poring  over  their  ABC,  whilst  the  dame's  only  o^ect  is  to ' 
kee^p  the  children  quiet,  find  her  only  means  the  frequent  inmction  of 
punishment.  To  such  schools  the  children  resort  with  reluctance;  thev 
oecome  peevish  and  fretful :  whilst  to  the  infent  schools  the  children  go  with 
alacrity  and  delight,  and  are  never  more  happy  than  when  they  are  under 
the  eye  of  their  mstructor,  whom  they  look  at  with  love  and  action. 

The  promoter  of  this  establishment  at  Potton  [Montague  Burgoyne, 
Esq.  we  believe]  confesses  that  he  feels  more  than  a  common  interest  in 
the  success  of  it,  because  he  is  well  assured  of  its  general  utility.  He  does 
not  consider  it  as  an  experiment,  because  he  has  seen  the  good  effects  of 
the  system  in  other  places,  not  only  on  the  children,  but  on  their  parents. 

A  nobleman  of  the  highest  rank,  in  the  county  of  Bedford,  as  much 
respected  as  he  is  known,  has  given  it  as  his  opimon,  that  infant  schools, 
ana  schools  of  industry,  are  the  mainsprings  of  moral  good ;  and  is  so  per- 
suaded of  their  great  utility,  that  he  has  authorised  the  promoter  of  them 
to  say,  that  he  will  cheerfully  subscribe  100/.,  if  a  fund  can  be  raised  to 
make  them  general  in  the  county  of  Bedford. 

A  MetropoUtan  Cemetery  was  sometime  ago  proposed  m  the  form  of  a ' 
pyramid  (Vol.  V.  p.  214.),  and  another  arcmtectural  extravaganza,  some- 
thing in  the  way  of  the  Campo  Santo,  at  Pisa,  has  lately  appeared ;  the 
latter  very  hancLsome  as  an  architectural  design,  but  very  impractioBble, 
and,  even  if  it  were  otherwise,  very  unfit,  in  our  opinion,  for  the  purpose  in 
view.  Piling  up  musty  coffins  in  vaults  is  quite  unsuitable  to  the  present 
age,  and  practised  only  by  antiquated  kings  and  nobles,  fast  dying  ofT 
in  every  part  of  the  world.  Our  opinion  nas  alvmys  been  in  favour  of 
an  extensive  garden  or  arboretum;  the  interments  of  renters  of  seven, 
fourteen,  or  twenty-one  years,  made  systematically,  as  at  Munich,  and 
those  of  purchasers  in  spots  planted  and  ornamented  according  to  the 
taste  of  me  proprietors.  The  General  Cemeterjr  Company,  lately  esta- 
blished, proposes  to  proceed  on  the  latter  principle,  and,  we  are  happy 
to  observe,  nas  every  proapect  of  being  capable,  afler  a  few  more  shares 
are  taken,  of  completely  effecting  its  object.  Several  peers  and  members 
of  parliament  of  tne  highest  character  are  on  the  provisional  committee ; 
which  may  be  considered  as  a  guarantee  to  the  public  that  this  is  none  of 
those  bubble  companies  which  arose  in  such  numbers  five  or  six  years  ago, 
and  almost  every  one  of  which  ended  in  disappointment  or  ruin.  'Die 
object  of  this  Company  is  more  a  public  good,  and  a  grand  ornament  to  the 
metropolis,  than  private  emolument ;  though  the  Liverpool  public  cemetery 
(p.  353.),  we  understand,  pays  8  per  cent.  At  a  late  public  meeting  on  the 
subject,  where  a  great  many  persons  delivered  their  sentiments,  the  great- 
est unanimity  prevailed  as  to  the  necessity  of  such  a  cemetery,  so  that  the 
time  seems  now  arrived  for  carrying  it  mto  execution.  The  public  will 
eventually  be  much  indebted  to  Mr.  O.  F.  Cardeii,  the  treasurer,  who  first 
proposed  this  plan  for  a  public  cemetery  so  long  ago  as  1826;  and  to 
Mr.  Spottiswoode,  for  having  seconded  his  efforts  in  bringing  it  before  th» 
House  of  Commons.  —  Cond, 

The  Royal  Garderu  and  Gardeners,  —  Some  of  our  correspondents  have 
directed  our  attention  to  the  demise  of  the  crown,  and  have  asked  us  to 
urge  a  chance  in  the  system  of  the  management  of  the  Royal  Gardens. 
The  fiunily  of  Aiton,  we  are  told,  monopolises  the  whole  of  these  situations, 
in  consequence  of  which,  it  is  said,Aot  one  of  the  whole  is  planted  or  kept 
in  order  as  it  oiight  to  be.  We  mslike.  exceedingly  the  iaea  of  directing 
attention  to  any  one  individual  or  fiunily ;  because  he,  or  they,  may  not,  for 
any  thing  we  know,  be  to  blame  for  the  present  state  of  the  diffmnt  royal 
gardens.  We  must  confess,  however,  that  we  have  lately  felt  ashamed 
whilst  showing  some  foreigners  Kensjngton  Gardens  and  St.  James's  P^, 
at  the  want  of  shrubs  and  flowers  in  the  former,  and  at  the  thorns  and 
privets  with  which  the  groups  are  planted  in  the  hitter.  We  have  reoeatedly 
found  fiuilt  with  the  design  and  planting  of  the  flower-garden  at  Windsor 
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Castle^  and  the  grounds  behmd  Buddngfaam  Palace.  As  to  the  kitchen* 
gardens  at  Windsor,  Hampton  Court,  and  KLensington,  they  have  long  been 
beneath  criticism ;  the  reason  we  have  always  understood  to  be,  that  mone^ 
enough  was  not  allowed  for  keepine  them  up.  Indeed,  we  should  think  it 
much  better,  both  for  the  King  and  the  country,  that  there  should  be  no 
royal  kitchen  or  forcing  garden  at  all,  because  we  know  that  the  supplies  for 
the  kitchen,  the  dessert,  and  for  decorating  the  drawing-room,  could  be  got 
both  cheaper  and  better  from  Covent  Garden  Market  and  the  Bedford 
conservatories.  As  to  the  different  royal  palaces  and  gardens,  we  confess 
we  take  little  interest  in  the  former  further  than  as  pubUc  buildings,  and  in 
the  latter,  Kensington  gardens,  for  example,  than  as  places  for  public  re- 
creation and  enjoyment.  As  gardens  and  pleasure-grounds  for  the  people, 
we  would  extend  and  enrich  them  to  the  highest  possible  degree ;  but  we 
would  never  put  it  in  the  power  of  any  madstrate  to  erect  such  sumptuous 
lodgings  for  himself  as  the  new  part  of  Windsor  Castle,  or  Buckingham 
Palace.  The  day,  we  trust,  is  gone  by  for  these  sort  of  things ;  and, 
oppressed  as  this  country  is  by  debt,  and  the  burden  of  providing  for  the 
paupers  both  of  the  lowest  class  and  the  highest,  we  ought  to  look  rather 
to  tne  example  of  economy  shown  us  by  France  and  America  than  follow 
the  reckless  extravagance  of  George  IV.  and  former  times.  We  are  not  of 
those  architects  or  authors  that  think  a  king  of  Britain  ought  to  have  a 
palace  as  much  superior  in  gorgeousness  to  the  palaces  of  every  othercountry 
as  Britain  is  above  every  other  country  in  wealth  and  power.  We  would 
have  sumptuous  public  buildings,  picture  galleries,  museums,  libraries, 
assembly  rooms,  theatres,  &c.,  which  might  be  enjoyed  by  all,  but  we 
would  lodge  the  first  magistrate,  whether  a  king,  or,  what  we  should  greatly 
prefer,  an  elective  vortUzer,  like  a  wealthy  and  respectable  private  genUeman, 
and  nothing  more* 

But,  to  return  to  the  royal  gardens :  we,  about  a  year  ago,  got  a  petition 
signed  by  the  principal  inhabitants  of  Bayswater,  in  favour  of  pulling  down 
the  north  wall  of  KLensington  Grardens,  substituting  for  it  an  open  iron 
railing,  and,  to  preserve"  me  seclusion  of  the  gardens,  raising  within  the 
railing  a  mound,  5  fb.  or  6  h.  high  in  the  centre,  and  15  ft  or  20  ft,  brcMid, 
and  planting  it  with  evergreens.  After  applying  at  five  or  six  public  offices, 
having  been  directed  from  one  to  the  other,  we  were  at  last  informed 
that  we  might  voite  to  the  Lord  Steward  of  the  Household.  We  did  so : 
but  it  was  not  to  be  expected  that  this  high  personage,  who  kept  the  House 
of  Commons  waiting  three  or  four  hours,  would  think  fit  to  notice  our 
letter  further  than  to  send  Mr.  Alton  to  inform  us  that  we  should  hear 
further  on  the  subject.  This,  however,  we  have  not  yet  done;  and,  being  in 
despair,  we  can  only  offer  up  our  prayers  to  William  IV.,  and  say,  that  if 
His  Majesty  is  desirous  of  being  popular  among  his  faithful  subjects  at 
Bayswater,  and  of  rendering  the  entrance  to  London  b^  that  village  the 
most  noble  of  all  the  London  approaches,  he  will  give  orders  to  substitute 
an  open  railing  for  a  hideous,  old,  crooked,  lofty  wall,  which  is  fiirther 
disfigured  by  innumerable  handbills  and  chalk-writings,  and  by  numerous  but* 
tresses,  rendered  the  receptacles  of  all  kinds  of  impurities,  from  the  end  of 
Oxford  Street  to  the  Gravel  Pits.  The  ground  or  plan  line  of  the  open  rail- 
ing ought  to  be  in  continuous  curves,  instead  of  abrupt  angles,  like  tnis  wall, 
and  there  ought  to  be  several  gates,  with  invalid  soldiers  or  sailors  as  gate* 
keepers.  We  shall  probably  suggest  other  improvements  in  the  interior  of 
the  ^rdens  at  a  future  period ;  one  of  these  would  of  course  be  that  of 
turning  the  whole  of  the  kitchen-garden  into  pleasure-ground,  which  would 
carry  the  line  of  open  railing  as  far  as  Linden  Grove.  —  ConcL 

Cambridge  Botanic  Gardensi  —  We  are  now  settling  the  necessary  pre- 
liminaries for  changing  our  botanic  garden  here,  and  I  hope  for  the  cordial 
cooperation  of  botanists  in  establishing  one  worthy  of  the  University.  My 
own  ideas  of  what  a  botanic  garden  ou^ht  to  be,  will  be  found,  I  expect,  to 
differ  from  those  of  some  others ;  but  it  seems  to  me  that  soil  ana  aspect 
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are  the  first  things  to  be  considered,  arrangement  the  second :  in  short,  that 
a  botanic  garden  should  affect  first  the  geographical  distribution  of  species, 
and,  when  that  is  settled,  then  their  natural  grouping.  A  lithographic 
sketch  of  the  beds  (marked  a,  b,  g,)  with  an  alpnal^cal  index  of  the 
genera,  would  be  sufficient  to  direct  any  one  to  the  different  parts  of  a  gar- 
den, in  which  the  species  of  any  genus  were  to  be  found. — X  S.  H,  Cam- 
bridgey  July  1.  1830. 

A  picturesque  Mass  of  RocJc'^vork,  —  Mr.  Brookes,  being  about  to  change 
his  residence,  begs  to  acquaint  Mr.  Loudon,  that  he  has  for  sale  an  exten- 
sive and  picturesque  mass  of  rock-work,  composed  chiefly  of  considerable 
pieces  of  the  rock  of  Gibraltar,  adapted  to  the  purpose  of  a  yivarium,  at 
present  inhabited  by  an  eagle^  and  several  smaller  rapacious  birds.  The 
structure  is  excavated  in  Afferent  parts  for  the  seclusion  of  its  tenants. 
The  four  principal  entrances  of  the  adyta  are  ample,  and  arched  with  rude 
portions  of  rock  :  there  are  likewise  numerous  cryptse  arranged  irregularly, 
for  various  animals,  and  subterranean  passages  intersecting  each  odier  for 
their  convenience  and  retirement.  The  whole  covers  an  area  of  about 
30  ft.,  and  is  upwards  of  10  fl.  in  height,  somewhat  in  the  shape  of  a  trun« 
cated  cone,  on  the  surfiice  of  which  there  is  a  spacious  reservoir  for  fishes, 
aquatic  plants,  and  oceanic  birds,  with  a  jet  d*eau  in  the  centre,  ascending 
through  an  interesting  specimen  of  rock  much  elevated  above  the  level  of 
the  water,  which  is  prevented  from  overflowing  by  a  siphon,  that  conveys  it 
through  the  mouth  of  an  antique  head  of  a  gigantic  reptile,  nearly  resem- 
bling that  of  an  Ichthyosaurus.  The  interstices  of  the  rock  are  verdant 
with  alpine  and  appropriate  indigenous  plants ;  these,  descending  over  the 
stones,  embellish  and  augment  the  pleasmg  appearance  of  the  fabric,  which 
would  prove  a  beautiful  object  in  an  arboretum,  or  at  the  termination  of  a 
vista.  The  largest  caverns  were  for  a  long  period  the  domiciles  of  an  un- 
commonly fine  vulture,  a  white-headed  eagle,  an  ossifirage,  and  a  magnificent 
anriculated  owl,  all  natives  of  the  most  inhospitable  re^ons ;  but  such,  how- 
ever, as  may  be  readily  obtained.  Those  that  remam  are  domesticated, 
and  will  be  given  to  the  purchaser :  the  two  former  birds  were  presented 
to  the  Zoolo^cal  Society,  and  are  now  living.  Occupying  an  angle  in  the 
garden  there  is  a  pilgrim's  cell,  constructed  in  a  great  measure  of  the  jaws 
of  a  whale,  having  furniture  manu^tured  of  the  bones  of  the  same  ammal, 
and  lighted  by  a  circular  stmned  glass  window.  Mr.  Brookes  hopes  Mr. 
Loudon  will  accept  his  apology  for  troubling  him  with  this  detail,  but  con- 
ceives that  gentlemen  having  occasion  to  consult  him  on  horticultural  sub- 
jects might  avail  themselves  of  this,  perhaps  the  onlv  means  of  raising  a 
noble  rural  ornament  with  many  tons  of  the  rock  of  Gibraltar.  —  Blenheim 
Streety  Great  Marlborough  Street ^  June  24.  1830. 

Neifhinvenied  Trap  for  Earwigs,  {Jig'  92.)  —  Nothing  is  more  injurious 

to  the  finer  sorts  of 
wall-fruit  than  the  ear- 
wig; and  nothing  is 
more  disgusting  than 
to  find  that  those  hos- 
tile-looking insects 
have  taken  possession 
of  it  when  brought  to 
table.  It  being  impos- 
sible to  defend  the  miit 
from  their  attack  by 
any  means  applied  to 
the  trees,  they  can 
only  be  assailed  by 
capture.  This  has 
.  been  the  old,  and  is  the  only,  expedient  in  practice  to  check  the  depre- 
dations of  this  annual  plague  on  fruit  walls.    A  bundle  of  hollow  dry 
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bean-«talks  is  placed  in  the  trees,  as  a  lure  for  them  to  resort  to  during 
the  day,  as  they  are  chiefly  migratory  iluring  the  night;  but,  though  bean- 
stalks answer  the  purpose,  they  are  of  too  fragile  a  substance  to  last  longj^or 
be  so  convenient  in  use  as  traps  made  of  a  more  durable  material.  The 
inventor  (a  person  well  acauainted  with  the  subject)  has,  therefore,  proposed 
them  to  be  made  of  tin,  wnich  will  add  durabihtv  to  their  efficacy  as  a  trap. 
They  are  composed  of  a  limited  number  of  small  tubes,  soldered  together; 
which,  being  first  dipped  in  honeyed  or  sugared  water,  will  at  once  attract 
the  insects  to  feed,  and  invite  them  to  remain  in  the  tubes,  £rom  wluch  ^ey 
may  be  shaken  out  into  a  pail  of  hot  water,  as  often  as  necessary.  Such 
traps,  kept  in  the  trees  during  the  ripening  season,  will  preserve,  unda- 
maged, much  fine  firuit  —  J.  M.    Sept.  1828. 

J  BroccoU  Plant  whu^  has  stood  Sup  YearSy  and  produced  ^ood  Heads  every 
Year, —  Sir,  Permit  me  to  record,  in  your  valuable  Magazme,  a  rather  sin- 
gular instance  of  six  years'  growth  of  a  spring  white  or  cauliflower  broccoli, 
firom  the  same  plant,  in  the  garden  of  Lee  Priory,  the  seat  of  Colond 
Brydges  Barrett.  In  the  monUi  of  April,  1824, 1  sowed  our  broccolis,  but 
when  I  cut  them  in  the  following  sprine,  by  accident  I  h^pened  to  leave  a 
solitary  plant,  which  stood  rather  aloof  fi*om  the  rest.  The  next  year  this 
plant  produced,  to  my  astonishment,  as  fine  and  beautiful  a  head  as  any  of 
those  which  I  had  fi'eshly  planted.  This  excited  my  wonder  and  curiosity ; 
I  left  it  agfun  and  again,  and  now  it  is  the  sixth  year,  and  it  was  but  a  very 
few  days  since  that  1  cut  from  it  a  superb  head  I  I  enquired  of  several 
intelligent  and  well-informed  gardeners  of  the  surrounding  neighbourhood, 
whetl^r  they  had  ever  known  such  a  thing,  and,  to  my  satisfaction,  they, 
one  and  all,  answered  in  the  negative.  I  am  perfectly  well  aware  that  there 
are  many  instances  known  and  upon  record  of  a  second  sprout,  but  it  has 
never  come  within  my  practical  knowledge,  and  I  have  been  a  eardener  for 
more  than  five  and  twenty  years,  that  the  same  root  will  produce  for  six 
successive  years.  Perhaps  you  might  be  induced  to  give  me  some  inform- 
ation upon  this  curious  and,  as  it  appears  to  me,  no  less  important  point. 
In  referring  to  several  works  upon  gardening,  I  do  not  find  a  smgle  instance 
mentioned  that  broccoli  has  been  ever  known  to  produce  more  than  one 
(or,  at  most,  a  second)  sprout  from  the  same  plant.  I  am.  Sir,  &c.—  iSo/o- 
mon  Phi&ps,   Lee  Priory,  April  16.  1830. 

In  answer  to  some  questions  respecting  his  plants,  Mr.  Philips  sent  us 
the  following  additional  observations :  — 

The  sprouts  or  shoots  come  fi*om  near  the  bottom  of  the  stem  in  the 
second  (but,  to  write  more  predsdiv,  rather  the  firet)  year,  almost  in  the 
same  manner  as  in  the  WoDum  Kale.  They  produced  four  heads  of  a 
middling  size.  In  the  third  (or  rather  the  second)  year,  the  shoots  came 
from  the  middle  of  the  stem,  and  produced  two  remarkably  fine  heads.  In 
the  fourth  (or  rather  the  third)  year,  the  shoots  came  from  about  the  same 
place  in  the  stem,  or  they  might  have  been  perhaps  a  little  higher  up,  as  in 
the  last  year,  and  brought  forth  three  very  fair  heads.  In  the  fifUi  (or  rather 
the  fourth)  year,  the  shoots  came  as  usual  fix>m  the  middle  of  the  stem, 
and  produced  two  verv  fine  heads  and  a  small  one.  In  the  sixth  (or 
rather  the  fifUi)  year,  the  shoot,  (for  there  was  only  one),  came  fi-om  near 
the  top  of  the  stem,  and  produced,  as  I  have  formely  stated  to  vou,  a  large 
and  beEiutiful  head.  The  first  year  it  was  about  1ft.;  the  second  year  about 
l^ft;  the  third  year  about  2ft.;  the  fourth  nearlv  2^ ft;.;  the  fifUi  2f  ft; 
the  sixth  about  3  ft,  more  or  less;  and  the  seventh,  or  present  year,  &out 
the  same.  The  stem  is  larger  at  the  top  than  at  bottom,  which  is  not  the 
case  with  the  generality  of  broccoli  plants.  If  it  should  be  my  good  for- 
tune to  have  tnis  plant  shoot  in  the  following  year,  I  shall  certaimy  permit 
>^*o  run  to  flower,  and  save  some  of  the  seed,  which  I  now  much  lament 
'  did  not  do  in  this  and  the  preceding  years, 
^il  is  a  deep,  rich,  and  loamy  one :  without  wishing  to  boast,  I  will  . 
t  perhaps  there  is  not  richer  and  more  productive  land  than  this  in 
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the  whole  cocmty  of  Kent,  and  actually  may  affirm  that  there  is  not  within 
twenty  miles  around.  The  land  is  so  nch,  so  capital,  and  so  yielding,  in  the 
garden  here,  that  it  reouires  but  little  manure ;  and  the  part  in  which  this 
remarkable  and  curious  broccoli  plant  has  grown  we  haye  not  manured  for 
▼ery  many  years,  and  for  the  last  twenty  years  I  think  I  may  safely  venture 
to  affirm  tluit  there  has  been  no  manure  whatsoever  thrown  upon  it.  It 
may  be  proper  to  add,  that  the  part  of  the  garden  in  which  this  plant  stands 
is  by  no  means  exposed  either  to  the  air  or  to  the  sun.  Indeed,  the  whole 
garden  in  this  respect  labours  under  immense  disadvantage,  as  it  strikes  me, 
as  it  is  surrounded  by  numberless  trees,  such  as  oak  and  elm,  beech  and 
fir.  — 51  P.   April  23. 

Remarkable  Cropi  produced  upon  a  foery  fertile  spot  m  the  Vale  of  York, — 
Upon  land  reserved  for  the  autumnal  crop  of  potatoes  the  preceding 
autumn,  I  planted  brown  Bath  lettuce  between  the  spot  or  rows  where  the 

Potatoes  were  to  be  hereafter  planted,  and  every  two  yards  I  planted  a  ear- 
en  bean  in  the  potato  row  itself.  The  neighbouring  mariiets  were  supjSied 
with  early  salads.  The  beans  having  such  plenty  of  air  were  very  firm  and 
prolific.  Secondly,  Scotch  cabbage  crops ;  two  early  York,  or  sugar-loaf 
cabbages  in  the  row,  between  each  Scotcn  plant,  and  a  full  row  of  the  early 
ones  between  each  Scotch  row,  alternately.  Another: — oats,  barley,  &c, 
drilled  and  cross-drilled  into  squares,  then  in  the  middle  of  every  sauare  a 
Scotch  cabbage  plant.  I  might  name  various  other  trials,  but  am  affaid  to 
trouble  you  further;  and  I  have  endeavoured  to  shorten  my  letter  so  much 
that  I  fear  I  shall  be  with  difficulty  understood.— C  P.  Yoriky  May  5. 1830. 

NaturaRtation  of  Exoticty  ^c,  —  The  O&nna  fndica,  Bletuz  Ayadnthtmi, 
Xbium  arbdreum,  flourish  and  flower  with  me  in  the  open  border,  without 
any  other  shelter  than  that  affi)rded  by  a  south  wall.  The  former  produces 
plenty  of  ripe  seeds,  and  has  increased  so  much  as  to  prove  troublesome. — 
C.  P.    ybr*.  May  5.  1830. 

Seeds  from  CarSiagena,  —  Sir,  I  have  only  time  to  enclose  two  or  three 
seeds  of  the  small  collection  received  by  the  Plover  from  Cartha|ena:  — 
No.  1 .  El  Madrono  (of  which  I  received  but  three  seeds) ;  a  tree  of  Fopayan, 
bearing,  as  Mr.  Charles  Hauswolf  acquaints  Mr.  Watts,  one  of  the  most 
delicious  fruits  of  South  America.  It  grows  almost  exclusivdy  about  the 
city  of  Caty,  where  the  temperature  ranges  fix)m  75  to  80°  Fahr.  Con- 
servatory ?  —  No.  2.  Same  paper,  £1  M^noacan,  6  Rhubarbaro  bianco ;  a 
convolvulus,  with  a  puigative  root.  —  No.  3.  £1  Barbero ;  a  convolvulus^ 
with  a  pale  pink  flower.  Vicinity  of  Turbaco.  Stove  ?  —  No.  4.  Quito  To- 
mata,  ^llinum  Humbdldtti?  fruit  from  12  to  14  oz.  Conservatory? — No.  5. 
La  Bahagiia;  unknown.  A  spreading  shrub,  with  pinnate  leaves;  leaflets 
oblong;  flowers  in  a  pyramidal  spike,  of  a  rich  yellow.  Tree  8  ft.  high.  — - 
W.  Hamilton.    Plymouth^  June  3.  1830. 

We  have  sent  the  seeds  to  Mr.  Mackay  of  the  Clapton  Nursery,  who 
will  no  doubt  report  on  them,  and  distribute  the  plants  raised. —  Cond. 
June  10. 

SCOTLAND. 

New  or  Rare  Plants  which  have  lateh  fUmered  in  the  Neighbourhood  of 
Edinburgh^  and  chiefly  in  the  Royal  Botanic  Ghurden ;  communicated  by 
Dr.  Ghraham,  Professor  of  Botany  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  to 
Jameson's  Philosophical  Journal  for  July :  — 

Rrachystelma  crUpum.  Several  bmbs  of  this  plant  were  collected  in 
Southern  Africa,  by  Mr.  Bowie,  and  sent,  with  many  other  roots,  in  spring, 
1829,  to  Mr.  Ndll,  in  whose  stove,  at  Cononmills,  it  flowered  in  May  last. 
It  approaches  Brachyst^lma  spathul&tum."    Bot,  Reg,  t.  1113. 

Hybrid  Calceolarias.  Mr.  Morrison,  gardener  to  Lord  President  Hope, 
at  Granton,  being  aware  that  several  of  die  finest  species  of  Calceol^uria 
were  shy  in  producing  seed,  suspected  that  this  defect  might  be  corrected 
by  applying  the  pollen  of  certain  kinds  to  the  stigmata  of  others ;  and  he  first 
has  had  the  ment  of  presenting  to  the  florist,  hybrids  thus  produced,  which 
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equal,  if  they  do  not  surpass,  in  beauty,  any  of  the  species  of  this  handsome 
genus.  Mr.  Morrison's  experiments  have  been  confined  to  four  species,  all 
herbaceous,  viz.  C.  corymbosa,  C.  arachnoidea,  C.  plantaglnea,  and  C.  Fo- 
thergilia.  He  has  succeeded  in  crossing  the  whole  of  these.  C.  pXwit^ 
ginea  he  finds  most  apt  to  produce  seeds  of  itself,  and  most  readily  to 
fertilise  others.  The  hybrids  which  Mr.  Morrison  has  sent  to  the  Botanic 
Garden  are  the  following : "  — 

1.  C.  j^lantaglnea^onmabosa,  raised  from  seed  of  C.  corymbosa;  pro- 
duced by  the  pollen  of  C.  plantaglnea.  An  exceedingly  handsome  plimt, 
with  the  foliage  of  C.  plantaglnea,  and  the  outline  of  its  flowers. 

2.  C.  j9lantag(nea^arachndidea;  raised  from  seed  of  C.  arachnoidea,  pro- 
duced by  the  pollen  of  C.  jolantaglnea.    A  large  healthy  plant. 

}  3.  C.  arachnoidea^jDlantaginea ;  raised  from  seed  of  C.  /ilantagfnea,  pro- 
duced by  the  pollen  of  C.  arachnoidea.  Almost  identical  in  appearance 
with  the  last. 

4.  C.  corymbosa-Fothergilln;  raised  fcom  seed  of  C.  FothergiUit,  pro- 
duced by  the  pollen  of  C.  corymbosa.    Quite  unlike  any  of  the  others. 

JEutoca  sericea,  A  pretty  and  hardy  alpine,  raised  in  the  Edinburgh  Bo- 
tanic Garden  in  1828,  from  seeds  collected  in  Captain  Franklin's  second 
expedition  to  the  arctic  coast  of  America.    Flowered  first  in  spring,  1829. 

Ferrdria.  ehngdta.  From  Buenos  Ayres,  by  Dr.  Tweedie,  in  1828,  to 
Mr.  Neill.  Flowers  expand  about  six  in  the  morning,  and  decay  about 
three  in  the  afternoon. 

Habendria  obttudta.  From  Montreal  in  autumn,  1829,  and  flowered  in  a 
cold  fi-ame  at  Canonmills  in  May,  1830. 

Halema  Fischem,  From  Dahurica,  to  the  Botanic  Garden,  in  March, 
1829,  and  flowered  in  the  open  border  in  June. 

Hf^cttf  splendent.  Raised  from  seeds  sent  by  Mr.  Fraser  firom  New 
Holland,  in  1828.  Its  only  fault,  as  a  cultivated  plant,  is  its  great  size : 
but  in  its  native  situation  it  must  present  a  most  brilliant  appearance.  Mr, 
Fraser  writes  of  it :  —  This  I  consider  the  king  of  all  the  Australian 
plants  which  I  have  seen.  I  have  it  22^  ft.  in  height.  The  flowers  this  sea- 
son measured  9  in.  across,  were  of  the  most  delicate  pink  and  crimson,  and 
literally  covered  the  plant.'* 

Salvia  rhombifbUa.    From  Lima. 

SdMnthut  Hookem.  Raised  from  seeds  gathered  on  the  Chilian  side 
of  the  Cordillera  of  the  Andes.   Biennial  ? 

ScUla  puntUa,  A  pretty  little  species,  from  Portugal,  which  flowered 
blue,  and  sometimes  white,  in  the  garden  of  David  Falconer,  Esq.  of  Car- 
lowrie,  in  May,  1830. 

Vegetable  Market.  —  June  I.  Grapes,  3<.  6</.  to  4«.;  pines,  5«.  to  6i.  a 
pound ;  gooseberries,  6d.  per  quart ;  cucumbers,  6«.  to  9/.  per  dozen ;  early 
cabbages,  6d.  to  U.  per  dozen ;  asparagus.  Is.  6d.  to  2s.  per  hundred ;  rhu- 
barb, 4<(.  to  6<2.  a  dozen ;  new  potatoes,  3s.  a  quart.  Green  pease  grown 
here  have  been  sold  privately,  but  none  have  been  exposed  in  the  market 
excepting  a  quantity  purchased  in  Covent  Garden,  London,  and  brought 
down  bv  a  steam  vessel.  Thev  were  as  tiresh  and  green  to  appearance  as 
if  they  had  not  been  above  six  hours  gathered,  and  sold  for  5s.  the  imperial 
peck.  Tart  gooseberries  have  also  been  brought  by  steam  from  London,^ 
and  sold  considerably  cheaper  than  those  raised  here.  (^Scotsman.) 

The  Infant  Schools  in  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  and  Aberdeen  are  in  a  most 
prosperous  state.  Mr.  Wilderspm  has  given  a  series  of  lectures  in  Leith 
on  his  principles  of  infant  education.  A  most  interesting  account  of  the 
exhibition  ot  the  Edinburgh  infant  school  will  be  found  in  the  Scotsman  of 
the  5th  of  May,  and  abstracts  of  Mr.  Wilderspin's  lectures  in  subsequent 
numbers  of  the  same  excellent  journal. 

Ttvo  Cooperative  Societies  have  been  established  at  Perth,  and  one  is  now 
establishing  at  Dundee.  A  cooperator,  writing  on  the  subject  in  the  Dun* 
dee  Courier,  recommends  buying  and  selling  for  ready  money  only,  keeping 
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ft  strict  mtch  over  office-bearers,  frequently  auditing  the  books,  and  the 
cultivation  of  unanimity-  and  good  feeling. 

AntuU  Garden,  June  14.  — . .  I  had  a  very  pleasant  jaunt  to  the  Lothians 

•  I  found  there,  as  at  home,  generally  speaking,  the  same  effects 

following  the  same  causes.  Apples  a  scanty  crop,  the  result  of  a  preceding 
wet  autumn,  producing  imperfectly  ripened  wood,  and  a  weak  blossom, 
which  was  cutoff  by  a  severe  frost  in  the  beginning  of  April,  and  8th  May; 
late  flowering  varieties  setting  rather  better,  but  apple  trees,  in  general, 
exhibiting  lassitude,  from  over-exertion  last  season.  At  Lufhess,  Arniston 
Hall,  and  Preston  Hall,  pears  on  walls  abundant,  and  many  of  the  new 
varieties  from  France  in  full-bearing.  Apricots  and  plums  fair  crops.  At 
Arniston  Hall  saw  the  original  John  Monteith's  pear  tree  standing  side  by 
aide  with  one  of  the  largest  and  oldest  yew  trees  in  Scotland,  noticed  in 
some  Scottish  statistical  works.  The  stem  measures  at  4  fl.  above  the 
ground,  17  f^.  ^  in.  in  circumference,  and  the  branches  cover  a  circumference 
of  180  f^.  The  pear  tree,  of  which  I  may  hereafter  send  a  drawing,  is  sup- 
posed to  have  stood  three  centuries,  and,  tradition  says,  was  named  aher  a 
gardener  who  lived  at  that  place,  and  raised  it  from  seed.  Mr.  Pearson, 
the  very  intelligent  gardener  now  at  Arniston  Hall,  informed  us  that  he 
had  ripened  some  miit  of  this  variety  on  a  wall,  but  found  it  dry,  meally, 
and  every  way  inferior  to  the  fruit  grown  on  the  standard,  except  in  size. 
A  Turkey  apricot  tree  at  this  place  covers  63  f^.  of  an  east  wall,  16ft.  in 
height,  bears  regular  crops,  and  ripens  about  a  week  later  than  the  same 
variety  on  a  south  aspect.  Vegetation,  by  the  flowering  of  herbaceous 
plants,  seemed  to  be  in  the  same  stage  of  forwardness  in  the  Lothians  as 
in  the  early  districts  of  Perthshire.  Much  of  the  com  crops  in  the  Lothians 
are  drilled ;  but  oats  have  suffered  severely  this  season  by  what  is  there 
called  the  tulip  root,"  a  disease,  the  cause  of  which  is  not  hitherto  pro- 
perly understood.  Lucern  is  cultivated  near  Musselburgh,  and,  from  some 
recently  sown  there,  it  would  appear  the  practice  deserves  extension.  The 
woods  at  Arniston  furnish  a  fine  lounge  to  the  botanist.  Mr.  Mathieson 
[an  old  friend  of  ours  ?],  gardener  at  that  place,  who  to  his  other  professional 
qualifications  adds  a  considerable  knowledge  of  plants,  pointed  out  the 
habitat  of  the  parasite  the  Lathne^a  squamaria.  The  Imp&tiens  n61i  me 
tingere  was  growing  profusely  in  the  woods  near  the  garden,  and  Mr. 
Mathieson  thmks  it  a  native.  There  are  several  rare  plants  cultivated  in 
the  hot-house  and  garden  at  Arniston.  The  flower  grounds  on  both  sides 
of  the  river  Esk  are  in  excellent  keeping,  and  possess  an  interest  which, 
without  water,  could  not  be  easily  imparted.  —  A,  Gorrie, 

The  Wheat  Ffy.  —  The  wheat  is  in  the  ear,  and  in  general  is  looking 
well,  but  we  are  very  anxious  just  now  about  its  fate  with  reference  to  the 
fly.  I  found,  upon  examining  my  father's  wheat  the  other  evening,  that  the 
insect  was  in  existence.  I  found  dozens  of  them  busily  at  work  depositing 
their  eggs  among  the  soft  chaff  of  the  young  ear.  We  are  anxious  that  the 
present  cold  weather  should  continue  for  another  ten  days,  to  prevent  the 
eggs  from  hatching,  until  the  wheat  be  sufficiently  hardened,  and  beyond 
the  state  which  affords  nourishment  to  the  ma^ot.  Another  year  or  two 
of  the  wheat-fly  will  make  two-thirds  of  the  farmers  here  bankrupts.  Yours 
truly.  —  P.  Bell.   Mid  Lioch,  Auchier  House,  June  24.  1830. 

niELAND. 

Belfut  Horticultural  Society. —  The  Society's  first  Show  of  flowers, 
fruits,  &c.,  took  place  on  June  5.  The  judges  on  the  occasion  were,  the 
Marquess  of  Donegall,  Sir  Robert  Bateson,  Bart.,  John  Agnew,  Esq.,  John 
Montgomery,  Esq.,  Mr.  L.  Farrell,  and  Mr.  T.  Drummond. 
'  Flowers,  Geraniums,  Mr.  S.  AOlikin,  gardener  to  Sir  Robert  Bateson, 
Belvoir.  Six  Geraniums :  1.  Mr.  A.  Anderson ;  2.  Mr.  S.  MiUikin.  Bou- 
quet, Mr.  J.  Scott,  Mr.  A.  Dixon^  and  Mr.  J.  Gamble,  gardener  to  James 
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Stewart,  Esq^  Cberryvale.  Ranunculus,  Mr.  Lmdaaj,  Bdfiist.  AnenMmc^ 
Mr.  J.  GamUe.—  Fnat.  Cherries,  Mr.  J.  Scott.  Strawberries,  Mr.  C 
Cummms,  gardener  to  the  Marquess  of  Downshire.  —  Cubuay  Vegetablet, 
Cucumbers :  1.  Mr.  J.  Scott,  gardener  to  the  Marquess  of  Done^dl,  Or- 
nieau ;  2.  Mr.  A.  Anderson,  gardener  to  Charles  Brownlow,  Esq.,  Lurgan. 
Cauliflower,  Edward  Walkmgton,  Esq.  Potatoes,  Mr.  J.  Walker,  gardener 
to  N.  Batt,  Esq.,  Purdysbum.  Mushrooms,  Mr.  J.  Scott.  Aspan^us,  Mr. 
A«  Dixon,  gardener  to  W.  Montgomery,  Esq.,  Rosemonnt.  Turnips,  Mr. 
A.  Dixon. 

Some  splendid  specimens  of  plants  were  exhibited.  Among  the  contri- 
butors we  may  enumerate  the  Marchioness  of  Donegall,  L^y  Bateson, 
Mbrs.  J.  Stewart,  &c  There  were  also  some  beautiful  plants  fix>m  Mr. 
Brownlow*^  at  Lurgan ;  and  one  fine  specimen  of  the  Indian  rubber  tree^ 
FicoB  eUistica,  t<»^er  with  a  geranium  in  bloom,  upwards  of  10  ft.  high, 
from  Ormeau*  We  particularly  noticed  a  basket  of  stra¥Pberries,  sent  by 
Mr.  Cummins,  and  two  pines,  which  did  him  great  credit.  {Beffiut  Neum- 
Letter,  June  8.^ 

FUnDer^Gardemng,-^**  Where  the  habitation  itself  is  so  wretched,  the 
ornament  of  a  garden  is  not  to  be  expected.  No  rose  or  woodlnne  dimba 
round  the  door,  ¥nth  some  warbling  bird  suspended  near;  nor  b  there  the 
least  plot  appropriated  to  flowers.  The  houses  of  the  more  wealthy  are 
remanably  deficient  in  this  respect,  although  they  have  a  milder  dmiate 
than  England,  and  m^t  easily  preserve  the  choicest  plants.  The  lady 
even  does  not  indulge  m  a  few  pots  of  rarities  at  her  window.  The  disin- 
clination of  fiumers  to  become  gardeners  admits  of  explanation,^  they  are 
gardeners  on  a  lai^  scale ;  but  that  persons  otherwise  occupied  should 
not  be  cultivators,  is  less  easy  of  solution." — Bickeno*s  Ireltmd  and  iU  Eco* 
wmy.  London.  1830.  Small  8vo.  p.  34. ;  a  very  interesting  work,  written 
by  a  man  totally  free  from  prejudice,  and  with  the  best  possible  feeling.  It 
seems  to  us  tfaiat  the  next  heist  thing  for  Ireland,  after  Catholic  emancipa- 
tion, would  be,  the  withdrawing,  as  the  livings  fidl  in,  of  the  Pflt'^nal  church 
establbhmoit.  —  Cond. 


Art.  IV.   Bemctrhs  on  the  Gender  and  Accentuation  ef  Botanical 

Names, 

It  is  not  without  reason  that  some  of  our  correspondents  complain  of 
variations  in  the  gender  ascrftted  by  d^erent  botanists  to  the  same  or 
simik  iy  derived  generic  names.  N^ligence  on  the  part  of  the  firamers  of 
new  terms,  and  the  adopters  of  old,  has  introduced  much  confiision  into 
th  J  literature  of  the  science;  and  though  this  matter  may  seem  beyond 
tne  province  of  a  Mvork  devoted  to  practical  ^dening,  nevertheless  we  will 
throw  out  a  few  suggestions  for  its  rectification,  in  uie  hope  of  attracting 
attention  to  the  subject  from  some  of  the  lights  of  the  botanical  world. 

Qender. — Though  many  of  the  smaller  plants  depart  from  it,  the  eeneral 
rule  is,  that  all  are  feminine :  and  it  would  have  been  well  if  the  framers 
of  new  names  had  adhered  to  the  general  rule,  instead  of  increasii^  the 
number  of  exceptions. 

In  names  adopted  from  the  writings  of  antiqmty^  one  might  suppose  there 
was  but  little  room  for  error ;  yet  even  here  it  has  crept  in :  tor  instance, 
Potamogeton,  CTlex,  and  JSuonymus.  The  remedy  in  this  case  is  suffi- 
ciently simple:  the  gender  used  by  the  ancients  should  be  invariably 
retained. 

In  names  composed  of  two  or  more  Greek  words,  the  gender  should  be 
that  of  the  terminating  word,  unless  the  Latinisod'tennination  renders  it  in- 
compatible with  Latin  rules :  for  instance,  Podocdrpus  should  be  nia8culine» 
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as  compounded  with  xapvoQ  6 ;  while  Sorocephalus  should  be  feminine,  as 
compounded  with  cc^oXy/  7) ;  and  where  the  terminating  word  is  common,  as 
KkadoQ  0, 1),  or  ro,  in  Gymndcladus,  the  feminine  should  be  used,  as  most  con- 
sonant with  the  genei^  rule.  Where  the  Greek  termination  is  retained,  the 
Greek  gender  should  be  retained  also  :  but  in  some  cases  the  Greek  word 
has  been  Latinised  with  a  termination  in  which  the  retaining  of  the  Greek 
gender  would  clash  with  Latin  rules.  Of  the  former,  Anigozanthos  furnishes 
an  example,  being  neuter,  as  compounded  with  av9oQ  ro;  of  the  latter, 
Cheir&ntnus,  which  is  made  masculme,  though  compounded  with  precisely 
the  same  word,  because  the  neuter  gender  would  be  clearly  inadmissible. 
It  were  much  better  feminine;  and  though  custom  may  enforce  adherence 
in  this  termination  and  in  similar  ones,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  botanists,  in 
future  compounds  where  a  change  of  termination  leaves  the  gender  at  their 
disposal,  will  comply  with  the  general  rule.  Enki&nthus  is  made  feminine, 
and  forms  one  among  many  examples  of  the  discrepancy  which  has  arisen 
from  want  of  adherence  to  some  general  principle.  With  regard  to  names 
compounded  of  pure  Latin  words  there  can  be  no  difficulty. 

For  the  information  of  the  gardener  we  may  here  notice  that  an  arbitrary 
change  of  termination  and  gender  is  sometimes  apparent,  where  in  reality 
none  exists  :  for  instance,  in  Pelios&nthes,  the  termination  anthet  is  from 
av9fi  rj  (not  avOos  ro),  consequently  feminine ;  and  in  names  ending  in 
sti/lus  masculine,  and  sti/lis  feminine,  the  former  is  from  orvXoc  K  the 
latter  from  crvKiQ  17.  In  the  same  way,  Theobrdma  fem.  and  Bubrdma 
neut.  (as  in  Steudel's  Nom,  BoL)  might  be  defended,  the  latter  by  i3pi>}fui 
TOy  the  former  by  Pptafjiij  r).  Abroma  is  neuter  in  Hort.  Cantabrig,,  feminine 
in  Ehcyc,  of  PlantSy  and  either  might  be  justified.  It  would  be  better 
to  make  them  neuter,  from  (iputfiay  as  the  most  direct  etymon. 

Principles  of  Accentuation,  —  As,  in  spite  of  the  greatest  vigilance,  typo- 
graphical errors  will  sometimes  creep  in,  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  here  to 
state  the  principles  by  which  the  accentuation  of  botanical  names  is  regu- 
lated, with  regard  to  such  words  as  are  not  to  be  found  in  a  dictionary ;  in 
order  that  the  intelligent  gardener,  when  he  meets  with  a  word  accentuated 
contrarily  to  what  he  has  been  accustomed  to  see,  may  be  able  to  decide 
for  himself  as  to  its  propriety. 

Of  the  Names  of  Natural  Orders  ending  in  e€B  the  penult  is  short,  as 
Rhkmnise  :  except  where  the  penultimate  e  is  preceded  by  another  vowel, 
when  it  is  lengthened  to  facilitate  pronunciation,  as  Paronychieae  ,*  and 
those  in  which  the  penultimate  e  is  long  in  the  generic  name  from  which 
that  of  the  order  is  formed,  as  Thyraelea,  Thymeleae ;  Orobanche,  Oroban- 
chese.  Those  in  ince,  derived  from  names  of  plants,  are  short  in  every  case, 
as  ScrophuldrYnse. 

The  Quantity  of  Names  of  Genera  is  regulated  by  that  of  the  etymon,  as 
AnictangTum  (ayytiov),  Tri6stSum  (oartov).  Of  triose  formed  from  words 
with  a  long  final  syllable,  by  changmg  the  final  letter  or  by  subjoining  a 
letter  or  syllable,  the  penult  is  long,  as  Microtea,  from  fiiKporrj^ ;  in  other 
cases,  the  common  rules  are  followed,  as  Calathda,  from  KokaOog,  Com- 
pound words  should  be  considered  as  one  word,  not  two,  and  accented 
accordingly,  as,  Cocc61oba  (icojcjcog  XoSoc),  not  Coccoldba. 

Words  derived  from  Names  of  Persons  appear  to  be  regulated  by  the 
quantity  of  such  names  in  the  original  language,  as  Selloa,  Averrhoa :  so 
do  those  formed  from  the  aboriginal  appellations,  as  Remirea,  Where  the 
quantity  is  not  ascertainable,  they  should  follow  the  general  rule ;  and 
perhaps  it  would  be  better  to  follow  this  rule  in  all  cases,  as  the  sound 
of  several  names,  Cattley  for  example,  cannot  be  retained  with  propriety : 
in  the  instance  adduced,  it  must  either  be  Cattleya  or  Cattleya.  There 
,are  numerous  words  ending  in  era,  derived  from  names  of  persons,  in  which 
,the  penult  is  constantly  made  long,  in  the  teeth  of  a  very  comprehensive 
general  rule;  if  not  irreclaimable,  these  should  be  reduced  to  order. 
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We  hope  we  have  said  enou^  to  draw  attention  to  this  subject.  From 
nothing  but  its  comparative  insignificance  could  such  confusion  of  quantity 
and  sender  have  been  permitted  to  blemish  the  science  so  long ;  a  confusion 
not  ue  less  inexcusable  because  so  easily  rectified.  —  R,  N,  June,  1830. 


Art.  V.   Retroqtecthe  CriHeitm. 

Aristides  and  the  Epsom  Nursery,  ^  Sir,  In  p.  357.  you  have  published 
a  letter  signed  Aristides,"  calling  you  to  account,  in  no  very  measured 
terms,  for  puffing"  the  Epsom  nursery.  This  letter  appears  to  have 
excited  your  just  indignation ;  and  it  has  mduced  me  to  refer  to  the  artide 
(signed  Alpha,  p.  1 15.)  which  called  it  forth.  I  really  cannot  see  any  rea^ 
son  why  you  should  be  blamed  for  having  inserted  in  your  Magazine  such 
an  article  as  that  of  Alpha ;  or  Alpha  himself,  for  having  sent  it  to  you  for 
that  purpose.  Why  is  tnis  matter-of-fact  statement  of  new  or  rare  planta** 
which  have  flowered  during  the  space  of  two  months,  at  the  Epsom  nuraery, 
to  be  called  a  pu^  Does  it  not  fall  within  the  l^itimate  province  of  your 
Magazine  to  notice  such  things  ?  Surely  it  may  be  interesting  to  many  of 
our  readers  to  know  where  and  when  such  and  such  new  or  rare  plants 
ave  flowered ;  and  to  some  you  will  be  performing  a  service,  by  informing 
them  where  they  are  to  be  obtained.  Why,  too,  need  Aristides  indulge  in 
sarcastic  remarks  on  the  Epsom  nursery  ?  I  visited  that  eatablishment,  for 
the  first  and  only  time,  in  the  month  of  June,  1829 ;  and,  without  meaning 
to  puff,  I  must  say,  in  truth  and  justice,  that  three  things particularlvpleasea 
me  on  that  occasion,  viz.  the  polite  attention  and  liberality  of  Messrs. 
Young,  the  zeal  and  assiduity  of  tneir  excellent  foreman,  Mr.  Penny,  and  the 
collectioa  itself.  With  regard  to  Messrs.  Young,  I  never  in  my  life  laid  out 
five  shillings  with  them ;  but  they  voluntarily  gave  me  several  rare  plants, 
and  many  others  were  offered.  In  Mr.  Penny,  i  witnessed  a  thorough-goins 
love  for  his  profession,  and  a  most  ardent  thirst  for  information  on  ^tanictd 
subjects;  accompanied,  too,  with  a  modesty  of  behaviour,  and  docility,  in 
which  many  a  young  man  of  not  half  his  attainments  is  deficient :  and,  as  to 
the  collection  itself,  it  was  both  rich  and  extensive,  containing  very  many 
rare  plants ;  and  many  which,  to  me,  who  am  no  stranger  to  the  interior  of 
nurseries,  were  entirely  new.  However  galling  to  the  private  feelings  of 
Messrs.  Young  the  letter  of  Aristides  may  be,  as  nurserymen  they  can,  in 
no  way,  be  injured  by  such  unjust  and  illiberal  remarks :  on  the  contrary,  I 
do  hope  and  trust  that  what  has  occurred  may  be  the  means  of  calling  them 
and  their  interesting  collection  more  into  notice  ,*  and  that  some  of  your 
readers  may  be  induced  to  visit  the  establishment  at  Epsom,  in  order  that 
they  may  judge  of  its  merits  for  themselves.  Yours,  ficc.  —  B,  Coventry ^ 
July,  1830.  . 

JEduHsrdsU  Botanical  Begister, —  Sir,  You  state,  in  your  last  review,  that 
the  Botmucal  Begister,  having  adopted  your  proposed  accentuation  of  names, 
has  now  therefore  your  unqualified  approbation.  However  desirable  the 
improvement  may  be,  and  complimentary  to  the  proposer  of  the  improve- 
ment, it  must  adopt  some  other  changes  before  it  will  obtain  the  unqualified 
approbation  of  its  subscribers.  In  £e  first  place  stands  the  fi*equency  of 
publishing  the  same  plants  which  have  before  appeared  in  other  works.  As 
an  example :  in  No.  V.  for  this  month  (July,  1830)  there  are  no  less  than 
three  plates  of  plants  which  have  alr«uly  appeared  in  Curtis's  Botanuxd 
Magazine :  this  is  somewhat  hard  on  subscribers  to  both  works.  Another 
charge  against  the  Begister  is  the  imposition  of  an  additional  shillinff  for  a 
single  leaf  of  index  at  the  end  of  every  twelve  numbers.  On  what  plea  can 
such  a  charge  be  made.  The  work  is  dearer  by  6s.  per  volume  than  the 
Botamoal  Magaxine,  and  no  one  will  be  hardy^  enough  to  assert  that  it  is 
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superior  to  that  work.  The  plates  of  Curtis's  Magaaney  as  now  published, 
may  be  held  up  as  the  most  correct  and  beautiful  portraits  of  plants  that 
have  ever  been  published  at  the  price:  and  every  one  acquainted  with 
botanical  subjects  fully  appreciates  the  talents  whicn  Dr.  Hooker  shows  in 
the  description.  I  make  no  apology  for  qualifying  the  prabe  which  you 
have  given  the  Register,  for  I  feel  a  double  right  —  the  right  of  truth,  and 
that  of  an  original  and  constant  subscriber  to  the  work«  I  am.  Sir.  &c.  — 
jr.   July,  1830. 

Lhne^ufoter.^Sic,  A  correspondent,  J.  M«  of  Brighton,  speaks  of  having 
used  very  strong  lime-water  for  destroying  the  gooseberry  caterpillar  without 
effect,  and  a  note  is  added  bv  yourself,  doubting  the  fulure  of  lime>water, 
if  made  sufficiently  strong.  There  is,  in  fact,  no  such  thing  as  strong  lime* 
water :  put  as  much  lime  and  as  little  water  together  as  you  please,  and 
even  use  boiling  water  for  the  purpose,  and  you  will  find  only  one  grain  of 
of  lime  dissolv^  in  about  500  of  water.  Lime  is  not,  like  sugar  or  salt, 
soluble  in  almost  any  proportion  in  water,  but  very  sparingly  so,  and  you 
can  never  get  a  strong  soltition  of  it  to  use  clear.  You  may  make  milk  or 
cream  of  lime,  by  mixing  it  with  water,  but  it  is  then  mechanically  suspended, 
and  not  chemically  dissolved,  and  therefore  not  to  be  called  lime-water. 
This  cream  of  lime  is  a  useful  application  to  the  stems  and  branches  of 
trees,  if  used  in  spring,  by  destroying  the  eggs  of  A^'phides,  and  other  insects, 
which  are  deposited  about  the  leaf  and  blossom  buds.  Mr«  Norris,  of  Nor- 
wood, near  Brentford,  who  has  extensive  plantations  of  gooseberries,  finds 
no  remedy  so  effectual  for  getting  rid  of  the  caterpillars  as  the  fingers  and 
thumbs  of  women  and  boys,  applied  diligently  and  duly,  while  any  remain 
on  the  trees.    Yours.  —  Win,  Stowe,    Buckingham,  may  30.  1830. 

Our  correspondent  is  perfectly  correct  in  theory ;  nevertheless,  we  know 
from  experience  that  lime-water  can  be  supersaturated  to  a  certain  degree, 
for  a  short  time,  without  rendering  it  muddy.  —  Cond, 

Mr,  GowetCs  notion  of  Hybrids  (Vol.  I.  p.  70,).  Except  in  a  very  few 
instances,  plants  in  their  native  climate  seldom  produce  any  thine  but  a  fac- 
simile of  tne  parent,  more  true  indeed  than  man  himself,  who,  like  plants 
cultivated  for  experiment,  enjoys  all  that  art  and  nature  can  afford,  thereby 
weakening  or  strengthening  the  parts  so  as  to  produce  the  present  discord- 
ance of  features  that  perviuies  even  a  single  family.— s/no.  Newman,  Royal 
Botanic  Gardens,  MattriOus,  March  12.  1830. 

Finlaysoh's  Harrow  and  Wilkie^s  Brake,  —  Sir,  I  am  compelled  to  agree 
with  Mr.  Wilkie  (Vol.  V.  p.  655.)  that  his  brake  has  a  nearer  resemblance 
to  Finlayson*s  harrow  than  to  any  other  implement  of  the  kind."  This  is 
a  candid  admission  of  Mr.  Wilkie ;  for,  in  truth,  he  has  ingrafted  Finlayson's 
regulator  on  it,  used  his  wheels,  and  inserted  his  tines  s  the  tines,  it  is  true, 
are  placed  in  a  triangular  manner,  like  the  old  Ayrshire  brake  of  the  last 
century.  I  now  come  to  Mr.  Wilkie's  claim  of  originality  of  the  tine  for  his 
late  father :  this  is  a  charge  of  a  more  serious  nature,  and  requires  to  be 
rdfuted.  It  is  now  about  40  years  since  the  Hon.  Admiral  Keith  Stewart 
began  to  cultivate  lands  in  the  parish  of  Muirkirk  j  and,  afler  goin^  through 
the  different  processes  of  draining,  lining,  ploughing,  &c.,  he  finished  by 
harrowing.  "  These  harrow-slices  were,  m  the  next  place,  torn  and  worn 
to  pieces,  by  drawing  across  them  a  ponderous  brake,  having  tines  in  the 
form  of  a  coulter,^*  (British  Farmer,  89.)  This,  I  conceive,  will  be  con- 
sidered as  most  unquestionable  proof  of  the  existence  of  coulter-tines  before 
those  of  Wilkie.  But,  what  is  more,  this  brake  had  the  form  of  an  "  iso- 
sceles triande"  too;  and  had  tines  exactly  like  c,  in  fig.  141.  Vol.  V., 
claimed  by  Mr.  Wilkie.  Again,  the  tine  claimed  by  Mr.  Wilkie,  a  drawing 
of  wluch  he  furnished  for  the  Farmer* s  Magazine  for  1821,  is  not  similar 
to  Finlayson's,  or  that  claimed  for  his  father,  m  your  Magazine ;  but  merely 
a  duck  leg  and  footed  tine,  like  Weir's  cultivator  (represented  in  the  Encydot 
padia  of  Agriculture),  or  the  Norfolk  grubber,  botn  of  which  have  beoi  is 
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use  at  least  15  years.  I  have  now  made  it  evident  that  coulter  tines  have 
been  known  in  Ayrshire  for  40  years,  and  the  duck-footed  ones  for  at  least 
15 :  therefore,  Mr.' Wilkie  might  have  copied  from  those ;  but  my  brother's 
neither  resembles  them  in  appearance  nor  principle.  I  am.  Sir,  &c,  — 
Eoberi  FhUaffSon,    London^  May  20.  1830. 


Art.  VI.    Queries  and  Anstoers, 

Preventive  for  Glass  cracking  in  Greenhouses, — Sir,  May  I  request  you, 
or  one  of  your  correspondents,  to  inform  me  of  a  preventive  for  the  crack- 
ing of  glass  in  green-houses,  from  which  I  was  a  great  sufferer  last  winter, 
aluiough  I  us^  but  Utile  fire,  as  I  presumed  it  must  proceed  from  the 
unequal  temperatiu'e  of  the  external  and  internal  air.  I  was,  however, 
somewhat  staggered  in  my  opinion  by  perceiving  the  breakage  to  be  con- 
fined to  the  upper  (or  roof )  sashes,  and  also  that  it  took  place  when  there 
was  no  artificial  heat  of  any  kind  applied.  —  A  Subscriber,  Farleighy  near 
Maidstone,  Kent,  June  1830. 

We  have  little  doubt  that  the  breakage  in  question  has  been  produced 
by  the  freezing  of  the  water  which,  in  the  case  of  glazing  with  the  usual 
broad  lap,  is  retained  in  the  interstices  of  those  parts  of  the  panes  which 
overlap  each  other.  The  lap  need  never  be  broader  than  a  quarter  of  an 
inch ;  but  where  the  panes  are  not  above  5  in.  wide,  one  eighth  of  an  inch 
is  quite  sufficient.  Half  an  inch  in  roof  sashes,  unless  they  are  placed  at  an 
angle  of  not  less  than  45^,  is  almost  certain  of  producing  breakage,  unless 
the  temperature  within  is  sufiiciently  high  to  prevent  the  water  retained 
between  the  panes  from  fi'eezing.  —  Cond, 

To  destroy  Rats.  (p.  223.)  —  Your  correspondent  may  hunt  them  with 
dogs,  but  i  should  recommend  him  so  to  construct  his  banks,  that  they  shall 
be  shallow  and  with  a  very  gentle  slope  for  about  one  yard  or  so  above  and 
below  the  water  mark,  and  then  to  Macadamise  the  same  with  stones  fiill 
6  in.  thick.  This  will  effectually  prevent  the  rats  doing  harm  to  the  puddle, 
as  it  is  always  between  wind  and  water  where  the  mischief  is  done.— C  B, 
York,  May  5,  1830. 

Wtre-womi  (E^ later  segeits) ;'  in  an- 
swer to  G.  C,  ^ucks. — The  wire-worm 
(Jig-  ^3.)  is  the  E'later  s^etis  of  mo- 
dem entomologists:  it  belongs  to  the 
order  Cole6ptera,  and  passes  succes- 
sively from  the  egg  to  the  state  of  a 
Bmall  worm  larger  (b%  chrysalis  (c), 
and  perfect  insect  (3).  —  Cond, 

A  Weevil  whkh  eats  Fruit  TVees  in 
the  Nursery,  —  Sir,  I  some  time  ago 
noticed  a  communication  by  the  late  Mr. 
Hervey  of  Comber  (Vol.  V.  p.  237.)  respecting  some  insects  that  had  de- 
stroyed his  fruit  trees.  For  the  last  two  years  I  have  been  very  much 
annoyed  with  what  we  consider  the  same  beetle ;  but  as  Mr.  Hervey  did  not 
state  the  mode  in  which  they  went  to  work,  I  have  taken  the  liberty  of  send- 
ing you  a  few  in  a  small  box  by  our  friend,  Mr.  R.  Rodger,  who  is  a  very 
keen  horticulturist.  I  find  them  commence  their  ravages  in  the  months  of 
February  and  March.  As  soon  as  ever  it  gets  dark,  they  leave  the  earth, 
where  they  appear  to  burrow  through  the  day,  and  ascend  to  the  very  top  of 
the  apple  and  pwear  trees,  and  then  turn  their  heads  downwards,  and  eat  off  the 
bark  and  buds  in  a  screw-like  manner,  till  they  reach  the  foot  of  the  tree.  I 
find  them  worst  on  the  trees  I  cut  over  for  dwarfs ;  for,  in  the  course  of  two 
or  three  nights,  they  seldom  leave  a  piece  of  barit  or  buds  for  4  to  6  in,  down. 
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My  nunety  ground  lite  on  the  banks  of  a  small  stream,  and  is  of  a  light 
rich  soil,  about  3  ft.  deep,  under  which  is  a  stratum  of  gravel  from  2  to 
3  ft.  deep,  lyin^  on  a  bed  of  strong  clay.    If  any  of  your  entomologists  can 

fVe  me  a  description  of  the  most  l£ely  way  of  getting  these  insects  destroyed, 
should  esteem  it  a  particular  favour.   I  am.  Sir,  &c.  —  Jo.  Dykes.  Kil- 
mamocky  June  21.  1830« 

The  insects  sent  from  the  Comber  nursery  were  not  a  third  part  of  the 
size  of  those  received  from  Kilmarnock,  and,  as  mentioned  at  the  time, 
they  belong  to  the  JDerm^stes  family.  The  Kilmarnock  insect  is  a  weevil, 
the  Otiorhynchus  notktus  of  Stephens,  Cat.  Brit.  In*,,  p.  172.,  the  Curculio 
vastktor  of  Marsh,  Brit,  Ins.^  p.  300.  It  may  be  said  to  be  without  win^, 
and  what,  in  usual  cases,  are  the  wing  covers,  are  attached  to  the  skm, 
thick  and  hard  like  the  shell  of  a  tortoise.  Lime  water  we  should  think- 
would  have  no  effect  on  thb  insect,  and  a  decoction  of  tobacco  or  monk's- 
hood,  would  be  too  expen^ve.  Water  heated  to  150°  or  160°,  and  applied 
in  the  evenings  after  the  insects  had  come  out,  mieht  possibly  do  sometning. 
In  a  nursery  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Stutgard  me  trees  are  brushed  over 
in  the  winter  time  with  a  mixture  of  co^-dung  and  loam,  to  ffuard  them,  as 
we  were  told,  from  some  species  of  beetle  which  attacked  them  in  the 
spring.   This  plan  might  be  tried. 

Mr.  Rodger,  who  is  mentioned  in  this  communication  as  a  keen  horti- 
culturist," IS  the  landlord  of  the  principal  inn  (the  Turf  Inn)  at  Kilmar- 
nock, to  which  a  garden,  upwards  of  a  Scotch  acre  in  extent,  is  attached, 
and  part  of  k  beautifully  laid  out  as  pleasure-ground  for  the  gratification  of 
guests.  There  is  also  in  the  house  a  small  library,  and  different  London 
newspapers  and  magazines  are  taken  in.  We  mention  these  things  to 
stimulate  others  to  follow  so  excellent  an  example ;  and  we  hope  that  every 
gentleman's  ^dener  will  not  only  trv  to  persuade  the  publicans  and  inn- 
keepers of  his  neighbourhood  to  enlarge  and  improve  their  gardens,  but 
unh  lend  them  his  advice  and  assistance  in  doing  so«  Every  gardener  may 
be  able  to  spare  a  number  of  seeds  and  herbaceous  plants )  and  though  he 
cannot  be  expected  to  spare  trees  or  shrubs,  vet  he  will  do  a  man  who 
knows  little  of  plants  a  great  service  by  giving  him  a  list  of  what  he  ought 
to  purchase  from  the  nurseries.  As  climbers  and  twiners,  Lonicera  flexuosa. 
Wistaria  Conseauana,  Eccremocdrpus  scaber,  Clematis  fldrida,  ^trag^e 
austrlaca ;  as  wall  trees  and  shrubs,  Chimon&nthus  fraerans,  Mi^61ta  pur- 
piffCBL  and  consplcua,  P^rus  japdnica,  Boaa,  odorkta,  rfois^ttta,  Boursa^lt^ 
Grevfllf,and  Drumm6ndt;  as  bush  shrubs,  JTibiscus  syrlacus  (all  the  varieties), 
A'tbutas  Unhdo,  AUcuba  jap6nica,  Fibumum  pyrifblhim,  Photinia  gl^ra 
iZhododendron,  Azalea,  Andromeda,  raccinium,and  D&phne,  several  species 
of  each ;  as  trees,  P^rua  spectabilis,  /^unus  Mahdleb  virgini^a,  Amelan>' 
'cMer  canadensis,  Halesia  tetrdptera,  Cereis  iSiliqu4strum,  ^ckcia  glutinosa, 
Chttae^gus  Oxyadintha  coccinea ;  besides  the  commoner  showy  things ;  may 
and  might  ornament  every  publican's  garden  and  house-front  south  of  In- 
verness. Mr.  Rodgers  has  a  particular  plan  of  growing  celery,  of  which  he 
has  written  an  account  that  will  appear  m  our  next.  —  Cond. 

The  JSayingt  at  to  Bees  (p.  223.)  nave  been  current  in  Essex  so  long  as 
I  can  remember,  and,  as  I  am  informed,  from  time  immemorial.  D,  French, 
Harlowey  AprU  26.  1830. 

The  ^rt  of  Plants.  —  Sir,  Can  any  of  your  readers  give  a  physiological 
reason  for  the  sport  of  plants.  I  sowed  the  seeds  of  a  cockscomb  plant 
which  was  of  a  most  beautiful  crimson  colour,  and  several  of  the  plants 
showed  yellow  flowers,  though  I  had  carefully  removed  those  that  were 
yellow  the  year  before,  previously  to  their  formmg  any  pollen  ?  Yours,  &c. 
—  W.  S.  Buckingham^  May  31.  1830. 

Stools  of  Ash  Coppice. —  Having  observed,  in  cutting  down  coppice- wood, 
that  occasionally  an  ash  stub  was  to  be  met  with  that  did  not  snoot  forth 
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again,  although  apparently  perfectly  healthy  and  vigorous,  I  have  been 
imiuced  to  grub  up  several,  after  waiting  two  years  to  see  the  result.  Can 
you  assign  any  cause  as  well  as  remedy  for  it  ?  —  A  Subicriber,  *FarUigk^ 
near  Maidstone,  Kent,  June  24.  1830. 

A  Blight  amongst  the  Oaks,  —  Sir,  If  you,  or  some  of  your  numerous  cor- 
respondents, can  satisfy  my  curiosity  on  the  following  points,  you  will  much 
oblige  a  subscriber  to  your  Magazine :  —  Whether  a  blight  amongst  the 
oaks-  has  been  observed  throughout  the  kingdom  the  last  two  springs. 
Whether  it  has,  as  in  the  east  of  Sussex,  been  peculiar  to  some  districts. 
What  is  the  hame  of  the  insect  whose  caterpillar  causes  such  destruction 
amongst  the  oaks,  Whether  it  is  the  same  as  the  caterpillar  that  destroys 
the  leav^  of  ^e  quickset  hedges  and  the  gooseberry.  What  is  the  cause 
of  some  oaks  remaining  uninjured  in  the  midst  of  groups  that  are  stripped 
of  their  leaves  and  young  shoots.  Wliether  the  trees  are  permanently 
injured,  or  only  checked  in  their  growth  for  one  year.  Any  other  inform- 
ation that  can  be  given  on  tiie  subject  will  be  valued,  I  am.  Sir,  &c,  — 
Quercus.    June  If,  1830. 

7%e  Eucal^tus,  of  which  a  specimen  iras  sent  us  by  H.  J.  H.,  with  a 
fecniest  to  know* its  name  and  culture,  is  an  AustnUn  genus  of  the  natural 
order  Jliyrtkceae,  easily  known  by  its  dotted  leaves.  There  we  a  ijreat 
many  species,  but  few  of  them  defined,  so  that  the  whole  fiunily  is  in  a 
'  state  of  confusion.  In  their  native  countries  they  form  the  most  gieantic  of 
the  timber  trees,  but  in  Britain  they  are  generally  kept  in  a  ereen^house  or 
pit,  and  have  not  yet  flowered.  They  are  easily  propagated  by  cuttii^,are 
much  hardier  than  the  common  myrtle,  grow  freely  in  any  soil,  and  tnough 
they  are  killed  down  to  the  &;round  most  winters,  when  planted  in  the  open 
air,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  ^they  seldom  fail  to  spring  up  again. 
With  Mrs.  H.,  at  Belfast,  in  the  south  of  Ireland,  and  in  Devonshire,  we 
have  no  doubt  they  would  attain  the  size  of  forest  trees.  —  Cond, 

file  JbllovAng  Species  of  Trts  are  still  wanting  in  my  collection  :  Pns 
Hvida  Sweet,  longifl6ra  Sweet,  flav^cens,  flavfssmia,  iberica,  gr&ciHs,  longf- 
spatha  ^.  M.,  ventricosa  Pall,  Itin,,  torn.  iii.  t.  b.  f.  1.,  tenuifolia.  Pall,  Itm,^ 
tom.iii.  t.c.  f,  1.,  and  lacustris  NuttaU,  I  shall  be  obliged  to  you  if,  in  a 
future  Number,  you  would  direct  the  attention  of  nurserymen  to  these 
plants,  and  also  give  me  any  information  regarding  Z^ilium  pulch^lum  lately 
mtroduced  bv  Messrs,  Young.  I  hope  you  will  continue  to  insert  the  new 
plant^  introduced  by  these  gentlemen,  whose  exertions  in  the  cultivation 
and  introduction  ot  new  and  rare  plants  deserve  the  gratitude  of  every 
zealous  botanist,    David  Falconar,   Carlowrie,  near  EdSdmrgh,  June  24. 

Hybrid  Melons,  —  My  object  in  addressing  you  now  is  to  call  yonr  atten- 
tion to  what  I  conceive  an  anomaly  in  good  gardening,  and  which  I  have 
met  with,  in  several  instances,  this  summer,  in  the  gardens  of  the  nobility ; 
and  that  is,  the  cucumbers,  melons,  gourds,  and  pumpkins,  all  growing  in  the 
Same  space,  and,  in  fact,  fast  approximating.  Now,  I  am  persuaded  that 
strange  hybridous  productions  must  be  the  result  of  this.  What  flavour  can 
these  melons  be  expected  to  acquire  ?  It  is  true,  according  to  present  im- 
pressions, when  size  only  seems  a  desideratum,  the  object  will  be  fully 
attuned.  I  hope  to  see  this  remariced  upon  in  your  next  Number,  by  your- 
self or  some  of  your  able  coadjutors.  —  P,  Lauder*    Cardiff',  June,  1830. 

We  believe  that  the  melon  will  not  mule  with  either  the  cucumber  or  the 
pumpkin ;  but  every  gardener  knows  the  dkficulty,  where  difierent  sorts  of 
Inelons  are  groMrn  m  the  same  melon-ground,  of  preventing  their  muling. 
Possibly,  however,  all  the  Qicurbitaceas  may  miue :  we  shall  be  glad  to 
learn  the  experience  of  others  on  this  subject.  —  Cond, 

Ants'  on  Melon  Plants. —  Sir,  I  should  wish  much  to  have  your-  own 
opinion  as  to  whether  ants  are  iniurious  to  the  growth  of  melon  plants 
When  they  abound  very  numerously  in  the  frames;  and  what  is. the  best 
method  for  getting  rid  of  them  Constant  Reader.    May  4.  1830. 
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They  are  generally  considered  injoriouB;-  but  a  toad  or  two,  if  put  in 
the  frajxies,  will  soon  devour  them.  —  Cond, 

Seeds  of  ike  following  Species  and  Varieties  of  the  Melon  Family  are 
wanted  by  a  correspondent,  a  private  gentleman,  who  is  devoting  himseif 
to  the  culture  of  ^curbit^eae.  They  may  be  addressed  to  J.  €.  K.,  and 
left  with  Mr.  Charlwood,  Russell  Street,  Covent  Garden,  who  will  pay  for 
them. 

Melons  named  in  Encyc,  cf  Gard.^  Montague  Cantaloup,  Early  Golden 
Cantaloup,  Smooth  Scarlet-fleshed  Cantaloup,  Fair's  Romana,  Oval  Ro* 
mana,  Small  Portugal  or  Dormer,  Black  Portugal  or  Galloway,  Dampsha, 
Salonica,  Sweet  Melon  of  Ispahan,  Polignac. 

Melons  menHoned  by  Abercrombie  and  others.  Musk  oblong  ribbed  netted, 
Obionff  smooth-rinded.  Round  smooth  green-rinded,  Round  white-rinded. 

Melons  named  in  Hdrtus  Kewensis,  Early  Leopard,  Bosse's  Early  Rock. 

Melons  brought  to  England  by  Dr.  Walsh.    Round  snow-white  Gourd, 
from  Constantinople,  and  an  extremely  delicate  Melon  from  Angora. 

Melons  grown  by,  or  FruUs  tent  to,  the  Horticultural  Society,  Hewson^s 
Emperor,  a  new  variety,  ten  sorts  of  Persian  Melon,  Daree  or  Datee  Per- 
sian Melon,  Sir  Gore  Ouseley's  Persian  Melon,  Melon  d*Ananos,  Gurmuck, 
Smooth  Valparaiso. 

Melons  grown  by  the  Ilorticuliural  Society.    S3n*ian  Cucumber,  Napal 
Cucumber,  weighing  12  lb..  Fluted  Cucumber  from  China. 

Miscellaneous  Melons.  Zatte  small  round  Melon,  Surinam,  Melksham, 
WiUox*s  Fame,  Purvis's  netted  Romana,  Wimbledon,  Green-flesh,  small 
American  Nutm^. 

Various  Species  of  Cucwrbitdcece.  Cucumis  Ch^te,  or  Broad-leaved  Egyp- 
tian ;  C.  prophetkrum,  with  green  and  yellow  stripes,  bitter ;  C.  africiUius ; 
C.  acutingulus,  common,  eatable ;  C.  muricitus ,  C.  pubescens ;  C.  indicus 
atri^tus ;  C.  anguinus ;  C  maculatus ;  C.  operculatus ;  C.  JSIat^um,  not  the  " 
Mom6rdica.  C^curbita  umbellkta;  C.  hispida;  C.  mammeikta.  Luffa 
foe^'tida.  Mel6thria  p^ndula,  fruit  the  size  of  an  olive.  Mom6rdica  Chardntia. 
Lufa  muricata,  senegal4n8is,operculata,cylfndrica,  trifoHta,  pedktf^  lanata, 
echinkta,  diof ca,  spicata.  Sicvos  parviflora,  vitifolia,  laciniata.  Trichos&n- 
thes  sdft)ra,  foetidlssima,  nervifolia,  caudata,  cucumdnna,  tricuspid^ta,  pilosa, 
tuberdsa,  laciniata.  Any  of  the  genus  Bryonia.  Any  other  varieties  of 
Melons  or  Cucurintaceae  which  may  be  considered  new  or  scarce,  or  not 
likely  to  have  been  known  to  me,  will  be  highly  acceptable.  I  am  more 
than  any  thing  desirous  of  the  Cikcumis  Chate.  —  J.  C,  K,  Levant  Lodge, 
near  Worcester,  June  2».  1830. 

Failure  of  early  Charlton  Peas. —  Sir,  In  answer  to  your  worthy  cor- 
respondent Pisum,  I  beg  leave  to  state  it  as  my  firm  opimon,  that  the 
Charlton  peas  were,  notwithstanding  the  philosophical  remarks  of  the 
seedsman,  old  seed.  I  admit  that  the  Chariton  is  a  more  tender  pea  than 
many  of  the  Hotspurs,  as  I  have  had  them  cut  off  by  late  spring  frost, 
when  other  sorts  have  sufiered  but  slightly ;  but  I  never  knew  them  fiedl  of 
coming  up  when  other  sorts  would  come.  It  is  probable  that  those  sown 
on  the  13th  of  January  might  fail ;  but  those  sown  on  the  6th  of  February, 
from  the  favourable  account  nven  of  the  soil,  and  the  weather  which  fol- 
lowed, I  feel  convinced,  would  not  have  failed  had  the  seed  been  good :  at 
the  same  time,  I  am  far  from  saying  that  the  seedsman  knew  them  to  be 
old  seed.  However,  I  would  recommend  to  Pisum,  always,  in  future,  to 
sow  a  few  seeds  of  all  his  principal  crops  in  small  pots,  one  of  each  sort, 
and  place  them  in  a  vinery  (if  he  have  one),  or  hot-bed  at  work,  or  even 
window  of  a  dwelling-house.  This  is  the  test  by  which  I  always  trv  my 
seeds ;  and  if,  by  chance,  I  have  had  them  fail  in  tne  ground,  and  could  pro- 
duce the  specimen  in  the  pot,  it  has  saved  the  credit  of  the  seedsman,  and 
of  myself.   I  always  sow  th&n  the  same  day  in  the  pots  as  I  tow  in  the 
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ground  for  a  crop.  I  am.  Sir,  yours,  &c.  —  2>.  French*  Herrlowe,  April  26. 
1830. 

Butter  from  the  Milk  of  a  Cow  fed  Mh  Turmps.  —  Sir,  At  p.  368.,  I  find 
a  statement  upon  the  subject  of  the  taste  of  butter  from  turnips.  1  have 
found  that  this  disagreeable  taste  may  be  prevented  in  two  ways  :  the  one; 
by  pouring  boiling  hot  water  into  the  bowa,  to  the  quantity  of,  say,  a. pint, 
simultaneously  with  the  milk,  afler  milking.  I  know  this  to  be  effective; 
The  other  is,  by  dissolving  an  ounce  of  nitre  in  a  pint  of  water ;  and,  accord- 
ing to  the  size  of  the  cream-pots  or  reserves,  put  in  a  quantity  (say  one  fourth 
of  a  pint)  to  the  cream  from  three  good  cows  in  a  week,  but  to-be  put  into  the 
cream-pots,  &c.  before  the  cream.  What  the  rationale  of  the  action  in  either 
case  may  be,  I  leave  to  the  chemist.  I  know  that  either  (but,  in  preference, 
the  first)  will  effect  the  purpose.  At  the  same  time,  I  should  say,  that 
although  hot  water  may  quicken  the  process  of  churning,  when  put  into  the 
chum,  it  has  a  very  detrimental  effect  on  the  quality  of  the  butter  i  I  think, 
worse  than  the  turnip.  I  am.  Sir,  &c.  —  J»  Clarke,  Dodworthy  near  Beams- 
ley,  June  3. 1830. 

Work  on  Cider-vnaking ;  in  answer  to  A  Subscriber,  June  24. 1830.  — 
The  best  directions  for  makingcider,  we  should  suppose,  may  be  found  in 
Lardner's  Ct/clopcedia,  vol.  i.  of  Domestic  Economy.  There  is  also  Crockei^s 
Art  of  Making  Cider y  12mo,  1799 ;  and  excellent  directions  are  contained  in 
ICnight's  Treatise  on  the  Apple  and  Pear,  On  the  whole,  we  think  Lard- 
ner's  volume  the  most  complete  and  scientific.  ^  Coitd, 

South  American  Clover,  —  A  fHend  gave  me  some  seeds  last  year,  which 
he  called  South  American  clover.  I  sowed  them  last  spring :  the  plants 
are  now  upwards  of  4  ft;  high,  and  will  reach  10  f^.  It  is  more  like  a 
Medic^go  uucem)  than  clover ;  and  the  seeds  have  the  exact  smell  of  the 
Anthox&nttium  odor^tum.  I  have  not  seen  the  flower :  perhaps  it  is  known 
and  cultivated  by  some  of  your  readerst  I  am,  Sir,  yours,  i&c.  —  W,  S, 
Buckingham,  May  3h  1830. 
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May  18.  —  Read,  On  the  cultivation  of  Epiphytes  of  the  Orchis  tribe ; 
by  John  Lindley,  Esq.  F.R.S.  &c..  Assist.  Sec.  Account  of  the  Method  of 
obtaining  vei'y  early  crops  of  Green  Peas ;  by  Thos.  A;  ICnight,  Esq.  F.R.S. 
&c.,  President. 

Exhibited,  A  dish  of  forced  Cherries,  atid  a  forced  Cherry  tree^  from 
Mr.  B.  Law  of  Northampton.  A  branch  of  Hawthorn,  which,  having  been 
cut  from  the  root,  in  a  hedge-row,  had,  nevertheless,  continued  to  vegetate 
for  sevend  years.  It  appeared  to  have  been  naturally  inarched  upon  a 
neighbouring  plant.  It  was  exhibited  by  Mr.  Wallis,  residing  at  Mrs.  Be- 
renger's,  Streatham,  Surrey.  A  bundle  of  Asparagus,  consisting  of  126 
heads,  weighing  28  lbs.,  from  Mr.  Wm.  Robert  Grayson; 

Alsoyfi-om  the  Garden  of  the  Soaety,  Asparagus  blanched  in  tubes,  and 
also  grown  in  the  common  way ;  Scarlet  Brazilian  Pineapple.  Flowers  of 
Zrupinus  polyphyllus,  littoralis,  tomentdsus  van,  omatus,  ahd  arbastus; 
Collinstagrandiflora ;  ilffmulus  moschatus,  luteus,  luteus  var.  rivulkris,  and 
gutt^tus ;  Papaver  nudicaCile  var. ;  i76sa  Binkstt?  lutea  and  &lba,  Drum- 
mond's  Thornless  Rose,  Double  Scotch  Roses  var.,  new  Dutch  Azaleas, 
common  Red  Hawthorn,  Oatae^gus  Oxyac4utha  rdsea  sup^rba ;  ^'sculus 
flava,  JE,  Pkyia,  parviflora,  and  rosea  ;  Thermdpsis  fabacea,  single  yellow 
Scotch  Rose,  Pentstemon  Scouleri  and  glaucus,  Ptedma  officinalis  atro- 
rikbens,  Albicans,  camescens,  and  rubra,  P,  albifldra  tatluica,  uniffdra,  ery- 
throstfgma,  camescens,  paucifldra,  and  tatirica  (semidouble),  P,  parad<Sxa 
fimbriata,  TelHma  grandiflora. 
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June  \: —  Read,  Account  of  a  new  Cherry,  called  the  Early  Purple 
Guigne;  by  Mr.  B.  Thompson.  On  the  cultivation  of  the  Strawberry ;  by 
Mr.  John  Fairbaim,  F.H.S.  On  a  Method  of  forcing  Cherry  Trees ;  by  Mr. 
B.  Law  of  Northampton. 

ExfMted.  Seven  sorts  of  Pelargoniums,  from  Mr.  Russell  of  Battersea. 
A  beauti^l  hybrid  Cactus,  from  the  Comte  de  Vandes. 

Alto  J  from  the  Garden  of  the  Society,  Early  Purple  Ouigne  Cherry,  from 
a  standard,  and  from  a  west  wall ;  early  May  Cherry,  from  a  standard,  and 
V  from  a  south  wall ;  early  Mayduke  Cherry,  from  a  standard ;  Trinidad 

Pine-apple.  Flowers  of  R6^  indica  superba,  mkjor,  Fras^t,  and  saneulnea^ 
R.  Champneyana,  and  L'Heritieriaiuz,  Rose  de  Lisle,  Boursault,  Watts*8 
Climbing  Chma,  and  Drummond's  Thomless,  Double  Scotch  Roses,  Gar- 
den Roses,  Double  White  Rockets,  ilfimulus  moschatus,  Xuphius  poly- 
phyllus,  L,  tomentosus  var.,  Clarkia  pulchella,  Eschscholtzta  califdrnica, 
Papaver  nudicaule  var.,  P,  J?hsB^as  var.  double,  Pentstemon  ovatus,  P.  con- 
fertus ;  Pseonia  albiflora,  Wbitleji,  P.  a.  Reevessa  ,*  Robinta  hlspida  arbdrea, 
iSpiree^a  Aruncus  americanus,  Chinese  Sweetbriar,/^ris  var.,  FaJeridna  rubra, 
Ferbena  pulchella,  CoUinsu?  grandiflora,  Eriophyllum  csespitosum,  Mule 
Phik* 

June  15*  —  Exhibited,  Seedling  Azaleas-,  from  the  Earl  of  Caernarvon. 
Double  Sempervirens  Rose,  and  La  Tourterelle  Rose,  from  Mr.  James 
Young,  F.  H.  S.  Caprifblium  pub^scens,  from  R.  Barclay,  Esq«  F.H.  S.  Cy- 
prip^dium  spectabile,  from  Mr.  W.  Malcolm,  F.HiS.  Cactus  speciosissima, 
from  Mr.  Henry  Groom,  F.H.  S.  A  collection  of  Pinks,  from  Mr.  T.  Hogg  of 
PaddingtoUi  A  model  of  a  Wheel  Water-engine,  by  Mr.  Siebe,  the  inventor. 

AliOfjfrom  the  Garden  of  the  Society,  Flowers  of  Combr^tum  purpiireura, 
Cotoneaster  frfgida,  Qiiisqualis  indica,  Camp4nulacrenata;  Paeonia  Hikmei^ 
Reev^n,  and  fragrans ;  Pentstemon  diffusus,  ovatus,  and  venCistus ;  i/upinus 
tomentdsus  var.,  and  l^pidus;  Terb^na  pulchella;  P^paver  i^hs^as  (double^, 
and  nudicaule ;  Eschschbltzia  c&lif6rmca,  Cidrkra  pulchella.  Brown's  Mule 
Pink,  Double  White  Rocket ;  JIffmulus  likteus,  luteus  rivulkris,  moscluU 
tus|  and  guttatus ;  Bulbous  Iris,  Garden  Roses ;  i?6sa  ruga,  Champney- 
dnoy  fndica  sanguf nel^  rubra,  nigra,  and  sup^ba ;  Azalea  triumphans ; 
i26sa  perpetua  Lindleyt,  sinensis  mkjor;  i7ubus  ^cticus,  hybricl  Rose 
de  Bengal;  double  Ayrshire  Roses,  viz.  Elegans,  Countess  of  Leven,  and 
Perthshire;  standard  Roses,  viz.  Ninon  de  TEnclos,  Arethuse,  Mademoiselle 
de  Bourdeaux,'GracieQse,  Miaulis,  Caroline  Michel,  Delicatesse  deBizarre^ 
Mordaunt  de  Launey,  Reine  d'Espagne,  Duchesse  d' Angoul^me,  Duchesse 
de  Montebello,  Georgienne  de  Lafay,  Ranoncule  rouge,  Poniatowski;  iZdsa 
indica  minor,  sempeHlorens  ven6sta,  and  indica  onemoneflora.  Fruits  of 
Knight's  Early  Black  Cherry,  the  Elton,  the  Mayduke  (from  a  standard^ 
Guigne  Grosse  Noire,  Bowyer's  Early  Heart ;  Keen's  seedling  Strawberry^ 
Grove  End  Scarlet,  Duke  of  Kent's  Scarlet,  Roseberry  Scarlet,  Nairn  s 
Scarlet,  Red  Wood,  Dudson  Hou.se  Scarlet,  Scone  Scarlet,  and  Hudson's 
Bay  Scarlet. 

June  21. —  The  sale  of  the  duplicates  in  the  library,  and  of  some  draw*> 
ings,  took  place  this  day,  at  Wheatley  and  Co.'s  rooms,  Piccadilly.  There 
were  not  many  books,  and  they  did  not  fetch  much.  The  drawmgs  were 
not  numerous :  among  them  was  a  collection  of  flowers,  exquisitely  painted 
by  Miss  Lee,  only  daughter  of  the  joint  founder,  with  Mr.  Kennedy,  of  the 
Hammersmith  nurseiy,  and  presented  to  the  Society  by  her  brother,  the 
father  of  the  present  Messrs.  Lee.  We  cannot  but  lament  that  such  a  col- 
lection should  have  been  sold,  not  only  from  the  respect  which  we  feel  for 
the  family  of  Lee,  but  because  we  think  this  circumstance  enough  to  dis- 
courage any  one  from  making  similar  presents  to  the  Society  m  future. 
The  rejection  of  our  Magazine  (Vol.  V.  p.  86.)  was  nothing  to  it. 

July  6.  —  Read,  Account  of  a  new  variety  of  Plum ;  by  T.  A.  Kn^t) 
Esq.  F.ii.S.  &c.,  President. 
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ExMHted,  Geoige  tlie  Fourth  Heartsease,  and  Salvia  cardmalis,  from 
Mr.  SflrerlocL  Kew  Cos  Lettuce,  from  Mr.  H.  Silverlock.  Seedling  Straw- 
berries, from  Jos.  Lachlan,  Esq.  F.H.S.  Cucumis  ^ngikia,  or  Sirake  Cu- 
cumber, frtMn  Mr.  S.  Wilson. 

•  Jko^fromtheGiirdenoftheSocieti^.  Flowers  of  Escbsch61tzia  calif6mica ; 
CSnoth^  h/brida,  Lincueyarui,  odoriita  new  var.,  specidsa,  Fras^',  spMn- 
dens,  gla6ca  var.,  and  fruticdsa ;  Pett^nia  nyctaginiflora,  Calceolaria  arach- 
nofdea,  Crf lia  capitata,  Valeriana  ri^bra,  Pentstemon  digitalis  and  pulch^llus, 
Clarkta  pulchella,  Papayer  nudicaule  and  iShas^as,  Ferb^na  MeUndret  and 
pnlch^Ua,  Sweetwilliams,  Silbie  compacta.  Clematis  fi^rida  ^double),  «7as- 
minum  revoliktum,  Oeipr^f^lium  sempervlrens,  Periploca  grae^ca,  Hodickfa 
bicolor,  iSfida  malyaefl6ra ;  RbeA  Champneyoiui,  semperfl6rens  pallavicma, 
.  and  moschata  nCvea ;  Belle  Aurore  Rose,  iNinon  de  TEndos  standard  Rose, 
Octavie  coerelle,  Ar^huse,  Due  d'Angouleme,  Miaulis,  Rouge  Admirable, 
Caroline  Michel,  Charles  Auguste,  Bizarre  de  la  Chine,  Lucelle  Dubours, 
Belle  Hel^ne,  Proserpine, -D^licatesse  Bizarre,  Pamy,  Hybrid  du  Luxem- 
bourg, Belle  Th^r^e,  i?6sa  Mfera  grandiildra.  Due  d' Orleans,  Georgienne 
Lafay,  Duchesse  de  Montebello,  (%mbre  d'Autreuil,  Poniatowski.  Fruit 
of  Peaches ;  Downton  Cherry ;  Gooseberries,  the  Green  Walnut,  Small 
Oreen,  Pigeon's  Egg,  Rough  Red,  Early  Sulphur,  Yellow  Champagne, 
Early  Royal  George,  Monck's  Charles  Fox,  Woodward's  Whitesmith, 
Capper's  Bonny  Lass,  Andrew's  Nelson's  Wavers,  and  Bamfort's  Golden 
Purse ;  Strawberries,  the  Downton,  Old  Pine  or  Carolina,  Grove  End 
Scarlet,  Black  Roseberry,  Elton  Seedline,  Southborough ;  Raspberries,  the 
•Bamet,  Bromley  Hill,  Spring  Grove,  and  Woodward's  Red  Globe. 

•  July  7.  —  The  sale  of  certain  plants  took  place  this  day,  at  the  Chiswick 
garden.  The  plants  were  chiefly  stove  shrubs,  camellias,  pine-apples,  pines, 
and  araucarias.  The  pine-apole  plants  went  off  at  good  prices,  to  private 
individuals;  the  Pini  Douglasti,  of  which  there  were  103  plants,  were 
purchased  by  Messrs.  Malcolm,  Knight,  Tate,  and  Loddiges ;  the  P.  pon- 
derdsse,  230  plants,  by  Knight,  Malcoun,  Lee,  Whitley,  Tate,  and  Van  Eden ; 
the  Araucdrke  imbricates,  100  plants,  by  Knight,  Henderson,  Ronalds,  Tate^ 
Lee,  Colville,  Brown  of  Slou^,  Loddiges,  Malcolm,  and  Van  Eden.  We 
give  the  names  of  the  purchasers,  that  amateurs  may  know  where  to  apply  for 
plants.  These  pines,  the  camellias,  and  the  stove  plants,  brought  fair  pnces ; 
and  upwards  of  300/.  were  thus  obtained. 

July  15.  —  The  garden  looks  fresh  and  beautiful,  in  consequence  of  the 
late  rams  and  the  present  heat.  It  is  in  better  order  than  it  was  last  year 
at  this  time,  thoueti  there  are  not  nearly  so  manv  men ;  because,  then,  the 
head  gardener  had  no  heart  to  do  any  thine,  llie  air,  in  some  places,  is 
«cent^  with  ilff  mulus  mosch^tus,  a  plant  as  nardy  and  of  as  rapid  growth  as 
•duckweed;  and  invaluable  for  shady  situations,  or  wherever  a  musky  fragrance 
is  desirable.  JC&thyrus  califdmicus,  a  perennial  with  pods  almost  as  large 
as  those  of  the  common  grey  pea,  and  with  leaves  and  haulm  altogether 
resembling  it,  deserves  a  trial  from  amateur  agriculturists.  It  is,  doubtless, 
hardy  enough  for  the  coldest  parts  of  Scotland,  and  would  thrive  well  in 
Ireland.  It  appears  to  seed  fireely.  We  may  notice,  as  a  circumstance  pro-^ 
mising  important  results,  that  three  plants  of  the  bamboo,  imported  nom 
India,  and  planted  in  a  bog  in  the  arboretum,  have  stood  out  four  winters. 
It  is  true  they  have  not  grown  much,  but  that  may  be  owing  to  their  not 
yet  being  sufficiently  established :  a  bamboo,  when  it  does  grow,  throws  out 
shoots  of  many  feet  or  yards  in  length,  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks,  and 
then  stops.  To  do  this,  it  must  first  be  firmly  established  at  the  roots.  Our 
corre«pondent  Causidicus  (p.  827.^  must  be  gratified  at  this  circumstance. 
The  Citron  des  Cannes  pear  and  the  early  white  Croflon  apple  are  just 
about  ripe.  The  process  of  naming  all  the  plants,  fruit  trees,  and  culinaiy 
vegetri^les,  is  going  on  rapidly.   The  tallies  are  of  cast-iron,  about  13  in. 
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long,  with  an  oval  head  4  in.  by  2^  in. ;  the  plate  of  metal  is  of  oiye  tuiiibnn 
thickness  of  one  fourth  of  an  inch,  with  a  small  rib  on  the  back  of  the  stem 
to  strei^hcn  it.  The  tallies  are  thus  very  light  and  strong.  They  are  de- 
livered in  London,  by  the  Carron  Company,  at  the  rate  of  21/.  2#.  3<2.  per 
ton,  which  contains  about  2000  tallies.  This  is  something  more  than  2\d. 
each,  and  the  painting  and  lettering  cost  3^.  each.'  It  is  incomparably 
more  agreeable  to  walk  about  the  garden  alone,  and  learn  the  names  of 
every  thing  from  these  labels,  than  have  them  told  by  an  attendant;  who, 
even  if  he  pronounces  them  properly,  can  seldom  impress  them  on  a 
stranger's  memory.  The  truth  is,  that  all  scientific  names,  like  the  words 
of  a  foreign  language,  to  be  understood  and  remembered,  must  be  seen. 

We  wish  we  could  see  a  banning  made  tQ  the  alteration  of  this  garden, 
cu:cording  to  our  plan,  or  to  any  other  equally  good :  it  would  then  be  our 
duty,  as  it  would  be  our  pleasure,  to  support  the  Society  by  every  means 
in  our  power,  short  of  that  indiscriminate  iqjprobadon  which,  we  trust,  we 
shall  never  so  far  forget  ourselves  as  to  bestow  upon  any  body  of  men.  If  it 
be  alleged  that  there  is  not  money  enough  to  commence  operaticMi8,that  is  not 
a  sufficient  excuse  for  neglecting  to  enquire  whether  they  oujg;ht  to  be  com*' 
menced  if  there  were  money ;  and,  if  our  plan  or  any  other  is  approved  of, 
to  state  that  it  would  be  earned  into  execution,  say  af  the  rate  of^ an  eighth, 
a  sixth,  or  a  iburth  part  in  a  year,  till  completed.  If  this  WCTe  done,  and 
tbe  public  saw  any  thing  like  earnestness  in  reformation  and  improvement, 
we  have  not  a  doubt  that  abundance  of  money  would  be  forthcoming. 
We  wish  Mr.  Bentham  and  Mr.  Lindley  were  as  much  attached  to  lana- 
Bcape-gardenmg  as  they  are  to  botany ;  we  should  then  have  no  fear  for  the 
result.  In  the  mean  time,  we  shall  keep  the  subject  before  our  readers, 
and  continue  to  hope.  —  Cond, 
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FULBAM  Nursery,  June  27. — The  bloom  of  roses  here,  as  at  Mr.  Lee's* 
is  remarkably  fine ;  V^ta,  a  brilliant  scarlet,  is  decidedly  the  most  con- 
spicuous. Li  the  Cold-pits  we  observed  a  large  stock  of  eood  plants  of 
Achaa,  JuHbrUtm,  Chimon&nthus  fra^ans,  and  some  other  shrubs  f^om  the 
south  of  France ;  and  we  hope  this  description  of  intercourse  between 
French  and  English  nurserymen  will  increase.  We  noticed  also,  what  we 
do  not  recollect  to  have  seen  in  any  nursery  before,  plants  of  Zixiphus 
vulgaris,  received  from  Genoa.  This  shrub  is  frequent  as  a  hedge  plant  in 
the  north  of  Italy,  and  its  dried  fruit  is  as  common  at  the  dessert  at  Milan 
and  Genoa,  as  almonds  or  filberts  are  in  London.  The  jujube  has  never  been 
fairly  tried  in  this  country  as  a  hardy  fruit  tree :  it  attains  the  size  of  the 
common  hawthora ;  the  firnit  is  oval,  about  the  size  of  an  olive,  red  when 
ngfdy  with  an  oval  stone  within,  and  is  of  an  a^eeable  sweetness,  fresh,  or 
dried  like  raisins.  The  jujube  is  spnerally  kept  in  a  frame,  but  we  have  little 
doubt  thatii^  would  succeed  in  a  warm  dry  situation  against  a  wall,  at  least 
as  well  as  the  Japan  quince,  pomegranate,  and  olive  trees ;  these  also 
ought  to  be  much  more  common  in  our  ^dens  than  they  are. 

Mr,  Krd^ht,  of  the  Exotic  Nwneryy  Eang's  Road,  has  become  the  pur- 
chaser, at,  It  is  said,  l^OOA,  of  the  seeds  and  plants  brought  home  m>m 
Australia  by  Mr.  Robert.  Bsater.  The  curious  in  botany  and  elotic  cul- 
ture, both  m  this  country  and  on  the  Continent,  will  look-  with  anxious 
expectation  for  the  new  productions  contained  in  this  collection.  Mr.  Baxter 
informed  us  that  he  had  added  sixty  species  to  the  natural  order  ProteocwK^. 
—  Cond* 
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Epsom  Nursery.  —  New  or  rare  plants  which  have  flowered  from  Feb.  to 
June :  — 

Class  1.  DICOTYLEDO  NEiE. 

Subclass  1.  TUALAMIFLO^RiB. 

Ord.  "BLanunculacea.  —  Trib.  2.  Ancmone€B.  Anemone  {Dec^  PuIsaiWa, 
-^Nuttalliana  DeCk  A  hardy  perennial,  flowering  in  March.  Flowers  pale 
piuple:  prefers  peat;  division. —  Trib.  3.  Ranunculets.  iZanunculus  (C 
Bauh,)  cortusae/o/tttf  Willd.  A  native  of  the  Island  of  Teneriffe,  found 
growing  in  the  fissures  of  rocks :  here  it  is  a  frame  perennial.  Its  ample, 
cordately  reniform,  lobed  leaves,  and  beautiful  yellow  flowers,  render  this  a 
very  ornamental  species.  Flowers  from  April  to  June.  Division. — Ficaria 
{Dill,)  ranunciilina  var.  2.  pdllida«  Remarkable  for  its  pale  yellow  flowers, 
which,  af):er  being  exp^anded  for  a  few  days,  become  almost  white.  — Trib.  4. 
HelltbdrecB*  Aquilegia  (Toum.)  glanduldsa  Fisch.  Sweet's  B.  F.  G.  n.s. 
t.  55.  This  beautiful  species  has  passed  invariably,  in  the  ^dens,  as  A. 
alpina :  but  that  is  a  very  different  plant,  the  petals  of  which  are  blue ; 
wnereas,  on  the  contrary,  the  species  in  question  has  cream-coloured  petals, 
blue  at  the  base  onlv.  Both  species,  with  A*  sibirica,  are  extremely 
beautiful,  meriting  a  place  in  every  collection*  They  grow  with  the  greatest 
luxuriance  in  peat  j  seeds. 

ZHUenmcesR,  Trib.  2.  Dillenead.  Canddllea  (Labil.)  cuneif6rmis  Labil. 
B.M.  t.  2711. 

Berberideae.  Berberit  (L.)  fasciculata  <SS}iu,  B.  M.  t.  2396.  ilquifolium 
Pwrthy  r^ns  LmdU  Bot.  Reg.  1. 1176.,  glumkceum  Spreng.  The  species  of 
Berberis  here  adverted  to  are  remarkable  for  their  evergreen  pinnated  fo- 
liase,  and  subfascicled  racemes  of  elegant  yellow  flowers :  flowering  in  March 
and  April.  Here  they  flower  magnificently,  and  are  perfecting  seeds.  They 
are  quite  hardy,  delighting  in  peat  earth,  and  propagated  by  layers ;  cuttings, 
also,  root  without  difiiculty.  B,  glum^ea  has  the  handsomest  foliage,  and 
B,  fasciculata  the  finest  flowers. 

Vapaverdcece,  Hunnem&nnia  (Sweet)  yiimarisefolia  Sweet%  B.  F  O, 
t.  276.  Seeds  of  this  rare  plant  were  presented  to  Mes^.  Young  by  Lady 
Mary  Hussev,  who  had  obtained  them  from  Mexico :  to  this  lady  they  are 
also  indebted  for  numerous  other  novelties,  which  will  be  cdsewhefe  noticed. 
This  is  a  beautiful  summers-flowering  plant,  well  chosen  to  bear  the  name  of 
the  distinguished  Hunnemann ;  and  almost  a  fac-simile  of  the  no  less  beau- 
tiful Eschsch61tzia,  but  deprived  of  the  orange^coloured  base  to  the  petals. 
Planted  in  the  open  border  in  May,  it  becomes  a  shrub  with  an  erect  stem, 
3  ft.  to  4  fti  high,  much  branched.  The  leaves  are  decompound,  generally 
tritemate,  glaucous,  with  linear  leaflets.  The  flowers  are  solitary,  on  long 
peduncles ;  large,  of  a  golden>-yellow  colour ;  highly  fiiagrant  (  succeeded  by 
a  long,  silique-like  capsule,  containing  numerous  seeds.  Protection  of  a 
gr^en-house;  has  not  been  propagated  by  cuttings. 

Vumaridcete,  Corydklis  {Dec.)  bractekta  Per$,  A  hardy  perennial,  not 
exceeding  3  in.  in  height,  with  elegant  sulphur-yellow  flowers  m  March. 

Crudferee.  Trib.  2.  AlyUlneee,  2>rkba  {Dec,)  cuspid^ta  Bieb,  —  Trib.  3. 
Thlaspideee.  Hutchinsta  (R.  Br.)  alpina  i2i  J9r.  —  Trib.  9.  hepkUnetg, 
^thionema  {R,  Br,)  coridif61ium  Dec,  A  sufihiticose  plan%  with  pro- 
cumbent branches ;  clothed  with  linear  subglaucous  leaves,  and  terminated 
with  corymbs  of  elegant  rosy  purple  flowers.  Flowers  from  May  to  October. 
CuttitigA  and  seeds ;  frame. 

Cittin^^  Heiikatikemum(Dec,)  procumbens  Dun;  Sweet's  CiBtfne8e,t.  68. 

Ykdarieee.  Hola  {Toum,)  pnmulifolia  L,  An  interesting  species,  with 
white  flowers ;  the  lower  petals  being  elegantly  striped  with  purple.  Requires 
a  shady  situation  in  peat. 

Cttryop^Uean,    Trib.  1 .  SUenetF.   Drypis  (L.)  spindsa  i. 

Qeranidcea,    Pelargonium  (VHerit,)  AlexAnderidnum  Penny  in  Hort. 
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Eps.  ed.  2.  ined.  Named  in  compliment  to  a  meritorious  gardening  lad 
who  has  accompanied  Sir  James  Carmichael  Smyth  (the  governor)  to  the 
Bahama  Islands ;  and  from  whose  industry,  and  love  of  plants,  important 
results  are  expected.  A  beautiful  fire^flowering  hybrid,  probably  the  pro- 
duction of  some  of  the  varieties  of  P.  spect4bile.  — ^  P,  Hislopianttm  Penny 
in  Hort.  Eps.  ed.  2.  ined.  TYoung's  William  the  Fourth  of  the  gardens.) 
From  P.  exomatum,or  its  allies,  several  beautiful  productions  have  appeared. 
Among  them,  none  can  vie  with  the  present  plant.  The  upper  petals  are 
of  the  richest  dark-velvety  colour,  surpassing,  by  many  shades,  P.  Yeat- 
maniantfm ;  deprived,  however,  of  the  spots  on  the  lower  petals,  which  are 
peculiar  to  that  hybrid.  It  is  also  of  free  erowth.  It  is  intended  as  a  mark 
of  distinction  for  your  correspondent  (Vol.  VI.  p.  48.),  whose  skill  as  a 
gardener  and  cultivator  entitles  him  to  be  thus  distinguished. 

Subclass  2.  Calyciflo'r^. 
Legununds€B,  Subord.  1.  PapUiondcecB,  Trib.  1.  Sophdrete.  Thermdpsis 
{R.  Br,)  fabacea  Dec,  Bot.  Reg.  t,  1272.  —  Trib.  2.  iMtetg.  Cytisus  {Dec.) 
multifl6rus  Lindl,  Bot.  Reg.  1. 1191.  A  desirable,  low-branching,  hardy 
shrub,  with  yellow  flowers  in  May.  It  seeds  freely. —  Subtrib.3.  CUtorice. 
Indig6fera  (i.)  sylv&tica  Sieh.  Hook.  Bot.  Mag.  t.  3000.  A  green-house 
shrub,  of  unrivalled  beauty  among  the  numerous  species  of  this  genus.  A 
native  of  New  Holland,  whence  seeds  were  obtuned  by  Messrs.  Young  in 
1827.  The  flowers  are  of  a  bright  rosy  purple.  Seeds  freely ;  it  is  also 
propagated  by  cuttings. — Trib.  5.  Vfuufiole^e,  Z^upinus  {T(mm,)  polv- 
ph^Uus  Lindl,  ^bus,  leucoph^Uus  Doiig.  B.  R.  1. 1124.  The  rarest  of  Mr, 
Douglas's  lupines ;  now  in  the  gardens,  where  it  is  thriving  in  great  luxuri- 
ance, and  is  perfecting  seeds ;  L.  ^ridus  Doug,  B.  R.  1242.  It  appears  to  suffer 
in  a  soil  saturated  with  moisture ;  but,  in  a  dry  situation,  it  is  the  most  lovely 
species  of  the  genus  known  to  me, 

'  'Rotdce€B.  Trib.  3.  SpircBacecB.  <S^irse'a  {L,)  glauc^scehs  Sweet.  MSS, 
oriaefolia  Smith.  —  Trib.  5.  Dri/dde<p.    Siev^rsw  (Willd.)  Peckn. 

Crassuldcete,    Trib.  1.  Cnmulete,    Rhodiola  (jL,)  asiatica  D.  Don. 

UmbellifenB.  Hackqu^tia  {Neck.)  J^pipdctis  Penfiif  in  Hort.  Eps.  ed,  2. 
ined. 

^taxrfrdgecB,    Antiph^Ua  {Hatv,)  retusa  Haw,  Sweet's  B.  F.  G.  n,  s.  t,49. 

—  Drumnidndia  (Dec.)  Mit^lla  Penny,  Hort.  Eps.  ed.  2.  ined.  —  Tellimn 
{R,  Br.)  grandiflora  Doug.  B.  R.  1. 1 178. 

Compositor.  Subord.  6.  Anthemidets.  Trib.  12.  Chrysdnthemce,  Tana- 
cetum  (-L.)  myriophyllum  WiUd,  — Subord.  7.  Arctotide^e.  Gaill&rdia  (Foug.) 
aristata  Pursh,  B.  R.  1. 1 186.  A  grand  flowerinc  herbaceous  plant,  recently 
introduced  by  Mr.  D.  Douglas  and  others ;  which,  independently  of  its 
greater  stature,  is  a  far  di&rent  plant  from  G.  bfcolor.  Nothing  can  ex- 
ceed the  beauty  of  some  plants  flowering  here,  in  peat  soil,  upwards  of 
4  ft.  high.  A  third  species  of  this  genus  has  been  presented  to  Messrs. 
Young,  by  Mr.  M*Nab,  from  Dr.  Richardson's  seeds,  under  the  name  of  G. 
bicolor  var.,  which  has  been  named  G.  Richardsoni  Penny  in  Hort.  Eps. 
ed.  2.  ined.,  about  the  size  of  G.  bicolor,  but  more  beautiful.  All  tne 
species  seed  freely.  —  Subord.  18.  Asteriie,  Neja  (D.  Don)  gr&cilis  D.  Don. 

—  Subord.  19.  ^enecidnis,    Cinerkria(iO  l^ctea  Willd,,  TYissilA^is  Herit, 
Gesnenes^,  Sinningta  {Nees)  Helleri  Nees.  This  is  a  fine  species,  nearly 

of  the  size  of  S.  villosa,  and  widely  different  from  S.  Hellen  of  die  Bot. 
Beg.,  which  has  been  named  S.  Lindleyana  Peuny  in  Hort.  Eps.  ed.  2. 
ined.,  S.  Helleri  Lmdl.  B.  R.  t.  997.  but  not  of  Nees.  —  S.  vill6sum  Lindl. 
B.  Reg.  1. 1 134.  All  the  species  are  propagated  slowly  by  cuttings.  They 
succeed  well,  planted  in  a  warm  border,  in  the  open  air,  during  the  siunmer 
months. 

'Ertceie.  Sect.  3.  'RhodordcetF.  /Rhododendron  {D.  Don)  sin^nse  Sweety 
B.  F.  G.  t,  290.   An  impoitant  addition  to  the  lists  of  harcfy  shrubs,  hfiying 
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stood  the  preceding  winter  unprotected.   There  are  sereral  varieties  of  it 
now  in  cultivation^  one  of  which  will  hereafter  be  probably  ranked  a  species. 
Subclass  3.  Corolliflo^£. 

Polemonidcets,  Polem6nium  (L,)  pilifenim  Bot  Reg,  1. 1303.,  villosum 
Ge6rgt,  Sweet's  B.  F.  G.  t.  266.,  pulch6rrimum  Hookery  B.  M.  t.  2979.,  hu- 
mile  WUld.  B.  Reg.  1. 1304. 

8oldne<e,  Salpigldssis  (Ruiz  et  Pavon)  Barclaiana.  Intermediate  between 
S.  straminea  and  S.  atropurpurea ;  but  inferior  in  beauty  to  either  of  its 
parents. 

ScropkuldriruB,  Sect.  2.  St&mma  (2)  Antherifera,  Calceolaria  L.  Flowers 
of  a  hybrid  Calceolaria  have  been  furnished  to  me  by  Mr.  T.  Gellan  (by 
whom  it  has  been  raised),  intermediate  between  C.  corymbosa  and  C.  pur- 
p^ea ;  and  as  it  is,  I  believe,  the  first  hvbrid  of  the  genus,  it  may  be  named 
Calceolaria  (2/.)  Gellantana.  [Some  hybrids  have  been  raised  in  Scotland, 
an  account  of  which  will  be  found  in  p.  493 J  A  second  hybrid  has  been 
raised  in  tins  nursery,  intermediate  between  C.  arachnoldea  and  C.  corym- 
b6sa,  but  has  not  yet  flowered.  I  propose  to  name  it  Calceolkria  (Xr.) 
Young^'.  I  have,  for  the  sake  of  euphony,  merely  named  this  hybrid  after 
these  excellent  cultivators.  Had  it  been  otherwise,  I  should  have  been  dis* 
posed  to  give  h  a  complimentary  termination  [Younpziuzl. 

LtAiHUe,  Prunella  (L.)  Browniana  Penny  in  Hort.  Bps.  ed.  2.  ined. 
A  native  of  New  Holland,  considered  the  same  as  P.  vulgc^  by  Mr. 
Brown ;  but  a  comparison  of  the  two  species,  in  a  state  of  cuUivation,  has 
decided  them  to  be  truly  distinct.  An  ornamental  species  for  rockwork ; 
frame.  —  JIfarrubium  (L,)  astrac&nicum  Jaca, 

Acanthaceee.    Ruellta  (L.)  Sabiniana  Wallich,  Bot.  Reg.  1. 1238. 

"Primuldceee.  Dodecfltheon  (Z^.)  Me4dia  var.  2.  major.  A  beautiful 
seedling  variety  of  D.  Me4dia. —  Soldan^lla  (X.)  crenata  Penny  in  Hort. 
£ps.  ed.  2.  ined.  A  fifth,  and,  as  far  as  can  be  determined,  an  unrecorded 
species  of  the  genus,  approximating  in  size  and  flowers  to  S.  alpina,but  dis- 
tinguished fi^m  it  ana  the  other  species  by  its  decidedly  crenate  leaves.  — 
S.  minima  Hoppe,  Sweet's  B.  F.  G.  t.  53.  —  Primula  (Xr.)  mistassinica 
Mich.  B.  M.  t.  2973.  Certainly  a  distinct  species  from  P.  pusilla  Goldie. — 
Lublnta  atropurpi^rea  B.  F,  G,  This  beautiful  plant  has  stood  the  severity 
of  the  last  wmter  unprotected ;  and  has  now  about  twenty  flowering  stems, 
which  make  a  fine  appearance.  —  ilnagallis  (L,)  Webbcana  Penny.  This 
species  has  also  stood  uninjured,  and  is  now  nowering  beautifully. 

Volffgdnece,    ilheum  australe  D.  Don^  B.  F.  G.  t.  269. 

PanifldrecB,    Passiflora  (Xr.)  ligularis  Juit.  B.  M.  t.  2967. 

Class  II.  MONOCOTYLEDO  NEiE. 
Orchideof.  O^phrys  (X^.)  apifera  Huds,  /3  albosepala.  —  Trib.  8.  Cyprl' 
pede€p,  Cypripedium  (L.)  ventricosum  Swariz,  B.  F.  G.,  new  s.  1. 1.  The 
miaginary  difficulty  attending  the  cultivation  of  this  interesting  family  of 
plants,  has  retarded  their  being  more  generally  cultivated.  Here  they  may 
be  seen  in  their  native  luxuriance,  displaying  their  diversified  and  peculiar 
form ;  oftentimes  preeminently  b^utihil :  graduating  from  the  humble  musk 
CXrclus  (Herminium  mon6rchis)  of  Britain  to  the  splendid  subject  of  the 
present  article,  a  native  of  Siberia.  For  the  cretaceous  species,  a  chalky 
bank,  and  a  bed  composed  of  iS^h^gnum,  decayed  leaves,  and  turfy  peat,  over- 
hung by  the  microscopical  Polices,  are  the  only  reouisites  to  cultivate  all  Uie 
hardy  species  of  the  order  with  perfect  success.  The  flowers  of  the  species 
under  consideration  are  of  a  beautiful  reddish  purple,  continuing  in  beauty 
for  several  weeks. 

h^at,  rris  (Theophrastus)  flav^scens  RedotUS,  B.  F.  G.  t.  56.,  v^ma 
JMich,  B.  F.  G.  t.  68.  —  iSisyrinchium  (L.)  odoratissimum  Lindl,  —  Rene- 
61maa  (R.  Br.)  paniculkta  R.Br.  — •  CVocus  (X^.)  l&cteus  Sabine^  2.  penicil- 
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AmarylUdeas.   Imatophf  Hum  (Hook.")  Aitdnt  Hook.  Bot.  Mag.  t.  2856. — 
Narclssiu  (L.)  lobul^is  Haw,,  semipartitus  Haw,,  orientalis  poMcus 
reciurvus  Haw,  —  Z/eucojum  (L.)  vernum  L,  y.  2.  multiplex. 

AsphodeleiB,  M usc^  {Deif.)  pdllens  Bess.  B.  F.  G.  t.  259. 

GilHesihad.  Gilliesta  (Lindl.;  ^raminea  Lindl.  Bot.  Reg.  t.  992.  A  rare 
bulbous  plant,  typical  of  a  new  order,  which  Mr.  Liiidley  has  dedicated  to 
Dr.  Gillies. .  Grows  well  in  loam  and  peat,  in  a  cold  mane.  At  Vol.  IL 
p.  205.  it  is  cfdled  a  stove  plant. 

Tulip^ceae.    Fritillkria  (L,)  meleagris  L,  2.  miilt^lex. 

ReshdcetB,  Eriocaulon  (Z.)  septangul^e  With.  A  difficult  plant  to 
cultivate ;  but  it  has  succeeded  three  successive  years,  in  pots  filled  with 
j9ph4gnum  and  bo^  earth,  and  has  now  flowered  stronsiy. 

FiUces,   i^spl^mum  (L.)  maderense.  —  Alpha,   Jtuy  3. 1830. 
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Tk^  Cabbage  Tribe 

Cabbagef,  per  dosen : 
White      -        -  - 
Plants,  or  Coleworts  - 
Cauliflowers,  per  dosen  - 
Broccoli,  Cape,  per  bunch 

Legimet. 

rper  half  sieve 
Peas      -   ■{  per  sieve 
Cper  sack 
Beans,  per  hali  sieve 

KIdneybeans  (forced),  per 
hundred  ... 

Tubers  and  Roatt. 

rper  ton 

Potatoes     .  -Ipercwt 
Cper  bush. 

New,  per  pound    -  - 
Jerusalem  Artichokes,  per 

doien,  ft-ame  . 
Turnips,  White,  per  bunch 
Carrots,  per  bunch : 

Young 

Horn 
Red  Beet,  per  doien 
Horseradish,  per  bundle 
Radishes : 

Red,  per  dosen  hands  (S4 
to  SO  each) 

White  Turnip,  per  buuch 

The  Spinach  Triie, 
Spinach  per  half  sieve 

The  Onion  Tribe. 
Onions,  green  (Ciboules), 

per  bunch 
Garlic,  green,  per  pound  - 
Shallots,  green,  per  bunch 

Asparagus,  per  hundred  - 
Artichokes,  per  dosen  - 
Lettuce,  per  score : 

Cos      .  - 

Cabbage 
Celery,  per  bundle  (12  to  15) 
Small  Salads  per  punnet  < 
Watercress,  per  dosen  small 

bunches 
Burnet,  per  bunch 
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Pol  and  Sweet  Herb$. 
TWrragon,  per  dos.  bunches 
Purslain,  per  punnet 
Fennel,  per  dosen  bunches 
Thyme,  per  dosen  bunches 
Sage,  per  dosen  bunches 
Mint,  per  dosen  bunches  - 
Peppermint,  per  dos.  bunch. 
Biarjoram,  per  dos.  bunches 
Savory,  per  dosen  bunches 
Basil,  per  d«sen  bunches  . 
Rosemary,  per  dos.  bunches 
Lavender,  per  dos.  bunches 
Tansy,  per  dosen  bunches  . 

Stalkt  and  PruUsfmr  Taris, 

PicUing,^. 
Capsicums,  Chilis,  per  hun. 

Edible  Fiagi  and  FWd. 
Mushrooms,  per  pottle  . 
Dried  Morels,  per  pound 
Dried  Truflles,  per  pound : 

English  ... 

Foreign  ... 

Fruit*. 

Apples,  Dessert,  per  |  sieve : 

Juneating 

Hawthomden 

Sack  and  Sugar  . 

Baking,  per  bushel 
Pears,  Dessert,  per  half  sieve 

Green  Chisel 

Early  Musk 
Pleaches,  per  dosen  . 
Nectarines,  per  dosen 
Apricots,  per  dosen 
Almonds,  per  peck 
Plums,  Doseit,  per  punnet 

Green  Gages, 
Cherries,  per  pound 

Bigarreaus 

Circassians 
Currants.  Black,  per  |  sieve 
Pineuapples,  per  pound  . 
Hot.house  Grapes,  p.  pound 
Melons,  per  pound  • 

Dutch  . 
Cucumbers,  frame,  per  brace 
fP®'  dosen  - 

Lemons    f     J°"*5Lj  " 
^  per  hundred 

Sweet  Almonds,  per  pound 

Brasil  Nuts,  per  bushel  - 

Garden  Snails,  per  quart  - 
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ObfermHons.^The  prices  stated  I'n  the  list  are  those  of  the  preceding 
fortnight ;  the  difierences  during  June  have  been  too  considerable  to  admit 
of  bemg  determined  with  any  degree  of  accuracy ;  occasionally  affected 
for  a  day  by  the  excessive  wet  preventing  a  supply,  and  again  fluctuating 
from  the  opposite  cause.  — July  10.  1830. 

July  14.  Since  my  last  report,  the  season  has  been  unfavourable  for  ripen- 
ing the  various  fruits  that  have,  nevertheless,  come  to  hand.  Strawberries 
have  been  of  bad  quality  and  flavour  generally.  The  crop  has  not  been  so 
large  as  was  expected,  in  consequence  of  firosts  prevailing  during  the  time  of 
flowering ;  many  were  also  rotted  and  destroyed  by  slugs  as  they  ripened :  the 
earliest  varieties  brought  to  market  this  season  were,  the  Old  Scarlet  and 
Keen's  Seedling,  both  of  which  were  brought  from  the  open  ground  on  the 
22d  of  May.  Gooseberries  have  been  brought  in  great  abundance,  the  crop 
being  very  generally  good :  the  large  Lancashire  varieties,  owing  to  the  pre- 
valence of  moisture  throughout  the  month  of  June,  are  now  very  lai^  and 
fine,  but  deficient  in  flavour.  Currants  are  in  fair  supply,  but  not  so  plenti- 
ful as  last  season ;  the  bunches  are  much  injured  by  the  frosts  so  prevalent  in 
April :  the  berries  are,  nevertheless,  large  and  fine,  owing  to  the  same  causes 
mentioned  regarding  the  gooseberries.  Pears  are,  in  general,  a  good  crop, 
but  have  not  yet  been  brought  to  market  in  any  quantity.  Apples  are  partial, 
particularly  in  the  London  districts,  where  the  earlier  varieties  are  generally 
obtained ;  the  crop  farther  off  is  better,  but  not  equal  to  a  third  of  last  sea- 
son. Plums  are  much  better  in  all  their  varieties,  which  will  make  up  for 
the  deficiency  of  supply  in  early  table-apples,  and  keep  our  market  tolerably 
well  furnished  throughout  the  months  of  August  and  September;  af^er 
which,  apples  and  pears  will  be  sent  from  greater  distances,  as  by  that  time 
they  will  better  bear  the  carriage ;  and  fair  prices  will,  doubtless,  afford  the 
growers  a  remuneration  for  their  expenses,  which  was  not  the  case  last  year, 
when  the  greater  proportion  of  common  apples  were  converted  into  cider, 
in  conseauence  oi  the  very  low  prices  barely  covering  cost  of  carriage  apd 
incidental  charges.  The  crop  of  wall-fruit,  such  as  peaches,  nectarines, 
apricots,  and  grapes,  is  toleraoly  good ;  but,  from  the  great  want  of  solar 
heat,  is  very  backward,  and  will  require  a  long  continuance  of  the  present 
fine  weather  to  bring  it  to  perfection.  For  the  table,  melons  have  been 
produced  earlier  this  season  than  might  have  been  expected  from  its  backf 
wardness.  Pine-apples  have  been  furnished  in  good  supply  and  quality ; 
but,  owing  to.  the  putting  off  of  many  public  dinner-parties  during  the  time 
of  the  late  king's  illness,  have  not  been  in  demand.  Grapes  have  latterly 
been  plentiful  and  reasonable.  Iki  general,  the  supply  of  fruits  may  be  con- 
sidered quite  equal  to  the  demand,  its  consumption  being  materially  dimi- 
nished by  the  total  absence  of  sun  and  warmth  during  the  whole  of  the  last, 
»nd  the  early  part  of  the  present  month.  Early  peas  have  not  been  so 
plentiful  as  usual,  in  consequence  of  the  prevalence  of  wet,  which,  although 
It  increases  the  luxuriance  of  the  haulm,  lessens  its  fruitfulness ;  in 
many  cases,  the  pods  have  rotted  before  being  gathered,  and  in  no  case 
have  the  peas  yielded  the  usual  quantities.  The  later  varieties  are  now  in 
good  supply,  but  have  been  subjected  to  the  same  deterioration  as  the  ear- 
ner :  the  incoming  crops  are  expected  to  be  much  improved  by  the  present 
favourable  appearance  in  the  weather.  Windsor  and  other  table-beans  are 
not  so  abundant  as  usual,  the  late  wet  season  having  materially  affected 
them  during  the  time  of  blossoming :  the  pods  are  to  be  found  on  the  top 
of  the  stems,  where  the  blossom  is  necessarily  more  exposed  to  the  action 
of  the  atmosphere.  Cauliflowers,  although  later  than  usual,  have  been 
abundant,  and  the  prices,  consequently,  low  for  a  short  period ;  but  they  are 
cradually  getting  higher,  a  difference  in  value,  from  9d,  to  3s.  per  dozen. 
Having  actually  taken  place  between  the  24th  of  June  and  2 1st  of  July. 
Potatoes  have  become  very  plentiful  and  cheap,  being  very  much  increas^ 
in  bulk  by  the  continued  rains  throughout  June :  the  quality  indifferent. 


Caoent  Garden  Market. 
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Oar  winter  supplies  will  be  necessarily  abundant,  and  of  excellent  quality^ 
should  fine  weather  prevail  during  the  ensuing  autumnal  months.  —  G,  C, 

The  New  Market-Building,  referred  to  in  our  last  (p.  379.),  is  now  nearly 
completed,  and  we  have  a  general  plan,  elevation  of  tne  east  front,  and  per- 
spective view,  in  the  hands  of  the  engraver,  for  our  next  Number,  The  two. 
conservatories  are  occupied,  the  one  by  Messrs.  Cormack,  Son,  and  Sinclair, 
and  the  other  by  Messrs  Hockley  ancl  Bunney.  They  are  well  stocked  with 
showy  green-house  plants,  as  is  the  terrace  with  hardy  flowers,  and  shrubs 
in  pots.  The  whole  forms  a  delightful  promenade,  open  to  every  body } 
ancl  if  the  plants  were  conspicuous^  named  with  small  lead  labels,  as  in  the 
stoves  of  tne  Horticultural  Society,  tliis  scene  would  be  almost  as  good  as 
a  botanic  garden  in  promoting  a  taste  for  plants ;  for  the  first  step  towards 
the  knowledge  of  things  is  to  know  their  names.  In  a  small  room,  also 
open  to  every  body,  Messrs.  Cormack,  Son,  and  Sinclair  have,  or  ought  to 
have,  like  M.  Vilmorin  and  Co.  of  Paris,  a  collection  of  the  newest  botanical 
and  horticultural  publications,  a  series  of  models  of  fruits,  a  herbarium  of  the 
grasses  and  herbage  plants  indigenous  or  cultivated  in  Britain :  they  have 
specimens  of  the  best  grass  seeds  for  different  specific  purposes ;  plans  for 
laying  out  flower-gardens,  for  garden  structures,  and  for  laying  out  resi- 
dences of  every  variety  of  extent,  from  the  street  garden  upwards;  and 
various  new  implements,  and  other  matters.  Taking  it  altogether,  these 
conservatories,  the  terrace,  and  their  accompaniments,  surpass  any  thing 
which  has  hitherto  been  attempted  in  London ;  and,  as  they  become  known, 
they  will  improve,  in  consequence  of  artists,  artisans,  and  others  sending 
then-  productions  for  exhibition.  We  should  wish  to  see  all  Mr.  Peake's 
vases  and  flower-pots,  the  terra-cotta  statues  of  Flora,  Pomona,  Ceres^ 
Venus,  Apollo,  the  busts  of  naturalists,  poets,  and  philosophers,  &c.,  which 
wc  hope  he  has  in  hand,  as  well  as  the  vases  and  orange  tubs  of  Jones  of 
the  Vauxhall  Road,  and  the  sundials,  pedestals,  and  therms  of  these  and 
other  ingenious  potters. 

The  architectural  beauty  of  this  structure,  no  less  than  the  very  superior 
accommodation  and  comfort  which  it  affords  to  the  sellers  and  also  to  the 
purchasers,  does  the  greatest  honour  to  the  public  spirit  of  the  Duke  of 
Bedford.  When  we  think  of  Wobum,  what  it  is,  and  how  it  is  kept  up, 
and  of  the  Duke's  public  and  private  character,  the  absence  of  aU  that 
display  of  feudal  pageantry  which  in  the  present  day  is  the  never-failing 
sign  of  a  barbarian  or  mean  understanding,  we  must  take  the  liberty  of 
saying,  even  at  the  risk  of  giving  offence,  that  we  do  not  know  a;iioblemai| 
of  the  same  rank  who  has  so  entirely  our  approbation.  The  architect  of 
the  market  is  Mr.  Fowler,  an  artist  of  exquisite  taste  in  his  profession :  but 
the  original  plan  of  this  gentleman,  an  engraving  of  which  is  now  before  us^ 
was  entirely  remodelled,  agreeably  to  the  suggestions  of  Mr.  Charlwood, 
and  certainly  greatly  improved;  a  circumstance  not  at  all  astonishing^ 
considering  Mr.  Charlwood's  great  experience  as  clerk  of  the  market.  We 
shall  take  this  opportunity  of  observing  that,  in  all  cases  in  which  architects 
are  called  upon  to  devise  plans  out  of  their  common  line,  they  ought  to 
begin  by  consulting  those  who  are  to  manage  or  use  the  building  to  be 
planned,  and  thus  make  themselves  masters  of  all  the  various  uses  to  which 
the  edifice  is  or  may  be  applied.  Were  this  done  generally  in  the  case  of 
horticultural  and  agricultural  buildings  in  the  country,  we  should  be  spared 
the  view  of  many  crudities  and  absurdities.  We  should  have  been  spared 
the  Chiswick  Garden.  We  shall  in  due  time  give  an  example,  in  .  which  a 
gardener,  having  first  made  his  plan  of  a  plant  structure,  Mr.  Fowler  gave  it 
an  architectural  dress,  so  as  to  render  it  the  noblest  thing  of  the  kind  in  the 
world ;  perfectly  fitted  for  growing  plants,  and  clothed  with  the  beauty  of 
refined  architectural  design. 

Supposing  this  vegetable  market  to  be  considered  as  the  central  one,  wc 
should  next  wish  to  see  other  markets  arising  all  round  the  metropolis,  and 
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more  especially  a  system  of  abattoirs,  as  in  Paris.  It  is  surely  disgracefui 
that-  such  a  place  as  Smithfield,  and  the  scenes  to  which  it  gives  rise  on 
market  days,  should  be  continued  in  the  centre  of  the  most  wealthy  and 
populous  city  in  Europe.  But  nothing  on  earth  is  so  difficult  to  move  as 
John  Bull ;  and  when  tie  is  baited  into  motion,  it  is  more  by  the  influence 
of  main  force,  than  by  the  machinery  of  general  system  or  principle.  One 
person  or  party  takes  up  the  idea  of  a  cemetery,  another  that  of  a  market ; 
and,  after  years  of  perseverance  in  beating  down  prejudices  and  opposing 
interests,  one  of  the  parties  becomes  fati^ed,  and  the  objects  are  obtained 
or  lost  as  it  may  happen.  We  repeat  (see  Vol.  V.  p.  686.)  that,  for  the 
general  improvement  of  London,  and  the  direction  of  new  streets  and  public 
buildings,  a  commission  should  be  formed,  whose  proceedings  ought  to  be 
open,  like  those  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  their  plans  or  suggestions 
reported  in  the  newspapers.  They  would  thus  be  subjected  to  the  test  of 
public  criticism,  and  the  salutary  influence  of  enlightened  opinion,  before 
being  executed.  Hitherto,  as  has  been  just  observed,  improvements  have 
gone  on  at  random,  or  subject  to  be  thwarted  by  private  mterest,  and  the 
wonder  is  that  things  are  not  much  worse  than  they  are.  We  do*  not  re- 
collect a  more  vexatious  instance  of  this  than  the  abrupt  termination  of 
Regent  Street,  at  St.  James's  Park,  in  a  flight  of  steps,  instead  of  the 
continuation  of  the  carriage  road  to  the  front  of  the  Treasury ;  and  all 
this  for  the  insignificant  purpose  of  gratifying  the  builders  of  one  or  two 
new  houses,  at  the  perpetual  inconvenience  of  the  public.  Even  the  steps 
would  not  have  been  permitted,  but  for  a  counter  mdividual  influence,  an 
order  of  the  king.  But  what  satisfaction  is  there  in  that  ?  The  one  is  as 
much  an  exertion  of  individual  influence  as  the  other,  and  it  might  have 
happened  to  be  on  the  wrong  side.  The  political  circumstances  of  a 
people  liable  to  such  outrages  on  their  comforts  and  convenience,  and  on 
the  beauty  of  their  metropolis,  are  bad,  and  rec^uire  reformation  no  less 
than  their  streets  and  market-places.  But  there  is  a  time  for  ever^  thing; 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped  we  shall  take  a  hint  from  France  in  other  thmgs  be- 
sides abattoirs  and  cemeteries.  —  Cond. 


Art.  X.   Provincial  Horticultural  Societies. 

Name  and  Address  of  Secretary  not  before  given  :  — 
Ipswich  Hcrttdultural  Society,  William  WoolUuU,  Honorary  SecreUry;  May  16w  18sa 


The  Chtchesler  Horticultural  Society.  —  This  Society  held  its  Spring  Meeting 
on  April  15.,  when  prises  were  awarded  ai  follows :  — 

Flowers.  Auriculas :  1.  Mr.  Harrison,  jun.,  gardener  to  Lord  E^reroont :  8L  and  &  Mr.  Had. 
don  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Watkins,  equal  Asaleas :  Pink,  Mr.  Collyer,  gardener  to  £L  Woods,  Esq., 
Shopwyke ;  white,  Mr.  Hammond,  gardener  to  Messrs.  Humphrey.  Camellia  Awanoua-HisM, 
Mr.  Groundsell,  gardener  to  J.  J.  Gruggen,  Esq.  Oactus  specitea  and  speciosissima  and  Bouquet 
of  Flowers,  Mr.  Ck>llyer.  Box  of  Flowers,  Mr.  Sims,  gardener  to  W.  Leeves.  Eiq.  Geranium 
Ix>rd  Corobermere.  Forced  Rose,  Mr.  Collyer.  Teib^na  MeHndret,  and  £i^nus  /ychnidea, 
Mr.  Hammond.  AmaxylWdete,  Mr.  Goddard,  gardener  to  W.  Rhoades,  Esq.  —  Fruit.  Pears, 
Mr.  Holding.  Strawberries:  1.  Mr.  CoUyer;  8.  Mr.  Harrison.  —  CWiiufiy  regrtaUe*.  Cucum. 
bers :  1.  Mr.  Collyer :  2.  Mr.  Gorsuch,  gardener  to  the  Bishop  of  Chichester,  and  a  Mr.  Cako. 
bread,  gardener  to  Messrs.  Henty,  equal:  4.  Mr.  Hammond.  Mushrooms :  1.  Mr.  Gorsuch :  ' 
S.  Mr.  Coatcfl,  gardener  to  the  Rer.  Geo.  Porcher.  Sca.kale:  1.  Mr.  Holding ;  2.  Mr.  Gorsuch. 
Rhubarb^  Mr.  Gorsuch.  Potatoes :  1.  Mr.  CoUyer ;  2.  and  3.  Mr.  Cakebread  and  Mr.  GroundselL 
equal  Flrench  Beans:  ].  and  2.  Mr.Coates  and  Mr.  Harrison,  equal  Lettuce,  Mr.  CoHyer. 
IPorismautkHenUd,  April  18,) 


The  Chdm^ord  and  Essex  Floral  and  fforticuUund  Society.  —  This  Society 
held  its  First  exhibition  this  year  on  April  Sa,  which  was  respectably  and  numerously 
attended.  ^  e        »  /  7 

Ft<mer$.  Auriculas :  L  Smith's  Waterloo,  Bircbe*s  Amethyst,  and  Taylor's  Glory,  Mr.  Charles 
Harris;  2.  Stretch's  Alexander,  Butterworth's  Lord  Hood,  and  Townshend's  Lady  Duncan, 
Mr.  Jonathan  Harris;  &  Taylor's  Ploughboy,  Chilcotl's  Brilliant,  and  Taylor's  Glory,  Mr.  O. 
riS^r  S^SS  ^*"»       Howard  also  showed  some  good  specimens.  ^IVidl.  Apples; 
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Mr.  Dlfney  also  showed  tome  brown  beurr€  pean,  sea  .kale,  lettuce,  &c  Mr.  Lewis  showed 
two  brace  of  early  cucumbers.  A  collection  of  early  tulips,  EiXcm,  polyanthuses,  &c.,  the  growth 
of  Mr.  G.  Howard,  were  much  admired.   {S^ifb^k  Ckrotuclet  April  ^i.) 

CAMBRIDGESHIRR 
Cambridgeshire  Horticultural  Society,  —  This  Society  held  its  April  Show  on 

April  1^1  ^  whmi  ih^  Tdlcm  ing  j^djudicAttGn  of  prlxes  tqok  ftlace : — 

l'um*-f  i.  Aunt  III, lii  fiiiir,  ciTif  a(  -i  ^  reeUaiiH  Mtherfleld  Beauty,  Venus,  Metropolitan, 
M  r  -I .  L;i  1  U*f .  A I  [  r  1 .  i  f  1 1'  a  n  j  [i  il  fni  r ' ,  II  vfi  ifff^  Sf ffm.  Lascelles.  Seedling  Auricula :  no  first 
nnre;  'J.  Mr  fVirdliiun  nt'  H.lTIl'v.  i''.iii,ir:<hu- !  fi.i  first  prise;  2.  Bonaparte,  Mrs.  Lascelles. 
StH^aim^j  r,,h,j..L!iMs  Ml  ULTh..i».    D..;ii.ii-  1.  Mr.  Lestourgeon ;  2.  Mr.  WidnalL 

I'Lihkh,        MujIIi^    Mr.uMr  Prlij^r.'-.'^.  J^  ^i!...  <  Double  White,  Double  Scotch.  Mr. 

lJeii!ioii.<— /V-v/f.  T'lFik' A|K(.k's  l-'fuUi  b  Li  ih'^  i  m  iMs  4.  b'.;>,'.n,  Mr.  Gimson.  Strawberries,  Kecn*s 
Seedling  i  I.  Mr  l  lt^iliiijj;  b^.  c.\  l>4'mLM.-r[mi,  E^j  Ht-inarjf  VeBetcMet,  Cucumbors:  1.  Mr. 
QlUIng;  fi.  Mr.  FonlPiarn,  Pi»tjtrH^,  iuT^^\ :  L  {Uf  i  tie  lb.)  Ash  top  Kidneys,  Mr.  Fordham; 
E  [U  la  tlu  Ul)  AtUUiam  Ku^nevK,  Mr.  CluUii^  Hfoccoli,  White,  Col.  Pemberton.  Cabbage, 
Mr.  Wfdcoli  Bliub«ib,  Bt^  llr,  Ife^Mf. 

AlAJnt  tftdW  fftif^  IMsla'S|Klnths,  and  Fears  (Colmar  aod  D'Aucb), 


Mr.  BiRsi.  LettUQ^f^  Bttwu  BaUk  €^  flMltwiw- 
llifr  nnt  Show  Mw  amwuiiMd  ito  M»  pi«e#«n  A»  10th  of  May,  when  prises  of  2s.  6d.  each 

will  be  given  to  cottagers  for  double  stocks  grown  in  pots,  cabbages,  and  lettuces.  It  was  also 
.  stated  that  the  Treasurer  renews  his  bouquet  prises  for  the  four  next  Shows.  {SnfflM  Cknmiciet 
■  April  24.) 

The  May  Show  of  this  Society  was  held  on  May  1 9.  We  do  not  remember 
ever  witneuing  a  more  splendid  disii^ay  of  flowers,  particularly  geraniums.  The  green-house 
plants  were  superb.  The  asparagus  also  deservedly  attracted  oensiderable  notice.  The  Chair, 
man  (Rev.  J.  A.  Brown)  announced  the  award  of  the  judges  as  follows :  — 

Flowers.  Tulips  (six  best  bloom,  one  of  a  sort),  Triomphe  Royal,  Sir  George  Duckett,  Matilda, 
Vesta,  Ophir,  Pisarro,  Mr.  Searie.  Tulip,  Catafalque,  Mr.  Fred.  Finch.  Anemones  (six  best, 
one  of  a  sort).  Belle  Comteue,  L'Episcopal,  Le  Sultan  Achmct,  Sophie,  Rose  sem^e  des  fleurs. 
La  Belle  Pallas,  Mr.  Searie.  Anemone,  Deesse  Flore,  Mr.  Searie.  Heart's-ease  (3  best  bloom, 
in  pots),  Mr.  Denson.  Pelargoniums  (six  best  bloom,  in  pots) :  I.  Anne  Boleyn,  Moore's  Victory, 
-  H&mej,  SUdbrdidnumt  Macriinthon,  Southcotednvm,  Mr.  Widnall ;  2.  Lord  Yarborough,  Rosa 
Matilda,  Macr&nthon.  De  Vere,  Defiance,  Anne  Boleyn,  Mr.  Searie.  Pelargonium  (in  a  pot), 
Germinicum,  Mr.  WidnalL  Psebnia  (in  a  pot),  Montagne,  Mr.  Gimson.  Stock  (grown  in  a  pot), 
would  have  been  awarded  to  Joseph  Thackeray,  Esq.  Fellow  of  King's  College,  but  he  was  not  a 
member  at  the  time  of  exhibition.  Stock  (cut),  would  have  been  awarded  to  Mr.  Thackeray,  as 
above,  Mr.  French.  ~  Fhut.  Strawberries  :  no  first  prise ;  2.  Mr.  French.  Otlinary  Vegetables. 
Peas,  John  Smith,  gardener  to  Francis  Pym,  Esq.  Lettuces,  Mr.  Palmer.  Asparagus :  1.  (50 
heads,  81b.  80s.  weight),  Mr.  Palmer :  2.  (nearly  the  same  weight),  Mr.  Brown  of  Fordham. 
Cabbage  (4|  lbs),  Mr.  Widnall.  Cauliflowers:  no  flrst  prise;  2.  John  Smith,  gardener  to  Bfr. 
Pym.   Treasurer's  Bouquet,  Mr.  Gimson. 

.  Cottagers'  Prizes.   Cabbage  and  Lettuce,  James  Tuck,  Windmill  Cottage. 

Eztra-Prixfs.  Carrots,  Mr.  Hudson.  Lettuce,  Mr.  WidnalL  Apples:  Table,  Seedlings 
grown  flrom  the  Old  Golden  Pippin,  Mr.  Challis ;  Kitchen,  Hollow^rowned  Pippins,  Mr.  Brown 
of  Fordham.  Pelargoniums,  Blacr&nthoo,  Rosa  Matilda,  Generalissimo,  grafted  00  one  stock, 
Mr.  Searie. 

The  next  Show  was  then  announced  for  the  16th  of  June,  when  prizes  of  2*.  Bd.  each  will  be 
given  to  cottagers  for  the  best  rose,  pink,  sweetwilliam,  strawberries,  potatoes,  and  peas.  It  was 
hinted,  for  the  encouragement  of  Industrious  cottagers,  that  it  would  be  desirable  to  propose 
prises  to  be  given  in  the  autumn  (if  the  cottagers'  Atnds  would  allow  it)  for  the  best  hive  of  bees, 
and  the  best  cultivated  garden  in  the  county.   {Cambridge  Chronicle^  May  21.) 

Tlie  June  Show  of  this  Society  was  held  on  June  17.,  when  the  following  adju- 
dication  of  prises  was  announced  by  the  Rev.  R.  Lascelles,  who  was  in  the  chair  :  — 

mowers.  Ranunculuses  (six  best,  one  of  a  sort) :  1.  Henrietta,  Chartotte.  Charbonnicr,  Wur. 
temberg,  Chapella,  Annette,  Mr.  F.  Finch;  2.  Mr.  John  Bailey.  Raninculus  :  L  Le  Vrai  Noir, 
Mr.  F.  Finch  ;  2l  Calchas,  Mr.  DickerSon.  Fmks  (six  best,  one  of  a  sort) :  1.  Bray's  Invincible, 
Barrett's  Conqueror,  La  Belle  Alliance;  Harefieid  Beauty:  Filbrooke's  Beauty,  Davey's  Leopold, 
Mr.  Haylock.  Pink:  1.  Mr.  Rimher;  2.  Dovey's  Roi  do  Pourpre,  Mr.  Hay  lock.  Seedling,  Mr. 
Ripsher.  Roses  (six  best),  L'Ombre  Superbe,  Hooe  de  Roi,  Prmcess  Victoria,  Brown's  Sup, 
George  the  Fourth,  Blush  Moss,  Mr.  WidnaL  Roscl  Georjre  the  Fourth,  Mr.  Crisp.  Sweetwil- 
liams,  Mr.  O'Robin.  Seedling  Pelargonium :  No  drst  prize ;  2.  Mr.  WidnaL  Bouquet  (Trea- 
surer's), Mr.  Gimson.  —  Frttif.  Strawberries  (size):  1.  Keens  Seedling,  Mr.  Lestourgeon;  2. 
Keen's  Seedling,  Mr.  Dall.  Best  lb,  containing  fewest  in  number:  1.  Keen's  Seedling  (23  to  the 
lb.),  CoL  Pemberton ;  2.  Keen's  Seedling  (23  to  the  lb.),  Mr.  Lestourgeon.  Cherries  (best  plate). 
May  Duke,  CoL  Pemberton.    Melon,  Golden  Canuloup,  Mr.  DalL 

Cottagers*  Prizes.  —  Peas  and  PuUtoe^  Tuck,  Harston.    Pink  and  Rose,  Edward  Dowse, 

Ickleton.  Two  Roses,  George  the  Fourth,  Unique,  Edward  Dowse,  Ickleton.  Sweetwilliam, 
and  Strawberries,  — —  Beales,  Cherryhinton. 

Extra^Prixes.  —  Cictus  speciosissima,  Mr.  Gimson.  Six  Seedling  Ranunculuses,  Mr.  J.  Bailey. 
Two  Cauliflowers,  Mr.  Newman,  Bourn. 

The  next  Show  was  announced  for  the  2l8t  or  28th  of  July,  one  of  which  days  will  be  flxed  by 
the  Committee,  and  of  which  early  notice  will  be  given,  when  prises  will  be  given  to  cotUgers  fpr 
the  best  carnation,  picotee,  balsam,  hoUyhodt,  gooseberries,  currants,  and  cucumber.  Also  the 
Treasurer's  prize  for  the  best  iMHiquet 

Thanks  were,  as  usual,  voted  to  the  mayor  and  corporation  for  the  use  of  the  Hall.  {Itud. 
June  la) 

Cambridge  Florists*  Society —  The  Ranunculus  Show  was  held  on  the  I4lb  of 
June,  4nd  notwithstanding  the  very  unfavourable  weather  for  some  time  past,  the  Show  was 
decidedly  superior  to  any  previous  one  as  to  the  Quality  and  siae  of  the  flowers,  the  appearanoe  of 
which  on  the  grand  stand  was  truly  beautiAiL  The  tables  were  neatly  decorated  with  some  fine 
varieties  of  geraniums  from  the  valuable  collection  of  Mr.  WidnaU  of  •Grantchest«r.  The  follow, 
ing  is  the  award  of  thejudges  on  this  occasion  :  — 
•    Black :  1.  Naxara,  Mr.  Knch  j  2.  Naxara,  and  3.  Grand  Bravura,  Mr.  Bailey ;  4.  OSil  NoIr,  Mr 
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Cricp ;  5.  Condoreet,  Mr.  Bailey ;  GL  Kazan.  Mr.  Finch.  Colfte^lour :  1.  Prince  OeoM  Mr. 
Twitchcit :  2.  Achillet,  and  S.  JLyiandre.  Mr.  Finch ;  4.  Orpheui,  Mr.  Bailer :  5.  Tlieodat,  and 
&  M^iettic,  Mr.  Dickenon.   Dark  Purple  :  1.  Charbonnier,  Mr.  Finch  :  S.  Yiriatre,  Mr.  Bailer  $ 

5.  and  4.  Charbonnier,  Mr.  Finch ;  5.  Viriatre,  Mr.  Bailey ;  6.  Charlionnier,  Mr.  Twitchett.  Ikht 
Purple  and  Grey :  1.  Nomias,  and  SL  Comble  dee  RicheMea,  Mr.  Finch ;  &  Pataconia,  and  4. 
Comble  dea  RicheMet,  Mr.  Twitchett ;  5.  Nomias,  Mr.  Dickerson ;  6.  Noir  Fooc?,  Mr.  Finch. 
Crimton :  1.  AJax,  Mr.  Bailey  ;  SL  AJax,  and  Sw  BieoMt,  Mr.  Finch ;  4  Dowtoni  Firebrand.  Mr. 
Bailey ;  5.  Henriette,  Mr.  Finch ;  &  Ajax,  Mr.  BaUey.  Scarlet :  1.  AlphonM>»  S.  La  Beaut^  In- 
aurmontable,  ^  Jupiter,  and  4.  General  Hocbe,  Mr.  Bailey:  5.  Charlemagne,  Mr.  Finch; 
fi.  Dowton'a  Rising  Sun,  Mr.  Dickerson.  Rose  and  Pink :  1.  Duchess  of  Orleans,  Mr.  Fincb  ; 
£.  Roscius,  3.  Aurora,  4  Adonis,  and  5l  Duke  of  Bedford,  Mr.  Twitchett ;  6.  Apollo,  Mr.  Dicker- 
aon.  Olive :  1.  Bouquet  Sanspareil,  Mr.  Finch }  S.  Bouquet  Sanspareil,  Mr.  Twitchett ;  S.  Le 
Sol  FrM£ric  de  Prasse,  Mr.  Bailey ;  4.  Horace,  Mr.  Nutter;  5.  Harrey's  Olive,  Mr.  Dicker- 
■on:  e.  Hardingham's  Olive,  Mr.  Twitchett  Orange:  1.  Cedo  Nulli.  Bir.  Twitchett ;  8.  Prince 
of  Orange,  Mr.  rinch ;  3.  Cedo  Nulli,  and  4.  Orange  Bralwncon,  Mr.  Dickerson ;  5.  Orange  Bean, 
Mr.  Haylock ;  &  Orangidre,  Mr.  Critik  YeUow  and  Sulphur :  1.  Adrian,  S.  Beroth.  and  3.  Elisa, 
Mr.  Twitchett :  4.  Dion,  Mr.  Finch  :  5.  Brooks's  Yellow,  Mr.  Bailey ;  &  Adrian.  Mr.  Twitchett. 
Buff:  1.  Cox's  Buff,  Mr.  Finch  :  S.  Pisistrate,  and  a  Couleur  de  Ferle,  Mr.  Twitchett ;  4.  Couleur 
de  Fterle,  Mr.  Finch  j  5.  and  6.  Fair  Quaker,  Mr.  Twitchett.  White-spotted :  1.  Princess  of  Wales, 
Mr.  Crisp ;  8.  Andrew,  Mr.  Finch  ;  a  Ceres,  Mr.  Bailev ;  4.  and  5.  Vesta,  Mr.  Twitchett ;  6.  Ben- 
)auin,  Mr.  Finch.  Yellow.«potted  :  1.  Princess  GaUUin,  and  2.  Medora,  Mr.  Twitchett  3.  An. 
dromache.  Mr.  Bailey;  4.  Andromache,  Mr.  Finch:  &  Newton,  Mr.  Dickerson  :  &  Alfted,  Mr. 
Finch.  White-edged :  1.  Calchos,  Mr.  Diokerson ;  Walworth,  Mr.  Bailey  jS.  Cooper's  Curios, 
and  4.  Louisette,  Mr.  Twitchett ;  5.  LaTendresse,  Mr.  Crisp ;  &  Nelson,  Mr.  Dickerson.  Yellow, 
edged :  1.  Julius,  Mr.  Finch  ;  S.  Piicelle,  Mr.  Dickenon  ;  a  Pucelle,  Mr.  Crisp;  4.  Prince  GaliU 
jEin,  and  5.  Grand  Beiger,  Mr.  Fincb  }  6.  Julius,  Mr.  Bailey.  Red  and  Whiteustriped :  1.  Orissa, 
Mr.  BaUey ;  2.  T^m^rairc,  Mr.  Dickerson ;  a  La  Cour  de  France,  and  4.  T&n6raire,  Mr.  Finch  ; 

6.  La  Cour  de  France,  and  &  (Eillet  Incomparable,  Mr.  Crisp.  Red  and  Yellow..striped  :  1.  (Eillet 
a»ld-ttriped,  Mr.  Twitchett ;  2.  and  a  Melange  des  Beauts,  Mr.  Finch ;  4.  and  5.  Mardonia,  Mr. 
Crisp ;  &  Brook's  Scarlet  and  Gold,  Mr.  Dickenon.  Mottled :  1.  Chassellas,  Mr.  Twitchett ;  fiL 
Cassandra,  a  and  4.  La  ^ngulaire,  and  5.  Nixon's  Uueen,  Mr.  Bailey ;  6.  Restoration,  Mr.  Dick, 
crson.  Shaded  White.  1.  and  2.  Annette,  a  Tillott's  Blush,  and  4.  Annette,  Mr.  Finch ;  5.  TtU 
lotl's  Blush,  Mr.  Nutter;  dTiUot's  Blush,  Mr.  Steame  White:  1.  La  Favorite.  Mr.  Pinch ; 
8.  La  Favorite,  Mr.  Twitchett ;  a  Bell's  White,  Mr.  Crisp ;  1  La  Favorite,  and  &  Kcrmet, 
Mr.  Finch ;  6.  White  Swan«  Mr.  Crisp.  {.Cambridge  Chronkie,  June  1&) 

SUFFOLK. 

Ipswich  Horticultural  Society.  —  A  Meeting  was  held  on  April  20tb,  when  the 
Judges,  Mr.  Buchanan  and  Mr.  Garrod,  and  Mr.  Sally  as  umpire,  awarded  prises  as  follows  :  — 

Plants.  Stove  or  Green.house  plant  in  bloom,  in  a  |X}t  (iv^rium  splendens),  Mr.  J.  Smith.  — 
Flowers.  Auriculas,  Mr.  Woollard.  —  Fruii.  Table  Apples  (Nonpareils),  and  Kitchen,  Mr.  J. 
Smith. — CuUtuiry  Vegetables.  Cucumben  :  1.  Mr.  J.  Smith,  gardener  to  Dykes  Alexander,  Esq. : 
2.  Mr.  William  Allen,  gardener  to  Lieut-CoL  Edgar :  a  Mr  K.  Marriott,  Stowmarket  Forced 
Potatoes :  1.  Mr.  Waller :  2.  Mr.  Bums,  gardener  to  Lord  Rivers.  French  JSeans,  Mr.  J.  Smith. 
Asparagus.  Mr.  Bird.  White  Broccoli,  Mr.  Allea  Brown  Broccoli  and  Cabbages,  Mr.  Lovelj. 
Lettuces,  Mr.  Bumes.  Rbubaib.  Mr.  J.  Smith.   Sea-kale,  Mr.  Bums 

Cottagers*  Prizes.  Vegetable  of  any  kind  grown  by  a  Cottager  (being  a  labourer),  —  Quintoo, 
of  Westerfleldj  for  the  best  Cabbages. 

William  Rodwell,  Esq.  was  unanimously  elected  President  A  handsome  medal  flrom  the  Loo. 
don  Horticultural  Society  was  presented,  with  suitable  remarks  from  the  Chairman,  to  Mr.  Robert 
Milbom,  for  the  general  excdlence  of  his  productions  in  the  year  1828,  and  Mr.  Milbom  returned 
thanks. -i- This  Society,  we  are  happy  to  find,  is  progressing  most  satisCictorily.  Several  new 
memben  were  admitted  (there  are  now  more  than  200),  and  the  finances  of  the  past  year  were 
ibund  to  be  adequate  to  the  purposes  of  the  Societv.  we  should  be  glad  to  see  the  Cottagera' 
Prises  more  extensively  contested :  this  is  a  point  of  infinitely  more  importance  than  who  is  the 
best  grower  of  pines  among  the  great,  some  of  whom,  we  know,  have  ostentatiously  exhibited 
their  ftiiit  and  then  selfishly  ordered  its  return  back  to  their  own  homes,  instead  of  leaving  it  to 
promote  the  general  enjovment  of  the  dinner  party  of  subscribers.   (St{0alk  Ckron  ,  April  24^) 

COstentatious  and  selfish  this  practice  mav  well  be  called.  It  can  only  be  accounted  for  tram 
that  utter  want  of  sympathy  for  the  lower  classes  which  in  this  country  exisU  among  the  higher : 
the  consequence  of  extreme  inequality  in  the  distribution  of  wealth  and  knowledge.  It  is  good 
to  record  cases  of  this  kind,  because  they  assist  in  awakening  reflectioa  Every  evil  must  be 
known  and  felt,  before  a  remedy  can  even  be  wished  for.] 

NORFOLK. 

Norfolk  and  Norwich  Horticultural  Society,  —  This  useful  and  increasing 
Society  held  their  Second  Show  of  Fruits,  Culinary  Vegetables,  and  Flowen  on  May  26.  A  great 
numlwr  of  specimens  were  again  sent  in,  and  were  very  tasteAilly  arranged  on  tables  in  the  centre 
of  the  hall ;  the  display  of  pelargoniums,  geraniums,  tulips,  cactuses,  rhododendrons,  irises,  &c, 
was  truly  splendid.   In  the  adjudication  made,  it  is  with  much  pleasure  we  refer  to  four  prisee 

fiven  to  industrious  cottagers,  as  it  affbrds  a  proof  of  the  spirit  of  emulation  excited  by  the  esta- 
lishment  of  this  Society,  —a  spirit  which  in  its  progress  must  be  productive  of  the  best  results. 
Prises  were  awarded  as  follows :  — 

Flowers.  Tulip,  I'he  Glory  of  Norwich,  Mr.  Wilson.  Pelargbnium  Southcoteanum,  Rev.  J. 
Custance-  Rarest  Exotic,  Dwarf  Fan  Palm,  Rev.  George  Leathes.  Flower  of  Chalcedonian 
Iris,  Mr.  Robert  Blisi  Rose  in  a  Pot,  Mr.  Noverre.  C&ctus  specibsa,  Mm  Ives.  Best  Bouquet, 
Mrs.  Mackie.  —  fVtttf.  Queen  Pine,  Lord  Stafford.  Melon,  J.  Browne,  Esq.  Scrawberriee,  Keen's 
Seedling,  Mrs.  Ives.  Table  Apples,  P.  Raven,  Esq.  —  Culinary  Vegeiables.  Potatoes.  Ashleaved 
Kidnev  (grown  in  natural  ffround),  Mr.  Hartt  Cucumben,  Mr.  Sapy,  gardener  to  Richard  Craw, 
shav,  Esq.  Florence  Cos  Lettuces,  Mr.  Jacob  Vince. 

Cottager^  Priaces.  Orange  Russet  Apples,  John  Harmer.  Peas,  John  Harper.  Onions  and 
Cabbaae,  John  Poll   Bouquet,  Edward  Boon. 

l^rd  Staffbrd  sent  »  brace  of  queen  pines,  one  Assyrian  melon,  peas  (Bishop's  Dwarf),  Rose, 
berry  and  Keen's  strawberries,  also  honey  in  the  comb,  with  bees  at  work  in  a  glass.  The  Rev. 
Geoiye  Ltethes  lent  a  superb  ooUectioo  of  exotics,  among  which  wete  the  Ctaum^vps  htunilis. 
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(Dwarf  Fan  Mm),  the  MetrxMid^rot  florib&nda,  JxU  ambfgua,  PimeUa  itiea,  and  £tipb6iMi 
melordrmit }  alao  a  dUh  of  cinnamon  strawberrlet,  raited  bj  the  care  of  Mr.  Thomas  Sparrow. 

?rdener  at  Shropham  Hall.  The  Rev.  J.  Custance,  38  pelargoniums  (the  finest  In  the  room),  and 
hlox  amce^  Mrs.  Mackle  (besides  her  price  bououet)  exhibited  a  fine  collection  of  ^l«r. 
goniums,  vis.  Anne  Boleyn,  Oerm&nicum,  Lacbnia,  Lord  Combermere,  Lord  Cochrane,  Tran- 
se^ndens,  Barclaydnnfm,  De  Vere,  Latifblium,  Bagshot  Park,  and  AlbinoUtum ;  also  a  ScvUdium 
adnktum  (fine  specimen),  CalceoUuritf  integrifblia  nbva,  Cactus  specibaa  (flowers  very  fine  and 
deep-coloured),  ilfimulus  mosch^tus,  Dtdymoc4rpus  Rh^xii,  iSrtca  tricolor,  and  Pimelte  ftwcA 
(verv  fine  specimen).  J.  Petre,  Esq.,  two  large  Seville  oranges,  fh>m  a  fUlUbearingtree  at  Westwick. 
&  lessen,  Esq.,  of  Nartwrough,  a  very  weighty  bunch  of  asparagus,  grown  at  Ely.  The  Rev.  T. 
S.  Buckle,  fine  carrots  of  this  year's  growth,  and  large  lettucea.  William  Robinson.  Esq..  • 
coUectton  of  pelargoniums,  Jlfimulus  grandiflbrus,  a  very  beautiful  C&ctus  flagellif6rmis  (in  lull 
flower),  &C.  Mr.  Bayfield  a  very  capital  specimen  of  £uph6rt)ia  melofdrmis,  three  plants  of 
C&ctus  specibsa,  and  one  C&ctus  stell&ris,  yf'loe  brevifblia,  and  illoe  nigricans.  Mr.  Wilson,  a 
•Und  of  beautiful  tulips  in  phiala.  Mr.  Hitchin.  ^  cactuses,  in  the  centre  of  which  was  a  large 
Meloc&ctus  (Turk's  Cap).  John  Longe,  Esq.,  a  dish  of  filberts,  several  jspplea,  orange  tree,  early 
potatoes,  Ac.  P.  Raven,  Esq.,  Ribston  pippins  and  other  fine  apples.  Iiie  Rev.  R  Howman  six 
pots  of  mesembryanthemums  and  flowers  of  the  yfristolbchU  slpha  Mr.  J.  Smith  a  collection  of 
53  plants,  among  which  were  the  B'pacris  pulch^Ua,  FCchsMS  microph$lla,  and  Magnblta  fusckta. 
Mr.  John  Cosens.  £r\ca  ventricbsa,  and  C&ctus  flage11lf6rmis.  Mrs.  Martincau,  a  basket  ofgreen. 
house  fiowers.  Mrs.  Cooper  of  Lakenliam,  a  Chalcedonian  iris  (Susikna).  Norwich  Fioristt* 
fly  and  bee  orchis,  &c.  Mr.  J.  Avton  exhibited  a  fruit-receiver,  haviflg  nets  expanded  on  « 
frame  which  may  be  attached  and  detached  flrom  a  tree  in  one  minute  [We  should  be  glad  to 
receive  some  account  of  this  invention,  accompanied  by  a  sketch.]  (.Sot^olk  Chronicle,  May  89.) 

GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 

JBrUlot  Horticultural  and  Botanical  Society,  —  The  Second  Meeting  for  tho 
season,  of  this  most  laudable  association,  took  place  on  May  la  The  various  and  splendid  assem. 
blage  of  tulips  constituted  probably  the  principal  excellence  of  the  exhibition,  and  one  of  marble 
whiteness  and  purity,  threadeil  with  a  few  streaks  of  purple,  named  the  Cenotaph  of  the  Princess 
Charlotte,  obtained  the  admiration  of  many.  The  Geraniftceas  came  next ;  and  two  contributed 
bv  a  lady,  a  purple  and  a  Macr&nthon,  were  emmently  beautifUl.  HilMdnum,  SUffbrdMrnnnL  De 
Vere,  Web^ri,  Vdnu«,  Rhodol^ntum,  &c.,  were  conspicuous  favourites ;  nor  hi  this  most  brief 
enumeration  must  we  omit  some  fine  flowers  of  the  tree  peony,  the  Motitan  of  the  Chinese,  called 
by  that  people  the  **  King  of  Flowers,  the  Hundred  Ounces  of  Gold,"  fh>m  the  vast  sums  wh  ich 
were  originally  given  for  this  superior  production.  The  prises  assigned  were  as  follows : 

Plani9.  Stove:  1.  Amar^lli«  Johnsbni  (Angus),  Mr.  Osborne;  2.  Gloxinia  specibsa,  John 
Hurle,  Esq.  Orecn.house  :  1.  Alstroem^ria  tricolor,  R  Nugent,  Esq.  ;  S.  Ervthrina  /kurif  blla^ 
R«  Bright,  Esq.  £r)ca  :  1.  FHLgrans,  H.  Nugent,  Esq. ;  2.  Cuprtoina,  Mr.  Mauie.  Pelargoniums. 
Light :  1.  Macrtolhon,  Mrs.  H,  Vaughan :  2.  Macrinthon,  K.  Bright,  Esq.  Purple :  f  Geoife 
the  ThirdL  Mrs.  R  Vaoghan ;  SL  George  the  Third,  Mr.  Jacques.  Red :  1.  Milldrs  John  Hurle, 
Esq. ;  2.  De  ClifflSrd/ri,  J.  Htirle.  Eat^  Hardy :  1.  Ahododtodron,  and  2.  Aiklea,  Mr.  Maule. 
Perennials  :  1.  Ev\n\u  alphnn,  Mr.  Maule;  2.  G^um  coccfneum,  R.  F.  Wright,  Esq.  —  Flowers. 
Tulipa  Feathered  Bixards :  1.  and  2.  Mr.  F.  Taylor.  Flamed  :  1.  Mr.  F.  Taylor;  2L  H.  Nugent, 
Esq.  Feathered  BVbloemens :  1.  and  2.  H.  Nugent,  Esq.  Flamed  :  1.  and  SL  Mr.  F.  Taylor. 
Flamed  Rose :  1.  and  2.  Mr.  F.  Taylor.  —  FniU.  Grapes.  Black :  1.  Hamburg,  and  2.  StPeter*s, 
P.  J.  Miles,  Eiq.  White :  1.  Muscat,  Mr.  Douney ;  2.  Frontignac,  P.  J.  Miles,  Eiq.  Pines :  1.  Black 
Jamaica,  H.  Ludlow,  Eaq. Culinary  Vegetables.  Asparagus:  1.  Battenea,  Mr.  Maynard:  2L 
Battersea,  Mn^  Harefoid.  Lettuces :  1.  White  Cos,  Mr.  Sealy ;  2L  Brown  Cos,  R.  Bright,  Esq. 
Potatoes:  1.  Ash-Ieaved  Kidney,  Mrs.T.  K.  Bayly:  2.  Ash.leaved  Kidney,  Mrs.  Lydla  Gregorv.— 
Plant*  and  Fnuta  of  superior  Merit.  CKctus  flagellif6rmts,  C.  George,  Esq.  Calceolkria  rugbsa* 
Col.  Whetham.   NecUrines,  Mr.  Douney. 

No  cottagers  exhibited. 

-  Mr.  Miller  announced  that  twenty-two  new  subscribers  had  been  added  that  day.  which  made 
vj^thenumber  500;  and  that  I9/«  had  been  taken  at  the  doors  in  the  morning.  {Bristol  Mercury^ 

WORCESTERSHIRE 

Worcestershire  Horticvllural  Society.  May  14.  Although  the  snow  and 
severe  fk-ost  which  octurred  In  the  beginning  of  April  greatly  injured  the  tulips,  we  may  assert* 
without  the  least  risk  of  exaggeration,  that  this  tribe  presented  a  display  never  equalled  since  the 
formation  of  the  Society ;  but  of  anemones  there  was  not  a  single  bloom.  The  prise  plant  (i'ol^. 
gala  cordifblia)  was  a  most- elegant  specimen ;  a  Cictus  flagellir6rmis,  sent  by  a  non.subscriber» 
was  greatly  admired.  A  splendid  plant  of  the  ^T&rinm  Oleander,  which  stood  upwards  of  8  ft 
high,  in  full  blossom,  and  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  prize  stands,  had  a  fine  efifcct  An  amaryllla, 
with  sixteen  blooms,  was  generally  admired.  Among  the  innumerable  siiecimens  exhibited, 
there  were  some  very  fine  American  plants,  including  kalmias,  asaleas,  and  rhododendrons  ) 
also  two  fine  plants  of  the  sweet-scented  China,  and  one  of  the  white  moss  rose ;  all  in  fUll  bloom. 
The  sweet-scented  heaths  (the  odour  of  which  is  particuUrly  fVagrant  and  agreeable)  were  much 
admired.  The  flruits  and  vegetables  fell  far  short  of  former  exhibitions.  The  prises  wei:e  awarded 
as  follows :  — 

PlanU.  Stove :  1.  AmarfllU,  J.  Taylor,  "Esq. ;  2.  Otctus  specibsa,  Mr.  Wood.  Green-house : 
1.  Poi^gala  cordifblia,  Mr.  Tapp ;  2.  Pimel^a  decussiita,  Mr.  Smith ;  &  Metrorid&ros  flpecibsa, 
Mr.  Wood;  4.  Eut4xia  myrtifblia.  Sir  H.  Wakeman,  Bart  Hardy:  1.  Kilmte  Utifblia,  Mr. 
Beach  :  2.  Rhododendron  caUwbitose,  Mr.  Smith.  Heaths :  1.  Jsrtca  tubiflbra,  and  2.  £rica 
ventricbsa  sup^rba,  Mr.  Tapp.  _  iRfown-«.  Tulips.  Feathered  Bisards :  1.  Surpasse  Catafalque, 
and  2.  Formosa,  F.  Davles,  Esq. :  3.  Trafalgar.  Mr.  Gummerr.  Flamed  Blzarda  :  1.  Supertie  en 
Noir,  Rev.  Dr.  Grove ;  2.  Zan  Zio.  Mr.  Hickman ;  S.  Gold  Beurrds,  Mr.  Smith.  Itetheied 
Bybloemens :  1.  Feathered  Baguet,  Mr.  Smith ;  2.  Blanche  et  Noire,  F.  Davies,  Esq. :  5L  Pearson's 
Prince  of  Wales,  Mr.  Smith.  Flamed  Bybloemens :  1.  Racine,  and  2.  Rodney,  ¥.  Daties,  Esq. : 
3.  Maltre  Partout,  Mr.  Smith.  Feathered  Rose :  ].  Waterloo,  and  8.  Glory  of  Walworth,  Mr. 
Smith :  a  De  Lble,  Mr.  Hickman.  FUmed  Rose :  1.  Rose  Tnomphe,  SL  Lord  Colchester,  and  31 
Lord  Hill,  Mr.  Smith.  Selfs :  1.  Mine  d'Or,  F.  Davies.  Esq. ;  2.  Mountain  of  Snow,  Mr.  Smith. 
Pelargoniums :  l.Gcrm&nicum,  J.  Taylor,  Esq. ;  2.  Cleopatra  supferba,  Mr.  Linton  j  3.  Anne  Boleyn, 
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and  4  F&rkii,  Mr.  Smith.  —  OtUnarp  Vegeiablet.  AqMmupis,  Sr  H.  Wakenun,  But  Green 
Peas,  Earljr  Frame,  J.  Taylor,  £«].  PoUtoet,  Runcieman^i  Early,  not  ftmsed,  Mr.  Wood.  Lct> 
tac«,  Bath  Cos,  J.  Taylor,  Era. 

Extra- Prhes.  Potatoes.  Albany  Kidney,  R  Berkeley,  Esq.  Strawberries,  Keen's  Seedling, 
forced,  Mr.  Mowbray.  A/^rium  Oleinder,  Sir  A.  Lechmere,  Bart  Balsam,  J.  Tavlor,  Esq. 
Erica,  fl6rida,  Mr.  Smith,  flichr^sum  vestUum,  Mr.  Tspp.  iZhftum  palmatum,  Mr.  Fuller. 
{.Berrou^s  WorceUer  Journal^  May  SO.) 

Vale  of  Evesham  Horticultural  Society.  —  jfpril  22.  There  was  a  superb  dis- 
plav  of  auriculas  and  hyacinths  from  Mr.  Holmes,  Mr.  Hunt,  and  Mr.  Davies,  as  well  as  of  store 
and  green-house  plants.  Fine  specimens  of  large  a^ragus  and  cucumbcn  from  Mr.  New,  Sir 
Charles  Throckmorton,  and  Mr.  Jessop ;  and  thirty.six  plates  of  various  sorU  of  appla  were 
exhibited  in  the  highest  state  of  preservation.  Amongst  a  numerous  selection  or  stove  and  green- 
house plants,  there  was  a  specimen  of  O&ctus  speabsa  engrafted  upon  C&ctus  grandiMMra,  the 
flowers  being  evidently  increased  in  size  thereby  ;  also  two  plants  of  CSctus  specibw,  each  con- 
taining upwards  of  sixty  bloaoms :  Jifimulus  moscbktus,  PitcalrnM  stamtnca,  and  CorT«\i 
specibia,  all  flrora  the  garden  of  the  President,  R  Rudge,  Esq.,  who  prodooed  a  sample  of  wlae 
made  entirely  from  the  fhiit  of  the  black.heart  cherrv,  that  had  been  one  year  m  tliecMk,  -aai 
two  years  in  bottle:  it  was  a  sound  specimen  of  British  wine,  and  likely  to  keep  well  in  bottle. 
The  following  prises  were  awarded :  — 

Plants.  Stove  or  Green-house :  1.  CSctus  specibsa,  above  sixty  blossoms,  E.  Rudge,  Esq. ; 
S.  Pitt6sporum  Tob\ra^  Mr.  Jessop ;  3.  Cactus  speciosfssima,  Mr.  Jessop.  Hardy :  1.  Crimson 
Primula.  Mrs.  Hunt ;  ^  Sulphur  Primula,  Rev.  Mr.  Stillingfleet  —  Flowers.  AuricuUn.  Green, 
edged:  1.  Pearson's  Bluchcr,  Mr.  Holmes;  2.  Unknown,  Mr  Hunt;  a  Dean's  Sparkler,  Mr. 
Holmes.  Grey-cdgod  :  1.  Kenvon's  Ringleader,  Mr.  Holmes ;  SL  Unknown,  Mr.  MayAeld ; 
3.  Mary  Anne,  Mr. Davies.  White.edged :  1.  Pitman's  Eclipse,  and  2.  Unknown,  Mr.  Holmes; 
3.  Taylor's  Glory,  Mr.  Mavfield.  Selfi:  I.  Lord  Primate,  and  2.  Flora's  Flag,  Mr.  Holmes; 
a  Whitaker's  True  Blue,  Mr.  WilUam  Murrell.  Alpines :  1.  Geoive  the  Fourth,  and  2.  Un. 
known,  Mr.  Holmes ;  a  Captain  Frazer,  Mr.  Davies.  Polyanthuses.  Dark :  1.  Pearson's  Alex, 
ander.  and  2.  Beauty  of  Over,  Mrs.  Hunt ;  a  BUck  Joke,  Mrs.  Davies.  Red :  1.  Rapid,  and 
2.  and  a  Unknown,  Mrs.  Hunt  Hyacinths.  Red :  1,  2,  and  a  Mrs.  Hunt  White :  1.  and  2. 
Un.  Hunt :  3.  Mr.  GoodalL ~ Fruit.  Apples:  1.  the  Green  Nonpareil,  Mr.  Marriott ;  2.  Scarlet 
Nonpareil,  Mr.  Humphries.  —  Oilinary  Vegetables.  Mushrooms,  Mr.  Jessop.  Sea. kale,  Mr.  Ful- 
ton. Cucumbers:  1.  Sir  Charles  llirockmorton ;  2.  Mr.  Jessop.  Broccoli,  Mr.  Hunt  Asparacua, 
Mr.  Anthony  New.  Cabbage :  1.  Early  York,  Mr.  Cheek :  2.  not  named,  Mr.  Anthony  New. 
itVorcester  Herald,  Mblj  8.) 

MONMOUTHSHIRE. 

Tlie  Glamorganshire  and  Monmouthshire  Horticultural  Society  held  its  General 
Meeting  in  Cardiff* on  April  28.  The  productions  from  the  gardens  of  the  neighbouring  gentry 
were  both  more  numerous  and  more  beautiful  than  at  any  previous  show.  Sir  Charles  Morgan 
sent  several  very  beautifbl  flowers  ;  but  those  which  attracted  the  most  particular  attention,  and 
deservedly  so,  were  sent  by  J.  Moggridge.  Esq ,  of  Gabatva.  We  arc  happy  to  see  that  this 
Society  is  producing  much  good  amongst  the  cottagers,  by  inducing  them  to  cultivate  their 
gardens  with  more  attention,  and  in  a  better  manner,  than  heretofore.  Some  of  the  flowers  exhi. 
bited  by  this  class  of  persons  would  have  done  credit  even  to  a  professed  gardener.  The  following 
members  were  appointed  judges  of  the  Show  :  —  J.  H.  Moggridoe,  Esq..  William  Head  Deacon. 
Esq.,  and  the  Rev.  £.  W.  Richards,  for  the  vegetables ;  and  Messrs.  Matthews,  Minnett,  and 
Nunciman,  for  the  flowers ;  who  awarded  the  prises,  in  their  respective  departments,  to  the 
following  persons :  — 

Flowers.  Camellia  jap6nica :  1.  Double  \V>]Ui>^  IL  HiMp  Ehj  ^  £  Hlush,  J;  Moggridge,  Eiq» 
Most  curious  Flower:  1.  CalceolKria  cor>mbf>^Af  J.  Ma^j^ridg?,  E^i. ;  'L  PrlmuU  cortuw^iAvv 
Hon.  W.  B.  Grey.  Most  beautiful  Flower  i  1.  /'xia  t  mivr"Ui*«i,  J.  Mi  .frgri<l«e^  Eiq,  j  t.  Double 
Red  Camellia,  Sir  C.  Mor^gan.  Pelargonium i  h  and  %  J.  Mpcgri^gL-,  t^:sq,  Slecmd  best:  L 
Colonel  Morgan ;  2.  Rev.  J.  M  TrahemA,  Tkaip;  t  J,  Mofc^ge,  £n|.  ;  Sir  C^  Morem. 
Most  beautiful  Tulip,  Cok  Morgan.  Auriculas,  £.T.  Rkfaanls,  Eiq.  Bote ;  1,  and  2.  Rev.  H. 
Traheme.  Anemones,  Sir  C.  Morgan.  Hyacinths:  1.  Cwnet  Morgw ;  Sir  C.  Morgaji, 
Double  Primroses,  Col.  Morgan.   Double  Wjiltflowpr^  Rev.  J.  M.  Trah«vT»;  ^  Hue.  84r 

C.  Morgan.  Preserved  Filberts,  J.  Moggrul^i^,  l::«q,  Strawberries,  Tttce^  J.  Mofgridge, 
Baking  Pears,  R  Hill,  Esq.  Best  Table  A^-Av^  i  \.  Mogfrldfet  Enq.  i  2,  CtA.  Mctrgan.  Scrood 
best  Table  Apples :  1.  Mr»  lliomas  Minm  it ;  ±  J,  Mn^uridKi^,  £»q.  Bt'st  Rnlfitiv  Applet:  L 
Hon.  W.  B.  Grey ;  2.  R.  F.  Jenner,  Esq.  StcMiid  b»t  Broking  Apples  ;  I.  J.  M.  TrAhnne  j 
2.  R.  Hill,  Esq.  —  CWiiMsry  yatetables.  A  E^^ragu*^  Ir  Mr.  i'TioinBt  MinntTlt  ;  S.  C«iL  Morj^n^ 
Cucumbers:  1.  Mr.  Thomas  Minnett;  2.  \L  P.  Tflchjnln^  ti^q.  ^  'A,  llrv.  J.  TT'ahtnit\  I'dt^- 
toes,  forced:  1.  R.  Hill,  Esq.;  2.  Hon.  \^  li,  (irtv  fvakliuvbc  uih  ;  1.  J  ^fiTHJcriiliie,  Va<\  j  2. 
Sir  C.  Morgan.  Mushrooms:  1.  R.  F.  Jei  1,1141  r,  i%»rj- ^  'l.  J.  MnirKrUL^c,  1--^%  llrucroh,  U.  \U\\^ 
Esq.  Cabbages.  Mr.  Thomas  Minnett  Carpots,  Htr  J  M  TrLihi  me  l^;^^^I^t^.*,  .1  MnR^TKEffe, 
Esq  Celery,  CoL  Monan.  Lettuces,  J.  KaSKNtfri  1--'J'  ^t'^^>^'^  0\u\m^,  Hmi.  ^V.  n.  r^r^v. 
Radishes,  Mn  Thomas  Minnett 

Extra-Prixes.  An  Athenian  Poplar,  raised  from  a  cutting,  Mr.  Thomas  Minnett  Mesembry. 
&nthemum.  Miss.  Blosse.  Several  sorts  of  nola  tricolor,  R.  HilL  Esq.  3fimulus  guttktus,  and 
Rose  Brunette,  Rev.  J.  M.  Traheme.  Pttbnia  Moutan,  Sir  C  Morgan.  Ack/^  pulch^Ua  and 
a  pot  of  Stocks.  Rev.  J.  M.  Traheme. 

Cottagers'  Prizes.  Basket  of  Vegetables,  David  Williams  of  DuflVya  Table  Pears,  Edward 
Williams,  Llandaff:  WaUflower :  1.  Thomas  White,  Whitchurch ;  2.  John  Herbert,  Cardiff: 
Best  Ffower  of  any  sort,  and  second  best,  two  Pelargoniums,  J.  Lewis,  Cardiff*.  Preserved  FU- 
berts,  Elisa  Daniel,  Castletown.  Cabbages,  John  Heibert»  Cardiff:  {The  Cambrian^  May  &) 

HEREFORDSHIRR 

Herefordshire  Horticultural  Society,  —  Jpril  23.  In  tlie  flower  department, 
perhaps^  the  selfs  class  of  auriculas  was  deficient  in  a  trifling  degree^  but  the  abundance  and 
beauty  of  the  alpines,  most  of  which  were  seedlings,  moire  than  compensated ;  and  it  is  a  {^easing 
duty  to  add,  that  those  very  choice  flowers  are  the  produce  of  seeds  sown  by  the  fkir  hand  of  one 
of  the  earliest  patronesses  of  this  flourishing  Society.  The  polyanthuses  were  good  and  in  Aill 
supply,  but  the  hyacinths  were  not  so  numerous  as  we  have  seen  them,  which  has  been  the  case 
gencralljr  throughout  the  kingdom.   The  green.housc  plants  were  excellent,  amongst  which  the 
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Asklea  indtea^lba,  Aloa  areata,  Eutfixia  myrHfdUa,  Pbl^gala  oppociUrMia,  Corral  nieclbia, 
C.  pulch^Ila,  &C.,  shone  conspicuouslj  ;  and  In  the  hardy  plant  cUm  a  novelty  precented  Itself,  a 
Bdddlea  globtMa,  atwut  8  in.  nigh,  in  fUll  bloom,  growing  in  a  pot  The  fVuit  and  v^etable  standi 
exhibited  a  remarkably  fine  display  of  oU,  London,  and  Wick  pearmains,  golden  pipi^ns,  golden 
Harreys,  margills,  Blenheim  oranges,  nonpareils,  &c.,  in  better  presenration  than  ever  we  saw 
them  before  in  the  month  of  April,  as  were  also  the  pears.  The  asparagus  was  excellent,  and 
likewise  the  French  beans,  potatoes,  sea.kale,  broccoli,  cabbage,  mushrooms,  and  cucumbers  t 
amongst  the  latter  was  a  leash  from  the  ganlen  of  J.  Blissett,  Esq.,  the  finest  we  bare  ever  seen  at 
this  season  of  the  year.  The  prizes  were  awarded  as  follows  :  — 

Plant*.  Stove :  C&ctus  specibsa.  Sir  J.  O.  CotterclL  Green-house :  1.  frlca  aristiita,  Mr. 
Breeze }  S.  AzJllea  indlca  4Iba,  and  a  EutAxia  myrtif  61ia,  T.  H.  Symons,  Eu. ;  4k  Cam^lMa  jap6. 
nica.  Sir  J.  G.  Cotterell.  Hardv :  1.  and  SL  ithododtedron  rbseum,  Sir  J.  G.  ColterelL  —  Flowerg, 
Auriculas.  Green-edged :  1.  Howard's  Nelson,  and  SL  Buckley's  Jolly  TUr,  Mr.  Breeze.  White, 
edged :  1.  Hughes*s  Pillar  of  Beauty,  and  2.  Taylor's  Glory,  Mr.  Godsali.  Grey^ged :  1.  Dyson's 

?ueen,  Mr.  Godsali ;  SL  Rider's  Waterloo.  Mr.  Breeze.  Alpines :  1.  and  S.  Mrs.  Parkinson.  Sells : 
Horn  of  the  Alps,  Mr.  Godsali ;  S.  True  Blue,  Mr.  Breeze.  Polyanthuses.  Red :  1.  R  J. 
Powell,  Esq.;  2.  Seedling,  Mr.  Breeze.  Dark:  1.  Seedling,  Mr.  Breeze;  fi.  Mr.  J.  Williama. 
Hyacinths.  Blue :  1.  Sir  J.  G.  Cotterell ;  2.  AUmode,  Mr.  Breeze.  White :  Og  Rol  de  Basan, 
Mr.  Breeze.  Red:  1.  Groot  Vorst,  Mr.  Godsali;  Fl<Ss Sanguineus,  Mr.  Godsali.  — /V«i^  Dessert 
Apples :  1.  Golden  Pippin,  T.  H.  Symons,  Esq. ;  2.  Golden  Harvey,  3.  Nonpareil,  and  4.  London 
Pearmain,  T.  C.  Bridges,  Esq.  —  Culinary  Vegetables.  Mushrooms,  Mr.  Nott  Sea.kale,  J.  & 
Gowland,  Esq.  Cucumbers :  1.  T.  C.  Bridges,  Esq. ;  SL  Sir  J.  G.  Cotterell.  Broccoli :  White. 
Sir  J.  G.  Cotterell ;  Purple,  Rev,  F.  W.  Trumper.  Asparagus  :  1.  Rev.  F.  W.  Trumper;  2.  a  J. 
Powell,  Esq.   Cabbages,  J.  a  Gowland,  E»q.    {Her^ord  Journal,  AprU  2a) 

At  the  Second  Show  of  this  Society  the  prizes  were  awarded  as  follows :  — 
Plants.  Stove :  1.  C&ctus  flagellif6rmis.  Sir  J.  G.  Cotterell.  Green.house  :  1.  Calceoliiria 
rugbsa.  Sir  J.  O.  Cotterell ;  2.  KennMia  ov^ta.  and  3.  Pol^'gala  oppositifbUa,  T.  H.  Symons,  Esq. 
Hardy :  1.  AA\e»  iH>ntica  grandifldra.  Sir  J.  G.  Cotterell ;  2.  TrdUius  curopsNis,  Mr.  Nott 
w-  Flowers.  Tulips.  Bybloemcns :  1.  Percy,  R.  J.  Powell,  Esq. :  8L  Mr.  C.  Cocks ;  a  Ambassadeur 
d'Hollande,  and  4.  General  Washington,  K.  J.  Powell,  Esq. ;  5.  Mr.  C.  Cocks ;  a  Globe  c^l^ste, 
"  '  "  '     -  —     .    .       •  2.  Incomparable.  Mr.  Cranston;  a  Mr.  C.  Cocks; 


u  nuiiAtiiiv.  aim  «.  vrciivrsi  vtobuiiiiswii,  n.  ti.  i 

B.  J.  Powell,  Esq.  Bizards  :  1.  Mon  Amie,  and 
4^.  Coupe  d'or,  Mrs.  Comewall ;  5.  Gloria  mur 


«  u  »i,  H^.^  v.ui..cwat.  i  <M.  mundi,  R.  J.  Powell,  Esq.    Rose:  1.  Mr.  C.  Cocks, 

SL  Do  Little,  a  Cerise  belle  formte,  4.  Arbre  de  Diane,  and  5.  Vesta,  R.  J.  Powell,  Esq.  Ane. 
mones :  Light,  Satinette,  Mr.  Godsali :  Dark,  Achmet,  Mr.  C.  Cocks.  Pelargoniums.  Dark : 

3.  Dennis's  Lord  Yarborough,  Mrs.  W.  Pateshall;  2.  SpectiEbile  striatum,  T.  H.  Symons,  Esq.; 
a  Daveydnwn,  Mrs.  W.  Patcshall ;  4^  HiimW,  Sir  J.  G.  Cotterell.  Light:  1.  Macrtothon  m&Jor, 
Mrs.  W  Pateshali ;  2.  Wood's  variety,  T.  H.  .Symons,  Esq. ;  a  YoAngty,  Sir  J.  G.  Cotterell ;  4.  Ma. 
CT&nthon,  Mr.  Nott  Heaths,  frica  giobuiitrls,  Mrs.  W.  Pateshali.  Pansies  (best  collection  of  six 
varieties):  1.  Mr.  Cranston ;  2.  R.  J.  Powell,  taq,— Culinary  VegetabUs.  Mr.  Nott  {Ibid., 
Mkj  191) 

Ross  Horticultural  Society  Ajml  21.  Tlie  long  stage  was  filled  with  auri- 
culas, polyanthuses,  and  hyacinths,  and  the  prize  flowers  glittered  with  some  very  choice  speci- 
mens in  the  former  class.  The  dessert  fruits  exceeded  100  dishes,  and  we  found  them  in  the 
highest  state  of  preservation  :  bearing  the  semblance  of  an  October  rather  than  an  April  display*. 
The  various  productions  of  the  kitchen.garden  and  hot-bed  were  in  great  abundance,  and  the 
greater  portion  of  the  best  quality,  particularly  the  cucumbers.  Upon  the  whole,  it  was  gene- 
rally allowed  to  be  the  best  spring  show  recollected.  The  number  of  specimens  llrketcd  and 
entered  In  the  Society's  books  amounted  to  615 ;  and  the  evening's  sale  produced  SLSt.fkL  The 
prizes  were  awarded  as  under :  — 

Plants.  Stove  and  Green-house  :  L  Camellia  Jap^nica,  J.  Cooke,  Esq. ;  2.  C&ctus  speciosfssi. 
ma,  Mr.  C.  Jessop ;  a  Amar5'lli«  Johnsbni,  Mr.  J.  C.  Wheeler ;  4.  Borbnta  serrulkta,  and  5.  ifdu 
cia  armlita,  John  Cooke,  Esq.  Hardy  :  1.  Pwbnte  Moutan  BAnkste,  John  Cooke,  Esq. ;  2.  Azklea 
61ha,a  Abodod^ndron  catawbi£nse,4.  Ahododdndron  p<Snticum,  and  5.  LMum  latifblium,  Mr.  J.  C 
Wheeler.  Heaths  :  1.  E.  princeps,  Mrs.  Westfkling ;  2.  E.  hortan^lla,  a  E.  eximium,  4.  E.  \kr~ 
nix,  and  5.  E  dilteta^ohn  Cooke,  Esq.  Pansies  :  1,  2.  and  a  Mrs.  Westfaling ;  4.  Mr.  Reynolds ; 
5.  J.  Cooke,  Esq. —  Flowers.  Auriculas.  Oreen-edged :  1.  Booth's  Freedom,  and  2.  Howard's 
Nelson.  Mrs.  Westfaling ;  a  Warren's  General  Bliicher,  J.  F.  Willis,  Esq. ;  1  Buckler's  Jolly 
Tar,  and  5.  Wild's  Bridport,  Mrs.  Westfaling.  Grev-edged :  1.  Rider's  Waterloo.  2.  Kenyon'f 
Kingleader,  and  3.  Stretch's  Alexander,  Mrs.  Westnillng ;  4.  Lancashire  Heroj  Mr.  Reynolds ; 
a  dough's  Do  Little,  Mn.  Westfaling.  White-edged  :  1.  Lee's  Venus,  and  2.  Taylor's  Glory, 
Mrs.  Westfaling ;  3  Pott's  Regulator,  Mr.  Reynolds ;  4.  Hughes's  Pillar  of  Beauty,  and  5.  Cox*s 
Pillar  of  Beauty.  Mrs.  Westfaling.  Sclfs :  1.  Ned  Ludd,  and  2.  Whittaker's  True  Blue.  Mrs. 
Westfaling ;  3.  Kenyon's  Flora's  Flag,  Mr.  J.  C.  Wheeler :  4.  Gorton's  Stadtholder,  Mrs.  Westfa. 
ling.  Alpines:  1.  Alpine  Shepherdess,  Mrs.  Westfaling;  2.  (not  named).  Miss  Trusted;  3.  (not 
named),  Mr.  J.  C.  Wneeler ;  4.  Beauty  of  the  Alps,  and  5.  Salamander,  Mra  Westfaling.  Poly, 
anthuscs.  Dark :  1.  Seedling,  Mrs.  PlaU ;  8.  Seedling,  Mrs.  Westfaling ;  3.  and  4.  Seedling,  Mrs. 
Piatt;  5.  Seedling,  Mrs.  WestfaUng.  Red  :  1.  .Seedling,  Mra  Westfaling ;  2.  Stead's  Telegraph. 
W.  GiUman,  Esq. ;  a  Seedling,  Westfaling ;  4w  England's  Deflanoe,  W.  Gilman,  Esq. :  < 
Seedling,  Mrs.  Westfaling.  Hyacinths.  Blue,  (kiuble :  1.  Lord  Wellington,  Mr.  J.  C  Wheeler; 
S.  Globe  Terrestre,  Mrs.  Westfaling  :  a  MaJesteuse,  Mr.  J.  D.  Wheeler ; A  Marshal  de  France. 
K  Evans,  Esq. :  &  La  Cupusente,  J.  F.  Willie,  Esq.  Red,  double :  1.  Groot  Vorst,  Mr.  J.  C. 
Wheeler;  S.  L'Honneur  d' Amsterdam,  Mr.  Reynolds j  3.  Madame  Zoutman,  Mr.  J.  D.  Wheeler; 

4.  Roxana,  J.  F.  Willis,  Esq. :  5.  Aarls  Hcrtock,  Mr.  J.  C  Wheeler.  White,  double :  1.  Duke  of 
Bedford,  and  2.  Comte  de  Bunii.  J.  F.  Willis,  Esq. :  3.  Anna  Maria,  Mr.  C.  Bonnor ;  4u  Hero, 
ine,  and  5.  A-la-modc,  Mrs.  Westfaling.  Nosegay,  Mrs.  Westfoling.-^Frw//.  Dessert  Apples:  L 
Golden  Harvey,  J.  F.  Willis,  Esq.:  2.  Ashmead's  Kernel,  John  Cooke,  Esq. ;  3.  Nonpareil,  Mr. 
R.  Holbert ;  4.  Ribston  Pippin,  Mrs.  Piatt ;  5.  Brandy,  Mr.  R  Holbcrt.  —  Culinary  Vegetablet. 
Sea.kale :  1.  W.  Matthews,  Esq. ;  2.  K.  Evans,  Esq. :  a  Rev.  L.  Robertoon :  4.  Mrs.  WestfUing; 

5.  J.  Cooke,  Esq.  Cucumbers  :  1.  Mr.  C.  Jessop ;  2.  Mr.  Reynolds ;  3.  and  4.  Mr.  C.  Jessop ;  5. 
Mr.  Reynolds.  Broccoli.  White :  1.  W.  Matthews,  Esq. ;  2.  C.  Bus,  Esq. ;  a  Col.  Money ;  4. 
Mrs.  PUtt;  5.  Mr.  T.  E.  Jones.  Brown  or  Purple :  1.  and  2.  Col.  Money  ;  a  C.  Biss.  Esq. ;  i.  J. 
Cooke,  Esq. ;  5.  Mrs.  Piatt.  Cabbages :  1.  John  Cook,  Esq. ;  2.  R.  Compton,  Esq. ;  a  Mr.  Crump; 
4.  Mr.  Reynolds ;  5.  Mr.  T.  R  Jones.   {Ibid.,  April  68.) 

Matf  19.    We  have  always  had  great  expectations  from  the  Ross  florists,  and 
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W0  hear  thejr  itand  nnriTaned ;  we  trust  they  will  maintain  tbeirhigh  character,  being,  at  it  were^ 
the  puent  or  original  tociety  from  which,  in  variotu  parts  of  the  Icingdom,  upwards  of  lOv 
■octeties  hare  established  themsdves ;  thus  affbrding  to  the  public  an  endless  and  erer^elightftil 
gratiOcation.  The  tulips,  notwithstanding  the  advaneed  season  and  frosts  in  April,  were  in  great 
number,  and  of  excellent  family,  but  we  found  them  generally  in  too  much  colour,  whicn  we 
beard  was  the  case  in  most  parts  of  the  4ingdein.  The  hint  in  our  article  last  year,  we  were 
glad  to  And,  met  with  attention,  and  we  can  now  say  the  Ross  florists  can  $kow  anemones.  The 
MiBsbcr  of  sperimens  ticketed  and  entered  in  the  twoks  amounted  to  8iO,  and  the  erenlng*s  side 
of  unremovcd  a^wragus  and  peas  to  15s.  lOd.   Hie  prises  were  awarded  as  under :  — 

Plants.  Stove:  1.  Plumbago  chin^nsis,  Mr.  J.  D.  Wheeler;  S.  Cl&ctus  speclusa,  John  Cooke, 
Est}. :  a  Hbya  cambsa,  Mr.  J.  C.  Wheeler:  4.  SUvih  splendens.  Rev.  T.  Underwood  ;  5.  Bonv&iw 
dia.  Bin.  Piatt  Green-house:  1.  Calceolkria  integrifMia,  John  Cooke,  Em.  ;  S.  Melaleiica.spltek. 
dens,  Mr.  J.  C  Wheeler ;  3.  flichr^sum  Miperbun^  Mr.  J.  D.  Wheeler ;  4.  DiiSsroa  rtkbra,  John 
Cooke,  Bm).  ;  5.  Pul^gala  latifblia,  Mr.  J.  C.  Wheeler.  Hardy :  1.  Ahodod^ron  catawbiense, 
Mrs.  Westfaiingi  2.  Kilmia  Utifblia,  and  a.  Asklea  nudifibra  floribOnda,  Mr.  J.  C.  Wheeler; 

4.  Pobnia  Motftan  Binkstfie,  K.  Evans,  Esq. ;  5.  Dodec^theon  Me4dM,  Mr.  Reynolds.  ^  FlovertL 
Tulips.  Feathered  Bisards :  1.  Pompey's  Femabree,  Mrs.  Gary  Cocks ;  2.  Cato,  and  S.  Cardinal* 
W.  Gillman,  Esq. ;  4.  Juno,  and  5.  Commander-in-Chief,  Mrs.  Gary  Cocks.  Flamed  Biiards :  L 
Folrphcmus,  and  S.  Goud  Beurr^,  J.  F.  Willis,  Esq. ;  S.  and  4.  (not  named),  Mr.  J.  D.  Wheeler  ; 

5.  UiUfiilque,  Miss  Trusted.  Feathered  Bybloemens :  1.  Maitre  Parioot,  'Diomas  Rudge,  Esq.  ; 
8.  Washington,  Mr.  P.  Bvylis :  3.  AbdalAnymus,  4.  Reine  d'Egypte,  and  S.  Lady  Exeter,  Mrs.  C. 
Cocks.  Flamed  Bybloemens :  1.  Lechardonerec,  2.  Holmes^s  Kina, and  3.  Le  joy  deDavey, T.  Rudge, 
Esq.;  4.  Scipiou  Mrs.  Cary  Cocks;  5.  Duchess  of  Wellington, T.  Rudge, Esq.  —  Feathered  Rose : 
1.  Camuse  de  Croix,  S.  Rose  Cerise,  and  S.  Catalina,  Mn.  Cary  Cocks ;  4^  (not  named),  W.  Mat. 
thews,  Eiq. ;  £.  Lucy,  Mrs.  Cary  Cocks.  Flamed  Rose  :  L  Rose  Hebe,  Mr.  P.  Baylb ;  S.  Passage 
du  Danube,  and  3L  Triomphe  Royal,  T.  Rudge,  Esq. ;  4.  (not  named),  Mr.  J.  D.  Wheder ;  5.  Nico^ 
demus,  W.  Gillman,  Esq  Anemones.  Dark :  1.  Mr.  J.  C.  Wheeler;  2.  Mr.  Crump:  3.  W.  Gill*. 
man,  Esa  ;  4.  and  5.  Mr.  James  Rudge.  Light :  1.  and  2.  Mrs.  Westfsling ;  a  and  4.  Mr.  Crump  ; 
fi.  W.  Gillman,  Esq.  Pelargoniums.  Dark  :  1.  Daveydavm,  John  Cooke,  Esq. :  2.  Anne  Boley% 
Rev.  T.  Underwood ;  a  Lord  Yarborough,  and  4.  Lord  Combermcre,  John  Cooke.  Esq.  j  5.  RuM- 
C6ndum  grandiflbrum,  Mr.  J.  C.  Wheeler.  Light :  1.  Duchess  of  SL  Alban's,  Mr.  J.  D.  Wheeler ; 
fi.  Macr&nihon  sup^rbum,  Mrs.  Piatt ;  3.  Macriiithon,  4  Yofingtt,  and  5.  Tricolor,  John  Cooke,  Et^. 
Heaths :  1.  E.  vestlte  coccinea.  and  2.  Ventricbsa  coccinea,  John  Cooke,  Esq. :  a  Ventricbse 
eamea,  and  4.  Tricolor,  Mrs.  Westfaling ;  5.  OdorMa,  Miss  iVusted.  Nosegay,  John  Cooke,  Em. 
—  Culinary  Fegetabtn.  Asparagus:  1.  Mr.  Holbert ;  2.  Mrs.  Piatt;  aand4.CoL  Money:  aL 
J.  F.  WiUis,  Esq.   Green  Peas ;  L  and  2.  Mr.  Crumps   {Hertford  Journal,  Blay  26.) 

TORKSHIRR 

Hull  Floral  and  HoHicuUural  Society.  —  The  First  Meeting  of  this  Institutioa 
Ibr  Hw  Mueo  vai  held  «n  M^iy  X  The  judges  awarded  prises  as  follows :  — > 

Ftmsert^  Auriculas:  CttUtiv^'^  Privateer,  Mr.  George  Wharton.  Green-cdgcd:  1.  Pollitti 
HiAhlbml  Boy,  H^^axWi^  J  l^Kmhi,  and  a  Moore's  Jubilee,  Mr.  George  Wharton  ;  4.  Buckley's 
Jolly  J'ar,  Mi.  V^'ail«vanli.  ^  inU  iur  to  G.  Egginlon,  Esq. ;  5.  Po]litt'»  Highland  Boy,  Mr  George 
Wtaarton^  (irimc^V  fYiv-^tivN  Mr.  R.  Deighton.  Grey^ged  :  I.  Grimes's  Privateer,  and  2L 
Bey*i  LqvlJj  Aiin,  Mr.  4K<jrfv  W  harton  ;  a  Warris'S  Union, Mr.  Wadsworth  ;  4.  Grimes's  Pri. 
irai«t»r,  ami  Ki^iiy^in'ii  FiiuLilrinier,  Mr.  G.  Wharton;  &  Taylor's  Ploughboy,  Mr.  Norman. 
Wliite-ed^etJ :  L  l^igirji  t^jiVl  firosvenor,  Mr.  G.  Wharton  :  2.  Taylor's  Incomparable,  Mr.  R. 
DeiBliton  ^  H  r^ybr  »  Olorv,  Mr.      Wharton ;  4.  Hughes's  Pillar  of  Beauty,  Mr.  Wadsworth  ; 

Hughe*'*  J^aiiit  t-f  IJiN^u^H  >Ir.  G.  Wharton;  &  Hughes's  Pillar  of  Beauty,  Mr.  WadswortK 
ScUkt  ].  M^^trgpoUtan,  Mr,  G.  Wharton ;  9.  Ned  Lud,  Mr.  R.  Deighton ;  a  Ned  Lud,  4.  Flora's 
Flag,  and  5.  Ned  Jf«.  G.  Wliarton ;  &  Ned  Lud,  Mr.  R.  Deighton.  Alpine :  1.  King  of  the 
Alfa.  Mr.  O.  WlurtoD  |JL  «f  the  Alps,  and  a  Edmondson's  Polycarp,  Mr.  Wadsworth  ) 
4.  Kingfif  the  All)s,HrnL  Dwhton ;  5.  Queen  of  the  Alps,  Mr.  Wadsworth ;  &  Amos's  Eraser, 
Mr.  NorETiitn.    B«tSeed1luf,  Mk  ft.  Deighton.  Polyanthus.  Scarlet:  1.  Fletcher's  Defiance,  Bfc 

Di  i^^it.  Ml ;  2.  nnd  ^  Oix^  Repent,  Mr.  Norman  ;  4.  Stead's  Telegraph,  Mr.  Deighton.  Dark : 
],  Q,nd2  ^^vlm•Jl>A]«xan(lL•r,  Stand  4w  Thompson's  Revenge,  Mr.  Walworth.  Hyacinths.  Double: 
1  !VIrC  ^vi.c^rr^i^  ^  Mr  It.  Ha^-les ;  a  Mr.  G.  Wharton ;  4^  Mr.  Allinson  ;  &  and  &  Mr.  R.  D». 
Ties.  Sinalc  :  1.  Mr.  IL  llavies;  i!,  3,  and  4.  Mr.  M.  Bell ;  5.  Mr.  6.  Wharton ;  &  Mr.  R  DarieiL 
Bouquet,  Mr.  D.  Brown.  —  FiruU.  Apples  (eaters,  best  pUte) :  L  Mr.  R.  Robson :  fiL  Mr.  J.  AUl. 
■on;  3,  4,  and  5.  Mr.  R.  Robson  ;  6L  Mr.  J.  Allincon.  Bakers :  1, 2, 3,  4,  5,  and  6.  Mr.  Smithson. 
-^CuUnarv  Fegetables.  Best  plate  of  Vegetables  (Cauliflower  Broccoli),  Mr.  R.  Robson.  Cucum. 
bers  :  1.  Mrs.  WiUiamson;  2.  Mr.  Wadsworth;  a  Mr.  WUliamson;  4.  Mr.  Wadsworth ;  fi.  and 
&  Mr.  Gardham,  gardener  to  J.  Shepherd,  Esq.,  Cottingham.  (HmJI  Advertiser^  May  7.) 

24.     Tliv  jtn  iiiiurin  "rt's  fiw.irded  to  J.  C,  Oinkrcinr  Esq^^  fur  the  besi 
F*iittipfpri  lin-i.o  Trii^f  r.riiii[  (i^-  V',  rni"n!]i'*\  -A-mX  \hv  Miuii'r>,        |i1;kxvI  a*-  iuI.'jw*  ;  — 

Fiimfri.  J'V.itlii  r.^J  JiyL.ii*ijii'  *  ;  ]  hiL-fHm»arjl>k-  IVll  Sh-W,  Mr  iVro  -,  'I.  ^Jr.iiul  C  Mr.  Ttpll  ; 
3.  Uii^nrHLt,  Mr.  Allin^i^u  ;  J  Iil.>rk  h.'ijuKt,  Mr.  Ih-Wiml  ,  Ik  AgairH-mrKirij  ajvd  H.  \  iolL-tti'  iDip^... 
riale,  Mr  Pc^rty;  7.  Tuuf  ik-  SLli^hiirs  ,  ;ic]d  H  UnijriRl:,  Mr,  V-eW  VUtmi^  tiif^nU:  1.  Uue  de 
Sarole,  Mr,  fiunmitti  £  ^un>a^  Catiilili]ui%  Mr  tN<rrv^  X  i><n1  Mill.  Mr.  ASltni»on;  4.  and  jL 
Duke  4lC  l>BTQbah^  Mr.  Bwemrfti  C.  M^ibom^r,  Mr.  IVrrv-  7,  !.a  Cantique^  Mr.  H^nw^ni ; 
&"BHi^  KMiL  DdtMsa.  Flamed  Rn^t;  :  i.  (  rh^t  rrnnr^  Mr  !>i?i^1itaH  ;  ^  Base  Hfro<iiii>. 
'lir.B^I  31  Aw  BiVfdHit  Mr.  Beecroa  \  4,  CaumcAidf  hUum^  Mr,  ^11 ;  S.  Trimnphtr  lt«^aJl 
and  B  Cerlie  7.  Or|«iaMievJgr,  Bell;  %  TiUm^  KanO,  Mr.  »«- 

Morefl;  7.  tncaQmpwIile  2MlnAi«  iatfa  Oay  Slellii.  Mr.  Bdl  F«atlKnd  nisaTds  :  ].  Goud 
BMHt«e,  Hid  1  Duke  of  York,  Hr^  Tm^mtt  \  ^  Gntndvur  aupcfbe^  Mr.  BeU)  4^  Hodii^oif^ 
BahabDiFp  Mr,  Dei^htoo  ;  £,.t.,ous1e  fttm^  Mr,  Bpii  {  li  and  7.  TralUgsr,  Mr.  Ri^hani  Oft^cvby  \ 
SurpMe  CjiEafrL)i|uis  Mr.  Bi^TI  Fe^irhcrrrT  :  1,  Cnmnt  ile  V^rgenDd,  and  l>(i  Little,  Mt. 
(.'arikftiti  ^  ( r],.,ri  nf  w.-,;:iMfr,,  ^ii  h,  !  ■  i.  n«»  LitUCt  Mr  Beecrofl ;  P^|>»1LVJ)lllt^^<^  ULant^ 
W  E3  Dij  Uti\^  yix.  IkLi;  lh>  i.iu^L.  Wv.  IL  Ogkdwi  8.  I^^oinplte  Koyal,  Mr^  ikll  BeiC 
gwdlin^  Mr.  HowanL    Fi^largMHunA   White  GrhihI:  L  Hr,  WjdmtlV  gaidauif  ta 
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Mr.  D.  Brown :  fiL  Mr.  O.  marton ;  3.'  Mr.  T.  P.  Smltbaon.  —  CuUnary  VegeUOtUt.  Lettuce, 
Co«:  1.  and  2.  Mr.  H.  Blundell^  a  Mr.  O.  Wharton ;  4  Mr.  AUinaon.  Cabbage :  ].  Mr.  Allib. 
•on  ;  £  and  &  Mr.  O.  Wharton :  4.  Mr.  W.  V.  Norman.  PoUtoet  (grown  in.the  open  air),  Kid- 
ney :  ].  Mr.  AllinMNi ;  2.  Mr.  T.  SimpMm,  gardener  to  Mr.  CaMonj  8.  Mr.  T.  P  Smithson ;  4^ 
Mr.  John  Jones.  Any  other  detcription :  1.  Mr.  Cankrein :  2.  Mr.  Robson  :  3.  Mr.  John  Jones  s 
^  Mr.  T.  Plumber.  Best  plate  of  Vcgetablei  (Mushrooms),  Mr.  Daries.   {HmU  Ga»ette,  May  S9. 


DURHAM  AND  NORTHUMBERLANa 

Bmamcal  and  Horticultural  Society  of  Durfiam,  Korthumberhtwl,  and  Newcastle 
upon  7W.  —  May  14.   The  foUowing  prises  were  adjudged :  — 

For  the  best  green  and  the  best  chiha-edged  auriculas,  vis.  Lord  Eldon  and  Lord  Exmouth, 
silver  medais,  and  for  the  best  sdr.coloured  auricula,  Scotia,  the  bronle  medal,  to  Mr.  John 
M'Quecn,  gardener  to  a  W.  Farlcer,  Etq.,  ScoU  House.  For  the  best  grer-edged  auricula,  Wil. 
son's  Royal  Geonrc,  the  silver  medal,  to  Mr.  John  Wilson,  Newcastle.  The  above  Were  all  seed, 
lings,  miaed  by  Mr.  M'Queen  and  Mr.  Wilson ;  and  Mr  McQueen's  seedling.  Lord  Eldon  (a  very 
fine  flower),  gained  the  seedling  prise  last  season.  For  the  best  double  hyacinth,  Groot  VoorC, 
the  silver  medal,  to  George  Stephenson,  Carr's  Hill,  near  Gateshead.  For  the  best  single  hyacinth, 
Bonapane,  the  silver  medal,  to  Mr.  .William  Kelly,  gardener  to  A.  Donkin,  Esq.,  Jesmond.  For 
the  best  polyanthus,  the  bronse  medal,  to  Mr.  T.  Cooke,  gardener  to  T.  W.  Beaumont,  Esq^ 
Bvwell  Hall.  For  the  best  six  lettuces,  the  bronse  medal,  to  Mr.  John  Ward,  gardener  to  C  JL 
Clavering,  Esq.,  Axwell  Park.  For  the  best  exotic  plant,  Cactus  speciosfssima,  in  flower,  the 
silver  medal,  to  Mr.  Adam  Hogg,  at  Messrs.  Falla  and  Co.'s,  Gateshead.  For  the  best  bouquet  of 
flowers,  the  silver  medal,  to  Mr.  T.  Cooke,  gardener  to  T.  W.  Beaumont,  Esq.,  By  well  Hall.  For 
the  best  red  currant  wine,  fourteen  years  old,  the  silver  medal,  to  Mr.  W.  Dunlop,  Newcastle 
Some  hemp  and  rope,  grown  and  manufactured  at  the  prison  of  Durham,  of  much  superior  quality 
to  last  year's,  were  sent  bv  Mr.  Frushard,  governor  of  the  prison.  Several  very  beautiful  exotics.  In 
great  perfection,  were  exhibited  by  members  of  the  Society ;  themagnificent  C&ctus  speciosfssima, 
flrom  Messrs.  Falla's,  attracted  universal  attention  and  unparalleled  admiration  Mr.  Hall  of 
Beacon  Lough  exhibited  thirteen  varieties  of  seedling  apples,  in  very  good  keeping.  A  curious 
assortment  of  proliferous  ranunculuses,  firom  Sicily,  were  exhibited  by  Mr.  J.  Johnson,  of  Gates- 
head ;  and  a  beautiful  drawing  of  the  splendid  Crlnum  gig&nteum,  shown  last  year  by  C.  J.  Claver. 
ing,  Esq.,  and  drawn  by  Miss  Haswell,  of  Summer  Hill  Terrace,  was  sent  to  the  exhibition. 
(NeweasUe  Courani^  May  15.) 

June  1 1.  — 'I'he  followinff  prizes  were  adjudged  :  — 

For  the  best  melon  (Green-fleshed  Egyptian),  and  for  the  best  dish  of  grapes  of  sorts,  silver 
medals  to  Mr.  Scott,  gardener  to  J.  C  Lsmb,  Esq.,  Ryton.  For  the  best  nalf-peck  of  potatoes, 
from  the  open  ground,  and  for  the  best  balf.peck  of  peas,  silver  medals,  to  Mr.  Joseph  Clarke,  gar. 
dener  to  Mra.  Bewicke,  Close  House.  For  the  best  bybloemen  tulip  (Madame  Pompadour),  a  silver 
medal,  to  Mr.  Matthew  Bates,  Kenton.  For  the  best  rose  white  ground  tulip  (Rose  Ouerrier),  a 
silver  medal,  to  Mr.  Moderell,  gardener  to  J.  C.  Anderson,  Esq.,  Point  piea<ant  For  the  best 
biaard  tulip  (Maddock's  Yellow),  the  silver  medal,  to  Mr.  Thomas  Smith,  Heaton.  For  the  best 
bouquet  or  scarlet  and  white  Brompton  stocks,  a  silver  medal,  to  Mr.  J.  Harrop,  SunderlancL  For 
the  best  exotic  plant  in  flower  (^Ttoium  spl^ndensj,  the  silver  medal,  to  Mr.  Moderili,  gardener  to 
J.  C  Anderson,  Esq.,  Point  Pleasant.  For  the  best  bouquet  of  flowers,  the  silver  medal,  to  Mr.  T. 
Cook,  ganlener  to  T.  W.  Beaumont,  Esq.,  Bywell  Hall.  For  the  best  white  currant  wine,  the 
silver  medal,  to  Mr.  William  Dunlop,  Newcastle.  A  fine  seedling  Pelargonium,  raised  from  the 
seed  of  P.  DaveyAiuriM,  was  exhibited  bv  Mr.  C.  Robson,  firom  the  garden  of  Dr.  Headlara,  of 
Jesmond  Dean  :  Mr.  Robson  called  it  *'  Priam a  silver  medal  was  voted  to  Mr.  Robson  by  the 
judges  for  it  The  show  of  tulips  and  bouquets  of  flowers  was  very  magniflcenc,  and,  considering 
the  late  weather,  truly  surprising.  The  following  was  omitted  in  tne  account  of  the  exhibition  in 
May  last:  —  For  the  best  twentv.flve  heads  of  asparagus,  the  silver  medal  to  Mr.  Joseph  Cooke» 
gardener,  Bradley  HalL   (7M(f.,  June  12.) 

The  Darlington  Florist  and  Horticultural  Society,  —  May  26.  Prizes  were  ad- 
judged as  follows :  — 

Ptonts.  Stove :  ].  Lilium  c6ncolor,  Mr.  Watson  ;  2.  Jxia  erockta,  Mr.  Lawson ;  a  Amar^lte 
formo&issima,  Mr.  Andrews.  Green. house :  1.  Melaleikca  floribAnda,  and  4.  Calceolaria  rugosa, 
Mr.  Lawson ;  2.  Calceolaria corymbbsa,  3.  J?lichrtsum  hitmile.  Mr.  Watson.  Ericas:  1.  Ventri. 
c6ki  coccinoi,  and  &  Odor^^ta  rbsea,  Mr.  Watson :  2.  Tricolor,  Mr.  Lawson.  Pelargoniums. 
White  grounds :  1.  Apollo,  and  2.  Macr&nthon,  Mr.  Lawson,  gardener  to  James  Backhouse,  Esq., 
West  Lodge ;  3L  Macrinthon,  Mr.  Boyd.  Scarlet  grounds :  1.  Bethallna,  2.  Moore's  Victory,  and 
3.  Shakspeare,  Mr.  Lawson.  iKirple  grounds :  1.  M^estueuse,  2.  H5me^  and  3.  Royal  George,  Mr« 
Lawson.  Selft :  1.  Cape  Scartet,  Bfr.  Pattison ;  S.  Basilisk,  Mr.  Watson.  Exotic  Bouquet :  1. 
Mr.  Hodgson,  gardener  to  General  Aylmer,  Walworth  Castle.  Hardy  bouquet :  1.  Mr; 
Hodgson;  2.  Mr.  Pearson  ~m  Flowers.  Tulips.  Bixards:  1.  and  2.  Mr.  Stubbs,  gardener- to 
Lord  Prudhoe,  Sun  wick  Park ;  3.  Mr.  Lawson.  Bybloemens :  L  Mr.  Nicholson :  2L  Mr.  Lawsonj 
3.  Mr.  Stubbs.  .  Roses :  L  and  2.  Mr.  Stubbs;  3.  Mr.  Beck  with.  Doubles :  1.  Mr.  Beckwith  :  Sl 
and  3.  Mr.  Stubbs.  Selfs :  L  and  2.  Mr.  Stubbs ;  3.  Mr.  Lawson.  Ranunculuses :  1.  and  2.  Mr. 
Headley,  nurseryman,  Yarm;  3.  and  4.  Mr.  Pattison,  gardener  to  Edward  Pease,  Esq.  Double 
Anemones:  1.  and  4  Mr.  Pattison:  2  and  a  Mr.  Headley.— Apples.  Eating:  1.  Mr.TeU 
ford,  nrdencr  to  Major  Hartley,  Middleton  Lodge ;  2.  Mr.  Sanderson,  gardener  to  Captain  Hew. 
gill.  Baking :  1.  Mr.  Hogget,  gardener  to  William  AlUn,  Esq.,  Blackwell  Grange :  2.  Mr.  San. 
dersoD.  —  aitfnary  Fegetadles.  Asparagus:  1.  Mr.  Beckwith,  gardener  to  Jacob  Maude,  Esq.* 
Selabv  Hall ;  fiL  Mr.  Andrews,  gardener  to  John  Beaumont  Pease.  Esq.  Cucumbers :  1.  Mr. 
Headly ;  SL  Mr.  Boyd,  gardener  to  John  Allan,  Esq.  Blackwell :  &  Mr.  Spence,  market-gardener* 
Darlin^on.  Cabbages:  1.  and  3.  Mr.  Spence;  2L  Mr.  Telfbrd.  Peas,  Mr. Telford.  FOUtoes; 
1.  Mr.  Telfbrd;  2.  Mr.  Hodgson ;  a  Mr.  Spence.  Mr.  Hodgson  exhibited  a  beautifUl  plate  of 
strawberries.  {Md.,  June  12.) 

The  Heworth  Society  of  Flmruts  held  its  Annual  Meeting  for  the  show  of  auriculas 
on  May  5.,  and  the  prises  were  a4|udged  as  follows :  — 

1.  MetcolTs  Lancashire  Hero,  and  a  aeugh's  Defiance,  Mr.  David  Young,  nrdcner  to  Joseph 
Shield,  Esq. ;  2.  Tsyk>r*B  Ploughboy,  Mr.  M.  Robson ;  4l  Salter's  Garland,  and  5.  Ridliafs  Junius^ 
Mr.  George  Boltton.  Mr.  Michaol  Robson  produced  a  beautifbl  green-edged  seedling,  which  was 
much  and  deservedly  admired :  he  named  it  Matthew  BeU,  M.P.  Mr.  George  BoUtpo  exhibited 
the  best  bouquet  of  ilowen.  {Ibidt  May  1&) 
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Parvincial  Hotiicuitural  Societies :  — 


Mqften  TuUp  Show.  —  Ma^  3.    The  prizes  were  awarded  a»  follows:  — 
f-  Whites :  1.  Ceriie  Primo  Superbe,  2.  L«  Sultane,  and  4.  Rom  Mignon.  Mr.  Hall :  3.  Bdte  Fla. 
mande,  Mr.  Johiuoa ;  5.  Ambassadeur  d'Hollande,  Mr.  Charlton.   Yellows :  1.  Oloria  Mundi. 
a  GroUus,  and  5.  La  Belle  F!nan<ndre,  Mr.  Hall ;  S.  Suprema  Superfine,  and  4.  Marie  Louise, 
Mr.  Charlton.   {Nevocastle  Courant,  June  l£) 

The  Heworlh  Society  of  Florists*     May  26.    Frizes  adjudged  as  follows :  — 
1.  Rose  Triomuhe  Royal,  Mr.  George  Stephenson  ;  SL  Roi  de  Macedoine,  and  4.  Blen  Fait,  Mr. 
David  Younff ;  3.  Tour  de  Salisbury,  Air.  A.  BougUs ;  5.  La  Cantimie,  Mr.  Georve  Bniston.  Mr. 
George  Stephenson  produced  the  best  bouquet  of  Flowers,  and  Mr.  Michad  Kobson  the  best 
double  golden  wallflower.   (iMc/.,  June  12.) 

The  ffendtm  Iiviependent  Florists  held  their  Annual  Show  of  Tulips  on  the  31st 
of  May,  when  the  prizes  were  adjudged  as  follows,  vis. :  — 

1.  Boadicea,  and  SL  Maddock*s  Yellow,  Mr.  John  Hun ;  3.  General  Washington,  Mr.  Thomas 
Hull  i  4.  Rose  Triomphe  Royal,  Mr.  James  Sutton ;  8.  Prince  of  Orange,  Mr.  Robert  ShawkeU. 
{Ibid.,  June  12.) 

The  Botanical  and  Horticultural  Society  of  Hexham  held  a  Meeting  on  tlie  dd  of 
Mar,  for  the  exhibition  of  flowers,  fruits,  and  vegetablo,  when  prises  were  awarded  as  follows :  — 
.  To  Mr.  James  Scott,  gardener  to  Edward  Charlton,  £sq..  Sandhoe,  for  auriculas,  1.  Warris's 
Blucber,  2.  Falla's  Swiss,  and  5.  Riding's  Junius :  Hyacinths,  1.  Marie  Louise :  best  bouquet  of 
flowers ;  best  brace  of  cucumbers ;  and  the  best  four  beads  of  broccoli.  To  Mr.  Robert  Chart, 
ton,  gardener.  Wall,  for  the  3d  auricula,  Broadhead's  Sir  George  Saville:  Hyacinths,  2d,  Grooi 
Voort ;  and  for  tlie  best  twelve  dessert  apples.  To  Mr.  Robert  Grey,  gardener,  Humshaugh,  for 
the  4th  auricula,  Metcalfe's  Lancashire  Herou  and  the  best  four  lettuces.  To  Mr.  Thomas  Wat- 
son,  gardener  to  James  Kirsop,  Esq.,  Spital,  for  the  best  four  cabbages.  To  Mr.  Joseph  Robson, 

erdener,  Hexham,  for  the  best  four  stalks  of  rhubarb ;  and  to  the  Rev.  C.  Lee,  Stagshaw,  for  the 
St  twenty.five  heads  of  asparagus.  There  was  a  fine  dish  of  green  peas  firom  the  garden  of  W. 
Donkin,  Esq.,  Sandoe ;  and  likewise  a  dish  of  verv  fine  peas  flrom  the  garden  of  .^mes  Kirsc^ 
£sq.,  SpittaL  Also  a  fine  specimen  of  the  King  ot  the  Forest  Apple,  from  the  garden  of  N.  Clay, 
ton,  Esq.,  Chesters :  together  with  an  equal  specimen  of  the  Drudge's  Beauty  of  Wilts,  firom  the 
garden  of  Edward  Charlton,  Esq.,  Sandhoe  ;  and  a  n>ecimen  of  Pomme  de  Asse  apples,  from  the 
garden  of  Mr.  Robert  Charlton,  Wall.  (Jbid,  May  iS.) 

The  Morpeth  Florists*  Society  held  its  Annual  Show  of  Tulips  on  the  27th  of 
May,  at  the  house  of  Mrs.  Thompson,  when  the  following  prises  were  adjudged  :  — 

Rose:  1.  Le  BrUIant  EclaUnte,  Mr.  R.  Lcwins:  S.  Cerise  Primo,  and  a  Cerise  Triom- 
phante,  Mr.  Hindhaugh  }  4.  Noble  Blanche,  Mr.  £.  Noble ;  5.  Rose  Triomphe  Royal,  Mr.  Hind, 
haugh.  Bybloemens  :  1.  La  Pucelle.  Mr.  Hindhaugh  :  2.  Roi  dc  Mar^doine,  Mr.  E.  Noble ;  3. 
Bien  Fait,  Mr.  M'Lellan ;  4.  Violet  Bellissimo,  Mr.  E.  Noble;  5.  Violet  Alexandre,  Mr.  Hind, 
haugh.  Bisards:  1.  Liquirus,  Mr.  It.  Lewinsj  2.  Grandeur  du  Monde,  and  &  General  Bolivar, 
Mr.  E,  Noble;  4  Leopoldina,  and  4  Demetrius,  Mr.  M'Lellan.   {Ibid.,  June  12.) 

Pandon  JJean  Florists*  Society,  ~-  May  8.  Prizes  were  awarded  as  follows:  — 
-  Auriculas.  L  Moat's  St.  George,  Mr.  R.  Mains;  2.  Grimes's  Privateer,  Mrs.  S.  Dodds;  3. 
Salter's  Garland,  Mr.  J.  Lister ;  4.  Thomeycroft's  Invincible,  Mr.  G.  Belt ;  5.  Smiling  Beauty, 
Mr.  J.  Lister.   Hyacinths:  1.  Prince  William  Frederick,  and  2.  Grande  Blanche  Imp£riale,  Mir. 

0.  Robson  i  a  Couronne  Bkinche,  Mr.  S.  Dodds ;  4.  Blue  Rose  Riga,  Mr.  O.  Robson  j  5.  Cdndidus 
violkceus.  {Ibid.,  Hay  15.) 

LANCASHIRE. 

Liverpool  Horticultural  Society.  —  Jjnil  28.  The  Spring  Show  of  auriculas 
was  highly  gratifying  to  the  flriends  of  this  very  popular  Society.  The  various  productions  were 
rich  in  all  the  glories  of  nature  at  this  smiling  period  of  the  year,  and  excited  Arom  the  brilliant 
groups  present  the  warmest  praise.  The  flowers  were  in  great  abundance,  and  the  esculents  lux. 
ilriant  and  rich.  The  arrangements  were  In  the  best  order,  and  the  **  Harmonic  Band,"  as  usual, 
failed  not  to  encrease  the  aUractions  of  the  scene.  The  following  is  a  list  of  the  prises :  — 
•  Premier  Prixe :  1.  Booth's  Freedom  and  Ringleader,  Mr.  Turner;  2.  Booth's  Freedom  and 
Ringleader.  Stove  Premiers :  1.  C&ctus  speciosissima,  Mrs.  E.  Cropper ;  2.  Cyrtopbdium  Andes- 
•bnfi,  variegated,  R.  Harrison  :  a  Ixbra  coocinea,  Thomas  Davies.  GreenJiouse  Premiers :  L 
AsUea  sinensis  latea,  Messrs.  Dickson ;  2,  Azklea  tedifblia,  Thomas  Davies ;  a  E'pacris  grand}, 
flbra,  Mrs.  Rathbone. 

PianU.  Stove:  1.  Cfotus  spedoslssima,  Mr.  Preston;  2.  Cyrtopbdium  Andenhnif,  Mr.  R. 
Harrison ;  a  C&ctus  speclbsa,  Mrs.  £.  Cropper  ;  4  Amarf  His  Johnsbni,  Mr.  R.  V.  Yates ;  5. 
C^^num  cap^nse,  Mr.  Powell:  &  Thunb^rgia  alkta,  Mr.  Skirving;  7.  AmarfUis  psittacina,  Mr. 
Powell:  8.  Calfinthe  veratrifblia,  Mr.  R.  Harrison.  Green-house:  1.  Calceolaria corymbbsa,  Mr. 
•  W.  O.  Walmesly ;  2.  Conrae^'a  specibsa,  Mrs.  Rathbone ;  a  Caloeolkria  ruf^sa,  Mrs.  E  Cropper  ; 
4.  Borbnca  denticulkta,  Mr.  Wballey ;  5.  Polf  gala  grandlflbra,  Mrs.  Rathlione ;  &  Eut&xia  myr- 
tifblia,  Mr.  H.  Wilson;  7.  Azklea  /edifblia,  Mr.  Pnwell ;  B.  E'pacris pulch^lia.  Mis.  Rathbone. 
Ericas :  h  CvUndrica,  H.  B.  HoUinshead,  Esq  ;  2.  Odorita.  Mr.  H  Wilson  ;  a  Andr6med« 
flbra,  and  4.  Scaribsa,  Mr.  T.  Davies :  B.  Grandinbsa.  Mr.  Whalley ;  &  Persplcua,  Mr.  H.  Wll- 
son  ;  7.  Hartn^lli'  Mr.  WhoUey ;  8.  Mutldbilis,  Mr.  T.  Davies.  Hert»ceous :  1.  Terb^na  MHin. 
dres  [ehamiedryudes  5w.3,  Mrs.  G.  F.  Dickson ;  2.  Lithosp^rmum  pulch61lum,  and  3.  JTupa* 
tlbtium  ceanothseflbrum,  Mr.  Skirving ;  4.  6dum  coccineum,  Mrs.  Rathbone ;  5.  Z.ithosp^rmum 
datiricum,  Mr.  Skirving ;  6L  Primula  cortusdi^«,  Mr.  Whalley.  BaskeU  of  Plants :  1.  Mrs.  K 
Cropper ;  2.  Mr.  Thomas  Davies ;  a  Mr.  Thomas  Walker.  —  F/owert.  Auriculas.  Green, 
edged :  1.  King,  Mr.  T.  Boardman ;  2.  Waterloo,  Mr.  T.  Ingham ;  a  Freedom,  Mr.  Turner; 
4.  Ploughboy,  Mrs.  Rathbone;  5.  Colonel  Taylor,  Mrs.  S.  Ogden,  &  Hoflley's  Nelson,  Mr.  T. 
Conoley :  7.  Jubilee,  Mr.  S.  Ogden.  Grey.edged :  L  Privateer,  Mr.  T.  Conoley ;  2.  Ringleader, 
and  3.  Newton  Hero,  Mr.  &  Ogden ;  4.  Revenge^  Mr.  T.  Ingham ;  5.  Morning  Star,  Mr.  I. 
Faulkner ;  &  Bearson's  Liberty,  Mr.  S.  Ogden  ;  7.  Lord  Bridport,  Mr.  J.  Leigh.   Whitewedged : 

1.  Taylor's  Glory,  Mr.  T.  Conoley ;  2.  Conqueror,  Mr.  Griffiths ;  a  ReguUtor,  Mr.  T.  Conoley ; 
4.  Emiikms,  Mr.  S.  Ogden ;  5.  Venus,  Mr.  f.  Conoley ;  &  Crompton's  Admiral  Gardiner,  Mr. 
Bruce ;  7.  Pillar  of  Beauty,  Mr.  T.  Ingham.   Selfs :  1.  Ned  Ludd,  Mr.  T.  Boerdman ;  2.  Metro. 

rlitan,  and  a  Flora's  Flag,  Mr.  T.  Conoley ;  4,  Lord  Milton,  Mr.  Horsfall ;  5.  True  Blue,  and 
Goldfinch,  Mr.  T.  Conoley :  7.  Black  Joke,  Mr.  Horsfall.  Shaded  Selik :  1.  Queen  of  May,  Mr. 
T.  Conolev;  2.  King  of  the  Alps,  Mr.  T.  Harrison ;  a  Beauty  of  Everton,  Mr.  Bruce-;  4.  Seed, 
ling,  Mr.  T.  Harrison ;  5.  Favourite,  Mr.  Horsfall ;  &  and  7.  Seedlings,  Mr.  T.  Harrison.  FMy« 
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sntbuMs?  1.  Alexander,  Mr.  T.  Ingham j  S.  Regent,  Mr.  TumerJ;  3.  PrinoeM  BoyaL  Mr.  Tt 
Ingham j  i.  Bang  Europe,  5.  George  the  Fourth,  and  &  Lady  Mary,  Mr.  Bruce:  7.  Gold  Lace. 
Mr.  R.  F.  Buckley ;  &  Turner's  Defiance.  Mr.  T.  Ingham.  Seedling  AuricuU,  Mx:  T.  Boardman! 
Maiden  Growers :  1.  Green-edged,  SL  White-edged,  3.  Grey-edged,  and  4  S«lf.edged,  Mr.  West, 
land.  Hyacinths.  Red  double:  1.  Mr.  Skirving;  2.  Mr.  Powell:^  Mr.  Whalley.  Blue  double: 
J.  Mr.  Faulkner ;  S.  and  a  Mr.  Whalley.  White  double :  L  Mr.  W.  Smith }  2.  Mr.  Whalley :  & 
Mr.  Powell :  YeUow  :  1, 2,  and  a  Mr.  Whall^.  Bed  aiagle :  1.  Mr.  Whalley :  2.  Mr.  Powell : 
a  Mr.  Whalley.  Blue  single  :  1.  and  2.  Mr.  W.  Smith  ;  a  Mr.  Faulkner,  wliite  single :  1.  and 
2.  Mr.  Powell ;  a  Mr.  Wbalknr.  Baskets  of  cut  Flowers :  1.  Mr.  &  Ellison ;  2.  and  a  Mr. 
WhaUey.  —  FruiL   Appka :  1.  Mr.  Dobson ;  2.  and  a  Mr.  W.  Smith  :  4.  Mr.  HorsfalL  Pears : 

1.  Mr.  Manirokl:  2.  H.  &  HoUinsbead,  Esq.;  a  Mr.  Whalley:  4.  Mrs.  E.  Cropper.  Grapes. 
Black:  1.  Mr.  Forrest;  SL  and  3.  Mr.  Tayleur.  White:  1.  Mr.  Forrest;  2.  Bfr.  Woodhouse; 
SL  Mr.  Forrest    Pines :  1.  Sir  R  Brooks ;  2.  Mr.  T.  Davies ;  3.  Mr.  Powell.  Strawberries :  ]. 

Mr.  J.  Clare ;  8L  B(r.  RoskelL   Nuts :  1.  and  2.  Mr.  Whalley  Culinary  Vegetables.  Cucumbers : 

L  Mr.  R  Wilson  ;  2.  Mr.  R.  Harrison  |  a  Mr.  W.  Smith:  4.  Mr.  H.  Wilson.  Asparagus :  1. 
Mr.  W.  Smith  j  2.  Mr.  R.  V.  Yates  j  a  Mr.  Whalley ;  4.  H.  B.  Hollinshead,  Esq.  RhulSirb  :  1. 
and  2.  Mr.  Roskell ;  3.  Mr.  HorsfaUj  4.  Mrs.  £.  Cropper.    Kidneybeans :  1.  Mr.  J.  B.  Yates; 

2.  Mr.  T.  F.  Dyson ;  a  Mr.  J.  Clare ;  4.  Mr.  C.  Tayleur.  Potatoes :  1.  Mr.  H.  Wilson ;  2.  Mi^ 
G.  F.  Dickson;  a  and  4w  Mrs.  Rathbon^  Sea-kale:  1.  Mr.  Whslley :  2.  Mrs.  Rathbone;  a  and 
4.  Mr.  Whalley.  Mushrooms:  1.  Mrs.  Rathbone:  2.  Mr.  W.  Smith.  Broccoli:  1.  Mr.  J.  A. 
Yates;  2.  Mr.  Manifold;  3.  Mr.  J.  A.  Yates;  4.  Mrs.  Earle.  Cabbage:  1.  Mrs.  Rathbone  :  2. 
Mr.  Skinring;  a  Mrs.  Rathbone;  4.  Mr.  Powell.  Lettuce :  1.  and  2.  Mr.  J.  A.  Yates:  a  Mr.  W. 
Smith. 

Ettra-Prixes.  Apples,  Mrs.  Earle  (twoprixes),  Mr.  Manifold,  H.  B.  Hollinshead,  Esq.  Straw, 
berries,  Mr.  Juhn  Topham.  Lemon  tree,  Mr.  William  Barton.  Orange  tree,  Mr.  Thomas  Da- 
vies.  Lemons,  Rer.  R  Gwiliym.  Gooseberries,  Mrs.  Pyke.  Fig  tree,  Mr.  PowelL  Asparagus. 
Mr.  Wlialley,  Mrs.  Rathbone.  BaskeU  of  planto  and  flowers,  TAt.  Powell,  Mr.  Horsfall,  Mr.  T. 
Davies,  Mr.  T.  Walker.  Miss  Watcrhouse,  H.  R  Hollirtsheack  Esq.,  Mr.  Tiyleur,  Mrs.  G.  F, 
Dickson,  Mr.  Skirving  (two  prises),  Mr.  Whalley,  Mr.  T.  F.  Dyson  (two  prizes),  Mr.  Dobson. 
Jc^ia  armiUa,  Mr.  S.  Woodhouse.  Cyrtilnthus  obllquus,  Mrs.  Rathbone.  Gfentidna  aca61is  and 
v^rna,  Mr.  Skkving.  Geor^ms  fimbrikta,  Mr.  Powell  Peebnia  Moutan,  Mr.  Davies.  Kennidia 
monophflla,  Mr.  Skirving.  £uph6rbMi  punicea,  Mr.  Horsfall.  Cucumbers,  Mrs.  Rathbone. 
Parsley,  Mr.  Whalley.  Potatoes,  Mrs.  Earle.  Carrots,  fifrs.  Rathbone.  Coffbe,  Mr.  W.  Smith. 
Damsons,  Mr.  RobkelL   Peas,  Mrs.  G.  F.  Dickson. 

The  prise-money  fixed  upon  by  the  Committee  amounted  to  5(U.,  but,  the  very  valuable  prow 
ductions  in  all  departments  being  so  numerous,  they  were  induced  to  give  the  very  large  amoont- 
of  3f)L  in  extra-prixes.    {Gore's  General  Advertiser t  May  &) 

Liverjmd  Floral  ami  Horlicullural  S/ioio,  —  The  Show  of  tulips,  fruits,  Tege- 
lables,  and  green.house  plants,  took  place  on  May  S7th.  Many  of  the  tulips  exhibited  were  ex- 
tremcly  beautiful,  including  flowers  of  every  shade  and  of  all  varieties.  The  hoUbouse  and  green* 
house  plants  were  even  more  splendid  than  the  tulips,  and  the  fruits  and  vegetables  were  of  the 
finest  kind.  The  strawberries  were  particularly  large  and  beautiful  The  following  is  a  list  of  the 
prizes  :  — 

Best  Pan :  1.  Trafalgar  (feathered  bizard),  Bien  Fait  (feathered  bybloemen),  Comtede  Vcigennea 
(feathered  rose),  Surpasse  la  Cantique  (flamed  bizard),  Alexander  Magnus  (flamed  bybloemen), 
and  Rose  Unique  (flamed  rose),  W.  Turner,  Haslingden ;  SL  Trafalgar  (black  baguet).  Do  Little, 
Phcenix  Abdal6nymu«,  and  Rose  Unique,  T.  Roby ;  a  Surnasse  Catafalque  (black  baguet). 
Heroine,  Lord  St  Vincent,  Dido,  and  Triomphe  Roval,  Mr.  Pyke. 

Stove  Premiers :  1.  Solindra  grandiflbra.  H.  B.  Hollinshead,  Esq. ;  2.  Crtnum  h^ridum  am&. 
bile  cap<§nse,  Mr.  R.  Harrison :  a  Combretum  purpiireum,  Mr.  R.  Powell.  Greenhouse  Pre- 
miers :  1.  Choryz&ma  Henchm4nm',  Mr.  Thomas  Davies ;  2.  Sa]pigl6ssis  plcta  var.,  Messrs.  Dick- 
sons  ;  a  Melaleuca  f6lgida,  Mr.  Skirving. 

Plants.  Stove :  1.  Cactus  spccioslssima,  Mr.  G.  Cunningham';  2.  Mar4nta  sebilna,  Mr<  Powell  f 
a  Dionse'^a  muscfpula,  Mr.  Skirving ;  4.  Ck-inum  amibile,  and  5.  Ix6ra  coccinea,  Mr.  G.  Cunning, 
ham ;  &  Gloxinia  specibsa  4lba,  &  Colquitt,  Esq. ;  7.  Erythrlna  Crista  g411i.  Mr.  Horsfall ;  8. 
Thunb^rgia  alStta.  Mr.  C.  Tayleur.  Green-house  :  Calceolaria  /hyrstflbra,  Messrs.  Whalley  ;  2. 
JSlichr:^sum  prolifenun,  H.  B.  Hollinshead,  Esq. ;  a  Alstrcem&r ja pelegrbia,  Mr.  Skirving;  4.  £1U 
chr^sum  hiimile.  Rev.  R.  GwiUym j  5.  Calceolaria  nigbsa  var.  latifblia,  Mrs.  Rathbone ;  6.  Bo. 
r^nia  pinnkta,  Messrs.  Whalley ;  Cyrt4nthus  obllqua,  Mr.  Powell ;  8.  Calceolkria  olant^f nea, 
Messrs.  Dickson.  Ericas :  1.  Transldcens,  Rev.  R.  Gwiliym ;  2.  Ventricbsa  var.,  *Messrs.  Whal- 
ley  :  a  Odorku,  and  4.  Vestlta  fulgtda,  Mr.  T.  Davies ;  S.  D^nsa,  Messn.  Whalley ;  6.  Ventricbsa, 
R  Wilson,  Eiq. ;  7.  LdnnseVi  supertM,  Rev.  R  Gwiliym  ;  a  Buggitlna,  Mr.  G.  Cunningham.  Fe. 
largoniums :  1.  Mrs.  Rathbone:  2.  Victory.  Mr.  G.  Cunningham ;  3.  Latilbbium,  and  4.  Davev. 
dnum  Mr. T.  Walker ;  5.  Paul  Pry,  Mr.  Skirving;  6.  Hikmesj,  Messrs.  Whalley :  7.  Defiance,  Mr. 
Isaac  Had  wen :  &  Smithii,  Mr.  T.  Walker.  Herbaceous :  1.  X.up\nuspolyph^llus,  Messrs.  Dick, 
son;  2.  Pentstemon  ovAtus,  Mr.  R.  Harrison;  a  Phl6x  setkcea,  Mr.  E.  Koscoe;  4.  AquUdgia 
alplnaatropurpikrea,  5.  Papiiver  alplnum,  and  6.  Ram6nda  pyrenMca,  Messrs.  l^ckson ;  7.  rerb^mi 


^       ,     ^    Dickson^ 

a  iZhodod^ndroncaUwbi^nse,  Mr.  G.  Cunningham ;  4.  iZbsa  Nois^Ctis,  and  5.  Hydringea  hortfosis, 

Mr  Skirving  t  ^  Sp4rtittm  «M»filkrium  sulphaireuiB,  Messrs.  Dickton  ^  7.  AiMca  varlcft^ia  nr-rnpe, 
Mr.  Cr.  Cunnmriiun  J  13^  H^ododAidtifii  fnrag^iieum,  Mr  Skirving.  n^sl^.  t  -  E'LnttH :  I.  11.  VVil- 
son,  E«q. ;  2,  Mr  T.  Davlos  Mr.  T.  W^lkir;  4  lb.  Hortfall^t^oumf  i,  I  vnilwTCii  tiiactlM  : 
Lj^urpw  Cala&lqu«^  Mw.tmmi  IVj^aMwr,  SiOtf^i  ^  JlpUrv,  and  4.  La  Cantique, Mr. 
TaTDer  |  B.  Sit  Sydaay  Sraltlu  Mnm.  W&^  t  ^  XPne  dsiinli^  and  7. 8«dUng,  Mr.  Turner^ 
rinnned  Blaarda :  L  Albion,  Mr.  WMiMz  £  Lmtn  d«  Be^ut^Tw  Le^tgbton,  Eitq.  ^  a  Pfaimtm. 

ii^y  i  4l  Smith '(  AleJtandeT,  W.  t*igh|iip,  Eiq,  j  S.  Duke  nf  M-inrdpftePiS.  Og^rn ;  6,  Aber- 
crombip,  W,  LL^ighlon,  I>>q. ;  7.  Supdlin^,  J.  IL  Taylor.  Fc^LtlUTEHl  nyblm'Tiipni :  L  Ba^twt,  Wll- 
llatn  Leigh  ton,  E*q  ;  a.  Bit-n  l*Jiit,  Hr.  rum« ;  3.  Lord  of  tht-  Mimur,  Mr.  FsiuUcnpt ;  Row* 
bottom^i  IncompjrflbleTif.  Ogdcn  i  5.  Tout,  ansJ  fit  Hot  do  f^iatn.        (  linK  i- ;  7  ( ^Adhv'*  Mnpiit- 

tlcfmt,J.      Ta^'for.    Flamed  BTlilflcinefi* :  I.Violet  Wailors  .^Sr.  \S'mtr.ris^M.%Eii ;  v.  Tr  tj.bt; 

deLifle,  W.  Ui^flitmi,  Eac],  i  .'J.  Violet K'fcJHiW'f  Noire,  nnd4.  IV-Mt,  Mr  U  hif  ti:i^;]Mm  ,  i.  M.itjiiN-;, 
Mr  Pykr  j  i't.  Vjrjk^tt^i  llrTn:ir[)t]:il»k^  Mr.  Iflllmej  7.  "J'olpifrsiy^h,  ^Ir.  \VhiHni^l>pnn,  I'V-itliLTtlt 
Rii'i'  rJ;i.Trv  ;  1.  T ■  I .  tllv.  'J.  iV^EtsLe  lie  V c.t|5 f n i IPS  lii-'Ti*  uf  thi^  \jk',  'I.  \Vjil«-otth,  /)  D(jc 
de  JHrrate^  anil  G.  Holden's  Rose,  W.  Lpighton  E*q. ;  7.  Hoic  CorndiJi,  Mr.  Turiiur.  i'uiiu^ 
Rose ;  I.  Triomphe  Royal,  W.  Lelghtbn,  Esq. ;  2.  Vesta,  Mr.  Turner;  a  Unique,  a  Ogden  ;  4w 
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Walworth,  Mr.  Whittinghainj  5.  Hom  Quarto,  W.  Lefgtaton,  fisq. :  &  Lord  Hill,  a  Ogden;  7. 
Roi  de  Oiite,  W.  Lcighton,  ISaq.  Double:  1.  La  Claire,  Mewrs.  Whalley ;  S.  Ifariage  de  ma 
Fille,  Mr.  Tumerj  S.  Liitea  Riibra,  MeMrt.  Whalley  ;  4.  Unknown,  J.  Harrison.  Self* :  1.  Char- 
bonnier  breeder,  T.  Harrison ;  8.  Glaph  jra  breeder,  Mr.  Turner ;  S.  Bybloemen  breeder,  S.  Oxden. 
Maiden  Growers.  Feathered  Bisarda  :  1.  Beurreea,  W.  Fletcher  ;  2.  Surpasse  Catafalque,  Mr.  H. 
Porter.  Flamed  Bisarda :  1.  Surpasse  la  Cantique,  and  2.  Whitehead's  Seedling,  Mr.  Fletcher. 
Feathered  Bybloemens  :  1.  Partout,  and  8.  Black  Baguet,  W.  Fletcher.  Flamed  Bvbloemens}  L 
Magnificent,  W.Fletcher;  2.  Unknown,  Mr.  H  Porter.  Feathered  Rose:  1.  Do  little;  Sl 
Hero  of  the  Nile,  W.  Fletcher.  Flamed  Rose :  1.  Triomphe  RoyaL  and  %  Due  de  Bronte» 
W.  Fletcher.  Georginas.  Double :  1.  Turban,  Mr.  R.  Preston ;  2.  Triflbra,  and  S.  Crimson, 
Mr.  O.  Cunningham  ;  4u  Speci5sa,  Mr.  T.  Davies.   Single:  1.  Cocclnea,  Mr.  Skirving;  2.  Pur. 

Sbrea,  and  a  Crimson,  Mr.  C  Cunningham.  Pseonies :  1.  Papaverkcea,  Mr.  R.  Harrison  :  SL 
€o6tan,  Mr.  Skirving ;  3.  Absea,  Mr.  Cunningham ;  4.  A'lbicans,  and  5.  Paraddxa  (Imbriata, 
Mr.  T.  Davies;  &  OfllcinAUs  pl^na,  Messrs.  Whalley.  Cut  Flowers :  1.  Mr.  Powell ;  8.  Messn. 
Whalley;  a  and  4w  Mr  S.  Ellison.  —  FnOf.  Oranges:  1.  Mr  T.  Davies;  2.  W.  Smith,  Eso. 
Lemons :  1.  H.  B.  Hollinshead,  Esq. ;  2.  J.  W.  Thomas.  Pmes :  1.  Mr.  G.  Cunningham ;  3. 
Mr.  T.  Davis.  Grapes.  Black  :  1.  and  2.  Mr.  C  Tayleur ;  a  S.  Woodhouse.  White :  1.  Mr.  O. 
Cunningham :  2.  S.  Colquitt,  Em.  ;  Z.  W.'Smith,  Esq.  Melons :  1, 2,  and  3.  Mrs  Rathbone  Pigs : 
1.  L  Rawden ;  8L  H.  Wilson,  Esq.  Strawberries:  1.  Mr.  Roskell ;  2.  Rev.  R  Gwillvm;  a  Mr. 
Roskell.  Apples :  1.  Mr.  Horsfall ;  2.  Mr.  Dbbson  ;  a  and  4.  W.  Smith,  E«q.  —  Culinarsf  Vege. 
tabiet.  Peas  :  1.  Rev.  R.  Gwillym  :  2.  Mr.  R.  PnMton  ;  a  W.  Smith,  Esq. ;  4.  H.  Wilson.  Esq. 
Beans  :  1.  Mrs.  Rathbone ;  2.  Rev.  R.  Gwillym.  Kidneybeans :  I.  Mr.  T.  Davis ;  2.  Mr.  Powell ; 
a  Mrs.  Rathbon&  Cauliflowers :  1.  and  2.  Mrs.  Ratbbone :  a  H.  Wilson,  Esq. ;  4.  Mr.  HorsfslL 
Asparagus  :  1.  Mr.  Roskell;  2.  Mr.  S.  Woodhouse;  a  w.  Smith,  Esq.  Cucumbers  :  I.  and  2. 
Mr.  Roskell ;  a  and  4.  H.  B.  Hollinshead,  Esq.  Carroto  :  1, 2,  and  S.  Mrs.  Rathbone.  Turnips : 
1.  Mr.  R.  Preston ;  2.  Mr.  T.  Walker ;  3.  Mr.  R.  Preston.  Lettuces :  I.  Mr.  T.  Davis:  2.  Mr. 
Manifold ;  a  Mrs.  G.  F.  Dickson.  Mushrooms:  i.  C.  Downie;  2.  H.  B.  Hullinshead,  Esq. ;  a 
Mr.  W.  Myers.  ^Nuts,  1.  and  2.  MessrS^  Whalley. 

Exira.Prixes.  Apples,  W.  Smith,  Esq.,  Mr.  Dobson,  Mr.  S.  Woodhouse,  W.  Smith,  Esq. 
Celerv,  W.  Smith,  Esq.  Cabbage,  Mrs.  Rathbone,  W.  Smith,  Esq.  Parsley,  Mr.  Skirving. 
Baskets  of  PlanU,  Rev.  R.  Gwillym,  R.  Preston,  Mr.  Powell,  Mrs.  Pyke,  Isaac  Hadwen,  Messrs. 
Whalley,  Mr.  C.  Shand,  Mr.  T.  Davis,  T.  Walker,  a  Ellison,  Messrs.  Whallev,  H.  B.  Hollins. 
head,  E!sq.,  Mrs.  Cropper.  Cut  Flowers,  Mrs.  Rathbone ;  Crtnum  amfliile,  Mr.  Horsfall ;  Fuchsia 
gr&cilis,  Mr.  Skirving ;  Primula  fdnnb»a,  Messrs.  Whalley  ;  Sempervlvum  arbbreum,  Mr.  Raws. 
Wiome.  Asparagus,  H.  B.  Hollinshead,  Esq.  Mushrooms,  W.  Smith,  E»q.  Cucumbers,  W. 
Smith,  Esq.,  Mrs  Rathbone,  &  Woodhouse.  Erythrina  Crista  g&lli,  Mr.  R.  Preston.  Ferlidna  Me- 
llndres,  Mrs.  G.  F.  Dickson,  and  Ardisia  crcnui&ta,  Mr.  PowelL  {Gore's  Gmeral  Advertiser^ 
June  a) 

•  Rochdale  Floral  and  Horticultural  Society.  —  jfjrril  28.  The  following  prises 
were  awarded,  vis.  :  — 

'  Plants.  Stove :  1.  Streliaia  rc^nc,  2.  Erythrina  CVista  gAlU,  a  Mftsa  coccinea,  and  4.  Blktia 
TankervilUr,  J.  Entwisle,  Esq.  Green.houae  :  1.  AsKlea  indica  ilba,  Mr.  R  Robertson ;  2.  i^Uchrf . 
•um  sesamoldes,  and  a  E  {lacris  grandiflbra,  J.  Entwisle,  E«q. ;  4.  Amaryllis  vittkta.  Rev.  W.  K. 
Hay.  Pelargoniums:  1.0cUvius.K  Ashworth.  Esq.;  2.  DaveydnMW,  and  a  Victorvi  J.  Entwisle, 
Esq.  Grown  without  the  protection  of  a  grecn.house :  Daveydniwi,  Mr.  RobL  Chadwick.  Hardy 
Herbaceous  :  1.  Trillium  grandiflbrum,  Mr.  George  Haworth.;  2.  Uvulkria  grandiflbra,  and  3.  CUy. 
ibnia  virglnica,  Mr.  H.  Midgley ;  4.  Gentldna  v^rna,  Mr.  R  Schcilfleld  :  5.  O^robus  v£rnus,  Mr.  J. 
Taylor;  6.  TriUium  er^ctum  var.,  Mr.  J.  Whitworth ;  7.  Adbnif  VernMls,  Edw.  Ball,  Esq.  Hdrdv 
balbous<.rooted :  1.  Narcissus  Grand  Monarque,  Mn  Henry  Midgley ;  2.  N.  Bulbocbdium,  Mr.  J. 
Whitworth ;  3.  N.  Incomparable,  Mr.  J.  Taylor j  4.  FritillXria  meleagris,  John  Entwisle,  Esq.  x 
5.  Narcissus  angustif^tlia,  Mr.  Eilward  Hilton.  Hardy  Shrubs  :  AhodSra  canadensis.  Mr.  Robert 
Robertson  :  3.  K&lmia  gla6ca,  Mr.  J.  Whitworth  ;  3.  Andr6meda  calycolkta,  John  Entwisle,  Esq. ; 
A'Amfgduxu  nkna,  Mr.  Robert  Robertson.  For  the  best  Erica,  frica  cylindrica,  John  Entwisle, 
Siq.  —  F/otoert .  Auriculas:  Lee's  Col.  Tsylor,  a  premier  pnse  to  Mr.  John  Ecroyd.'  Green, 
edged :  1.  Booth's  Freedom,  Mr.  John  IViylor ;  2.  Highland  Laddie,  Colonel  Lee ;  3.  Jolly  Tar, 
Mr.  J.  Cheetham  J  4.  Nelson,  Mr.  H.  Midgley ;  5.  King,  and  &  Jingling  Johnny,  Mr.  J  Cbectham j 
7.  Standard,  Mr.  T.  Clegg.  Orey.edged :  1.  Ringleader,  Mr.  James  Tavlor ;  2.  Privateer,  Mr.  J. 
Cheetham  ;  a  Liberty,  Colonel  Lee ;  4.  Waterloo,  Mr.  J.  Taylor ;  5.  Lady  of  Honour,  Mr.  J. 
Woolfenden ;  a  Alpine  Shepherdess,  Mr.  Ed.  Hilton  t  7.  Revenge,  Col.  Lee.  White^edged ;  L 
Regular,  Mr.  J.  Mills :  2.  Venus,  Mr.  H.  Thomas  ;  a  Incomparable,  Mr.  J.  Taylor ;  4.  Regulator, 
Mr.  J.  Cheetham  ;  B.  Rule  all.  Col.  Lee ;  a  Glory,  Mr.  J.  Ecroyd ;  7.  Seedling,  Mr,  J.  Wooffcndcn. 
Selfs :  1.  Lord  Lee,  Mr.  T.  Qegg;  2.  Ned  Ludd,  CoL  Lee ;  a  True  Blue.  Mr  J.  Taylor :  4.  Stadt. 
holder,  Mr.  T. Qegg ;  5.  Lord  Primate,  Mr.  J.  Etches ;  a  Metropolitan,  Mr.  H.  Midgley;  7.  Flora's 
Flag,  Mr.  J.  Cheetham.  Alpines,  or  Shaded  Selfs :  1.  Alpine  King,  Edw.  Bali,  Esq. ;  2.  King  of  the 
Alps,  Clement  Royds,  Esq. ;  a  Moses,  Mr.  J.  Ecroyd  ;  4.  Lady  Douglas,  and  5.  Seedling.  Folyan. 
thuses :  1.  Pearson's  Alexander,  and  2.  Seedling,  Mr.  Thomas  Clegg ;  a  Princess  Roval,  Mr.  J. 
Tweedale ;  4.  Defiance,  and  5.  Beauty  of  Over,  Mr.  J.  Mills ;  6.  George  tne  Fourth,  Mr.  J.  Cheetham  ; 
7.  Princess  of  Wales,  Mr.  J.  Etches.  Auricula.  Green-edged  (largest  bunch) :  Highland  Laddie, 
Mr.  J.  Cheetham.  Grey-edged,  Waterloo,  and  White-edged,  Incomparable,  Mr.  J.  Taylor.  SelL 
Lord  Lee,  Mr.  J.  Taylor.  Alpine.  Unknown,  Mr.  J.  Whitworth.  Polyanthus,  Alexander.  Mr.  J. 
Tavlor.  Hyacinth.  Double :  1, 2,  3,  and  4.  Mr.  John  Whitworth.  Single:  1.  and  2.  Mr.  John 
Whitworth ;  a  Mr.  W.  Holland ;  4.  Mr.  J.  Whitworth.  Bckt  Basket  of  lowers.  Mr.  J.  Entwisle, 
Esq.  —  Culinary  Vegetables,  Sea-kale,  Clehient  Royds,  Esq.  New  PoUtoes :  1.  Mr.  Robt  RoberU 
son ;  8.  Edmond  Ashworth,  Esq.  Rhubarb :  1.  Edmond  Ashworth,  Esq. ;  2.  Clement  Royds,  Esq. 
Cucumbers  and  Mushrooms,  Mr.  John  Ashworth.  French  Beans,  Clement  Royds,  Esq.  Cauli- 
flower Broccoli,  Edmond  Ashworth,  Esq.  — >  J.  Ecroyd. 

BoUon  Horticultural  Society.  —  May  20.  The  following  is  the  award  of 
prises:  — 

PkuUs.  Alplna  nbtans  (silver  cup),  J.  RidgWay,  Esq.  Stove :  1.  Combr^tura  purpbreum,  W. 
Httlton,  Esq. ;  2.  BIdU'a  TankervllUi,  J.  Ridgway,  Esq. ;  a  Oxylnthus  specidtus,  4.  Crinum  sck. 
brum,  a  Ardtola  color&ta,  &  CMnum  longifolium,  and  7.  EeAhria  cristku,  £.  Silvester,  Esq.  \ 
&  Gftctus  speciosfsslroa,  W.  Hulton,  Esq. ;  9.  aeroddndA>n  KaiflnferiafiMN,  and  la  SoUmdiM 
■randlflbra,  £  Silvester,  Esq.  Polf gala  specibsa  (silver  cup),  J.  Ridgway,  Esq.  Greenhouse  : 
I.  Borbnto  serruUta,  E.  Silvester,  Esq. ;  2L  Chorisema  Hencbminni'  3.  Sprengelia  incamkta,  4^ 
rert>toa  pulch^lla,  anda  Borboto  dentieuUta,  R.  Holland,  Esq. :  &  C%ppar'ia  spinbsa,  R  Silvester, 
Esq. ;  7.  Pultene^a  Tlllbsa,  &  Calceoikria  rugbw,  9.  Caloeo&ria  integrif  blia.  and  la  Corned 
specibsa,  &  Holland,  Esq.  Et\at :  L  Gemmifera,  2.  Tricolor,  a  M(induU,  I  Veotricbsa,  and 
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&  Ventrictfa  cArneft.  R.  Holland.  Esq. ;  &  V<tUU  cooctnea,  £  Silvester,  IBtq. :  7.  Prn'gnaiMi  £L 
Asbworth,  Eml  ;  a  VentridMa  fiba,  W.  Hulton,  Esq.  Pelargoniuma :  1.  A'rdens,  and  2,  Quiiw 
guevAlnerum,  R.  Holland,  Em.  ;  a  Uacrduthon,  E,  A«hworth,  Esq.:  4.  UnrejAnum.  R.  HoflancL 
Esq. :  5.  MUs  Maitland,  R  Aahworth,  Esq. ;  &  Aug6sU  coccinea,  B.  HolUnd,  Em.  :  7.  Double 
Purple,  and  8.  Emm&lia,  £.  AshwQrth.  E«q.  Herbaceous :  1.  Z4iium  longif bUum,  W.  Hultoo. 
Eitq. ;  1  Pb]6x  amw^na,  R.  Holland,  Esq. ;  S.  Dodeciitheon  Meidia,  E.  Aahworth,  Esq. ;  4.  ^ne. 
mbne  Marciasiflbra,  R.  Holland,  Esq. ;  5.  Ram6nd0  pvrenkica,  E.  Silvester,  Esq. ;  d  Lunkria 
redivWa,  Jamet  Cross,  Esq. ;  7.  Gium  cocclneum,  J.  Ridgway,  Esq. }  &  Sax\fnga  granuiau,  EL 
Ash  worth,  Esq.  Hardy  Shrubs :  ).  Bbaa.  odorkta,  James  Shinpobottom  j  S.  Magnifique,  J.  Ride, 
wav,  Esq. ;  a  Double  Axalea,  W.  Hulton,  Esq. ;  4.  Yellow,  5.  Scarlet,  and  &  Clematis  AiSrida,  £. 
Ash  worth,  Esq. :  7.  Crimson  Rose,  J.  Ridgway,  Esq.;  8.  C^tum  purpbreus,  E.  Ash  worth,  Esq. 
^Flowers  :  1.  Trafiilgar,  8.  Bien  Fait,  3.  Comte,  4.  Unique,  5.  Pitt,  and  6.  Csar  de  Moscow, 
(silver  cup),  AViUiam  Turner.  Esq.  Trafalgar  (premier  prize),  William  Leighton,  Esq.  Feathered 
Bisards :  L  Due  de  Savoic,  WiUiam  Leighton,  Esq. ;  2.  SurpasM  Catafalque,  and  3.  Rainbow. 
"W.  Turner,  Esq.:  4.  Goud  Beurs,  Joseph  Stewart;  5.  Victoria,  W.  Leighton,  Esq. :  6.  Viper! 
John  Bradshaw ;  7.  Sydney,  James  Rusbton.  Feathered  Bybloemens :  1.  Baguet,  M^.  Butler : 
2.  Incomparable.  W.  Leighton,  Esq. :  a  Bien  Fait.  R  Holland,  Esq  j  4.  Maltre  Foot,  and  6. 
"Washington,  W.  Leighton,  Esq. ;  6.  Bacchus,  R.  Holland,  Esq. :  7.  Imp^ratrice  de  Mora,  W. 
Turner,  Esq.  Flamed  Biaards :  1.  Lustre,  W.  Leighton,  Esq. ;  2.  Surnasse  LaCantlque.  William 
Turner,  Esq. ;  a  Albion,  4^  Abercrombie,  and  5.  Frappant,  W.  Leighton,  E»q. :  6.  Britannia, 
and  7.  Alexander,  James  Southern.  Flamed  Bvbloeinens :  1.  Queen  Charlotte,  Mr.  Butler ;  8L 
AbdakSnymus,  Mr.  Leighton ;  a  Rol  de  Siam,  Mr.  Butler ;  4.  Alexander  Magnus,  Mr.  Leighton  : 
5.  Violis  Wallens,  Mr.  Ormrod ;  6.  Grenadier,  Mr.  Crompton ;  7.  Magnificent,  Mr.  Holland. 
Feathered  Rose :  1.  Comte,  Mr.  Turner ;  2.  Hero  of  Nile,  Mr.  Gaskel ;  a  Do  Little,  J.  Yates : 
4.  Triumph,  William  Crompton  i  5.  Due  de  Bronte,  T.  Ryley ;  &  Walworth,  Mr.  Butler ;  7, 
Holden's  Rose,  John  Bradshaw.  Flamed  Rose:  1.  Rose  Unique,  R.  Greenhalgh ;  2.  Roi  de  Cerea. 
P.  Ormrod ;  a  Vesta,  R.  Holland j  Lapurate,  WiUiam  Crompton ;  5.  Vulcan,  R.  Holland; 
&  SeedUng,  William  Leighton,  £iq. ;  7.  Grand  Valier.  R.  Greenhalgb.  Basket  of  Flowers, 
£.  Ash  worth,  Esq.  Ihiiips.  Self,  R.  Greenhalgh.  Breeder,  P.  Morris.  Double,  R  Greenhalgb. 
^FntU.  Fmes,  J.  Ridgway,  Esq.  Strawberries,  J.  Ridgway,  Esq.  — CWinary  Vegetables,  Ctt* 
cumbers,  E.  Ash  worth,  Esq.  Melon,  William  Hulton,  Esii  Mushrooms.  J.  lUdgway,  Esq. 
French  Beans,  W.  Hulton,  Esq.  Potetoes,  W.  Hulton,  Esq..  Rhubarb,  Mr.  Crompton.  Lettuo^ 
James  Morris. 

Extra-Prixes.  Turnips,  W.  Hulton,  and  J.  Ridgway,  Esq.   (Bolton  Ckronicle,  May  29.) 

•  Bolton  Flower  Show.  —  jljnril  30.    The  prizes  were  awarded  as  follows :  — 

Best  Stove  Plant,  Euginis  Jdmbos^  K  Silvester,  Esq.  Best  Green-bouse  Plant,  Come\i  specibsa' 
R  Holland,  Esq.  Best  pan  of  four  Auriculas,  as  in  each  class,  Qrionel  'l^ylor,  Ploughbov. 
Regulator, andinag,  R  H^^  s  /• 

PlanU.  Stove  :  1.  Ardlsia  color&ta,  R  Silvester,  Esq. :  2.  mhUa  TankervUlM*,  J.  Ridgway, 
Esq. ;  Besl^te  cristikta,  and  4l  Streptanthus  ^legans,  E.  Silvester,  Esq. ;  5.  Cictus  spedbsa,  Mr*. 
Crompton  ;  &  Mfiisa  cocciuea,  J.  Ridgway,  Esq. ;  7.  Gard^n/a  armkte,  and  8.  Justicia  sp.  ?,  E. 
Silvester,  Esq. ;  9.  Begbnia  acrostlgma,  R  Holland,  Esq.  :  10.  Ardisia  crcnllte,  E.  Silvester,  Esq. 
Green.house :  1.  Borbnia  serrulkta,  R  Silvester,  Esq. ;  2.  Borbn/a  denticiklata,  R  Holland,  Esq. j 
a  E'pacris  grandiflbra,  4.  £  pacris  microph^lla,  S.  Alichr^sum  rup^tre,  6L  Enti^xia  myrtif  blia,  7. 
AsUea  indica  lUba,  and  8.  Diusma  serratifblia,  R  Holland,  Esq. :  9.  Prbtea  melale^ca,  J.  Ridg. 
way,  Esq. ;  10.  Corys&nthes  multiflbra,  E.  Silvester,  Esq.  fricae :  1.  Suavdolens,  R  Holland,  Esq.  s 
8.  V^niix,  E.  Silvester,  Esq. :  a  Hartn^iU,  4.  fchitflbra,  5.  Bonpl&ndtVr,  6  Bowiedna,  7.  Propen- 
dens,  and  8.  M6ndula,  R  Holland,  Esq.  Pelargoniums.  Victory,  R  Holland,  Esq.  Macrin.- 
thon,  E  Ashworth,  Esq.  Coccineum,  R  Holland,  Esq.  Oct2ivius,  E  Ashworth,  Esq.  Lady 
Elcho,  £.  Ashworth,  Esq.  Lady  of  the  Lake,  R  Holland,  Esq.  Hiimet,  R  Holland,  Esq.  Prince 
Regent,  R  Holland,  Esq.    Herbaceous.  Aim&ria  diva  n6bilis,  J.  Ridgway,  Esq.  Cvpripidium 

Suciflbrum,  James  Faulkner.  Pulmoniiria  axiirea,  J.  Ridgway,  Esq.  Sddura  iibum,  J.  Ridgway, 
q.  Primula  cortusdid^,  R  Holland,  Esq.  Dodeciitheon  Meidia,  R  Holland,  Esq.  Claytbnia 
virgtnica,  R  Holland,  Esq.  O'rchis  spect&bilis,  James  Faulkner.  Hardy,  rhododendron,  R 
Holland,  Ebq.  SoKni^  Isvigkta,  E.  Ashworth,  Esq.  Andromeda  CatesbieN',  J.  Ridgway,  Esq. 
Moss  Rose,  W.  Hulton,  Esq.  Kibes  adrea,  Thomas  Booth.  1.  and  2.  Unknown,  E.  Ashworth, 
Esq.  —  Flowers.  Auricula,  best,  of  any  colour,  Matth^  Gaskell.  Green-edged  :  1.  Colonel 
Taylor,  and  2.  Barlow's  King,  William  Crompton ;  a  Howard's  Nelson,  and  4.  Highland  Lad, 
Mr.  Thomas  Ormrod ;  5.  Booth's  Freedom,  Michael  Potts ;  &  Barlow's  Lustre, -William  HuKon, 
Esq. :  7.  Standard  of  England,  James  Faulkner.  Grey.edged  :  1.  Ringleader,  R  Greenhalgh : 
SL  Ploughbov,  R  Holland,  ;  3.  Revenge,  Michael  Potts;  4.  Waterloo,  and  b.  Bang.up, 
R  Holland,  Esq. ;  a  Alpine  Shepherdess,  Mr.  Thomas  Ormrod :  7.  Speedwell,  William  Hulton. 
Esq.  White^edged :  i.  Venus,  Roger  Yates;  2.  Ashworth's  Rule.jill,  R.  Holland,  Esq. :  3.  Earl 
Orosvenor,  James  Morris ;  4.  Wood's  Delight,  R  Holland,  Esq. ;  5.  Pott's  Regulator,  John  Brad, 
shaw ;  a  Seedling,  Matthew  Gaskell ;  7.  Popplewell's  Conqueror,  R.  Holland,  Esq.  Selfs :  1. 
Apollo,  John  Bradshaw ;  2.  Seedling,  and  3.  IVue  Blue,  Roger  Yates ;  4.  Primate,  John  Hard:, 
man  ;  5.  Ned  Luti,  Roger  Yates ;  6.  Flae,  Joseph  Stewart ;  7.  Haphasaid,  Mr.  Thomas  Ormrod. 
Polyanthus.  Dark  :  1.  George  IV.,  James  Morris :  2.  Cox's  Regent,  W.  Turner,  Esq. j  a  Dragoon,  4. 
Mrs.  Hulton,  and  5.  Seedling,  'William  Hulton,  Esq. ;  6.  Princess,  John  Bradshaw ;  7.  Duke  of  Lan. 
caster,  Mr.  Glover.  Red :  I.  Alexander,  Mr.  Thomas  Ormrod;  2.  First  Rate,  John  Hardman; 
a  Princess  Royal,  R  Greenhalgh  :  4.  Stranger,  John  Bradshaw;  5.  York  Resent,  William  Hul. 
ton,  Esq. ;  6.  Bang  Europe,  John  Hardman ;  7.  Fleteher's,  William  Hulton,  Esq.  FmiL  Pine : 
1.  E.  Silvester,  Esqj  2L  and  3.  J.  Ridgway,  Esq.  —  Culinary  Vegetables,  Cucumbers  :  1.  and  2. 
William  Hulton,  Esq.  Asparagus :  I.  and  2.  William  Hulton,  Esq.  Mushrooms :  1.  Joseph 
Ridgway,  Eft]. ;  2.  William  Hulton,  Esq.  French  Beans:  1.  and  2.  William  Hulton,  Esq.  New 
Potatoes :  1.  and  2.  William  Hulton,  Esq.  Rhubarb:  1.  Mr.  William  Crompton ;  2.  J.  Ridgway, 
Esq.   Sea-kale :  1.  William  Hulton.  Esq. ;  2  James  Cross,  Esq. 

Extra.Prizes  :  1.  Lemon  Tree,  Mrs.  Crompton,  Famwortb ;  SL  Camellia,  R  Holland,  Esq.  | 
a  Cauliflower  Broccoli,  W.  Hulton,  Esq. 

The  prizes,  &c,  were  ad|udged  by  Mr.  Shepherd,  of  the  botanic  garden,  Liverpool  {Bollm 
Chronicle,  May  8.) 

DEVONSHIRE. 

South  Devon  and  East  Cornwall  Botanical  and  MoriicuHyral  Society,  —  Mai/  27* 
Prises  were  awarded  as  foUowf:^ 
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'  Plantt  and  lowers.  Stove  Climber :  CbmbrHum  purpbmim,  Mr.  Pontey,  nurseryman.  Flf- 
mouth.  Stove  Shrub.  Erythrlna  /aurif  Mia,  R  ChurcbiiU  Ew.  Rol  His  Blajesty's  ship  Caledonia, 
^ve  Bulbous  Plant:  Ct^num  pedunculitum,  R  Churchill,  Esq.  Stove  Herbaceous  Plant: 
Gloxinia  caul^scens,  Mr.  Pontey.  Succulent  Plant:  Cactus  speciosfssima,  J.  Bromley,  Esq., 
Stoke.  Best  Climbing  Green.house  Plant :  Tbunb§rK/a  alatt.  Mr.  Pontey.  Eficm :  frlca  erio. 
c^phala,  Mr.  Saunders,  Kitley ;  £r\ca  Hartn^Ila,  Mr.  Pontey ;  frtca  prop^ndens.  Bfr.  Pontey. 
Australian  Plant  -  "Dn-i^TTdr'T  rrr-*^~        P^.trr  pp» — nniTm':  !  T>nrn'Anwm,  Mr.  Narracott; 


Cockscomb,  Mr.  >.iy I j.^tr^,  K^Uuy.  TLiiip,  .Mr  Kjrr^'Li,  Mi.r.i'L-  Iunmi.  ij^n-fii-hoijic  Pliintt 
Polfgala  cordifbli:i  h.ijp#T!»,  Mf.  Pnniev.   Six  varieties  of  imUvd  Hi  rt);ict!DUi  PUnti,  Mr.  Uray, 

frdener  to  the  Ihskr  r>r  ^HirLjril,  EintsMgh.  AunrulEt,  lir.  fl.irret[,  Moricc  Town.  EUnunculuK: 
Mr.  Pontey  ;  2.  Mr  Uendle^  DUTSCiyinati  FlynioutlT.  rVnuqut^t  of  Hc^cs,  Mr,  IVmtey  Bouquet 
of  I^nks,  Blr.  Bfi]TL[t.  Jkiuquet  of  Pitoiiieft, 'Mr.  Bray,  Endtldgii.  Il^tdv  nulixjua  Flowcn: 
CMnum  longifbliiJii:i.  Mr.  rnntey.  Hardj  Flowery  Mr.  Pwilej.  AjMea,  >fr,  Poniey.  KAJmitf, 
Mr.  Pontey.  /{h<  <J>KJentjrvin,  ^ir^.  fir^y^  tliid^alcigh.  —  fVuj'/,  Piiiif-amiic  :  L  Blaerfc  Jamiica, 
and  9,  Green  Prot^  »Hien<ae,  Mr.  Prin^lc^^  girdeiicr  to  L.  C.  llaubur,  ,  Trum.  Orap^  :  1.  amd 
Mr.  Saunders,  ganlmer  to  E.  P  Bnitanl,  En^,  M  P.,  Kitlej.  StrnwIxTfie*!  1,  Mr  liaundftt  j  t. 
Mr.  Brown,  Tam<  rtuii.    Apple*  :  L  Mf .  Ellin,  gnrdei^cr  la  J.  Bulttvl,  E*q.*  ^1**1  i  ^  Mr.  BuTfc, 

fardener  to  the  Mw.  J,  Lan^  i'oRltH't.  H.tbert»,  Hlght  Hon.  ^Jlrl  Mtirlyy.  L'hprripf^  Mr.  Brown, 
Vimerton.  Citni>>  Tribe.  KitLv  ^htddock:  L  Mr.  Sdundem,  Kitlev  i  Mr.  B urge,  ColBevfL 
Walnuts,  Mr.  Samidefi,  Kitley.  '  Melon:  1.  and  S.  Mr.  Saunderis,  Kulcy. FrgclalfJei. 
Cucumbers,  Mr.  I'^tlmundj,  iriirdeiitr  to  C.  Calmarfy,  Es^.^  T.4i]gdDii,  Wembury,  PeaKj  Mr 
Saunders,  Kitic} ,  Fri^orli  Be^inj^  Mr.  Bray>  EndAleigh.  MiuhrooniJij  Mr  Siqu:nUeri|  Kit  Icy  ^ 
Asparagus,  Mr.  J;iekji<j|i,  Hcvt.  PcJiatoe«/Mr.  Roberts,  DfH-k.irani  C^^rroU*  Mr  tuunderi, 
JLitley.  Cauliflovvi  r  Mr,  llobcrrtJi,  l><,K*li  yani,  Eflrjy  C^libiip,  Cos  l^^Etuce,  and  CaUup^  l-ct- 
tuce,  Mr.  Saunder»j,  Kitley,  Hbubarti,  Mr.  Pontey.  TurTiipSj,  Mr  iJoidge,  gardener  to  TolchcTf, 
Esq.,  Plymouth. 

Cottagert*  Prize*.  Cabbage,  Mr.  Stapleton,  Compton.  Cauliflower,  Mr.  Sims,  Plymoutb. 
Cucumbers,  Mr.  Sims.  Peas,  Mr.  Stapleton.  Cos  Lettuce,  Mr  SUpleton.  Bouquet  of  Tulipt, 
-Mr  Wood,  gardener,  PIvmouth. 

Extra -Prhta.  Mrs.  Mock,  Portland  Square,  for  a  splendid  Geranium.  Alderman  Dunstcr- 
.▼ille,  Plymouth,  for  seven  pots  of  Giant  Stocks.  Commissioner  Ross,  for  a  line  group  of  Pelargo- 
niums. Mr.  Bune,  Coflleet,  for  a  beautifld  specimen  of  Ginger.  R.  Bromley,  Esq.,  Stoke,  foY 
two  beautiful  Coffte  Trees,  with  berries. 

Judges :  —  Plants  and  flowersu  Messrs.  R  Luseombe,  Reid,  and  Crawford }  Fruit,  Messrs.  J.  H. 
Ljuscombe,  Booth,  and  Sharland ;  Culinary  vegeUbles,  Messrs.  Parker,  Kerr,  and  Pafaner;  CoU 
tagers'  Prixes,  Meurs.  Cummins,  Rendle,  and  Burge. 

Among  the  preceding,  the  coffee  trees  from  the  garden  of  R.  Bromley,  Eaq^  of  Stoke,  and  the 
beautifiiispecimens  of  the  citrus  tribe  flrom  the  seat  of  R  P.  Bastard.  Esq.  M.K,  Kitlcv,  attracted 
peculiar  and  merited  attention.  The  specimens  of  Zingiber  oflBcinMe,  grown  by  Mr.  Burge,  gar. 
dener  to  the  Rev.  J.  Lane,  Coffleet,  were  considered  by  competent  judgies  as  equal  to  the  best  of 
Jamaica  growth. 

The  mairnificence  of  the  exhibition  was  greatly  increased  by  contributions  for  that  special 
purpose,  without  any  pretensions  to  prises.  We  noticed  a  C&nna  gla6ca,  fVom  Admiral  Brook, 
ing :  a  splendid  bouquet  of  roses,  with  two  beautifiil  double  yellow  flowers,  from  Captain  Hare, 
Higher  Hooe ;  a  Ponted^rto  cr4ssipes,  from  Guayaquil,  in  a  vase  with  fishes,  a  C&rica  Papdva, 
an  Acr6«tichum  ak;ic6me  (a  South  American  fern),  a  splendid  Astrap«\i  Wsllichtl,  DracaeSiA 
terminilis,  Ardisia  solankcea,  white  moas  rose,  a  dcliciously  firagrant  /^ncrktium  littorkle,  and 
a  splendid  collection  of  heaths  (frtca),  ixias,  aaaleas,  kalmias,  vincas,  verbenas,  and  pelargo. 
niums,  fVom  Mr  Pontey's  nurs«7 ;  a  C&ctus  speciosissima,  a  plant  two  years  old.  nearly  4  ft  high, 
a  Cictus  speciivsa,  with  a  great  number  of  flowers,  a  Mauriindja  Barclaydiia  and  Maurind^  scm. 
perfl5rens,  with  beautiful  flowers,  Pimel^  rinifblia,  Pimel'^a  rbsea,  Lachnae^a  erioc^phala, 
.filichr^sum  «esam(Ades,  and  a  splendid  collection  of  heaths  and  pelargoniums  from  Mr.  Rendle's 
nursery.  The  opium  manufactured  by  Mr.  Cox,  of  His  Majesty's  dock.yard,  from  the  large  white 
noppy  iVom  Mr.  Pontey's,  was  declared  by  several  medical  gentlemen  as  superior  to  that  generally 
Imported.   {^PlynunUh  and  Devonport  Weekly  Journal,  June  S.) 


The  Ayrshire  Green-house  Socielt/,  —  Kilmarnock,  May  27.  The  judges 
awarded  the  prizes  as  follows :  — 

Flowers.  Cherry  and  Rose  Tulips :  Copnte  de  Vergennes,  Rose  de  Berlin,  Rose  Unique,  Madame 
Gyxaleure  (Dutch),  Pas  Triomphe  Royal,  Mr  John  Brown,  Kilmarnock.  Five  Bybloemcn 
Tulips:  Daveyana,  Louis  the  Sixteenth,  GIbria  Albbrum,  Imp^ratrix  FIbrum,  Rowbotham's 
Incomparable,  Mr  John  Brown.  Five  Bizard  Tulips  :  Piatbnia,  Sir  George  Duckat,  SurpasseCat^. 
falque.  Holm's  William  Pitt»  Grand  Cairo,  Mr  Jolin  Brown.  Three  Double  Tcnweek  Stocks, 
Mr  Robert  Purvis,  gardener  to  John  Smith  Cunningham,  Esq.,  Capringt«m.  —  Culinary  Fege- 
tablct.  Early  May  Cabbage  :  1.  Messrs.  Dykes  and  Gentles,  Kilmarnock ;  2.  Mr  Robert  l*urvis ; 
3.  Mr  James  Young,  gardener  to  James  Fairlic,  Esq.,  Holmes ;  4.  Mr  Robert  Roger,  Kilmarnock. 
Early  Turnips :  1.  Mr  Robert  Purvis  \  2.  Mr  James  Young.  Cucumbers,  Mr.  James  Young.  Beat 
Thirteen  Asparagus :  1.  Mr  James  Young ;  2.  Mr  Robert  Purvis.  Broccoli,  Mr  Robert  Purvia. 
I '  Of  extra.jirticles  some  verv  fine  early  potatoes,  lettuce,  creases,  Agapinthus  umbellktus,  and 
other  green-house  plants,  by  Mr  Robert  Purvis.  A  monstrous  production  of  asparagtis  curioukly 
twisted,  earlv  potetoes,  and  Papikver  bracte&tum,  by  Mr  James  Voung.  Flowering  shrubs,  Ahodo- 
d^ndroo,  Aulea,  I,6dum,  &c.,  by  Messrs.  Dykes  and  Gentles,  and  a  variety  of  double  anemonea 
by  Mr  Jdbn  Brown.  —  A  Subacrtber. 


West  Renfrewshire  Horticultural  Society.  —  May  25.  Triten  were  awarded  as 
fbllows,  viz. :  — 

Flowers.  Tulips :  1.  Malcolm  Service,  gardener  to  Mr  Fairrie ;  2.  Archibald  Brown,  gardener. 
Park;  a  Mr  J.  Borthwick,  nursery  and  seedsman.  Early  Cabbages:  1.  Mr.  John  Sinclair, 
gardener ;  2.  James  Kirkpatrick,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Crooks,  Leven :  3.  Mr  James  Campbell, 
gardener,  Oourock.  Asparagus,  1.  Mr.  Archibald  Brown }  2.  John  M'Nab,  gardener  to  Lieu- 
tenant-General  Darroch,  Gourock ;  &  Peter  M*Inroy,  gardeaer  to  Mrs.  M*Inroy,  Leven. 


J  I'liiirr  AoTjiwil  : 


AYRSHIRR 


RENFREWSHIRR 


Renfrewshire^^  Stirlingshire. 


llie  show  articles  v«re  unnged  by  the  Committee  accmtHngto  tbetr  retpeetlTe  exceflence,  ih 
the  following  order :  — 

Double  Wallflower,  A.  Melrots,  gardener  to  Sir  Michael  Shaw  Stewart,  Ardgowan.  Single 
Wallflower,  Edward  Brodley,  gardener  to  Andrew  Rankin,  Eiq.,  Athbum.  These  artielea  were 
exceedingly  beautiAiL  Single  Anemone* :  1.  Blalcohn  Serrice ;  S.  A.  Meiroas.  Rhubarb :  1.  A. 
McIroM :  £  Edward  Brodlej ;  a  Charles  Miller,  gardener  to  James  Watt,  Esq.  Early  Potatoes : 
1.  John  M*Nab ;  2.  Malcolm  Service  These  potatoes  were  of  a  good  sise.  and  reared  in  the  open 
air.  Cos  Lettuces,  John  M*NabL  Bouquet  of  Flowers :  1.  John  Borthwlck  ;  S.  Archibald  Brown; 
&  Malcolm  Service.  Two  boxes  of  articles  bad  also  been  received,  one  Arom  Henry  Knox.  gar. 
doner  to  Jacob  Dixon,  Esq.,  and  the  other  from  William  Knox,  gardener  to  VLn.  Dixon,  Dun. 
barton,  which  were  not  exnibitcd  in  consequence  of  their  late  arrival.  Asparagus  was  one  of  the 
articles  which  the  boxes  contained,  and  was  as  fine  as  any  ever  produced  at  any  exhibition,  and 
would  undoubtedly  have  taken  the  prica  They  conUined  also  a  quantity  of  cabbages,  potatoes, 
and  lettuces,  very  fine  in  quality,  with  stocks,  wallflowers,  roses,  and  other  flowers,  which  in 
beauty  could  scarcely  be  itvalled.   {Greenock  Advertiter,  May  £8.) 

STIRLINGSHIRE. 

Stirling  HorticHUural  Society,  —  May  II.  The  following  articles  were  com- 
peted for,  and  pilies  awarded :  — 

Plowerg.  Auriculas :  1.  Mr.  John  Christie,  Causewayhead :  8L  Mr.  John  Mitchell,  gardener  to 
William  Murray,  Esq.,  of  Polmaise:  3.  Mr.  Robert  Kay,  Shiphaugh.  Polyanthus  :1.  Mr.  Ninian 
Niven,  gardener  to  James  SUrling.  Esq.  of  Keirj  S.  Mr.  George  iJghtbody,  Falkirk ;  3.  Mr.  Wit. 
llam  Somerville.  gardener  to  John  Stirling,  £sq.,  of  Kippenross.  Hyacinths :  1.  Mr.  Ninian 
Niven  i  S.  Mr.  Peter  Mackensie,  gardener  to  Robert  Lowis,  Esq.,  of  Plean ;  3.  Mr.  James  Mac 
Airlane,  Stirlinff.  Bulbous  Flowers.  Best  Bouquet :  1.  Mr.  John  M'Inncs,  gardener  to  Robeit 
Bruce,  Esq..  of  Kennetj  2.  Mn  Ninian  Niven;  3.  Mr.  — >  Gow,  gardener  to  Count  Flahault, 
Tullyallan  Castle.  — /Vin'/.  Apules:  1.  Mr.  John  M*1nnes:  2.  Mr.  Ninian  Niven;  a  Mr.  — 
Gow.  —  ftitoiary  Vegetables.  Cucumlien:  1.  Mr.  John  Mitchell :  SL  Mr.  George  Milne,  nr. 
dener  to  Robert  Stein,  Esq.,  of  Kilbagie.  Rhubarb :  1.  Mr.  Hugh  Macoll,  gardener  to  Jamea  CaU 
lender,  Esq.,  of  Craii^orth ;  2.  Mr.  James  Mitchell,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Hume  of  Auchinbowie ;  3. 
Mr.  George  Milne.  Turnips,  Mr.  John  M'Innes  (no  competition).  Cabbage:  1.  Mr.  William 
Somerville ;  2.  Mr  William  Moir,  nrdener  to  Mrs.  Edmond  of  Comely  Bank.  Asparagus : 
1.  Mr.  John  M'Innes ;  2.  Mr.  Ninian  Niven ;  3.  Mr.  David  Trotter,  gardener  to  James  Johnstone. 
Esq.,  of  Alva. 

Among  the  difltrent  articles  exhibited  were  some  beautiftil  specimens  of  apples  in  a  state  of 
high  preservation,  by  Major  Baird  of  Park.  They  were,  however,  precluded  from  competition, 
owing  to  their  having  been  received  too  late.  Mr.  David  Trotter,  Alva  House,  exhibited  some 
pears,  which  were  also  in  a  high  state  of  preservation.  Mr.  Ninian  Niven,  Keir,  in  addition  to 
the  articles  for  competiti<Mi,  produced  some  Aill-siscd  early  potatoes  of  two  sorts,  and  a  dish  tit 
very  superior  mushrooms.  Mr.  Nicol  Cathie,  gardener  to  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Abercrombie, 
although  not  yet  a  member  of  the  institution,  exhibited  rhubarb,  cucumbers,  and  mushrooms, 
which  were  much  admired  for  their  excellence.  Besides  the  flowers  nominated  for  competition, 
the  tables  were  richly  frimished  with  very  flne  specimens  of  bullous,  herbaceous^  ereen.house, 
and  stove  plants,  &c.,  by  the  operative  members.  The  Magnolia  purpurea,  Azldea  Indica,  Glycine 
sinensis  [Wistaria  Consequkna],  cactuses,  and  ericas,  in  {larticular,  were  very  splendid.  The 
Committee  were  presented  with  some  bottles  of  very  excellent  vinegar,  produced  from  goose, 
berries,  by  Mr.  Dickson,  butler  to  Robert  Stein,  Esq.,  of  Kilbagie,  whicn  was  considered  to  be 
excellent  in  point  of  purity  and  flavour.  The  seal  of  the  members  of  this  association  cannot  be 
too  highly  commended.  They  some  time  ago  resolved  to  connect  with  the  institution  a  library 
of  standard  and  periodical  works  on  horticulture,  and  other  sutjects  of  a  kindred  nature,  and  we 
are  happy  to  inform  our  readers  that  the  resolution  is  meeting  with  general  support  For  our 
otm  part,  we  consider  this  to  be  a  remarkably  happy  idea,  and  expect  that  it  will  be  the  means  of 
doing  unspeakable  service  not  only  to  the  institution,  but  also  to  every  individual  in  the  district 
who  happens  to  have  a  patch  of  garden-ground  to  cultivate.  It  will  gratify  and  improve  the 
taste  of  the  amateur,  and  induce  many  who  have  a  little  spare  time,  to  devote  it  to  the  delightful 
and  innocent  amusement  of  *'  rearing  plants  and  flowers."  It  will  extend  the  taste  for  reading 
among  operative  gardeners,  and  put  them  in  possession  of  the  theoretical  knowledge  of  the  man 
of  science.   {Stirling  Advertiser,  May  14.) 

Falkirk  Hortictdtural  Society. —  jtprU  27.  The  successful  competitors  for  the 
prises  were  as  follows,  vis. :  — 

Flowers.  Auricubu  :  1.  Mr.  Henry  Masterton,  Falkirk;  2.  Mr.  George  IJghtbody,  Falkirk; 
S.  Alexander  Forrester,  gardener  to  William  Falconer,  Esq.,  Carlowrie  Polyanthuses :  I.  Alex, 
ander  Forrester,  gardener  to  William  Falconer,  Esq.,  Carlowrie ;  2.  Mr.  George  Ltghtbody,  FaU 
kirk ;  3.  Mr.  Henry  Masterton,  Falkirk.  — /VkcT.  Apples:  1.  Robert  Hardie,  gardener  to  William 
Forbes,  Esq.,  Callendar ;  2.  David  Dow,  gardener  to  J.  Logan,  Esq.,  Clarkston :  a.  James  Sinclair, 
gardener  to  Thomas  S(x>ttiswood,  Esq.,  Dunipacc.  —  CuHnarf/  Vegetables.  Broccoli :  1.  James 
Cruikshanks,  gardener  to  Cumming  Bruce,  Esq.,  Kinnaird ;  2.  Keitn  Buchanan,  gardener  to  Sir 
M.  Bruce,  Stenhouse ;  3.  Da?id  Dow,  gardener  to  J.  Logan,  Esq.,  Claricston.  Carrou :  1.  James 
Cruikshanks.  gardener  to  Cumming  Bruce,  Esq.,  Kinnaird ;  2.  Robert  Hardie,  gardener  to 
William  Forbes,  Esq ,  Callendar.  Leeks :  Atoxander  Forrester,  gardener  to  William  Falconer, 
Esq.,  Carlowrie:  2.  Alexander  Berrie^  gardener  to  Thomas  Learmouth,  Esq.  Lawrence  Park  j 
3.  James  Cruikshanks,  gardener  to  J.  Logan,  Esq.  Clarkston. 

The  flowers  and  vraetables  brought  forward  bore  the  most  ample  testimony  to  the  skill  and 
successful  industry  of  the  competitors :  and  seldom  has  the  Society  been  favoured  with  such  a 

S display  from  its  members.  They  met  with  the  warmest  approtMtion  of  the  gentlemen  present,  and 
ve  tliem  reason  to  think  that  this  part  of  the  country  was  not  behind  in  the  cultivation  of^  flne 
iwers.  The  auriculas  and  polyanthuses  were  particularly  deserving  of  notice,  as  any  one  at  aH 
acquainted  with  the  subject  may  satisfy  himself  by  referring  to  the  annexed  list  of  names,  which 
it  Is  only  necessary  to  mention.  First  prise  Auricula,  among  others,  contained  Lee's  CoUmel 
Taylor  and  Howard's  Lord  Nelson  (green-edged),  Kenyon's  Ringleader  and  Taylor's  Plonghboj 
(grey^ged).  Lee's  Bright  Venus  and  Hughes's  Pillar  of  Beauty  (white-edged).  Second  prise 
Auricula,  Hood's  Lord  Lascelles  and  N.  Smith's  Emperor  Alexander  (green-edged),  Kenyon's 
Ringleader  and  Thomson's  Bang-up  (grey-edged),  Taylor's  Glory  and  Scholfleld's  Maid  of  the 
MiU  (white.edged).  First  prise  Polyanthus :  Coxe's  Rince  Regent,  Fletcher's  Defiance,  Park's 
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X<ord  Mebon,  BilUngton's  Beauty  of  Over,  Lombard*!  HighUmder,  and  ThoinMn*t  PiinoeM  of 
Walec.  Second  prise  Polyanthus :  Pearson's  Alexander,  Timber's  Bonaparte,  Fletchei*a 
Defiance,  Coxe's  Friooe  Regent,  Scott's  Seedling,  and  Yorkshire  Regent  {JStirling  Advertmer, 
Jlayli.) 

FIFESHIRE. 

Cupar  Morticulttwal  Society.  —  Jjml  28.  The  prizes  were  awarded  as 
fallows :  — 

Flowers.,  Auriculas :  1.  John  Paterson,  gardener  to  John  Daltell,  Esq.,  of  Ungo ;  2.  Thomas 
Greig,  gardener  to  the  Earl  of  Leven  and  A^lWlte ;  3.  James  Anderson,  gardener  to  Colonel  Don 
of  Springfield.  Self  Auriculas :  1.  Alexander  Paterson,  gardener  to  George  M'GUl,  Esq.,  of  Kemh 
iMcle  i  S.  James  Anderson.  Polyanthus :  I.  Alexander  niterson  ;  S.  James  Andeison ;  a  Thomas 
Greig.  Double  Hyacinths,  Thomas  Greig.  Polyanthus  Narcissus,  Thomas  Greig.  Single  Anew 
mones :  1.  ,James  Anderson ;  SL  Thomas  Greig ;  3.  John  Paterson.  Spring  Flowers,  Thomas 
Greig.  Exotic  Plants,  James  Anderson. —  Culinary  VefsetabteM.  Broccoli:  1.  Thomas  Greig  $ 
fi.  John  Paterson.  Asparagus :  1.  James  Bouchard,  gardener  to  George  CaiiipbellL  Esq.,  of  Eden- 
wood  ;  2.  John  Paterson ;  &  Alexander  Paterson.  Scotch  Leeks :  1.  Thmnas  Greig ;  8.  Alex, 
ander  Paterson }  a  John  Paterson. 

Some  fine  specimens  of  early  forced  4nwberries,  of  the  Rose  and  Keen**  seedling  kinds,  were 
produced  to  the  Meeting  by  Mr.  Greig,  gardener  to  the  Earl  of  Leven.  They  |.rescnted  an 
uncommonly  inviting  appearance,  and  the  plants  seemed  to  be  as  richly  clothed  with  fluwers  and 
fruit  as  we  nave  seen  them  in  the  best  situations  in  the  month  of  June.  Mr.  Greig  also  exhibited 
a  fine  bundle  of  succory,  a  delicate  salad,  which  is  too  little  grown  in  this  neighbourhood.  Bfr. 
Anderson,  gardener  to  Colonel  Don,  exhibited  a  fine  collection  of  exotics,  among  which  we 
observed  beautiful  plants  of  the  following  species:— ^rlca  cerinthftldcs,  colbrans.  /emnb'ides^ 
odbra-rbsea,  and  grandinbsa;  Ledtena6ltia  formbsa:  E'pacris  grandiflbra;  Gardenia  fl^rida, 
Azidea  indicaj  double  purple  and  single  white.   {F{fe  Heratd,  April  S9l} 

PERTHSHIRR 

Dundee  Horticultural  Society.  —  May  S.    The  successful  competitors  were  as 

follows:  vis.— 

•  Mr.  James  Smith,  gardener,  Ellangowan.  for  the  best  auriculas,  and  Bftr.  John  Hampton,  gar- 
dener. Crescent  House,  for  the  second ;  Mr.  J.  Smith,  for  the  best  self  auriculas,  and  Mr.  J. 
Hampton,  for  the  second :  Mr.  J.  Smith,  for  the  best  scetiling  auriculas,  second  polyanthuses, 
and  best  hyacinths :  Mr.  Thomas  Spalding,  gardener,  Arthurstone.  for  the  best  polyanthuses ; 
Mr.  J.  Stewart,  Dudhope  nursery,  for  the  best  seedling  polyanthus ;  Mr.  J.  Hampton,  for  the  best 
bouquet  of  flowers,  and  Mr.  J.  Kidd,  gardener,  Rossie  Fnory,  for  the  second  ditto.  Mr.  J.  Kidd 
for  the  best  cucumbers ;  Mr.  J.  Kettle,  gardener,  Glendoig,  for  the  second  dittoj  and  best  puiple 
broccoli,  and  Mr.  Radley  of  the  Asylum,  for  the  best  white  broccoli ;  Mr.  J.  Walker,  gardener. 
Airly  Castle,  for  the  best  sea-kalc;  Mr.  J.  Hampton,  for  the  best  lettuce  and  best  leeks;  Bftr.  J. 
Dick,  gardener,  Ballindean,  for  the  second  lettuce,  and  Mr.  J.  Kettle,  for  the  second  leieks  and 
best  spinach ;  Mr.  Thomas  Spalding,  for  the  best  Brussels  sprouU  and  best  early  cabbage :  Mr.  J. 
Hampton  for  the  second  early  cabbage,  and  Mr.  J.  Dick  for  the  best  mushrooms ;  Mr.  >V.  Brow, 
gardener,  Meigle  House,  for  i he  best  asparagus ;  Mr.  A.  Smith,  gardener,  Cuiinoqubie,  for  the 
second ;  and  Mr.  T.  Spalding,  for  the  best  preserved  apples ;  Mr.  J.  Kettle,  for  the  second  prfr> 
served  and  best  variety  of  apulcs;  Mr.  J.  Dick,  for  the  second  variety  of  apples  and  second  variety 
of  vegeUbles ;  and  Mr.  1).  Mitchell,  gardener,  Carolina  Port,  for  the  best  variety  of  vegetables 
and  best  onions.  A  very  fine  plant  of  Corrse^a  specibsa  was  exhiltited  from  Crescent,  and  a  beau, 
tiful  plant  of  the  Semiiervlvum  artibrcum  in  full  fiowe'r,  (torn  Carolina  Port  ^  a  very  pretty  variety 
of  rainbow  self  auriculas,  violets,  and  flowers  of  white  chrysanthemum,  tram  Arthurstone ;  some 
pears,  in  apparently  good  preservation,*from  Rallindean,  and  some  early  potatoes,  of  tolerable  sise. 
fi-om  Glendoig  and  Ballinaean.  Some  very  excellent  Spring  spinach  and  asparagus  were  receivMl 
three  days  after  the  Meeting,  fVom  Mr.  James  Kellock,  gardener  to  ^N.  Fergus,  Esq.,  Kirkcaldy, 
which,  bad  they  come  forward  in  time,  had  a  good  chance  for  prizes.   {Dundee  Courier,  Hay  1 1.) 

ABERDEENSHIRE. 

jiberdeenshire  Horticultural  Society.  —  May  4.  The  following  is  the  order  of 
merit:— 

Flovoers.  Stage  Auriculas:  1.  and  2.  D.  Gaims.  Glenbervie  House;  3l  Mr.  J.  L  Massie. 
Seedling  Auriculas :  1.  Mr.  J.  Forbes,  Broadford ;  S.  J«r.  A.  Diack.  Polyanthuses  :  1.  Mr.  W. 
Davidson,  jua  ;  2.  Mr.  Massie ;  3.  Captain  Clyne.  Seedling  Polyanthuses :  1.  and  2.  Mr.  Massie; 
S.  D.  Galrns.  Hyacinths:  1.  D.  Gaims  :  2L  Captain  Anderson.  — Frvi/.  Dessert  Ap)les:  1. 
J.  Brodie,  Denmore;  2.  A.  Brown,  Heathcot:  S.  William  Chalmers,  IxKh  head :  4.  J.  Collie, 
Forglen  House.  Twenty. five  Stalks  Rhubarb :  1.  William  Anderson ;  2.  P.  Archibald  ;  3.  Charles 
Berry,  Ury.  Three  Bottles  Home-made  Wine :  1.  (Gooseberry  Champagne)  MrsL  Young,  Com- 
hill ;  2.  (Black  Currant)  Mrs.  Crombie,  Phesdo ;  3.  (Strawberry)  Mrs.  Gordon,  Kincardine  :  i. 
(various  Fruits)  Al.  Diack.  —  CuiinMrv  Vegetans.  Mushrooms,  William  Anderson,  gardeiiei^, 
Comhill.  Asparagus :  1.  J.  Alexander,  Murtle,  and  D.  Cadenhead,  New  Bridge  (equal  in  merit)  | 
S.  and  3.  George  Cardno,  Woodside.  Broccoli :  1.  William  Gallow,  Scotstown  ;  2.  W.  LawsAn, 
Devanha  House:  3.  J.  Cobban,  Arbuthnot  House.  Sea-kale:  1.  George  Cardno ;  2.  P.  ArchU 
bald.  Park;  a -William  Smith,  Grandholm Cottage.  Cucumbers  :  1.  (twins,  11  In.  long),  2L (13 in.), 
and  a  (14  in.),  William  Anderson. 

Sxtra^PHxe^  Mr.  W.  Davidson,  jun.,  a  large  collection  of  beautlAil  Green.house  Plants,  In 
fUll  flower. 

The  Societv's  large  silver  medal  was  awarded  to  D.  Gaims, gardener  to  J.  M.  Nicholson,  Esq..  of 
Glenbervie,  for  the  hyacinths,  being  the  best  articles  at  the  Show.  The  Society's  small  mvtr 
medals  were  awarded  to  all  the  other  first  articles,  as  well  as  to  Mr.  W.  Davidson,  for  the  extra. 
Iiriae :  there  were  no  second  prizes  given  upon  this  occasion.  The  display  of  auriculas,  polyan. 
thuses,  and  hyacinths,  was  very  fine.  I1>e  specimens  of  apples  wen*  numerous  and  uncommooly 
good ;  the  vegetables  were  excellent  i  and  the  wines  delicious.  {Abenteen  Journal,  May  5.) 
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PART  I. 

ORIGINAL  CORRESPONDENCE. 


Art.  I.  Notes  and  Refiectums  made  during  a  Tour  through  Pari 
of  France  and  Gerrmmy,  in  the  Autumn  cf  the  Year  1828.  By 
the  Conductor. 

{Continued from  p. 392.) 

The  piAlic  gardens  of  recreation  in  and  around  Paris  are 
numerous,  and  they  are  all  of  them  more  c<Hispicuously,  and 
perhaps  more  truly,  scenes  of  enjoyment  than  the  public  gar- 
dens of  England ;  because  the  IVench  are  more  gay  and  social 
in  their  enjoyments  than  the  English.  The  Garden  of  the 
Tuilleries,  once  called  royal,  is,  taking  it  altogether,  perhaps 
the  most  interesting  public  garden  in  the  world.  We  will 
not  enter  either  on  a  history  or  a  description  of  this  garden; 
and,  indeed,  as  we  have  other  important  business  to' transact 
on  this  bright  morning  of  September  14th,  we  are  determined 
that  the  present  article  shall  be  short.  Besides,  we  feel  that 
it  would  be  a  species  of  profanation,  even  in  a  Magazine  of 
Gardening,  to  say  much  on  any  subject  in  which  Paris  is  con- 
cerned, foreign  from  the  glorious  events  which  took  place  on 
the  27th,  28tn,  and  29th  of  July  last ;  events  which,  sanguine 
as  we  are  as  to  the  destiny  of  the  human  race,  and  great 
as  have  of  late  been  our  expectations  from  the  French  (see 
pp.  474.  and  514.),  have  produced  results  of  which  "  we 
dare  not  have  dreamed."*  When  once  society  is  freed  from 
the  trammels  of  antiquated  institutions,  the  rapidity  with  which 

•  See  To  the  Tricolor^  a  poem,  by  T.  Roscoe,  Esj}. ;  and  the  letters  of 
O.  P.  Q.  in  the  M&ming  Chronicle,  a  newspaper  which  has  been  justly  de- 
signated by  the  French  as  the  dignity  and  ornament  of  the  British  press^ 
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the  natural  rights  of  man  will  gain  the  ascendency  can  only  be 
compared  to  the  rapid  growth  of  a  tree,  which,  after  having 
been  for  many  years  cUpped,  is  at  last  permitted  to  shoot 
forth  in  lall  the  character  and  beauty  of  truth  and  nature  $ 
when  its  widely-spreading  and  vigorous  branches  soon  burst 
through  the  limits  to  which  the  tcee  had  been  previously 
confined  by  the  tonsor,  and  a  formal  €uid  insipid  piece  of  ver- 
dure becomes  in  time  one  of  the  noblest  subjects  of  the  forest* 
The  Gardens  of  the  Tuilleries  are  invaluable  from  their 
situation  in  the  centre  of  Paris,  and  from  their  being  open  at 
all  times  to  all  the  world.  They  have  open  airy  walks  for 
winter,  and  shady  walks  and  deep  yet  airy  groves-  for  sum- 
mer ;  flower-borders,  in  which  a  constant'succession  of  showy 
flowering  plants  is  kept  up ;  lawn,  kept  green  by  daily  water- 
ing ;  fountains,  which,  however,  do  not  play  so  frequendy  or 
so  magnificently  as  they  should ;  and  a  number  of  very  beau- 
tiful statues.  During  the  summer,  the  principal  walks  are 
bordered  by  lofty  orange  trees  in  tubs :  and  what  is  singular 
respecting  these  trees  is,  that  the  blossom,  being  a  perquisite 
of  the  gardener,  is  always  plucked  off  bdbre  they  are  set  out, 
and  sold,  for  his  benefit,  to  the  orange-flower-water  manufac- 
turers ;  so  that  the  trees  are  not  half  so  ornamental  as  they 
would  be  if  covered  with  fruit  and  blossom.*  As  to  the  de- 
licious perfume  which  these  blossoms  would  afibrd,  we  could 
write  a  volume  upon  the  subject  Whoever  has  walked  in 
the  orange  orchards  at  Nervi,  knows  that  the  quantity  of 
orange  trees  distributed  in  the  Crardens  of  the  Tuilleries,  if 
allowed  to  retain  and  expand  their  blossoms,  would  scent  not 
only  the  air  of  the  gardens  but  of  half  Paris.  If  there  are 
any  who  deny  this,  we  ask  them  to  account  for  the  orange 
mgrance  of  the  air  for  miles  around  Genoa  and  Naples,  both 
by  sea  and  land.  If  all  the  public  gardens  in  Paris  were 
moderately  stocked  with  orange  trees,  and  a  few  distributed 
along  the  Boulevards  (and  the  Parisian  populace  are  suf- 
•ficientlv  cultivated  not  to  touch  either  the  blossoms  or  the 
fruit  of  trees  thus  confided  to  their  care  for  their  advantage), 
the  entire  atmosphere  would  be  tliat  of  the  Island  of  St. 

*  Sprigs  of  orange  trees  in  blossom,  and  wreaths  of  the  same,  are  sold  in 
the  markets  at  Paris  throughout  the  year  (the  trees  being  forced  in  the 
winter  season),  to  be  worn  at  marriages ;  the  bride  being  crowned  with  a 
wreath,  and  the  bouquets  bein^  distributed  amongst  her  attendants.  In  the 
evening  the  wreath  is  divided  into  small  pieces,  and  eagerly  sought  for  by 
the  young  female  friends  of  the  bride,  wno  believe  it  to  possess  the  same 
qualities  as  are  attributed  to  pieces  of  the  bride-cake  in  England.  We  have 
seen  sprigs  of  orange  trees  worn  at  marriages  in  this  country ;  and  we  rejoice 
to  observe  the  striking  manner  in  which  the  customs  of  two  nations,  so 
formed  to  be  united  as  England  and  France,  are  beginning  to  amalintmate. 
—  Note  by  J.  L.  Cobkam.  Sept.  15.  - 
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Michael :  nor  would  this  peffiiimng  en  mas3e  surpass  other 
improvements  of  the  age ;  lighting  by  gas,  for  example.  By 
the  judicious  distribution  of  orange  trees,  and  of  other  odori- 
ferous flowers,  shrubs,  and  plants,  or  even  by  mignonette 
alone,  the  air  of  any  city  might  be  rendered  as  odoriferous  as 
that  of  a  garden.  When  the  many  have  once  conquered 
from  the  few  what  is  necessary  and  convenient,  they  will  then 
attempt  what  is  agreeable  and  refined ;  and,  with  the  knon^- 
ledge  of  the  wonderful  resources  of  nature  and  art,  requisite 
to  give  them  the  sovereignty  of  society,  they  will  succeed. 

But,  to  return  to  the  orange  trees  at  the  Tuilleries,  or,  te 
speak  our  minds  freely,  all  those  kept  in  tubs  in  the  open  gar- 
den every  where,  we  should  greatly  prefer  having  the  tubs  or 
boxes  sunk  in  the  borders,  and  covered  and  disguised  in  such  a 
way  as  would  convey  the  idea  that  the  trees  were  growing  in  the 
natural  soil.  Nothing  could  be  easier  to  execute ;  and  we  re- 
commend this,  and  also  the  subject  of  plucking<^  the  blossoms, 
to  the  proper  authorities.  We  are  aware  of  the  allegation^ 
that  suffering  the  fruit  to  come  to  maturity  would  weaken  the 
tree,  &c.  &c. ;  but  it  is  the  gardener's  business  to  supply  the 
tree  with  strength  ;  and  we  know  he  can  supply  it  when  his 
interest  does  not  interfere.  * 

{To  be  continued,) 


Art.  II.   Nodce  of  the  Gardens  of  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  W.  HethtH 
at  Spoffarih,   By  N.  H.  S. 

At  Spofforth,  a  mean-looking  straggling  village,  about  fou^ 
miles  south  of  Harrogate,  is  3ie  residence  of  that  eminent 
botanist  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  William  Herbert,  brother  to  thfe 
present  Earl  of  Caernarvon.  Mr.  Herbert  is  a  gentleman  df 
good  private  fortune ;  and  the  1-ectory  of  Spofforth  is  said  tb 
bring  him  in  an  income  of  2500^.  per  annum.  As  a  botanist 
Mr.  Herbert  is  well  known  :  he  is  also  a  most  ^complished 
scholar,  an  eloquent  preacher,  and  a  poet.  (See  his  Helga^ 
2  vols.)  The  rectory  house  has  nothing  about  it  to  deservfe 
either  encomium  or  disparagement.     The  gardens  nearly 

*  Since  writing  the  above^  we  have  seen,  in  the  Thnes  (Sept.  24.),  an 
intention  express^  of  pulling  down  the  Tuilleries,  to  rebuild  a  palace  fox 
the  use  of  the  three  pnnces.  We  should  not  be  sorry  to  see  that  part  of 
the  Tuilleries  pulled  down  which  is  said  to  be  in  a  state  of  deca^  and  rebuilt 
as  a  continuation  of  the  National  Qalleries  of  Sculpture  and  Painting;  but 
most  deeply  should  we  regret  to  hear  of  a  palace  for  a  prince  being  built  in 
France  a&r  what  the  French  have  done.  The  days  for  erecting  palaces  for 
individual  kings,  we  trusty  are  gone  never  to  return,  not  only  in  France  but 
throughout  Europe :  a  government  palace  is  a  diiferent  thit^. 
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surround  it,  and  are  rich  in  rhodendrons,  azaleas,  kalmias,  &c., 
together  with  the  most  choice  irises,  African  gladioli,  and  hy- 
brids of  the  greatest  variety  and  beauty,  which  may  be  sougnt 
for  in  vain  elsewhere.  In  front  of  the  stove  and  green-house, 
the  borders  are  filled  with  the  most  choice  bulbs,  as  crinums, 
amaryllis,  pancratiums,  cyrtanthus,  cannas,  &c.,  which  bloom 
in  such  perfection  as  few  green-houses,  or  even  hot-houses, 
can  boast.  Here  are  also  beautiful  rock  plants  and  many 
choice  aquatics,  with  gold  fishes,  in  a  small  pond.  The  noble 
curvilinear  conservatory  (which  opens  into  a  drawing-room) 
seems  to  be  admirably  managed,  if  we  may  judge  from  the 
luxuriance  and  size  of  the  Australian  and  Cape  acacias,  lipa- 
rias,  beaufortias,  melaleucas,  leucadendrons,  and  other  choice 
shrubs,  with  which  it  is  planted :  along  the  front  glasses  is 
a  raised  border,  2  to  S  ft.  broad,  in  which  are  planted  many 
splendid  creepers  and  climbers,  as  platylobiums,  glycines,  ken- 
nedias,  and  choice  calceolarias,  salpiglossis,  heaths,  elichry- 
sums,  crotolarias,  &c.  &c.  TRie  stove  is  entirely  a  botanical 
one,  and  is  literallj;^  crammed  with  rare  and  curious  plants,  in- 
cluding the  beautifril  ixoras,  bignonias,  hibiscus,  passifloras ; 
and  at  each  end  ^re  a  number  of  Orchideae,  parasites,  epi- 
phytes, &c.,  such  as  Dendrobium,  Epid^ndron,  &c.,  some 
growing  in  baskets,  some  in  pots,  and  others  in  the  stumps  of 
old  trees ;  many  of  these  are  not  to  be  found  in  any  other  place 
in  England.  The  green-house  joins  the  stove :  in  it  are 
numerous  camellias  of  extraordinary  size  and  beauty,  and 
•  many  hybrids  raised  from  seed  by  Mr.  Herbert ;  and  the  tribe 
of  ixias,  gladioli,  &c.,  on  the  raised  border  is  endless.  The 
bulb-house  conununicates  with  the  green-house,  and  is  so  full 
of  every  variety  of  exotic  bulbs  that  it  is  not  easy  to  pass 
them.  .  In  this  house  are  also  very  fine  plants  of  Strelitz/o,  and 
61ori6sa  superba ;  several  plants  of  that  singular  genus  Man- 
tisia  saltat6ria,  or  opera  girls ;  and  on  the  rafters  some  beauti- 
ful and  rare  climbing  plants.  Beyond  the  bulb-house  is  the 
heathery,  in  which  many  of  the  better  varieties  of  those  hand- 
some plants,  and  some  hybrids,  &c.,  are  found,  as  well  as  a 
numerous  assemblage  of  mesembryanthema,  cacti,  pelargo- 
niums, &c. 

The  borders  and  beds  in  the  garden  have  every  thing  rare 
and  curious,  from  the  superb  magnolia  to  the  Neapolitan 
violet 

The  site  of  the  kitchen-garden  is  not  good ;  nevertheless  it 
appears  to  be  highly  productive.  There  is  a  small  flued  pit, 
in  which  a  few  grapes,  pines,  and  melcms  are  grown.  On  the 
whole,  Mr.  Herbert's  collection  cannot  fail  to  please  any  one 
fond  of  plants ;  but  I  regret  one  thing  that  truth  obliges  me 
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to  mention :  the  garden  is  not  east/  of  access  for  those  nsiho  Jind 
themselves  without  an  introduction,  Mr.  Herbert  is  said  to  he 
a  very  amiable  man,  enthusiastically  attached  to  his  garden, 
in  which  he  spends  much  time :  if,  therefore,  he  allowed  his 
collection  to  be  shown  to  all  callers,  he  would  in  the  summer 
months  be  every  day  annoyed  with  company  from  Harrogate, 
who,  haying  little  to  do,  are  constantly  going  from  one  show- 
place  to  another ;  some  from  a  real  love  of  science,  and  others 
to  drive  away  ennui^  which  the  tedium  of  a  watering-place 
very  commoiJy  produces. 

Nea>tonnKyme,  June  19.  1830.  N.  H.  I. 


Art.  III.  Some  Account  of  the  Progress  of  an  Experiment  going 
on  in  Monmouthshire^  for  bettering  the  Condition  of  the  Labouring 
Classes.    By  John  H.  Moggridoe,  Esq. 

Sir, 

Although  considerable  time  has  elapsed  since  my  last 
communication  to  you  on  the  subject  of  my  experiment  for 
bettering  the  condition  of  the  labouring  classes  (Vol.  III. 
p.  167.)>  y^t  have  I  not  forgotten  my  promise  of  occasionally 
notifying  its  progress  to  you.  It  has  now.  nearly  two  years 
and  a  half  of  experience  more  to  boast  of  than  when  I  trans- 
mitted you  the  last  particulars  of  its  state  and  circumstances ; 
and  although  these  have  been  (and  must  be  still  more,  I  fear) 
very  injuriously  aflFected  by  the  distress  which  generally,  if 
not  universally,  pervades  the  country,  yet  has  nothing  occurred 
to  invalidate  the  principle  on  which  the  experiment  was 
founded,  or  even^  to  occasion  doubt  as  to  its  continued  local 
success.  On  the  contrary,  the  effects  of  the  pressure  of  the 
times,  and  of  the  im])olitic  attempts  which  have  been  made, 
with  partial  success,  to  fasten  direct  local  taxation  on  the 
laudable  exertions  of  humble  industry  to  set  itself  above  want 
in  sickness  and  old  age^  and  to  reassume  a  portion  at  least  of 
that  independence  of  spirit  which  their  forefathers  possessed, 
have  only  added  other  proofs  in  support  of  the  fact,  —  that 
the  labouring  classes  in  this  country  have  been  degraded,  im-. 
poverished,  and  demoralised,  much  more  by  the  baneful  sys- 
tem of  misffovemment  to  which  the  country  has  been  long 
subjected,  than  to  any  inherent  vice  in  their  own  constitution^ 
or  any  personal  fault  of  their  own.  The  partial  imposition  of 
poor-rates,  church-rates,  and  highway-rates,  though  fortu- 
nately defeated  in  the  intention  of  its  being  made  general, 
and  confined  to  that  which  the  strict  letter  of  the  law  unhf^- 
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pUj  admits  of  beii^  enforced,,  has  driven  away  a  few  adven- 
turers, and  alarmed,  di^usted,  and  in  soma  diegree  para- 
lysed ail ;  so  that  the  prospect  of  rescuing  many  more  from 
tibe  jaws  of  poverty,  and  from  the  fangs  of  oppression  and. 
want^  is  not  at  present  very  encouraging^  although  the  num- 
ber of  inhabitants  in  the  three  villages  mentioned  in  my  last 
has^  since  the  date  of  that  account,  increased  to  between  two 
and  three  thousand.  At  present,  from  the  conjoint  operation 
of  local  taacation,  and  the  necessary  effects  of  the  present 
depressed  state  of  every  branch  of  British  industry^  the  popu<« 
lotion  in  these  experimental  villages  is  on  the  decrease  raUier 
than  otherwise.  How  much  this  is  to  be  regretted  by  every 
real  friend  of  his  country,  the  following  short  statements,  show- 
ing in  part,  but  materially,  the  altered  condition  and  conse- 
quent feelings  of  the  poor,  will  unanswerably  testify.  Early 
ih  the  year  1827,  an  unfortunate  difference  respecting  wages 
took  place  between  the  proprietors  of  the  Monmouthshire 
collieries  and  their  workmen ;  and  a  comparatively  few  vaga**' 
bonds  became  the  terror  of  the  country  for  several  weeks,  by 
means  of  nightly,  alarms,  and  depredations  committed  on  such 
of  their  feUow-workmen  as  were  willing  to  work  on  their 
masters^  terms.  Then  it  was  that  the  di£ferenoe  was  con- 
spicuously shown  between  those  who  had  nothing  they  could 
Ofdl  their  own,  and  those  who  were  conscious  that,  in  their 
houses  and  gardens  more  particularly,  tbey  had  something 
to  lose;  between  those  who  had  been  made  half  brutes  by, 
Having  been  subjected  to  contumely,  contempt,  and  inhu- 
manity, imd\  those  who  had  been  treated  with  the  consider- 
ation and  kindness  due  from  all  human  creatures  one  to  the 
ether.  Whilst  the  unmarried  coUiers^  rambled  into  other 
mining  districts  in  search  of  work ;  and  whilst  the  great  mass 
of  the  married  men  scoured  the  oountry  for  fifteen  miles 
round  in  parties  of  from  ten  to  twenty  in  each,  with  wallets 
over  their  slK>ulders,  and  bludgeons  in  their  hands,  levying 
contributions  in  victuals  and  clothes  for  the  support  of  their 
fiuniltes,  the  Blackwood  villagers,  who  had  gardens,  turned 
their  attention  to  them,  and  subsisted  themselves  out  of  them 
and  of  the  resources  at  their  command :  and  when  it  became 
necessary  to  swear  in  a  considerable  number  of  special  con- 
stables to  aid  in  preserving  the  peace  of  th^  country,  and  for 
die  protection  of  property,  none  were  found  more  ready, 
none  more  zealous,  none  more  faithful,  none  more  effective, 
than  the  cottage  freeholders  of  Blackwood.  *    Again,  in  the 

In  December,  ldi38,  sixty  of  these  vOlagera  formed  themsdvea  inta 
J7m  Blackwood  Societt/  for  Free  Enquvyy,    In  the  address  delivered  at  the 
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very  spot  which;  as  to  cultiv^fiony  had  been-  a  wbste'  a^  feW 
years  before,  has  sprung  up  gardens^  producing  all  the  varieties^ 


first  meeting,  by  Mr.  Mogsridge,  the  great'  object  of  the  Society  ik  8tat6(f 
to  be,  ''to  obtain- knowledge  by  means  of  free  enquiry.    Some  may  kboW 
something  worth  imparting  which  others  do  not  know,  but  may  learn ;  so^ 
that  thus  the  knowledge  of  each  and  every  member  may  in  time  become 
the  property  of  aN.    By  discussion  also,  and  attending  to  select  readings,- 
mucti  knowledge  will  be  obtained  which  none  of  the  members  may  know 
aay  thing  of  at  present ;  and  attentive  consideration  of  and  thinking  upon 
what  you  hear,  will  be  sure  to  make  you  both  wiser  and  better.    The- plan* 
and  rules  of  the  Society  have  been  repeatedly  read,  and  finally  approved : 
they  are  simple  and-  easy  to  be  understood,  and  calculated  to  ao  what  is  to 
be  done  in  tne  cheapest,  most  regular,  and  most  eflectuahnanner.  Amongst 
the  leading  sabjects  which  will  probably  be  brought  forward  are  geology, or 
the  knowledge  of  the  structure  of  the  earth ;  mineralogy,  or  a  kno wledge  of  • 
minerals :  both  subjects  particularly  deserving  the  attention  of  persons  who  live 
in  this  great  mining  country,  and  who  are  in  the  habit  of  going  under  ground. 
Mechanics,  or  the  knowledge  and  use  of  machines,  by  the  help  of  which 
one  man-  may  do  the  work  of  many ;  a  subject  aJso  very  important  to* 
miners  and  manufacturers.   I  mentioned  just  now  the  name  of  thegreatest 
inventor  of  machines  in  ancient  times,  Archimedes :  he  was  a  native  of  that 
part  of  the  world  in  which  a  cruel  war  has  been  carried  on  by  the  Turks 
against  the  Greeks.-  Here  is  a  model  of  his  screw-pump.  See !  in  workings 
simply  by  the  winch  it  raises  the  water  from  the  bottom  of  the  tin  can  to 
the  top,  through  a  pipe  which  I  have  had  twisted  round  the  outside  of  a 
cylinder,  instead  ot  its  being  a  screw  in  the  inside,  in  order  that  you  may 
see  its  mode  of  working  more  clearly.  ^  It  is  used  for  pumping  water  out  of' 
canals  and  reservoirs,  apd  for  other  purposes,  and  might  be  used  to  advan- 
tage in  your  mines.  The  arts  of  lile,  or  a  knowledge  of  the  different  trades 
of  the  mdustrious,  will  be  another  subject  for  your  attention ;  and  do*' 
mestic  economy,  or  the  means  of  enabling  every  poor  man's  fkmily  to  live 
better  and  more  cheaply,  by  applying  things  to  the  best  purposes  in  the 
best  way,  and  by  teaching  the  use  of  difib^t  articles  of^  food^  of  whidl* 
many  are  at  present  ignorant,  or  know  but  little  about.    A  garden  all  of 
you  begin  to  value  as  one  of  your  best  fHends :  my  gardener  will  give  yoU 
a  lesson  upon  gardening ;  so  that  you  may,  if  you  will,  have  vegetables  of  all 
sorts,  and  common  fruits  in  plenty,  and  know  hbw  to  raise  your  own  plants, 
and  sow  your  own  seeds.  I  shall  mention  only  two  other  subjects,  but  they 
are  of  the  greatest  importance,  viz.  politics  and  religion.    1  am  one  of 
those  who  wink  it  but  just  that  those  who  pay  for  the  support,  and  contri- 
bute to  the  expenses,  of  government  Tand  all  pa^  more  or  less,  directly  or 
indirectly),  should  occasionally  turn  tneir  attention  to  the  measures  and 
principles  of  government.    It  is  only  bad  governments  that  do  not  like  to 
render  an  account  of  their  proceedings  and  expenditure  to  the  people, 
like  as  bad  servants  fear  to  be  called  to  an  account  by  their  master  i  tem-r 
perate  and  constitutional  discussion  on  this  subject  is  the  right  oPall 
people,  and  can  do  no  harm  to  any  whose  conduct  is  upright  and  honest* 
Above  all,  and  as  being  the  most  important,  and  your  enquuies  being,  as  I 
understand,  the  most  directed  thereto,  is  the  sul^ect  of  religion ;  in  com« 
parison  with  tlus  all  other  subjects  become  of  little  consequence**' 

We  should  be  happy  to  hear  of  societies  Of  this  sort  bein^  formed  in 
every  village  of  the  kingdom ;  nothing  but  the  control  of  opinion  will  save 
this  country  from  a  crisis.  It  is  in  the  nature  of  things*  that  the  politieal 
8u£ferings  of  all  wilt  render  all  politicians.  —  Cond, 
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of  the  most  useful  vegetables,  and  many  others  which,  though 
desirable,  are  not  necessary;  currants  and  gooseberries, 
raspberries,  strawberries,  apples,  and  the  rhubarb  for  tarts ; 
and  (though  more  rarely)  single  plants  and  beds  of  flowers : 
so  that  the  prizes  for  "  the  best  cultivated  villager's  garden 
in  the  hills  of  Glamorgan  and  Monmouthshire,"  and  for  the 
best  basket  of  sorted  vegetables,"  as  well  as  for  "  the  finest 
apples,"  and  for  "  new  or  rare  sorts  of  apples,"  all  fell  to  the 
lot  of  die  Blackwood  villagers,  at  two  successive  shows  of  the 
Horticultural  Society  in  Ae  year  1829,  as  well  as  the  prize 
for  "  the  most  beautiiiil  flower  in  bloom."  That  these  are 
striking  indications  of  physical  and  moral  improvement,  who 
will  venture  to  disbelieve  r  and  who  that  is  a  real  friend  to  the 
peace  and  tranquillity,  the  reputation  and  happiness  of  his ' 
country,  but  must  wish  them  to  become,  as  they  even  yet 
mi^ht  be,  universal?  In  the  present  state  of  the  country 
little  progress  in  the  true  cottage  system  can  be  expected  in 
England,  notwithstanding  various  applications  for  practical 
information  thereon  have  been  made,  and  some  of  them  from 
persons  of  rank  and  extensive  influence.  In  Ireland,  on  the 
contrary,  the  labouring  poor  are  not  subjected  to  the  fatal 
effects  of  that  taxation  which  in  England  renders  the  circum- 
stances of  the  poor  all  but  desperate ;  if  the  curse  of  tithes 
could  be  previously  removed  as  affecting  improvements,  the 
cottage  system  on  the  most  liberal  scale  might,  under  the 
direction  of  judicious  and  experienced  persons,  be  rendered  a 
real  blessing  to  the  country ;  as  the  editor  of  the  Irish  Farmer's 
Journal  for  January  1827  justly  observes.  The  hints  for 
farther  improvement  in  the  circumstances  of  the  labouring 
poor,  afforded  by  the  very  interesting  particulars,  given  in  the 
Gardener's  Magazine,  of  your  late  Continental  tour,  I  cherish 
with  fondness,  but,  alas  !  without  the  hope  of  seeing  many  of 
them  adopted  in  my  time. 

John  H.  Mogoridge. 
Woodfield^  Monmouthskv'ey  March  5.  1830. 


Art.  IV.  On  the  Stdnect  cf  an  BxperimeM,  nuute  for  heUeriiig  the 
Condition  of  the  Labouring  Classes.  By  John  H«  MoGORiDOEy 
Esq. 

Sir, 

Farther  informatioil  as  to  the  progress  of  my  experiment 
for  bettering  th^  condition  of  the  labouring  classes  may  not  be 
unacceptable  to  certain  of  your  readers.  It  is  now  some 
length  of  time  since  the  last  account  appeared;  and  although 
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the  additional'  incidents  are  fe^^,  and  by  no  means  so  satisr 
fectory  as  heretofore,  certain  of  them  furnish  matter  of  much 
though  mournful  interest  to  the  political  economist,  and  to 
the  friends  of  the  improvement,  happiness,  and  respectability 
of  the  working  poor. 

Except  in  one  of  the  villages  where  local  circumstances 
have  fostered  improvement,  very  few  additional  houses  have 
been  erected  by  cottagers ;  who,  partaking  of  late  largely  in 
the  distress  of  the  times,  have  generally  been  disabled  from 
making  any  exertion  to  extricate  themselves  from  the  degraded 
and  dependent  state  into  which  they  have  been  so  deeply 
plunged,  or  from  availing  themselves  of  the  proffered  assist- 
ance for  that  purpose.  Yet,  up  to  the  beginning  of  the  last 
winter,  the  progressive  improvement  in  the  appearance  of 
many  dwellings  previously  built,  as  well  as  of  their  inmates, 
was  perceptible  and  gratifying;  but,  above  all,  the  superior 
cultivation  and  increased  comforts  derived  from  their  gardens 
strongly  denoted  greater  ease  of  circumstances,  as  well  as  ma^ 
terially  contributed  thereto.  A  more  striking  proof  of  what 
the  exertions  of  the  labouring  classes,  duly  encouraged,  instead 
of  unnaturally  depressed,  would  effect  in  this  way,  can  hardly 
be  furnished,  than  that  which  arises  out  of  the  fact,  that,  at  aU 
the  Horticultural  Society  meetings  held  during  the  past  year, 
the  cottagers  of  the  earliest-estabUshed  village,  heretofore  de- 
scribed, carried  away  the  prizes  offered  for  the  productions  of 
cottage  gardens  in  the  hills  of  either  of  the  two  counties  of 
Monmouth  and  Glamorgan.  The  depression  of  trade,  which 
has  within  a  year  past  been  grievously  felt  in  this  part  of  the 
country,  and  the  imposition  of  local  taxes,  which  the  friends  of 
the  struggling  poor  have  been  unable  to  prevent,  have  ope- 
rated a  most  distressing  change,  affording  another  and  striking 
proof  of  the  gross  impolicy  as  well  as  injustice  of  a  state  of 
society  which  raises  the  price  of  provisions  beyond  the  reach 
of  the  imassisted  poor;  at  the  same  time  that,  from  the  same 
cause  (enormity  of  taxation  for  church,  king,  and  poor),  exer- 
tions directed  to  the  preservation  of  a  spirit  of  independence 
are  palsied,  and  the  attainment  of  self-maintenance  and  sel& 
respect  rendered  a  hopeless  task.  The  consequences  of  this 
deplorable  change  in  the  state  of  affairs  are  too  visible  and  too 
lamentable  to  escape  notice ;  and,  in  particular,  I  am  sorry  to 
have  to  mention  that  many  cottage  freeholds  have  been  mort- 
gaged, and  others  sold;  and  that  a  considerable  number  of 
the  most  industrious,  intelligent,  and  striving  labourers  have, 
in  the  course  of  the  summer,  emigrated  to  the  United  States 
of  America ;  for  which  land  of  liberty,  and  freedom  from 
tithes  and  other  oppressive  taxation,  many  more  are  eager  to 
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embark.  Tbe  neoessitSy  whicb  exists,  and'  whkk  seems  iacdy 
to  continue,  for  selling  the  produce  of  our  mines  and  mf»«- 
&Gtories  at  very  reduced  prices^  if  sold  at  all,  operating,  and 
necessarily  so,  great  reduction  in  the  rate  of  wages ;  the  impo« 
sition  of  direct  taxes,  and  the  probability  of  the  curse  of  tax- 
aticm  being  farther  extended  so  as  to  include  the  cottages  of 
the  po<Mrest  of  the  poor,  as  contemplated  in  a  bill  introduced 
into  parliament  in  the  course  of  the  last  session  by  Mr.  Slaney, 
one  of  the  members  for  Shrewsburyj  render,  I  fear,  all  pros- 
pect of  retrievement  but  faint  and  feeble,  till  that  change  takes 
place  in  our  national  affiiirs  which  error  and  misrule  have  beeh 
long  preparing.  I  am,  Sir,  &c. 

Woodfield^  August  S8.  John  H.  Moggridge. 


Art.  V.  OhserwUkms  cimfly  relating  to  the  Agricultural  and 
Horticultural  Labourers  in  France  and  England.  By  R.  Bak«- 
WELL,  Esq. 

Sir, 

I  HAVE  perused  with  unmixed  satisfaction  your  notes  and 
reflections  on  the  country  round  Paris,  in  the  last  Numb^ 
of  the  Gardener's  Magazine  (p.  I.) :  though  much  has  been 
written  and  published  on  the  French  capital,  I  have  met  with 
no  other  account  which  conveys  so  correct  and  original  a  de* 
scription  of  what  is  peculiar  and  distinctive  in  the  characters 
and  appearance  of  the  environs  of  Paris,  compared  with  those 
of  London.  Travellers  generally  confine  their  observations 
too  much  to  the  higher  orders  df  society,  whose  numners  in 
all  civilised  countries  are  so  nearly  reduced  to  the  same  form, 
that  they  may,  as  Rousseau  observes,  be  regarded  as  puppets 
fixed  to  the  same  board,  and  moved  by  the  same  wire.  1  he 
simple  annals  of  the  labouring  poor,"  who  compose  the  great 
mass,  of  society,  deserve  the  cnirf  attention  of  the  traveller,  at 
least  of  him  who  would  really  benefit  the  world  by  his  ram-* 
blings.  It  has  doubtless  occuri-ed  to  you^  that  many  customs  of 
the  people  on  the  Continent,  which  appeared  at  first  as  absurd, 
for  no  better  reason  than  their  variance  from  those  in  Great 
Britain,  were,  on  a  more  complete  knowledge  of  them,  found 
to  be  ^propriate  to  the  climate  and  circumstances  of  the 
country.  I  would  therefore  ask  you,  in  the  spirit  of  enquiry, 
.  and  not  of  criticism,  whether  the  "  intolerably  high  roots"  of 
whicb  you  complain,  as  disfiguring  the  houses  in  France,  do 
not  possess  substantial  advantages  which  more  than  compen- 
sate for  their  appearance  ?  In  the  first  place,  the  empty  space 
ueder  the  roof  forms  the  grenier^  and  is  appropriated  to  keep 
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the  winter  stock  of  wood  for  fiiel  dry  ^  but  it  perferms  more 
important  services.  I  appeal  to  the  thausands  of  persons  re- 
siding in  the  flat  low-roofed  houses  round  London,  whether,- 
ia  the  years  1826  and  IS2.7  (which  had  true  French  summers)^ 
they  did  not  find  dieir  upper  sleeping-rooms,  from  being  so 
elose.  to  the  roof,  as  hot  as  bakers'  ovens,  and  whether  they 
could  by  any  possible  means  keep  them  cooL  In  winter, 
owing  to  the  same  cause,  the  rooms  are  extremely  cold,  and 
subject  to  frequent  inundations  from  the  sudden  thawing  of  the 
snow  which  lodges  upon  the  roof^  These  inconveniences  we 
effectually  prevented  by  the  high  roo&  of  the  French  houses^ 
which,  by  interposing  a  great  body  of  air  between  the  tiles  and 
the  upper  ceiling,  tend  to  equalise  the  temperature,  while  the 
form  of  the  roof  prevents  the  snow  from  lodging  in  thick 
masses.  [A  sufficient  argument;  and  we  now  see  a  beauty  in 
high  roofs  which  we  did  not  see  before.] 

Tlie  following  case  strongly  exemplifies  the  folly  of  •  con** 
demning  practices  because  they  are  at  variance  with  those  in 
our  own  country: — A  very  intelligent  friend  of  mine  observed 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Tours  a  large  public  work  (I  brieve 
it  was  an  embankment),  which  appeared  to  proceed  very 
slowly,  compared  with  the.  rapid  execution  of  such  works  in 
England.  He  expressed  his  surprise  to  the  overlooker,  and 
received  the  following  answer :  —  "I  admit.  Sir,  that  in  Eng- 
land you  would  have  completed  the  work  in  as  many  months 
as  it  will  take  us  years  to  finish,  but  I  believe  that  the  expense 
would  have,  been  greater  in  the  same  ratio ;  it  is  not,  however, 
to  save  expense  that  we  conduct  the  work  slowly ;  we  have  a 
higher  object  in  view,  the  benefit  of  the  labouring  classes  in 
the  neighbourhood.  There  are  certain  times  of  the  year  when 
they  have  not  sufficient  emplojntnent ;  at  such  times  any  man 
may  come  here  and  work  as  long  as  he  pleases,  for  one  hour,, 
two  hours,  or  more,  and  he  is  paid  in  exact  proportion  to  the* 
quantity  of  work  he  performs*  The  barrows  are  all  of  the 
same  size,  and  he  receives  for  the  number  of  barrowfuls  of 
earth  that  he  wheels  to  a  certain  place,  a  derk  noting  down 
each  time  that  he  passes.  Whenever  he  pleases  he  demands 
his  money,  and  returns  home.  The  wages  we  allow  are  some^ 
thing  less  than  the  common  rate  of  labour,  but  are  sufficient^ 
fbr  his  support;  and  in  this  way  we  have  rendered  essential 
service  to  the  labouring  poor  for  several  years."  Many  a* 
John  Bull,  who  thinks  himself  a  political  economist,  would 
have  chuckled  with  exultation  at  the  superior  cleverness  and 
quickness  of  the  English,  when  he  first  learned  the  slow  pro- 
gress of  such  a  work,  and  would  never  have  stopped  to  dis- 
cover the  practical  good  sense  by  which  it  was  directed.  In- 
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regarding  France  as  an  agricultural  and  horticultural  country, 
it  is  impossible  to  overlook  th^  political  revolution  which  has 
divided  the  landed  property  into  small  masses,  and  which,  by 
abolishing  the  right  of  primogeniture,  tends  continually  to 
subdivide  every  estate  in  France.  It  is  easy  to  conceive,  in 
theory,  that  this  subdivision  might  be  carried  so  far  as  to 
prejudice  the  interests  of  agriculture:  but  I  do  not  believe  that 
it  has  had  or  will  have  this  effect,  for  the  proprietors  of  very 
small  portions  of  land  will  almost  always  sell  them  if  there  be 
no  house  upon  the  property.  A  more  equal  division  of  land, 
by  increasing  the  number  of  proprietors,  gives  security  to 
property,  as  it  increases  the  number  of  those  deeply  interested 
in  its  defence.  The  system  applauded  by  some  economists,  of 
breaking  up  small  farms,  and  consolidating  them  into  large 
ones,  has  not  (as  it  has  often  been  contended)  the  necessary 
effect  of  increasing  produce,  but  it  sends  the  greater  part  of 
the  population  of  whole  villages  to  the  workhouse. 

In  Flanders,  where  the  farms  do  not  on  the  average  exceed 
from  eight  to  eighteen  acres,  we  find  a  population  which,  taken 
per  square  mile,  is  double  that  of  England;  and  a  greater 
quantity  of  food  is  said  to  be  jH'oduced  there  than  from  any 
country  of  the  same  size  in  Europe  :  the  people  are  also  living 
in  a  state  of  great  comparative  comfort  The  natural  fertility 
of  Flanders  is  not  greater  than  that  of  England. 

Another  advantage  resulting  from  the  division  of  property 
will  be,  that  the  possessors  will  cease  to  be  very  eager  to  turn 
soldiers,  and  hazard  their  lives  for  objects  in  which  they  have 
no  interest  whatever ;  and  if  in  this  way  the  military  ardour  of 
the  French  people  should  abate,  it  will  be  better  both  for 
themselves  and  their  neighbours.  When  the  right  of  primo- 
geniture underwent  a  fresh  examination  by  the  French  legis- 
lature four  years  since,  and  the  law  which  abolished  it  was 
reconfirmed,  an  English  senator,  whose  views  are  in  general 
liberal  and  just,  surprised  his  friends  by  declaring  ^  in  parlia- 
ment that  the  French  legislators  were  insane ;  because  the 
abolition  of  the  right  of  primogeniture  would,  by  the  division 
of  property,  increase  the  number  of  rural  consumers  of  pro- 
duce, and  be  the  ruin  of  France.  In  proof  of  this,  he  stated 
that  the  rural  population  of  France  at  present  consumed  one 
half  of  the  agricultural  produce,  whereas  in  England  the  rural 
population  consumed  less  than  one  third.*    I  confess  that  I 

*  I  am  not  certain  that  the  relative  proportion  of  food  consumed  by  the 
rural  population  of  France  and  England  is  precisely  what  was  stated,  not 
having  tne  papers  to  refer  to  :  the  principle,  nowever,  remains  the  same.  I 
published  some  remarks  on  this  extraordinary  speech  in  the  Tkma  news- 
paper, a  few  days  after  its  delivei*y. 
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cannot  understand  why  a  nation  may  not  be  as  great  and  as 
happy  when  a  large  portion  of  its  population  consume  ,  the 
produce  under  a  clear  atmosphere,  insteiad  of  being  cooped  up 
in  large  towns,  factories,  and  garrets.  Be  this  as  it  may,  I  beg 
the  attention  of  your  readers  to  the  extraordinary  fact,  that 
the  worthy  senator  who  pronounced  the  French  legislators  to 
be  insane,  and  stated  so  dogmatically  what  portion  of  the  food 
ought  to  be  consumed  by  the  rural  population,  entirely  over- 
looked the  important  circumstance,  that  France  is  a  wine 
country,  and  employs  some  millions  of  the  country  people  in 
the  cultivation  of  the  gcape;  and  that  the  total  yearly  value  of 
the  wines  in  France  exceeds  twenty-five  millions  sterling,  an 
amount  greater  than  that  of  any  three  manufactures  of  English 
national  produce,  such  as  wool  and  iron.  Vineyards  require 
twenty  time$  more  hands  per  acre  than  what  are  wanted  in 
pasturage  and  tillage  farms ;  besides  this,  a  great  number  of 
workmen  are  required  for  cooperage  and  making  glass  bottles. 
Wine-making,  though  performed  by  the  rural  population,  is 
in  every  respect  as  much  entitled  to  be  regarded  as  a  manu- 
facture as  that  of  wool,  of  flax,  or  of  iron. 

If  the  vine  cultivators  consume  a  large  portion  of  the  agri- 
cultural produce  in  their  neighbourhood,  do  they  not  confer 
as  great  a  benefit  on  their  country  in  return  as  the  consumers 
in  Manchester  and  Sheffield  do  on  England,  a  large  amount 
of  French  wines  being  sold  for  exportation  ? 

The  above  is  a  proof  of  the  facility  with  which  Englishmen 
too  often  decide  on  what  foreign  nations  ought  to  do  for  their 
own  happiness,  without  possessing  a  knowl^ge  of  all  the  cir- 
cumstances which  alone  could  enable  them  to  judge  correctly. 

As  closely  connected  with  the  subject  it  may  be  proper  to 
state, —  the  fact  is  fully  ascertained,  that  the  average  duration 
of  human  life  in  France  has  been  greatly  prolonged  since  the 
revolution,  which  is  mainly  attributed  to  a  large  portion  of  the 
people  being  enabled,  by  the  more  equal  distribution  of  die 
land,  to  live  in  a  state  of  greater  comfort  than  formerly. 

The  quantity  of  agricultural  produce  consumed  in  the 
country  may  be  less  in  England  than  it  was  formerly ;  yet  no 
one  can  deny  that  the  state  of  the  agricultural  population  has 
greatly  and  alarmingly  deteriorated,  and  that  crimes  and  pau- 
perism have  increased  to  an  enormous  extent.  The  solid 
strength  and  prosperity  of  a  nation  ought  not  to  be  measured 
by  the  greatness  of  its  capital  in  the  hands  of  a  few  monopolists, 
or  by  the  quantity  of  manufactured  or  agricultural  produce 
which  it  can  iexport,  but  by  the  general  comfort  enjoyed,  and 
by  the  physical  and  moral  condition  of  its  inhabitants.  I 
Was  informed  by  a  clergyman,  who  has  been  forty  years  the 
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resident  rector  of  a  large  agricultural  parish  in  Gloucester- 
shire, that,  when  he  entered  upon  his  rectory,  there  were  forty- 
fire  sm«dl  fiwrners  in  the  parish,  who  brought  up  their  families 
respectably  in  habits  of  industry ;  and  their  children,  when 
they  left  home,  made  excellent  dcnnestic  and  a^icultural  ser- 
vfuits.  At  that  time  there  were  only  a  very  few  paupers  in 
the  whole  parish :  at  present,  all  the  small  farms  have  been 
consolidated  into  four  large  farms ;  and  what  is  the  conse- 
quence ?  —  the  parish  teems  with  miserable  paupers,  and  the 
•character  of  die  inhabitants  is  entirely  changed  for  the  worse. 
This  is  too  general  a  description  of  English  agricultural  pa- 
rishes. It  is  true,  the  landlords  may  at  first  increase  their 
income,  and  lessen  the  expense  of  building  repairs  by  this 
system ;  but  if  the  poor-rates  devour  a  large  portion  of  their 
rents,  and  their  property  is  exposed  to  the  ravages  of  a  starving 
and  demoralised  people,  they  will  find  that  they  have  not 
gained  much  by  the  extinction  of  small  farms.  The  present 
state  of  the  agricultural  poor  in  this  country  is  a  subject  of 
the  most  momentous  import ;  and  any  information  respecting 
the  condition  of  the  same  classes  on  the  Continent  cannot  be 
without  its  use,  as  it  may  tend  to  elucidate  the  causes  of  pre- 
sent distress,  and  suggest  some  hints  for  amelioration.  Thi3 
is  the  best  apology  I  can  offer  for  sending  you  the  above  very 
desultory  observations  :  they  were  elicited  by  the  vivid  recol- 
lections of  the  Continent  which  your  admirable  description  of 
the  environs  of  Paris  brought  fresh  to  my  mind.  Before  I 
conclude,  allow  me  to  propose  one  question.  Gi*eat  Britain, 
or  rather  our  ministers  and  parliaments,  have  expended  not 
less  than  a  thousand  million  pounds  steriing  to  restore  the 
monarchical  and  paternal  government  of  the  Bourbons  • : 
now,  I  very  much  doubt  whether  any  minister  or  parliament 
could  be  found,  who  could  by  any  means  be  induced  to  Vote 
one  fifth  part  of  the  sum,  or  two  hundred  millions,  for  any 
measure  to  benefit  the  condition  of  the  Riglish  people,  how- 
ever great  the  good  it  would  confer  on  them.  If  this  be  so 
(and  few  or  none  will  deny  it),  I  say,  if  this  be  the  fact,  does 
it  riot  prove  that  we  love  our  i^eighbours  five  times  more  thaft 
we  love  ourselves  ?  Yet,  notwithstanding  this  surpassing  kind- 
ness towards  them,  whether  it  arise  from  a  defect  in  the  organ 
of  gratitude,  or  from  some  mental  idiosyncracy,  I  never  met 
with  a  Frenchman,  of  any  class  or  party,  who  felt  thankful 
for  what  we  had  done,  or  who  did  not  seem  to  rejoice  at  the 

*  The  total  expense  of  the  last  war  exceeds  the  siim  here  stated ;  for, 
besides  the  .addition  which  it  made  to  the  national  debt,  all  the  supplies 
were  raised  (without  law)  by  the  income  tax  for  a  considerable  number  of 
years. 
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difficiilties  into  which  we  were  plunged  by  interfering  in  their 
concerns.  Now,  the  question  I  would  ask  you.  Sir,  is  this, 
Have  you  been  more  fortunate  in  discovering  the  national 
gratitude  of  Frenchmen  ?  Nor  is  the  question  foreign  to  our 
subject ;  for,  if  we  find  that  we  have  burdened  ourselves  with 
an  intolerable  load  of  taxation  (the  main  cause  of  our  present 
distress)  in  order  to  settle  the  government  of  France,  and  have, 
notwithstanding,  failed  in  exciting  any  kind  will  thereby,  would 
it  not  be  prudent  to  change  our  system  entirely,  ana  to  disr 
miss  all  our  expensive  military  establishments,  to  confine  our- 
selves  to  a  strictly  defensive  plan  for  the  future,  and  to  leavA 
other  nations  to  choose  what  form  of  government  they  may 
like  best  ?  Among  the  expensive  military  establishments  that 
might  be  dismissed  with  advantage  are  diose  in  most,  of  our 
foreign  possessions ;  as  it  might  be  proved  that  they  have  cost 
more  to  conquer  and  maintain  than  the  total  amount  of  all  the 
extra^profit  we  derive  from  their  commerce.  France,  deprived 
of  nearly  all  her  foreign  possessions,  has  within  herself  the 
elements  of  mighty  power ;  and  is,  I  conceive,  much  stronger 
than  if  her  population  were  taxed  to  maintain  establishments 
which  possess  little  utility  beside  that  of  providing  situations 
for  the  younger  sons  of  the  aristocracy. 

I  am,  Sur,  yours,  &c. 
Hampsteadj  March  2.  1 8  SO.  R.  Bake  well. 


Art.  VI.  On  the  Management  of  ^  Timber  Tree  PlantaiUms  at 
West  Dean,  in  Sussex,  By  Mr.  John  Bowbas,  Gardener  and 
Planter  there. 

Sir, 

When  you  visited  the  West  Dean  Gardens,  you  appeared 
much  pleased  with  the  thriving  appearance  of  the  young 
plantations.  As  I  attribute  their  luxuriancy  in  a  ffreat  degree 
to  my  method  of  management,  perhaps  a  detail  of  the  experi- 
ment may  be  acceptable  to  some  of  your  numerous  readers^- 
The  experience  of  three  years  proves  it  to  be  both  practicable 
and  advantageous. 

When  the  forest  trees  are  from  4  to  5  ft.  high,  I  commence 
the  winter  pruning  by  taking  off  all  the  strong  side  shoots  up 
to  the  leader,  and  cutting  them  close  to  the  bole  of  the  tree. 
I  leave  a  few  of  the  small  weak  shoots,  at  about  15  or  18  in, 
apart,  on  all  the  forest  trees  (except  the  ash),  from  which  they 
are  all  removed ;  I  consider  these  to  be  of  service  in  conducts 
ing  the  sap  to  the  leading  shoot.  I  prefer  those  shoots  whose 
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pears  to  me,  with  all  due  deference  to  Mr.'  Howden,  to  be 
not  only  lowering,  but  positively  sinking,  the  dignity  of  our 
ancient  profession.  To  be  recommended  to  a  tallow-chandler 
for  instruction  ! ! !  I  think  there  must  be  some  consanguinity 
between  prose  and  poetry ;  for  this  comparison  r^mnds  me  of 
a  ludicrous  couplet  I  have  seen  or  heard  somewhere,  exhibit- 
ing a  specimen  of  what,  I  believe,  the  critics  call  the  bathos, 
or  the  art  of  sinking  in  poetry ;  in  which  a  death  by  light- 
ning is  thus  described,  due  solemnity  of  course  being  given 
to  me  diction,  for  it  is  part  of  an  epitaph ;  — 

By  elemenUl  fire  this  maid  was  killM, 
Behind  a  haycock,  in  John  Stanly's  field.^ 

Besides,  Sir,  my  humble  opinion  is,  diat  both  metaphor  and 
analogy  are  exceptionable  modes  of  expression  when  reason- 
ing on  vegetable  substances ;  for  our  deductions  by  analogy 
are  not  unfrequently  the  converse  of  those  we  arrive  at  by 
physiology.  Ine  strawberry  plant,  to  wit :  cut  off  the  stolons 
as  they  appear,  says  analogy,  and  you  will  strengthen  and 
fructify  the  parent  plant  Touch  not  one  till  they  are 
rooted,  says  physiology,  and  you  will  strengthen  and  fructify 
the  parent  plant  Now,  which  is  right,  analogy  or  physi- 
ology ?  Analogy,  the  novice  would  say ;  but  the  experienced 
horticulturist  knows  that  physiology  is  right  Adjust  (by 
pruning)  the  branches  to  the  roots  of  transplanted  trees,  says 
analogy.  Touch  not  a  twig,  or  a  leaf,  says  physiology ;  and 
physiology  is  right;  notwithstanding  a  contrary  opinion  has 
been  expressed  by  Mr>  Gorrie,  a  man  whose  name  I  men- 
tion with  great  respect,  :and  who  is  an  honour  to  his  pro* 
fession. 

That  the  plan  of  not  pruning  transplanted  trees  is  strictly  in 
accordance  with  the  principles  of  physiology,  I  think  few  men 
will  hesitate  to  admit ;  for  the  gardener  is  almost  daily  exem- 
plifying the  principle,  in  either  striking  or  cutting,  removing 
his  celery  plants,  or  transplanting  his  cabbages.  I  remember 
the  time  when  it  was  thought  excellent  practice  to  dock  all 
these,  both  at  the  top  and  bottom ! !  Even  a  carnation  could 
not  be  layered  nor  a  pink  piping  struck  without  some  empirical 
mutilation ! !  A  better  practice  now  happily  prevails.  Be- 
sides, it  is  practised  by  thousands,  merely  from  the  effect  of 
long  habit  and  observation.  In  Devonslure  the  plan  of  not 
pruning  transplanted  apple  trees  is  general,  and  there  I  first 
learned  it  from  a  farmer  and  planter,  who  knew  as  much 
about  physiology  as  about  Sanscrit ;  nevertheless  he  practised 
transplanting  trees  with  as  much  success,  though  with  infinitely 
less  notoriety  than  the  far-famed  Sir  Henry  Steuart,  whose 
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egotism  and  arrogance  are  now  happily  treated  by  gardeners 
with  that  contempt  they  so  well  merit. 

May  not,  then,  after  all,  some  principle  of  this  kind,  I 
mean  a  physiological  principle,  interfere  to  render  the  perfect- 
ibility of  the  candle-dipping  theory  somewhat  problematical? 
All  knots  come  from  the  centre;  so  they  do:  but  observe 
the  number  of  lateral  knots  in  embryo,  doubtless  as  a  provi- 
sion in  cases  of  accident,  and  which  are  always  ready  to  pro- 
trude, and  do  protrude,  on  the  removal  of  the  parent  branch ; 
this  is  peculiarly  the  case  with  oak  and  elm ;  so  that  how- 
ever earfy,  or  however  carefully,  they  may  be  pruned,  knots 
there  will  be,  unless  the  distance  is  regulated  so  as  to  prevent 
the  growth  of  those  knots  or  branches ;  and  this  distance  I 
hold  to  be  of  as  much  importance  as  all  the  systems  of 
pruning  put  together. 

I  am  no  enemy  to  pruning  deciduous  trees ;  on  the  con- 
trary, I  agree  with  Mr,  Howden,  that  to  prune  well  we 
should  prune  early;  but  all  the  pruning  in  the  world  will 
not  effect  the  forester's  intention,  unless  a  due  regard  be 
had  to  the  distances  when  thinning  out  On  it  depend  the 
form  of  the  tree,  and,  consequently,,  the  value  of  the  tim- 
ber; and,,  at  the  last  thinning,,  on  the  distance  depends  the 
value  of  the  underwood,  a  consideration  too  nrequently 
overlooked*  Leavfe  an  acre  of  ground  covered  at  reguUur 
distances  with  forest  trees,  and  what  will  be  the  value  of 
the  underwood  ?  —  Not  worth  cutting.  Leave  the  same  num- 
ber in  groups,  and  you  not  only  have  as  fine  timber,  but  the 
underwood  becomes  of  the  utmost  value.  I  have  seen  thou- 
sands of  acres  of  land  covered  with  timber  trees  and  under- 
wood grouped  .in  this  manner,  or  closely  approximating  to  it^ 
and  where  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence  were  not  secondary 
considerations ;  and  it  has  been  found  to  answer  well. 

Mr.  Howden  strongly  advocates  pruning  the  fir  tribe ;  no 
.  doubt  he  has  good  reasons.  I  am  decidedly  opposed  to  prun- 
ing them  at  all.  I  mean  the  silver,  Scotch,  and  spruce ;  the 
larch  is  of  a  different  nature.  Early  pruning,  or  pruning  at  all, 
injures  the  growth  of  the  spruce  and  silver ;  the  Scotch  bears 
cutting  better ;  but  the  wood  is  irretrievably  injured  in  all  by 
pruning,  for  they  have  a  most  provoking  disposition  to  swell 
and  bulge  out  round  a  wounded  part,  and,  by  the  very  pro* 
cess  of  healing,  considerably  elongate  the  original  wound. 

One  observation  more,  and  I  have  done  for  the  present. 
I  do  not  think  it  at  all  surprising  that  people  should  differ  in 
opinion  respecting  the  mant^ement  of  forest  trees,  when  we 
consider  that  it  is  barely  possible  for  one  man  to  live  long 
enough  to  ascertain  the  merits  or  demerits  of  his  own  prac« 
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tice :  he  lops,  and  prunes,  and  dies !  Even  his  very  name  i^ 
probably  forgotten  before  the  objects  of  his  care,  his  solici- 
tude, and  skill,  are  put  to  the  test  by  the  plane  of  the  car- 
penter. I  am.  Sir,  &c. 

Palace  Gardens,  Armagh^  Aug.  28.  1830.  J.  Elles. 

The  preceding  communication  we  consider  of  very  great 
importance,  and  we  earnestly  recommend  it  to  the  study  of 
the  young  gardener.  The  error  of  taking  off  strawberry 
runners  before  they  are  rooted,  and  that  of  adjusting  the 
branches  of  transplanted  trees  to  the  roots,  we  had  fallen  into 
ourselves,  and  we  therefore  feel  the  force  of  Mr.  EUes's  ar- 

Siments.  We  repeat  our  opinion,  that  communications  of 
is  kind  are  invaluable  to  the  practical  cultivator.  —  Condn 


Art«  VIII.    On  the  CuUure  of  Seedling  Ranunculuses. 
By  the  Rev.  Joseph  Tyso. 

Sir, 

•  I  HAVE  been  making  experiments  on  the  culture  of  seedling 
ranunculuses  for  five  or  six  years,  and  I  have  at  length  suc- 
ceeded to  admiration.  This  year  I  had  one  seedling  bed, 
20  &  long  and  3  fL  broad,  which  contained  about  500  roots, 
out  of  wliich  I  have  selected  more  than  100,  many  of  which 
will  vie  with  their  renowned  predecessors.  One  obtained  the 
first  prize  at  our  annual  show  at  the  Town  Hall,  and  also  the 
premium  prize,  as  being  the  best  flower  exhibited  that  day. 
The  root  was  afterwards  sold  to  Mr.  Brown  of  Slough  for  five 
guineas.  The  florists  then  w^t  to  see  the  bed,  and  expressed 
their  admiration.  Mr.  Brown  purchased  another  root  for 
three  guineas,  and  several  others  were  sold  at  the  same  time 
fcr  a  guinea  a  root.  A  few  days  after  ten  pounds  were  ofiered 
for  three  other  roots,  but  were  refused.  As  this  is  not  the  age . 
for  keeping  secrets,  when  making  them  known  will  be  a  public 
benefit,  I  most  cheerfully  communicate  my  method  of  culture 
to  you. 

Some  years  ago  I  sowed  some  ranunculus  seed,  but  not  one 
vegetated.  Next  year  I  examined  the  seed  I  sowed,  by  the 
aid  of  a  small  lens,  and  found  it  only  chtiffl  Some  time  after- 
wards I  obtained  a  thousand  seedlings,  which  had  never 
bloomed,  but  they  did  not  produce  any  good  flowers ;  they 
were  evidently  grown  to  be  sold.  However,  I  sowed  some 
seed  from  the  best  semidoubles ;  this  produced  only  a  few 
promising  blooms.  I  thought  if  I  could  sow  seed  from  my 
old  double  flowers,  my  seedlings  would  many  of  them  be 
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double,  ate  the  double  flowers  with  i 

the  &rina  of  the  single  ones.    This  i^e^  not  be  done  with 
efiect  in  every  case ;  but  wherever  -I  fsnad  an  old  flower  with 
a  pericarpium,  or  eye,  **i  gathei^  a  single  or  semidoubls  ' 
floiii^er,  and  ^plM^  the  farina  to  the  eye  of  the  double  flowery 
Soon  after  this  operation  I  perceived  die  pericarpium  or  seed- 
vessel  increase  in  size,  imtil  many  of  them  became  an  inch 
long,  paiticularly  those  of  the  Variat,  Arbrisseau,  Grand  Mo- 
narque,  Horatio,  Rose  Incomparable,  La  Tendresse,  and  a  few 
others.    I  kept  the  seeds  separate,  at  least  I  preserved  them 
in  classes;  dark  yellow-edged, &c., and  others  the  most  strongly 
marked ;  and  sowed  them  in  separate  boxes,  and  the  next  year 
^^..^Xplanted  the  roots  in  separate  rows.  Xh»  reouk  haaJaeBa  that  \ 
df^\y(thej^  bear  a  striking  resemblance  to  the  mother  plant,  as  to 
/J-     colour  and  habit  of  growth.  <?The  seeds  sowed  from  Naxara,  ^ 
Variat,  and  Viola  la  vraie  noire  produced  dark  flowers.  Those 
sowed  from  Arbrisseau,  Grand  Monarque,  and  Horatio,  pro- 
duced yellow  spotted  and  edged,  and  several  superior  to  the 
original  plants.    Double  flowers  cannot  produce  seed,  because 
they  contain  no  anthers,  but  merely  the  germ,  which  must 
come  in  contact  with  the  farina  from  the  single  flowers  before 
it  can  be  impregnated ;  for  which  reason  no  good  seed  can  be 
saved  from  double  flowers  without  a  bed  of  seedlings. 
'    /XHf^av^^wed  at  all  seasons  from  the  1st  of  August  to  the  \ 
1st  of  March.    I  ip|rfer  tfie  middle  or  latter  end  of  October,  / 
arid  the  beginning  ^January,  to  other  times,  /^sow  in  boxes  / 
18  in.  by  11  in.  and  4^n.  deep.    iU£lLthem  ftdl  of  loamy  ; 
earth,  and  pr«ss  the  ^rfacejevel.    'JDnea  I -sow  the  seeds 
about  an  eighth  of  an  inch  apart,  cov^r  -them  as  thinly  as 
possible,  ana  water  with  a  fine  rose ;  then  I  place  the  boxes 
under  glass  without  heat.    The  plants  usually  make  their  ap-^ 
pearance  in  about  a  month.  ^ give  air  day  and  night,  except 
in  severe  frost;  then^cover  up  with  straw  mats;  with  such 
protection  the  young  plants  will  endui-e  the  severest  seasons. 
Min^  wcreTiCt  injured      the  severity  of  last  winter.   I  clean 
the  surface  of  the  boxes  from  green  moss  in  February,  and 
top-dress  them.  •#  put  the  boxes  in  the  open  ground  up  to 
the  edge  the  second  week  in  May,  and  water  daily  until  the 
grass  begins  to  wither.  **.then  suffer  the  boxes  to  become 
quite  dry ;  and  in  tlie  middle  of  July'it^take  them  up  and  pre- 
serve^ the  roots  in  bags  until  February,  wtieii^l  plant  them  as 
I  do  my  general  stock.    In  the  following  June  they  floWer  in 
great  profusion. 

I  am  confident  u  florists  would  adopt  this  method  that 
more  than  half  the  old  flowers  under  name  would  soon  be 
thrown  into  mixtures.    Much  has  been  done  in  raising  seed* 
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linff  tulips,  carnations,  pinks,  auriculas,  and  polyanthuses,  yet 
noming  has  been  done  to  any  extent  in  the  culture  of  the 
ranunculus,  though  it  excels  all  other  flowers  in  the  symmetry 
of  its  shape,  and  in  the  brilliancy  and  variety  of  its  colours. 
A  bed  of  choice  ranunculuses  presents  one  of  the  most  attrac- 
tive objects  Nature  can  exhibit  in  her  gayest  mood.  There 
you  behold  black,  purple,  and  violet  of  every  shade,  mingled 
mth  others  as  white  as  snow.  There  you  see  crimson,  red, 
and  rose  of  various  tints;  orange,  yellow,  and  straw  of  every 
die.  Many  are  striped  as  distinctly  as  the  carnation,  some 
ore  red  and  white,  and  others  scarlet  and  gold.  Numbers  are 
ed^ed  like  the  picotee,  having  white,  buflf  or  yellow  grounds. 
Omers  are  shaded,  spotted,  and  mottled  in  endless  variety. 
The  sight  of  such  a  collection  instantiy  fills  the  spectator  wiUi 
admiration  and  delight.  I  am,  Sir,  &c. 

JVallingfin-df  Sept.  1.  1830,  Joseph  Ttso. 


Art.  IX.   A  simpk  and  effectual  Method  of  kiUinff  Wasps.   By  W. 
Sir, 

In  your  Magazme,  last  year,  you  rave  several  very  good 
methods  for  destroying  wasps  (Vol.  v.  p.  277.  832.  438.) ; 
but  the  method  I  by  mere  accident  found  out,  the  other  day, 
is  still  mor^  simple  and  effectual  than  any  of  those  you  have 
mentioned,  and  the  whole  operation  does  not  take  a  minute. 

My  plan  is  this ;  — When  a  wasps'  nest  is  found,  I  take 
about  half  a  pint  of  tar  in  a  pitch-ladle,  and  run  part  of  it 
into  the  hole  where  the  nest  is ;  put  the  remainder  of,  the  tar 
round  about  the  mouth  of  the  hcue,  and  the  job  is  done.  All 
the  wasps  that  are  in  the  nest  are  caught  in  their  attempt  to 
come  out,  and  those  that  are  out  are  caught  in  their  attempt 
to  go  in :  so  that  none  escape.  If  the  nest  should  be  in  a 
place  where  the  tar  will  soon  get  dry,  it  may,  perhaps,  be 
better  to  put  a  littie  more  tar  round  the  hole  the  following 
day ;  as,  in  general,  there  are  a  great  many  of  the  wasps  which 
are  out  aQ  night}  and  when  the  tar  is  dry  it  will  not  catch 
them* 

It  is  not  necessary  to  dig  out  the  nest ;  and  the  tar  may  be 
applied  at  any  time  of  the  day,  even  when  the  wasps  are  most 
busy. 

Within  the  last  week  I  have  destroyed  above  twenty  nests, 
and  the  wasps  at  no  time  made  any  attempt  to  sting. 

I  am.  Sir,  &c. 

C  f  near  Winchester,  Aug.  24f.  1830,  W. 
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Art.  X.    On  Insects  in  Orchards,    By  Mr.  D.  Anderson. 
Sir, 

It  will  be  admitted  that  horticulturists  are  more  susceptible 
of,  and  more  exposed  to,  the  vicissitudes  of  the  atmosphere, 
and  to  destruction  by  insects,  in  their  labours  and  property, 
than  most  other  men,  and  indeed  more  than  even  agricultur- 
ists in  general.  Much  light  has  been  thrown  upon  this  sub- 
ject by  your  various  correspondents,  and  much  yet  remains 
for  investigation  and  observation.  I  have  two  acres  of  orchard, 
of  from  twenty  to  thirty  years'  standing ;  three  fourths  apples  : 
I  have  paid  considerable  attention  to  their  growth  and  crops 
during  that  time,  and  I  find  that  apples  suffer  more  from 
insects  than  any  other  sort  of  orchard  nruit*  I  have  not,  how- 
ever, been  able  to  discover  any  effectual  remedy,  nor  do  I 
think  any  will  be  found,  as  I  conceive  the  evil  does  not  arise 
from  any  peculiar  state  or  condition  of  the  trees^  or  soil,  or 
situation,  but  from  the  early  or  late,  wet  or  dry,  state  of  the 
season,  over  which  we  can  have  no  control.  If  the  months  of 
January  and  February  be  mild  and  temperate,  the  blossom 
buds  become  prominent ;  and  if  the  month  of  March  be  dry 
and  frosty,  as  is  often  the  case,  the  buds  become  stamant 
in  rather  an  open  state.  Just  then  a  certain  small  fly 
makes  its  last  change,  and  coming  forth  on  wing^  strikes 
its  egg  into  the  eye  of  the  bud.  The  egg  soon  comes  to 
a  caterpillar,  which,  during  the  months  oi  April  and  May^ 
eats  out  th^  blossom,  and,  when  frill  grown,  preys  upon  the 
young  foliage,  and  may  be  seen  hanging  by  a  thread,  and 
resting  upon  your  hat  and  clothes  as  you  pass  under ;  it  leaves 
the  trees,  in  the  latter  end  of  May,  as  naked  as  they  were  in 
winter.  This  is  a  small  light  green  caterpillar,  one  third  of 
an  inch  long,  which  does  not  lodge  itself  on  Uie  trees,  but, 
like  the  gooseberry  caterpillar,  buries  itself  in  the  ground  till 
the  proper  season  for  coming  forth.  The  years  18 17)  1819, 
1S21,  1824,  and  1827  exhibited  these  appearances  in  a  greater 
or  less  degree*  On  the  contrary,  when  the  early  months  are 
severe,  the  buds  are  kept  back  till  April :  if  then  the  season 
proves  mild  and  wet,  the  fly  is  impeded,  the  bud  is  encouraged, 
and  in  May  the  blossom  opens  freely,  and  seldom  fails  of  a 
crop,  as  in  the  years  1818,  1820,  1822,  and  1826;  and,  if 
my  views  on  this  subject  be  correct,  I  calculate  upon  a  ftdl 
crop  of  apples  this  year* 

D.  Anderson. 

Driffield,  Yorkshire,  April  SO.  1829. 
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Art.  XI.  On  the  Green  Ply  in  the  Blossoms  of  Peach  Trees. 
By  Mr.  James  Craig,  Gardener  to  G.  Chohneiey,  Esq.,  How- 
sham,  York. 

Sir, 

.  Last  year  the  blossoms  of  several  of  the  peaK^  trees  at  this 
place,  both  on  the  walls  and  in  the  houses,  appeared  un- 
healthy :  they  seemed  not  to  expand  freely,  which  induced  me 
to  examine  them  minutely,  when  I  found,  in  many  cases, 
three  or  four  m-een  flies  in  a  flower,  surrounding  the  base  of 
the  style,  whicn  in  consequence  was  discoloiured  and  sickly ; 
and,  in  short,  all  such  set  no  fruit.  At  that  time  I  could  not 
find  any  of  these  insects  but  what  were  in  the  flowers ;  hence 
I  infer  that  the  larvae  had  been  deposited  in  the  inner  folds  of 
the  buds  during  the  preceding  summer.  I  tried  an  experi- 
ment to  check  them  on  one  tree  on  the  open  wall  as  follows : 
I  added  clear  water  to  tobacco  liquor  till  I  brought  it  to  the 
colour  of  pale  ale,  and  in  that  state  applied  it  freely  with  a 
fine  syringe  to  the  tree  when  in  fiill  flower.  This  killed  part 
of  the  insects  \  and  the  remainder  were  so  sickly  afler  it  that 
they  were  unable  to  do  much  harm  until  the  fruit  was  set, 
when  I  considered  myself  at  liberty  to  give  them  a  much 
stronger  dose.  I  do  not  pretend  that  this  is  altogether  a  safe 
method,  although,  from  the  closest  observation  I  could  make, 
I  did  not  discover  that  the  tree  thus  treated  sustained  any 
injury  from  the  treatment ;  the  atmosphere  might  at  that  time 
be  in  a  state  to  favour  it :  it  was  done  in  the  forenoon,  and  the 
liquor  was  probably  soon  evaporated ;  otherwise  it  might,  by 
remaining  a  long  time  in  the  flower-cups,  have  done  as  much 
harm  as  the  flies.  The  necessity  of  endeavouring  to  extirpate 
this  pest  to  the  peach  tree  cannot  be  too  often  pressed  on  the 
gardener's  attention,  as  they  multiply  so  very  rapidly.  To- 
bacco liquor  is  the  best  thing  I  know  of  for  this  purpose,  afler 
the  fruit  is  set,  until  the  trees  shed  their  leaves  in  the  autumn. 
When  the  major  part  of  the  leaves  are  fallen,  I  recommend 
syringing  every  part  of  the  tree  with  soap-suds  and  urine ;  and 
this  repeated  several  times  between  that  time  and  the  opening 
of  the  buds  the  following  spring.  When  these  insects  com- 
mence their  attacks  on  peach  trees  under  glass  before  the 
fruit  is  set,  no  remedy  that  I  know  is  better  or  safer  than  the 
old  one  of  fumigating  with  home-grown  tobacco ;  and  I  take 
the  liberty  of  attempting  to  give  you  a  description  of  a  fumi- 
gating pot  {fig.  94. ),  which,  I  believe,  is  not  generally  known.  I 
never  saw  but  one  of  the  kind ;  one  which  my  father  got  made 
many  years  ago.  It  is  made  of  sheet  iron,  holds  about  3  lbs» 
of  tobacco,  and  acts  on  tlie  outside  of  the  house  :  the  bellows 
it  is  worked  with  are  double  blasted. 
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'  The  pot  may  be  made  at  a  trifling  expense,  and,  with  care^ 
will  last  for  many  years. 


a,  the  pot ;  the  blow-hole,  with  a  grate  at  the  inner  end } 
c,  the  lid,  on  which  is  fixed  a  tube  (rf)  to  convey  the  smoke 
into  the  house,  through  an  aperture  made  in  a  square  of  tin 
(e)  which  is  fixed  into  the  upright  sashes  (one  in  every  third 
or  fourth  sash)  instead  of  a  square  of  glass ;  when  there  are 
no  upright  sashes,  the  tube  will  require  another  angle  (f).  An 
apparatus  of  this  sort  is  very  convenient,  as  any  person  may 
work  it,  and  fill  the  houses  to  any  degree  required  without 
suffering  a  night's  sickness  by  it. 

J.  Craig. 

Hawskamf  February  15.  1830. 


Art.  XII.    On  ike  l)estruciion  of  the  Black  and  Qreen  Apkideg 
on  Cherry  and  Plum  Trees.    By  N.  T. 

Sir, 

In  my  former  communication  (p.  403.)  upon  the  subject  of 
insects,  I  observed  that  the  mixture  described  would  not  de- 
stroy the  black  A'phis  on  the  cherry  tree,  nor  the  light  green 
A^phis  on  the  plum  tree.  I  have  now  found  that  by  the 
addition  of  another  ingredient,  viz.  one  gill  only  of  tobacco 
water,  such  as  can  be  procured  from  any  of  the  tobacconists^ 
both  these  troublesome  insects  are  readily  and  effectually  de- 
stroyed, by  applying  it  in  the  manner  before  recommended. 
About  three  weeks  ago  I  immersed  all  the  young  shoots  of 
my  cherry  trees,  plum  trees,  and  black  currant  trees,  which 
were  infested  with  the  A'phides  peculiar  to  each  tree,  in  this 
mixture,  as  warm  as  the  hand  could  bear  without  incmve- 
nience,  keeping  the  young  shoots  and  leaves  in  it  a  few- 
seconds  only.  This  was  done  in  thp  evening  after  the  sun 
was  off  the  tree;  and  I  found  the  A^phides  all  dead  the  next 
morning.  The  leaves  of  these  young  shoots  are  now  firee  from 
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them,  and  as  vigorous  as  if  they  had  not  been  attacked  by  the 
insects.  In  this  method  of  destroying  them  there  is  not  that 
waste  of  liquor  which  there  is  in  other  mixtures  applied  by 
means  of  the  garden  engine.  One  ale  quart  was  sufficient  for 
all  the  cherry  trees  and  plum  trees  in  my  garden. 

The  sulphuret  of  lime  may  be  kept  almost  any  length  of 
time,  so  as  to  be  ready  for  use  when  wanted  for  making  the 
mixture,  by  filling  small  bottles  with  it,  corking  them,  and 
immersing  them,  with  their  necks  downwards,  in  a  vessel  of 
water. 

I  am,  Sir,  &c. 

July  10.  1830.  N.  T. 


Art.  XIII.   A  chec^  and  easy  Method  of  raising  Celery.  * 
By  Mr.  £.  Roger. 

Sir, 

As  almost  every  person  who  has  a  garden  plants  a  few- 
early  potatoes,  those  who  are  fond  of  celery  will  find  the  fol- 
lowing method  of  raising  it  cheap,  simple,  and  easy. 

After  the  potatoes  are  fully  hoed  up,  it  will  be  found  that 
the  furrows  are  an  excellent  ready  made  trench  for  the  celery ; 
then  take  a  small  spade,  and  cover  in  a  good  dose  of  strong 
manure  betwixt  every  alternate  row  of  the  potatoes,  every 
furrow  would  be  too  close,  and  then  plant  in  the  usual  man- 
ner. In  digging  the  potatoes,  take  up  every  alternate  row 
first,  which  will  give  more  air  to  the  celery. 

The  advantages  of  the  above  plan  are  as  follows :  —  1st, 
no  ground  is  lost  by  the  celeiy  crop;  2d,  no  labour  is 
required  in  making  the  trench ;  3d,  the  celery  plants  really 
thrive  better  at  first  by  being  partly  shaded  by  the  potatoes ; 
and  4tb,  the  celery  can  be  partly  earthed  up  when  digging 
the  potatoes,  without  any  additional  labour. 

I  may  also  observe  that  every  economical  gardener  may 
also  take  a  crop  of  early  cabbage  from  the  other  furrows,  as 
every  alternate  furrow  is  only  occupied  with  the  celery ;  the 
other  furrows  maybe  planted  with  spring-sown  cabbage  plants^ 
which  will  be  quite  ready  for  cutting  before  the  earth  is 
wanted  for  the  celery.  I  remark  farther  that  celery  plants 
raised  in  the  open  air  are  by  far  the  best,  and  just  as  easily 
raised  as  green  kail  or  cabbage,  notwithstanding  the  mystifi- 
cations of  some  of  the  professional  gardeners. 

*  Originally  published  in  the  Ayr  Adverliier,  and  recently  sent  to  the 
Gardener^s  Magazine  by  Mr.  Roger. 
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It  will  be  seen  that  the  above  plan  is  really  taking  three 
crops  off  the  same  piece  of  ground,  which  will  of  course 
require  to  be  well  manured.  Do  not  forget  that  the  midden 
is  the  mither  o'  the  meal-kist" 

I  am  Sir,  yours,  &c. 

E.  Roger. 

Turf  Inn,  Kilmarnock^  June  18.  1828. 


Art.  XIV.  On  raising  an  early  Crop  of  Peas,  as  formerly  practised 
in  Tynningham  Gardens,  Bast  Lothian.    By  Mr.  Main,  A.L.S. 

Sir, 

The  indefatigable  President  of  the  Horticultural  Society, 
among  his  many  valuable  papers  presented  to  the  Society,  has 
one  on  the  practicability  of  raising  a  first  crop  of  peas,  by 
transplanting.  On  this  same  subject  it  may  not  be  amiss,  for 
the  information  of  your  readers,  to  detail  me  practice  of  gar- 
deners in  Scotland  forty  years  ago,  particularly  the  never- 
failing  method  followed  by  the  late  Mr.  Thomas  Thomson  at 
^Tynningham,  the  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Haddington. 

About  the  10th  of  November,  provide  as  many  4Mii  24- 
sized  pots  as  may  be  necessary ;  fill  them  with  light  rich  com- 
post ;  divide  the  pots  by  a  diametrically  placed  piece  of  broken 
^xfflass,  slate,  tile,  or  any  thin  bits  of  cut  to  length,  thrust 
down  into  the  mouldj  draw,  with  the  two  fore  and  middle 
fingers  united,  shallow  drills  on  each  side  the  partitions.  In 
these  sow  the  seed  ^the-eai4ie«tMM«#)' moderately  thick ;  cover 
with  the  compost ;  plunge  the  pots  in  a  cold  frame,  in  an  open 
spot,  and  protect  them  from  mice  and  frost ;  giving  air  on  all 
seasonable  occasions  throughout  the  winter.  As  soon  as  the 
rigours  of  winter  are  over,  they  may  be  transplanted ;  if  under 
a  south  wall  the  better.  Dig  a  spit  along  and  close  to  the 
wall ;  cut  out  a  shallow  trench  within  5  in.  from  it ;  turn  out 
the  contents  of  each  pot  into  or  upon  the  hand ;  withdraw  the 
partition,  and  separate  the  roots  of  the  divisions  which  will  be 
found  united  at  bottom  with  a  knife ;  then  place  the  divisions 
along  the  trench,  earth  up,  and  make  all  smooth.  Stick  them 
immediately  with  light  slender  sticks  previously  prepared,  and 
about  2  9i.  high.  This  will  not  only  defend  them  fi'om  the 
boisterous  eauinoctial  gales  which  happen  about  that  time 
(middle  of  March),  but  also  from  frost.  The  peas  are  fit  to 
gather  about  the  1st  of  May,  according  as  the  spring  is  more 
or  less  genial. 

I  am.  Sir,  yours,  &c. 
Chelsea,  Aug.  1829.  J.  Main. 
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Art.  L  TTie  Villa  and  Cottage  Ftorisfs  Directory ;  being  a  familiar 
Treatise  on  Floriculture,  particularly  the  Management  of  the  best 
Stage,  Bed,  and  Border  Flowers  usually  cultivated  in  Britain.  To 
which  are  added  Directions  for  the  Management  of  the  Green* 

'  house,  Hot-house,  and  Conservatory ;  with  the  different  Modes 
of  raising  and  propagating  Exotic  Plants :  interspersed  with  many 

.  new  Physiological  Observations  and  various  useful  Lists.  By 
James  Main,  A.L.S.,  Editor  of  the  2Sd  Edition  of  Maw's  Gar- 
deners Calendar,  and  a  Writer  in  various  Departments  of  Gar- 
dening, Agriculture,  and  Natural  History.  London,  1830. 
12rao.  6s. 

This  work  is  intended  for  practical  florists ;  and  where  the 
author  adheres  to  what  should  have  been  his  sole  object,  the 
communication  of  the  information  obtained  from  an  appar* 
rently  extensive  and  long  experience  in  the  management  of 
the  flower-garden,  the  green«-house,  hot>-house,  and  conser- 
vatory, we  know  few  works  that  more  deserve  the  patronage 
of  the  public  than  this  little  volume.  But,  soaring  above  the 
ambiti(Mi  of  the  horticulturist,  Mr.  Main  has  unfortunately 
involved  himself  and  his  readers  in  clouds  and  vapours,  in 
attempting  tp  theorise  on  vegetable  physiology.  Whilst, 
therefore,  on  the  first  account,  we  can  honestly  recommend 
the  volume  as  a  practical  guide  to  the  young  and  inexpe- 
rienced florist,  it  is  our  duty  to  prevent  erroneous  impres- 
sions from  being  made,  where  they  are  most  likely  to  be 
received,  and  to  become  permanent,  on  the  minds  of  the 
uninformed  and  credulous.  It  is  to  this  portion  of  the  work 
that  it  behoves  us,  reluctantly,  to  direct  the  attention  of  our 
readers. 

In  describing  the  nature  of  bulbs,  and  the  manner  in  which 
the  ofEsets  or  young  bulbs  are  produced,  Mr.  Main  has  given 
a  kind  of  definition  of  the  corctdunij  which,  we  cxmfess,  is  far 
beyond  our  h<»nely  understanding.    He  informs  us  that  it 
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is  an  indefinite  series  of  dividual  essences,  which  are  annu- 
ally brought  forth  in  succession ; "  that  it  is  the  most  essm- 
tial  organ  of  a  vegetable  being and  further,  that  it  is  the 
^fimntain  which  first  contains,  and  from  whence  flows  all  the 
productions  of  a  plant.''  Now,  previously  to  reading  these 
passages,  we  flattered  ourselves  that  we  had  some  idea  of 
what  is  usually  understood  by  the  word  corculum,  in  reference 
to  a  bulb ;  we  find,  however,  that  we  had  quite  mistaken  the 
meaning  of  the  term.  But  whether  it  is  an  essence,  or  an 
organ,  or  a  fountain  of  vegetable  production,  our  worthy 
author  should  have  informed  us,  as  assuredly  it  cannot  be  all 
three.  We  are  still  more  puzzled  to  comprehend  what  fol- 
lows. It  is,"  says  our  author,  **  variously  located  in  the 
system :  in  some,  it  is  confined  to  one  place ;  in  others,  de-^ 
tached  in  groups  from  the  first  station  ;  and,  on  the  generality 
of  trees  and  shrubs,  it  is  diffused  like  a  covering  over  the 
whole  surface  of  the  plant."  (p.  2.)  We  are  also  informed 
that    the  first,  or  highest  in  order,"  of  this  series  of  essences, 

is,  in  the  autumn  before  it  is  developed,  composed  of  a  sur- 
rounding  envelope  of  thick  fleshy  bodies,  like  scales."  Now, 
we  candidly  acknowledge  that  we  have  not  capacity  sufficient 
to  understand  this  mysterious  passage ;  but  we  are  willing 
that  our  objections  to  it  should  be  set  down  solely  to  the 
obtundity  of  our  everyday  intellect.  We  dare  not  attempt 
to  follow  our  author  in  his  profound  lucubrations  respecting 
the  developement  of  the  "  processes  of  the  senior  part  of  the 
corculum,"  nor  those  regarding  the  increase  in  size  of  the 
vital  principle  (p.  3.) ;  nor  express  our  astonishment  at  the 
discovery,  "  that  the  essence  which  covers  the  whole  surface 
of  trees  and  shrubs  is  no  bigger  than  a  grain  of  mustard  seed ; " 
neither  will  we  venture  to  dispute  the  still  more  extraordinary 
information  respecting  the  influence  of  disease  in  hyacinths. 
We  speak  this  advisedly ;  for  our  author  informs  us  that  the 
new  bulb  is  formed  "  by  the  gouty  basis  of  some  of  the  last 
and  this  year's  leaves  embracing  those,  together  with  the 
stem  and  flower,  which  are  to  be  expanded  in  the  next."  The 
transcendental  philosophy  b  a  mere  joke,  comparing  it  with 
the  mysticism  of  that  of  our  honest  phytologist. 

It  is  surely  unnecessary  to  say  one  word  more  on  the  phy- 
siology of  this  volume.  We  blame  the  author  for  his  temerity 
in  throwing  away  his  bladders  before  he  has  learned  to  swim, 
and  incautiously  venturing  beyond  his  depth:  in  plainer 
language,  for  introducing  as  physiology,  vague,  unintelligible, 
and  crude  ideas  into  his  otherwise  useful  book ;  lessening  his 
authority  with  his  readers  ;  and  rendering  them  distrustml  of 
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the  practical  instruction  that  he  is  so  well  fitted  to  aiferd  to' 
them,  by  the  exposure  of  his  ignorance  of  a  subject  which  is 
altogether  out  of  place  *  in  his  volume*  It  is  painful  to  be 
obliged  to  make  these  remarks,  especially  when  the  casti^ap- 
tion  is  applied  to  an  individual  who  is  a  very  able  floriculturist^ 
and  a  most  respectable  man ;  but  we  have  a  public  duty  to  per- 
form paramount  to  every  other  consideration.  We  therefere 
recommend  the  purchasers  of  this  book  to  pass  their  pens 
over  what  is  termed  the  physiology;  and  then  they  will  find 
it  a  very  usefid  guide. 

But,  leaving  this  part  of  the  subject,  we  would  correct  a 
few  errors  that  have  crept  into  the  better  part  of  the  volume* 
Thus  tubers  are  firequently  confounded  with  roots  ;  and  we 
are  isformed  that  the  turnip  and  carrot  are  bulbs  diifering 
only  in  form."  Now  we  can  most  confidently  assure  our 
readers  that  neither  bulbs  nor  tubers  are  ever  the  productions 
of  roots,  but  of  the  stem,  or  ascending  axis  of  the  plant ;  and' 
that  the  turnip,  and  also  the  carrot,  is  a  real  root  or  descend- 
ing axis  I  it  is  of  Uttle  importance,  and  does  not  invalidate  the 
fact,  that  the  portion  of  the  stem  usually  producing  bulbs  and 
tubers  is  beneath  the  surface  of  the  ground.  We  are  morer 
surprised  that  such  an  error  should  appear,  after  finding  it 
stated,  that  tubers  are  productions  of  the  stem*  (p.  19.)  We 
are  also  informed  that  the  leaves  are  of  no  use  in  perfecting 
the  young  bulb ;  yet,  in  treating  of  the  cultivation  of  polyan- 
thus-narcissus, our  author  correctly  admits  that  cutting  off 
the  leaves  whHst  in  vigorous  growth  is  detrimental.  He  doubts 
whether  the  crocus  can  be  ranked  as  a  bulbous  plant.  If  it  be 
not,  what  is  it?  The  author's  application  of  the  phrase  "  vis 
inertisB,"  to  what  he  terms  the  sleep  of  the  anemone,  is  perfectly 
new.  In  the  use  of  well-known  terms  he  is  also,  firequently 
incorrect :  thus  he  calls  the  support  of  the  carnation  apedunclcy 
whereas  the  immediate  support  of  eveiy  flower  is  a  pedicel  g 
the  prop  of  the  pedicel,  if  it  has  one,  is  a  peduncle.  He 
uses  the  word  Jecundified  instead  of  fecundated  f  and  fi*e- 
quently  other  words  peculiar  to  himself :  thus,  for  example^ 
cauline  instead  of  catdinar.    His  employment  of  terms  that 

*  We  cannot  agree  with  our  reviewer  in  this  position.  Unless  the  sub^ 
ject  of  y^etable  physiology  be  altogether  bejond  the  reach  of  cultivators^ 
ui  what  work  can  the  apjplication  of  its  principles  be  more  appropriately 
introduced  than  in  a  treatise  on  flowers  ?  The  fault  of  our  excellent  friend 
Mr.  Main  consists  not  in  having  introduced  the  subject;  for  that  he  appears 
to  us  to  deserve  great  praise ;  hut,  as  we  have  mentioned  to  our  friend  per- 
sonally, in  having  mystified  it.  Mr.  Main  has  too  much  good  sense  and 
good  feeling,  not  to  profit  from  the  reviewer's  remarks. —  Cond, 
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have  very  distinct  meanings  as  synonymes  is  also  curious : 
for  instance,  the  phrase  bundled  or  pendulous  tubers ;  as 
if  all  pendulous  tubers  were  produced  in  groups  or  bundles, 
whereas  some,  particularly  in  the  Orchideae,  are  invariably 
solitary.  We  would  also  caution  him  against  the  employ- 
ment of  Latin  plurals,  until  he  ascertain  we  gender  of  their, 
singular  number :  the  words  Hybemaculum  and  Lilium  are 
neuter  nouns,  and,  consequently,  cannot  have  the  plural  in 
ie  J  thence  Hybernaculae  and  Liliae  are  incorrect. 

We  should  be  doing  injustice  to  our  author,  if,  notwith- 
standing there  remarks,  we  did  not  admit,  as  we  have  already 
done,  that  the  volume  contains  much  valuable  information  to 
the  young  and  inexperienced  florist. 

A.T.T, 


Art.  II.  Cataiogue  of  Works  on  Gardeninffy  AgricuUure^  Botany^ 
Rural  ^rchitecturey  Sfc^  published  since  June  lasiy  with  some 
Account  of  those  considered  the  most  interesting. 

Our  Hdrtns  Britdnnicut  being  now  published,  we  shall  in  ftiture,  in  enumerating  the  plantf 
figured  in  the  Botanical  Periodicals,  place  a  star  (*}  against  all  thdse  which  are  not  enumerated 
In  the  Catalogue  This  will  direct  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  these  species,  which  will 
be  collected  tqfether  at  the  end  of  every  year,  and  incorporated  with  other  newly  introduced  or 
disooTered  species  in  the  Annual  Supplement.to  that  work. 

Britain. 

Curtiit  Botanical  Magazine^  or  FUnver-Garden  displayed:  New  Series. 
Edited  by  Dr.  Hooker.  In  8vo  Numbers,  monthly.  3f.  6(/.  col. ;  3«.  plain. 

No.  XLII.Jor  Jtmey  contains 

2990  to  2996.  —  Oncidium  altissimum.  —  CVdcus  minimus.  A  presumed 
British  plant,  unknown  in  our  gardens,  but  as  elegant  and  prettily  varied 
with  colour  as  any  in  the  genus.  —  Euphdrbia  coroTlata.  Raised  at  Bury 
Hill,  from  seeds  sent  from  North  America  by  Mr.  Nuttall.  —  Sph^cele 
Lindleyt.  From  Valparaiso;  flowered  in  1828.^  iSdenium  autumnkle. 
—  Abater  Isevigatus.  —  *(Xcyroum  montbuim. 

iSTo.  XLIILfor  July,  contains 

.  2997  to  3003. — ^Renanth^coccinea.— *i2an6nculu8cardioph^llus.  "One 
of  the  many  new  discoyeries  made  by  Dr.  Richardson  and  Mr.  I>rummond  in 
the  second  over-land  Arctic  expedition,  under  the  command  of  Captain  Sir 
John  Franklin."  Found  in  the  limestone  districts  of  Canada,  and  in  the 
alpine  prairies  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  between  lat.  52°  and  55°.  Large 
brieht  glossy  yellow  flowers,  which  remain  a  long  time  expanded ;  hardy. 
Whether  a  perennial  or  an  annual  is  not  mentioned ;  but  it  is  likely  to 
prove  a  great  acquisition  to  our  collections  of  hardy  plants."  — ^*Indigofera 
sylv&tica.  The  I.  specif  of  the  gardens.  A  showy  conservatory  plant,  with 
bright  rose-coloured  flowers,  inclining  to  purple.  —  *Bes6nia  longipes.  — > 
TrUlium  erythrodirpum.   Pure  white  petals,  marked  witn  a  bright  purple 
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stem.  Pram  Canada  to  the  Glasgow  botanic  garden,  by  Mr.  CSeghoni  [?  an* 
old  friend  of  ours].  —  *£utoca  serfcea ;  Hvdrophyilese.  A  pretty  and  {per- 
fectly hardy  perennial  alpine,  from  the  Rocky  Mountains,  in  North  America, 
by.  Mr.  DrummoncL 

No^XLIF.for  AugustyCorUaku 
.  3004<tQ3010.  —  Terminalia  Co^/Tpa  ;  Combretaceas.  A  tree  of  India, 
bearing  a  drupe,  containing  a  nut,  the  kernel  of  which  resembles  that  of 
an  almond  or  filbert  in  ilavour,  and  yields  an  oil  equal  to  that  of  the  olive. 
The  fruit  is  abundantly  eaten  in  India.  —  Didymoc4rpus  R^m  From* 
Southern  Africa*  by  Mr.  Bowie,  to  Kew.  ^  Crotal^ria  ovalis.  Moric&n-*^ 
^  arvensis.  "  The  Glasgow  botanic  garden  is  indebted  for  the  possession 
of  this  plant  to  Messrs.  •  Young  of  Epsom,  whose  choice  collectioh  of 
plants  is  only  equalled  by  the  Iroerality  with  which  they  distribute  them- 
whererer  they  can  be  of  real  service  to  science,  and  who  may  justly  be^ 
ranked  among  the  first  and  mOfit  zealous  cultivators  in  the  kingdom." 
Hibes  ■  cereum.  A  much  branched  compact  twi^y  shrub,  growing  'from 
4  ft.  to  6  ft.  high,  on  the  banks  of  the  Columbia,  whence  it  was  intro- 
duced to  the  Horticultural  Society  by  Mr.  David  Douglas.  —  2?anuf)culus 
millefoliatus.  A  native,  of  Italy,*in  the  north  of  Africa,  and  seeds  of  it 
were  lately  sent  to  the  Glasgow  botanic  garden.  —  *Phrynium  coloratum ; 
C^nneae.  Introduced  from  Brazil  by  Richard  Harrison,  Esq.,  and  flowered 
in  Lord  Milton's  stove  in  April  last. 

No.  XLV,Jbr  September,  contmm 
30 1 1  to  30 1 7. — *B\gadma  grandifolia.  One  of  the  handsomest  of  stove 
climbers.  —  *L6bUia  Kraussti,  A  stove  plant,  of  moderate  beauty,  firom 
toominica,  in  1828.  —  *EncJ^clia  patens.  A  stove  epiphyte,  from  Rio  de 
Janeiro  to  the  rich  collection  at  Aigburgh. — *Vanguiera  velutina;  Hu.- 
biacese.  A  stove  shrub,  from  Madagascar,  of  very  little  beauty.  —  *Cero- 
pegia  6\egafi8;  Asclepikdeie,  A  most  elegant  stove  twiner,  showing  its 
beautiful  greenish  white  flowers,  thickly  spotted  with  purple,  in  January* 
It  was  sent  to  the  Kew  garden,  by  Ih*.  Wallich,  in  1828.  —  ^Brachyst^lma 
crispum ;  Aaclmi^de^e,  A  most  el^ant  bulb,  sent  from  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  by  Mr.  Bowie,  to  the  select  collection  of  Mr.  Neill,  at  Cannon 
Mills.  —  *Anthericum  bulbosum.  A  handsome  yellow-flowered  Antheri- 
cum«  from  New  South  Wales. 

Edwardit  Boiamctd  RegUter,  Continued  by  John  Lindley,  F.R.S.  L.S.  &cr 
Professor  of  Botany  in  the  London  University.  In  8vo  Numbers,  monthly. 
4f .  coloured. 

No,  IV,  for  June^  contains 
1327  to  1334'.  —  Anona  (metuma  or  Tnanoa,  Malayan  names])  /aurifblia. 
A  small  tree,  from  the  islands  of  the  Caribean  Sea,  flowering  in  August ; 
blossoms  large,  of  a  deep  orange ;  foliage  handsome ;  fruit  of  no  value.  — 
Mommill^ria  pMchra.  —  *AfImulus  proplnquus. — *Otctus  (subgen.  Epi- 
phj'Uum)  Ackenndnnt.  From  Mexico,  bv  Mr.  George  Ackermann,  in  com- 
pliment to  whom  it  was  named  by  Mr.  mworth.  It  is  remarkable,  that 
about  the  same  time  that  Mr.  Tate's  imported  plant  blossomed,  our  artist 
was  summoned  by  Mr.  Mackav  to  make  a  drawmg  of  a  seedling;  raised  by 
Mr.  Smiith,  gardener  to  Lord  Liverpool,  at  Combe  Wood,  whi(£  proved  so 
similar  to  tliK  as  to  give  rise  to  doubts  as  to  the  originality  of  the  species. 
We  understand  that  the  flower  of  this  seedling  is  rather  larger,  and  its  colour 
deeper  red  than  that  of  the  Mexican  plant.  It  was  first  brought  into  bloom  by 
John  Brampton,  Esq.,  of  Stoke  Newington,  a  gentleman  who  cultivates  a 
•mall  but  very  sdect  collection  of  stove  and  green-house  plants.*'  The  youi^ 
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ahootohavead^  red  maigin,  which  i«  not  the  case  with  the  mulear«feil^ 
to.  A  most  desirable  species,  excelling  in  brilliancy  of  colouring,  evn 
the  well-known  C.  speciosissima."  —  i^cacia  uncinita,  **  Very  near 
armata.*'  —  Podol6biiun  tnlobatam,  The  leaves  of  this  and  some  other 
leguminous  plants  are  opposite ;  a  strikii^  ezcepdon  to  the  general  fact, 
tlut  in  that  order  they  are  alternate ;  and  a  proof  that  what  botanists  con* 
sider  even  the  most  fixed  characters  are  occasionally  liable  to  deviation :  so 
imperfect  are  the  means  we  at  present  possess  of  distinguishing,  by  exter- 
nal indications,  the  constitutional  peculiarities  of  vegetadon.'^— Justlcta 
pittata;  Acant}Acec  A  tender  stove  perennial,  flowering  in  August,  and 
mcreasing  fredy  by  cuttings.  Presented  by  the  East  India  Company  to  the 
Horticultural  Soeiety.  It  is  a  native  of  the  Pundua  Mountains.  **  The 
marking  of  the  corolla  with  deep  blood-red  spots,  upon  a  greenish  ground, 
is  exceedingly  pretty :  when  closely  examined,  it  will  be  found  to  arise 
firom  the  presence  of  a  deep  crimson  colouring  matter,  fillinff  here  and  ther^ 
the  cavities  of  the  cellular  tissue  of  the  parenchjma,  and  not  existing  in 
that  part  which  forms  the  ground  colour.  When  will  nataal  philosophy 
tell  us  why  continious  spaces  on  a  pldne  surface,  the  functions  and  anato- 
mical structure  of  which  are  uniform  vary  thus  in  the  matter  they  secrete  ?  '* 
—  ^Lobelia  purpi^rea.  A  handsome  half-shrubby  plant,  from  Valparaiso^ 
**  ^rowine  in  the  open  border  in  the  summer,  but  requiring  protection  in  the 
winter.  It  does  not  ripen  its  seeds,  and  can  only  be  increased  by  cutdogs, 
or  division  of  the  crown  of  the  root.'* 

^0  r.  for  Jufy,  contains 

1335  to  1341 .  —  Brunsvfgta  grandiflora.  A  noble  addition  to  the  eenus ; 
no  doubt  a  native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Approaching  B.  stniita  in 
flower,  and  !Q.  Josephine?  in  bulb.  —  Kennedya  monoph^lla  var.  longir»- 
cem6sa.  Raised  from  New  Holland  seeds,  by  Mr.  RoUison  of  Tooting^ 
A  green-house  plant,  of  much  beauty,  propagated  readily  by  cuttings.  — 
Pothot  sdindens ;  Aroidest.  Imported  from  China  by  Mr.  Tate  of  the 
Sloane  Street  nursery.  It  roots  mto  the  bark  of  trees,  in  the  most  shady 
forests  of  India.  —  Till&ndsia  stricta ;  BromeltVu^<p.  From  Buenos  Ayres 
and  BrazU,  to  Peter  Kendall,  Esq.,  a  zealous  cultivator  of  curious  hot- 
house plants,  who  presented  it  to  the  Horticultural  Society.  This  is 
among  the  most  b^utiful  of  its  tribe,  and  one  that  is  very  easily  culti- 
vated. Mr.  Kendall  finds  it  succeed  remarkably  well  with  the  following 
treatment:  —  In  June  he  takes  it  out  of  the  stove,  and  suspends  it  fi*om 
a  wall  in  the  open  air,  where  he  leaves  it  without  water,  attention,  or  pro- 
tection, till  the  succeeding  October ;  thus  creating  a  sort  of  artificial  win- 
ter. When  the  time  for  placing  it  again  in  the  stove  arrives,  it  is  found 
withered,  discoloured,  and,  in  appearance,  half  dead :  as  soon,  however,  as 
it  is  again  submitted  to  heat  and  moisture,  it  recovers  rapidly,  commences 
a  new  and  vigorous  growth,  and  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks  loses  all 
traces  of  its  previous  sufferings,  assuming  a  rich  healthy  vegetation.  After 
throwing  out  suckers  from  each  side,  it  shoots  up  its  spikes  of  bright  blue 
flowers,  which  bedn  to  open  in  March,  and  endure  till  the  end  of  April : 
when  the  period  tor  a  cessation  of  growth  draws  near,  its  parts  harden,  its 
flowers  fall  away,  and  by  June  it  is  ready  agam  to  undergo  the  same  treat- 
ment as  before.  It  is  no  doubt  desirable  to  create  an  artificial  winter,  or 
cold  season,  for  all  tropical  plants,  if  it  be  possible,  but  this  is  generally 
impracticable ;  and  although  Bfr.  Kendall's  management  succeeds  with  this, 
and  two  or  three  similar  plants  from  the'same  part  of  the  southern  hemi- 
sphere, it  by  no  means  follows  that  it  can  be  applied  generally ;  on  the  con- 
trary, we  know,  from  experience,  that  Brazilian  and  West  Indian  epiphytes 
of  the  orchis  tribe  are  destroyed  by  it.*'  —  Passifldra  ligularis.  X^early 
related  to  P.  quadrangul^s  and  ediklis ;  the  fruit  is  said  to  be  about  the 
size  of  an  orange,  and  eatable ;  the  leaves  are  entire.  —  Justfci^  quadrangu- 
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liais,'  A  tender 'stove  plant,  of  eaay  culture  in  a  damp  hot  atmorohere. 
—  *FhyceiltL  Herberttona;  AioBryhideee.  From  the  Andes,  by  Mr.  M'Rae, 
in  November,  1825. 

No.- VL  far  Augugtf  contain* 
.  1342  to  134>6, —  iS^en^io  /il4cinu8.  "  A  roost  lovely  shrubby  plant,  cul- 
tivated easily  in  the  conservatoiy,  striking  freely  from  cuttings,  and  well 
adapted  for  the  flower-garden  in  the  summer*'*  From  the  gsurden  of  the 
-Duke  of  Northnmberfamd,  by  Mr.  Forest.  It  is  Supposed  to  be  a  native  of 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  to  have  a  near  affinity  with  S.  l&nceus.'^ 
Aigemdne  roexic^na  var.  ochroleiV:a.  —  ^Crissula  turrita.  From  the 
"very  rich  collection"  of  C.  Law,  Esq.,  Nelson  Terrace,  Newington  Road, 
now  iibout  to  be  disposed  of,  and  which  is  "  one  of  the  most  interesting  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  London." — *Habr4athu8  Andersont .  From  Monte 
Video,  to  Mt.  Mackay  of  the  Clapton  nursery,  in  18S9,  by  Mr.  Anderson, 
his  collector,  in  whose  honour  the  specific  name  is  siveuby  the  Honourable 
and  Reverend  W.  Herbert;  flowers  of  a  golden  y^low,  with  brownish  red 
streaks  oti.  the  outside,  in  April  and  May.  —  *DHraia  villdsa;  i^sphodelese. 
A  green-house  bulb,  from  the  Cope  of  Good  Hope  to  Mr.  Tate  of  the 
Skume  Street  nursery,  in  May,  1886.  —  Colldmia  neteroph^lla.«^Gbmi 
chil6nse  var.  grandifldrum. 

No,  VILfir  S^ptembery  contaifu 

.  1349  tQ  1355.  —  Ribes  sanguineum;  Grossul^ese.  The  district  of  the 
Columbia  River,  on  the  north-west  coast  of  America,  abounds  with  cur- 
rants, remarkable  for  the  great  beauty  of  their  flowers.  One  of  these  is 
JB.  aureum.  The  present  subject  is  inferior  in  beauty  to  no  plant  in 
cultivation.  It  is  as  hardjr  as  the  common  currant  of  the  gardens,  and 
bears  a  vast  profusion  of  bunches  of  the  most  lovely  purplish-red  flowers, 
during  the  end  of  April  and  beginning  of  May,  remaining  m  perfection  full 
three  weeks."  Readily  increased  by  cutting,  either  of  the  new  or  old 
wood.  Prefers  a  dry  soil,  but  not  peaty,  as  it  is  apt  to  die  oflf*  in  swampy 
places.  ^'  This  species  was  sent  by  Mr.  Douglas  to  the  Horticultural 
Society;  and  of  such  importance  do  we  consider  it  to  the  embellish- 
ment of.  our  gardens,  that  if  the  expense  incurred  by  the  Horticultural 
Society  in  Mr.  Douglas's  voyage  had  been  attended  with  no  other  result 
than  the  introduction  of  this  species,  there  would  have  been  no  ground  for 
dissatisfaction.  It  is  not  the  number  of  objects  that  a  public  IxMly  or  ah 
individual  accomplishes  that  creates  a  claim  to  public  gratitude,  so  much 
as  their  utility ;  and,  in  this  view,  the  gentleman  who  brought  the  first  live 
plant  of  the  now  common  China  rose  to  England  deserves  his  country's 
gratitude  in  a  greater  degree  than  all  the  collectors  who  have  sent  plants  to 
Kew  for  the  last  twenty  years.  But  if  we  consider  that  it  is  not  R,  sanguf- 
neum  alone  that  the  Horticultural  Society  has  introduced  through  the  Same 
active  traveller,  but  that  the  gigantic  pines  of  North-west  America,  one  of 
which  yields  timber  superior  to  the  finest  larch ;  jtcer  macroph^llum,  the 
wood  of  which  is  as  much  better  than  our  sycamore  as  the  species  is  supe- 
rior in  the  beauty  and  amplitude  of  its  foliage ;  Gaultherta  ShdOon,  an  ever- 
green shrub  of  great  ment ;  have  all  been  secured  to  this  country,  and  dis- 
tributed in  every  direction,  —  to  say  nothing  of  the  beautiful  lupmes,  pent- 
stemons,  berberries,  cenotheras,  and  other  {uants  of  less  moment ;  —  when 
all  this,  we  say,  is  considered,  it  is  not  too  much  to  assert  that  this  result 
alone  has  justified  all  the  expenditure  of  the  Society's  garden  firom  the 
commencement,  and  has  stamped  it  with  a  character  of  great  national 
utility,  which  nothing  but  future  mismanagement  can  shake." 

This  species  was  originally  discovered  in  1787,  by  Archibald  Menzies, 
Esq.,  during  his  first  voyage  round  the  world ;  and  a^n,  in  his  second 
voyage  with  Van  Couver,  in  1792.  Lime,  or  lime  rubbish,  mixed  wiUi  the 
soil  m  which  it  grows,  adds  to  the  profusion  and  depth  of  tint  of  tjkke 
blossoms. 
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^LachenkUd  pallida  of  Tkmb,^  Phl6x  speddML  A  rare  species  from 
Columbia,  extremdy  impatient  of  cultivatiotk.  ^  Tho  late  inoteaitt  rains 
haye  nearlyde8troyed.it;  and  it  is  to  be  feared  that  it  will  be  soon  lost 
altogether.  —  i^cdda  lunka. — *Sterculia  7>agac6Btha«  The  tragAcanth 
tree  of  Sierra  Leone;  ^  a  gam  resembling  gum  tragacanth  being  copiously 
exuded  by  it  when  wounded."  —  Facefnium  oratum.  A  handftome  eyer- 
green  shrub,  bearing  an  edible  fruit,  like  most  of  the  yacdniams,  and  of 
easy  culture  in -shady  situations. -^^iSbllla  plumbea*  A  bulb  imported 
from  the  Cape  to  Kew,  and  drawn  there  by  Bir.  Edwards  in  1813,  but  now 
probably  lost. 

Botanical  Cabinet.   By  Messrs.  Loddiges.   In  4to  and  8yo  Parts,  monthly. 
Lai^  paper,  5*. ;  small  paper,  and  partially  coloured,  6d, 
Part  CLVIILfor  June,  contahu 
1571  to  1560. — ^Pleuroth^Uissauroc^halus;  Orchideie.  Bio  Janeiro* 
o^^jBrica  multifldra. — *Lantlma  Jayandulssfblia. — /^ris  pikauku MU 
mulus  riyulhris.     FotherdUa  ^nifi^lta.  — «  * Watsdoui  comp6cta.  —  Onodda 
obtusilob&ta ;  Alices,   l^m  Dr.  Wray  of  Augusta;  stoye. *Leche« 
nafUtta  multifldra.  —  Anth^cum  glaiicnm. 

Part  CLIX.for  July,  contaku 

1581  to  1590.  — Plantago  montana.  — ^*Andr6meda  calyculata  yentricdsa. 

Styph^  longifolia.~-*i2hododdndrom  daiiricum  semperybens.  Much 
more  adapted  to  our  climate  than  the  deciduous  yariety,  as  it  flowers  later, 
and  is  less  subject  to  injury  firom  eariy  frosts. «-  Primula  Pali^.  —  *Ci^ 
mdlia  iap6nica  corallhia.  One  of  the  yarieties  raised  from  seeds  by  Mr. 
Chandler. — *  ArmMi  fruticdsa.  —  Dipi^bdum. /^lanta^neum ;  .Fliices*  A 
natiye  of  Jamaica*  —  *Fumkia  dwtu-*^*Caladium  liyidum. 

Part  CLX,  fir  Auffust,  c&niaittt 

1591  to  1600.  —  *Andr6med/i  ^ol^lia  angustifiMia. — *>^6chnum  lan-^ 
cMa.  —  i7an6nculus  amplexicd^lis.  *P|^rus  jap6nica. *Ju8tfcKi  ^Tcti- 
daHtisa.  —  Phl6x  crassifoba.  Primula  inmta.— Plrdnus  bor^lis*  — j<m^g- 
dalus  sibf  rica. — *£pid^ndrum  rigldum. 

Part  CXLI.fir  September,  contains 

1601  to  1610.--<5tdli8  tubata.  A  cunous  a)iphyte^  from  IKew  Spam, 
in  1828.  —  *i2iibus  spect^bxlis.  From  the  Columbia  Kiyer,  by  Mr.  Douglas, 
to  the  Horticultural  Society,  where  it  appears  to  be  quite  hardy,  producing 
red  flowers  in  May.  Whether  it  is  a  trailer,  or  a  subfrutescent  plant,  like 
the  common  raspberry,  is  not  mentioned.  — Str^ptOpus  rdseus.  —  Jdtrc^ha 
pandunef61ie. —  Facdnium  oykum.  —  Petrda  er^ta.  —  iMnns  depr^sa, 
the  Ci^rasus  dq>r^ssa  of  Pursh,  bearing  a  black,  sweet,  and  agreeably  fl»- 
youred  cherry.  —  ^EtIcsl  yemalis.  -^  JKm^nculus  mon^us. 

TkeBritiih  Flower-Garden.  By  Robert  Sweet,  F.L.S.  &c.  In  8yo  Numbers, 

monthly,  3#. 

No.  XIILfir  June,  contains 
49  to  62.  5!ax(fraea  retiisa.  A  beautiful  and  rare  little  species,  resem- 
bling S.  oppositifdlia,  from  M.  Schleicher,  to  the  Chelsea  garaen.  -^jRhodo- 
d^noron  Smithti.  A  hybrid  between  R.  pdnticum  and  R.  arbdreum ;  raised 
from  seed  by  Mr.  W.  Smith  of  Coombe  Wood,  and  will,  there  can  be  little 
doubt,  proye  quite  hardy ;  peat  soil  and  lasers ;  ^,  or  youn^  cuttings,  with 
their  wood  nearly  ripened,  taken  off  at  a  jomt,  and  planted  m  pots  of  sand, 
placed  in  a  frame,  or  under  a  hand-dass,  in  a  little  bottom  neat,  will  not 
oe  difficult  to  root." —  Plectoc^halus  {plektos,  plaited,  kephale,  a  head ; 
plaited  leaflets  of  inyolucrum)  americ^us ;  Comp<58it8e  Centaure».  From 
the  Arkansa  territory,  in  North  America,  to  Bur^  Hill.  A  beautiful  annual, 
with  blue  and  pink  flowers,  deserying  a  place  m  eyery  collectioD; —>  Pri- 
mula yDldsa. 
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No,  XIV,  for  Jufyf  contains  ' 
53  to  56.-—  SoIdan^Ua  mitlima.  Axative  of  the  Carinthian  AIps^  and 
-well  adapted  for  rock-work,  or  growing  in  small  pots.  —  (Xxalis  ilonbiinda. 
.**  A  most  beautiful  species,  continuing  to  produce  an  abundance  of  its 
handsome  rose-coloured  flowm  all  the  spring  and  summer,  when  planted 
in  a  warm  border."  —  Aquil^a  glanduldsa.  The  sepals  (segments  of 
the  calyx)  of  the  flower  are  of  a  dark  bright  blue,  and  the  petals  of  a 
delicate  cream  colour.  A  very  handsome  species,  from  the  nursery  of 
Messrs.  Buchanan  and  Oldroyd  of  Camberweil,  who  possess  a  large  col- 
lection of  hardy  herbaceous  plants,  apd  are  now  forming  a  general  col- 
lection of  hardy  trees  and  shrubs  This  species  and  A.  alpina  are 

certainly  two  of  the  finest  of  the  genus,  and  few  plants  are  possessed  of 
greater  beauty.  A.  siblrica  is  also  very  delicate  aiid  beautiful,  and  may  be 
Bkened  to  the  present  species  in  miniature."  A.  glanduldsa  **  appears  to 
suffer  a.good  deal  from  too  much  moisture  in  winter ;  it  should  mercdbre 
be  planted  in  a  border  of  light  dry  soil.  The  best  way  of  increasing  it  ia 
from  seeds,  which  shoold  be  soon  after  they  are  ripe,  the  plants  will  then 
come  up  the  following  spring ;  but,  if  kept  till  spring  before  they  are  sown, 
many  of  them  will  not  come  up  till  the  spring  an&r  that."  ^  Pris  flavescens. 
A  pretty  species,  with  yellow  flowers  and  knotted  tuberous  roots. 

No,  XV,  for  August,  contains 
67  to  60.  —  Dracoc^phalum  aJtai^nse.  A  handsome  herbaceous  peren-* 
nial  plant,  growing  in  dense  tufts,  with  numerous  very  large  darK  blue 
flowers.  From  the  Fulhara  nursery. —  Omith6galum  refir6ctum.  Fron> 
the  Berlin  botanic  garden,  to  Mr.  Anderson,  at  Chelsea.  Jt  is  a  native 
of  grass  fields  in  Hungair,  and  produces  its  white  flowers  from  the  end 
of  April  till  June.  —  *jS!alvia  fulgens.  A  native  of  Mexico)  brought  into 
notice  by  Messrs.  Newman,  nurserymen,  Chichester.  —  Dodecatheon 
Medd/a  ^^ans.  A  superb  variety,  raised  by  Messrs.  Wood  and  Son,  nur- 
serymen, Huntingdonshire.  On  the  cover  of  this  number  we  observe  Mr. 
Sweet  advcatising  for  a  situation  for  a  gardener,  whom,  he  says,  he  can 
**  Cike  upon  himself  to  recommend  as  the  best  gardener  in  the  country.". 
The  garoener  alluded  to,  Mr.  Sweet  observes,  knows  nothing  of  the  present 
advertisement.  It  is  gratifying  to  see  such  generous  conduct  on  the  part 
of  Bfr.  SweH ;  and  we  sincerely  hope  his  advertisement  may  prove  success- 
ful. We  well  know  the  individual  alluded  to,  and  can  bear  testimony  to  his 
high  merits,  both  as  a  man  and  a  gardener. 

No,  XVI,  for  September,  contains 
61  to  64.  —  *PotentfI]a  Hopwoodlana.  A  handsome  hybrid,  between  P. 
formdsa  and  recta,  raised,  in  1829,  in  Hopwood's  nursery,  at  Twickenham. 
Colour  bright  rose.  —  Flola  canadensis.  A  handsome  American  species, 
from  the  Bury  Hill  collection.  —  Genfsta  Scdrpius.  A  handsome  spreidin^- 
branched  spinous  profuse  yellow-flowering  shrub,  highly  ornamental  m 
April.  North  America ;  and  of  the  easiest  culture  at  Bury  Hill.  —  Sil^e 
comp4cta.  Among  the  finest  of  hardy  annual  border  plants.  Pink  flowers 
in  May  and  June,  and  of  easy  culture  from  seeds.  A  native  of  Mount 
Caucasus,  and  introduced  by  Mr.  Hunnemann. 

Botanical  Msceliany,  By  William  Jacksoi*  Hooker,  LLJ).  .F.R.A.  &  L.S., 
and  Re^us  Professor  of  Botany  in  the  University  of  Glasgow.  In  8vo 
Parts,  quarterly.    \5s,  coloiu^ ;  10«.  6d,  plain. 

Part  II.  for  September ,  contains 
Saccharum  officinarum.  Officinal,  or  comnum,  Su^-cane.  The  cane  of  the 
West  Indies  was  probably  brought  from  Spain,  smce  it  is  not  indigenous 
to  any  parts  of  the  New  World.  In  the  West  Indies  it  reBises  to  p^ect 
its  seed,  and  has,  from  its  introduction  thither  in  the  fifteenth  century  to 
the 'present  time,  been  raised  from  cuttings  of  the  stems.*  There  are,  in 
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consequence^  tery  few  wieties.  Along  the  banks  of  the  Ganged,  its  native 
region,  the  cane  perfects  its  seed ;  and  being  freauently  raised  in  this 
manner,  it  produces  innumerable  varieties.  The  oloest  cane  of  the  West 
indies  is  called  the  country  cane;  there  is  also  the  riband  cane,  the 
Bourbon  cane,  and  the  violet  or  Batavian  cane.  "  The  cane  is  a  plant  of 
a  warm  latitude;  its  growth  being  in  proportion  to  the  heat  of  the  climate, 
and  the  fertility  of  the  soil.  It  may  be  considered  as  the  production  of 
Che  highest  effi>rt  of  the  powers  of  vegetation.  In  almost  all  other  jilants, 
it  is  only  during  the  germination  of  the  seed,  the  most  active  period  of 
their  lives,  that  the  sweet  principle  is  to  be  detected.  In  the  cane  it  is  at 
all  times  to  be  found,  and  that  m  quantities  surpassing  what  exists  in  all 
other  plants  put  together.  It  is  on  our  plains  that  die  cane  reaches  all 
the  perfection  of  vmich  it  is  capable  in  these  islands.  Yet  even  here, 
according  to  report,  its  size  and  luxuriance  are  inferior  to  what  it  attains 
in  Madagascar,  the  Isle  of  France,  and  the  districts  of  the  East,  more 
immediately  beneath  the  equator.  Like  all  gramineous  plants,  it  delights 
-in  a  rather  moist  climate.  When  the  rains,  however,  are  excessive,  a  rank 
luxuriance  is  the  consequence,  unfavourable  to  the  maturation  of  the  plant; 
the  juices  it  ailbrds  being  watery  and  deficient  in  the  saccharine  principle, 
yielding  in  crystallization  a  dark-coloured  sugar."  The  cane  demands  a 
fertile  soil;  and  there  is  no  plant  in  the  cultivation  of  which  mauurine  should 
be  carried  to  a  greater  extent.  A  succession  of  crops  is  adopted  by  the 
best  cultivators ;  and  yams,  arrow  root,  or  other  plants  cultivated  for  man 
or  cattle,  not  gramineous,  intervene  with  the  cane.  Burning  of  lands,  as 
a  species  of  manuring,  is  carried  to  a  blamable  extent  in  some  parts  of  the 
island.  Irrigation  is  extensively  employed  on  some  estates.  In  the  com- 
mon practice  of  planting  the  cane,  parallel  trenches  are  dug,  little  more 
than  six  inches  in  depth,  and  the  same  in  breadth ;  a  hard  bank  being  left 
on  each  side,  on  which  the  earth  removed  from  the  trench  is  raised.  The 
defect  of  this  system  is,  that  onlv  a  slight  depth  of  soU  is  brought  into 
cultivation ;  whilst  the  hard  ride e  left  on  each  side  of  the  cane-hole  must 
give  a  very  limited  space  for  tne  developement  of  the  roots,  and  conse- 
quently restrict  the  plant  in  its  supply  of  nourishment.*'  A  better  plan  is, 
previously  to  digging  the  trenches,  to  turn  over  the  whole  surface  with 
the  plough.  The  cuttings  of  the  cane  are  planted  in  the  bottom  of  the 
trench  or  pit.  The  pits  or  plants  are  placeci  at  distances  proportionate  to 
the  richness  of  the  soil,  and  the  moisture  of  the  climate ;  but  the  range  of 
this  distance  is  not  mentioned.  The  top  of  the  stalk  is  generally  emploved 
as  a  cutting,  being  otherwise  useless.  The  writer  of  this  paper.  Dr.  Mac- 
fedyen  of  Jamaica,  sug^ts  the  idea  of  taking  a  cutting  from  the  centre  of 
the  stem  where  the  juices  are  richest,  with  a  view  to  obtaining  a  plant  of 
more  vigorous  growth.  The  young  plants  are  earthed  up  as  they  grow, 
and  in  14  or  16  months  it  is  fit  to  cut  over  for  the  first  time.  The  suckers 
or  ratoons  which  form  the  succeeding  crops  require  a  less  time  to  arrive  at 
perfection,  and  are  generally  cut  at  from  10  to  12  months.  How  long  a 
plantation  lasts  is  not  mentioned,  and  indeed  the  article  is  by  no  means  so 
complete  as  it  should  be.  The  editor  has  addcx],from  Dr.  Ure's  Chemistry , 
an  account  of  the  processes  employed  for  the  production  of  su^  from 
the  cane.  —  Monoclea  crisp^ta;  Cryptogamia  Hep&ticae.  This  liverwort 
grows  in  small  tufts  on  the  branches  of  trees  in  the  Island  of  St.  Vincent, 
and  was  sent  thence-  to  Dr.  Hooker  by  our  correspondent  the  Kev.  Lans- 
down  Guiiding. —  iSiinapis  firut^scens.  A  shrubby  weak  entangled-branched 
shrub,  hanging  down  on  the  face  of  rocks  in  the  I^iland  of  Madeira.  Sent 
to  Dr.  Hooker  by  the  Rev.  R.  T.  Lowe.  —  Weiswa  reticulata ;  Cryptogamia 
JIfusci.  A  moss  from  the  Cape.  —  Guildlngia  |7sididides ;  10  and  11,  and 
ilfeniecylea;.  A  shrub  from  the  Island  of  Martinique,  upproaching  in  cha- 
racter to  one  of  the  JWyrtaccee.  —  Phdscum  tetragonum ;  Crvp.  iVfusci. .  A 
very  interesting  little  African  moss  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  —  Drkbn 
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4zIys8Qides  \  Cruciferee.  From  the  Andes  of  South  America,  and  probably 
the  largest  species  of  Draba  which  exists. —  Parmelia  enteromorpha;  Cryp. 
Zrichenes.  A  lichen  found  on  the  branches  in  the  western  parts  of  North 
America,  by  Menzies,  Douglas,^  and  others.  ^  Poinciona  Gilliesti ;  Legumi^ 
nosse  CsesalplnAv.  A  beautiffil  shrub  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Quinto 
and  Mendosa  in  South  America.  *^  The  flowers  have  a  sickly  disagreeably 
Smell,  and  are  supposed  by  the  common  people  to  be  injurious  to  the  sight. 
Hence  its  vernacular  name  *,Mcd  de  Ojos*  —  Neckera  Douelassii;  Crm 
M^d,  A  moss  growing  on  rocks  and  trunks  of  trees  near  tne  Columbia 
River.  Grimmia  crispkta;  C.  ilfusci.  A  moss  from  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.  —  Av^tropa  rhombdidea ;  jSblanese.  From  the  neighbourhood  of 
Buenos  Ayres^  —  Brachymenium  pdlchrum ;  C.  MobcL  A  South  African 
mosd.  — -  ColUgaaja  (from  Colliffuay,  the  native  name)  integerrima,  ralici- 
folia,  and  odoriiem;  Eixphoibidcece,  Three  shrubs  from  North  America, 
of  which  little  is  known.  —  Gymn6stomum  Wilsdm' ;  C.  il^uscL  Found 
in  Cheshire  and  Forfivshire. — Xemna  ^fbba.  The  seeds  of  the  different 
species  of  Zr^mna  are  so>minute,  that  it  is  extremely  difficolt,  if  «iot  impos- 
sible, to  comprehend  their  structure  satisfactorily,  and  germination  alone 
can  teach  the  true  nature  of  the  different  parts.  Mr.  Wilson  of  Warring* 
ton,  in  1827  and  1828,  paid  the  most  patient  attention  to  the  develope- 
ment  of  the  seeds  of  Lemna.  He  preserved  them  throudi  the  winter  in  a 
dry  state,  and  ex^sed  a  few  of  them  to  germinate  in  March  and  * Amril, 
finding  the  beginnmg  of  the  last  month  the  most  favourable  p^odv.  The 
account  is  exceedingly  interesting,  and  we  shall  give  it  in  Mr.  Wilson's  own 
words :  — 

**  GertmnaHon  of  the  Seeds  of  Lhnna  ^hba.  When  the  seeds  have 
been  macerated  for  five  or  rix  da^s,  they  imbibe  sufficient  water  to  enable 
them  to  sink  to  the  bottom :  previously  to  this  they  swim  on  the  surfiice, 
and,  when  almost  readv  to  descend,  the  upper  end  of  the  seed,  from  which 
the  embryo  bursts  forth,  is  turned  downwards. 

.**  After  lying  at  the  bottom  a  few  days,  the  embryo  expands^  and  bursts 
the  inner  coat  of  the  seed,  elevating  its  upper  portion,  which  is  alwavs 
circular,  with  a  small  rather  thick  un£o  at  its  centre.  I  term  thia  part  the 
Mctaellum,  as  it  seems  destined  to  protect  the  embryo  from  injury  while 
breaking  through  the  external  covenng,  which  is  of  a  rather  firm  texture, 
though  much  thinner  in  the  part  intended  for  the  transmission  of  the  embryo 
than  It  is  elsewhere.  Between  this  part  and  the  apex  of  the  inner  coat  of 
the  seed  there  is  at  first  a  considerable  vacancy ;  and  it  is  only 
after  the  rupture  of  the  inner  coat  that  the  embryo  is  sufficiently 
swelled  to  arrive  at  the  outer  barrier,  and  force  open  a  passage. 
(J%»  96.)  At  the  tune  when  that  ia  accomplished  the  embryo 
becomes  visible,  bearing  on  its  summit  the  scutellum,  firmly  at- 
tached, by  its  centre  omy,  to  the  lower  lip  of  the  cottfledon^  and  . 
also  covering,  with  a  portion  of  its  circumference,  the  upper  One ; 
which,  however,  very  soon  forces  the  scutellum  aside,  and  projects 
beyond  it.  The  cotyledon,  at  first  erect,  now  takes  an  oblique  direction, 
and  ultimately  an  horizontal  one  (Jig.  96.) ;  and  soon  afler  its  appear* 
ance  the  seed  nses  to  the  surface  of  the  water. 
When  the  embryo  was  a  little  more  advanced, 
and  the  removal  of  the  coats 
of  the  seed  {fia.  97.  a)  ef- 
fected ifig,  96,),  the  mner 
coat  of  the  seed,  the  scu- 
tellum or  upper  portion 
separating  from  the  lower 
part  at  a  circular  fissure, 
then  appears  to  view. 
(^.99.  a)  98  99 
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When  the  pjantule,  hitherto  concei^Qd,  fo^ns  to  ext^d-  its  disc  beyond 
the  lips  of  the  cotyledon,  passing  over  the  scutellumy  «nd  projecting  far  be- 
yond it^  the  spur  of  the  plantule,  seated  within  the  cavity  {fig*  97.  a)  of  the 
100  ini  lower  lip,  alsogrows 

^     "  ■  larger ;  and  its  gra- 

dual developement 
is  marked  by  a  con-  • 
tinually  increasing 
prominence  just  be- 
low the  scutellum 
{J^s,  100, 101,  and 
102.),  in  the  middle 
of  the  lower  lip,  which  is  at  length  pierced  (^.103.),  and  the  spur  becomes 
the  root  of  the  now  almost  erect  plantule.  The  root 
bears  at  its  extremity  a  sheath,  not  formed  of  a  por- 
tion of  the  lower  hp,  as  I  once  erroneously  sup- 
posed, but  precisely  sunilar  to  that  found  on  the  roots 
of  the  parent  plants  or  innovations  afterwards  pro- 
duced. (^*.103,  i04>  105,  106,  arid  107.)  The  root 
continues  to  grow  until  it  is  about  six  times  as  Ions 
as  the  seed  (sometimes  it  remains  very  short) ;  and 
the  lower  portion  of  the  embryo  within  the  mtegu- 
ments  of  the  seed  now  swells,  and  becoming  slightly 
bulbous  at  its  extremity,  is  securely  retained  within 
t^em.    An  innovation,  or  secondary  plant,  from  one  or  other  of  the  sides 


of  the  plantule  {figs*  104.  106,  and  107.),  near  the  insertion  of  the  root, 
now  makes  its  appearance.  (I  do  not  remember 
to  have  seen  an  instance  in  which  there  was 
one  on  each  side  of  the  same  plantule,  though 
I  have  frequently  seen  a  second  mnovation  after- 
wards arise  close  to  the  first.)  Its  developement 
is  exactly  similar  to  those  subsequently  pro- 
duced; and  the  spur  or  root  does  not  pierce 
any  portion  of  the  plantule,  but  slips  from  the 
lower  margin  of  the  fissure,  which  has  the  same 
appearance  as  the  (so  termed)  calyx  in  the  fer- 
tile ^ant.  This  secondary  plant  usuallv  bears 
two  innovations  on  each  side;  and  at  tne  time 
when  the  plantule  has  thus  given  birth  to  a  race 
of  grandchildren,  viviparously  produced,  the 
cotyledon  remains  attached  to  the  whole,  without  any  svmptoms  of  decay, 
and  .  the  integuments  of  the  seed  are  still  retained  unaltered  by  the  lower 
portion  of  the  embryo.    At  this  stage  the  plantule  appears  to  be  destitute 
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of  gib1)o6itv  on  its  lower  soriace,  tnit  the  secondary  frond  is  slightly  convex 
below,  ana  the  tertiary  ones  still  more  so. 

^  The  scutellum,  it  must  be  observed,  has  always  a  greater  diameter  than 
the  orifice  of  the  lower  portion  of  the  inner  coat  of  the  seed.  This  puzzled 
me  at  first ;  and  it  was  only  after  a  very  careful  dissection  that  I  ascertained 
the  fact  of  die  inner  coat  beine  formed  of  three  distinct  skins  (^fig,  108.  abe\ 
and  that  the  scutdlum  is  formed  of  different  proportions  of  each ;  the 
inner  one  (a)  being  the  largest^and  the  middle  one 
the  smallest  of  the  three.  They  are  all  of  a  circular 
figure,  and  the  fissure  in  each  of  the  skins  is  differently 
situated.  In  one  instance  I  found  the  scqteUum,  afler 
the  expansion  of  the  embrj^o,  not  wholly  detached  fimn 
the  lower  portbn  of  the  inner  coat  cif  the  seed^  and^ 
entirely  separated  from  the  lip  of  the  cotyledon,  except 
jjq'  peihaps  the  inner  reticulated  portion, 
which  I  hove  reason  to  think  was  carried 
up  with  the  cotyledon. 

-Ffe.  109.,  the  two  upper  coats,  or 
skins  of  the  scuteUum,  detached  fix>m  the 
lowest  one.  Fig.  1 10.,  the  inner  or  lower 
coat  of  thescutellum,  showing  its  reticu- 
lated structure." 

A  species  of  the  genus  CoUHmt,  jRh^neae;  one  of  Terb^ ;  and  one  of 
the  genus  Macree^a  (James  Macrae,  a  collector  of  the  Horticultural  Society 
in  die  Brazils,  now  curator  of  the  botanic  garden  at  C^lon),  are  de-' 
fined  or  remarked  on  in  three  articles,  which  do  not  arord  any  thing 
suitable  for  quotation.  — -  A  Sketch  of  a  Journey  to  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains, and  to  the  Columbia  Biver, .in  North  America;  b^  Hiomas 
Drummond,  Assistant  Naturalist  to  the  second  Land  Arctic  Expedi- 
tion, under  the  command  of  Captain  Sir  John  Franklin,  R.  N.  This  is 
the  longest  article  in  the  book ;  and,  to  a  naturalist,  will  well  repay 
perusal.  It  chiefly  enumerates  the  plants  and  animals  which  were  met  with» 
sayingj  litde  of  mmerals  or  the  weather,  of  general  scenery,  impressions  on 
the  mmd,  or  personal  adventure.  Perhaps,  indeed,  there  is  as  much  of  the 
last  as  it  woiud  be  proper  to  admit  in  a  scientific  relation.  For  the  benefit 
of  gardeners  who  may  become  collectors,  we  quote  the  following :  — 

The  plan  I  pursued  for  collecting  was  as  follows :  —  When  the  boats 
stopped  to  breakfast,  I  immediately  went  on  shore  with  my  vasculum,  pro- 
ceeding along  the  banks  of  the  river,  and  making  short  excursions  into  the 
interior;  taking  care,  however,  to  join  the  boats,  if  possible,  at  their. en<- 
campment  for  the  night.  Ailer  supper,  I  commenced  layii^  down  the 
plants  gathered  in  the  day's  excursion ;  changed  and  dried  the  papers  of 
those  collected  previously ;  which  operation  generally  occupied  me  till  day- 
break, when  the  boats  started.  I  then  went  on  board,  and  slept  till  die 
breakfkst  hour,  when  I  landed  and  proceeded  as  before.  Thus  I  continued 
daily  until  we  reached  Edmonton  House,  a  distance  of  about  400  miles ; 
the  vegetation  having  preserved  much  the  same  character  all  the  way." 

The  woody  country  between  Edmonton  House  and  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains consists  of  P6pulus  balsamffera  and  P.  tr^pida,  the  white  spruce 
fir,  the  birch  with  Ptnus  Banksiana  in  drier  situations,  and  P,  nigra  and 
microdurpa  in  swamps,  ^""rbutus  alpina  and  Dr^as  Drumm6ndtt  gave  the 
first  indications  of  the  mountains.  The  i^'rbutus  t!va-6rsi^  mixed  sometimes 
with  Junlperus  prostratus,  thickly  covered  the  dry  arid  sides  of  the  low 
hills.  On  the  Red  Deer  River  a  species  of  Hscum  was  found  growing  on 
the  Pinus  Banksiana,  and  giving  the  branches  of  that  tree  a  most  curious 
appearance.  An  interesting  encounter  with  a  white  bear  is  given,  and  the 
important  information  added,  from  ^  subsequent  experience,"  that  the  best 
mode  for  a  botanist  to  get  rid  of  bears,  when  attacked  by  them,  is  to  rattle 


hb  TasculudOy  or  Bpecinleii  box,  wHen  diey  untDedSately  decaoip.  -  Tliis  e68y 
way  of  driving  off  so  formidable  an  enemy  gives  rise  to  a  thousand  re- 
flections. How  many  individuals  may  have  perished  from  ignorance  of  this 
simple  fact  I  The  first  idea  of  opposing  briital  force  is  the  employment  of 
brutal  force;  the  second,  that  of  stratagem ;  the  last  step  is  the  employ- 
ment of  scientific  knowledge,  or  the  force  of  the  mind.  Most  wild  ammals 
are  finghtened  by  fire ;  but  may  there  not  be  some  more  simple  means,  and 
means  always  at  hand  for  effecting  the  same  object  ?  Cankiot  the  school- 
master be  set  to  work  among  the  brute  creation  ?  Every  animcd  may  have 
some  specific  action,  sound,  or  smell,  which  will  fir^hten  him  ?  May  not  a 
man  in  Afiiea  one  day  frighten  away  the  hungry  lion  by  some  means  as 
simple  as  Mr.  Drummond  employed  against  the  bear  ?  If  success- be  attained 
with  the  ik>n,  then,  by  analogy,  it  will  extend  to  the  ti^,  and  other  ani- 
mals belonging  to  die  same  group.  In  describing  all  anmials,  the  mode  of 
frightening,  anid  of  enticing  them,  oug^t  to  be  given  as  far  as  known ;  and  all 
zoologists  ought  to  pay  particular  attention  to  this  branch  of  their  subject. 

The  rise  of  the  waters  of  brooks  and  rivers,  caused  by  the  melting  of  the 
snows,  produces  inconveniences  of  which  an  inexperienced  traveller  cannot 
very  well  form  an  idea.  Mr.  Drummond  found,  after  crossing  a  stream  in 
the  morning,  that  it  was  so  swollen  on  his  return,  as  to 'compel  him  to 
remain  for  dBy$  a  pri^ner  on  the  other  side,  away  from  books,  specimens, 
and  food,  llie  article  concludes  with  a  perilous  adventure  in  a  boat; 
and,  on  the  whole,  it  does  much  honour  to  Mr.  Drummond. 

A  succeeding  short  article  informs  us  that  Ledebour^s  lUtutraUons  of 
Russian  Plants  is  in  an  advanced  state,  and  will  be  published  at  Munich 
with  500  folio  plates.  The  figures  will  chiefly  represent  new  plants  dis- 
covered on  the  Altaic  mountains  and  their  environs.  .  ^ 

Remarks  on  the  Botany  on  the  Banks  cf  the  Swan/Biver.  By  Mr.  Charles 
Fraser,  Colonial  Botanist  in  New  South  Wales.  The  impression  made  on 
the  mind  of  Mr.  Fraser  and  his  companions  was  highly  favourable;  and 
diop^  the  accounts  which  have  since  been  received  are  contradictory,  and 
at  variance  in  many  particulars,  yet,  on  the  whole,  we  think  Mr.  Fraser  has 
been  correct.  Many  of  the  emigrants,  from  i^orance  of  botany  and  country 
matters,  are  unable  to  separate  temporary  mconveniences  firom  permanent 
drawbacks  to  im^vement. 

Qeramacete.  By  Robert  Sweet,  F.L.S.  &c.  In  8vo  numbers,  monthly.  5«. 

Ko,  XXIF.fitr  June,  contains 
93.  to  96.  —  Pelargdnium  fastudsum.  A  hybrid,  raised  at  the  nursery' 
of  Mrs.  More,  King's  Road,  Chelsea.  —  P.  ursinum.  A  little  bushy 
plant,  raised  by  Mr.  Dennis.  —  P.  conchyllatum.  A  splendid  hybrid,  raised 
oy  JVfr.  Welsh,  though  the  whole  of  the  stock  is  in  the  possession  of  Messrs. 
Chandlers  of  the  Vauxhall  Nursery.  —  P.  DrhketP,  Mrs.  Drake's  Stork's 
Bill.  A  magnificent  plant,  raised  b}'  L.  Weltje,  Esq.,  of  Hammersmith, 
and  named  m  compliment  to  Mrs.  Ijrwhit  Drake  of  Amersham. 

No,  XXV,  fw  JtUyy  contains 
97.  to  100.  —  Pelargdnium  palildulum.  A  fine  stout-growing  plant, 
raised  by  Mrs.  More.  —  P.  staphysagrioides.  One  of  the  most  singular 
species  of  the  genus.  Mr.  Sweet  says,  "  Had  we  seen  the  plant  without 
flowers,  and  been  asked  its  name,  we  should  have  immediately  pronounced- 
it  to  be  Delphinium  Staphysagria,  the  foliage  and  habit  bein^  so  exactly 
like  it,  that  we  believe  it  would  have  deceiv^  the  most  attentive  observes.. 
It  was  raised  from  seed,  at  the  nursery  of  Messrs.  Allen  and  Rogers  of  the 
King's  Road  and  Battersea;  but  how  the  seed  was  procured  they  cannot  at 
present  say.  We  do  not  believe  that  it  is  of  hybrid  origin^  as  we  know  no 
plants  that  could  produce  any  thing  like  it ;  we  therefore  suppose  it  must 
have  been  received  amongst  other  seeds  from  the  Cape,  whicn  is  frequently 
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the  case  at  nuniaries.  Plants  are  raised  from  seed? ;  and  before  they  come 
into  flower,  the  country  from  which  they  were  imported  is  quite  forgotten. 
We  should  expect  that  all  the  admirers  of  this  handsome  tribe  of  plants 
would  wish  to  have  so  singular  a  production  as  the  present  in  their  pos- 
session, as  it  appears  to  be  a  strong  free  grower,  and  a  very  abundant 
flowerer,  the  flowers  being  produced  m  panicles ;  ^d  although  not  so  lar^ 
as  some  others,  their  abundance  makes  full  amends.  It  will  thrive  well  m 
a  rich  light  soil ;  and  youne  cuttinp  will  doubtleai  root  readily."  —  P.  At- 
kinstaittim.  A  pretty  little  small-leaved  citron-scented  plant,  with  pale 
blush  flowers,  with  a  brilliant  dark  puiple  patch  in  die  centre.  Raisea  by 
Mr.  J.  AtJLins,  nurseryman,  Northampton.  —  P.  dsedaleum.  A  hybrid,  by 
Mr.  Dennis. 

This  number  completes  the  fifth,  or  supplementary,  volume  of  a  work 
which  certainly  mav  be  described  as  of  unrivalled  beauty  in  its  particular 
line.  Whoever  wishes  to  become  acquainted  with  the  splendid  beauties  of 
this  natural  order,  will  find  no  other  work  that  can  at  all  compare  with  it 
in  supplying  his  wants. 

The  Floritfs  Guide  and  CuUhaior's  Directory^  &c.    By  Robert  Sweet, 
F.L.S.  &c.   In  8vo  Numbers,  monthly.  3s.  coloured ;  2s.  plain. 

No.  XXXVLfor  Jwne^  contaim 

141  to  144.  —  Winifred  Tulip.  A  bybloemen,  wiiite,  with  dark  purple.— 
Lee's  Colonel  Taylor  Auricula.  Green-edged;  considered  bv  florists  as. 
the  finest  variety  grown."  Price  3L  per  plant.  —  Horace  Kanunculus. 
Yellow  and  brown  or  purple.  —  Ford's  William  of  Walworth  Pink.  Very 
laijge,  and  double ;  brilliant  dark  purple,  edged  with  white,  and  a  patch  of 
dear  white  in  the  centre  of  each  petal. 

No.  XXXVII.  fir  July,  conttttttt 

145  to  148.— Davey's  Tra&lgar  Tulip.  White,  variegated  with  dark 
purple  or  velvet.  —  Russell's  Incomparable  Picotee.  White,  edged  with 
bright  scarlet.  —  Bonaparte  Rose.  Intermediate  between  JSdsa  g&ica  and 
R.  centif51ia.  —  Olivers  Lovely  Anne  Auricula.  White  and  green,  shaded 
with  black,  and  edffed  with  white.  ^  In  the  collection  of  J.  P.  Bumard, 
Esq.,  of  Formosa  Cottage,  HoUoway ;  raised  by  a  person  of  the  name  of 
OUver."  • 
No.  XXXVIII.  fir  August^  contains 

149  to  152.  — *  Grandee  Ranunculus.  From  the  ooUeetipn  of  the  Rev. 
J.  Tyso.  —  Louis  XVL  Tulip.  From  the  collection  of  J.  Goldham,  Esq., 
of  White  Cottage,  White  Conduit  Fields.  —  Forster's  King  William  PhUE. 
From  Mr.  Hogg's  collection.  —  Lee's  Light  Blush  Rose.  From  the  Ful- 
ham  nurser}\ 

No.  XXXIX,  fir  September,  contains 
153  to  156. — Pompe  Fun^bre  I^Hilip.  —  Greog's  Wellington  Auricula.-— 
Napoleon  Ranunculus.  —  Hill's  Duke  of  Leed's  Carnation. 

Medical  Botanv,  &c.   By  John  Stephenson,  M.D.,  and  James  Morss 
Churchill,  Esq.,  Sui^eon.    In  8vo  Numbers,  monthly.   3s,  6d. 
No,  XLI.fir  Mav,  coniamt 
•  160  to  162. — Cdcculus  palmktus ;  Dioe  da  Hex^drki  and  Memspeimec. 
This  is  the  Calumba  plant  of  the  shop^,  a  native  of  thick  forests  on  the 
shores  of  the  east  coast  of  Afiica,  and  lately  figured  and  described  in  the  Bot. 
Mag.  by  Professor  Hooker.  Medically,  it  is  a  powerfiil  antiseptic  and  tonic, 
and  is  free  fit>m  that  nauseous  taste  which  distinguishes  mapy  other  bitters. 
The  root  of  our  common  Bryovaa  dioica,  tinged  yellow  with  tincture  of  Ca- 
lumba, and  the  root  of  an  American  plant,  F^ero  WaltM  Mich.,  SwdrtsMi 
Fras^  SmitA,  ar/e  sometimes  sold  as  substitutes  for  the  true  Calumba;  but 
the  spurious  roots  ^ve  no  precipitate  with,  infiision  of  galls.  —  ^strftgalus 
crocus.   From  this  low  shrub,  which  grows  . plentifiilly  in  Candia,  Greece, 
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and  many  parts  of  Asia,  is  procured  the  earn  tragacanth.  The  gum  exudes 
copiously  through  natural  openings  in  the  bark,  to  which  it  adheres  and 
concretes.  It  is  used  for  various  purposes  in  the  arts,  and  in  medicine  as 
a  demulcent.  —  Anilax  Sartaparilla;  Di<s^eia  Hex&ndria  and  i^sparagl* 
nesBk  A  climbii^  perennial,  native  to  Mexico,  Brazil,  and  Peru,  whence 
the  dried  root  is  unported.  It  is  used  in  affections  of  the  stomach,  rheuma* 
tism,  scrofula,  &c» 

No,  XLIL  for  Juncy  contains 
163  to  195.  —  i^manita  (a,  intensive,  mainomm,  to  madden ;  intoxicat- 
ing ejects)  muspkria  (musca,  a  fly ;  killed  by  its  infusion},  ^g&ricus  mus- 
c^us  Lin.  One  of  the  largest  and  most  beautiful  of  the  agaric  tribe ; 
the  pileus  of  a  brilliant  pink,  with  white  warts ;  extremely  conspicuous, 
even  at  a  distance,  in  the  shaded  recesses  of  its  native  woods."  Found  in 
woods  generally  throughout  Britain,  and  very  abundant  in  those  of  the 
Highlands  of  Scotland.  There  are  two  varieties,  which,  widitilie  A.  semi- 
globdtus,  are  generally  considered  poisonous. 

No,  XLIILfor  Jtdy,  conUdns 

166  to  169. — i^^dricus  bulbdsus.  One  of  the  conunon  poisonous  native 
agarics,  abounding m  woods  in  the  autumnal  months.  ''Poisonous  fungi 
do  not  in  general  manifest  their  action  till  six  or  eight  hours  after  they  are 
eaten,and  twelve  or  sixteen  occasionally  elapse. ....  Although  the  fungi  have 
generally  passed  the  stomach  prior  to  the  manifestation  of  alarmhig  symp- 
toms, it  will  be  r^ht  to  excite  vomiting  as  speedily  as  possible,  by  a  solution 
of  sulphate  of  tmc  or  copper ;  evacuations  from  the  bowels,  should  be  im^ 
mediately  produced  bv  stimulating  purgative  clysters ;  and  as  soon  as  the 
stomach  becomes  settled,  the  intestmes  should  be  thorou^ly  emptied  by 
means  of  castor  or  eroton  oil ;  perhaps  a  large  dose  of  spints  of  turpentine 
would  be- better  than  eithtf." 

ilmanita  mUsc4ria  i^  used  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  north-eastern  part  of 
Asia  **  in  the  same  manner  as  ardent  spirits,  or  wine,  to  promote  intoxi- 
cation* These  fungi  are  collected  in  the  hottest  months,  and  hung  up  by  a 
string  in  the  air  to  dry ;  some  dry  of  themselves  on  the -ground,  and  are 
said  to  be  fiu*  more  narcotic  than  those  artificially  preserved.  Small  deep» 
colovated  speeimens,  thickly  covered  with  warts,  are  also  said  to  be  more 
powerful  than  those  of  a  larger  size  and  paler  colour. 

^  The  usual  mode  of  taking  this  fungus,  is  to  roll  it  up  like  a  bolus,  and 
swallow  it  without  chewing,  which  the  Kamtschadales  say  wpuld  disorder 
the  stomach.  It  is  sometimes  eaten  fresh  in  soups  and  sauces,  and  then 
loses  much  of  its  intoxicating  property.  When  steeped  in  .  the  juic^  of  the 
berries  of  the  Kaccinium  uEgm6sum,  its  effects  are  those  of  strong  wine. 
One  large,  or  two  small  fungi,  is  a  common  dose  to  produce  a  pleasant 
intoxication  for  a  whole  day,  particularly  water  be  drank  afier  it,  which 
augments  the  narcotic  prin<^e.  The  desired  effect  comes  on,  one  or  two 
hours  after  taking  the  fungus.  Giddiness  and  drunkenness  result  from  the 
fungus^  in  the  same  manner  as  from  wine  or  spirits.  Cheerfid  emotions  of 
the  mind  are  first  produced ;  involuntary  words  and  actions  follow ;  and|^ 
sometimes  at  least,  an  entire  loss  of  consciousness.  It  renders  some  remark- 
ably active,  and  proves  highly  stimulai\t  to  muscular  exertion  |  with  too 
large  a  dose,  violent  spasmodic  effects  are  produced. 

So  very  exciting  to  the  nervous  system,  in  some  individuals,  is  this 
fungus,  that  the  eflfects  are  often  very  ludicrous.  If  a  person  under  its 
influence  wishes  to  step  over  a  straw,  or  small  stick,  he  takes  a  stride  or  a 
jump  sufficient  to  clear  the  trunk  of  a  tree ;  a  talkative  person  cannot  keep 
secrets  or  silence;  and  one  fond  of  music  is  perpetually  singing. 

The  most  singular  eflS^ct  of  the  ^Imanita  is  the  influence  it  possesses 
over  the  urine.  It  is  said  that,  from  time  immemorial,  the  inhabitants  have 
known  that  the  fungus  imparts  an  intoxicating  quality  to  that  secretion. 
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which  continues  for  a  condderable  time  after  taking  H.  For  instance^  A 
man  moderately  intoxicated  to-day,  will  by  the  next  morning  have  slept 
himself  sober ;  but  (as  is  the  custom)  by  taking  a  tea-cup  of  his  urine,  be  is 
more  powerAilly  intoxicated  than  he  was  the  preceding  day  by  the  fungus. 
The  intoxicating  property  of  the  fundus  is  capable  of  b^gpropi^Bted;  for 
every  one  who  pfurtakes  of  it  has  his  urine  sknilarly  afiected.  Thus,  with 
a  very  few  amanitas,  a  party  of  drunkards  may  keep  up  the  debauch  for 
a  week.  Dr.  Lanesdorf  mentions,  that,-  by  means  of  the  second  person 
.taking  the  urine  of  the  first,  the  third  that  of  the  second,  and  so  on,  the 
intoxication  may  be  propagated  through  five  individuals." 

i4g4ricus  semiglobatus.  A  case  is  given,  in  the  London  Medical  and  Phf^ 
steal  Journal^  of  a  family  of  five  persons,  who  ate  champipinons  which  had 
been  stewed  with  butter,  flower,  pepper,  salt,  and  water,  m  an  iron  vessel, 
and  within  ten  minutes  afterwards  felt  their  spirits  exhilarated.  lA  about 
five  hours  they  were  attacked  with  stupor;  in  three  days  one  of  them 
died;  the  day  afterwards  two  more:  the  mother  miscarried;  the  fiither 
barely  escaped ;  and  a  dog  died  in  great  agonies. 

**  On  the  Continent' a  great  many  kmds  of  fiingi  are  used  for  culinary 
^purposes.  Ixi  this  country,  very  few  are  regarded  by  epicures  aa  edible ; 
but  Dr.  Greviile  enumerates  no  fewer  than  twenty-six  species,  which  grow 
abundantly  in  most  parts  of  Britain,  that  may  be  eaten  with  safety.  They 
are  the  following :  —  TOber  cibkrium,  or  common  truffle ;  T,  mosch&tum 
and  T.  dlbum,  two  analogous  species ;  i^manita  csesar^  and  aurantiaca,  the 
oronge  of  the  French,  which  is  often  confounded  with  the  A,  musc^ria, 
but  may  be  distinguished  from  it  by  the  colour  of  the  g^s,  which  in  the 
former  species  are  yellow ;  i^g&ricus  procerus,  camp^stris,  oreades,  oddnis, 
ebumeus,  vlm^us,  ostreatus,  dol^eus,  tnperatus,  kcris,  and  dcdiddsus ; 
CanthareUus  cibarius;  ^ol^tus  ediUis,  scaber;  FistuUna  h0[>4tica;  ff^d- 
num  rep4ndum ;  Clavaria  coralloldes,  cin^ea ;  3foi%Ae/fo  esculoata ;  ^Telvella 
mitraand  leucophae^a.  Some  of  these,  however,  especiallypiper^tus  and  dcris, 
have  been  deemed  unwholesome.  M.  Oriila^  in  his  T6xicologie  GeneraUy  men- 
tions the  following  species  as  decidedly  poisonous :  i4manita  musc^ria,  61ba, 
dtrina,  and  viridis ;  the  Hypophf  Hum  macul^tum;  albocltiinum,  tricuspi- 
d^tum,  sangulneum,  crux-milit6nse,  pudib6ndum,  and  pelitum ;  the  ilgiricus 
nec^tor,  ^cns,  ^iperatus,  pjT6galus,  stfpticus,  annularis,  and  i^rens.  To  these 
may  be  added,  the  A,  semiglobtos,  bulbdsus,  and  probably  many  others." 

jRhCis  Toxicodendron,  i^hiis  radicans  of  Hort.  Kew.  The  yellowish 
milky  juice  which  exudes  from  the  wounds  of  this  plant  becomes  black  with 
exposure  to  the  atmosphere,  and  forms  one  of  the  most  perfect  kinds  of 
indelible  ink.  Applied  to-  linen  it  does  not  fiule  from  age,  washing,  or  ex- 
posure to  common  chemical  agents.  It  contains  an  acrid  poison,  as  does 
the  juice  of  several  other  species,  R.  pikmilum,  ^jrphinum,  andv^ix.  This 
poison  affects  difierent  individuals  very  difierently,  and  on  some  it  has  little 
or  no  eflfect.  Low  diet  and  purgatives  form  the  treatment  recommended.  In 
France  it  has  been  used  as  a  medicine.  —  Pteroc&rpus  erintUseus.  This  is 
the  tree  which  yields  th^  kino  of  the  materia  medica,  though  the  Edinbuigh 
college  has  inserted  kino  as  the  inspissated  juice  of  the  Eucalyptus  resi- 
nffera,  and  the  Dublin  Pharmacoposia  as  the  product  of  Biitea  fivnddsa. 
The  Pterocarpus  is  a  native  of  Senegal,  and  the  kino  is  obtained  fix>m  it  by 
incisions  made  in  the  trunk  and  branches.  It  is  principally  employed,  com- 
bined with  other  astringents,  in  obstinate  chronic  diarrhoea,  &c. 

Pterocdipus  rant&linus.  This  is  the  red  saunders  tree  of  the  druggists, 
chiefly  used  as  a  colouring  matter,  like  drain's  blood. — J^erula  peraica. 
A  hardy  perennial,  from  tne  Persian  mountains,  supposed  to  produce  assa- 
foetida,  thou^  theprincipal  species  fi*om  which  that  drug  is  obtained  is  the 
F.  Assafoe'tida.  Tnis  gum  resin  is  obtained  by  cutting  over  the  stem  at  the 
collar,  when  the  leaves  begin  to  decay;  the  juice  then  exudes,  and  is 
scraped  off  and  inspissated  by  exposure  to  the  air.    The  assafcetida  is  em- 
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dyed  as  a  powerftll  antiapesmodic  in  many  nemouB  di0ea$eBy  in  dyspepsia^ 
c.   In  Inoia  it  is  used  by  the  nadves  as  a  specific  for  the  Guinea  worm, 
and  to  destroy  the  parasites  which  infest  the  rectum. 

No,  XLIV.for  August^  contains 
170  to  174.  —  Bryobdlanops  Cdmpkomi  Guttiferse.  A  lofty  tree  of 
Sumatra.  The  camphor  is  found,  as  already  observed,  in  a  solid  state, 
occupying  portions  of  about  a  foot,  or  a  foot  and  a  half,  in  the  heart  of  the 
tree.  The  natives,  in  searching  for  the  camphor,  make  a  deep  incision  in 
the  trunk,  about  14  or  18  ft.  from  the  ground,  with  a  billing,  or  Malay  axe ; 
and,  when  it  is  discovered,  the  tree  is  felled,  and  cut  into  junks  of  a  mtbom 
long,  in  order  to  allow  of  the  extraction  of  the  crystalline  masses.... Cam- 
phor is  imported  into  this  country  in  chests  and  casks,  chiefly  from  Japan, 
in  small  granular  or  friable  masses,  and  is  afterwards  purifieid  by  subluna- 
tion,  in  low  flat-bottomed  glass  vessels,  placed  in  sand  for  that  pui^)ose.«  •  • 
Camphor,  or  a  substance  analc^ous  to  it,  exists  in  several  other  vegetables 
besides  the  Xaiirus  and  Dryob&lanops ;  as  mint,  thyme,  marjoram,  and  many 
other  plants,  and  is  held  m  solution  bv  the  essential  oils  obtained  firom 
them... .There  is  still  some  difference  of  opinion  respecting  the  action  of 
camphor  on  the  animal  system  :  by  some  it  has  been  regarded  as  a  stimu- 
lant; while  others  have  m^ntained  it  to  possess  considerable  sedative 
powers.  Its  primary  operation  is  that  of  an  excitant,  but  its  stimulant 
action  is  not  very  considerable.  In  moderate  doses  it  increases  the  heat 
of  the  body,  softens  and  increases  the  fulness  of  the  pulse,  and  excites 
diaphoresis.  In  a  lar^  dose  it  diminishes  the  force  of  the  circulation,  in- 
duces sleep,  and  sometimes  produces  delirium,  vertigo,  convulsions,  or  coma  ; 
effects  which  are  best  counteracted  by  wine  and  opium.'* 

Qu&ssia  Smaruha,  A  tree  of  Jamaica,  which  yields  the  valuable  tonic 
and  astringent  bark  termed  Smaruba  Qu&ssia.  —  Qu&ssia  amkra.  A  shrub 
of  Surinam,  named  in  honour  of  a  negro,  Quassi,  who,  Stedman  observes^ 
was  a  drunken  doctor,  but  had  discovered  the  virtue  of  the  wood  in  curing 
the  malignant  fevers  of  that  hot  marshy  country.  All  parts  of  this  shrub  are 
intensely  bitter. — Quassia  exc^lsa.  A  tree  in  Jamaica,  the  bark  of  which  is 
used  as  a  tonic. — Piper  nigrum.  A  ligneous  climbing  perennial  of  the  East 
Indies,  where  it  is  extensively  cultivated,  and  supported  by  living  trees,  up 
which  it  climbs,  instead  of  posts.  These  trees  are  most  commonly  the 
Areca  palm,  the  Erythrina  uidica,  the  Mango,  and  the  Jack  tree.  The 
plants,  or  pepper  vines,  as  they  are  called,  begin  to  bear  about  the  third 
year,  and  are  in  their  prime  about  the  seventh ;  in  which  state  thev  continue 
Ibr  three  or  four  years,  and  then  decline.  Two  crops  are  produced  annually, 
the  first  in  December,  the  second  in  July.  As  soon  as  any  of  the  berries 
redden,  the  bunch  is  reckoned  fit  for  gathering,  the  remainder  being  gene- 
rally ftdl  grown,  although  green.  When  cathered,  they  are  spread  on  mats 
in  the  sun :  in  this  situation  they  become  olack  and  shrivelled;  and,  as  the 
pepper  dries,  it  is  rubbed  occasionaUy  between  the  hands,  to  separate  the 
grains  from  the  stalks."  The  pepper  countries  extend  from  long.  96^  to 
115^  E.,  and  from  lat.  5<>  to  about  N.  The  pepper  of  Malabar  is 
esteemed  the  best ;  next,  that  of  the  east  coast  of  the  Gulf  of  Siam ;  then 
follow  those  of  Calantan,  Borneo,  the  coast  of  Sumatra ;  and,  last  of  all, 
the  pepper  of  Rio,  which,  through  the  avidity  of  the  cultivators  and 
dealers,  is  plucked  before  it  is  ripe,  and  hence  is  hollow  and  ill  colouredi 
There  are  two  sorts  of  pepper  in  commerce.  The  best  black  pepper  is  that 
which  is  well  garbled  and  clean,  having  the  stalks,  bad  grams,  and  other 
impurities,  taken  out,  and  is  denominated  heavy  pepper ;  it  is  the  sort 
usually  brought  to  Europe.  This  pepper,  when  dry,  assumes  a  dark  appear- 
ance, and  is  called  black  pepper :  divested  of  its  external  coat,  by  steeping 
the  grains  in  water,  and  afterwards  drying  them  in  the  sun,  rubbing  between 
the  hands,  and  winnowing,  it  is  termed  wMte  pepper."  Pepper  yields  its 
virtues  to  ether  and  alcohol,  and  partly  to  water.    Piperin,  a  new  principle 
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lately  discovered  in'  black  pepper,  bears  a  oonriderable  analogy  to  the 
resins.  As  a  condiment  the  use  of  pepper  is  well  known ;  as  a  medicine 
it  is  given  (o  relieve  nausea,  check  vomitmg,  &c.  Piper  16ngum  is  in  no 
respect  materially  different  from  Piper  nigrum.  P.  Cubeba,  Uie  Cubeb- or 
Java  Pepper,  affords  the  o£&cinaI  cubebs,  and  is  a  native  of  Java,  Nepal, 
Sierra  Leone,  and  the  Isle  of  Trance.  Its  small  round  berries  are  red 
when  ripe,  and  of  a  greyish  brown  when  dried.  Cubebs  are  diuretic,  and 
slightly  purgative,  and  are  used  in  India  as  a  gratefid  condiment,  carmi- 
native!, and  stomachic.  At  one  time  cubebs  had  some  repute  as  a  specific 
for  gonorrhoea,  but  at  present  they  are  considered  of  doubtful  utility  m  that 
disorder.  —  Chenop6dium  6iidum.  This  is  an  indigenous  annual,  readily 
distinguished  from  all  others  of  its  family  by  its  strong  fetid  smell,  resem- 
bling that  of  putrid  fish.  This  plant  was  anciently  in  great  repute  as  an 
emmenagogue  (en,  in,  men,  a  month,  and  ago,  to  lead ;  promoter  of  menstru- 
ation), and  is  still  cultivated  at  Mitcham,  and  brougnt  in  laree  quantities 
to  Covent  Garden  Market,  and  sold  bv  the  herbalists  for  mis  purpose. 
Regular  practitioners,  supposing  that  the  suppression  of  this  periodical 
secretion  arises  from  deficiency  of  action  in  the  uterine  vessels,  are  in  the 
practice  of  giving  tonics  or  general  stimuli ;  but  recently  a  specific  stimulant 
of  tiie  uterus  has  been  discovered.  This  vegetable  substance  is  the  ergoL 
or  spurred  rye.  The  editors  of  Medical  Botany  are  also  firmly  convinced 
that  the  C.  61idum  is  possessed  of  such  virtues ;  and  those  of  our  readers 
who  may  be  inclined  to  try  the  inspissated  juice  or  extract,  in  doses  of  from 
5  to  15  grains,  given  at  bed-time,  may  obtain  any  quantity  of  Mr.  Barnes, 
chemist,  Brown  Street,  Bryanston  Square,  who  has  prepared  several  pounds 
of  it.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  that  it  does  not  succeed  in  plethoric 
habits,  unless  they  have  been  reduced  by  venesection  and  saline  purgatives ; 
nor  is  its  success  to  be  so  often  expected  even  then,  as  in  the  pale  or 
cachectic  patient." 

i2heum  unduUtum.  Its  qualities  and  uses  are  the  same  as  those  of  J2« 
palmktum.  —  R.  comp4ctum.  This  is  a  native  of  Tartary,  frequently  substi- 
tuted for  the  true  rhubarb.  —  Wintera  arom&tica ;  Magndlicp.  This  is  a 
tree  of  50  ft.  in  height,  a  native  of  the  Straits  of  Magellan,  and  its  bark  was 
once  much  celebrated  as  an  antiscorbutic,  though  now  out  of  use. 
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133.  Adamis  Pearmam.  Sent  to  the  Horticultural  Society  by  R.  Adams, 
Esq.  A  most  superior  fruit ;  the  tree  hardy,  very  healthy,  and  a  particu- 
larly free  bearer.  The  fruit  is  rather  laige,  pearmain-shaped  or  pmbolic, 
Bot  angular.  It  is  not  subject  to  sp^k  or  deformity,  is  a  good  keeper,  and 
the  proportions  of  sugar  and  acid  are  so  intimately  blended  as  to  form 
the  most  perfect  flavour  of  which  the  apple  is^suscepdble. 

134.  The  Sipley  Pine,  or  Old  Ripley.^* A  pine  cultivated  upon  the 
Ripley  estate,  in  Jamaica,  which  has  in  that  island  the  reputation  of  fkr  sur- 
passing all  other  sorts.  This  is  not  the  Ripley  pine,  but  the  Ripley  queen. 
The  lUpley  pine  is  one  of  that  tribe  which  gardeners  call  black  pmes.  It  is 
an  exc^ent  variety  for  winter  fruiting,  and  easily  known  by  the  great  quan- 
tity of  mealiness  upon  the  pips. 

135.  The  Elton  Seedling  Strawherry.  Raised  by  Mr.  Knight,  and  found 
to  be  a  variety  of  the  first  class  in  point  of  excdlence.  It  is  not  too 
much  to  say,  that  it  stands  upon  a  level  with  the  celebrated  Keen's  seed- 
ling. It  is  a  healthy  hardy  sort ;  it  bears  most  profusdy ;  the  fruit  is  very 
large  and  handsome ;  it  ripens  so  late  as  to  furnish  a  supply  of  pine  straw- 
berries, to  which  class  it  belongs,  long  afier  all  the  other  pine-like  sorts  are 
over ;  and,  finally,  it  possesses  the  great  merit  of  packing  well,  and  of  being 
particularly  fit  for  preserving,  a  quauty  of  which  very  few  strawberries  can 
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be  Bfiid  to  be  possessed.  All  the  strawberry-growers  who  have  seen  it 
have  been  so  much  struck  with  it,  that  there  can  be  no  doubt  it  will  soon 
be  among  the  most  common  fruits  in  the  market.  It  comes  in  after  the 
old  pine,  Downton  and  Keen's  seedling :  it  is  laiger,  and  a  much  more 
abundant  bearer  than  either  of  the  former ;  and,  like  the  latter,  keeps  ripen- 
ing its  berries  in  long  succession." 

136.  The  Cockle  Pipjnn  Apple^  Nutmeg  Cockle,  Nutmeg  Pippin,  or 
White  Cockle.  *^  A  Sussex  variety,  much  valued  in  the  London  markets 
for  the  lateness  to  which  it  will  keep  sound  in  the  spring,  as  well  as  for  its 
good  qualities  otherwise.  A  pretty  good  bearer  as  a  standard,  but  rather 
apt  to  canker.  Hence  it  succeeds  better  upon  a  Paradise  stock,  in  a  shd- 
tered  place.  It  ripens  in  December.  Sometimes  the  fruit  is  p^ectly 
smooth,  occasionally  it  becomes  russety ;  and  hence  the  idea  has  arisen 
that  there  are  two  cockle  pippins,  the  one  called  the  white,  and  the  other 
the  nutmeg.  But  all  gardeners  know  how  wt  smooth  fruit  is  to  become 
russety  under  particular  circumstances,  and  the  contrary." 
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137.  Franklin's  Golden  Pippin^  Sudlow's  fall  pippin.  .  Of  American 
origin,  and  supposed  to  have  been  introduced  to  England  about  1805.  An 
excellent  sort,  m  use  in  October,  November,  and  December.  The  true  fall 
pippin  is  a  very  different  variety. 

138.  The  Downton  Cherry,  Raised  bv  Mr.  Knight  from  a  seed  either 
of  the  Waterloo  or  Elton,  but  from  which  is  npt  certain.  Ripe  soon  after 
the  May  duke ;  bears  well  as  a  standard  \  and,  in  richness  of  jmce,  yields  to 
no  cherry  of  any  season. 

139.  The  Aston  Toum  Pear,  Origm  uncertain.  An  excellent  Novem- 
ber pear,  resembling,  in  some  respects,  the  swan's  egg.  "  Mr.  Kni^t  has 
truly  remarked  that  it  will  not  come  into  bearing  until  six  or  seven  years 
after  the  trees  have  been  erafted;  and  that,  like  the  crassane  and  the 
colmar,'its  wood  recjuires,  when  pruned,  to  be  left  longer  than  that  of  pears 
in  general.  When  it  once  comes  fairljr  into  ftuit,  it  is  an  excellent  bearer 
as  a  standard,  on  which  account  it  is  well  worth  cultivating  wherever 
orchard  fruit  is  wanted.  In  perfection  in  the  end  of  October  and  beginning 
of  November,  and  then  the  most  delicious  ofpears." 

140.  The  Conush  GUlifloiver  Apple^  the  ColvHle  d'Ai^leterre  of  Bau- 
mann's  Cafnlogne,  Discovered  in  a  cottage  garden,  near  Truro,  about  the 
first  ^ear  of  the  present  century;  and  the  discovery  was  considered  bv  the 
Horticultural  Society  of  so  much  importance,  that  the  silver  medal  was 
awarded  to  Sir  Christopher  Hawkins,  for  his  exertions  in  bringing  it  into 
notice.  This  is  the  best  apple  that  is  known,  if  high  flavour,  combined 
with  a  very  rich  subacid  saccnarine  juice,  be  the  qudities  we  most  desire 
in  fruit ;  but  it  is  a  bad  bearer,  its  merit  is,  however,  of  so  decided  a 
character,  that  no  one  who  is  aware  of  its  excellence  would  wish  to  be 
without  a  tree  or  two,  for  the  sake  of  the  chance  of  adding  so  valuable  a 
variety  to  hLs  winter  dessert.  It  ripens  in  November,  and  will  keep  till 
April.  The  fruit  is  apt  to  grow  from  the  extremities  of  the  shoots,  which 
should  be  remembered  in  pruning  the  trees." 

Chandler  and  Booth^s  lUustrettiont  and  Descriptiont  of  Camelfihadf  &c.  In 
Imperial  4to  Parts,  every  two  Months.  7s,  plain  j  10#.  coloured ;  and 
18f.  extrarsize. 

Part  IF,  for  Augusty  contains 
13.  Cam^jap6nicaWilt6nt,La</y  Wilton's  J^anese  Camellia.  Raised 
from  seed  by  Mr.  Knight  of  the  Exotic  Nursery,  about  sixteen  years  ago, 
probably  from  a  seed  of  the  single  red,  impregnated  with  the  double  striped. 
A  desirable  well-marked  variety,  and  distmctfrom  either  the  double  striped, 
Parks's  rose-striped,  oc  the  C.  jap<5nica  Elphinstdni.  Flowers  2  in.  or 
2)  in.  m  diameter,  similar  to  those  of  the  double  striped. 
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14.  Cami^Ua  japdnica  myrdfblku  Supposed  to  hare  been  imported,  in 
1808,  for  the  Kew  garden.  The  branches  are  uumerous ;  the  flowers  freely 
produced,  large  in.  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  plant  in  the  leaves,  of  a 
deep  rose  colour  when  they  first  open,  but  paler  when  they  become 
expanded.  In  certain  soils,  and  under  different  kinds  of  treatment,  this 
▼ariety  is  apt  to  vary  a  good  deal ;  and  hence  we  hear  of  the  laige  myrtle- 
leaved,  small  myrtle-leaved,  and  lai^flowering  myrtle-leaved. 

15.  Camilla  jap6nica  fimbriata.  Fringed  double-'WhUe  Japanese  Camellia. 
Imported  about  1816,  but  by  whom  is  uncertain.  **  Mr,  Colville,  of  the 
King's  Road  nursery,  has  the  merit  of  being  the  first  who  brought  it  into 
notice,  and  no  collection  ought  to  be  without  it."  It  resembles  the  double 
white,  except  that  the  edges  of  the  petals  are  ciliated  or  fringed. 

16.  Camellia  jap<$nica  Chandl^,  Mr.  Chandler's  Japanese  Camellia. 
Originated  by  Mr.  Chandler,  in  the  Vauxhall  nursery,  in  1810,  from  the 
seeds  of  a  Warat&h,  crossed  with  the  double-striped.  Approaches  nearer  to 
the  Warat&h  than  to  any  other  variety,  and  is  one  of  the  very  best  sorts 
which  has  been  raised. 

Loudon,  J,  C. :  Illustrations  of  Landscape-Oardening  and  Garden  Archi- 
tecture ;  or,  a  Collection  of  Designs,  Original,  and  Executed,  for  laying 
out  Countiy  Residences  of  every  degree  of  Extent,  &om  the  Cot- 
ta^  and  Farm  to  the  National  Falace  and  Public  Park  or  Ctarden, 
Kitchen-Gardens,  Flower-Gardens,  Arboretums,  Shrubberies,  Botanic 
Gardens,  Scientific  Gardens,  Cemeteries,  &c.,  in  different  Styles,  by 
different  Artists,  of  different  Periods  and  Countries:  accompanied  by 
Letterpress  Descriptions  in  English,  French,  and  German.  London^ 
Longman  and  Co.,  and  Charlwood ;  and  Treuttel  and  Wurtz  in  London, 
Paris,  and  Strasburgh.  In  atlas  folio,  with  4  plates  and  4  pages  of  let- 
terpress; quarterly.  Price  to  gardeners,  6#.;  retail  price,  7#.&. 

It  is  the  object  of  the  above  work  to  increase  the  knowledge,  and  im- 

Srove  the  taste,  of  the  amateur  and  practical  ^dener,  in  all  that  relates  to 
&<3ign  in  gardening.  For  this  purpose  it  is  mtended  to  select  and  publish 
plans  and  descriptions  of  a  number  of  the  principal  country  residences, 
parks,  pleasure-grounds,  and  other  garden  departments,  which  have  l^een 
executed  in  different  parts  of  the  world,  in  different  styles,  in  difierent 
times,  and  by  difierent  artists.  Public  gardens  and  nromena[des  of  eveir 
descr^tion  connected  with  planting  and  gardening  will  also  be  introduced. 
With  these  plans,  alreadv  executed,  will  be  given  at  least  an  equal  number 
of  origmal  designs  by  the  editor  and  by  others,  garden  artists,  practical 
gardeners,  or  amateurs. 

The  plans  for  countrv  residences  will  comprise  examples  of  every  degree 
of  extent,  from  those  of  ten  or  twenty  acres  to  the  most  extensive  demesne  ; 
and  of  every  variety  of  application  or  purpose,  from  that  of  the  small  pro- 
prietor who  cultivates  his  own  farm,  to  the  most  splendid  residence,  or 
public  park  or  promenade.  Though  all  the  different  styles  of  design  that 
nave  been  adopted  from  the  time  of  the  Romans  to  the  present  day  will  be 
exemplified,  yet  most  of  the  examples  will  be  given  in  the  modem  English 
or  natural  style,  as  by  far  the  best  suited  to  the  climate  and  state  of  civilis- 
ation of  Europe,  America,  and  the  colonies  belonging  to  these  countries. 

A  secondary  object  in  the  present  work  is  to  promote  the  introduction 
in  country  seats,  whether  on  a  small  or  extensive  scale,  of  botanic  flower- 
cardens  and  arboretums,  arranged  according  to  the  Jussieuean  or  Natural 
System.  The  enjoyment  derived  from  flowers,  and  trees,  and  shrubs,  as  at 
present  introduced  in  flower-gardens  and  shrubberies,  and  known  merely 
by  their  names,  and  with  reference  to  the  Linnean  system,  is  feH  to  be 
considerable ;  but  that  enjoyment  will  be  greatly  increased  by  knowing  them 
with  reference  to  the  natural  groups  to  which  they  belong.  We  smill  be 
able  to  show  graphically,  ip  the  present  work,  with  what  ease  flower-gpurdena 
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of  a  rery  moderate  sise,  tind  shrubberks  not  laiger  thibi  such  as  ara  now 
planted  to  shelter  a  kitchen-garden  of  an  acre,  or  to  shelter  and  decorate  a 
lawn  or  paddock  of  an  acre  or  two,  may  display  an  epitome,  or  repre- 
sentative system,  of  the  whole  v^g^able  kingdom.  In  this  way  every 
country  residence,  however  small,  may  display  all  the  rural  degance 
hitherto  recognised  b^  general  observers,  with  the  addition  to  the  naturalist 
of  all  that  interest  wmdi  has  hitherto  been  found  only  in  botanic  gardens. 

But  the  great  olject  of  this  work  is  to  cooperate  with  the  Gkirdener's 
Magazine,  and  other  works  which  we  have  already  published,  and  with  an 
Encyclop(Bdia  of  Landseape-^Gardening  which  we  intend  to  publish,  in 
improving  the  uiowledge  and  maturing  the  taste  of  the  practical  gardener. 
The  study  of  principles  by  the  perusal  of  written  works,  and  the  experience 
obtained  by  the  practice  of  altering  grounds  from  the  plans  of  others,  will 
not  alone  effect  these  objects.  It  is  necessary  that  plans  should  be  copied, 
studied,  comnared,  and  analjrsed;  and  that  the  pencil  should  be  called 
into  exercise  by  the  composition  of  original  plans  and  designs. 

The  young  gardener  further  requires  to  be  taught  the  difierence  between 
the  possession  of  knowledge  in  an  art,  and  the  possession  of  good  taste  in 
that  art.  Many  gardeners  are  competent  to  design  a  kitchen-garden  or  a 
pleasure-ground,  and  to  deUneate  their  ideas  for  that  purpose  on  paper; 
but  it  does  not  follow  from  this  that  they  possess  a  ciuthrated  or  refined 
taste  in  this  branch  of  their  profession. 

As  a  practical  maxim  it  may  be  affirmed,  that  to  possess  good  taste  in 
the  productions  of  any  art  is,  to  be  able  to  form  a  jud^oit  or  opmion  con^ 
cerning  them  in  harmony  with  that  of  the  most  enlightened  mmds.  For 
this  purpose  a  great  many  objects  of  art  must  be  seen  and  compared.  But 
as,  from  the  temporary  duration  of  trees  and  other  materials  in  use  bv  the 
landscape-eardener,  no  less  than  from  geographical  distance,  the  actual  pro- 
ductions of  different  ages  and  countries  cannot  be  compered  together,  we 
must  of  necessity  content  ourselves  with  comparing  delineations  of  them. 
Such  a  collection  of  delineations  it  has  not  hitnerto  been  within  the  power 
of  the  practical  gardener  to  compare ;  and  it  is  the  intention  of  the  present 
work  to  supply  this  desideratum. 

By  studying  and  carefiilly  copying  and  comparing  the  collection  of 
examples  which  we  shall  present,  in  connection  with  reading  and  reflecting 
on  what  has  been  written  on  the  subject  of  gardening,  as  an  art  of  desip^, 
by  6.  Mason,  Wheatiy,  Price,  Allison,  and  others,  (tiie  essence  of  which 
we  shall  embody  in  our  Encyclop€Bdia  ofLandtcape-Garden^  the  youi^ 
gardener  may  hencefor^  effect  by  selNinstruction  what  it  was  not  m  his 
power  to  do  before,  he  poay  render  himself  master  of  the  highest  branch  of 
his  profession. 

As  the  descriptions  accompanying  the  plans  will  be  translated  mto  the 
French  and  German  languages,  some  good  will  be  effected  by  them  in  the 
way  of  facilitating  tiie  intercourse  between  the  gardeners  of  Continental 
Europe  and  those  of  Britain,  Am^ica,  and  Australia;  more  especially  as 
few  of  the  technical  terms  of  gardening  are  to  be  found  either  m  German 
French,  or  English  dictionaries. 

Part  L  for  October,  contaUu 

I.  Elemerdary  Detaik  of  Pictorial  Map-Drawing.  This  sheet  is  published 
as  a  separate  work  (p.  580. ) ;  and  therefore  those  purchasers  of  the  Ulu^ 
trations  who  do  not  intena  to  copy  the  elementary  plate  with  a  view  to 
improve  themselves  in  drawing,  may  content  themselves  with  the  in^pres- 
sion  they  will  find  here.  But  whoever  wishes  to  make  use  of  the  plate  of 
Elementary  Detaili  as  a  drawing-book,  should  purchase  it  apart ;  for,  to  be 
copied  properly,  it  requires  to  be  rolled  up,  which  would  spoil  the  sheet  as 
a  part  of  the  present  work. 

II.  Graphic  Arrangement  of  an  Arboretum  in  one  extended  Line  alongnde 
Vol.  VI.  —  No.  28.  p  p 
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of  a  Walk.  The  object  of  this  plate  is  to  assist  gardeners  in  arransing 
trees  and  shrubs,  according  to  the  Natural  System,  in  shrubberies  or  pleap 
'Sur&>ground8.  Every  tree  and  shrub  may  be  here  said  to  be  laid  down  to 
a  scale  according  to  the  height  it  will  grow,  and  the  breadth  it  will  occupy, 
:on  an  average  of  circumstances.  The  evergreen  proportion  of  each  order 
is  distinctly  marked,  as  are  those  plants  which  are  climbers,  twiners,  trailers, 
or  creepers.  A  list  of  the  orders  and  tribes,  containing  all  the  trees  or 
shrubs  that  will  endure  the  open  air  in  Great  Britain,  is  given ;  the  number 
of  species  (their  names  can  be  got  from  the  Horttu  JBritdnnicus),  classed 
according  to  theur  heights,  and  each  class  arranged  &s  deciduous  and  ever- 
green. The  climbers,  twiners,  trailers,  and  creepers  are  also  classed  by  them- 
selves. 

III.  and  IV.  Design  for  laying  out  100  Acres  as  a  Villa  Residence,  By 
Joshua  Major,  Landscape-Gardener,  Knowstrop,  near  Leeds.  ^  The  first  of 
these  plates  is  the  workuig  plan  of  a  very  ingeniously  devised  Mesimi  in  the 
modem  style  of  landscape-gardening.  The  second  is  a  yertical  profile, 
showing  the  general  effect.  Both  plans  well  deserve  the  study  of  the 
•  practic^  gardener  and  the  amateur.  For  the  conditions  on  which  this 
work  will  be  published,  and  other  particulars,  we  refer  to  the  advertising 
sheet.  We  have  risked  the  publication  on  our  own  account,  and  do  not 
intend  advertising  it  any  where,  except  in  this  Magazine  and  that  of  Na- 
tural History, 

jAndley,John,  F.R.S.  L.6.  and  G.S.,  &c..  Professor  of  Botany  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  London :  An  Outline  of  the  first  Principles  of  Botany. 
London.  18mo,  pp.  106. 

The  elements  of  botany  are  here  laid  down  in  543  propositions,  which 
-form  the  basis  of  Mr.  Lindley's  lectures  in  the  University  of  London.  No 
person  can  be  considered  a  botanist  who  is  unacquainted  with  the  nature 
of  the  evidence  upon  which  such  of  these  pr<^o8itions  as  are  indisputable 
are  founded ;  or  by  which  it  is  supposed  that  others  which  are  less  certain 
can  be  disproved.  Acquiring  this  Kind  of  knowledge  constitutes  the  study 
of  v^etable  comparative  anatomy,  or  organography ;  a  curious  and  inte- 
resting subject,  upon  which  systematic  botany  entirety  depends."  To  enable 
the  r^er  to  become  acquainted  with  the  evidence,"  he  is  referred  to 
•  DecandoUe's  Organoffrapfae  Vegetale,  from  which  chiefly  the  **  outline is 

abridged,  or  to  Link's  Elcmenia  Philosophice  Botdmcce,  This  is  a  most 
excellent  little  work,  which  every  gardener  ought  to  purchase  and  study  as 
a  preparation  for  Professor  LincUey's  Introduction  to  the  Jussieuean  System, 
just  published  at  I2s.  The  only  objection  we  have  to  ^  An  Outline"  is 
the  price,  which  ought  not  to  have  exceeded  Is, 

.Loudon^s  H6rtus  Britinnicus :  A  Catalogue  of  all  the  Plants  indigenous, 

.  cultivated  in,  or  introduced  to  Britain.  Part  I.  The  Linnean  Arrangfr* 
ment,  in  which  nearly  30,000  Species  are  enumerated,  with  the  Syste- 

;  matic  Name  and  Authority,  Accentuation,  Derivation  of  Geno-ic  Names, 
literal  English  of  Specific  Names,  Synonymes  Systematic  and  English  of 
both  Genera  and  Species,  Habit,  llabitation  in  the  Garden,  indigenous 

.  Habitation,  popular  Character,  Height,  Time  of  flowering.  Colour  of  the 
Flower,  Mode  of  Propagation,  Soil,  Native  Country,  Year  of  Introduc- 
tion, and  Reference  to  Figures;  preceded  by  an  Introduction  to  the 
Linnean  System.  Part  II.  The  Jussieuean  Arrangement,  of  nearly  4000 
Genera,  with  an  Introduction  to  the  Natural  System,  and  a  General  De- 
scription and  History  of  each  Order.  Edited  by  J.  C.  Loudon,  F.L.,  H., 
6.,  and  Z.8.    London.    8vo.   1/.  1*. 

Having  reviewed  a  work  bearing  the  above  ,  title  in  our  First  Volume 
.(p.  434.),  it  may  here  be  necessary  to  state  the  reason  why  that  work  never 
appeared.    It  is  simply  this,  that,  in  preparing  .the  appendix  for  it,  it  wa» 
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found  that  the  latter  would  be  almost  as  bulky  as  the  body  of  the  work. 
Rather  than  submit  such  a  work  to  the  public,  the  editor  proposed  to  the 
proprietors,  that,  if  they  would  consent  to  sustain  the  loss  of  breaking  up 
the  stereotype  plates  of  the  first  edition,  he  would  superintend  a  new  edi- 
tion gratuitously.  Mr.  George  Don  undertook  the  Linnean  Arrangement  of 
this  improved  edition,  at  a  price  far  below  its  value;  and  Professor  Lindley 
and  Dr.  Greville  gave  their  services  gratis.  In  reflecting  how  the  most 
could  be  made  of  a  new  edition,  the  happy  idea  occurred  to  the  editor  of 
giving  literal  translations  of  the  specific  names,  and  the  etj'mologies  of  the 
generic  names.  From  this  improvement  alone  an  interest  is  given  to  the 
science  of  botany  that  ordinary  botanists  could  scarcely  have  imagined. 
Those  scientific  names  hitherto  of  unknown  meaning  to  all  who  were  not 
olassical  scholars,  or  profound  botanical  students,  will  henceforth  present 
to  the  mind  of  the  humblest  English  reader  a  biogrq>hy  or  a  historj^,  and 
often  both.  It  would  be  affectation  in  us  to  deny  that  we  think  tms  cir- 
cumstance and  others  render  our  catalogue  one  of  the  most  important 
presents  bflfaecto  made  to  the  practical  gardener. 

We  are  happy,  notwkhatandmg  the  immense  sacrifice  of  time  and  labour 
which  it  has  cost  us,  to  have  been  the  means  of  placing*such  a  work  within 
their  reach.  Without  meaning  to  depreciate  any  other  catalogue  whatever, 
we  certainly  consider  this  one  by  far  the  most  perfect  work  of  the  kind ;  and 
the  gardener  who  does  not  possess  it  can  never  pretend  to  much  either  in 
the  way  of  scientific  or  practical  botany.  The  JIatural  Arrangement  alone 
is  worth  the  price  of  the  work.  We  have  given  our  reasons  (\o\.  1.  p.  435.) 
for  giving  the  species  under  the  Linnean  Arrangement  rattier  thsgi  under 
the  Jussieuean :  to  these  reasons  we  still  adhere ;  but,  fortunately  for  such 
as  may  differ  fi'om  us  in  opinion  on  this  point,  there  is  the  Hortus  Britan-' 
nictts  of  Mr.  Sweet,  the  second  edition  of  which  will  be  ready  by  the  time 
this  notice  is  published,  in  which  the  species  are  given  under  the  Jussieuean 
siystem.  These  two  catalogues  do  not  at  all  interfere  with  each  other ;  and 
whoever  can  afford  it  ought  to  possess  them  both.  The  following  extracts 
from  our  preface  indicate  the  principal  points  of  difference  between  the 
books : — 

*  **  Short  introductions  are  given  [in  Loudon's  Hortus  Britanmctts]  to  the 
Linnean  and  Jussieuean  systems,  illustrated  by  engravings ;  and  this  circum- 
stance, together  with  the  imp|ortant  one  of  all,  the  specific  names  being 
literally  translated,  will,  by  giving  the  meaning  of  almost  all  the  terms  used 
in  botanical  description,  in  a  great  measure  supersede  the  necessity  of  a 
grammar  of  botany  to  die  young  gardener.  The  literal  translation  pf  the 
specific  names  may  be  considered  as,  to  a  certain  extent,  teaching  him  the 
Latin  language ;  and  the  etymologies  of  the  generic  names  will  ^ve  him  the 
meaning  of  an  immense  number  of  Greek  words.  The  species  of  every 
genus,  where  numerous,  are  subdivided  into  sections  and  subsections, 
which  are  shortly  defined  by  specific  characters ;  and  so  copious  are  the 
descriptive  particulars  after  each  species,  that  we  will  venture  to  assert  that, 
the  genus  to  which  any  plant  belongs  being  known,  the  specific  name,  in  a 
majority  of  cases,  may  be  discovered  by  this  catalogue  without  the  aid  of  a 
&pecie$  Plantdrmi. 

.  **  In  the  popular  descriptions  of  the  Natural  Orders,  the  medicinal  proper- 
ties and  economical  uses  are  slightly  noticed ;  and  the  soil,  propagation,  and 
general  treatment  of  the  different  groups  indicated ;  so  that  this  part  of  the 
work,  in  our  opinion  the  most  valuable  collection  of  botanical  facts  that  has 
ever  been  brought  into  so  small  a  space,  may  be  considered  an  epitome  of 
the  history,  uses,  and  culture  of  the  whole  vegetable  kingdom.  Whoever 
has  a  sufficient  theoretical  and  practical  knowledge  of  plants  and  of  vege* 
table  culture  to  generalise  on  these  subjects,  will  find,  in  this  Natural 
Arrangement,  the  rudiments  of  every  thing  that  can  be  said  or  written  on 
botany,  gardening,  and  agriculture. 
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^  The  literal  translation  of  the  specific  names,  the  derivations  of  the 
generic  names,  the  indications  of  derivations,  and,  above  all,  the  general 
descriptions  of  the  Natural  Orders,  will,  the  editor  confidently  expects,  be 
found  not  only  of  great  value  in  determining  the  names  of  plants,  aiid  in 
recognising  them  at  sight,  both  individually  and  in  masses ;  but  in  assisting 
the  botanical  and  practical  ^dener  to  acquire  some  knowledge  of'  thdr 
structure,  physiology,  analog;ies,  affinities,  properties,  uses,  and  culture." 

We  can  state  all  these  things  respecting  this  work  with  the  more  confi- 
dence, since  the  principal  Is^ur  and  merit  belong*  to  George  Don  and 
Alexander  Rowan,  and  since  we  have  not,  nor  can  we  possibly  ever  have, 
the  slightest  pecuniary  interest  in  its  sale. 

Loudon,  J,  C, :  Elementary  Details  of  Pictorial  Map-Drawing,  in  154  Les- 
sons, printed  on  One  Sheet,  and  explained  in  English,  French,  and  Ger-* 
man,  for  the  Use  of  British  and  Continental  Woncing  Gardeners.  Lon- 
don, Longman  and  Co.,  and  G.  Charlwood ;  and  Treuttel  and  Wurtz 
in  London,  Paris,  and  Strasburgh.  Price  to  Gardeners,  St.;  retail 
price,  3s,  6d, 

The  purpose  of  this  work  is  to  show  the  young  gardeiter  and  amateur  in 
what  manner  the  different  objects  which  occur  in  landscape  and  garden 
scenery,  and  especially  ground,  rocks,  trees,  water,  and  builcungs,  are  repre- 
sented in  maps  and  plans  for  laying  out  and  improving  landed  property'. 
The  young  gardener,  by  copying  them  with  a  black-lead  pencil,  or  smiply 
with  pen  and  ink,  will  teacn  hunself  to  draw  every  object  in  die  field  or 
garden  that  can  be  required  of  him,  in  the  way  of  laying  out  parks  or  plea- 
Bure-grodnds,  or  planning  wdens. 

We  strongly  recommend  this  work  to  every  young  ^dener  who  is  ambi- 
tious of  drawmg  plans  neatly  and  on  scientific  principles.  It  is  unique  in 
its  kind ;  and  we  can  truly  say,  that,  if  we  had  met  with  such  a  work  thirty 
years  ago,  it  would  have  saved  us  a  cood  deal  of  time,  some  money,  and  a 
great  many  blunders.  Whoever  looks  at  the  work,  and  at  the  price,  will 
see  that,  though  we  expect  to  be  paid  what  we  have  been  out  of  p<>cket,  yet 
that  we  can  never  expect  profit.  Had  not  M.  Hertz,  one  of  the  cleverest 
young  Germans  that  we  know,  volunteered  the  drawing,  we  must  have 
charged  five  shillings  instead  of  three. 

Weld,  Isaac,  Esq.,  one  of  the  Secretaries  of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society,  and 
Member  of  the  Royal  Lish  Academy :  An  Essay  on  Evergreen  Oaks 
(Qu^rcus  riex),  originally  published  m  Trans.  Roy.  Dub.  S(k.  Dublin. 
8vo. 

Mr.  Weld's  remarks  on  the  evergreen  oak  are  valuable,  as  they  may 
induce  planters  to  give  that  tree  a  place  among  forest  trees  more  generally 
than  it  nas  hitherto  been  the  fashion  to  do.  The  timber  is  desoibed  as 
being  remarkably  solid  and  durable ;  and  this  valuable  quality  is  ascribed  to 
its  slow  growth,  Evelyn  was,  it  seems,  a  strenuous  advocate  for  the  Plex. ; 
and  it  is  probable  that,  on  his  recommendation,  the  park  of  Harefield  Place 
in  Middlesex,  the  seat  of  Sir  George  Cook,  was  planted  tdmost  entirely  widi 
this  kind  of  tree.  From  the  appearance  of  these  plantations  they  cannot 
have  stood  less  than  a  century ;  but  are  far  from  being  so  ornamental  as  it 
might  be  expected  woods  of  evergreens  would  be :  the  leaves  are  liable  to 
be  tarnished,  as  well  by  the  summer's  sim  as  by  the  winter's  fi*ost.  Their 
outline  is  lumpish  and  heavy,  without  b&ne  picturesaue ;  and  at  no  season 
of  the  year  are  they  ever  so  interesting  to  the  eye  as  the  cedars  of  Lebanon, 
or  even  the  Scotch  pines  which  are  sprinkled  amongst  them.  The  timber, 
nevertheless,  may  be  very  usefiil  to  the  turner  and  machine-maker,  and  on 
this  account  the  tree  deserves  cultivation.  The  largest  specimen  in  England 
is  at  Col.  Brereton's,  near  Chichester.  —  J.M, 

M'Intosk,  Charles,  C.M.C.H.8.,  Head  Gardener  to  His  Royal  Hi^ness 
Prince  Leopold  at  Claremont,  and  Author  of  the    Practical  Gardener 
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and  Modern  Hordculturist : "  Flora  and  Pomona,  or  British  Fruit  and 
Flower-Oarden ;  containing  Descriptions  of  the  most  valuable  and  inte- 
resting Flowers  and  Fruits  cultivated  in  the  Gardens  of  Great  firitain, 
with  Figures  drawn  and  coloured  after  Nature ;  accompanied  by  a  con- 
cise Analysis  of  their  botanical  and  pomolo^cal  Character,  their  Nature, 
and  Mode  of  Culture ;  including  a  Definition  of  the  Technical  Terms 
used  in  the  Science  of  Botany,  with  familiar  Instructions  for  the  Draw- 
'  ing  and  Colouring  of  Fruits  and  Flowers.  London.  4to  and  8vo.  Price 
Is.  6d,  and  2t,  6d. ;  or  coloured,  2s.  and  3s. 

The  object  of  the  present  work  seems  to  be  to  promote  a  taste  for 
botany  and  gardening  among  amateurs ;  and  those  who  have  hitherto  been 
accustomed  to  look  at  plants  in  gardens  in  a  cursory  and  unscientific  man- 
ner. It  contains  **  a  concise  though  luminous  descnption  of  the  origin,  the 
botanical  and  pomological  character  of  each  firuit  and  flower,  the  period  of 
their  introduction  into  this  country,  with  other  general  and  useful  observ- 
ations on  their  nature  and  mode  of  culture,  it  is  intended  to  give  a  defini- 
tion of  the  scientific  terms  which  may  be  used  in  their  description."  An 

ori^;inal  feature"  in  this  work  is,  instructions,  on  easy  and  scientific 
principles,  for  drawing  and  colouring  fi*uits  and  flowers,  including  the 
requisite  directions  for  properly  mixing  the  colours,  and  other  minutiae." 
Such  are  the  very  laudable  objects  of  this  work ;  and  it  remains  only  to 
examine  how  far  they  have  been  attained.  After  looking  over  the  first  nine 
parts,  it  gives  us  much  pleasure  to  state  that  the  descriptions  and  remarks 
are  well  calculated  to  promote  the  end  in  view :  they  are  scientific,  and, 
under  the  direction  of  so  distinguished  a  gardener  as  Mr.  M'Intosh,  and  so 
excellent  an  artist  as  Mr.  Smith,  it  is  almost  needless  to  add,  they  are  prac- 
tical. The  work  is  rather  too  expensive  for  a  voung  gardener ;  neverthe- 
less, we  would  recommend  diose  of  this  class  who  can  afibrd  it  to  purchase 
one  or  two  coloured  parts,  as  a  drawing-book,  for  the  sake  of  the  instruc- 
tions which  are  given  at  the  end  of  each  part  for  drawing  and  colouring 
the  flowers  and  fruits  contained  in  it.  Parts  L  and  ii.,  for  example,  con- 
tain Cactus  Jenkinsdnn,  Calceolaria  cor^bosa  (improperly  printed  on  the 
plate  with  a  capital  C :  capitals  in  specific  names  being  limited,  with  regard 
to  adjectives,  to  such  as  are  deriveafi*om  names  of  persons).  Green-fleshed 
Melon,  Noblesse  Peach,  Morello  Cherry,  and  Gloxinia  caulescens  (misspelt 
on  the  plate  caulessens).  The  colouring  of  the  figures  b  not  altogether  so 
well  as  might  be  expected  from  die  supenntendence  of  Mr.  Smith ;  but  still 
the  objects  are  good  resemblances  of  nature,  every  one  of  them  being  taken 
^  from  the  subject  itself,  in  its  highest  perfection."  On  the  whole,  we  can 
safely  recommend  the  work  both  to  the  scientific  and  practical  reader ;  and, 
as  we  understand  it  has  a  verv  considerable  sale,  we  have  pleasure  in  reflects 
ing  that  it  will  do  much  good.  Every  one  ou|^t  to  acquire  some  knowledge 
of  gardening,  agriculture,  and  natural  history ;  because,  though  they  may 
never  have  a  garden  of  their  own,  this  knowledge  will  greatly  enhance  their 
enjoyments  wnen  looking  at  the  gardens  and  farms  of  others,  or  tcavelliqg 
generallv  in  the  country.  To  promote  the  same  object,  we  recommend 
Mr.  M'Intosh  to  introduce  occasionally  notices  respecting  the  insects, 
worms,  birds,  &c.,  which  infest  finuits  and  flowers ;  and  it  would  be  easy  to 
g^ve  coloured  figures  of  such  small  objects  on  the  same  plate  with  the  miit 
or  flower,  in  the  manner  of  Mr.  Curtis.  The  value  of  the  work  would  be 
doubled  by  something  of  this  kind.  As  it  is,  however,  we  strongly  recom- 
mend it  to  all  who  can  afford  the  expense.  To  all  those  who  are  person- 
ally acquunted  with  Mr.  M'Intosh,  or  have  had  an  opportunity  or  seeing 
the  high  order  and  keeping  of  every  thing  under  his  care  at  Claremont,  the 
excellent  crops  in  the  kitchen-garden,  and  the  great  improvements  he  is 
making  in  the  shrubbery  and  pleasure-ground,  what  we  have  said  of  this 
book,  or  shall  say  of  any  other  which  may  be  entirely  under  his  control, 
will  be  superfluous. 
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Catalogue  of  Flowers,  Roots,  Plants,  Spc.,  sold  by  Henry  Groom,  Florist,  at 
Walworth,  near  London.    1B30.  18mo. 

We  notice  this  trifle  for  the  sake  of  stating  that  the  list  of  ranunculuses 
is  yety  well  arranged  in  the  manner  of  Tyso  and  Woollard,  noticed  in  our 
last  mimber.  (p.  473.) 

Mangold  Wurzel  [erroneously  spelled  Mangel  Wurtzel] :  Report  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Doncaster  Agricultural  Association  on  the  Adyan- 
tages  of  Mangold  Wurzel  as  a  Fmlow  Crop.  Founded  on  Returns  re- 
ceived in  Answer  to  the  Queriesissued  by  the  Committee.  London,  1830. 
Pamph.  8vo,  pp.  7. 

**  The  advantages  of  mangold  wurzel  are  these :  —  It  is  more  sure  to 
plant,  bein^  va7  little  liable  to  the  fly  or  grub;. it  will  produce  more 
weight ;  it  is  on  the  land  earlier ;  it  is  useful  as  a  change  of  fallow  crop, 
when  the  land  is  tired  of  turnips ;  it  will  grow  on  land  where  turnips  can- 
not be  raised ;  it  is  better  spring  food.  Chi  the  other  hand,  in  favour  of 
Swedish  turnips,  it  may  be  said,  that  the  weeding  and  singling  out  are  less 
expensive;  there  is  rather  more  time  for  fallowing  in  the  spnne;  the  suc- 
ceeding crop  is  better  than  afVer  mangold  wurzel.  Perhaps  cattle  feed  best 
on  Swedish  turnips  when  they  are  used  alone.  It  must,  however,  be 
remarked,  that  th^ese  last  two  evidences  in  favour  of  Swedish  turnips  are 
not  fully  proved,  and  only  partially  supported.  In  conclusion,  perhaps 
two  observations  may  be  ot*  use.  First,  That  the  very  early  season  at 
which  mangold  wurzel  should  be  sown,  renders  it  highly  expedient  that 
the  land  should  be  made  as  clean  as  possible  in  the  autumn,  so  that  a  few 
days  in  the  spring  may  be  sufficient  to  get  it  into  a  proper  state  for  the 
reception  of  tne  seed.  Secondly,  That  wet  seasons  do  not  suit  mangold 
wurzel  so  well  as  dry;  and,  consequently,  for  the  last  two  years,  the 
Swedish  turnips  have  been  the  more  valuable  crop  of  ^e  two." 


Art.  III.   Literary  Notices. 

The  Genera  and  Species  of  Orchideous  Plants.  By  John  Lindley,  £s^. 
F.R.S.  &c.  Part  I.,  Malaxideae,  8vo,  Is.,  is  in  an  advanced  state.  This 
work  will  consist  of  about  five  parts. 

The  Introduction  to  the  Natural  Orders,  by  the  same  author,  is  just  pub- 
lished in  1  vol.  8vo.    Price  \2s. 

Arboretum  Britdnmcum;  or,  the  Description,  History,  Native  Country  and 
Habitation,  Uses,  Cultivation,  Botanical  Fimires,  and  characteristic  Out- 
.lines  of  all  the  Trees  and  Shrubs  which  will  endure  the  open  air  in  Great 
Britain.  In  1  vol.  8vo.  Edited  by  J.  C.  Loudon.  This  work  is  in  pre- 
paration by  competent  persons,  under  our  p;uidance  and  inspection,  and  it 
will  be  -brought  out  as  early  as  possible,  m  order  to  cooperate  vdth  our 
Illustrations  df  Landscape^Gardemng,  &c.  (see  p.  576.),  in  promoting  the 
difiusipn  of  a  greater  variety  of  trees  in  our  useful  and  ornamental  planta- 
tions and  pleasure-grounds.  Besides  botanical  figures  of  the  pnncqml 
species,  skeleton  outiines  will  be  given  of  the  general  shape  and  cnaracter 
of  the  tree  at  different  ages.  In  short,  though  me  work  will  be  highly  con- 
densed, so  as  to  be  sold  cheap,  yet  the  subject  of  hardy  trees  will  be 
exhausted. 

An  Encyclopcedia  of  Essential  Knowledge  for  Women  of  all  ranks,  formlog 
a  comprehensive  system  of  female  education  in  the  most  extensive  sense  <m 
the  expression ;  preceded  by  a  general  history  of  female  education  in  all 
ages  and  countries.  This  work,  which  will  appear  m  separate  volumes,  is  in 
.preparation  by  a  fidly  competeiit  and  well  known  authoress. 


PART  IIL 

MISCELLANEOUS  INTELLIGENCE- 


Art.  L    General  Notices. 

Description  of  a  Rattery  invented  hy  the  late  Mr.  Robert  Paul  of  Starston, 
Norfolk, —  My  dear  Sir,  You  were  pleased  to  express  yourself  so  well 
satisfied  with  a  recent  notice  of  an  article  by  me  on  Ratcatching  (see 
Country  Times,  No.  18.),  that  I  am  willing  to  hope  a  more  detailed  account 
of  the  plan  therein  alluded  to  may  not  be  unaccentable  to  you.  I  shall 
endeavour  to  illustrate  my  meaning  by  appropriate  sketches;  which, though 
not  so  satis&ctory  as  I  could  wish  (haying  been  merely  given  from  me- 
mofy),  will,  I  trust,  enable  you  the  better  to  understand  my  description. 

Tins  "  Rattery**  was,  as  I  have  elsewhere  stated,  invented  by  my  late 
excellent  friend  Robert  Paul  of  Starston,  in  Norfolk.  He  bestowed  much 
labour  and  time  to  bring  it  to  perfection ;  and,  though  living  in  a  situation 
peculiarly  favourable  for  encouraging  the  breed  of  rats,  used  to  boast  that 
ne  had  conipletely  subdued  them.  In  fact,  I  have  heard  him  sa^  that  he 
offered  a  reward  to  any  one  who  would  bring  rats  on  his  premises ;  and 
that  having  marked  and  turned  oiff  one  particular  pair,  he  betted  a  wager 
that  he  should  soon  catch  them  both ;  which,  in  the  course  of  a  very  few 
days,  he  did.  He  selected,  as  the  site  of  his  rattery,  some  outhouse  wb^ere 
rats  were  known  to  frequent,  and  which  he  could  lock  up,  and  keep  sacred 
to  his  own  devices  and  operations.  Here  he  fixed  his  trap,  the  construc- 
tion of  which  will  be  best  understood  by  referring  to  the  accompanying 
sketches,  {figs.  111,  112.)  This  spot  he  endeavoured  to  make  as  mviting 
and  comfortable  to  the  animals  as  possible ;  for  which  purpose  he  placed 
fiiggots,  loose  wood,  and  even  straw,  with  an  occasional  wheat  sheaf,  on 
and  about  the  trap.  His  plan  was,  to  render  the  trough  (/)  a  complete 
thoroughfare ;  for  which  puipose  the  trap  or  falling  bottom  {g^  was,  for 
several  days,  secured  by  a  pin,  and  the  end  (m)  used  as  a  feeSin^  place. 
After  the  ratd  had  got  accustomed  to  the  spot,  and  passed  the  brieve  with 
confidence,  he  took  out  the  pin  which  secured  it,  and  every  rat  that, 
attempted  to  pass  thereafter  was  taken  prisoner.  I  should  here  observe, 
that  great  care  is  necessary  in  the  construction  of  this  part  of  the  trap. 
It  b  not  enough  that  the  floor  give  way  under  the  rat,  and  be  merely 
brought  back  into  its  place  again  b^  the  balance  weight  at  the-end  of.  the 
bridge  (K),  One  rat  might  be  accidentally  bo  caught,  but  you  would  not 
catch  a  second.  They  are,  as  is  well  known,  remarkably  cunning  and  sus- 
picious in  their  dispositions ;  and  are  in  the  habit  of  trying  the  bridge  with 
their  forefeet,  in  order  to  ascertain  its  soundness,  previously  to  adventuring 
the  weight  of  their  bodies  thereon.*  It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  unless 
the  bridge  is  sufficiently  fastened  to  enable  the  rat  to  make  this  trial,,  the 


*  The  same  precaution  is  said  to  be  used  by  elephants  in  regard  to  tem-  ■ 
porary  bridges,  over  which  they  have  to  pass.    They  will  sound  them  with 
their  trunks  as  far  as  they  can  reach;  and  if,  in  their  judgments,  they  are  ^ 
not  sufficiently  spcure,  it  is  perfectly  nseless  to  try  to  get  Uiem  over.        ^  ^ 
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Th«  Mne  letlen  wfer 
tofltcborthellfttiw^ 

«ith  Cb«  tub  ^ 

OOQ). 

•.LmsltiidlMlfectlon 

C  BMaefB   view  of 

longitudiiud  MCtioa 
orcnpk. 

b,  Foriom  Hope. 
CbSkNigfaoTDeipoiid. 

r,  GrouDd  levid. 

/,  Pipe  of  brick  or  tile. 

f  ,  Falling  ioor,  or  bot. 
torn  or  trap. 

k.  The  weighted  end 
of  the  All,  to  bring 
it  back  into  its  place. 

i.  The  end  of  the  fiill, 
that  giveaway  under 
therau 


I,  Trough,  or  thorough- 
fare,  in  which  the 
trap  (a)  iijilaced. 

in.  The  feeding  end  of 
the  trough. 

!|\^  m  The  end  at  which 
v>f      the  rat«  enter. 


o.  Loom  wood,  to 
•ore  both  as  a  cover 
and  a  road  into  the 
train 


IS  A  slip  of  wood,  to 
which  the  mts  ming 
e/and 


flrom  the  pipe> 
which  gives  wa/  un. 
der  them,  and  leU 
them  into  the  water 


trap  will  be  no  trap  to  them ;  and  vet  the  catch  or  fastening  should  not  be 
so  stiff  but  that  it  will  sufler  the  brid^  to  give  way  under  their  weight 
when  once  upon  it.  I  cannot  show  this  catch  in  my  sketches;  thejjr  are  so 
small,  but  (emarginff  the  scale^  it  is,  when  the  l^dge  is  viewed  sideways, 
somethmg  like  the  following  sketch.  (Jig.  1 12.)  g  is  the  bridee  or  &11  of 
wood  tipped  with  thin  sheet  iron  at  the  end  (i),  which  wohls  into  the 
catch  (r).   This  catch  should  be  sufficiently  raiiK  to  bear  the  trial  already 
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,  spoken  of;  and  yet  not  so 
rank  but  that  it  sufier  tfad 
Ji>  bridge  to  fall  when  wanted 
V  ^as  shown  by  the  dotted 
lines  n).  It  is  thought  back 
by  the  wdght  (A),and  moves 
on  piyots  at  #. 

The  beauty  of  this  trap 
Is,  that,  when  once  set,  and 
the  catch  (r)  re^^ulated  to 
its  pnmer  pitch,  it  requires 
no  further  trouble.  One  is 
sufficient  for  the  whole  pr&* 
mises.  The  great  object  is,  to  give  them  dme  enough  to  get  acquainted 
with  it;'  for  which  purpose  every  thins  should  be  done  to  attract  themi 
to  the  spot,  and  to  make  them  feel  themselves  at  home.  A  little  pale 
malt,  slididy  tinctured  with,  oil  of  caraway,  will  prove  to  be  the  most 
fnvitjngmsh  you  can  set  before  them;  and  it  will  be  well  to  bear  in  min^ 
diat  BO  part  of  ^e  trap,  not  even  the  straw  or  the  wood  by  which  it  is 
surrounded,  ought  to  be  touched  by  the  naked  hand  without  first  rublMng 
the  skin  with  a  portion  of  the  oil  of  caraway.  Do  not  scatter  the  malt 
upon  the  bridge  (g),  but  spread  it  carelessly,  as  it  were,  about  the  feeding 
end  of  tlie  trough  (m).  It  wiU  thus  be  in  sight  firom  die  other  end  (n); 
and,  to  get  it|  Uie  rats  must  pass  the  brid^  (g);  for  it  will  be  seen  at 
JSg.  2.  that  the  entrance  to  the  trap  is  now  .(by  means  of  the  wood  piled 
up)  at  the  end  of  the  trough  (n),  although  at  first  it  had  an  entrance  at 
each  end,  and  was,  as  I  mtve  stated,  a  complete  thoroughfare.  Indeed, 
some  Imve  them  on  this  plan  still;  havinc  no  particular  feedine  place,  and 
trustmg  entirely  to  time  and  chance  for  wnat  tney  mav  catch ;  having  first 
taken  pains  to  make  the  trap  a  run,  and  the  place  itsdf  a  harbour  for  rats. 
I  do  not  know  that  it  is  requisite  for  me  to  add  many  more  words*  The 
drawings  sufficiently  explain  the  principle;  and  as  to  dimenaions,  those  can 
be  determined  b^  the  projector,  and  must,  in  some  degree,  depend  on  the 
size  and  conveiuence  of  the  building  to  which  the  rattery  is  attached:  The 
trap  itself  should  not  be  above  3  or  4  inches  wide,  and  12  or  15  inches 
long;  in  order  to  allow  plenty  of  room  for  the  fall  of  a  large  rat*  The 
forlorn  hope"  into  which  ne  dropped  firom  **  doubting  castle,'*— for,  you  will 
observe,  my  firiend  had  the  Pilgrhn't  Progreu  in  his  eye  when  he  was  thus 
labouriiiff  to  entrap  sinners,— the  forlorn  hope,"  I  say,  should  be  suffi- 
ciently deep  to  prevent  the  rat  firom  making  any  attempt  to  reach  the 
bottom  of  the  trap  (g);  for  which  purpose  it  should  be  or  a  conical  form, 
and  perfectly  smooth  mside.  Once  in  ''the  forlorn  hope,"  therefore,  he 
has  no  means  of  egress  but  bv  the  pipe  or  drain  (/),  the  length  of  which 
is  immatorial,  and  which  conducts  to  a  tub  or  cistern  of  water  called,  not 
inaptly,  "  the  sloujgh  of  de^nd."  Against  the  side  of  this  tub  is  fixed  a 
fUap  (p),  upon  which,  as  the  only  chance  of  eatxpe^  the  rat  jumps  fit)m  the 
mouth  of  we  ppe  (/).  It  gives  way  under  him,  as  shown  by  the  dotted 
line,  and  he  soon  ends  his  career  in   the  slough  of  despond." 

It  will  be  observed,  that  the  operation  of  this  trap  is  so  silent,  and  yet 
so  effectual,  that  hundreds  may  be  caught  in  quick  succession  wkhout  any 
alarm  being  given  to  the  remainder;  for  it  appears  that  they  continue  but 
a  very  short  time  in  "  the  forlorn  hope,"  leaving  it  almost  immediatdv 
for  "  the  slough  of  despond ;".  their  immersion  in  which  (it  being  at  such 
a  distance  fix>m  the  tnpy  is  unattended  with  any  noise :  whereas,  had  the 
water  been  immediately  under  the  fidl  (^),  each  rat  would  have  occasioned 
more  or  less  of  disturbance,  and  thus  have  intimidated  many.  Besides,  the 
mere  examination  of  the  cistern,  and  taking^  out  the  captured,  would  have 
been  a  constant  source  of  annoyance ;  whereas,  in  its  present  ntuation,  it 
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may  be  ex^unined  every  day  without  in  the  least-  interfering  with  the 


f  have  thus  hastily  put  togedier  the  above  {particulars,  which,  if  thoi^t 
worthy  a  place  in  the  Gardener's  Magazine,  are  quite  at  your  service. 
fore  I  conclude,  however,  I  will  just  observe,  that  my  friend  had  a  mouse- 
trap on  the  same  principle,  only  on  a  smaller  scale,  and  of  lighter  materials, 
which  answered  extremely  >well.  The  mice  dropped  throi^^the  trap  into 
a  little  cistern  of  water  beneath.  I  am,  my  dear  &c.  —  S.  Taylor. 
Country  Tmet  Office^  139.  Fleet  Street^  May  20. 

The  rapid  Generation  of  Insects,  ^c. — Sir,  I  take  the  Uberty  of  submitting 
to  you  an  idea  which  hi»  struck  me  upon  the  subject  of  the  very  rapid  ge- 
neration of  insects  in  the  spring,  otherwise  called  blight ;  and  partiCuuirly  of 
those  insects  called  A'^phidos.  It  is  wdl  known,  that  in  a  few  days,  or  even 
hours,  after  a  certain  state  of  atoaosphere  has  prevailed  in  the  ^ring,  th^ 
hop,  oak,  and  various  other  plants,  are  covered  with  them  in  mmions* 
Some  have  Attributed  this  appearance  to  spontaneous  generation;  others, 
to  the  wafting  of  immense  ^antities  of  invisible  eggs  in  the  air ;  others,  ta 
electricity;  some  to  one  thing,  some  to  another;  but  I  think  we  may  find 
a  solution,  of  this  most  curious  problem  in  a  very  striking  passage  to  be 
found  in  p.  oC  Huber's  book  upon  ants,  and  quoted  m  Uie  Insect 
Transforntatiowt  (Libraty  of  JSntertmning  KnowledgeX  p.  1 13.  The  substance 
of  which  is,  that  in  the  month  of  November,  while  investigating  the  sub- 
terraneous diamhers  of  the  yellow  ant,  he  found  an  assemblage  of  littlQ 
^ggs  for  die  most  part  of  an  ebony  colour.  They  were  taken  the  greatest 
care  of  by  the  emmets.  In  another  hill  he  found  a  great  number  of  brown 
eggs>  of  which  the  ants  took  the  same  care  as  the  former,  never  abandoning 
them.  Both  kinds  were  totally  unlike  the  eggs  of  the  ant  "The  following 
day,''  he  says,  I  saw  one  of  these  eggs  open,  and  an  aphis  fullv  formed^ 
having  a  large  trunk,  qui^  it.  I  knew  it  to  be  the  puceron  of  the  oak :  others 
were  disclosed  a  few  days  after^  and  the  greater  number  in  my  presence* 
They  set  immediately  about  sucking  the  juice  from  some  branches  of  the 
tree  1  gave  them;  and  the  ants  now  found  within  their  reach  a  recompense 
for  their  care  and  attention."  The  ant-hill  was  situate  at  the  foot  of  an 
oak.  **  All  this,"  says  the  Editor  of  t^  Insect  Tnmrformationsy  is  done 
by  the  ants  to  secure  for  themsdves  a  supply  of  the  honey-dew  secreted  by 
the  aphides  in  the  springs"  Here,  then,  we  have  the  whole  mystery  of 
blight  explained.  The  aphis  eggs  are  laid  up  by  the  ants  and  protected 
during  the  winter.  As  soon  as  they  are  bom,  they  hasten  away  to  the 
neighbouring  plant  from  which  the  ant  had  collected  the  eggs.  They  begin 
immediately  to  lay  their  ^gs ;  a  season  more  or  less  favourable  arrives, 
which  is  indicated  by  that  appearance  in  the  air  which  is  called  a  blighting 
wind,  and  tlie  ^ggs  are  hatched  in  greater  or  smaller  numbers.  The  new 
insect  immediately  begins  to  lay  its  eggs,  or  to  produce  its  living  ofispriag; 
and  as  it  is  calculated  that  one  aphis  may  be  the  progenitor  (vide  Insect 
Dramforviaiioni^  p.  19.)  of  6,904,900,000  descendants  during  its  life,  and 
as  there  may  be  twenty  venerations  in  a  yeari  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  a|| 
that  tnore  than  1000  apnides  have  been  counted  on  a  single  leaf  of  the 
hop,  all  proceeding  from  the  eggs  stored  up  by  the  ants  for  the  purpose  of 
securing  to  themselves  a  supply  of  the  honey-dew.  Should  this  theory  be 
found  to  be  true,  it  may  by  possibility  lead  to  som#  important  practic^ 
results,  and  it  is  for  the  purpose  of  attracting  attention  to  this  view  of  the 
subject  that  I  address  you.  We  have,  then,  discovered  the  store-house  of 
these  insects,  and  whence  they  come  every  spring.  The  qoestion  is  how 
to  destroy  them^  or,  in  other  words,  how  to  destroy  the  ants,  their  pro- 
tectors. Accordmg  to  this  tiieory,  if  we  could  remove  all  ants  from  a  hopr 
garden,  or  ap  pak-coppice,  we  should  have  no  insects  in  it ;  We  should  have 
no  honcy-dcw  on  the  leaves;  and  most  assuredly  the  plants  would  be 
much  more  healthy  and  prodMct^ve^   This  w^ld  be  tiurning  Uie  study  of 
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natural  history  once  more  to  its  real  purposes  of  great  utility  to  man ; 
and  I  do  therefore  hope  that  some  of  your  practical  correspondents  will 
give  the  public  information  as  to  the  best  method  of  dislodeing  the  va- 
rious species  of  ants  from  our  fields,  orchards,  and  ^dens :  tor  I  cannot 
help  suspecting  but  that  the  eggs  of  the  cotton  blight,  so  destructive  to 
our  apple-trees,  may  be  preserved  in  a  similar  manner. 

There  is  a  curious  article  ih  §  299.  of  Cohbett^i  English  Gardener,  on  the 
ant.  He  maintains  they  are  exceedingly  destructive  to  ^dens ;  and  that 
the  only  way  to  destroy  them  is  by  pouring  boiling  water  into  the  nests.  I 
hope  you  will  point  out  something  more  practicable  in  the  large  way. 
Yours,  &c.  —  X  F.  Aug.  14. 

Remedy  fir  Blight,  —  A  decoction  of  feverfew  and  elderbeny  flowers, 
applied  to  the  black  blight  on  peach  and  cherry  trees,  will  effectually  destroy 
the  insects  and  recover  the  trees.  Prohaium  est.  —  Joseph  7)/so.  WalUng' 
fird,  Sept.  1. 

Honesty  in  Matters  of  Taste.  —  **  People  are  afraid  to  Hhe  for  themselves ; 
and  until  they  can  find  some  other  examples  of  note  to  countenance  them, 
dare  not  express  their  taste.  Let  all  the  world  know  that  one  man's  liking 
is  as  good  as  another's,  according  jto  its  intenseness.  Tutored  persons  ana 
untutored  persons  like  different  thuigs,  it  is  true ;  and,  for  that  very  reason, 
the  untutored  person  should  not  adopt  the  taste  of  the  tutored,  because  he 
does  not  feel  it.  The  contrary  practice  is  the  worst  of  all  sorts  of  hypo- 
crisy. People  pretend  to  like  or  dislike  Mademoiselle  Taglioni,  for  example, 
or  any  other  object  of  taste,  without  the  perception  of  any  feeling  whatever ; 
or  if  they  find  the  authorities  goins  one  way,  they  follow  the  stream,  hon^e 
malgrcy  and  thus  give  themselves  the  pain  perhaps  of  conceding  a  partiality, 
in  deference  to  others,  who,  it  may  be,  excel  them  only  in  impudence.  Let 
no  man  say  he  dther  likes  or  dislikes,  without  really  feeling  the  correspond- 
ing emotion  in  a  manner  not  to  be  mistaken.  If  he  is  indifferent,  let  him 
say  so ;  if  he  is  sensible  of  a  pleasure  or  a  pain,  let  him  not  seek  a  sanction. 
Let  us  be  honest.  As  the  pain  of- pretending  to  like  or  dislike  as  the  wind 
blows,  so  is  the  pain  of  bein^  afraid  to  declare  your  taste  whatever  it  may 
be.  ^  With  taste  as  with  opinions,  nine-tenths  of  the  world  neither  form 
opinions  nor  feel  emotion  from  objects  of  taste ;  why  then  pretend  to  do 
either  ?  We  say  again,  let  us  be  honest ;  ndther  let  us  say,  *  I  think,' 
when  guiltless  of  thoughts,  nor  *  I  like/  when  free  from  all  movement  of 
pleasure."    {^Spectator,  July  3.) 

Qarden  Operations  for  Ladies. — La  our  last  notice  on  this  subject  (p.  312.) 
we  omitted  several  things ;  among  others,  the  gathering  of  flowers  or  fiiiits, 
or  the  cuttinf  off*  of  decayed  or  injured  leaves  fi-om  the  high  trees,  fi'om  the 
upper  part  of  green-house  stages,  from  the  back  or  interior  parts  of  beds  or 
borders,  or,  indeed,  wherever  the  unassisted  hand  cannot  reach.  This  is  to 
be  effected  by  a  very  ingenious  instrument,  invented  some  vears  ago,  called 
the  flower-gatherer  {figs.  113, 114, 115.),  and,  though  little  known,  manu- 
fiictured  for  the  last  seventeen  years  by  Messrs.  Steers  and  Wilkinson  of 
Sheffield.  It  consists  of  two  parts,  the  clipping  or  cutting  part,  and  the 
handle.  The  former,  by  a  spring,  may  be  inserted  in  the  latter.  The  cutting 
part  being  formed  on  the  principle  of  a  wire-worker's  pliers,  cuts  and  holds  at 
the  same  time  (/).  The  handle  is  formed  of  any  light  wood  (6).  Previously 
to  using  the  instrument,  the  iron  collar  of  the  cutter  (r)  is  moved  upwards 
towards  a  projecting  knob  (</)»  in  consequence  of  which  the  spring  {fig.  1 14. 
e)  throws  the  cutting  part  (/)  open  to  receive  the  leaf,  flower,  or  twig,  to 
be  cut.  The  operation  of  cutting  is  performed  simply  by  drawing  back  the 
collar  (r)  from  its  position  at  £f  by  the  line  g.  Besides  the  ordinary  opera- 
tions of  gathering  flowers  and  fruits,  those  of  pruning  off*  small  twigs  and 
taking  off*  leaves  infested  by  insects  firom  high  trees  (by  the  French  called 
echeniUefy  and  the  instrument  an  ichenilloir)  may  be  performed  by  ladies, 
and  form  as  good  exercise  for  the  arms  of  tlie  very  delicate,  as 
archery  for  those  of  the  more  robust.    The  handle  may  be  made  to  any 
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convenient  lebgth ;  or  han- 
dles of  dif^ent  lengths 
niay  be  pr^iared,  and  the 
instrument  mserted  in  the 
end  of  any  of  the  handles 
at  pleasure,  and  made  fast 
there  by  a  screw  pin.  The 
most  complete  arrange- 
ment wouicf  be  to  have  it 
fixed  on  at  the  end  of  a 
telescope  handle,  as  light 
as  a  fishing-rod;  and  uiis 
we  have  had  done  by 
Messrs.  Wdr  of  Oxford 
Street,  who  have  promised 
to  prepare  some  of  them 
for  safe.  Messrs.  Steers 
and  'Wilkinson  have  also 
sent  us  another  beautiful 
lady's  instrument,  a  hand 
flower-gatherer  or  berry-^ 
patherer  ( 115.),  which 
IS  pardcylarly  useful  for 
gathering  roses  and  pruning 
off  decayed  flower-buds 
without  pricking  the  fingers 
or  soilii^  the  gJovesTlt  is 
on  the  same  princmle  as 
the  other,  cutting  and  hold- 
ing at  the  same  time.  As 
both  these  instruments  pro* 
duce  crushing  cuts,  Uiey 
I  ought  not  to  be  used  for 
the  same  purposes  as  the 
sliding  shears,  or  for  cutting 
off  anv  thin^  thicker  than 
an  eighth  of  an  inch,  or  at 
the  utmost  a  fornih  of  an  inch.  With  the  hand  flower-gatherer,  and  a  small 
basket  or  pouch  tied  before  her,  a  lady  might  with  one  haoid  hold  her  parasol, 
and  with  tne  other  cut  off  and  drop  into  the  basket  or  pouch  whatever  decayed 
flowers  or  withered  leaves  came  m  her  way.  In  this  manner,  also,  she  ni^ht 
select  fi'om  the  gooseberry  bushes  and  strawberry  beds  her  own  dessert  With 
the  handles  a  httle  long^,  and  jointed  on  the  principle  of  the  laz-tommy 
shears,  she  might  pull  up  weeds  or  suckers  without  stoopinff :  but  to  do 
this  well  would  require  a  little  alteration  in  the  cutt^  part  (see  Encyc,  of 
^gf'tfg'  254*.),  and  we  should  be  glad  if  Messrs.  mlkinson  and  oteen 
would  bestow  their  attention  on  inventing  something  of  this  kind.  At  the 
same  time,  we  should  not  reconmnend  the  exclusive  use  of  such  an  instru-* 
ment,  as  stooping  must  be  regarded  as  an  exercise.  This  hand  instrument 
115.)  and  the  iron  part  of  the  flower-gatherer  (Jig,  114.)  are  made  of 
various  lengths,  from  4|  to  8  in.,  and  sold  by  retail  at  from  3t,  to  8f .  The 
expense  of  the  handle  to  the  flower-gatherer  (Jig.  11 3.). depends  on  its 
length  and  on  its  construction,  and  may  range  from  5x.  to  2/.  CofuL 

Customs  m  hmngy  and  Method  of  paying.  Farm  Servants  in  Northtmber* 
land.  —  Single  servants,  both  men  and  women,  are  hired  by  the  year  and 
half-year,  and  are  boarded  in  the  &nn-hou8e,  but  the  men  ueep  in  an  out*. 
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hove;  die  *^  byie  bnuks"  are  most  frequently  chosen,  where  they  are  in 
the  way  should  any  of  the  cattle  be  taken  ill,  &c.,  should  there  not  be  a  loft 
adapted  to  the  purpose.  •  •  Their  food  consists  of  oatmeal,  in  **  crowdy,**  or 
^^porridge^"  broth,  and  butcher's  meat ;  skim  milk,  cheese,  and  potatoes. 
Tne  bread  used  is  made  of  barley  and  peas,  in  the  proportion  of  three  to  one ; 
it  is,  in  fact,  the  Scotch  bannocks  of  barley  meal,"  and  is  said  to  be  very 
wholesome,  and  is  far  from  unpalatable  to  those  accustomed  to  it.  The 

S'  Isy  in  addition,  are  generally  allowed  Cobbett's  abomination,  tea,  once  a 
y.  The  wages  app^  higher  than  .ki  die  southern  counties,  being,  for 
men,  from  &L  to  12L  i  and  eren  whefe  an  active  industrious  young  man  is  em- 
ployed to  act  as  steward  or  head  man,  he  will  still  expect  15/.  or  16/.,  if  not 
more«  Ploughmen  are  hired  at  from  five  to  eight  guineas ;  and  it  appears 
not  likely  there  will  be  any  fall  in  their  wages  this  year.  The  reason  ynW 
appear  when  I  detail  the  conditions  of  the  married  servant,  or  hind :  these 
have,  for  the  year,  a  cottage-house,  coals,  bed,  a  small  garth,  to  set  a-few 
early  potatoes  and  cabbage,  a  cow's  grass  with  straw,  and  two  loads  (nearly 
^o  tons)  of  hay  for  wintering,  31,  or  4/.  in  cash,  and  about  twelve  or  thir* 
teen  Berwick  boils  of  com  (6  imp.  bushels) :  the  proportions  vary  in  dif- 
lerent  districts ;  but  say,  one  of  wheat,  two  of  peas,  four  of  barley,  and  five 
of  oats ;  more  oats,  and  less  wheat,  are  given  in  Tweed  side,  and  the  con- 
trary near  the  Tyne.  They  have  also  thirty  bushels  of  potatoes,  or,  what  is 
more  general,  have  the  produce  of  the  setting  of  two  bushels,  or  1000  yards 
of  drills;  they  find  the  seed  and  hoe  during  summer,  the  master  finding  the 
draught-work.  *  *  As  thev  are  allowed  to  keep  a  pig  at  their  own  expense, 
^e^  always  contrive  to  nave  one  bacon  pig,  if  not  two,  in  the  year,  of 
which  the  most  carefiil  sell  the  hams,  and  consume  the  bacon  at  home. 
When  there  is  a  son  or  fiither  who  lives  in  the  same  house,  this  is  called  a 
double  hind ;  and  the  second  is  iiired  at  proportional  wages,  either  in  money 
pr  com,  as  may  be  bai^gained  for :  thev  are  tAbo  M^uired  to  find  for  each 
jiouse  a  woman,  or  sulident  lad,  for  baro-work,  turnips,  hay,  &c.,  at  Sd.  a 
day^  and  in  harvest  at  Is.  This  is  provinciaUv  ealled  a  **  bondager,"  a  name 
certainly  objectionable,  yet,  to  those  who  will  look  closely  into  the  ^sustom, 
it  may  not  appear  so  baid  as  at  first  sight :  the  fact  is,  that  there  are  plenty 
of  men  who  will  most  thankfully  accept  of  a  place  under  these  conditions, 
rather  than  mn  the  risk  of  taking  a  house  in  a  town  or  village,  and  depend- 
ing on  their  livelihood  for  the  ^ear  upon  occasional  jobs  and  piecework. 
These  last  are  the  hands  in  this  country  who  sufier  most  in  bad  times  for 
want  of  work,  and  make  frequent  attempts  to  throw  themselves  upon  the 
perish.  This  winter  subscriptions  were  entered  into  to  employ  these  per- 
sons in  the  levelling  of  roads,  improvements  of  footpaths,  &c.,  to  prevent 
such  demoralising  an  efiect ;  and,  1  am  happy  to  say,  were  well  supported, 
particularly  at  Alnwick,  as  well  as  a  soup  kitchen,  and  ladies'  clothing 
society.  The  shepherds  are  also  paid  in  kind :  the  payment  for  a  man  is 
the  keep  of  two  cows  and  forty  sheep.  These  go  with  the  master^s  hir- 
sel "  of  different  ages :  where  the  master  herd  has  to  find  a  man  or  two,  he 
hires  them,  and  is  allowed  stock  in  proportion ;  so  that  he  has  nearly  as 
much  interest  in  the  stock  as  his  master,  and,  his  all  being  at  stake,  he  is  as 


*  I  find  the  practice  of  setting  potatoes  by  the  acre  is  also  used  in 
Scotland :  a  manufacturer  from  Galashiels  tells  me  he  has  known  it  there 
fi>r  several  years  back.  The  price  charged  at  Alnwick  is  6/.  without 
manure,  and  10/.  or  11/.  with  it :  it  requires  from  ten  to  twelve  bolls  per 
acre  for  seed,  and  the  produce  may  average  about  twenty  bolls  for  one  of 
seed ;  the  taker  therefore  calculates  upon  having  his  potatoes  at  about  9d. 
QT  U,  per  boll  (of  two  hesmed  imperial  oushels),,  exclusive  of  hoeing,  which 
is  done  at  spare  times,  and  does  not  cost  much. 
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much  upon  the  alert  in  a  storm  or  lambmg  season  as  can  be  desired.  They 
mow  and  make  their  own  hay,  and,  where  coals  are  difficult  to  get,  also  cut 
and  win,  or  dry^  their  peat,  and  carry  these  home;  the  master  herd  is  there- 
fore  frequently  allowed  a  horse.  They  aU  contrive  to  have  a  patch  of  land, 
planted  with  potatoes,  which  is  the  onlyVeget^le,  except  a  few  cabbages, 
they  cultivate. 

.  When  amongst  some  of  our  herds  on  tiie  hills  adjoining  Cheviot,  I  made 
enquiries  respecting  the  use  of  peat  as  fuel ;  I  find  they  all  prefer  coal  when 
within  reach ;  they  estimate  nearly  ten  loads  of  peat  for  one  of  coal  in  use, 
therefore,  the  expense  of  carriage  and  winning,  or  drying,  becomes  serious, 
even  at  a  small  sum  per  load  I  find  the  winning  is  a  tedious  process,  re- 
quiring some  weeks  of  dry  weather ;  in  the  first  stage,  if  much  rain  fall,  the 
peats  are  rendered  entirely  useless.  Might  not  a  powerful  press  be  advan- 
tageously employed  to  press  the  water  out,  save  all  the  labour  of  turning, 
heaping,  &c.,  in  dr^ong,  and  improve  the  quality  of  the  fuei,  by  rendering  it 
in  substance  more  iike  coal  ?  Tiu'ves  are  also  sometimes  used ;  but,  laying 
bare  a  large  space  of  swarth,  the  practice  is  objected  to  by  the  fermers.  To 
enable  you  to  compare,  I  may  state  that  our  best  coal,  Shilbottle,  is  nearly 
equal  to  the  best  Tyne  side,  and. is  sold  at  5s.  for  four  corves,  a  two-horse 
cart-load  of  about  16  cwt.;  and  a  fiunily  will  require  about  five  or  six  of 
these  in  the  year ;  inferior  in  proportional  quantities. 
>  As  I  have  said  before,  there  are  hands  that  live  in  towns  and  villages  who 
work  by  the  day,  or  take  piece-work  in  dyking,  draining,  &c.,  and  hire 
themselves  for  a  month  or  two  in  harvest.  When  the  cottage  is  in  a  vil«k 
bge,  and  in  the  hands  of  the  &rmer,  he  sublets  it  for  a  small  sum  in  rooney> 
but  stipulates  for  reapers  at  low  wases ;  this  enables  him  to  get  his  com 
cut  down  with  ease  &ad  expedition  by  the  bondagers.  Where  a  sufficient 
number  of  hands  cannot  be  had  in  this  way,  and  when  the  farm  is  within 
reach  of  a  populous  village  or  town,  reapers  are  hired  by  the  day;  but, 
what  is  mostly  preferred,  Irish  reapers  are  hired  by  the  week,  victualled 
and  lodged  upon  the  farm.  These  last  work  two  or  three  hours  m<M<eeach 
day,  and  cut  the  com  better. 

It  has  been  said  that  theJforthumberland  hind  is  the  happiest  of  labourers, 
and  never  feels  a  bad  season.  I  believe  so :  his  wages  are  certain,'and,  with 
frugality  and  care,  his  wife  may  bring  up  a  large  family  upon  this  income. 
The  reverse  is  sometimes  the  case;  but  this  is  attributed  to  a  bad  wife,  who 
wastes  the  produce  of  the  cow.  The  bondager  certainly  rather  presses, 
upon  the  hind  when  his  wife  has  a  young  child,  and  cannot  work  ;•  he  then 
hires  a  girl :  but  in  turnip  districts,  wnere  they  are  certain  of  plenty  of 
working  days,  (umip-hoeing  brings  in  more  money  than  almost  any  thing  a 
woman  can  work  at  (the  low  price  of  manu&ctured  goods  having  completdy 
broken  up  all  our  domestic  manufectures).  The  low  wages  induce  the  master 
to  give  plenty  of  work ;  and  the  certainty  of  having  workers  always  at 
command  inciuces  him  to  extend  the  cultivation  of  crops,  which  require 
hand  labour,  much  further  than 'he  would  otherwise  do.  The  small  stock 
of  the  hind  being  always  his  own,  and  the  cow  generally  so,  makes  him  pru- 
dent and  careful  during  single  service  to  saye  as  much  of  his  washes  as  will 
set  him^  up  for  himself.  To  this,  and  the  fact  that  the  wages  of  labour  are 
never  paid  Out  of  the  poor's  rate,  the  enviable  state  of  the  Northumbrian 
labourers  is,  iii  my  Opmion,  to  be  attributed.  It  appears  to  operate  as  a  pre- 
ventive check  upon  population,  and  beautifully  iUustrates  Mr.Malthus's 
theory ;  or,  in  the  words  of  Bums,  it  teaches  them  to 

**  Know,  pmdent  cautious  telf-control 
Is  wisdom's  root.'* 

.  They  are  all  anxious  to  give  their  chHdren  such  education,  as  they  can 
command.  When  they  are  within  the  reach  of  a  charity  school  they  thank- 
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fully  avtdl  thdmsdres  of  it,  and  we  find  in  every  hamlet  some  person  who 
teaches  the  younger  duldren  the  rudiments ;  and  several  of  these,  when 
they  get  older,  work  and  save,  the  wages  of  summer  to  pay  for  putting 
themselves  to  schools  in  winter.  —  «7.  C   April  24. 

Tlie  Right  of  Property  itself  is  subservient  to  the  general  welfiure ;  and 
that  wel&re  is  clearly  not  promoted  by  a  distribution  of  property  which 
confers  printely  wealth  on  a  few,  and  condemns  the  industrious  multitttde» 
by  whom  th^  wealth  is  fabricated,  to  the  alternative  of  hopeless  toil  or 
abject  pauperism.    (Quarterly  Review^  May,  1830,  p.  277.) 

Com  Laws  and  Tithes,  —  Com  laws  are  quackery ;  and  tithes  are  partly 
a  burden  on  the  industry  of  the  countrv,  and  partl;^  a  deduction  from  the 
landlords.  It  is  well  that  those  who  ddight  in  seeing  the  church  of  Eng- 
land lifting  up  her  mitred  front  should  know  who  pay  the  seven  millions 
required  for  Uiat  purpose.  (Morning  Ckronide,  March  20.)  Q.  Do  not  the 
landlords  pav  the  tithes  ?  A.  No  more  than  a  man  pays  what  was  left  to  his 
brothers  and  sisters  by  their  common  fiither.  A  man  cannot  be  said  to 
pay  what  he  never  had.  If  tithes  were  abolished,  they  mig^t  fall  to  the 
bmdlord ;  and  if  a  man's  brothers  and  sisters  were  out  of  the  way,  he  might 
be  heir  to  the  whole  of  his  father's  estate.  But  this  does  not  make  a  man 
pay  what  is  held  by  others  by  a  right  coeval  with  his  own.  (Catechitm  on 
the  Com  Laws,') 

The  Erhins  alpmus  on  old  WaUs^  ^c.  — -  Sir,  In  speaking  of  the  Kensing- 
ton nursery  (p.  382.)  you  say,  ^  We  notice  it  at  present  for  the  sake  of 
calling  attention  to  the  J^rinus  alplnus,  which  has  taken  possession  of  the 
tops  of  the  hot-bouses  and  brick  walls,  and  is  now  beautifully  in  bloom  in 
sheets  of  purplish  red,  and  affords  a  fine  hint  for  ornamenting  walls  and  ruins 
in  the  countiy."  When  I  first  visited  Messrs.  Malcolm's  nursery,  now  about 
sateen  or  seventeen  years  ago,  the  Erlnus,  as  above  described,  was  in  full 
beauty ;  and  I  was  so  struck  with  its  luxuriance,  and  the  peculiarity  cf  the 
situation,  that  I  immediately  took  the  hint,  and  establishea  the  plant  on  the 
brick  walls  of  my  own  green-l^ouse,  where  it  has  grown  and  thrived  ever 
since,  with  greater  vigour  and  beauty  than  I  have  ever  observed  it  else- 
where, with  the  single  exception  of  the  Kensington  nursery.  It  has  the 
advantage  too,  when  once  established  in  such  situations,  of  maintaining  and 
propagating  itself  freely  without  the  slightest  care  or  attention ;  whereas, 
when  k^t  m  pots,  on  rock-work,  or  in  the  borders,  the  plants  are  very  apt 
to  die,  or,  at  least,  to  dwindle,  after  flowering,  and  require  to  be  constantly 
renewed.  I  would  therefore  strongly  recommend  all  admirers  of  this  little 
alpine  beauty  to  adopt  the  same  method  of  cultivation,  bv  sprinkling  the 
9eed  into  the  crevices  of  walls,  &c.  Almost  any  old  wait  espedallyif  it 
be  damp  and  moss-grown,  will  answer  the  purpose.  Yoursj  &c«—  )r.  7*. 
Bree,   AUesley  Rectory^  June  21. 


Art.  II.  Foreign  Notices. 

HOLLAND  AND  THE  NETHERLANDS.  " 

Haablem^  June  13. 1829.— Sir,  Li  my  tour  back  to  my  dear  native  town, 
I  passed  from  London  through  Haarlem,  a  fiivourite  place  of  knine,  where  1 
once  stopped  eig^t  months,  and  where  I  now  found  the  tu%6  wtich  1 
planted  last  autumn  dropping  their  flowers. 

The  principal  thing  I  lo&ed  for  here  ms  tlie  difference  between  ^he 
Dutch  and  English  modes  of  forcing;  and  really  they  are  as  ^mmp^'W  in  oper- 
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adon  as  they  are  similar  in  effecting  their  olject.  The  Dutch  force  with 
dung,  the  English  with  fire  heat ;  and  both  have  their  advantages.  To  give 
.«n  idea  of  Dutch  forcing,  I  may  mention  a  place  near  Haarlem,  called  Ba- 
shenhoven,  which  is  pretty  extensive.  The.  forcing-housed  consist  of  about 
.  100  iights^  and  the  forcing-pits  of  2Q0  lights.  ,  A  Montague  peach  tree, 
.which  occupied  the  breadth  of  two  lights  of  a  pit,  was  charged  (June  2.), 
with,  fifly-two  beautiful  nearly  ripe  miits..  One  melon  plant,  called  the 
Groote  Orange,  had  seven  very  fine  nearly  ope  fruit,  all  of^a  good  size.  Out 
of  a  . cucumber  pit  of  four  lights  were  cut  forty  fruits  on  May  ^8th,  and 
.twenty  oa  May  31st.  The  vines  bear  well,  and  a  quantity  of  fruit  was 
already  used.  Of  strawberries,  the  fine  English  sorts  are  wanting,  and  only 
the  oldest  sorts  are  used  ih  forcing.  T^eacnes,  nectarines,  apricots,  grapes, 
raspberries,  melons,  cucumbers,  salad^  carrots,  peas,  and  French  beans  are 
very  generally  forced.  As  I  saw  many  similar  forcine-houses  last  year,  I 
may  observe  that  all  of  them  are  kept  in  perfect  good  order,  and  managed 
ifi  one  and  the  same  way,  so  that  nothing  farther  of  novelty  is  to  be  found, 
tSier  having,  seen  one  of  th^  principal  places.  The  pine-plants,  compared 
with  the  English,  are  exceedingly  [>oor. 

I  like  the  Dutch  manner  of  forcmg  very  well  because  it  is  less  expensive ; 
but  where  the  enjoyment  of  a  fine  sight  is  desired,  the  English  style  is  pre- 
ferable. 

With  respect  to  the  florists'  gardens  of  Haarlem,  I  cannot  give  a  better 
description,  than  by  subjoining  the  following  abridged  list  of  the  bulbs 
cultivated  in  the  establishment  of  M.  E.  H.  Krelage,  wnich  was  commenced 
twenty  ^ears  ago,  and  must  now  be  acknowledged  as  one  of  the  best  gar- 
dens of  its  kind.  M.  Krelage  is  a  ver^  enthusiastic  florist,  who  collects  all 
that  is  fine  and  new,  and  has  raised  smce  the  year  1818,  about  300  new 
Varieties  of  hyacinths  from  seeds,  for  one  of  which,  flowering  for  the  second 
time  this  year,  100/.  was  offered ;  but  none  of  them  can  be  sold  before  they 
are  propagated.  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  learn  a  good  deal  about  the 
.culture  of  bulbs  fi-om  M.  Krelage ;  and  I  may  rem.ark,  that  last  year,  when 
the  tulips  in  nK>st  places  looked  very  ill,  they  had  grown  here  as  well  as 
ever;  and  so  it  is  with  the  whole  collection. 

Specification  of  the  Bulbs  cultivated  by  M.  E.  H.  Krelage,  Florist,  Kleine 
Houtweg,  No.  146.  Haarlem. 

Doublb-Htacinths. 

Sorts.                        Sorts.  Sorts. 

Reds        •         -  20  Whites  with  yellow   14  Dark  bhies  -      »  24 

Light  reds      -     -  60  Yellow      -         -  12  Blues  -  ^55 

Rose        -         -  65  Whites  with  red     -  42  Light  blues  -    -  45 


Whites         -      -  60 


SiNGLB  Hyacinths. 


Sorts.                        Sorts.  Sorts, 

Reds         .         -  27  Whites        -       -  36  Dark  blues  .  -    -  15 

Light  reds      -     -  30  Yellows        -      -  40  Light  blues  -      -  18 

Roses         -       -  25  Dark,  nearly  black  -   6  Blues    .  -        -  20 

Double  hyacinths   -  307  sorts. 
Single         -        -  217 
New  varieties        -  300 

914  occupying  6000  sq.  fl,  Rhenish. 

Under  the  new  varieties  a  double  blue,  a  double  red,  a  single  blue,  md 
R  single  black  are  distmgiiphed. 
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Fine  latb  Tulips. 


Bybloement, 

White,  with 'blade 
White,  with  "brown 
White,  with  rode 
White,  with  red  or  cheny 
White,  with  violet 

Yellow,  wilSi  Mack 

Bjrbloemens 

Bizards 

Seedlings 


Sorts.      Yellow,  with  brown  -  106* 

-  65      Yellow,  with  violet  -  90 

-  66      Yellow,  with  red       -  -  40 

-  70      Yellow,  with  orange      -  -  tW? 

-  75      Yellow,  with  feuil^ort  -  80 

-  125  SeedGt^s. 

Whites  or  bybloemens  -  60 

-  60      Yellows  or  bizards      -  -  16 

-  401  sorts. 

-  280 

-  76 

757  occupying  950  sq.  ft.  Bhenish. 


Under  the  bybloemens  are  ver^  remarkable :  Louit  XVL^  Ambaasadeor 
d'HoUande,  Grand  Monarque,  \iolet  81,  Violet  St.  Antoine,  Cerise  In- 
comparable, General  Worrenxoff^  Hoogerbert,  Grotius,  Roi  de  l^am.  In* 
comparaUe  brune,  Gouvemeur  G^n^rale,  L'lmp^ratrice  de  Maroc, 
Cramom  No,  16.,  Reine  des  Maures,  Reine  du  Monde,  Rose  camure  de 
Grecque,  Cerise  beUe  Forme,  Toilette  de  la  Reine,  Cerise  blanche,  Comte 
de  Versanes,  Globertine,  <^een  of  England,  Clement  du  Pare,  Rose 
tendre,  Reine  des  Roses,  &c.  &c. 

Under  the  bizards  are  remarkable :  Pompe  iun^re.  Catafalque,  Castrum 
Dolorum,  Charbonier,  Ne  plus  ultra,  Gloria  Mundi,  Bruin  Casteel,  Deesse 
Flora,  Gordianus,  la  Delpnme  noir.  Grand  Maitre,  Beaut^  suprtoe,  Bien- 
fiih.  Sans  Rival,  Marmoisie,  Charbonnier  noir. 

Early  Tulips  for  Forcing. 


Yellow,  with  red 
Whites,  with  red 
Whites,  with  rose 


Yellow,  with  red 
Yellow  - 
Yellow,  with  brown 
Whites 


Sorts. 

-  46  Whitetf,  with  violet 

-  30  Whites 

-  16  Reds 

Double  Tulips. 
.  Sorts. 


-  24 
.  8 

-  16 

-  3 


Earlv  Tulips 
Double  Tulips 
Monstrous 


Whites,  with  violet 
Whites,  with  red 
Whites,  with  rose 
Reds 

152  sorts. 

117 


Sorts. 

-  36 
.  6 

-  18 


Sorts. 

-  18 
16 

-  12 

-  20 


274  occupying  850  sq.  ft.  Rhenish. 


Sorts. 

YeUow  and  White  TazettaS  -  100 
/Yis  inglica  (diphidides)  -  75 
iVis  hi^i^ca  ( JCiphium)   -  75 

The  Narcissus  Tazettas  occupy 
The  other  Narcissi  and  Jonquils 
The  Idliums,  Martagons,  Fritfl- 
larias,  Gladiolus,  /Vis  susi^a 
The  i>is  J^iphiuiBy  ^Scc.  - 
TheCVocus      .         .  . 
The  Ruiunculuses  and  Anemones 


Crocus,  new  varieties 
Ranunculuses,  fine  sorts 
Anemones 

-  1200  sq.  ft. 

-  600 

-  650 

-  250 

-  600 

-  1200 


Sorts. 

-  100 

-  250 

-  100 
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In  all,  the  munber  of  square  feet  planted  with  biidbs  in  this  establiahment 
is  12,300;  and,  besides  this,  one  finds  Here  qualities  of  Amaryllises,  Ixias, 
Antholyzas,  Georginas,  Auriculas,  Primulas,  and  Pelai^niums. 

After  glancing  at  this  specification,  and  considering  that  there  are  here 
still  twelve  other  first  rate  fiorists,  and  as  many  or  more  establishments  on 
smaller  scales,  all  of  ij^hich  fire  exceedingjly  neat ;  you  may  imagine  that  the 
small  town  of  Haarlem  stands  amidst  £e  finest  florists'  flower-gardens  i^ 
the  world. 

)jVith  resj>ect  to  fine  Cape  find  Ne^ir  Holland  plants,  they  are  very  scarce 
here,  neither  do  they  thrive  well.  The  reasons  pf  this  appear  to  me  to  be, 
that  the  clknate  is  too  unfavourable,  the  soil  too  wet  in  winter  for  exotics, 
and  that  too  little  use  is  made  of  the  rich  turf  so  common  here ;  but  it  if 
also  true,  that  a  florist  cannot  think  about  botanic  plants  and  his  florists'* 
bulbs  at  the  same  time,  without  neglecting  one  of  them. 

Although  M.  van  der  Hope  has  a  fine  and  well  kept  collection  of  exotics, 
and  seems  to  be  a  very  great  amateur,  collecting  every  year  some  very 
scarce  plants,  with  which  he  endeavours  to  gain  the  honorary  medal  of  the 
exhibitions  of  Utrecht  and  Haarlem,  he  is  also,  for  want  of  good  mould, 
put  to  the  expense  of  fetching  it  in  boats  from  a  place  thirty  miles  distant 
Irom  Haarlem ;  this  is,  in  my  opinion,  unnecessary,  for  I  think  the  turf  in 
the  nei^bourhood  of  Haarlem  would  answer  the  purpose  as  well  if  pro- 
p^ly  prepared,  and  it  only  requires  a  trial.  However,  there  must  be  some- 
thing m  tnis  soil  which  is  favourable  to  hyacinths,  and  disadvantageous  to 
camellias,  ericas,  epacrises,  and  other  fine  plants ;  for  I  was  not  able,  when 
here  last  year,  to  root  one  cutting  of  camellia  out  of  fifty,  although  in  Franc- 
fort  I  always  counted  on  rooting  nine  out  of  ten. 

Fine  market-gardens  are  very  common  here,  as  well  as  large  pleasure^ 
pounds,  orparks,  though  the  Dutch  manner  of  hc^mg  out  grounds  is  very 
mferior.  The  whole  paric  is  usually  planted  so  thick,  that  one  actually 
walks  in  the  dark  under  the  trees  when  the  sun  shines ;  and  it  is  only  firom 
the  mansion  that  a  fine  view  can  be  obtained.  Stagnant  ditches  cross  each 
other  m  all  directions ;  but  this  taste  is  too  well  known,  and  very  justly  too 
little  adopted,  in  other  countries,  to  require  fiirther  notice. 

Horticultural  science,  about  Rotterdam,  Amsterdam,  and  the  whole  pro- 
vince of  Holland,  is  kept  up  merely  by  a  few  florists  in  Haarlem,  and  some 
botanists  in  Leyden,  and  perhaps  by  a  few  others ;  but  the  love  of  garden- 
ing in  private  gentlemen  has  so  declined,  that  the  florists  could  not  exist 
without  their  trade  to  foreign  countries.  It  is  surprising  that  as  yet  none 
of  the  numerous  cultivators  of  bulbs  has  published  a  wfork ;  and  even  few 
foreign  books  on  gardening  are  known  among  them,  because  they  are  of  no 
use  lOT  the  culture  of  bulbs. 

The  botanic  earden  in  Leyden  has,  as  I  remember  wjien  I  was  there  last 
year,  a  good  coUection  of  hot-house  plants,  and  others ; .  but  it  is  much  in- 
fierior  to  Kew  Gardens. 

From  this  I  shall  depart  soon  for  Hanover,  Brunswick,  Hambursh,  and 
Berlin ;  and  hoping  that  in  t^is  last  place  I  shall  find  a  few  hours'  leisure, 
I  will  take  die  liberty  of  writing  to  you  again.  I  am,  Sir,^&c  —  Jac,  Ubiz, 

Fruit'4rees  in  Churckyards.  —  N.  PhiHipe  Bosquet,  who  died  at  Am- 
sterdam on  the  8th  of  January  last,  bequeathed  two  thousand  florins  to  the 
Benevolent  Society  of  the  Northern  Provinces  of  the  Netherlands,  on  the 
condition  that  ''two  firuit-trees  of  full  growth  shall  be  planted  over  his 
grave,  the  fruit  to  be  publicly  sold  by  auction  every  year,  in  order  to  prove 
tiiat  the  receptacles  of  the  dead  may  be  rendered  useful  and  beneficial 
to  the  living."  The  directions  of  the  testator,  say  the  papers,  have  been 
complied  with.    (ScoUman,  May  20.  1B29.) 

7%e  most  beaut^hd  and  jricturesque  road  m  Europe^  not  excepting  even  the 
beauties  of  the  Rhine,  is  the  tour  from  Namur  to  Liege  alons  the  banks  of 
the  Meuse.    Half-wav  stands  the  town  of  Huv,  with  its  lofty  castle  and 
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recently  planted  vine^ds  already  yielding  good  wine.  This  is  a  singdlar 
.instance  of  the  establishment  of  vine3rards  where  no  vines  were  ever  before 
cultivated.  (A  Spectator  w  the  Netherlandty  in  the  Derbyshire  Courier  of 
liov.  28.  18:89.) 

POLAND. 

■  A  Manufactory  of  Sugar  froftn  Beetroot  is  in  progress  on  the  estate  of 
CKizow,  seven  German  miles  from  Warsaw,  on  the  road  to  Posen.  The 
concern  will  be  conducted  upon  the  newest  principles.  The  government, 
tiave  promised  to  assist  it  liberally :  they  wish  the  manufacture  of  sugar  to 
become  general  in  the  kingdom,  and  arrangements  are  made  to  instruct 
pupils  free  of  expense  in  every  branch  of  the  business.  Besides  the  above 
Dianiifactory,  there  are  already  several  others  actually  established.  A  sample 
of  raw  sugar  has  been  sent  to  Warsaw.  The  estate  alluded  to  is  the  pro* 
perty  of  Count  Henry  LubienskL  — J.L,   Warsaw ^  May  13. 1830. 

NORTH  AMERICA. 
Sweet  and  sour  Apples,^  Mr,  Bradley  mentions  an  apple  which  was 
sweet  and  boiled  soft  on  one  side,  and  sour  and  boiled  hard  on  the  other 
'f^lVeatise  on  Gardening^ ;  and  the  late  John  Jay  of  New  York  notices 
another  sweet  on  one  side  and  sour  on  the  other.  (Comm.  Board  Agric. 
Vol*  i>  p*  362.)  I  can  relate  a  third  case  of  a  similar  nature.  The  late 
Levi  HoUingsworth,  merchant,  who  resided  for  more  than  sixty  years  in 
Philadelphia,  and  was  a  man  of  the  highest  integrity,  informed  me,  several 
year9  since,  that  when  he  was  a  boy,  living  at  Elkton  in  Maryland,  there 
.was  a  full  grown  apple-tree,  the  fruit  of  which  was  sweet  on  one  side,  and 
sour  on  the  other :  on  the  same  limb  there  grew  apples  auite  insipid,  others 
^weet,  and  others  sour.  He  mentioned  the  fact  as  of  his  own  Knowledge 
to  a  club  of  literary  gentlemen,  who  met  at  a  public-house  once  a  week  to 
discuss  useful  subjects,  in  the  year  1762,  in  Philadelphia ;  but  the  doctrine 
of  the  lAarriage  of  plants  was  not  familiar  to  them,  and  the  fact  was 
doubted.  This  so  mortified  him,  that  he  went  down  to  Elkton,  in  com- 
pany with  the  late  Mr.  Samuel  Nicholas,  who  was  a  respectable  citizen, 
and  brought  away  several  of  the  apples  to  the  club.  Mr.  HoUingsworth 
fissured  me  that  the  tree  had  never  been  grafted. — «/.  M,  Philadelphia^ 
Sept,  7. 1829. 

Apples  and  Pears  on  the  same  Tree,  —  Mr.  John  Grage  of  Upton  Union, 
a  few  years  ago,  ^*afted  a  pear  upon  an  apple  scion  in  his  garden.  When 
it  grew  up  so  as  to  begin  to  bear,  it  bore  for  two  years  very  excellent  pears. 
The  third  and  fourth  years  its  leaves,  which  formerly  were  those  of  a  pear 
tree,  changed,  by  degrees,  to  those  of  an  apple  tree.  The  fifth  year,  and 
ever  since,  it  has  borne  excellent  apples.  This  has  been  related  to  me 
by  at  least  fifty  of  the  most  respectable  men  on  the  spot,  who  personally 
knew  it  to  be  true."  (Job  Johnston  in  Long  Island  Patriot,)  —  J,  M,  Phi^ 
ladelphia,  Sept,  7.  1829.  Unquestionably  an  error  in  the  observer ;  the 
scion  in  all  probability  never  united  properly,  and  a  shoot  from  the  stock 
was  mistaken  for  it.  —  Cond,  ^ 

Identity  of  the  Peach  and  the  Nectarine,  \-  In  the  Lhmean  '  Correspond- 
ence it  is  stated  i(prefaco  p»  1.)  that  a  tree  bought  for  a  nectarine  produced 
peaches;  the  next  year  it  bore  nectarines  and  peaches,  and  for  twenty 
years  after.  P.  CoUinson  informs  Linnaeus  (ft  f.)  tnat  at  Lord  Wilmington's 
a  tree  produced  both  nectarines  and  peaches.  Sir  J.  E.  Smith,  the  alitor, 
says,  tnat  several  instances  of  this  nave  occurred ;  and  that  he  was  pre- 
sented with  a  fruit  half  nectarine  half  peach.  It  grew  on  a  tree  which 
usually  bore  nectarines  and  peaches ;  but  in  two  seasons,  at  some  years^ 
clistance  from  each  other,  the  same  tree  produced  half  a  dozen  of  these 
combined  fhiits.  CoUinson  mentions-(«v  To!)'  that  he  saw  both  fruits  on  the 
same  tree  close  to  each  other;  and  fprf*.-)  that  a  peach  produced  a  nec- 
tarine from  a  stone,  and  not  a  peach,  in  his  own  garden.  Without  knowing 
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the  foregoing  fiu^ts.  Professor  Chapmaa  informed  me  that  formerly,  in  Vir- 
ginia, peach  trees  lived  a  number  of  years,  and  that  when  they  were  very 
old,  he  had  often  seen  them  bear  nectarines..  The  fact  is  well  known,  he 
says,  to  all  old  natives  of  Virginin,^  f.  flf,  Phikmiifykhf  Tiyif,  7  ■Jfl?9  ' 

AUSTRALIA. 

The  Swan  Rher,  or  more  properly  Western  Australia^  25th  of  Jan.  1830.  — 
300,000  acres  have  been  located ;  and  there  are  in  all  about  1000  settlers. 
This  is  evidently  a  pasturage  country,  and  will  only  repay  by  breeding 
the  finest  wool  sheep.  It  has  been  proved  that,  at  the  low  price  at  which 
grain  can  be  imported  from  Java,  it  can  never  answer  to  grow  that  article  for 
exportation  except  in  the  interior  for  home  consumption.  The  soil,  both 
as  to  quality  and  the  facility  of  bringps  it  into  cultivation,  has  been  over^ 
rated  by  Mr.  Fraser,  who,  though  an  indefatigable  botanist,  does  not  under-* 
fitand  Agriculture.  To  a  certam  extent,  the  soil  is  a  ^od  finable  loam ;  but 
it  soon  cakes,  and  x^annot  be  broken  up  for  cultivation  except  after  rain. 
There  is  great  variety  of  soil;  and  clay,  marl,  sand,  and  limestone  all  lying 
convenient.  All  the  productions  of  Europe,  including  to  a  certain  extent 
those  palms  and  that  species  of  sugar-cane  which  are  (mltivated  in  Spam,  it 
is  believed  will  thrive  here.  A  parochial  lending  library  for  the  working 
classes  has  been  established ;  a  literary  institution  has  been  commenceo, 
with  45  subscribers,  12  candidates,  and  annual  funds  to  the  amount  of 
100/. ;  and  it  is  intended  to  join  to  this  institution  a  museum,  and  a  bo- 
tanical garden.    (Monu  Chron.  July  22.) 

A  Literary  and  Sdenthlc  Society y  patron  the  Lieutenant-Governor,  was  oi> 
the  eve  of  beine  formed  at  Hobart  Town,  in  addition  to  other  highly  useful 
and  praiseworthy  institutions  which  have  been  lately  estabUshed  there, 
(^Colonial  Times,  Jan.  29.  1830.) 

Mr.  Scotfs  Garden  at  Hobart  Town.— If o  resident  of  Hobart  Town, 
either  passing  or  permanent,  should  omit  visiting  Mr.  Scott,  the  industrious 
and  well-informea  seedsman  of  Brisbane  Street.  In  his  garden  there  will 
be  found  a  most  interesting  collection  of  almost  all  the  indigenous  plants 
of  our  island,  and  many  others  of  foreign  origin.  A  visit  to  Mr.  Scott 
will  be  considered  a  ver^  useful  disposition  of  a  vacant  hoiir.  Mr.  Scott 
has  now  a  great  collection  of  Mount  Wellington  plants,  dried  and  prc^ 
'Served,  and  has  succeeded  in  collecting  a  quantity  of  the  bark  from  the 
pepper  tree^  which  some  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  faculty  so  highly  approv^ 
that  we  imderstand  they  intend  to  analyse  it,  in  order  to  discover  its  virtue* 
The  pepper  shrub  of  this  island  grows  m  a  dose  thicket,  to  the  height  of 
from  6  to  10  fl.  when  in  blossom,  in  the  spring  months  of  November  and 
December.  The  farina  of  the  flower  is  so  pungent,  especially  if  shaken 
about  by  the  feet  of  horses  or  cattle,  that  it  is  necessary  to  hold  a  hand* 
kerchief  to  the  nose,  in  order  to  avoid  continually  sneezine.  It  has  a  pret^ 
appearance  with  its  red  bark  and  dark  green  leaves.  The  whole  of  this 
country  is  also  interspersed  with  that  magiiJficent  shrub  called  warrataw, 
^r  tulip  tree,  and  its  beautifid  scarlet  flowers.  (Colonial  Times,  Dec.  1I« 
1829.) 

Vegetables  and  Fnat.  —  Potatoes  ^.  to  6s.  per  cwt. ;  cabbages  lOd,  pdr 
doz.  5  onions  l(i.  per  lb. ;  shallots  Id.  per  bunch ;  turnips  itd.  do. ;  carrots 
6d.  do. ;  grapes  6d.  per  lb. ;  peaches  4«.  per  basket ;  nectarines  6f .  do.^ 
apples  2s.  per  doi.j  melons  4rf.  each.  The  long  continuance  of  dry 
weather  has  made  forage  unusually  scarce.  Hay  is  sold  at  from  9/.  to  ICi 
per  ton.  High  fruit  has  also  been  made  to  ripen  too  fast,  and  great  quan* 
tities  have  fallen  prematurely  from  the  trees.  Peaches  and  nectarines  will 
iiardly  ripen  at  all.    (Hobart  Town  Courier,  March  6.  1830.) 
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AttT,  III.   Domestic  I^otices. 
ENGLAND. 

Stockport  Floral  and  Horticultural  Society. — A  Floral  and  Horticultural 
Society  has  been  established  at  Stockport,  and  a  notice  of  the  circumstance 
in  the  Stockport  Advertiser  is  accompanied  by  the  following  gratiQ^ing  ob- 
servations :  —  Of  all  recreations,  the  cultivation  of  fruits  and  flowers  is 
the  one  which  ought  to  be  the  most  encouraged.  It  is  most  congenial  to 
civilisation,  and  conduces  very  materially  to  health ;  attaches  men  to  their 
homes,  consequently  in  many  instances  prevents  a  life  of  dissipation  $ 
inclines  the  mind  to  serious  thought  and  reflection ;  and  teaches  us  to  look 
through  nature  up  to  nature^s  Ood. 

"  Every  rank  of  people,  from  the  humble  cottoger  with  his  &vourite  auri- 
culas and  polyanthuses,  to  the  lady  of  fashion  with  her  more  tend^  exotics, 
equally  enioys  flowers  as  a  gratification,  and  nothing  more  conspicuously 
bespeaks  the  good  taste  of  the  possessor  than  a  well  cultivated  garden ;  aikl 
It  niay  be  ^nerally  remarked,  that  when  we  see  a  neat  cottagAx>rder  well 
stocked  with  plants,  the  inhabitant  is  respectable  and  possesses  domestic 
comfort ;  whilst,  on  the  contrary,  a  neglected  garden  but  too  frequently 
inarks  the  indolence  and  bespeaks  the  unhappy  state  of  the  owner.  But 
what  must  be  the  satisfaction,  as  well  as  essential  profit,  which  the  botanist 
derives  from  a  closer  examination  of  these  beauties  of  nature  I  They  behold 
them  as  ^e  wonderful  works  of  the  Creator,  and  are  convinced  tmit  vege- 
tation could  not  possibly  be  a  mere  matter  of  chance>  but  must  be  effected 
by  the  all-creating  wisdom  of  a  beneficent  Being.  The  poets  are  never  more 
fortunate  in  their  illustrations  than  when  they  sing  the  beauties  and  virtues 
of  diese  ^lendid  productions ;  nor  does  the  artist  derive  less  satisfaction  ^ 
in  delineating  their  delicate  and  lovely  forms  with  the  pencil.  Indeed,  of 
all  luxurious  indulgences,  that  of  the  cultivation  of  nowers  is  the  most 
innocent,  and  (except  our*  terrestrial  angels,  ever  bright  and  fair}  they  are 
of  all  embellishments  the  most  beautiful ;  therefore,  we  cannot  for  a  moment 
doubt  that  the  Stockport.  Floral  and  Horticultural  Society  will  meet  with 
such  fostering  aid,  as  to  place  it  foremost  in  the  rank  of  its  competitors.*' 
XStodcport  Advertiser,  March  5.) 

Medico'Botamcal  Sbcietif  ,  —  This  Society  suddenly  claimed  the  attention 
of  the  public ;  its  pretensions  were  great,  its  assurance  unbounded.  It 
^speedily  became  dTstinguished,  not  its  publications  or  discoveries,  but 
by  the  number  of  princes  it  enrolled  in  its  list.  It  is  needless  now  to  ex- 
pose the  extent  of  its  short-lived  quackery ;  but  the  evil  deeds  of  that  insti- 
tution will  long  remain  in  the  impression  they  have  contributed  to  confirm 
throughout  Europe  of  the  character  of  our  scientific  establishments.  It 
would  be  at  once  a  judicious  and  a  dignified  cours^if  those  lovers  of  science 
who  have  been  so  grievously  deceived  in  this  Society  were  to  enrol  upon 
the  latest  page  of  its  hbtory  its  highest  claim  to  pubhc  approbation,  and  by 
^signmg  its  dissolution,  offer  the  only  atonement  in  their  pNower  to  the  in- 
'smted  science  of  their  country.  As,  with  a  singular  inversion  of  principle, 
the  Society  contrived  to  render  expulsion  the  highest  honour  it  could  conrer ; 
so  it  remams  to  exemplify,  in  suicide,  the  sublimest  virtue  of  which  it  is 
capable.  {Professor  Babbage  in  the  Edmb,  Jour,  of  Science  for  July,  18d0,p.  76.) 

Cottage  Gardens.-^ The  sensible  remarks  of  R.  C.  Kirkliston  (p.  109.), 
respecting  labourer's  cottages,  meet  with  my  warmest  approbation ;  they 
are  true  and  important.  I  have  long  noticed  that  the  labourers  or  mechanics 
who  are  attached  to  their  gardens  are  generally  sober  and  industrious. 
Every  man  must  have  his  hobby,  and  a  ^den  is  the. best  hobby  a  poor 
man  can  have.  Thirty  years  ago,  when  a  Lancashire  weaver  could  live  by 
his  honest  labour,  the  neighbourhood  of  Eccles  and  Barton,  and  indeed  the 
entire  vicinity  of  Manchester,  were  celebrated  for  neat  gardens  and  clean 
houses  in  the  occupation  of  the  above  class  of  mechanics.  It  was,  indeed,  a 
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most  delightful  treat  to  visit  the  tulip  beds,  the  gooseberry  gardens,  or  the 
auricula  and  polyanthus  sheds,  of  some  of  these  intelligoit  and  ingenious 
men.  Of  late  years  many  have  turned  their  attention  to  the  culture  of 
apple  trees ;  and,  wretched  as  the  situation  of  the  whole  of  this  class  of  use- 
f^al  men  now  is,  there  is  still  a  marked  difference  in  the  circiunstances  and 
appearance  of  those  who  lover  their  gardens.  But  some  there  are  who  do 
love  them,  without  being  able  to  possess  them ;  many  houses  being  now  built 
in  this,  as  well  as  other  districts,  without  a  garden.  This  is  wretched  policy. 
I  find  among  the  few  cottage  tenants  I  have  here,  those  widi  a  garden  pay  the 
best  and  the  most  rent,  and  seem  to  live  in  the  greatest  comfort.  I  am  glad 
to  find  you  are  going  to  publish  a  Manttal  of  CoUage^Gardenmgf  with  the 
model  of  a  cottage,  at  the  moderate  price  of  Is.  6d,  I  shall  direct  my  book-^ 
sellers,  Messrs.  Longman  and  Co.,  to  send  me  a  few  copies  when  published^ 
and  I  have  no  doubt  of  its  being  perfectly  adapted  to  insure  the  end  de*« 
signed,  improvement  in  cottage  bunding.  On  some  future  occasion  I  wiU^, 
if  not  intruding  too  much  on  your  pages,  present  you  with  the  description 
of  several  cottages  in  the  village  of  HadnaJ,  near  Shrewsbury,  with  remarks 
on  the  advantage  of  a  plot  of  land  being  attached  to  the  dwellings  of  the 
labouring  classes.  I  am.  Sir,  &c.  —  Charles  Htdbert.  High  Street,  Shreim^ 
bury,  Feb.  24. 

iVistdria,  CotuequwasL,  —  Sir,  In  my  botanical  rounds  and  researches,  I 
find  that  beautiful  climber  the  Glycme  sinensis  [Wist^jia  ConsequkTuz]  in 
many  ^een-houses,  and  in  some  not  or  forcing  houses.  Now,  Sir,  as  this 

gant  IS  worthy  of  every  gentleman's  garden,  tor  the  information  of  those 
Lends  of  yours  who  may,  or  who  may  wish  to,  possess  it,  I  here  give  them 
my  experience  in  the  treatment  of  it.  Loam  and  peat  I  find  suit  it  better 
than  any  thing  else.  The  one  I  have  has  been  with  me  three  or  four  years ; 
it  flowers  twice  in  the  year ;  I  have  it  in  a  very  large  pot,  and  it  is  fi"om  10 
to  15  h.  high.  I  have  kept  it  out  in  the  most  severe  fi'ost,  nearly  unpro^ 
tected ;  and  that  intense  frost  which  we  had  this  sprint,  after  some  very 
warm  days,  it  was  out  under  a  south  wall,  and  not  at  dl  injured.  I  have 
increased  it,  by  layers,  with  little  or  no  difficulty.  It  is  a  plant  of  such 
beauty  as  a  climber  for  a  veranda,  or  any  warm  situation  out  of  doors,  that 
I  would  recommend  it  to  every  lover  of  plants,  especially  of  climbers,  among 
which  it  holds  the  highest  station.  I  am,  Sii*^  &c.  ^  G,  G,  Edgbaston, 
near  Birmingham,  Aug.,  1830. 

77ie  Rhodes  Grape.  —  Sir,  I  send  vou  a  specimen  of  th^  Rhodes  Orape^ 
a  seedling,  raised  at  Horsforth  Hall^  near  Leeds^  a 
few  years  ago.  It  is,  as  you  will  see,  a  fine  larse  black 
grape,  but  rather  a  shy  bearer.  It  is  also  a  bad  setter  ; 
the  specimen  sent  was  set  with  Black  Hamburgh.  I  do 
not  consider  the  bunch  sent  as  the  best  specimen  that 
could  be  produced,  owing  to  the  wet  season  and  a  wet 
border.  In  more  fiivourable  circumstances,  I  have  na 
hesitation  in  sayimr,  that  for  size  of  bunch  and  berrv 
(Jig.  1  lOjl  it  bids  mir  to  be  amongst  the  finest  of  black 
grapes,  'the  flavour  is  not  particularly  remarkable.  I 
r^nain.  Sir,  &c  —  7%o«.  Appleby,  Gardener  at  Hors^ 
firth,  Hor^th  Hall,  Attg.  4. 

The  bunch  contained  84  berries,  and  weighed  1  lb* 
7oz.;  and  the  flavour  was  very  nearly  as  good  as  that 
of  the  Black  Hamburgh.  —  Cond. 

Large  Pumpkins. —  Sir,  Se^g  in  your  Magazine  of  December  last, 
•  No.  23.,  an  account  of  a  pumpkin  grown  by  Mr.  Thomson,  which 
weighed,  when  ripe,  half  a  hundred,  I  beg  to  inform  you  that  I  grew  one  in 
the  garden  at  Broomhall,  near  Oswestry,  the  seat  of  H.  P.  T.  Aubrey,  Esq.^ 
in  1819,  weighing  92  lbs. ;  in  1820,  one  weighing  113  lbs. ;  and  in  1821,  one 
weighing  136  lbs.  I  am,  Sir,  &c.  —  Geo.  Davenport,  Gardener.  Jun^,  1830. 

Q  Q 
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Large  Melon. — A  Cantaloup  melon  has  been  raised  by  Edward  King,' 
gardener  to  John  Buckle,  Esq.,  of  the  Wildlands,  near  Chepstow,  measuring 
34^  in.  in  circumference,  and  weighing  151b.  2  oz.  (^Newsp.) 

Large  Cucwnher.  —  A  cucumber  (the  Bloor's  White  Some)  was  cut  on 
the  8th  of  June,  in  the  garden  of  W.  Hardman,  Esq.,  of  Cnamber  Hall,  near 
Bury,  of  the  following  dimensions :  —  Length  26  in.,  girth  1 1  in.,  weight 
5  lbs.  8|  oz.  It  did  not  appear  overgrown,  but  in  a  proper  state  for  the 
table.    (Mom,  Chron.,  June  23.)  * 

SCOTLAND. 

Promenade,  ^c,  m  the  Caledonian  HorUcuItural  SodetyU  Experimental 
Garden  at  Inverleith,  Julv  10.  —  The  garden  is  about  ten  Englisn  acres  in 
extent,  and  commands  from  every  part  a  superb  view  of  the  city.  It  is 
divided  into  compartments  suited  to  the  difierent  kinds  of  plants  raised  in 
it ;  the  chief  of  these  compartments  being  the  arboretum,  tne  orchard,  the 
nursery,  the  hot-houses  and  stoves,  and  the  kitchen-garden.  The  arboretum 
is  formed  of  the  numerous  species  and  varieties  oi  trees  and  shrubs,  and 
extends  round  nearly  three  sides  of  the  garden,  besides  intersecting  it  in 
the  form  of  two  raised  belts.  The  orchard  contain^  upwards  of  600  sorts 
of  apples,  collected  with  Jg^eat  care,  and  at  considerable  expense,  and  many 
new  seedling  varieties.  The  pears  amount  to  350  sorts,  tne  plums  to  100 
sorts,  the  cherries  to  80  sorts,  and  the  filberts  to  about  10  sorts.  Of^oose^ 
berries  there  are  350  varieties ;  and  the  distinct  kinds  of  strawberries  are 
about  100.  The  nursery  is  filled  with  fi\ut  and  forest  trees  and  shrubs 
in  various  stages  of  growth,  intended  chiefly  for  distribution  among  mem- 
bers. The  hot-house  establishment  is  not  yet  complete,  but  the  collection 
of  pine-44)ples  amounts  to  about  20  sorts,  and  that  of  grape  vines  to  about 
100  sorts.  The  culinarium,  or  kitchen-^arden  department  is  richly  stocked 
with  rare  culinary  plants  and  herbs.  Tne  whole  garden  is  under  the  ma- 
nagement of  Mr.  Bamet,  and  never  did  we  see  a  place  of  the  kind  in  better 
order.  Not  a  weed  was  to  be  seen ;  and,  still  more  marvellous  to  be  told, 
not  a  bush  appeared  deranged,  norabed  fiirrowed  by  the  deluges  which  had 
poured  down  daily  for  a  month  before  firom  the  weeping  skies.  The  turf- 
walks  were  shaven  so  closely,  that  they  seemed  to  tne  eye,  and  felt  to  the 
feet,  like  a  carpet  of  velvet. 

In  the  centre  of  the  garden  a  large  tent  was  erected,  supported  on  pillars 
gaily  festooned  with  evergreens  and  flowers.  Under  this  awning  two  tables 
were  placed,  capable  of  accommodating  about  500  people.  The  tables  were 
profusely  covered  with  all  the  fiuits  of  the  season,  interspersed  with  con* 
fections,  and  beside  each  cover  a  nosegay  was  invitingly  deposited.  At 
each  end  of  the  tent  was  an  elevated  platform,  supporting  a  variety  of  mag- 
nificent exodc  plants,  the  exhibition  of  which  was  one  of  the  principal  fea* 
tures  of  the  entertainment.  The  collection  was  as  numerous  as  many  of 
the  specimens  were  splendid.  It  included  the  ^Tep^nthes  distillatoria,  or 
pitcher  plant  of  Chma,  firom  the  ^den  of  Professor  Dunbar,  bearing 
pitchers  10  in.  long ;  the  Op6ntia  TVna,  or  prickly  pear,  in  fiuit,  firom  the 
conservatory  of  Mr.  P*  Neill ;  a  splendid  specimen  of  the  O&ctus  speao^ 
sfssima,  in  flower;  fit>m  the  botanic  garden,  the  Alstroemeria  pulch^lla^ 
tricolor,  and  Pelegrina ;  a  large  Cycas  revolikta,  and  Latama  borb6nica ; 
Hibiscus  i76sa  sinensis,  KAlmta  latifolia  (splendid),  Erythrina  Auirifdlia 
(property  ofgarden).  Gladiolus  cardinalis,  Protea  nip^  Lllium jap6nicum, 
Maur&ndya  Barclayana,  Sarrac^ta  rubra,  Calceolana  purpurea ;  Teib^a 
MeUndres,  Pimel^  rdsea;  and  a  vast  variety  of  ericas,  or  heath  plants, 
among  which  the  most  remarkable,  both  for  size  and  beautv,  were  specimens 
.  of  the  perspicua,  ventricdsa,  er^cts^  fldrida,  41ba,pil68a,  tricolor,  prae'gnans, 
metulsefldra,  radiata,  spuria,  el^ans,  and  ^'asminiflora.  The  manner  in 
which  these  superb  plants  were  arranged  showed  them  off  to  the  greatest 
«dvantag€. 
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The  thief  contributors  of  the  exotics  were  Mr.  M*Nab  of  the  botanic 
garden,  Professor  Dunbar,  Mr.  Cunningham  of  Comely  Bank,  Mr.  Patrick 
Neill,  Messrs.  Dickson  and  Sons,  Hanover  Street,  and  Mr.  Wauchope  of 
Edmonstone;  Messrs.  Peacock  of  Leith  Walk  nursery  furnished  nosegays 
for  the  company,  in  each  of  which  there  was  either  a  moss,  a  crimson,  or  a 
blush  rose.  These  gentlemen  also  exhibited  fifty-nine  different  varieties  of 
pinks,  amongst  which  were  several  seedlings  of  great  beauty,  raised  by  them* 
selves.    {Edinbta-gh  Observer ^  July  13.) 

Edinburgh  Vegetable  Market.  —  Aug,  7.  There  was  a  very  large  display 
of  garden  produce  in  the  market  this  morning ;  and  there  was  a  grand  turn 
out  of  the  citizens.  Grapes,  peaches,  nectarines,  and  currants  sold  rapidly. 
Bed  and  white  currants  sold  at  6d,  and  Tii.,  and  black  currants  U.  and  U,  2d, 
a  basket.  There  was  a  great  supply  of  potatoes ;  and  two  sorts,  that  havB 
been  rapidly  rising  in  the  estimation  of  horticulturists  during  the  last  five 
years,  namely,  the  Liverpool  Don,  and  the  Bath  Kidney,  sold  at  6d.  to  Sd, 
•a  peck.  Excellent  Black  Hamburgh  Gn^es  were  sold  at  li.  9d,  a  lb. 
Gooseberries  from  St,  to  5s.  a  gallon.  On  the  whole,  both  the  sale  and 
prices  exceeded  the  expectations  of  the  gardeners.    (Scotsvian,  Aug.  7.) 

C  —  Cottage,  near  GkugoWy  Oct.  6.  1829. —  Sir, ....  .We  are,  thanks 
to  good  food,  abundant  exercise^  and  keen  appetites,  in  good  health  and 
spirits,  and  we  continue  to  like  our  Utde  retr^t  here  as  well  as  when  we  first 
came  to  it  two  years  ago ;  for,  althcHigh  the  effect  of  novelty  is  gone,  we  have 
always  some  thing  in  progress  to  keep  up  an  interest.    Indeed  my  flower* 

rdrden  is  an  unceasins  source  of  enjoyment,  as  well  as  employment  to  me. 
remember,  before  I  lefl  London,  wishing  I  could  manage  to  spend  my 
days  in  my  garden.  You  hinted,  rationally  enough,  a  doubt  whether  in  that 
event  the  interest  which  I  then  felt  and  anticipated  would  not  leave  me. 
Now  I  can  say,  after  a  trial  of  three  years,  it  has  not;  and  I  have  no  feard 
that  it  ever  will.  The  beauty^of  gardening  is,  that,  ihd^endently  of  present 
gratification,  there  is  always  something  to  do,  something  to  project,  and 
something  to  look  forward  to,  to  keq)  up  a  sufficient  degree  of  excitement^ 
without  too  much  anxiety.  I  wish  you  were  here  to  see  what  a  pretty  place 
I  have,  and  how  busy  I  am ;  never,  when  the  weather  enables  me  to  be 
out  of  doors,  without  a'rake  or  a  trowel  in  my  hand,  and  happier,  I  guess, 
than  George  the  Fourth  in  his  goKeous  palace  at  Windsor.  I  fear,  how- 
ever, with  all  my  zeal  for  this  art,  I  have  not  much  talent  for  making  dis- 
coveries or  observations. 

I  noticed,  last  winter,  that  one  of  my  double  primroses,  flowering  out 
of  season,  produced  single  flowers.  They  were  wnat  florists  call  pin-eyed, 
the  pistil  being  visible  at  the  mouth  of  the  tube ;  and,  on  tearing  the  tube 
open,  the  anthers  were  found  perfectly  formed  and  ranged  round  th^ 
bottom.  Early  in  the  spring  some  of  the  flowers  on  the  same  plant  were 
semi-double ;  and  on  examining  the  interior  of  their  tubes,  such  of  the 
andiers  as  had  not  been  transformed  into  perfect  petals  were  found  at 
the  bottom  in  the  form  of  small  tiny  leaflets.  Farther  in  the  season, 
when  vegetation  wa»  more  vigorous,  the  flowers  were  perfectly  double, 
and  no  anthers  in  any  form  were  to  be  found  in  the  tube;  a  proof,  I  con- 
ceive (if  any  were  necessary),  of  the  correctness  of  the  genemlly  received 
opinion,  that  in  double  flowers  the  anthers  have  been  converted  into  petals. 
Among  my  coloured  single  primroses  I  have  some  whose  first  flowers  in 
the  season  are  regular  primroses ;  but  those  produced  later,  say  about  the 
beginning  of  summer,  are  furnished  with  a  scale  like  polyanthuses. 

Mrs.  W.  had  a  present  made  her  of  a  beautiful  pet  goldfinch,  which,  after 
moulting,  two  years  ago,  became  altogether  of  a  dingy  black  colour,  not* 
a  red,  or  a  yellow,  or  a  white  feather  to  be  seen ;  and  so  it  continued  for  a 
twelvemonth.  Reflecting  on  the  cause  of  this  metamorphosis,  I  could 
think  of  no  peculiarity  in  the  habits  of  the  bird,  except  that  it  lived  almost 
entirely  on  hemp  seed ;  and,  to  try  if  tlus  had  any  effect  in  changing  his 
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colour,  he  was,  before  and  about  the  time  of  moiUdnfi  Imst  year,  nwdirto 
eat  a  portion  of  canary  seed  (which  he  would  not  taste  if  he  could  help  it); 
and  in  process  of  time  he  was  furnished  with  a  beautiful  new  suit  of  the 
original  colours.  It  is  now  moulting  again,  and  kept  upon  a  mixed  diet.  I 
would  have  fed  him  on  hemp-seed  again,  by  way  of  experiment,  but  was 
afraid  of  iniuring  his  health.  Do  you  think  that  the  sort  of  food  he  eats 
can  affect  the  c<Hour  of  his  feathers  ?  And,  if  so,  would  not  you  think  that 
the  same  cause  might  produce  a  somewhat  nmilar  effect  upon  the  colour  of 
the  human  species  ?  By  the  by,  goldfinches,  which  uscxl  to  be  plentifh] 
enough  hereabout,  are  scarcely  to  be  seen,  whilst  I  understand  there  are 
^till  plenty  of  them  &rther  north. 

.  I  was  lately  at  Castle  Semple  gardens,  the  property  of  Colonel  Harvey, 
which  have  been  formed  at  great  expense,  under  the  superintendence  of  Air. 
Hay  of  Edinburgh.  There  I  saw  pine-apple  plants  growing  in  a  bed  of  earth* 
placed  over  a  chamber  filled  loosely  with  stones,  and  hetOed  by  steam,  the 
atones  being  introduced  for  the  purpose  of  retaining  heat.  The  plants  were> 
in  a  very  healthy  state,  and  growmg  vigorously;  but  the  gardener,  Mr. 
Lauder  (^whose  brother  you  may  recollect  being  some  time  aeo  with  Mr. 
Campbell,  at  the  Comte  de  Vande's),  was  apprehen^ve  they  woiud  not  show 
firuit  at  the  right  time.  Expenoice,  I  believe,  proves  that  such  a  result  may 
be  anticipated.   I  am,  dear  Sir,&c.  ^A.  fV* 

•  Ash  and  Beech  doubtful  NtOhes.^  These  trees  have  a  place  in  the 
J'lora  Scotica  of  Lightfoot  and  Hooker*  and  they  have  long  ornamented 
eur  woods  and  plantations.'*  But  there  is  peat  reason  to  doubt  their 
being  truly  indigenous  to  this  country,  or  having  formed  any  part  of  the 
ancient  forests.  No  traces  of  them  occur  in  our  peat  mosses :  yet  ash 
keys  and  beech  mast  would  in  all  probability  have  proved  as  indestructible 
IIS  hazel  nuts  or  fir  cones,  which  are  abundant  in  many  peat  mosses.  Be- 
sides the  oak,  which  seems  greatly  to  have  prevailed,  the  ancient  forests  pro- 
bably consisted  chiefly  of  fir,  meaning  thePinus  sylv^stiis,  or  Scotch  pme  | 
birk  or  birch ;  hazel ;  wych  elm,  or  broad-leaved,  not  the  smooth  wych  elm 
of  England ;  roan  tree,  or  mountain-ash ;  yew ;  aller  or  alder;  and  saugh,  as 
the  wulow  is  here  called."  {Note  by  the  Editor  in  Jame$on*s  Journal  for 
Oct.  1829.  and  Jan.  1830.) 

Setting  the  Tokay  Grape,  I  have  for  the  last  seven  years  practised  the 
following  method^^ttin^  the  Tokay  gr^ie  with  the  raest  pei'fect  omosbbs  \ 
—  Before  the  vines' come  mto  flower,  |Fkeep  them  in  a  temperature  of  firom 
70^  to  15P ;  andiM  LjW'the  first  opening  of  the  flower, ^gradually  lower 
the  temperature^  60^  or  65^  niid  iind  ifat  they  set  fi^y,  and  as  well  as 
the  Hamburgh,  and  other  firee-se^Ung  kindsT.^Anypmons  wishing  to  sadsfy 
themselves  as  to  the  above  statement  mayy'^if  convenient,  call  and  see  my 
Tokay  vines,  when  I  shall  be  ready  to  answer  any  enquiries  they  m^make 
respecting  them.  —  Duncan  Wright,  Gardener  to  James  Kibble,  Esq,,  cf 
Greenlaw,  near  Paisley,  July  12. 

IRELAND. 

Hortsculiwral  Society  of  Ireland,  —  June  22.  Among  the  plants  which  at- 
tracted particularliotice  were,Combretum  purpureum.  Cactus  speciosfssima, 
Ix6ra  coccinea.  Calceolaria  corymbdsa,  C  rugdsa  var.  angustifblia,  C.  arach- 
Aoidea,  Alstroem^  tricolor,  L^t^a  mut^bius,  and  fine  specimens  of  ^rica 
yentrk^6sa  var.  stellata  and;  odor^ta,  sent  by  Mr.  Mackay,  fi'om  the  cc^lege 
botanic  gardens ;  Erythrlna  Crista  g&lh,  Pv^otm  \¥hittl^',  Gaulth^rMi  Sk&l- 
km,  and  fine  flowering  specimens  of  Calceol^Lria  rucosa,  conn^ta,  and  inte- 
grifolla,  sent  by  Mr.  Nevm,  firom  the  chief  secretar^s  garden ;  Thunb^r]^ 
al&ta,  sent  by  Viscount  Dungarvan  |  £rythr!na  CVistagaili,  il^rum  Colocksia, 
Amar^llii  purpurea,  sent  by  Isaac  D'Olier,  Esq. ;  Carmichaelia  austrUis, 
Lechena^tKx  n>midsa,  Pimelea  decusska,  Eucmlus  obcOrdktus,  sent  by 
Mr.  Grant,  gardener  to  G.  Putland,  Esq. ;  Mel^ei^ca  spl^ndens  and  fulgens. 
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Ardisia  coloi^ta  and  «olandc«s  Kerb^  pl^ch^Ua  And  Laiabdrti,  fttot  ttf 
Mr.  Keefe,  nurseryinan ;  Andt&meda  duxirolk,  Stenoehilus  maculatiM,  and 
a  very  splendid  collection  of  heaths,  sent  by  MesBrs.  Xooie,  nursery  and 
seedsmen. 

.  The  prizes  were  awarded  as  follows  : 

.  Flowers.  Ranunculuses,  consisting  of  12  varieties,  three  blossoms  of 
each  variety :  1.  Mr.  M'Mohon,  gardener  to  William  Rathboume,  Esq., 
Scripplestown ;  2.  Mr.  Ryan,  eardener  to  T*  Leland,  Esq.,  Roebuck ;  3. 
Dr.  Plant,  Montpelier  Place^  Bhiek  Rock.  Pinks,  consisting  of  twelve 
varieties,  three  blossoms  of  each  variety :  I.  Mr.  Ryan ;  2.  Arthur  Crofton, 
EsO.,  Roebuck  Castle.  Seedling  Pmk :  1.  Mr.  Farrell,  1 16.  Capel  Street ; 
2.  Mr.  Ryan.  Bouquet  of  Rd^es,  consisting  of  not  less  than  twelve  varieties : 
1.  Mr.  Nevin,  gardener  to  the  chief  secretary,  Phcenix  Park ;  2.  Thomas 
Lyster,  Esq.,  Lyster  Wood^  Miltown.  Chroup  of  eight  Pelargoniums,  of 
distinct  sorts :  1.  Mr.  Toole^  Westmoreland  Street;  2.  Mr.  Simpson j  Col- 
lege Qreea.  Seedling  Pelargonium :  1.  Mr.  Simpson ;  2.  Mr.  Toole.  Group 
of  six  Efotics,  of  d^rent  sorts :  1.  Mr.  Nevin ;  2.  Mr.  Grant,  gardener  to 
George  Putland,  Esq.,  Bray-head  House,  Bray.  Bouquet  of  cut  Flowers  t 
1.  Mr.  Nevin;  2.  Henry  Hafiield,  Esq.,  CuUen's  Wood.  —  jFhci^.  Plate 
of  twenty-four  Strawbemes :  1.  Mr.  Fox,  gardener  to  Charles  Smith,  Esq., 
Rosemount,  Booterstown ;  2.  Charles  Slowe,  Esq.,  ChapeUzod. 

This  was  the  first  exhibition  since  the  Society  was  remodelled,  and  it  was 
most  gratifying  to  the  members  to  see  diat  the  arrangements  were  approved 
of  by  the  principal  practical  gardeners  wh6  consituted  the  former  com* 
mittee ;  and  who  most  obligingly  lent  their  aanstance  on  the  present  occa- 
■lon.  The  stage  presented  one  of  the  most  brilliant  di^lays  of  plants  and 
cut  flowers  ever  exhibited  in  Dublin ;  and  it  is  hoped  that  this  Meeting  will 
be  the  precursor  of  an  increasmg  interest  in  the/uivancement  of  horticul-> 
tural  science  in  Ireland.    (Du6Sn  Evewng  Potty  June  26.) 

Attg,  10.    The  following,  prizes  were  adjudged :  — 

Plants.  Exotic,  Mr.  Nevin,  gardener  to  the  chief  secretary.  Six  rarest 
and  best  grown :  1.  Mr.  Keefie,  nurseryman,  the  gold  medal ;  2.  Mr.  Grant, 
gardener  to  G.  Putland,  Esq.  Herbaceous.  Best  six  rare,  each  difierent,  Mr. 
Toole,  seedsman.  —  Flowers.  Carnations.  Best  Flake  of  any  colour  (the 
silver  medal),  and  best  Bizard,  H.  Plant,  M.D.  Best  three  Pink  Bizards : 
1.  H.  Plant,  M.D. ;  2.  Mr.  M'Mahon,  gardener  to  W.  Rathbome,  Esq. 
Scarlet  (three) :  1.  H.  Haffield,  Esq.,  Cullen's  Wood ;  2.  H.  Plant,  M.D. 
Scarlet  Flake  (three):  1.  H.  Plant,  M.D.;  2.  Mr.;Clarke,  rardener  to  Mrs.  La 
Toudie,  Belvue.  Purple  Flake  (three):  1.  and  2.  H.  Plant,  M.D.  Pink 
Flake  (three)  :  1.  H.  Plant,  M.D.;  2.  Mr.  M<Cabe,  gardener  to  the  Right 
,  Hon.W.Saurin.  Seedling  Pink  Bizard,  Mr.  Derm,gardener  to  the  Right  Hon. 
Earl  of  CharleviUe.  Scarlet  Bizard,  Scarlet  Flake,  and  Purple  Flake,  Henry 
Haffield,  Esq.,  CuUen's  Wood.  Pink  Flake,  Mrs.  Synge,  ulenmore  Castle. 
Picotees.  The  best  six  Red,  H.  Haffield,  Esq.  Six  Purple,  H.  Plant,  M.D. 
Seedling,  H.  Haffield,  Esq.  Yellow  Pkotees,  the  best  Self,  disqualified. 
Mixed,  Mr.  Hessian,  gardener  to  R.  Roe,  Esq.  Seedling,  Mr.  Derm.  Geor- 
ginas  (the  best  stand  of  not  less  than  eighteen  flowers,  arranged  in  sorts 
and  named) :  1.  J.  T.  Mackay,  Esq.  M.R.LA.  A.L.S. ;  2.  Mr.  Nevii>. 
Seedling  (first  time  of  blooming) :  1.  Mr.  Nevin;  2.  disqualified. — FruU. 
Pines.  No  prize  was  adjudged,  as  there  were  none  sent  in  of  a  sufficient 
weight.  Three  very  fine  specimens  of  pines,  grown  ^thout  fire  or  tan  heat, 
Were  sent  to  the  exhibition  by  Richard  Rothwell,  Esq.,  of  Kells.  Two  of 
these  were  cut  up,  and  the  flavour  was  found  to  be  particularly  fine,  but 
unfortunately  they  being  under  wdght,  three  pounds  being  the  standard, 
the  Committee  could  not  award  a  prize.  Grapes.  The  weightiest  bunch  of 
any  variety,  except  the  Svrian :  1.  (5^  lbs.)  Mr.  Byme,gardeuerto  J.  Alex* 
todes*,  Esq.  Carlow ;  2.  (24  lbs.)  Mr.  M'Cabe.  Muscat,  or  Frontignac,  the 
b^st-flavoured :  1.  Mr«  M'Manus,  gardener  to  Samuel  Hutchinson^  Esq.; -2. 
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Mr.  M'Mahon.  'Black,  not  Muscat  or  Prontignac,  the  best^llavoured :  T< 
Mr.  Winton,  gardener  to  T.  R.  Needham,  Esq. ;  2.  Mr.  Archbold,  gardener 
to  Michael  Sweetman,  Esq.  White,  not  Muscat  or  Frontignac,  the  best« 
flavoured:  1.  Mr.  Downes,  gardener  to  Thomas  Crosthwait,  Esq.;  2.  Mr. 
Derm.  Peaches.  Six  Double  Montaigne :  1.  Mr.  Wilkie,  gardener  to  W. 
Gregory,  Esq. ;  2.  Hon.  and  Rev.  W.  Plunkett.  Six  finest-flavoured  No- 
blesse :  I.  Mr.  Hyland,  gardener  to  Thomas  Ellis,  Esq.;  2.  Mr.  Hendrick, 
gardener  to  W.  Gibbons,  Esq.  Six  finest-flavoured,  not  Montagne  or 
Noblesse :  1.  Mr.  Hetherin^on,  gardener  to  the  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of 
Charlemont.  Nectarines,  six  finest-flavoured  of  any  variety:  1.  and  2. 
disaualified.  Apricots,  six  finest-flavoured :  L  A.  B.  Croflon,  Esq.,  Roe- 
buck Castle;  2.  Mr.  Grant.  Melons.  Large^of  any  variety,  7  lbs.  2  oz., 
Mr.  Nevin.  Finest-flavoured  Scarlet  Rock :  1.  Mr.  Fox,  gardener  to  John 
Sweetman, Esq.*;  2.  premiiun  withheld.  Finest-flavoured,  any  other  variety: 
1.  Mr.  Henly ;  2. Mr.  Nevin.  Plums  (six\  Green  Gage:  1  and 2. disqualified. 
Gooseberries  (the  heaviest  twenty-four) :  1.  Mr.  Dumphy,  gardener  to  A. 
Cooper,  Esa. ;  2.  Mr.  Hessian.  Twenty-four  finest-flavoured,  Mr.  M'Mahon. 
Currants  (the  weightiest  twenty-four  bunches  of  white) :  1.  Mr.  Hethering- 
ton;  2.  Mr.  Fox.  Figs  (six  finest-flavoured  of  any  variety)  :  Land  2.  dis- 
qualified. 

Amongst  the  plants  exhibited,  the  following  were  reckoned  the  finest 
specimens :  — 

Sent  from  the  college  botanic  gardens  b^  T.  Mackay,  Esq.,  M.R.LA. 
and  A.L.S.,  as  ornamental  exotics :  —  Gesneria  bulbdsa.  Gloxinia  hirsuta, 
Beslerta  pulch^Ua,  Bi^6nia  grandif61ia,  Sinnlngia  vUldsa,  and  velutina, 
Boronia  denticulata,  Punel^  glauca ;  also  some  fine  specimens  of  EnoxL 
EweriaTia,  gemmifldra,^'a8minifldra,  and  tricolor,  and  several  beautifiil  exo« 
tics  not  now  so  rare. 

Sent  by  Mr.  Keefie,  nurseryman :  —  Fuchsia  microph^lla  and  virgata, 
Hakea  linearis,  5elkgo  fasciculkris.  Gloxinia  caulescens  and  dlba,  Boroniei 
denticulata,  and  some  beautiful  specimens  of  heaths  and  pelaigoniums. 
.  Sent  by  Mr.  Nevin,  chief  secretary's  gardener :  —  Erythrlna  CMsta  g4llii 
first  prize,  as  best-blown  exotic,  and  grown  from  a  cutting  of  tliis  year ; 
Phaxnkceum  incanum,  Fuchsia  virgata,  Salvia  pseddo-coccinea,  Trist^nia 
nereifdlia,  j2?Hca  longipedunculata,  LobMia  corymbdsa,  C%ctus  specidsa,  with 
flowers  and  ripe  fruit,  Dracoe^na  austrklis.  Calceolaria  rugdsa,  Bigndnia 
radicans. 

Sent  by  Mr.  Toole : — Calceolaria  arachnoidea,  jolantagimfdlia,  thyr8ifolia> 
and  integrifblia ;  Is6toma  axillaris,  Andr6meda  ^uxifdlia.  Fuchsia  c6nica  and 
virgata,  and  a  fine  collection  of  Ericas.  Phl6x  f)hilad^lphica,  pendulifldra, 
corymbdsa,  americ^a  ndva,  Wheelerit,  and  capit^ta.  {Saundert^s  News' 
Letter,  Aug.  14.) 

.  Large  Strawberry,  —  A  Wilmot's  Superb  strawberry  was  gathered  at 
Belvoir  Park,  near  Belfast,  in  the  first  week  of  July,  which  measured  6  in. 
in  circumference,  and  weighed  a  full  ounce.  —  J.  F.   Aug,  1830. 


Art.  IV.   JRetrospective  Criticism. 

Management  of  the  Horticuttural  Society.  —  Sir,  The  facility  with  which 
you  receive  contradictions  to  your  opinions,  and  the  readiness  with  which 
you  give  them  to  the  judgment  of  the  public,  encourage  me  to  attack  some 
of  the  doctrines  you  nave  disseminated  in  your  Gardener's  Magazine  for 
April,  1830.  And  first,  as  to  that  which  you  call  Mr.  Loudon's  evi* 
4lence,"  on  the  general  management  of  the  Horticultural  Society,  and  the 
plan  of  the  garden.  You  say  (p.  248.),  "  Not  a  plant,  cutting,  or  seed  oug^t 
to  be  given  away  direct  from  the  garden,  or  in  consequence  of  written  ajN 
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plicadons  to  the  Society,  but  to  nurserymen  or  other  commercial  gardeners. 
All  spare  plants,  cuttings,  or  seeds,  ought  to  be  given  away  at  the  meetings 
of  the  Society  to  those  who  happen  to  attend ;  and  the  officers  of  the 
Society  ought  on  no  account  to  be  liable  to  be  written  to  by  country  or 
other  members  (always  excepting  commercial  gardeners),  for  grafts,  seeds^ 
pkmts,  &c.  There  can  be  no  end  to  these  applications,  which  add  much 
to  the  expense  of  conducting  die  business  ot  the  Society,  and  cannot  be 
otherwise  than  sources  of  dissatisfaction  to  all  parties."  Now,  (not  to 
dwell  on  the  circumstance  that  all  this,  which  is  dignified  with  the  name  of 
evidence,  is  pure  and  mere  opinion,  not  on  a  matter  of  science,  but  of  the 
probable  effects  of  a  particular  mode  of  conducting  a  joint  stock  company 
or  partnership,)  I  wish  to  observe,  that  although  a  society  possibly  may  be 
properly  conducted  in  the  manner  you  recommend,  yet  it  must  be  a  very 
different  society  from  the  present  London  Horticultural.  Cast  your  eye  over 
the  list  of  its  members,  and  see  how  very  many  there  are  who  wholly  reside 
in  the  country,  and  never  visit  London  at  all.  What  inducement  have  they 
to  become  fellows  of  the  Society  ?  They  can  neither  avail  themselves  of  the 
library,  nor  of  the  models  of  fruits,  nor  acquire  information  at  the  meetings 
of  the  Society,  nor  hope  to  acquire  importance  as  members  of  the  com« 
mittees.  The  only  compensation  they  can  expect  for  their  money,  is  the 
return  of  plants,  seeds,  and  cuttings,  which  may  be  issued  to  them  from  the 
garden.  1  say  die  ordu  return ;  for  the  snaring  supply  of  a  few  numbers  of 
wire-wove  hot-pressed  7Va7uac^n«,  whicn  are  scattered  over  a  long  period 
of  time,  and  in  which  the  information  that  is  of  real  importance  comes  still 
more  rarely  than  the  publications,  cannot  be  thought,  by  any  reasonable 
person,  a  return  worth  computing  for  the  annual  payment  of  four  guineas. 
X  ought,  however,  to  have  enumerated,  among  the  valuable  equivalents,  the 
permission  given  to  the  fellows  to  send  up  their  best  vegetable  productions, 
whether  pines,  grapes,  peaches,  apples,  or  any  other,  to  be  exhibited  at  the 
meetings  of  the  Society,  and  there  devoured  with  fiir  more  refined  taste  and 
genuine  science  than  could  be  evinced  by  a  country  grower  in  the  munch* 
mg  of  a  pippin  or  pineapple.  But,  beyond  these,  I  am  not  aware  of  any 
inducement  for  a  resident  m  the  country  to  become  a  fellow,  except  as  he 
wishes  to  become  a  member  of  a  joint  stock  nursery  ground,  firom  which 
he  hopes  to  derive  plants,  firuits,  seeds,  and  vegetables,  either  newly  intro- 
duced or  improved  by  culture,  or  which  may  be  depended  on  as  genuine, 
and  which  he,  whether  wisely  or  not,  expects  that  he  shall  be  able  to  obtain 
cheaper  or  better,  or  more  varied,  or  more  new,  than  he  can  get  firom  his 
own  nursery  gardener.  He  believes  that  a  number  of  persons  subscribing 
may  be  able,  by  sending  out  a  Don  or  a  Douglas,  to  obtain  new  ornaments 
to  his  park  or  ms  ffarden^  which  he  individuaBy  could  not  hope  to  acquire; 
because  the  cost  of  fitting  out  such  an  adventurer  at  his  own  risk  is  greater 
than,  with  very  few  exertions,  can  be  defirayed  by  a  private  person.  Judge, 
then,  what  is  his  surprise  to  learn  fi-om  3^our  pen  that  he  is  to  be  inter* 
^  dieted  firom  receiving  a  plant,  seed,  or  cutting,  direct  from  the  garden,  be- 
*  cause  he  is  not  a  commercial  gardener.  Will  a  country  gendeman  in  Dor- 
setshire or  GIoucestershircJ)e  content  to  pay  his  money,  year  ailer  year,  for 
the  introduction  of  valuable  novelties,  that  they  may  all  be  engrossed  by 
the  commercial  gardeners,  who  know  extremely  well  how  to  appreciate  th^ 
public  appetite  for  any  thing  that  is  new,  or  really  good,  and  make  their 
customers  pay  very  handsomely  for  such  articles  ?  I  have  not  heard  of  anpr 
nurseryman  vet  who  inserts  in  his  circulars,  "  Fifly  per  cent  discount  is 
allowed  to  all  members  of  the  London  Horticidtural  Society."  I  am  so  far 
firom  acceding  to  your  doctrine,  that  I  am  of  opinion  that  too  great  a  pre? 
ference  and  priority  is  already  given  by  the  London  Horticultural  Society 
to  commercial  gardeners,  m  supplying  them  exclusively  with  all  new  and 
superior  articles,  with  the  intent  that  they  shall  make  ah  abundant  profit 
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ithereof  from  the  reat  of  the  world  before  any  are  issued  to  feUowB  who  itte 
not  engaged  in  that  Ime  of  commerce. 

I  am  not  msensible  to  the  talent,  the  science,  the  enterprize,  and  the 
liberality  of  commercial  gardeners.  If  they  wish  to  form  a  lomt  stock  com* 
pany,  for  the  puipose  of  discovering  and  importing  new  and  valuable  fore^ 
productions  exclusively  for  the  use  of  the  trade,  it  is  competent  for  than 
to  do  so,  and  then  let  them  charge  and  exclude  as  they  please ;  but  if  Mr. 
Loddiges,  or  Mr.  Kennedv,  puts  down  each  his  four  guineas  against  my  four 
guineas,  or  his  ten  pouncls  against  myr  ten  pounds,  for  the  earden,  I  contend 
that  we  are  partners  and  equals  in  this  speculation :  and  J  am  jealous,  and, 
I  believe,  justly  so,  that  these  gentlemen  shall  get  thdr  jl'rfoutus  prdcera, 
or  Camellia  reticulata,  or  i^nus  Douglast,  when  I  am  denied  it.  But  it 
will  be  said,  they  contribute  articles  to  the  garden,  and  tid^e  these  by  way 
of  exchange.  I,  however,  should  much  pref&  that  what  they  contribute  in 
plants  should  rather  be  paid  for  in  money,  or  in  plants  which  there  is  little 
difficulty  in  obtaming,  than  in  articles  of  peculiar  rarity  or  excellence :  the 
latter  ought  to  be  distribjited  among  all  of  the  fellows  who  wish  to  obtain 
them  as  equally  and  impartially  as  possible.  All  do  not  wish  for  the 
same  articles.  A  florist  has  no  room  for  a  pine  240  ft.  high ;  a  landscape- 
gardener  cares  not  for  a  new  ^y-edged  auricula;  an  orchardist  may  not 
covet  an  amaryllis.  But  all,  if  they  know  that  the  circnmstance  of  thdr 
not  being  in  trade  excludes  them  from  the  frur  share  of  the  returns  of  the 
joint  adventure,  would  naturally  and  reasonably  hasten  to  dissolve  the 
partnership.  For  my  own  part,  I  must  say,  that,  if  your  advice  is  adopted, 
I  shall  withdraw  my  name  from  the  list  <^  fellows ;  and  I  also  avow  my 
hope,  that  one  efiect  of  the  recent  change  in  our  councils  will  be,  not 
a  more  niggardly,  but  a  more  abundant  issue  to  country  fellows,  who 
cannot  attend  the  Society's  meetings,  of  all  articles  they  may  desire, 
which  it  is  in  the  power  of  the  Soiciety  to  bestow.  I  believe  that  if 
the  concerns  of  the  Society  be  conducted  with  impartiality  and  judgment, 
commercial  gardeners,  very  many  of  whom  I  know,  and  most  hi^ly  esteem 
and  admire,  may  combine  with  private  persons  not  engaged  m  trade  to 
sustain,  as  they  did  to  form,  this  Society,  with  justice  and  satisfaction  to 
each  class ;  but  the  gentlemen  are  not  so  dependent  on  the  nurserymen, 
but  that  if  too  great  a  preference  is  siven  to  the  latter  in  the  distribution 
of  new  plants,  the  gentlemen  may  fearlessly  withdraw  and  form  another 
society,  exclusively  consisting  of  persons  not  engaged  in  trade,  and  send 
out  their  exploring  botanists,  and  enrich  their  colfection  witli  objects  which 
shall  be  impartially  distributed  among  the  members,  so  that  they  need  not 
pa^  twice  over  for  the  same  thins,  or  sufier  the  unpleasant  alternative  of 
waiting  till  the  article  is  divulged  over  the  whole  Kingdom,  and  beoome 
do^-K^eap,  before  they  can  enrich  theur  own  garden  imh  the  very  tfaii^ 
which  their  combined  enterprise  introduced.  And,  if  the  fellows  of  the 
Society  are  to  be  at  all  remunerated  with  a  share  of  the  produce,  how  are 
those  who  live  in  the  country  to  obtain  it,  except  througn  the  medium  of  ^ 
writing  to  the  Society's  officers  for  it  ?  If  all  ^e  coimtry  residents  were  to 
withdraw  from  the  Society,  the  catalogue  of  fellows  would  be  extremely 
diminished,  and  their  means  of  effecting  the  useful  objects  of  their  union 
much  curtailed.    I  am.  Sir,  &c. —  Cauadicut,  June,  1830. 

IVie  Cottage  System,  fc,  —  I  am  afraid  our  opinions  may  clash  req>ecting 
cottagers.  What  I  wished  to  correct  was  what  had  appeared  in  the 
Quarterly,  and  you  had  copied  into  the  Gardener's  Magazine,  respecting 
the  late  and  present  Duke  of  Northumberland.  The  late  duke,  certainly 
at  the  sacrifice  of  several  thousands  a  year  in  rental,  carried  the  cottage 
system  completely  into  efiect.  The  cottages  that  were  built  had  two  apart- 
ments, a  thing  unusual  in  the  county  before ;  and  had  each  half  an  acre  of 
land  attached,  as  garden  and  potato-ground:  those  who  possessed,  or 
wished  to  have,  a  cow,  had  from  5  to  9  acres  of  old  gna»  land  let  for  that 
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purpose.  Now»  the  rents  wmmot  miich  above  half  of  what  mi^t  bane  baoi 
got  for  them  from  a  fidmer;  yet  it  did  not  make  labourers  so  happy  and 
•comforts^le  as  might  have  been  expected.  It  too  often  led  to  joQousies 
and  quarrels,  with  the  adjoining  fiurmer,  to  whom  part  of  them  were  intended 
to  officiate  as  farm-labourers :  when  this  was  the  case,  and  the  cotter  could 
not  get  employment  at  home,  the  difference  of  the  rent  was  then  of  ^o  little 
consequence,  that.  I  have  known  some  give  up  the  cottage  to  become  abaililF. 
Besides,  it  has  not  kept  them  off  the  parish :  almost  every  township  which 
they  inhabit  can  point  out  individuals  who  have  had  parochial  relief.  £xcept 
in  very  fertile  districts,  and  where  they  are  within  reach  of  a  .town,  to  get  nd 
of  the  garden  stuff,  haJf  an  acre  appears  more  than  a  labourer  can  manage 
with  a  spade.  They  generally  employ  a  person  with  a  plough  to  assist 
them  in  sowing  the  com  (of  which  they  have  always  a  part)^  and  planting 
the  potatoes.  •  To  show  how  inadequate  they  have  been  found,  I  may  say 
that  the  present  duke  (than  whom  there  cannot  exist  a  more  beneficent, 
kindJiearted  nobleman,)  has  ordered  several  of  them  to  be  again  attached 
to  the  farms,  as  they  have  become  vacant,  and  are  contiguous.  I  throw  out 
these  hints  and  facts,  as  I  am  afraid  you  may  be  led  away,  ixy  warmth  of 
feeling  in  favour  of  the  labourers,  to  recommend  measures  which  may  turn 
out  much  to  their  disadvantase,  like  the  present  poor  laws,  which  have 
done  infinite  mischief  to  those  t£ey  were  intended  to  benefit.  The  first  ques- 
tion, therefore,must  always  be.  Is  there  likely  to  be  sufficient  employmentnear 
the  intended  site,  or  a  town  at  euch  a  distance  as  may  take  off  crops  raised 
by  the  spade  ?  Lands,  then,  mieht  be  let  to  advantage  to  the  cottager ;  but 
the  fiurmer  can  raise  crops  with  tne  plough  at  much  less  expense,  and  ther^* 
fOrewith  more  advantage  to  the  community.  I  have  often  fancied  that  in-door 
mechanics  make  much  better  gardeners  than  the  farm-labourer :  where  thev 
have  adjoining  cottaees  in  <he  same  village,  the  gardens  of  the  former  are  much 
better  cultivated.  It  is  probable  that  the  change  to  exercise  in  the  opeft 
air,  which  is  so  necessary  to  health,  may  make  it  much  more  pleasant  to 
them  than  to  the  farm-labourer,  who  has  probably  been  emploved  at  the 
most  laborious  work  during  the  day«  It  is  generally  thought  that  a  hind 
can  keep  himself  or  son  much  more  economically  than  will  be  admitted  in 
the  &rm4iouse.  By  killinff  a  pig  in  the  autumn  (of  which  they  sell  the 
hams),  purchasing  part  of  an  ox  or  a  sheep  from  their  master  in  th^ 
autumn  or  winter,  thev  always  contrive  to  have  wholesome  food,  or,  m 
they  call  it,  Idtchen,"  to  their  potatoes  all  the  year :  they  get  milk  from 
the  cow  durinff  summer ;  but  she  is  considered  a  very  bad  housewife  that 
uses  it  new :  she  ought  to  sell  1  or  l^cwt.  of  butter.  I  have  heard  of  some 
making  4  firkins  from  one  cow.  They  scarcely  ever  make  veal  of  the  cal^ 
as  this  is  a  breeding  country^  and  the  calves  are  worth  more  to  the  farmer 
for  rearing.  Some  of  the  villagers,  where  there  is  waste  land,,  make  some» 
thing  yearly  by  keeping  a  brood  goose :  the  ooslings  some  immediately 
sell  at  1«.  or  \t.  3d.  i  or  keep  them  till  stubb&^tune,  and  sell  them  to 
the  com  fiumers,  who  do  not  choose  to  rear  them,  when  the)^  are  worth 
about  double  that  ^ce.  The  shepherds  and  hinds  are  verv  anxious  to  giv« 
their  children  a  suitable  education :  when  not  within  reach  of  a  school^  a 
hind  will  hire  a  ^oung  lad  into  the  house  for  that  purpose ;  and  when  a 
neighbour  is  withm  reachable  distance,  his  children  may  also  attend.  Most 
village  schoolmasters  find  it  their  interest  to  teach  anif  ht-school  during  the 
winter;  that  is,  two  hours  in  the  evening  for  lads  who  nave  been  employed 
during  the  day.  By  these,  and  the  other  more  common  means  of  chanty* 
scbiHUSjon  .the  Lancasterian  and  Bell  systems^  very  few  th^  are  who  cannot 
read  and  write.  In  the  Journal  of  a  NatwraUsi  will  be  found  some  accounts 
of  tibe  culture  of  the  teasel  by  the  cottager,  as  also  of  potatoes.  A  custom  has 
gained  ground  here,  within  the  last  few  vears,  of  the  fiirmer  settmg  potatoes 
for  snuul  tradesmen,  mechanics,  &c.,  who  find  the  seed,  and,  in  some  in* 
stances,  the  manure,  at  the  rate  of  10/.  or  12/.  per  acre:  they  only  keep  the 
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^edds  down  hy  hoeing,  and  receive  the  produce  in  the  aQtumh.  I'here  is 
also  a  hint  thrd\^ni  out  in  the  same  boot  respecting  dyers'  weed  (i^es^da 
Luteola^ :  it  appears  to  flouiish  most  luxuriantly  on  wastes,  rubbish  of  quar- 
ries, ana  might  be  collected ;  perhaps,  also,  the  Digitalis,  if  it  is  still  m  as 
much  &vour  with  the  physician.  I  once  saw  a  cottager  growing  henbane  and 
white  poppies  for  the  druggist.  I  did  not  learn  how  they  paid  him ;  but 
there  are,  m  many  places,  wild  plants  which  run  to  waste.  I  remember  once 
being  solicited  to  employ  a  person  to  gather  the  Daucus  C^ota/rom  some 
uancfy  dikes  near  the  shore :  a  physician  had  prescribed  the  use  of  the  ripe 
seeds,  as  tea,  as  a  remedy  or  preventive  ot  the  gravel.  It  was  so  very 
plentiful  that  tons  might  have  been  got,  if  there  had  been  a  demand  to  pay 
the  gatherer. 

The  cottages  in  this  county  are  certainly  far  from  good :  most  of  them 
have  only  one  apartment,  sometimes  with  an  earthen  floor,  where  they  cook, 
eat,  and  sleep  in  close  beds  (beds  cased  with  wood).  Those  who  have  two 
ends  do  not  appear  to  use  the  second  much,  the  expense  of  fuel  comin£  too 
high  for  them  to  do  so.  I  do  think  the  first  improvement  will  be  to  baye 
the  sleeping  apartments  above,  which  the  fire  will  then  alw^^s  "keep  dry  and 
comfortable.  The  tile  is  a  bad  cover :  it  is  very  porous,  and  frequently  br^s 
or  scales  off  with  frost.  The  Welsh  slate  is  now  superseding  it  here ;  tne  .addi- 
tional expense  is  very  trifling ;  it  may  be  laid  on  at  less  elevation,  and  saves 
roofing  timber.  Probably  railroads  and  canals  may  soon  convey  these  slates  to 
every  part  of  the  united  kingdom,  at  so  low  a  rate  as  may  enable  us  to  get 
rid  of  the  unsightly  red  pantile.  On  the  subject  of  fiiel,  there  still  .appears  an 
•immense  accumulation  of  small  coal  at  the  se&«ide  collieries.  Will  the.con- 
Teyance  ever  become  so  low  as  to  allow  them  to  get  into  the  midland  coun- 
ties ;  or  is  there  still  a  duty  upon  them  if  carded  by  sea  to  the  eastem.or 
soudiem  coasts  of .  England  ?  They  are  at  present  a  national  loss,  and 
might  be  a  great  boon  to  the  cottager.  I  thinK  Count.  Bumford  has  a  plan 
of  mixing  them  with  clay,  to  economise  the  fuel  and  retain  the  heat :  lias  it 
ever  been  practised  ? 

.  By  way  of  making  you  acquainted  with  some  of  my  opinions,  I  have  sent 
a  separate  paper  upon  the,  corn  laws,  which  you  are  at  liberty  to  transfer 
to  tne  Country  7\mes^,  if  they  think  it. worth  insertion. .  Fjom.it  you  will 
partly  judge  that  my  opinions  are  not  at  all  in  favour  of  cooperative 
societies.  I  think  it  is  doing  away,  in  a  great  measure,  with  the  division 
of  labour ;  or  even  admitting  that  they  were  all  industrious,  and  each  stuck 
to  his  employment,  what  chance  is  there  of  holding  together  ?  Will  no^niis- 
chievous,  lazy,  or  designing  man  ever  find  admittance  into  such,  societies  ? 
An  industrious  man,  pursuing  one  line  of  business,  studiously  living  within 
his  income,  and  carefully  placing  his  saving  in  a  savmgs'  bank,  or  other 
^ood  security,  may  even  now  raise  himself  m  life,.as  I  have  no  doubt  many 
of  your  correspondents  in  this. Magazine  have  done;  and,  I  should  think, 
fiir  .more  isafely  than  when  they  have  to  depend  upon  others'  exertions,  and 
even  honesty.  I  hope  to  see  the.  day  when,  by  the  .fi^dpm  of  trade,  i^nd 
taking  the  taxes  off  the  productive  labourer,  the.  demand  for  labour  niav  be 
go  great,  and  wages  so  high,  that  one  half  of  the  labourer.s  in  the  kingdom 
m^  inhabit  such  houses  as  you  have  designed  for  them. 
.  With  respect  to  waste  lands,  where  these  are  what  are  called  inferior 
lands  and  private  property,  never  doubt  but  that  they  will  be  cultivated  as 
^n  as  ever  the  price  of  com  rises  high  enough,  to  allow  them  to  be  so.; 
but  it  must  be  by  the  plough  or  some  other  machinery.  The  extra-produce 


.  *  The  article  alluded  to  appeared  in  the  Country  T^met  of  May  10. ;  and 
as  we  consider  it  of  great  importance  to  disseminate  the  opinion  of  an  ex- 
tensive farmer  at  rack-rent,  oii  a  subject  in  which  he  is  so  deeply  interesteda 
we  shall  probably ^ye  \%  in  a  fptur^  Number.  —  Cond.      .  . 
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hj  the  spade  can  herer  oom^nsiite  for  the  difierence  of  expense ;  but,  oer- 
tainly,  much  may  be  done  with  those  in  the  hands  of  corporations,  &c.,  and 
kept  as  commons.  Many  of  these  do  not  yield  a  Quarter  of  the  rent  of 
what  they  mi^t  be  made  to  do  if  properly  cultivated.  The  expense  of  an 
net  of  parliament  deters  the  owners  oi  many  of  the  smaller  ones.  A  general 
uclosure  act,  reserving  the  power  of  settling  disputes  to  the  quarter  sessions 
or  asazes,  might  matmUly  expedite  the  object. 

I  have  thus,  perhaps  tediously  enough,  detailed  some  facts  and  opinions 
which  may  assist  yoM  in  your  projected  work.  I  have  no  wish  to  have  any 
of  tiie  observations  upon  the  cotta^  details  in  the  Quarter^  published :  I 
only  wished  to  show  you  that  the  new  plan  of  building  cottages  may,  in 
some  cases,  increase  the  distress,  and  the  poor's  rate,  and  thus  to  prevent 
you  from  b^ng  misled  by  the  visions  of  Dr.  Southey.  I  am,  Sir,&c.  — J,  C. 
'  Our  enlightened  and  much  esteemed  correspondent,  if  he  thinks  that 
we  wish  to  force  the  cottage  system,  has  mistaken  our  meaning;  quite  the 
contrary :  what  we  say  is,  when  there  are  to  be  cottages,  let  them  pe  good 
ones,  and  never  without  large  gardens  attached.  We  are  most  happy  to 
find  such  an  Me  practical  advocate  for  free  trade  hoping  **  to  see  the  day 
when,  by  the  freedom  of  trade,  and  taking  the  taxes  off  the  productive 
labourer,  the  demand  for  labour  may  be  so  great,  and  wages  so  high,  that 
one  half  of  the  labourers  iq  the  kingdom  may  inhabit  such  houses  as  we 
have  designed  for  them."  Free  trade,  parliamentary  reform,  and  a  national 
system  of  education,  may  be  said  to  comprise  all  that  we  wish  for.  We 
wish  we  could  say  that  we  hoped  to  see  any  of  th^m,  for  any  one  would 
lead  to  the  other  two.  —  Cond, 

Education  as  a  Cheek  to  PopukUio9L  —  My  reflection  on  the  point  has 
been  but  little,  but  that  little  induces  me  to  think  that  this  can  scarcely  be 
the  result.  Labouring  men  are  paid  according  to  their  absolute  wants :  if 
their  labour  could  be  purchased  at  a  lower  rate,  it  would  be  done;  for  it  is 
commerce,  not  benevolence,  that  is  the  buyer.  At  present/ the  workman 
labours  but  six  days  out  of  seven,  and  yet  he  receives  as  much  as  will  support 
him  the  seven  days ;  for  this  reason,  and  this  reason  only,  that  his  absolute 
wants  require  that  it  should  be  so;  and,  were  the  working  days  reduced  to 
five,  he  would  still  receive  as  much.  Now,  this  is  precisely  the  case  sup- 
posed by  you  ( VoL  V.  p.  694-.^ :  there  is  no  commercisJ  difference  between  we 
same  amount  of  wants  supphed  by  a  smaller  amount  of  labour,  and  a  lai^er 
amount  of  wants  supplied  by  the  same  amount  of  labour.  Your  creation 
of  wants,  therefore,  would  not  check  population;  it  would  merely  raise  the 
price  of  labour.  This  very  principle  regulates  the  salaried  portion  of  middle 
life:  the  appearances  necessary  to  be  kept  up  in  given  situations  operate  as 
powerfully  on  the  amount  of  wages  as  bread  and  potatoes  on  the  wages  of 
the  mechanic  Many  men  in  middle  life  do  not  marry,  it  is  true,  because 
^ey  cannot  support  a  fiunily ;  but  population  is  not  therefore  checked,  it 
is  only  of  a  difierent  kind  —  a  population  of  bastards.  Nature  cannot  be 
bridled ;  and  such  a  result  as  the  prevention  of  marriage  would  be  dreadful : 
either  disease  and  death  from  promiscuous  intercourse ;  or  the  introduction 
of  sin  and  sorrow  into  the  bosoms  of  innocent  funilies,  and  the  turning  of 
this  lovely  world  into  a  universal  hell.  The  dreams  of  overstocking  the 
world,  when  so  large  a  portion  of  its  surface  is  uncultivated,  always  put  me 
in  mind  of  the  worthy  alderman  who  lamented  so  bitterly,  because  that  in 
800  years  there  would  be  no  more  coals  at  Newcastie.  Why,  even  now, 
steam  is  likely  to  supersede  draft-cattle,  and  leave  the  land  at  present 
employed  in  raising  food  for  them,  to  the  production  of  food  for  man.  A 
thousand  ways  will  suggest  themselves  by  which  the  Creator  of  man  could 
remedy  his  over-increase;  sealing  up  the  womb  would  leave  all  to  be  enacted 
over  again.  Surely  we  might  leave  a  little  to  God,  and  not  suppose  him 
such  a  bungler,  or  such  a  ferocious  parent,  as  to  botch  up  a  system  under 
wjuch  his  chilchren  would  be  eventually  driven  to  devour  each  other.  Edu- 
VOL.  VL  —  No.  28.  RB 
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cation  "wlAl  never  check  population ;  but  it  wfll  do  infinltdy  better :  it  wil 
make  a  man  better  able  to  support  his  family,  and  it  will  make  that  fiumly 
more  c<m)fortable,  by  the  creation  of  absolute  wants,  which  to  withheld 
Would  shake  the  kingdom  to  its  centre.  By  ^ving  the  capability  of  en»- 
grating,  it  will  further  the  intentions  of  Nature  in  spreading  dvilisadon  over 
«very  portion  of  the  habitable  globe,  and  approximate  the  consummation  of 
that  felicity  which  must  have  been  in  the  designs  of  a  beneficent  Oodwhen 
he  laid  the  foundations  of  this  lower  world.  — j!Vr. 

Garden  Librariei.  —  Sir,  As  you  request  any  and  every  one  to  give  their 
opinion  concerning  garden  libraries,  permit  me,  as  a  Cockney  gardener  (I 
mean  one  of  only  a  few  yards  square),  to  add  my  observations.  Any  meClxMl 
that  can  rid  us  of  the  obstinate  ignorant  set  of  blue-apron  men  that  we 
ere  obliged  in  general  to  employ,  is  a  point  devoutly  to  be  wished.  I 
recently  asked  a  man,  who  had  been  employed  for  My  years  as  a  gentle 
^an's  gardener,  if  he  had  seen  such  a  book  (mentMiung  Lawrence  on  Gar^ 
detdng),  and  was  answered,  "  Books  I  What  can  I  learn  from  b(K)ks? 
What  can  they  teach  me  more  than  I  know  ?  " — I  replied,  You  will  learn 
from  them  what  the  Scotchman  has  learned.'* — ''What's  that  ?"  was  the 
instant  question ;  and  directly  answered,  To  get  the  superior  places  as 
master  gardeners,  and  keep  the  Englishmen  as  l{S)ourers."  My  man  was,  as 
you  may  suppose,  totally  silenced.  I  have  a  large  collection  myself  of  the 
old  writers  on  the  subject,  which  I  am  in  the  habit  of  lending  to  my  friends, 
tod  sometimes  to  my  w(M'kman,  if  he  wishes  to  beguile  his  evenings  in  im« 
roving  hknself,  and  to  keep  from  the  alehouse;  but  of  the  latter  set  I  can 
nd  but  few,  from  the  natural,  or  unnatural  (which  you  please),  aversion 
the  commoh-i)lace  gardeners  have  from  book-learnings  I  need  not  tell  you 
how  many  articles  have  been  brought  forward  as  new  discoveries  that  ard 
mentioned  by  the  old  authors ;  and  how  vexed  must  the  well  informed,  but 
unread,  man  be,  when  he  finds  he  has  bem  imposed  upon  in  this  way  I  I 
therefore  give  a  hearty  concurrence  to  any  thin^  that  can  improve  so  useful 
a  set  of  men.  As  I  am  not  likely  to  ever  arrive  at  keeping  an  establish* 
ment  of  the  kind,  I  can  only  say,  that,  if  I  did,  I  should  consider  a  library 
as  a  necessary  tool,  I  therdrore,  situated  as  I  am,  think  small  horticultural 
Klmiries,  in  the  villages  round  London,  would  be  of  excellent  service :  the 
gardeners  to  subscribe  a  small  weekly  sum  for  the  privilege  of  using  the 
books,  and  the  employers  to  be  honorary  members  on  paying  a  certain  sum 
down,  br  annually,  towards  the  support;  by  which  means  a  library-room 
might  be  made,  and  members  appointed  among  the  working-men,  at  a  amail 
dlowance,  to  keep  things  regular.  This  would  be  truly  useful,  as  con  vera* 
ation,  one  with  the  other,  would  greatly  promote  knowledge.  Were  I  to 
say  that  there  are  ten  thousand  small  wa^s  round  London  that  are  much 
mjured  by  the  obstinate  and  ignorant,  I  should  be  within  bounds.  As  I  have 
many  duplicates  of  the  old  writers  in  my  possession,  and  on  many  of  the 
fly-leaves  there  are  my  notes  of  what  have  been  copied  almost  veriatim  by 
t^e  modems,  and  what  have  been  put  forward  as  new  discoveries,  I  shaU 
willingly  ^ve  a  collection  to  any  establishment  in  my  neighbourhood  which 
I  think  will  be  of  service.  I  am.  Sir,  yours,  &c.  —  SupeHMal.  Brixton  Viiia^ 
Landscape-Gardeners.  —  Mr.  Morris's  figure  and  description  (Vol.  L 
p.  1 16.)  well  represents  what  the  writer  wishes  to  convey :  but  I  nave  in« 
variablv  observed  that  all  landscape-gardeners  (fashionable  ones)  &11  short 
of  producing  a  handsome  effect  upon  estates,  whatever  the3r  may  advance 
upon  the  subject ;  and  although  the  nobility  and  gentry  are  biassed  by  their 
{^nts,  who  are  generally  better  educated  than  gardeners,  I  feel  convinced 
that  an  experienced  gardener  is  capable  of  producmg  a  much  better  efiect, 
and  I  am  confident  with  much  less  than  half  the  expense  always  incurred 
by  employing  those  useless  intruders  of  the  profession,  generally  called  land* 
scape-gardeners,  although  in  your  Introduction  (Vol.  L)  you  appear  to  be 
favourable  to  a  difierent  opinion.   Like  many  land  stewards,  tney  wirii  tO' 
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impress  on  the  employer  (and  generally  accomplish  it  at  his  expense),  that  a 
gardener  ignorant  of  every  thing  but  the  drudgery  of  his  profession  is  all  that 
is  required ;  whilst  they  themselves  creep  in  sometimes,  to  the  total  ruin  and 
disgrace  of  the  employer.  I  am  fully  persuaded,  that  if  a  nobleman  would 
condescend  to  converse  half  as  ftuniliarly  with  his  gardener  as  he  gene* 
rally  does  with  his  land  agent,  his  estate^  and  conseauently  his  pocket, 
would  be  benefited. — Jno.  Nettmuin.  R.  B,  Garden^  JktaitrUius,  March  12. 
1830. 

M.  Sinx*t  Critkuma  on  Landscape^Oardening  m  England,^  Sir,  I  could 
not  help  being  struck  with  M.  Rinz's  criticism  ( Vol»  VI,  p.  31.)  on  the 
Enelish  style  of  landscape-gardening,  while  makmg  his  tour  in  England* 
Although  I  have  but  tittle  leisure  tame,  and  no  doubt  you  are  furnished 
with  matter  much  more  profitable  than  this  subject  will  alPord,  yet  I  think 
M.  Rinz's  efforts  to  exhibit  the  English  artist  as  void  of  taste  should  not 
pass  unnoticed.  Under  this  impression  1  ventiu'e  to  offer  a  few  brief  re* 
marks  on  the  subject,  and  probably,  if  you  think  them  worthy  of  a  ^aice 
in  your  Magazine,  you  will  do  me  the  favour  to  Insert  them.  M.  Kins 
says,  It  seems  that  the  taste  is  by  no  means  improving  in  this  country 
(England),  but  rather  remains  in  its  first  or  old  principle;  while  we  in  Gerw 
many  endeavour  to  improve  on  them."  Is  not  this  a  bold,  or  rather  an 
assuming,  assertion  ?  What  are  we  to  understand  by  it  ?  Must  it  not  be 
allowed  that  much  was  done  to  abolish  the  old  principle/*  in  the  days  of 
Wheadey  and  Brown :  and  is  it  possible  to  suppose  that  this  particulac 
branch  of  art  has  not  improved  since  then,  af);er  the  long  practice  and  valu-^ 
able  publications  of  Repton,  Loudon,  and  numerous  other  eminent  men^ 
some  of  whose  works  must  have  been  seen  by  M.  Rinz ;  unless  he  made 
a  determination  while  on  his  tour  to  wink  at  them,  and  bias  his  mind  with 
the  defective,  of  which,  undoubtedly,  much  yet  exists  in  all  countries 
as  well  as  in  England,  and  more  or  less  even  in  Germany,  where  the  pro- 
prietors  happen  to  have  no  taste  for  improvements,  or  to  deviate  fi'om  the 
^  old  principle/*'  I  need  not  dwell  more  on  this  point,  as  it  will  be  per- 
ceived M.  Rinz  has  travelled  too  fiir  amongst  the  defective  parts  of  land^ 
scape-gardening  in  England,  and  stepped  too  little  into  its  beauties.  If  I 
understand  the  plan  right,  which  appears  in  the  same  Number  with  his  r^ 
marks,  and  which  he  says  **  his  &tner  executed,"  ' I  must  confess  it  shows 
no  extraordinary  specimen  of  good  taste  or  style.  An  English  artist,  I  am 
sure,  would  blush  to  exhibit  a  plan  like  that  as  a  design  of  one  of  the 
first  places  in  "  England.  In  the  first  instance,  I  should  sav  the  combination: 
which  M.  Rinz  endeavours  to  establish  is  much  destroyed  by  a  public  road, 
dividing  the  fields,  vineyards,  &c.,  fix>m  the  pleasure-bounds,  as  it  seems  to 
pass  at  least  three  parts  round  it.  The  walks,  seats,  and  temple  are  too 
near  the  public  road  to  afford  retirement.  Perhaps  it  is  a  taste  j)eculiar  to 
the  Germans  to  hear  and  see  all  they  can.  The  junction  of  four  walks, 
broad  spaces  of  gravel,  and  too  many  entrances,  are  bad ;  the  dug  patches,  or 
beds,  in  the  lawn  are  too  stiff,  and  also  too  much  alike  in  their  formation. 
The  flower  masses  diverge  principally  from  the  walks  in  right  angles,  instead 
of  being  conti^ous  and  more  parallel  to  them.  -Instead  of  the  foimal 
flower  masses,  it  would  be  much  more  characteristic  to  have  various-sized 
groups  naturally  blending  with  the  shrubs,  so  that  the  lines  between  them 
and  the  flowers  may  not  be  traced  as  we  see  them  in  the  plan,  allowing  the 
large  and  most  conspicuous  kinds  to  range  backwards.  There  should  also 
be  various-formed  masses  of  flowers  surrounded  with  grasslawn,  of  different 
breadths,  broken  or  varied  with  groups  of  shrubs  in  order  to  produce  effect, 
as  well  as  to  afford  convenience  of  approaching  the  flowers  for  inspection. 
What  M.  Rinz  means  by  saying, "  We  commit  a  great  fault  in  dividing  the 
park  from  the  pleasure-grounds,  and  the  pleasure-grounds  from  the  flower* 
garden,"  I  must  confess  I  am  auite  at  a  loss  to  understand.  Is  it  that  we 
should  have  no  fence  betwixt  tne  park  and  the  pleasure-grouuds  ?    If  sio, 
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of  eourse  M.  Binz  cannot  intend  that  cattle  should  be  admitted  into  the 
park,  which  would  be  a  great  evil,  as  the  plants  in  the  pleasure-ground 
would  be  in  danger  of  being  destroyed  by  them ;  whereas  their  exclusion 
from  the  park  would  cut  off  a  grand  feature  m  park  scenery.  To  have  a 
meadow,  park,  flowers,  and  shrubs,  all  mingled  togedier,  would  exhibit  a  poor 
figure,  and  aiford  but  little  pleasure  to  an  admirer  of  order  and  beauty.  I 
think  he  cannot  mean  that  the  park  and  pleasure-grounds  should  be  united 
in  appearance  by  invisible  fences :  for  this  is  done  more  or  less  where  the 
style  is  modern  throughout  the  kingdom.  However,  be  this  as  it  may,  I 
dSSer  in  toto  with  M.  iSnz,  and  sa^,  ^  Let  a  park  be  furnished  with  groups 
and  masses  of  different  extent  of  fine,  ornamental,  and  picturesque  trees, 
connected  with  self-protecting  bushes  and  low-growing  trees,  such  as  black 
and  white  thorns,  hollies,  whins,  &c. ;  and  let  the  dressed  ground  be  varied 
with  ornamental  trees  and  shrubs,  so  as  to  unite  in  appearance  as  much  as 
possible  with  the  park,  but  to  be  entirely  separate.  1  do  not  mean  to  say 
there  shall  be  no  walks  throi^  the  park ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  I  should 
recommend  them,  when  they  would  lead  to  any  thing  of  importance.  In 
all  cases  there  should  be  a  principal  flower-garden,  at  a  moderate  distance 
from  the  house,  that  it  may  be  resorted  to  without  traversing  the  whole 
grounds  for  the  sake  of  inspecting  any  favourite  flower  or  flowers.  Indeed, 
it  oftener  happens  than  otherwise  that  a  short  walk  is  more  agreeable  than 
a  long  one ;  and  what  can  be  more  gratifying  than  a  garden  well  varied  with 
▼alui£ie  flowers  and  shrubs  ?  At  the  same  time  I  should  have  masses  of 
flowers  at  greater  and  less  distances,  to  some  extent  from  the  principal 
flower-garden ;  diminishing  the  number  of  groups  and  masses  of  the  most 
valuable  kinds  of  flowers,  as  we  approach  the  woods  or  forest  pounds, 
and  introducing,  where  it  is  necessary,  the  wild  and  uncultivated  kinds  in 
masses  with  the  commoner  shrubs.  To  give  M.  Binz  his  due,  the  attempt 
he  has  made  to  group  his  plants  in  the  lawn  is  not  without  some  merit; 
and  that  is  all  which  may  be  said  iavourable  of  the  design  in  question. 
•  As  brief  as  I  have  endeavoured  to  be,  I  feel  that  I  have  already  tres- 
passed too  much  upon  your  pages :  and  therefore  I  would  only  add,  that» 
after  all  which  has  been  said  about  the  defects  of  landscape-gardening  in 
this  country,  I  feel  sufficient  courage  to  assert,  that  the  most  picturesque, 
the  most  tasteful,  and  the  most  beautiful  places  in  the  world  are  to  be  found 
in  Enffland;  and  before  the  English  landscape-pardeners  are  to  be  dictated 
to  by  uie  Germans,  we  must  be  convinced  of  their  superiority  by  some  better 
^ecimen  than  the  plan  of  Johanisberg,  which  M.  Kinz,  in  his  prescriptive 
wisdom,  has  thougnt  proper  to  lay  before  us.  I  am.  Sir,  &c.  —  Joshua 
3£ajor,  Landtcape^Gardener,    Xnowstrop,  near  Leeds,  May  13. 

iJUhynu  venosug, —  Sir,  In  p.  281.  you  take  particular  notice  of  the 
X4thyrus  venosus,  figured  in  Mr.  Sweet's  British  Flower-Garden  for  March. 
I  have  to  acquaint  you  that  the  plant  is  already  in  Scotland ;  I  brought  seeds 
of  it  from  Canada  in  1823,  from  which  plants  were  raised  in  my  brother's 
garden,  at  Dairy,  Edinburgh,  some  of  which  I  gave  to  P.  Neill,  Esq.,  and 
Mr.  M'Kab  of  the  botanic  ^den.  I  stated  to  them,  that  I  felt  confident 
it  would  make  an  excellent  forage  plant,  provided  it  grew  as  luxuriantly  in 
Scotland  as  it  does  on  the  banks  of  Lake  Ontario,  where  I  gathered  the 
seed.  It  grows  in  abundance  on  the  narrow  neck  of  land  which  forms  the 
Bay  of  York,  Upper  Canada,  called  there  the  Island.  It  grows  equally  lux- 
uriantly on  the  clay  banks  in  the  same  neighbourhood,  as  it  does  on  the  drifl- 
sand  of  the  beach.  Cattle  are  very  fond  of  it ;  and  I  observed  that  the  plant 
retains  its  verdure  a  considerable  time  afler  the  seeds  are  ripe.  ^  T»  Mlair, 
Gardener  to  John  Martineau,  Esq.  Stamford  Hilly  Middlesex.  July  19. 

Ketmedia.  monophylla,  —  In  the  Botanical  Register  for  July,  a  variety  of 
this  plant  is  figured  from  Mr.  Rollinson's,  supposed  to  be  new.  About  six 
teea  years  ago.  I  raised  the  same  variety  in  Scotland,  from  seeds  of  the 
common  K.  monoph^lla.   I  propagated  it,  and  sent  plants  to  Bothwell 
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Castle  and  Dalhousie  Castle :  from  the  former  place  I  received  seeds  of  it 
two  years  ago,  from  which  I  raised  four  plants :  three  have  flowered  this 
spring,  two  were  the  same  as  Mr.  Rollinson's,  and  the  other  proved  to  be 
the  common  variety.  At  the  time  it  first  flowered  with  me  in.  Scotland  a 
specimen  was  exhibited  at  the  Caledonian  Horticultural  Society,  but  I  be- 
lieve it  has  not  been  seen  about  London  until  this  spring,  as  I  made  enquiry 
at  several  nurserymen  previously  to  receiving  the  seeds  from  which  my 
•plants  were  raised.  A  fine  plant  of  it  is  in  a  pit  at  the  Clapton  nursery, 
.amongst  other  natives  of  New  Holland,  and  grows  vigorously.  —  T,  Blear. 
Jufy  19. 

Amar^ilis  solandreBAdra  is  mentioned  by  Mr.  Sweet  (Vol.  I.  p.  32.)  as 
.  continumg  to  grow  all  the  year.  What  he  has  advanced  upon  this  head  I 
cannot  doubt,  not  having  cultivated  it  in  England ;  but  I  can  assure  you, 
that  in  its  native  climate,  Brazil,  both  that  variety  and  the  other  species  of 
Amar^lli«  (I  believe  figured  in  Catley's  Plants)  from  Mr.  Brookes, although 
described  as  two  distinct  species,  are  only  varieties  of  my  A.  longiflora ;  and 
although  I  have  not  the  credit  of  introducing  them  into  England  ^amongst 
many  other  plants),  I  have  not  only  a  letter  to  prove  the  receipt  ot  them>  as 
sent  by  me  from  the  north  part  of  the  Brazils  (not  of  Cayenne),  but  also  a 
passage  "  to  know  if  I  approve  of  the  name  solsndreB/tdra"  &c.  Among 
my  numerous  pencil  sketches  of  plants  of  that  most  interesting  country,  1 
made  one  of  the  original  species,  which  I  sent  to  Mr.  Lee  at  Hfluoamersmith, 
from  the  seed  of  which  I  produced  three  distinct  varieties.  The  original 
species  and  one  of  the  varieties,  as  fiu*  as  it  has  come  to  my  notice,  have  not 
flowered  in  England.  They  all  shoot  up  their  flower-stalk,  without  being 
accompanied  with  leaves,  precisely  the  same  as  BelladSnnay  and  the  leaves 
soon  appear  afterwards.  ~  Jno.  Newman,  R.  B.  Garden,  Mauritius^  March 
12.  1830. 

Verbena  chamcedrifoUa  is  not  my  name,  but  that  of  Jussieu,  first  pub- 
lished in  Persoon's  Synopnt,  but  overlooked  by  Mr.  Lindley  when  he  gavei 
it  the  name  of  Mel&dret  in  the  Botanical  Register.  — R,  Sweet  Pomona 
Place,  March  29. 

I/the  Pollen  of  Plants  (Vol.  L  p.  68.)  has  no  effect  in  producing  diflerent 
vaneties  in  size,  flavour,  colour,  &c.,  what  part  of  the  plant  are  we  to  imar 
gine  the  production  of  a  new  variety  to  spring  from  ?  Li  a  natural  state 
plants  seldom  produce  varieties,  and  the  favourers  of  hybrids  collect  the 
pollen  of  the  one  for  the  impregnation  of  the  other ;  and  it  appears  well 
proved  that  vegetables  have  difierent  sexes,  and  are  carried  on  by  the  same 
laws  of  the  Almighty  as  animals;  it  cannot  be  wholly  the  result  of  chance 
or  climate.  I,  however,  consider  hybrids  as  unnatural  objects,  though  they 
are  occasionally  more  handsome  than  the  parent.  Man  himself  appears  to 
be  the  agent  which  produces  them,  whether  in  animfds  or  vegetables.  — 
Jho,  Newman.    R.  B.  Garden^  Matmtius^  March  12. 

List  of  Fruit  Trees.  —  Sir,  Your  correspondent  (p.  230.),  in  answer  to 
J.  S.  L.*s  query,  I  think  would  have  conferred  a  still  greater  favour  if  he 
had  stated  the  shape,  size,  and  colour,. and  when  in  use;  and,  as  he  states 
that  his  employer  is  one  of  the  greatest  fruit-growers  in  that  part  of  the 
country,  he  mkht  have  easily  done  so.  The  following  is  a  list  of  American 
fiuit  trees.  The  American  nurservmen  mention  the  time  that  the  different 
sorts  of  fruit  trees  are  in  use ;  and  I  think  it  would  be  a  great  improvement 
if  our  nurserymen  would  adopt  the  same  plan. 

A  Selection  of  the  most  esteemed  American  Fruit  Trees ^  selected  in  the  autumns 
of  1827  and  1828,  from  the  Botanic  Garden,  New  York,  for  thePomolo- 
g^cal  Garden,  near  Lancaster,  belonging  to  M.  Saul. 
1827.  1.  Monstrous  Pippin,  or  New  York  Gloria  Mundi,  has  weighed 
35  oz.;  Oct.  to  Jan.   2.  Surprise  (yellow  outside  and  red  to  the  core 
within) ;  Nov.  to  March.   3.  Sine  qua  non  (one  of  the  finest  flavoured 
early  apples) ;  July.  4.  Federal  P^armain ;  Nov.  to  March.  5.  Red  Bald- 
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win  Pippin  (oho  of  the  most  esteemed  American  apples) ;  Nov.  to  Mardi« 
19.  Prince's  St.  Germain  Pear  (originated  by  intermixture  between  the  old 
French  St.  Germain  and  the  Su  Michael) ;  Nov.  to  February. 

1828.  1.  Yellow  Rareripe  Peach ;  August.  2.  Green  Catherine  Free- 
stone (not  the  English  Catherine) ;  New.  4.  Esopus  Spitzenburgh ;  Nov. 
to  March.  5.  Federal  Pearmain;  Nov.  to  March.  6.  Large  Red  and 
Green  Sweeting;  Aug.  to  Sept.  7.  American  Nonpareil;  Oct.  to  Nov. 
8.  Yellow  Harvest  (finest  early^apnle) ;  July.  9.  M'Keen's  small  Russet- 
ing;  Jan.  to  April.  10.  Red  jBaldwin  ^very  fine) ;  Nov.  to  March.  11. 
American  Wine;  Oct.  to  Feb.    12.  Williams's  Favourite;  Jan.  to  'April. 

13.  Sine  aud  non ;  July.  14.  Moore's  red  Winter  Sweedng;  Dec  to  June. 
15.  Blood  Apple ;  Nov.  to  March.  16.  Large  double  Almond ;  rare.  17. 
Pope's  Scarlet  Major  Pear  (beautiful);  Sept.  to  Oct.  19.  Many's  Italian 
Apricot  (a  Seedling  from  a  stone  received  from  Italy) ;  New.  20.  Bowne's 
Imperial  Russet  (the  largest  of  all  Russets,  and  highly  esteemed) ;  Nov.  to 
April.  21.  Duane's  Purple  Plum  (monstrous) ;  New.  22.  Prince's  Duke 
t^nerry  (the  largest  of  American  cherries) ;  June. 

Autumn,  1829,  from  the  Albany  Nursery y  North  America, 
1.  Pound  Peach.  (See  Gard.  Mag.,  Vol.  IIL  p.  347.)  2.  Washmgton 
Plum ;  August.  3.  Seek  no  further  Apple ;  Oct.  to  Feb.  4.  Green  New- 
town Pippin;  Nov.  to  May.  6.  Yellow  Newtown  Pippin;  Nov.  to  May. 
6.  Moore's  Apple  (a  fine  winter  fruit) ;  Dec.  to  June.  7.  Jonathan  Apple ; 
Dec.  to  March.  8.  Cayuga  Redstreak ;  Dec.  to  March.  9.  Beauty  of  the 
West ;  Dec.  to  March.  10.  Swaar  (a  favourite  winter  apple) ;  Oct.  to 
May.  11.  Ortley.  (See  Gard.  Mag.,  Vol.  HI.  p.  347.^  12.  Vermont 
Nonpareil;  winter.    13.  Straat  (a  very  fine  autumn  apple);  Sept.  to  Jan. 

14.  Sapson  Apple ;  Aug.  to  Oct.  15.  Pomme  Grise  (a  favourite  Canada 
apple,  of  a  flattish  form  and  russet  colour,  streaked  beautifully  with  red, 
and  keeps  till  March).  16.  Fameuse  (from  Canada;  a  pretty  large  apple, 
of  a  beautiful  dark  red,  with  a  little  yellow  on  the  side  from  the  sun) ;  Nov. 
to  Feb.  17.  Genessec  Pear  (a  fine  autumn  variety) ;  New.  18.  Washings 
ton  Pear ;  Sept.  to  Oct. 

American  Fall  Pippin  and  Pound  Apple  from  Ronalds  and  Sons. — 
Satd*  Pomological  Garden,  near  Lancaster,  June  1 . 

Wired  Walls  for  training  Fruit  Trees,  (p.229.>  —  Wherever  there  is. a 
free  current  of  air  between  the  shoots  and  the  wall  I  entirely  disapprove  of 
wiring,  from  two  years'  experience.  The  benefit  of  the  wall  is  thereby  con- 
siderably lessened,  and  the  flavour  of  the  fruit  oflen  deteriorated.  W.  M. 
may  find  the  practice  to  succeed  in  some  parts  of  South  Britain,  but  never 
in  the  North.  I  consider  nailing,  the  culture  being  the  same,  the  best 
practice.  W.  M.  is  right  in  not  wishing  his  trees  to  flower  early  in  the 
open  air :  to  have  fine  fruit  much  depends  on  the  strength  of  the  anthers, 
bursting  and  discharging  plenty  of  pollen,  with  the  vigorous  state  of  the 
stigmas  to  receive  the  same ;  and  this  process  is  always  best  performed  in  a 
high  temperature.  —  James  Housman.    Toft,  April  15. 

Erratum.  —  I  find  in  copying  my  jaunt  to  the  Lothians  (p.  495.),  Ormis- 
ton  Hall  is  twice  spelled  Arniston  Hall.  Your  readers  will  be  kind  enough 
to  correct  this  error  with  the  pen,  writing  Orm  for  Am,  —  A,  Gorrie. 


Art.  V.    Queries  and  Answers. 

Insects  on  Young  Peas,  —  I  enclose  you  a  few  of  a  kind  of  insect  which 
appeared  in  great  numbers,  with  the  warm  weather  at  the  end  of  last  March, 
on  some  rows  of  peas  of  mine,  about  2  in.  high.  The  small  and  darkest- 
coloured  {fg.  11 7.  Of)  are  the  males,  the  others  (b)  are  the  females.  The 
peas  are  now  only  fit  to  be  dug  in ;  and  I  also  send  a  few  of  them  for  your 
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inspoction.  The  in^ts  feed  onlv  by  day,  when  the  sun  is  bright,  five  or 
six  of  them  bdng  on  each  plant.  When  1  go 
near  the  row,  tney  fold  themselves  up  and 
drop  down,  some  on  the  ground,  and  some  in 
the  axils  of  the  leaves,  w[iere  they  lie  for  the 
space  of  a  minute,  appearing  like  small  bits  of 
earth.  I  have  never  seen  Uiem  fly,  but  thev 
run  very  quick.  I  have  dusted  the  plants  with 
lime  and  soot,  but  without  effect.  I  have 
upwards  of  300  fl.  of  row,  the  greater  part  of  which  is  worse  than  the 
specimen  sent,  and  none  better.  This  same  ^cies  of  insect,  I  recollect, 
nearly  destroyed  some  double-blossomed  peach  trees,  by  stripping  them  of 
all  tlieir  leaves,  two  years  ago,  in  the  pleasure-grounds  here.  A  nint  as  to 
what  method  I  may  pursue  to  destroy  the  insects  without  injuring  the 
plants  will  greatly  oblige^  Sir,  &c.  —  K  Fatighan,  Ardtdeaconry,  Brecon^ 
April  la  1830. 

Talc  for  Green-'houte  Sashes,  —  I  should  feel  myself  greatly  obliged  would 
«ome  one  of  your  numerous  correspondents  inform  me  where  talc  is  to  be 
purchased  ready  prepared  for  green-house  sashes,  and  price  per  square  foot  ? 
—  A  Great  Friend  to  the  Gardener's  Magazme.    Birmingham^  July^  1830. 

Destroying  Daisies, —  Sir,  Having  the  management  of  a  lawn,  which  is  so 
thickly  covered  with  daisfes  that  it  never  looks  well  more  than  one  day 
after  it  has  been  mown,  permit  me,  through  the  medium  of  your  miscellany, 
to  enquire  if  any  of  your  correspondents  can  inform  me  how  they  may  be 
destroyed  without  injury  to  the  grass  ?  Yours,  &c.  —  J,   July  20.  1830. 

Why  not  cut  them  out  with  a'  sharp  spud,  taking  care  not  to  remove 
any  of  the  earth,  and  drop  a  few  grass  seeds  in  the  naked  space  ?  Salt 
will  kill  the  daisy,  but  it  will  render  the  ground  unfit  for  any  other  plant 
till  the  salt  is  washed  down  by  rains.  —  Cond.  ^  . 

TVees  statable  for  a  certain  Situation.  —  At  the  approachin|;  removing 
season  I  shall  plant  a  piece  of  low  land,  subject  to  Sequent  inundations 
in  rainy  seasons ;  the  soil  a  retentive  loam,  of  a  good  depth,  say  4?  or  5  ft,, 
and  the  situation  much  exposed  to  winds.  I  shall  he  grateful  would 
any  of  your  fiiends  inform  me  the  sorts  of  trees  most  likely  to  succeed  in 
such  a  situation. — A  Great  Friend  to  the  Gardener's  Magazine,  July^  1830. 

Ver6nica  agrestis  is  plentifiil  here  in  cultivated  grounds  and  dry  pastures ; 
at  least  it  answers  the  description  given  in  your  Encyc,  of  Plants^  except 
that  it  has  a  white  flower.  Is  it  another  plant  or  a  variety  ?  —  John  Mor* 
gan,    Southampton,  June  21.    A  variety  only.  —  Cond, 

The  Affane  Cherry,  —  In  Mrs.  A.  T.  Thomson's  L^e  of  Sir  Walter  Saleah 
it  b  mentioned,  that  he  brought  the  celebrated  A&ne  cherry"  from  tfie 
Canary  Islands,  about  the  same  time  that  he  introduced  the  potato  from 
Vii^ginia.  Can  any  of  your  readers  inform  me  what  name  this  Affitne 
cherry  b  now  known  by,  since  it  is  not  mentioned  in  your  EncyclopiBdia^ 
nor  in  the  Horticultural  Society's  Catalogue  of  Fruits  ?-—John  Stuart,  Near 
Ramsgate,  July,  1830. 

Mr,  Saunders's  List  of  Pears,  —  If  Mr.  Saunders  would  furmsh  the  com- 
plete Ibt  of  pears  he  promised,  with  notices  of  their  peculiarities  as  to 
general  habits,  modes  of  firuiting,  and  degrees  of  hardihood  and  flavour,  he 
would  confer  a  favour  on  me,  and,  I  think,  many  others  ;  and  I  wish  some 
of  your  other  practical  correspondents  would  give  some  evidence  concern- 
ing the  quince  stocks,  which  would  then  tend  to  set  the  matter  at  rest. 
I  nave  little  doubt  the  swan's  ^  b  good  for  that  purpose ;  but  this 
amounts  to  twice  grafting  or  budding.  —  B,  Errington,  Oulion  Park,  June^ 
1830. 

Heating  Pits  by  Hot  Water  Pipes, —  Sir,  In  answer  to  the  questions  of 
R.  H.  R.,  dated  Feb.  24. 1830, 1 beg  leave  to  state  my  opinion,  that  heatinc  pits 
\>j  hot  water  pipes  has  decidedly  the  advantage  of  any  other  system  I  nave 
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tried.  In  pits  recently  constructed  in  Sir  Giffin  Wilson's  gardens,  Wobufti 
House,  near  Beaconsftdd,  Bucks  (which  were  left  to  my  direction),  I  have 
grown  cucumbers,  French  beans,  potatoes,  strawberries,  and  melons  to  per- 
fection; and,  as  they  are,  I  believe,  the  first  pits  which  have  been  heated  at 
bottom  on  the  following  plan,  I  subjoin  a  sketch,  {fg.  118.)  The  wall  is 
built  of  4-in.  brick-work,  the  back  4  ft.  high,  the  front  2  ft.  9  in.,  55  ft.  long, 
and  6  ft.  wide ;  it  is  divided  into  four  divisions,  but  the  two  next  the  boiler 
are  heated  at  bottom.  The  boiler  (a)  is  a  plain  dome :  b  is  the  fireplace. 
The  heated  water  passes  out  of  the  neck  of  the  boiler  into  a  3-in.  pipe  (r), 
going  all  round  the  pits,  and  entering  the  bottom  of  the  lx>iler.  </  is  a  branch 
cross  pipe,  flanged  to  back  and  front  main  pipe  in  the  middle  of  the  pit ;  e 
stop-cocks,  to  turn  the  water  off  if  not  wanted  in  the  third  and  fourth 
divisions,  /is  a  2-in.  lead  pipe  flanged  to  pipes  {d  and  c)  at  the  bottom  of 
the  boiler,  passing  through  two  long  wooden  boxes  or  troughs  {gg)  lined 
with  lead  (the  first  box  7  ft.  long,  1  ft.  wide,  9  in.  deep,  the  second  9  £  long), 
and  filled  with  water  from  a  small  cistern  (h)  in  the  end  of  the  wall,  close 
to  the  fireplace,  i,  a  ^in.  pipe,  going  fi-om  the  cistern,  and  soldered  to  box 
g.  The  one  box  fills  the  other  through  the  §-in.  pipe  (  ;),  which  serves  to 
fill  and  empty.  ^  is  a  small  pipe,  soldered  to  bottom  of  box  g,  with  a  cock 
(/)  to  empty  both  at  pleasure.  The  water  circulates  fireely,  and  very  soon 
warms  that  in  the  boxes,  causing  a  fine  moist  bottom  or  under  ground  h^at. 
HI,  a  bottom  made  of  wooden  rails,  2  in.  apart,  laid  over  the  pipes  and  boxes ; 
«,  a  thin  board  laid  over  this  bottom,  exactly  above  the  boxes,  to  prevent 
the  mould  from  dropping  through,  on  which  and  all  over  the  wood-work  is 
a  layer  of  turf.  This  bottom  stands  clear  of  the  pipes  and  boxes,  forming  a 
chamber  under  the  mould.  Two  holes  (o  o)  are  cut  in  the  board,  and  two 
tubes  of  2-in.  pipe,  2  ft.  9  in.  long,  set  upright  on  the  holes,  to  take  both  heat 
and  st^m  up  to  the  surface  of  Sie  bed  amons  the  leaves,  which  I  find  very 
congenial  to  the  growth  of  cucumbers  and  other  plants,  p  p,  the  upright 
tubes  or  pipes,  with  lids  to  cover  them  when  the  steam  is  not  Tequired ;  and 
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if  a  dry  heat  onl^  is  wanted,  the  water  must  be  drawn  off  from  the  boxes, 
o  is  one  of  the  lights ;  r,  end  view  of  the  pit ;  ty  air  stick,  or  tilt ;  iy  place  to 
nold  coals  under  ground,  with  hatchway  to  let  them  down ti,  place  to 
receire  the  ashes ;  v,  key  to  turn  the  cocks. 

I  beg  to  observe,  that  I  have  no  doubt  but  the  same  fire  would  heat  the 
pits  if  built  to  100  ft.  in  length,  or  placed  in  another  row.  The  apparatus 
was  erected  by  Messrs.  H.  and  D.  Orainge  of  Uxbridge,  whose  attention 
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and  workmanship  are  highly  satisfactory.  I  am,  Sir,  &c.  —  John  Camenm, 
Wobum  House  Gardens y  Bucks,  June  18. 

Canker  in  Peach  Trees, —  Sir,  The  extent  of  the  kitchen-ffarden  at  this 
place  is  about  an  acre  within  the  walls,  which  are  entirely  of  brick.  The 
east,  south,  and  west  walls  are  12ft.  high ;  the  wall  on  the  north  side 
is  13  ft.  high,  and  300  ft.  long,  with  a  border  on  the  south  side  of  it  18 
wide.  It  is  not  more  than  twenty-eight  years  since  this  wall  was  built 
and  the  border  made;  and  it  has  been  appropriated  to  the  growth  of 
peaches  and  nectarines  from  that  time  to  the  present :  but,  unfortunately, 
peach  and  nectarine  trees  cannot  be  kept  in  existence  against  this  wall 
more  than  five  or  six  years.  No  trees  can  thrive  better,  or  show  a  more 
.healthful  appearance,  than  the  trees  do  on  this  wall  for  the  first  three  or 
four  years  c^Fler  being  put  in :  but  at  the  end  of  that  time,  all  the  lower 
branches  of  the  trees  are  affected  by  the  gum  and  canker,  which  soon 
destroy  them ;  the  remaining  part  of  the  tree  begins  to  bear  evident  marks 
of  weakness  and  decay ;  and  this  weakness  and  decajjr  is  succeeded  in  the 
following  spring  by  swarms  of  the  green  fly,  and  a  still  farther  increase  of 
the  gum  and  canker,  which,  for  the  most  part,  terminate  in  the  destruction 
of  the  trees,  or  in  rendering  them  worthless.  These  mortifying  circum- 
stances always  take  place  at  the  time  the  trees  are  just  arrivmg  at  a  good 
bearins  state. 

With  respect  to  the  border,  it  has  been  made  and  remade  twice  over; 
the  last  time,  it  was  renewed  under  the  direction  of  the  late  Mr.  Lee,  of  the 
Vineyard,  Hammersmith,  who  also  pointed  out  the  spot  where  the  best  sofl 
was  to  be  taken  from  to  renew  the  border ;  but,  after  all,  the  trees  hav6 
failed  twice  since,  it  being  supposed  that  the  roots  perished  after  getting 
out  of  the  good  upper  soil  into  the  sour  clay.  The  border  is  at  present 
about  3  ft.  6  in.  deep,  to  all  appearance  of  as  good  soil  as  is  to  be  ^cft  any 
wfaer«  near  this  place ;  the  bottom  or  subsoil  of  the  border  is  a  stiff  sour 
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elsy,  something  nearly  approaching  to  brick  earth;  and  at  3 ft,  bdow  thhi 
sour  stiff  clay  it  is  all  chalk,  which  is  the  case  with  all  the  land  near  to,  or 
situated  betsseeen,  the  Ghiltern  Hills,  as  this  place  is ;  the  situation  is  li 
wide  valley,  which  oi>ens  to  th&  north  into  tiie  Vale  of  Aylesbury.  I  ought 
ta  inform  you,  there  is  a  double  row  of  sycamores  and  limes  at  the  back  of 
Che  peach  and  nectarine  garden  wall.  The  branches  do  not  overhanff  the 
wdl,  but  some  of  the  sycamores  are  within  a  few  feet  of  domg  so.  I  ob- 
serve that  the  foliage  of  those  sycamores  b  every  year,  in  the  months  of 
May  and  June,  covered  by  thousands,  and  tens  of  thousands,  of  the  green 
fly.  I  have  heard  it  asserted  that  the  green  flies  which  infest  the  svcamore 
and  lime  do  not  infest  the  peach  and  nectarine ;  for  my  own  part,  I  cannot 
observe  any  difference  by  comparing  them  together,  as  I  have  freauently 
done :  they  are  all,  apparently,  the  same  kind  of  insects,  at  least  as  rar  as  I 
am  able  to  judge,  from  colour,  shape,  and  size.  On  turning  to  the  article 
Insects  in  your  Encydopadia  of  Crimlemng,  §  2224.,  it  is  said^  The  insects 
that  infest  plants  are  almost  as  numerous  as  the  plants  themselves,  almost 
every  species  having  a  particular  insect,  which  it  seems  destined  by  nature 
to  support.*'  This  may  be  true  in  hundreds  of  cases,  but  certainly  does 
not  hold  good  in  all.  The  red  spider,  for  instance,  is  an  insect  that 
infests  the  peach,  nectarine,  vine,  French  bean,  melons,  and  many  other 
plants,  in  a  dry  season,  and  those  that  are  kept  in  a  dry  heat.  On  turning 
to  the  article  Red  Spider  (read  "  Spider  '*)  m  your  EncycloprBdia,  it  says, 
**  The  only  two  British  species  whicn  infest  plants  are  the  -4'carus  telhrius, 
and  ^'carus  kolosericeus."  I  have  no  motive  for  noticing  these  things,  only 
from  the  circumstance  of  the  sycamores  and  limes  being  so  very  near  the 
^den  wall,  and  being,  at  the  same  time,  as  I  observed  before,  so  much 
infested  with  the  green  fly  at  the  time  those  insects  attack  the  peach  and 
nectarine  trees.  If  you  can  suggest  any  thing,  whereby  the  evils  I  Invje 
mentioned  may  be  got  quit  of  or  mitigatec^  or  can  point  out  where  the  best 
information  is  likely  to  be  got  On  this  business,  it  will  be  considered  a  great 
and  lasting  obligation  conferred  on.  Sir,  &c.  —  R,  Watts,  gardener  to  G, 
RtmeU,  Esq.    Chequers  Court,  Wendover,  Bucks^  August  16. . 

We  recommend  the  above  letter  to  some  of  our  practical  friends  who 
have  lately  written  on  the  peach,  the  pear,  and  the  preparation  of  borders, 
■—Cow?. 


Art.  VL   HarHcukufxil  Society  and  Garden. 

July  20.  —  Exhibited.  A  collection  of  Carnations  and  Picotees,  from 
Mr.  Hogg  of  Paddlngton.  Princess  Augusta  Pelargonium,  Potentflla  Rus- 
sellidm,  and  Georgina  flowers,  from  Mr.  Russell,  Enham  Nursery,  Batter- 
sea.  Black  Hamburgh  Grapes,  from  Mr.  Geoi^  White,  gardener  to  Sir 
Rowland  Hill,  Bart.,  Hawkstone  Park,  near  Shrewsbui^.  Fruit  in  Spirits 
of  the  Lucuma,  from  Alex.  C^dcleugh,  Esq.,  of  Valparaiso.  A  small  Gourde 
from  the  Hon.  T.  H.  J.  Strangeways,  F.H.S. 

AkOffrom  the  Garden  of  the  Society/.  Four  sorts  of  RdsEL  fndica;  Rose 
Boux]ganville ;  Drummond's  Thomless  Rose ;  a  collection  of  Garden  Roses ; 
J^'chium  violaceum;  Calceolaria  arachnoidea;  ^'nthemis  ardbica;  Esch- 
schdltzta  califdmica ;  Clintdnia  elegans;  three  varieties  of  Ferbena;  Silbie 
compacta;  five  varieties  of  Pentstemon ;  Galardia  aristata;  twdve  varieties 
of  d^noth^ ;  Cl&rkia  pulchella;  two  varieties  of  Papaver ;  JlfMope  mala- 
coldes;  Pe/uwa  nyctaginifldra;  Core6psislanceol4ta;  Coll6mia  grandifldra; 
three  varieties  of  Phl6x ;  Centaurea  C^anus ;  nine  variedes  o£  Camp^ula  ; 
Lodsa  nitida.  Four  sorts  of  Pears;  two  sorts  of  Apples;  Wilmot's  new 
Early  Orleans  Plum ;  two  sorts  of  Apricots ;  Elton  seedling  Strawberry ; 
twenty-«x  sorts  of  Gooseberries, 
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Aug,^.  —  Read.  The Metecm>logical  Jounial  k^t  in  the  garden  dur^ 
the  year  1829. 

EjchMed.  —  Duchess  of  Oldenburgh  Apples,  from  Mr.  Francis,  Ivy 
House,  Canterbury.  Moorpark  Apricots,  from  Mr.  J.  G.  Fuller,  F.II.S. 
Seedling  Currants,  from  Jphn  Williams,  Esq.,  of  Pitmaston. 

Ahoyfnm  the  Garden  t^the  Sodefy,  Three  sorts  of  Pears ;  five  sorto  of 
Apples ;  Pr^us  cerasiifera ;  five  varieties  of  A{>ricots ;  two  sorts  of  Cher- 
ries ;  a  Golden  Mi^onne  Peach,  accidentally  ripened  prematurely  in  con- 
sequence of  the  death  of  the  upper  part  of  the  branch  to  which  it  belonged. 
An  Otaheite  Pine-apple,  weigmng  6  lbs.  This  proved  to  be  a  yery  ba4 
variety.  A  collection  of  flowers,  consisting  of  ^  nthemis  ardbica ;  Ibhna 
umbeilata ;  7\ig^tei  liicida ;  seven  sorts  of  Pentstemons ;  three  varieties  of 
Cheldne;  ikfulope  trifida;  Ag6ntam  mexicanum;  Calceolaria  arachnoldea; 
C.  new  Bp.;  C.  pinnata;  Pyrethrum  inoddrum ;  eight  varieties  of  CEnO' 
thhn;  two  sorts  of  Lodsa  ;  two  sorts  of  Coreopsis ;  il^mulus  moschatus ; 
£8chsch61tzia  calif6mica ;  two  sorts  of  Terbena ;  seven  sorts  of  Phl6x ; 
a  collection  of  tall,  dwar(  and  anemone-flowered  Georginas. 

Aug,  17.  —  ExMbUed.  Specimens  of  an  amber-coloured  Grape  from 
Portugal,  from  C.  Holford,  Esq.  F.H.S.,  apparendv  some  variety  of  the 
Chasselas.  Sir  Abraham  Pytches's  Black  Grape,  from  C.  Holford,  Esd. 
F.H.S.  Sweetwater  and  Black  Prince  Grapes,  from  die  same.  Black 
Hamburgh  Grapes,  from  Miss  Prest  of  Lewisham.  These  were  very  beau- 
tiful specimens. 

Also,  from  the  Garden  of  the  Society,  Montagu  Cantaloup  Melon ;  Melon 
of  Siam!;  long  green-fleshed  Melon ;  Psidium  Catleyanum ;  dght  sorts  of 
Pears ;  eight  sorts  of  Apples ;  seven  sorts  of  Pliuns ;  Early  Anne  Peach  ; 
a  collection  of  tall,  dwarf,  and  anemone-flowered  Georginas ;  /beris  umbei- 
lata var.;  Terbcna  <;hamaedrif61ia ;  Eschscholtzia  califdrnica;  ilialopp 
malacoides;  Cladanthus  arabicus;  iVenecio  elegans;  three  vmieties  of 
Coreopsis ;  ilg^ratum  mexicanum ;  China  Asters ;  Pyrethrum  inodOrum 
(doub^);  nine  varieties  of  (Snoth^ ;  three  varieties  of  Nigella;  five  sorts 
of  Phl6x ;  Zupinus  polyph^us  dlbus ;  L.  polyph/lluft;  L,  plumdsus ;  L. 
ornatus ;  Combr^tum  purpureum ;  Calceolaria,  new  sp. 

Sept,  7.  —  Read,  Account  of  a  case  of  M^ormation  in  an  Exogenous 
Tree,  by  John  Idndley,  Esq.  F.R.S.  &c. 

ExUnted,  Camellui  Chandlers  in  blossom,  from  John  AUnutt,  Esq* 
Flowers  of  Camellias,  from  the  same.  A  curious  Root  from  Pulo  Penang, 
from  J.  L.  Haythom,  Esq.  Double  Georcinas,  from  Mr.  Russell  of  Bat- 
tersea.  Guimaraen  Plums,  from  J.  Biddiuph,  Esq.  A  collection  of  Ap- 
ples, and  Kirke's  fine  Plum,  from  Mr.  Joseph  Kirke.  Sweet  Red  Cur- 
rants, and  two  cross-bred  Melons,  firom  T.  A.  Knight,  Esq.  A  Queen 
Pine,  weighing  4  lb.  1  oz.,  Tokay  Grapes,  Muscat  of  Lune)  Grapes,  from 
Mr.  William  Greenshields.  An  Apple,  unnamed,  from  N.  W.  Wickham, 
Esq.  Amber-coloured  Portugal  Grapes,  and  Black  Grapes  of  Champagne, 
from  Charles  Holford,  Esq.  ' 

Also  from  the  Garden  of  the  Society.  Core6psis  tinct6ria  and  kinccolata ; 
Pentstemon  atropurpi^eus  and  campanulatus ;  Claddnthus  ar&bicus ;  ilialva 
niiniata  and  moschata ;  /beris  umbeilata ;  Thgetef  likcida ;  ilfalope 
malacoides;  China! Asters ;  yfgeratum  mexicanum;  Q^othera  tetr^ter% 
puipurea,  Romanzovn,  vimlnea,  quadriviilnera,  odorata,  and  a  new  variety ; 
Ilefianthus  lefiticul^;  Terb^na  chanuedrifdlia ;  Cbtan^nche  caeriMea; 
Pentst^on  diflusus;  SsMa.  cardinalis  and  Grahams';  Jlfdlva  purpur^ta. 


phyllus  dlbus ;  Georginas.  Pears  of  the  following  sorts:  Norman,  Amande 
d'E^te,  Orange  Bergamot,  Sanspareillc,  Summer  Franc-Real,  Cuisse  Ma- 
dame, Williams's  Bon  Chr^en,  Orange  Tulipce,  Augustbime,  Julienne, 
Archduc  d'E't^,  Early  Bergamot,  Pastorale  de  Christe,  Imperatrice  d'E'te, 
Waterloo,  Ambrettc  d'E'te,  Tresam  Prata,  Vallce  Franche,  Deux-TStes^ 


Escalldnia  bffida;  Lupinus  plumdsus. 
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Chair  a  Dame,  Hepple.  Peaches :  Royal  George,  Groesc  Mignonne,  No- 
blesse, Bellegarde,Barrington,  Belle  Bausse,  Royal  Charlotte,  White  In- 
comparable. Apples:  Transparent  de  Zurich,  Drap  d'Qr,  Longville's 
Kernel,  Valleyfield  Fippin,  Remette  de  Laak,  Cole  Apple,  Kentish  Cod- 
lin,  Dutch  Codlin,  Summer  Golden  Pippin,  Summer  Thorie,  White 
Crofton,  Large  White  Colville,  Kilkenny  Codlin,  Scarlet  Pearmain,  Bed- 
fordshire FoundUng,  FoxW,  Yellow  Ligestrie,  Pomme  de  Jerusalem, 
Wormsley  Pippin.  Plums:  Reine  Claude,  Violette  or  Purple  Gage.  Kirice*s, 
Whitton,  Ikfagnum  Bonum.  Nectarines :  Violette  Hative,  Elruge, 
Golden. 


Art.  VII.         London  Nurseries, 

JEpsom  Nursety,  —  New  or  rare  plants  which  hare  flowered  in  July  and 
August:  — 

Class  I.  DICOTYLEDO'NEiE.    Subclass].  Thalamiflo'ra. 
Ord.  ILanuncul^Uxce,    Trib.  4.  ILf/^6dre<r.   ^conitum  (TWn.)  molda- 
vicum  Bets, 

'  VctpaverdcecB,  Argemdne  (Toum,)  Bardayamz  Penny.  In  Vol.  VI. 
p.  115.,  I  have  adverted  to  a  second  perennial  species  of  this  genus,  but  I 
have  erred  in  stating  the  flowers  to  be  sulphur-coloured :  they  are  of  a 
delicate  cream  colour,  somewhat  smaller  than  those  of  A.  grandiflora.  Like 
the  latter  species,  it  began  flowering  in  June,  and  has  already  attained  the 
height  of  5  ft.  I  would  characterise  it  thus : — A.  Barclayana.  Perennial ; 
leaves  sinuate  dentato-spinose ;  midrib  and  veins  covered  with  glaucous 
bloom ;  calyx  nearly  spineless ;  capsule  spinose ;  stigma  subsessile.  Native 
of  Mexico. 

WiolariMB.  Trib.  2.  Altodinece.  Hymenanth^ra  (Bankt)  deat^ta  J?.  Br, 
Loud.  Hort.  Brit.  Supp.  p.  472.  A  curious  green-nouse  shrub,  native  of 
New  Holland. 

Frankeni^cege^,  Frankenia  (L.)  pauciflora  Dec.  A  pretty  green-house 
shrub,  with  pink  flowers.   Young  cuttings  root  freely. 

CaryofphyUetB,  Trib.  1.  ^Si/efi^^.  Dianthus  (L.)  femigfneus  L.  A  beau- 
tiful capitate  species,  with  rose-coloured  flowers ;  hardy.  —  D.  Fisch^' 
(Spreng.)  .v.  albus.  A  seminal  production  of  the  prototype :  an  elegant 
variety.  —  Saponaria  (2/.)  caldbrica  Ledeb.  ?  A  pretty  rock-plant,  with 
elegant  rose-coloured  flowers,  surpassing  the  well  known  S.  ocymoides. 

GeramdcetB,  Trib.  2.  Pelargoniece,  Pelargonium  (VHerit.)  Wdbbidnum 
Penny  in  Hort.  Bps.  ed.  2d  ined.  (Guy  Mannering  of  the  gardens).  This 
hybrid  has  been  named  in  compliment  to  the  accomplished  Miss  Webb,  the 
elegant  authoress  of  77ie  Mummyy  from  which  an  extract  may  be  seen  in 
Vol.  III.  p.  478. ;  who,  to  her  numerous  acquirements,  is  adding,  with  un- 
paralleled ardour,  an  extensive  knowledge  of  botany.  A  most  desirable 
plant,  raised  from  P.  Hilmet,  which  had  been  fertilised  with  some  unknown 
Kind.  —  P.  Carelessttifiim  Penny  in  Hort  Bps.  ed.  2d  ined.  (Marmion  of 
the  gardens).  This  splendid  hybrid,  resembling  in  some  respects  Lord 
Combennere  of  the  gardens,  has  been  chosen  to  commemorate  an  excellent 
botanical  lady  residing  in  the  vicinity  of  Bath. 

OxaUdea,  Oxalis  (L,)  B6w»  Ait.,  O,  Mertiana  Zuc,  O,  papilionacea  W, 

Subclass  2.  Caltciflo^rjb. 
Legummos€B,  Subord.  1.  PapUhndceeB.  Trib.  2.  hotetg,  Subtrib.  1. 
Qenigtea,  '  Adenoc4rpus  (Dec,)  interm^us  Dec,  Native  of  Sicily :  a 
desirable,  half-hardy,  evergreen  shrub,  with  terminal  racemes  of  fragrant 
yellow  flowers.  Cuttmgs  and  seeds.  —  Subtrib.  5,  Aitmgalea,  ^stHi^us 
(JDspc. J  dealbatus  Ledeb,  —  Trib.  3.  ^dytarete,  Subtrib.  2.  Euhedt/tare€P, 
Desmodiiun  (Dec)  acwannktam  Dec,  —  Trib.  5.  FKasedletF,  iupinus  (L,y 
plumdsus  Doug, 
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Melattontdce^B.   Mel£stoma  (L.)  ?  subtriplin^rvis  Lhtk  e(  Otto, 

Caprifo&dce<g,  Symph6ria  (Purth)  microphyila  Spreng,  Native  of 
Mexico.   A  hardy  evergreen  shrub,  with  tubular  pinkish  flowers. 

ComposUo!,  Subord.  2.  Labiatifldrtp.  Mutfsta  (Cav.)  arachndldea  Marl, 
Loud.  Hort.  Brit.  p.  351. —  Subord.  3.  Cardudceie.  .  Div.  3.  Vemorv^ce^, 
Verodnta  (  Schreb.)  flexubsa  lAnk  et  Otto,  nec  B,  M.,  axilliflora  Link  et  OUo, 
A  lovely  green-house  shrub,  with  lilac  flowers :  strikes  freely.  —  Subord.  6. 
JacpboB,  Taghtes  (L.)  fldrida  Sweet,  B.  F.  G.  t. 32.— Subord  7.  HeUdrUhece, 
Wedelta  (Jacq.)  a6rea  D,  Don,  Loud.  Hort.  Brit.  Sup.  p.  448.  A  beauti^ 
perennial,  with  ^Iden-yellow  flowers  from  May  to  October.  Frame;  divi- 
'sion.  —  Zexm^niflr  (Lai.)  tageti/ldra  D.  Don,  Loud.  Hort.  Brit.  Supp.  p.  488. 
—  EchinJkcea  (ATonch,  et  Cast,)  pterophylla  D,Don,  Sweet's  B.  F.  G.  t.  32. 
A  splendid  herbaceous  plant,  with  sweet-scented  lilac  flowers.  Frame. 

CampaniddcetB,  Camp&nuia  (L.)  Nutt411n  Penny  in  Hort.  Bps.  ined. 
Sent  by  Mr.  Nuttall  as  C.  rotundifolia  v.  americana ;  but  is  unquestionably 
a  very  distinct  species,  distinguished  at  once  by  its  long  and  very  narrowlv 
linear  leaves.  An  exceedingly  pretty  plant,  about  18  in.  in  height,  with 
deep  blue  flowers,  flowering  from  May  to  October. 

Gesnen^,    Gesneria  (L.)  placentifera  Link  et  Otto  ? 

Subclass  3.  Corolliflo^R£. 
AidejmdeBB,   AscW^mi  (L.)  mexicana  Cav, 

VolemomdcetB,  Phl6x  (L.)  tardiflora  Penny,  In  your  admirable  Hortus 
BrUdnniciu  TSup.  p.  470.)  this  species  seems  to  be  noticed  under  the  name 
of  P.  Sickmanni  Lehm.,  giving  longifldra  Sweet  as  the  synonyme.  The  latter 
is,  correctlv  enough,  a  synonyme  of  P.  tardifldra ;  but  P,  Sickm4nni  of  Leh- 
man (to  which  must  revert  P,  sc^ra  Sweet)  has  lilac  flowers,  and  belongs 
to  a  different  (the  first)  section  of  the  genus  with  smooth  stems  and  a 
pubescent  tube  to  the  corolla.  It  ma^  also  be  observed,  that,  at  p.  59.  of 
the  same  work,  there  are  two  very  distinct  plants  referred  as  vaneties  to 
P,  pyramidalis ;  the  second  variety,  pendulifiora,  has  recently  received  its 
rank  by  Mr.  Sweet,  and  is  scarcely  related  to  that  species.  The  third  variety, 
corymbosa,  is  referable  to  the  same  section  as  P,  Sickm4nnt !  and  not  to 
the  second  section  of  the  genus  with  rough  stems  and  a  smooth  tube  to  the 
corolla ;  e,  g,  P.  pyramidalis,  P.  reflexa,  &c. 

SoldneiF,  Sect.  1.  Pericdrpium  capstddre,  Salpigldssis  (Rwz  et  Pav,) 
Barclavamz  Gard.  Mag.  v.  6.  p.  510.  If  the  flowers  of  this  nybrid  are  less 
beautiml  than  its  parents,  it  amply  compensates  as  a  border  flower,  there 
being  at  present  upwards  of  150  flowers  open  at  the  same  time.  The 
branches  have  never  been  observed  to  damp  ofi;  so  frequently  the  case  widi 
the  original  species. 

ScrophulannetB,  Sect.  1.  Stdnmia  (4)  antherifera.  Lophospermum  (D. 
Don)  8c4ndens  D,  Don  in  Lin.  Trans.,  vol.  xv.  p.  349.  Sweet's  B.  F.  G. 
ined.  Seeds  of  this  splendid  summer  climber  were  presented,  with  other 
rare  plants,  to  Messrs.  Young,  by  A.  B.  Lambert,  Esq.  It  is  a  native  of 
Mexico.  The  genus  was  first  placed  upon  the  records  of  science  by  Mr.  D. 
Don,  who  described  it  from  native  samples  in  Mr.  Lambert's  herbarium,  and 
published  the  account  in  the  work  above  cited.  Mr.  Don  points  out  its  affinity 
to  Maur^ndya  and  to  ilntirrhlnum ;  but  from  these  it  is  obviously  distinct, 
both  in  habit  and  character.  From  its  amazing  rapidity  of  growth,  and  pro- 
fusion of  large  rose-coloured  flowers,  it  may  be  pronounced  the  finest  sum- 
mer climber  that  has  yet  been  introduced.  It  has  already  attained  the  height 
of  12  ft., and  appears  to  be  suflhiticose.  Cuttings;  protection.  —  Sect. 2. 
Stdmma  (2)  ant/ierifera.  Calceolaria  (L,)  HeThertidna  Lindl.,  C.jpoUfdlia 
Hook.  B,  M,  2857. 

LMdia,  Trib.  2.  Saturefnese.  Pycndnthemum  ovatum  Nutt,  —  Trib.  3. 
AjugoidecB,  T^eucrium  (L.)  Isevigatum  Vahl,  A  neat  herbaceous  peren- 
nial, with  three  or  many  parted  smooth  leaves,  and  pale  yellow  flowers. 
The  whole  plant  has  a  very  fetid  scent.   Division ;  frame.  —  Trib.  4.  Mo- 
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ndrdeee,  Blq>hilia  (Ra/,)  hirsuta  Raf.  ?  Loud.  Hort.  Brit.  Sup.  p.  4^.  — 
Trib.  5.  Vepetete,  Phl6mis  (L.)  floccosa  D.Don^  Bot.  Reg.  t.  1300.^ 
mvvsL  (L.)  fulgens  Cav.  Sweet's  B.  F.  G.  t.  59.,  S.  Lindl^yi  Bentham  ? 

Verhenacea.  Clerodendrum  (L.)  hastatum  Wall,  Loud.  Hort.  Brit, 
p.  247.   A  beautiful  stove  climber,  with  fragrant  white  flowers. 

PrmuldceeB. '  Xysini4chia  hybridaJ^^.  Native  of  Carolina:  aBied 
to  L,  loneifdlia,  but  ia  a  taller  and  more  beautiful  plant.  It  thrives  in  cou^ 
mon  earth :  division. 

MONOCOTYLEDON  NE  JE. 

Orchide€P.    Trib.  4.  Oj)hr^d£(B,  Habenaria  (  WiUd,  et  R,  Br.)  lacera  JfirA.- 
A  fine  species,  with  yellowish-green  flowers.  Cultivated  with  CypripMium 
ventric6sum.    Vide  Qard.  Mag.,  vol.  vi.  p.  510. 

Atnan/l^deSB.    Alstrcem^ria  acutifolia  Link  et  Otto, 

AsphodclecB,  ^lllium  (X>.)  lineare  L,,  A,  eu<3smon  Link  et  Otto,  Loud. 
Hort.  Brit.  Sup.  p.  476. 

FUices,  Trib.  2.  OtmundkcesB,  Anemia  (Swz,)  yraxiniiolia  Radd^ 
A,  coWm^  Radd.^  Alpha,    Sept,%,\BdQ,  .  ' 

August  30,  and  31.  —  We  are  happy  to  find  it  is  the  intention  of  Messrs. 
Young  to  form  an  arboretum,  with  the  same  extraordinary  exertion  that 
they  have  bestowed  on  their  herbaceous  collection;  and  most  ardently 
do  we  desire  that  their  efforts  may  be  attended  with  the  same  success. 
We  know  of  no  nurserymen  who  can  do  it  so  well ;  -because  we  know  of  no 
nursery  where  there  is  a  foreman  so  truly  scientific,  and  so  very  enthilsiaBtic 
and  industrious,  as  Mr.  Penny.  We  hope  we  shall  not  spoil  that  young  many 
by  saying  all  that  we  think  of  him.  We  hope  he  wiU  continue  to  laboiv 
hard  botn  in  body  and  mind,  and  to  keep  his  heart  for  many  years  on  his 
very  extensive  (for  an  individual  so  circumstanced)  botanies  library.  At 
45  he  mav  relax  a  little.  We  have  now  Mr.  Donald,  Mr.  Buchanan,  and 
Messrs.  Voung  following  the  example  set  by  Messrs.  Loddiges.  We  shall 
surely  have  somediing  as  a  result ;  and  we  trust  that,  in  connection  with  our 
plans  to  be  given  in  iUuttrations  of  Landscape-Gardening  (Part  L  of  which, 
appears  with  the  present  Number),  it  will  be  the  difliision  of  rare  trees  and 
snrubs  everywhere  —  every  shrubbery  in  short  an  arboretum.  —  Com/. 

Tooting  Nursery,  Aug,  29.  —  The  collection  of  heaths  here,  of  which  in 
an  early  Number  we  gave  a  copious  list,  is  yearly  increasing.  Above  a 
dozen  of  new  species  and  varieties  were  raised  last  year  fi'om  seeds  recdved 
from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope ;  and  some  of  them  have  already  come  into 
flower.  The  collection  of  American  trees  and  shrubs  is  also  receiving  ad- 
ditions, especiall  v  in  that  most  beautifiil  genus  AzMea.  The  home  nurseiy, 
enclosed  within  nigh  walls,  is  being  gradually  converted  into  a  choice  flower 
garden ;  and  the  fruit  trees  on  the  walls  made  to  give  place  to  the  more  rare 
and  beautiful  trees,  shrubs,  and  roses.  F6chsta  conica,  /hjrmifolia,  and 
other  species,  and  Magnolia  fusc^ta,  have  stood  the  winter  against  these 
wails  without  an;^  covering ;  dying  down  to  the  ground,  and  springing  up 
again  vigorously  in  spring,  so  as  now  to  be  between  3  and  4  ft.  nigh.  That 
noble  plant  Hovea  Celst  has  here  been  propagated  with  extraordmary  sue* 
cess,  and  we  saw  upwards  of  1000  seedlings.  This  plant  ought  to  be  in 
every  green-house  and  conservatory,  and  tried  against  every  warm  wall.  As 
usual  here,  every  thing  is  in  excellent  order.  We  were  much  pleased  to 
see  that  the  Miss  Rollisons,  highly  accomplished  young  ladies,  have  gardens 
which  they  form,  plant,  and  cultivate  themselves.  These  ladies  draw  flowers 
most  beautifully  and  scientifically ;  ai)d  we  have  recommended  to  them  the 
drawing  on  stone  and  publication  of  the  diflerent  heaths  raised  for  the  first 
time  by  their  father  and  brothers.  To  see  Miss  Ronalds,  the  daughter  of 
one  nurseryman,  preparing  a  work  on  apples,  and  those  of  another  preparing 
a  work  on  heaths,  is  a  gratifying  proof  of  tiie  progress  of  the  age.  The 
young  nurseryman  who  would  not  desire  to  possess  the  Brentford  col- 
lection of  apples,  and  the  select  Tooting  heaths^  must  be  a  hoirtless  soi» 
of  Adam  indeed.  —  Cond. 
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Windsor  •»e':e 

KldneybeanSk  per  jialf  sien 
Scarlet  runnen  . 

T^iiers  and  EooU 
_  •  rperton 

Potatoet     -  -Jpcrcwt 
C  per  bush. 
Kidney,  per  half  sieve 
Turnips,  White,  per  bunch 
Carrots,  per  bunch  - 
Red  Beet,  per  dosen 
Horseradish,  per  bundle  - 
Radishes: 
Red,  per  doien  hands  {i 

to  30  each) 
White  Turaip,  per  buuch 

The  Spinach  Tribe. 
Spinach,  per  sieve  - 
Sorrel,  per  half  sieve 
Patience  Dock,  per  |  sieve 

T%eOnion  Tribe, 
Onions : 
Old,  per  bushel  . 
For  Pickling,  per  I  sieve 
Leeks,  per  dosen  bunches 
Garlic,  per  pound     -  . 
Sballou,  per  pound  .  . 

Jsparaghiou»  Plantg, 
Salads,  ^c. 
Artichokes,  per  dozen  . 
Lettuce,  Cos,  per  score  - 
Endive,  per  score  . 
Celery,  per  bundle  (18  to  15] 
Smalf  Salads,  per  punnet 
Watercress,  per  dosen  small 

bunches  ... 
Burnet,  per  bunch 

Pa  and  Sweet  Herbe. 
Parsley,  per  half  sieve  . 
Tarragon,  per  doz.  bunches 
Purtlain,  per  punnet 
Fennel,  per  dozen  bunches 
rhyme,  per  dozen  bunches 
Sage,  per  dozen  bunches 
Mint,  per  dozen  bunches  - 
Peppermint,  per  doz.  bunch. 
Marjoram,  perdoi.  bunchei 
Savory,  per  dozen  bunches 
Basil,  per  dozen  bunches  . 
ICosemary,  per  doz.  bunches 
Lavender,  per  doz.  bunches 
Tansy,  per  dozen  bunches  . 

Obtervationt,  —  Our  suppKcs  of  fruit  have  been  rather  plentiful,  especially 
plums,  green  gages,  and  damsons ;  pears  of  the  summer  varieties  in  good 
supply ;  apples,  although  not  a  general  crop,  are  in  some  places  good,  and 
come  to  hand  large  and  fine;  filberts  are  of  excellent  quality,  and  plentifiiL 
--&pM4.  1830. 

Our  supplies  at  market  have  been  generally  good ;  and  the  ihiitSy  consi« 


Stalkt  and  Fmittfor  Tarte, 
Pickling,  |e. 

Angelica  Stalks,  per  pound 
Sea  Samphire,  p.  small  pun. 
Vegetable  Marrow,  per  doi. 
Tomatoes,  per  punnet 
Capsicums,  per  hun. 

Sdible  Fungi  and  Aid. 

Mushrooms,  per  pottle  - 
Morels,  perjiound  .  . 
Dried  lYufBes,  per  pound : 
English  ... 
Foreign     .     ,  . 

JVvsfsk 

Apntes,  Dessert,  per  bushel : 
x^onsuch  ... 
King  of  Pippins     -  - 
Downton  Pippin    -  - 
Kerry  Pippin  . 
Baking,  pinr  tiushel 
Jersey        -        -  - 
Pears,  Dessert,  Summer  Ber- 
gamot,  per  half  sieve 
Jargonelles 

Williams's  Summer  Bonne 

Chr^tienne  - 
Knevetrs  Seedling 
Gansell's  Bergamot 
Peaches,  per  dozen  . 
Nectarines,  per  doaen 
Apricots,  per  dozen 

Orleans,  per  half  slevo  . 
Green  Gages 
Baking,  per  half  sieve  - 
Damsons     *  - 
Mulberries,  per  gal.  (8  pot.) 
Barberries,  per  half  sieve 
Elderberries,  per  bushel  . 
Gooseberries,  per  half  sieve 
Currants,  Black,  per  |  sieve 
White 

Red,  for  W'me    -  . 
For  tarts 
Dessert 
Raspberries,  Red,  per  gal. 

(2  pottles)     .  - 
Strawberries,'  per  gallon  (S 

potUcs)  about  3  {Mnta  .  - 
Walnuts,  per  busniel  - 
Filberts,  per  100  lbs. 
Pine-apples,  per  pound  . 
Hot-house  Grapes,  p.  pound 
Figs,  per  dosen 
Melons,  per  pound  - 
Cucuml>ers,  Frame,  p.  brace 


ISIUV,  p.  UliiVI 

i"  per  hundred 
P>cklmg,  ijer  thousand 


Oranges 
Lemons 


per  dozen  - 
per  hundred 
per  dozen 
^  per  hundred 
Brazil  Nuts,  per  bushel  . 
^nish  Nuts,  per  peck  - 
Barcelona  ... 
French  Almonds     •  * 
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dering  the  changeableneas  of  the  weather,  fine  as  to  appearance,  bat  defident 
in  flayottr  from  the  want  of  sun  and  warmth.  Wall  nruits/  such  as  peaches, 
nectarines,  &e.  &c.,  have  been  plentiful  and  extremely  cheap,  but  by  no 
ineans  fine  in  quality  and  flavour,  ^e  supply  of  grapes  fi-om  the  vineries 
has  been  very  abundant;  the  prices,  consequently,  low,  even  to. If.  per  lb. 
for  inferior  quality.  Pine-apples  have  been  deficient  in  supply  compared  to 
other  seasons,  bnt  auite  equal  to  the  demand  for  them,,  smce  the  breaking 
up  of  parliament  and  the  absence  of  the  king,  and,  consequently,  of  the  no- 
bility and  official  personages,  at  this  season.  Filbms  have  been  very  plenti- 
ful ;  and  firbm  having  been  sent  in  large  quantities  early  in  the  season,  in  an 
unripe  state,  have  realised  very  low  prices :  at  present  they  are  in  much 
better  condition  for  packing,  and  command  a  higher  price.  Vegetables  ge- 
nerally have  been  fiirnished  in  lai^  quantities  and  at  rather  low  prices,  with 
few  exceptions,  such  as  gherkins  and  small  onions  for  pickling,  which,  from 
the  prevalence  of  wet,  and  the  necessary  conse<}Uence^  in  oiir  climate,  of 
cold,  and  in  some  instances  firosty,  nights,  have  been  short  in  quantity  and 
in  demand. 

Upon  the  whole,  the  season,  I  fear,  cannot  be  considered  favourable  to 
the  horticulturists,  who  have  been  suffering,  for  many  years  past,  under  the 
continuous  depression  of  prices :  in  evidence  of  which,  I  otter  you  the  fol- 
lowing comparative  state  of  proceeds  of  the  produce  of  14  acres  of  land, 
within  four  miles  of  London,  under  what  may  be  considered  a  fair  system 
of  culture.  In  the  mean  time,  very  little  difference  has  taken  place  m  the 
necessary  outlay,  especially  in  the  rent,  tithes,  and  taxes;  the  price  of 
labour,  one  of  the  most  important  features  of  expense,  is  the  same ;  the  coat 
of  manure,  horse-keeping,  occ,  has  been  somewhat  reduced. 

ReceipU  of  the  Produce  of  14  Acres  of  Chtrden  Lafid,from  the  Tear  1615 

to  1830. 

TbUl  produce        -  Avenge  per  acre,  Total-prodttoe       Ajrenge  per  acre, 

•xduding  fiaetiona.  tedudinir  AracaoDs. 

S      ».    d,  jC    9.    d.  jC    *.      d.  Jt    M.  d. 


1816-838    3  11  About  59  17  5 

1817  -  859  16    3  -  61    8  0 

1818  -  900  13  -  64    6  7^ 

1819  -  722    7  .4  .-  51  12  4^ 

1820  -  787  10   2  -  56    5  0 

1821  -  786  12  10  -  56    4  0 

1822  -  667    6    8  -  47  13  4 


1823-730  16  11|  About  52   4  0 

1824  -  779  6  «|  -  55  13  4 

1825  -  922  0  6^  -  65  11  5 

1826  -  744  15  0|  -  53    2  6 

1827  -  589  10  7  -  42    5  OJ 

1828  -  525  15  2  -  38  11  1 

1829  -  475  6  0  -  33  19  0 


From  these  data  you  will  observe,  the  highest  rate  of  proceeds  was  in 
1825,  during  the  period  of  the  speculative  mania  which  forced  up  artificially 
every  article  of  produce ;  the  lowest  of  depression,  in  1829,  considered  as 
the  result  of  the  change  in  the  monetary  circulation  from  paper  to  gold ; 
and  I  am  sorry  to  add,  that  the  proceeds  of  1830,  as  far  as  made  up,  are 
lower  than  to  the  corresponding  period  in  the  preceding  year.— G.  C 
Sept.  20. 

Art  IX.    Provincial  Horticultural  Societies. 

Namb  of  Secretary  not  before  given  :  —  Wallingford  Ranunculus  Show,  W. 
Greenwood. 

CAMBRIDGESHIIIR 

Cambridgethire  fforticuUurtU  Society.  —  July  22.  The  judges  awarded  as  fol- 
lows :  — 

FUmert.  Camationi  bloom) :  1.  Perfection.  Bellero^on,  Fletcher*!  Devonahlre,  Doctor 
Barnes,  Gregory's  Ainned,  Mr.  Robert  Nulter ;  2.  Wilde's  Perfection,  Madame  Mara,  Turner's 
Princess  Charlotte,  TolHtt's  Triomphe  Royal,  Cartwrtght's  Rainbow.  Mr.  John  Bailey.  Of  any 
sort.  A  fired,  Mr.  John  Bailey.  Seedling,  Mr.  GImson.  Pi«>tees  (six  best  bloom,  one  of  a  aort) : 
1.  Martin's  L«nn«fus,  Bunting's  Miss  Neville,  Countess  of  Sandwich,  Lee's  Cleopatra,  Lee's  Cran. 
S?***.?S!."'y»  7!^**  Desdemona,  Mr.  Twitchett  j  2.  Countess  of  Sandwich,  Martin's  Linnseus 
Black  Prince,  Queen  Caroline,  two  unknown,  Mr.  John  Bailey.  Of  any  sort.  Hood's  Triumphant* 
Mra.  Lasoellca.  Seedling,  Mr.  John  Bailey.  HoUyhock,  Mr.  CatUug.  BaSam :  No  first  prise  > 


Norfolk. 
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fi.  Mr.  Searle.  Codctcombw  Mr.  R.  Potter,  jun.  Oeoniau :  (bett  three)  Brewei't  Cairibrklge 
Surpriae,  KentUh  Hero,  flisabcth,  Mr.  Brewer;  (one)  Globe  Dark  Crim$on,  Mr.  WIdnalL  Bou. 
quel  (TreMurer's),  Mr.  Ginuon.  —  F^ruiL  Melon  (not  lew  than  S  Ib&) :  I.  Scorlct  Flesh,  Mr. 
DaU ;  2.  Waterloo,  Mr.  Newman,  Lord  De  la  Warr'«  gardener.  Aprlcota,  Mr.  Searle.  IXike 
Cherries,  Mr.  ChaUii.  Raspberries,  Mr.  DaU.  Gooseberries:  Red  (12  to  the  iiound),  Roaring 
Lion,  Mr.  Rickard ;  White  U6  to  the  pound),  Mr.  Challia ;  Green  ( \\  to  the  pound).  Green  Ocean, 
Mr.  ChalKs ;  Yellow  (16  to  the  pound).  Gunner,  Mr.  Fordham^rdeaer  to  Mr.  Quintin ;  for  fla- 
▼our.  Early  Green,  CoL  Peraberton  ;  Seedling,  Mr.  Brown  of  Fordham:  Heaviest,  of  any  colour 

ilos.  Sdwts.  6grs.),  Roaring  Lion,  Mr.  Rickard.  CurranU,  White  (30  bunches  to  the  pound), 
)utch,  Mr.  Palmer ;  Red  (42  lo  the  pound).  Mr.  Henry  Greea  Plums,  Mr.  Searle.  Peon, 
Citron  de«  Carmes,  Mr.  Palmer.  Apples :  1.  White  Imperatricc,  Mr.  Gimson  ;  2.  Glory  of  Ford- 
ham,  Mr.  Brown  of  Fordham.  —  Cuiimaiy  Vegetables.  Lettuces,  Paris  Cos,  Mr.  Lestourgeon. 

Cottagers^  Prizes.  Carnation,  Balsam,  and  Currants,  Joseph  Bcalcs,  Cherryhinton.  Gooso. 
berries,  Crown  Bob,  Solon  Denson.  Tiie  cucumber  prise  would  have  been  awarded  to  Joseph 
Bcales,  but  his  cucumbers  were  grown  under  a  hand-glass. 

Extra-Prizes.  Cottager's  Onions,  James  Tuck,  Windmill  Cottage,  Harston.  Larkspur,  Mr. 
Brewer.  Peaches,  Galandc,  Mr.  Palmer.  Nectarines,  Early  Kewineton,  Mr.  Palmer.  Georginas  : 
Anemone  Flora,  Globe  Lilac,  Spect&bile,  Painted  Lady.  Mr.  Widnall.  Prussian  Stock,  Mrs. 
Lascelles.  rt/cradracdnia,  Mr.  Jas.  Wilson.  Aga»4nthus,  Mr.  Brewer.  Hydriingea,  Mr.  Hudson. 
(Cambridge  Chronicle,  July  30.) 

Cambridge  Florists*  Society,  —  Jult/  26.  The  award  of  the  judges  was  as 
foHows:  — 

CamqSkms.  Premium  Subscrit)tion  Prises  (Ave  best  blooms,one  of  each  sort) :  1.  WUde*8  Pes. 
fection,  Gregory*s  King  Alfred,  Steame's  Dr.  Barnes,  Turner's  Princess  Charlotte,  and  Fletcher's 
Duchess  of  Devonshire,  Mr.  Twitchett;  2.  Mr.  Sharp:  a  Mr.  Rickards.  Bizarda  Scarlet:  1. 
Wilde's PerfecUon, Mr. Sharp:  2.  Wilde's  Perfection,lfr.  Twitchett :  a  Wilde's  Perfection,  Mr. 
Hayiock ;  4.  and  5.  Wilde's  Perfection,  Mr.  Twitchett ;  &  Wild's  Perfection,  Mr.  Peeling.  Crimson  : 
1,  t,  and  a  Gregory's  King  Alfled,  Mr.  Twitchett ;  4.  and  5.  Gregory's  King  Alfred,  Mr.  Sharp; 
&  Gregory's  King  Alfred,  Mr.  Rickard.  Flakes  Sdarlet:  1.  Pearson's  Madame  Mara,  Mr. 
Sharp;  SL  Steame*s  Dr.  Barnes,  Mr.  Twitchett;  a  Stearne's  Dr.  Barnes,  Mr.  Sharp;  4.  Steame's 
Dr.  Barnes,  Mr.  Steame;  5.  Pearson's  Madame  Mara,  and  a  Steame's  Dr.  Barnes,  Mr.  Sharp. 
Purple :  L  Turner's  Princess  Charlotte,  Mr.  Rickard :  2.  Turner's  Princess  Charlotte,  Mr.  Sharp; 
a  Turner's  Princess  Charlotte,  Mr.  Ripaherj  4^  and  &  Turner's  Princess  Charlotte,  Mr.  Twitchett ; 
6L Turner's  Princess  Charlotte,  Mr.  Sharpi  Rose:  1.  Fletcher's  Duchess  of  Devonshire,  Mr.  Bailey  $ 
&  Fletcher's  Duchess  of  Devonshire,  and  a  PoUitt's  Triomphe  Royal,  Mr.  TwitcheU  ;  4.  Fletcher's 
Duchess  of  Devonshire,  Mr.  Peeling ;  5.  Fletcher's  Duchess  of  Devonshire,  Mr.  Sharp ;  6.  Pollitt's 
Triomphe  Royal,  Mr.  Twitchett   Seedling :  r  t  -^r  v-  -n-i-h^Vr-n  o  nf  «»-r?r-r^ 

Mr.  Crisp ;  a  Duke  of  Sussex,  Mr.  Hay  h  k  _  /  ■  ■, J ,  l:j 1 1 1  iv  1 
Beaulv,  and  2.  Spratt's  Earl  of  Effingham,  M  r  I  r.Lvl  i  k    .  Hr.  >  !  I'wUchett  ^ 

*  Lady  Effingham,  Mr. Taylor;  5.  Barc'l  iU;iatj,  Mr.  IL.^Im  ,  lL  ,.i  ,,  Wiilanikdy, 
Mr.  Rickard.  Light-edged :  1.  and  2.  Ru-.^tirj  Ijicornparaljle.  Mr  Iw.iiluiti  .;  Wood'*  Tri- 
umphant, Mr.  Ripsher;  4^  and  5.  Wood's  IVtum^ihant,  snd  B,  Utm.  Miu  Neville,  Mr. 
Bailey.  Purple.  Heavy^ged  :  1.  Lee's  (  Jwimtr.i,  Mr  riTiti  hcTt  "i.  ^lEs>im"i  lilatk  Prinri*,  Mr. 
Bailey ;  a  Lee's  Cleopatra,  4.  Martin's  Liii.n.i'ii»,  j.  Read's  Heautv,  and  v\.  MnM/n's  Black  Prmre, 
Mc  Twitchett  Light-edged:  I.  Metcalir  ^  Pbra,  Mr.  Bailey:  ^  Brink tf><r ^t'f«mni^,  Mr. 
Twitchett;  a  King  William  the  Fourth  (  ■  c  dliujK^,  wtid  *-  Scrjr.int  Vtvf^  ispo^lhip',  Mr  H.iilev  ; 
5.  Dr.  Syntax,  Mr.  Ripsher  ;  &  Countess  ui  s^n^vrieh,  Mj.  Tu  jichtiL  Ku»ci:  toiii^icia^  Liitbiy 
Miller,  Mr.  Rickard ;  2.  Brinklow's  Queen  Caroline,  Mr.  Twitchett ;  3.  Comdekl's  Udy  Miller, 
Mr.  Bickard ;  4i  Comfiekt's  Lady  Miller,  Mr.  Hayiock :  ^  Cornfield's  Lady  Miller,  Mr.  Bailey ; 
a  Wood^s  Aurora,  Mr.  Twitchett  Yellow :  1.  Howlett^s  Paragraph,  Mr.  Rickard ;  2.  Howlett's 
Paragraph,  Mr.  Bailey :  3  HowleU's  Paragraph,  Mr.  Riakard;  4.  Marshal  Bulow,  Mr.  Rinher; 
5.  Hyland's  Zenobia,  Mr.  Sharp ;  a  Seedling,  Mr.  Bailey.  Seedling,  Queen  Adelaide,  Mr.  Bailey. 
—  Qeorgmat.  Premium  Priae :  L  Donna  Itaria,  and  2.  Desider&bills,  Mr.  Widnall ;  3.  Brewer's 
Cambridge  Surprise,  Mr.  Brewer;  4.  Squlbb's  Pure  Yellow,  Bfr.  Nutter;  5.  Widnall's  Prince 
George,  and  a  Imperiosa,  Mr.  WidnalL  (iisdL,  July  30.) 

NORFOLK. 

Norfolk  and  Norwich  Jlorticullural  Society.  —  July  8.  Prizes  were  awarded 
BSf61lows:  — 

Plants.  Cfcat  revoliita  (aago  paJm>,  Rev.  O.  Leathes.  Otros  decumlUia  (shaddock  tree), 
R  Alderson,  Esq.  Araueilria  exc51sa  (Norfolk  Island  pine  tree>.  Lord  Suffbrd.  Fuchsia  n&~ 
eifis,  Robert  Atter,  gardener  to  Frs.  Gosling,  Esq.  ~~  Ftowcrs,  Pink :  1.  Barratt's  Conqueror,  Mr. 
Wilson ;  2.  Dacbess  of  Devonshire,  Mr.  Asker,  Jun.  Bouquet  of  Roses,  Mr.  J.  Smith.  Bouquet, 
Birs.  Mackie  —  Fruit.  Melon,  ConUloup,  Mr.  Whiting,  gardener  to  Lord  Stallbrd.  Strawber. 
ries,  Wilmoc's  Superb,  Mrs.  Gunloii. 

CoUagpr*'  Prizes.  Raspberries,  Robert  Atter.  Windsor  Beans,  P.  Wkidow.  Pink,  Davis's 
Eclipse,  Wilkinson.   Collection  of  Irises  (riphimdes),  George  King. 

Robert  Alderson,  Esq.,  sent  two  orange  trees  in  fruit— Rev.  G.  licathes,  Celusia  crist^ta.  — 
Mr.  Middleton,  six  planu  of  Nlrivm  spt^ndens,  and  eight  very  fine  balsams.  —  Mr  Brundell,  six 
varieties  of  China  rose  fVom  one  bush,  and  twelve  other  rosea.  —  Mr.  J.  Smith,  eighteen  peUrgo. 
niums,  and  bouquet  of  mixed  flowers.  ~~  Brace  of  Cantaloup  melons,  from  J.  J.  Guraey,  £^  — 
Roses,  pinks,  and  different  varieties  of  strawberries  (very-fine  hautbb'u),  fVom  the  Rev.  Jeremiah 
Burroughes.  —  CoL  Harvey,  aprieots,  gooseberries,  several  sorts  of  strawberries,  and  white  pip- 
pins. —  Mr.  Matchett.  lakenham,  Persian  and  greeii-lSesbed  melons,  and  long  uthite  scmi^trans^ 
parent  radishes  (new  here).  —  Brace  of  Cantaloup  melons,  from  Mr.  J.  Coiens.  A  specimen  of 
the  snake  cucumber  (4  ft.  fiin.  in  length)  was  sent  by  John  Gregory,  gardener  to  the  Rev.  J.  Day 
of  Hethersett  —  Mrs.  Mackie,  Maurilndya  Barclaydmi,  a  spfendid  specimen,  coverine  69  ft  wire.— 
Four  double  georginas,  flowered  in  poU,  vis.  Scarlet,  Alexandrina  Victoria,  Colville's  PerKcU, 
and  Oerban  Eelipsa  Two  of  FerMna  Aublitlrr.  An  Alstra^m^n'a  hirt^lla.  One  AsMea  nudiflbra 
var.  ser6tina  rtibra,  a  splendid  specimen.  A  Potentilla  seedling  hybrid,  variety  between  For- 
mbn  and  Atrosangufnea.  Forty  specimens  of  dijttinct  roses,  amongst  which  the  most  admired  were 
White  Globe,  Celestial,  Tuscany,  Purple  and  White  Noisette,  Boursault,  Carmine  Enchanters. 
Grand  Purple,  Purple  Mignonne,  Negro,  Royal  Bouquet,  Blanche  Pompone,  and  Brussels. 
Forty  n>ecimens  of  choice  hertMceous  flowers,  amongst  which  the  most  conspicuous  were  Delphi. 
Qium  bicolor.  pictum,  and  chin^nse ;  PotenCIlta  formusa  Ru8sellA)iwi,  and  a  new  seedling  hybrid 
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▼uifity  i  rexMna  Melbidretj  and  lychnis  fftlgena.  Forty  spedmens of  pinks,  amongst  which  Bar. 
nitt*8  Conqueror,  Westlake'i  Hero,  Woollard's  Blush,  and  Bowes*s  Lustre  were  much  admired. 
Twelve  specimens  of  douUe  eeorglna  flowers,  and  a  splendid  general  bouquet  There  were  many 
fine  dishes  of  Caroline,  Hautbois,  Wilmot's  Superb,  and  Chile  strawlwrries ;  cherries,  raspberri^ 
gooseberries,  and  currants :  with  some  large  cauliflowers,  horseradish,  turnips,  potatoes,  and 
Windsor  beans.   {Norfolk  Chronicle,  July  10.) 

Norwich  Horticultural  Society.^  Av^.  4.    Prizes  were  awarded  as  follows :  — 

Plants,  ^oth^ra  Lindleydmi,  Mrs.  Mackie.  Hbmea  ^legans.  Rev.  G.  I^atheSb  ^drium 
•pt^ndens,  G.  Jennings,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Ives.  Hydrangea  ^orcifblia,  Mm.  Gurdon.  Collection 
of  Hollyhocks:  I.  Edward  l^imlw,  Esq.;  2.  Mr.  Noverre. •  f%wrr«.  Caniations  (best  hatH 
dozen),  Captain  Custance.  Carnations  and  FIcotees :  1.  T.  Bacon  (cottager) ;  8.  J.  Howlett  (flo. 
rist) ;  &  Wm.  Craske  (florist).  In  pots :  1.  Mr.  Wilson  ;  2.  Mrs.  Burroughes.  Seedling  Carna- 
tions and  Picotees,  Lieut-Colonel  Mason.  Georgina,  Mr.  John  Smith.  Best  half-dosen,  Mrsi 
Mackie.  Balsams  in  pots,  W.  Randall  (florist).  —  Frsij^.  Pine :  1.  Black  Jamaica,  Mr.  D.  Stewart; 

Queen,  Mr.  Whiting,  gardener  to  Lord  Staflbrd.  Grapes :  1.  Black  Hambui^,  R.  Crawahaj, 
/:sq. ;  2.  Black  Prince,  R.  Hawkes,  Esq.  Peaches.  Noblesse,  Mr.  D.  Stewart  Nectarines,  Red 
Roman,  Mr.  D.  Stewart  Apricots:  I.  Algerine,  Mr.  Hartt;  8.  Anson,  T.  Basey  (cottager>.  Ap- 
ples, Hawthomden,  P.  Wilson  (cottager).  Cherries,  Morello.  J.  Nune  (cottager).  Melon : 
1.  Orange  Cantaloup,  T.  &  Norgate,  Ek|.  ;  2.  Polignac,  Rev.  T.  &  Buckle  Gooseberries,  Crown 
Bob,  Mrs.  Gurdon.  Twelve  heaviest,  mixed,  Mr.  Noverre.  —  Culinary  Fcgeiabtei.  Peaa,  Green 
Marro#,  Wm.  Everitt,  Esq.   lettuce,  Bath  Cos,  the  Dean  of  Hereford. 

Mr.  G.  Thurtell  had  an  exhibition  of 350  blooms,  and  two  dozen  nota  of  camaiims  and  yellow 
and  English  picotees.  Some  of  the  gooseberries  weighed  no  less  than  1^  ox.  There  was  also  a 
specimen  of  a  cockscomb,  measuring  15  in.  across.   {Norwich  Mercury,  Aug.  7.) 

BERKSHIRE.  . 

WaUingford  Ranunculu$  Sliow,'-^  June  8.  Several  gentlemen  of  the  town  and 
neighbourhood  sent  some  splendid  spedroens  of  green-house  plante  to  decorate  the  hall,  which 
were  viewed  with  delight,  by  a  large  number  of  ladies  and  gentlemen,  for  three  successive  days. 
The  ranunculuses  were  shown  in  classes,  and  the  prises  were  awarded  as  follow* :  — 

Class  1.  Dark  and  Dark  Purple:  1.  Seedling,  Rev.  Jns.  Tyso;  2.  Naxara,  Mr.  Woodbridge; 
&  Naxara,  Mr.  Costar.  Class  2.  Striped :  1.  Tem^raire,  Mr.  Costar ;  2.  Melange,  Rev.  Jos.  Tyso ; 
<3.  Melange,  Mr.  Turner.  Class  &  Crimson  Red  and  Rose :  1.  Apollo,  Rev.  Jos.  T>-so ;  9.  Gunn*s 
Crimson,  Mr.  Woodbridge ;  3.  Henrietta,  Mr.  Turner.  Class  4.  Edged :  1.  Doctor  Franklin,  Mr. 
Turner;  2.  Rose  Incomparable.  Mr.  Costar;  .1  Sophia,  Mr.  Greenwood.   Class  5.  Spotted: 

1.  Agamemnon,  Mr.  Clarice;  2.  Arbrisseau,  Mr.  Woodbridge;  3.  Arbrimeau,  Mr.  Tnrrter. 
Class  6.  Orange,  Yellow,  and  Straw :  1.  Eliza,  and  £  Cedo  Nulli,  Rev.  Jos.  Tyro ;  3.  Eliza,  Mr. 
Costar.  Class  7.  Mottled  :  1.  Puceile,  Mr.  Birkett;  2.  Earl  of  Coventrv,  and  a  Cora,  Mr.  Clarke 
Stands  of  nine  Flowers:  1.  Mr.  Turner:  %  Mr.  Clarke;  &  Rev.  Jos.  Tyso;  4.  Mr.  Greenwood  ; 
S.  Mr.  Costar;  ft  Mr.  Woodbridge;  7.  Mr.  Birkett 

Premium  prise  for  the  best  flower  shown  that  day.  Rev.  Jos.  Tyso :  a  Tery  fine  dark  crimson, 
raised  by  him  this  year.  Mr.  John  Ronalds  of  Brentford  and  Mr.  Biddallof  FInchingfield  were 
the  umpires ;  and  they,  as  well  as  every  florist  present,  pronounced  it  the  best  dark  flower  tbcr 
had  ever  seen.  Every  one  was  anxious  to  poMess  it :  and,  as  the  owner  consented  to  its  sale, 
Mr.  Brown  of  Slough,  who  was  present,  inirchased  it  for  five  guineas,  and  named  It  **  Othdla* 
There  were  several  other  seedlings  of  great  merit  exhibited  ;  and  we  are  happy  to  be  infonncd 
that  the  rev.  gentleman  who  has  been  so  successAil  in  raising  seedling  ranunculuses  win  dmrtly 
communicate  his  method  through  the  medium  of  the  public  press.  —  IV,  Gretmaood^  SeerOarp.  ^ 

GLOUCESTERSHIRR 

Gloucetter  Horticultural  Society,  —  June  18.  There  were  about  15J00  speci- 
mens ticketed,  and  prises  were  awarded  as  follows :  — 

Planli.  Stove  or  Green-house :  1.  C%ctusspeciosissima,  Mr.  J.  C~  Wheeler :  2.  r&ctus  specihn, 
R  Canning.  Esq. :  a  Hbya  cambsa,  Mrs.  Matthews ;  4.  Oombr^tum  ^legans,  Mr.  J.  C  Wheeler: 
5.  AlstroemerrA  Pelegr\na,  -—  Shewell,  Esq.  Heath :  1.  £rlca  ventricbsa  sup^rba,  Mr.  J.  C. 
Wheeler ;  2.  Ventricbsa  Incamiita,  R.  Canning,  Esq. ;  a  CAmea,  Mr.  J.  C.  Wheeler:  4.  Hfhrida, 
R.  Canning,  Esq  ;  S.  Persplcua,  Mr.  J.  C.  Wheeler.  Hardy :  I.  Kfilinto  latlfblla,  Mr.  J.  C 
Wheeler ;  2.  Ptobnte  albifibra,  Mr.  Holbert ;  a  Delphinium  intermedium,  Miss  Walters : 
4l  Fraxin^lla  rikbra.  Miss  Cother j  5.  Ahorlodendron  maximum,  Mr.  J.  C.  Wheeler.  ~~  Flowers. 
Ranunculuses.  Dark:  1.  Mr.  J.  C.  Wheeler:  2.  R.  Canning,  Esq.;  a  Mr.  J.  C.  Wheeler;  4  Mr. 
Grafton ;  5.  Mr.  J.  C.  Wheeler.  Light :  1.  Mr.  T.  Revnolds ;  2.  Mr.  Crump ;  3.  Mr.  T.  Reynolda  ; 
4.  and  5.  Mr.  Crump.  Pinks.  Black  and  White:  1.  Mrs.  Jaa  Reynolds.;  2.  Mr.  J.  D.  Wheeler; 
a  Mr.  George  Bubb :  4.  and  5.  Mr.  Hitch.  Puiple-Uced  :  1.  Mr.  J.  D.  Wheeler ;  2.  Mr.  Jordan  : 
a  Mrs.  Matthews ;  4^  Mr.  Pigott :  5.  Mr.  G.  Bubb.  Red.laced :  1.  Mrs.  Jas.  Revnolds;  2.  Mr.  G. 
Bubb }  a  Mr.  Jordan  iJL  Mr.  J.  C.  Wheeler ;  5.  Mr  Jordan.  Selft  and  Fancies :  1.  Mr.  Hitch  z 

2.  MrsL  Matthews ;  3.  D.  Pennant,  Esq. ;  4.  Mr.  Hitch  ;  5.  Mr.  Jordan.  Rose*.  Dark  :  1.  and  £ 
Mrs.  Jas.  Reynolds ;  a  and  4.  C  O.  Cambridge,  Esq. ;  5.  Mrs.  Dowdeswell.  Light :  1.  Mr.  J.  CL 
Wheeler;  2.  D.  M'Lean,  E«q. ;  a  D.  Pennant,  Esq. ;  4.  Mr.  J.  C.  Wheeler;  5.  C.  O.  Cambridge, 
Esq.  Bouquet,  Mr.  J.  D.  Wheeler.  —  Ftttit.  Cherries :  1.  May  Duke.  B.  &  Davies,  Esq. ;  2.  vUr 
Duke,  W.  Wood,  Esq. ;  a  Early  Heart,  D.  M'Lean,  Esq. ;  4.  May  Duke,  Mr.  Wllkins:  5.  May 
Duke,  Mr.  Holbert,   Strawberries :  1.  Keen*«  Seedling,  Joseph  Bennett,  Esq. ;  2.  Pine,  Mr.  J.  d 

Wheeler ;  a  Roseberry,  Mrs.  Dowdeswell ;  4.  Sbewell,  Esq. ;     A1|yine,  Mrs.  Dowdeswell. — 

Culinary  Vegetablet.  Cauliflowers :  1.  —  Shewell,  Esq. ;  2L  D.  M*Lean,  Esq. :  a  Mr.  Holbert  t 
4.  Miss  Cother ;  5.  Mrs.  J.  Reynolds.  {Gloucester  Journal^  June  19.) 

WORCE9rER8HIR£ 
Worcetter  Horticullural  Society,  —  June  17.    The  award  of  priaei  was  as  fol» 
lows :  — 

Plant*.  Stove  and  Green-house :  1.  C&ctus  specioslssima,  Mr.  Linton ;  2.  Gloxinas  necibsa* 
Mr.  Bradley ;  a  Gladiolus  cardinklis,  Mr.  Smith ;  4.  F6ch^  gr&cills,  Mr.  Mowbray.  Hardy  : 
1.  K4lmia  fatif blla,  Mr.  Tapp ;  2.  ferb^na  Melimira,  Mr.  Smitfi.  Heaths :  1.  £r)ca  ventriotMa 
stellikta,  Mr.  Tapp  ;  2.  £rtca  fliSrida,'  Mr.  Smith —  Fioweri.  Ranunculnses.  Dark  and  Dark 
Purple :  1.  Mr.  Smith ;  2.  Mr.  Pcnnetbom ;  a  Mr.  Tapp^  White  Oroand,  striped,  spotted,  and 
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«dfred :  1.  ller.  T.  Watm ;  4  Mr.  GtUAmerr ;  a  Mr.  Smith.  YWlotr  QroHnd,  ttriperf.  spotted, 
AndedKf>d:  1.  and  SL  Mr.  Pennethornj  a  Mr.  Tapp.  Orange  and  Yellow:  1.  Mr.  Gummery; 
S.  Rev.  T.  Waten;  3.  Mr.  Gummery.  Scarlet  and  Crimxon  :  I.  Rer.  T.  Waters :  2.  Mr.  Smith  ; 
S.  Mr.  Pennethora  Ufrht :  1.  Rev.  T. Waters :  2.  Mr  Tapp;  a  Mr.  Smith.  Pinks.  Pumle-laced :  L 
Mr.  Fuller :  2.  Rev.  T.  Housman.  Red-laced :  L  J.  Tsylor,  Esq. ;  2L  Mr.  Smith ;  a  Rev.  T.  Housman. 
Plain  :  1.  Mr.  Hickman  ;  SL  J.  Taylor,  Esq.  Roses :  1  R.  Berkelev,  E-sq. ;  SL  and  a  Mr.  Beach  } 
4.  Mr.  Fuller ;  5.  Mr.  Beach  id.  3.  Taylor.  Esq. :  7.  Mr.  Tapp ;  &  J.  Taylor,  Esq.  —  Ft^.  Pine, 
Black  Jamaica.  Mr.  Wood.  Melon,  Stanhope*s  Early,  R.  NuUall.  Esq.  Peaches,  Red  Magdalen: 
(fhrced),  Mr.  Beddard.  Grapes :  1  Black  Hambunrh,  Mr.  Kirby ;  SL  White  Muscadine,  Mc 
Wood.   Cherries :  1.  May  Duke,  R  Allies,  Esq. ;  2.  May  IXike,  R  Berkeley,  Esq.  Strawherriea : 

1.  (one pint,  heaviest)  Keen's  Seedling,  Mr.  Mowbray;  2.  (one  pint,  best  flavoured)  Mr.  Walker. 
—  CuUnarp  Feeetabies.  Cauliflowers,  Bfrs.  Farley.  Peas,  double4>loisomed,  Mr.  Mowbray. 
Beans,  Broad,  R  Berkeley,  Eml 

Bxtra-Prixes.  Grapn :  1.  White  Hamburgh,  and  2.  White  Muscadine,  Rev.  T.  Hardward. 
Strawberries,  Sir  H.  wakcraan,  Bart  Cauliflowers.  Sir  A.  Lechmei^,  Bart  Lettuce.  R  Allies, 
Esq.  Onions,  Lisbon,  R  Allies,  Esq.  TUmips,  Mr.  Smith.  CoreOpsis  tinctbria,  and  Cocka. 
comb.  Sir  R  Wakeman,  Bart 

The  beaotifiil  varieties  of  the  rose^  fVom  the  extensive  collection  of  Earl  Reaitcharap,  are 
entitled  to  especial  attention ;  and  a  Cactus  speciosissima,  in  brilliant  bloom,  was  Justly  admired. 
Amongst  the  hardy  shrubs  were  several  of  the  Kilmia  latifblia,  equalled  by  few  of  its  tribe.*  In 
one  dish  of  strawberries  were  22  of  Keen's  Seedling,  weighing  12  os.  ( WorecgUr  Hrrald^  June  26.) 

July  20.  The  displajr  of  fruits  was  abundant.  A  dish  of  the  new  Scarlet  Elton 
strawberries  (first  introduced  by  T.  A.  Knight,  Esq.,  of  Downton  Castle,  Herefordshire),  grown 
by  Mrs.  Farley's  gardener,  were  in  high  perfection.  Among  the  vegetables  were*  five  beautiAil 
cucumbers,  (Vom  the  garden  of  Sir  A.  Lcciimere,  Bart,  all  grown  on  one  plant  A  C&ctus  spe- 
ciosissima,  fh>m  the  ganien  of  Mr.  Mann,  merits  notice  on  account  of  being  the  fourth  time  of 
blossoming  this  year.   Prizes  were  awarded  as  follows :  — 

Plants.  Stove  or  Green-house :  I.  Ndrium  spl^ndens,  J.  Taylor,  Esq. ;  2.  Terb^na  chamsedrf. 
(tides,  Mr.  Smith  ;  a  CaleeolHria  corymbbsa,  Sir  H.  Wakeman  ;  4.  Lachnie'^a  conglomcriita,  Mr. 
Tapp.  Heaths :  1.  Ventricbsa  sup<<rba,  Mr.  Smith  ;  1  Eficu  Bowicttna,  Mr.  Tapn.  Hardy  An- 
nuals :  L'  Schisinthus  plnn&tus,  R  Berkeley,  Etq. ;  2.  C14rkfn  pulchella,  Mr.  Smith.  ~-  Flower*. 
Carnations.  Bisards.  Siuirlct:  I.  William  the  Conqueror,  Mr.  Gummery;  2.  I»rd  Hill,  and  a 
Strensham  Hero,  J.  Taylor,  Esq.  Crimson  :  1.  Paul  Prv,  Mr.  Holmes ;  SL  Cartwrighc  s  Rain, 
bow,  Mr.  Smith.  Flakrs.  Scarlet :  1.  Lady  Lennox,  Mr.  Holmes :  2.  KeaVs  George  the  Fourth, 
J.  Taylor,  E«q. ;  a  Seeilling,  Mr.  Holmes.   Purple :  1.  Timmi«*ii  \jon\  Bvron,  Sir  A.  Ix>chmeret 

2.  Turner's  Princess  Charlotte,  J.  Taylor,  Esq. ;  a  Hall's  Major  Cartwnght,  Rev.  T.  Housman. 
Ro«e :  I.  Neal's  Miss  Paton,  Mr.  Smith  ;  1  Plant's  Lady  Wood,  Rev.  T.  Housman  :  a  Aurelia, 
J.  Taylor,  &q.  Picotccs.  Red :  1.  Princess  Victoria,  Mr.  Holmes ;  2.  Seedling,  J.  TViylor.  Esq. ; 
a  Seedling,  R  Berkeley,  E*q.  Purple :  1.  Cleopatra,  J.  TayWn",  Ksq. ;  2.  Martin's  Linnseus,  Rev. 
T.  Housman;  3.  Fair  Flora,  Sir  A.  Leehraere.  Balsams :  1.  jmd  2.  R  Beriteley,  Esq.— FniJL 
Gooseberries,  12  heaviest  berries:  1.  Huntsman  (U  of  these  bcrrie«  weighed  1  lb.),  J.  Taylor, 
E«q. ;  2.  Red,  Roaring  Lion,  and  a  Green,  Ocean,  Mr.  Fuller ;  4.  Yellow,  Hoval  Gunner,  R 
Nuttall,  Esq. ;  5.  White,  Cheshire  Lass,  J.  Taylor,  Esq.  Currants  :  1.  Re<l,  and  2  White,  Sir  T. 
Winnin?fon,  Bart  Rasoberries,  Antwerp,  Mr.  Linton.  Grape«:  Black,  Black  Prince,  J.  l^ylor, 
Esq. :  White,  White  Muscat,  Mr.  Wood.  Pine,  Enville,  A.  Skey,  Esq.  Melon,  London  Rock, 
Mr.  R  Allies.   Peaches,  French  Mignonne,  Sir  H.  Wakeman.    Nectarines,  Red  Roman,  Sir 

H.  Wakeman.  Apples,  eariy  dessert.  White  Costin,  Rev.  T.  Walters.  Plums,  early  dessert,  Bhie 
Gage,  Mr.  Linton.  —  Culinary  Vegetablet.  Cucumbers,  Arom  ridge.  Sir  H.  Wakeman. 

F.xtra~ Prizes,  Cherries,  Morello,  Mr.  Wood.  Strawberries,  New  Scariet,  EHon,  Mrs.  Farlet. 
Onipns,  Potato,  Mr.  R.  AUies.  Celery :  1.  White,  ami  3.  Red,  Sir  H.  Wakeman.  Shaddocks,  Mr. 
Smith.   (/AiW.,  Julyi>-k) 

Vale  of  Eaesliam  HorticuUural  Society.  — Jun£  17.  The  following  prizes  were 
awarded :  — 

Plants.  Stove  or  Green-house :  1.  Cictus  sr^ecios^uima,  and  S.  Stat»Ti>  grnndi  libra,  Eel  ward 
Rudee,  Esq. :  a  Riv)mi  IsVis,  Mr.  Jessop.  H  iMy  .^nnimtat  Ki»v.  Mr,  Shule^  2.  Mr.  Payn«. 
"^Flowers.  Ranunculuses.  Dark  Purple:  1.  HurEoTnis,  Mr  Hjninintir  of  BliitfStnti  5  £.  Mrs,  Eys. 
ton.  Scarlet,  Mr.  William  MurrelL  Crimson:  I.  nnd  5L  I-ilwanl  Rudgfi.  Shjuled :  L  Mr. 
Bannister  of  Ship^ton;  2.  Mrs.  Eyston  ;  a  Mr.  Sfni  ter.  Ydlnw  Groiirnl,  stfiiwd  ;  LMn.  Eyttim  ; 
fi.  Mr.  Fulton.  White  Ground,  striped  :  1.  and  ^  Mr.  MnyfiM.  Ori\n^t^ ;  1  aud  Mta,  Eysion. 
Sulphur:  1.  Mr.  Felton;  2  Mrs.  Eyston.  Whiti  :  ].  and  1  Mrii  MmiiKI.  rinkn,  iVrph? Jaccd; 

I.  Barratt's  Conqueror,  and  2.  Mrs.  Hunt;  a  DiVf  v'a  IxttA  It  ill,  Mr  nixMarfd  t  1.  Du- 
chess of  Oldenburgh,  Mrs.  Eyston ;  2.  and  a  Mr<  Hunt.  »Ur»t  1  l^tiv  M^hC^Ti,  Mn.  Hunt  ; 
&Mr.  Goodall;  3.  Mr.  Fulton.  Roses:  1.  Tub<  ua-,  Mrs.  Hunt;  t  HuitAn,  Mr.  Jeuops  3.  Mr. 
Izod;  4.  Miss  Dav;  5.  Mrs.  Hunt;  6.  Pluto,  Mr  J™p:  7  Mr*,  H\int :  a  Hev.  Shutf.^ 
Fruit.   Melons :  Morocco  Melon,*  Eidward  Rudj     1-      S!-  !uii  rr  .     I   K. .  1  ^ .  cllinjf,  Un. 

Charies;  2.  Black  Tkunton,  Mrs.  Hunt;  a         liy^iu:].    .  .  Cljarl«i 

fi.  Black  Taunton,  Mr.  Hunt ;  a  Keen's  Seedling,  Mm.  Eyston.  Cherries :  1.  Black,  Mrs^Charlea ; 
«.  May  Duke,  Mr.  GoodalL  —  Culinary  Vegetables.   Cauliflowers,  EdwanI  Rudpe,  Ei.q. 

Extra- Prizes.  Grapes,  Black  Hamburgh,  Mr.  Fulton.  Queen  Pine,  Mr.  Fulton.  Applet: 
L  Mr.  Fulton ;  2.  Mrs.  East  «  .  «- 

The  president  exhibited  a  sample  of  dried  Russian  peas,  which  had  been  consigned,  during  the 
last  winter,  to  a  seedsman  in  Jermyn  Street,  London,  on  trial  for  approval,  and  which  are  found 
to  be  a  very  good  substitute  for  green  peas  during  the  winter  months.  {H'orcester  Journal^ 
June  S&} 

MONMOUTHSHIRE. 

Glamorgnn  and  Monmovihshtre  Horticultural  Society.  —  June  1 6.  CHliirman, 
H.  Moggridee,  Esa,  V.  P.  ^tbe  Society.  Judges  of  the  Show.  Mr.  Moggridge,  Mr.  Deacon,  Mr. 
Matthews,  Mr.  P.  Potter,  and  (we  believe,  for  we  did  not  catch  his  name)  the  gardener  of  C.  H. 
I^igh,  Esq.,  of  Pontypool  Park.  Amongst  the  prizes  announced,  the  greatest  In  number  was,  as 
mightbe  expected,  atiiudged  to  Sir  Chas.  Morgan  and  Mr.  Leigh  ;  several  were  given  to  Mr.  Booth 
Grey,  Mr.  Prothcro,  Mr.  John  Moggridge,  Mr.  E.  P.  Richards,  Mr.  Richanl  Hill,  Mr.  Jenner  of 
Wenvoe  Castle,  ana  Mr.  Reece,  honorary  sccreury ;  and  amongst  those  who  took  extra.prixes  we 
noticed  the  names  of  Mr.  Moggridge,  Mr.  Jenkins  of  Lanharran,  an4  Miss  Leyson.  The  compc 
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titlon  amongst  the  oottagen,  it  wAc  regretted;  was  not  ao  great  as  u«ua1,  a  great  majority  of  tM 
ofifered  prizes  not  being  claimed.  The  only  prises  awarded  to  cottagers  on  the  hills  of  the  two 
counties  were  extra-pnxes  given  to  two  labouvers  in  Blackwood  villagis.  {The  Cambriamt  June  19.) 

HEREFORDSHIRE. 

.  Hereford  fforlicultural  Sodeii/,  —  June  22.  The  prize-stand  contained  a  beau- 
tiful and  extensive  variety  of  roses,  most  of  them  the  choicest  sorts,  pinks  in  great  perfection  and 
the  finest  kinds,  and  ranunculuses  also  of  great  excellence,  with  several  noble  not  and  green-bouse 
plants.  The  large  stand  was  tasteAiUy  decorated  with  a  magnificent  collection  of  pelargoniums, 
stove,  and  greenJiouse  plants;  and  the  stage  appropriated'^o  fVuits  and  vegetables  contained 
remarkably  fine  pines,  melons,  grapes,  strawberries  in  great  variety  and  excellence,  cherries, 
apples,  cauliflowers,  carrots,  cabbages,  turnips,  lettuces,  &&  Amongst  the  strawberries  was  a  new 
seedling  flrom  Sir  J.  Q.  Cotterell,  Bart,  Garnons,  of  exodlent  flavour;  a  variety  of  white  beet,  also 
tnm  Garnons,  was  on  the  stand,  which  is  highly  spoken  of  as  an  esculent  The  show  afibrded  the 
utmost  satisfaction  to  the  laige  company  that  attended ;  and  the  arrangemoits  were  highly  credit, 
able  to  Mr.  Godsall,  the  secretary.   ^Hereford  Journal^  June  23.) 

My  24.  A  specimen  of  a  new  esculent  vegetable,  called  panace,*'  for  the 
Introduction  of  which  the  silver  medal  was  given  by  the  Society  of  Arts,  was  exhibited,  and 
attracted  particular  attention :  the  roots  taken  up  in  December  and  January  are  firom  6  to  10  in. 
long,  and,  when  boiled,  are  similar  to  asparagus  in  flavour.  On  the  small  stand  was  placed  a 
medal  (with  those  we  noticed  at  the  last  exhibition),  presented  by  the  London  Horticultural  So. 
cietT  to  Mr.  Gardner,  Sir  J.  G  Cotterell's  gardener.  The  prises  were  awarded  as  follows :  — 

JnamU.  Stove:  Cl&ctus  speciosissima,  C  G.  Cooke,  Esq.  Green-house:  L  F^ichMn gr&cilis, 
C  G.  Cooke,  Esq.;  S.  CalceoUria  rugbsa.  Sir  J.  G.  Cotterell.  Hardy:  1.  Double  Yellow  China 
Rose,  T.  H  Symons.  Esq. ;  2.  Terbdna  Mdindrest  Mr.  Godsall.  ~~  Flowers.  Carnations,  Scarlet 
Bisard :  1.  Ives's  Prince  Leopold,  Mr.  Godsall;  2.  Lord  Hill,  Mr.  Nott  Flakes.  Scarlet:  1.  Tur. 
ner*s  Jupiter,  Mrs.  W.  Patcshall:  2.  Madame  Mara,  B.  J.  Powell,  Esq.:  S.  Pearson's  Madame 
Mara,  Mr.  Godsall.  Rose :  1.  Lady  Clinton,  and  2.  Lady  of  the  Lake,  R.  J.  Powell,  Esq. ; 
&  Ives*s  Ensign,  Mr.  Godsall.  Purple:  1.  Turner's  Princess  Charlotte,  Mr.  Godsall ;  2.  Smith'k 
Fair  Ellen,  Mrs.  W.  Pateshall.  Ficotees.  Purple :  1.  Hufton's  Miss  Emma,  R-  J.  Powell,  Esq. ; 
2.  Hufton's  Isabella,  Mrs.  W.Pateshall ;  3.  Green's  Cupid,  Mr.  Godsall.  Red :  L  Perkin's  Mayor  of 
Northampton,  2.  Pearson's  Chilwell  Beauty,  and  3.  Pike's  Defiance,  Mrs.  W.  PateshalL  GeoiglAa&. 
Dark:  1.  Mount  Vesuvius,  Mr.  Nott;  2l  Miller's  Juba,  and  3.  Diadem,  Mrs,  W.Pateshall; 
4.  Black  Turban,  Mr.  Cranston.  Ught :  \.  Dwarf  Yellow,  Mr.  Cranston ;  2.  Minerva,  Mr.  Nott 
Balsams :  1.  and  2.  T.  H.  Symons,  fSq.  C^kscombs :  1.  Sir  J.  G.  Cotterell ;  2L  Mr.  Nott.  —  FrwL 
Gooseberries.  Red  :  I.  Crown  Bob,  Mr.  Spencer ;  2.  Roaring  Lion,  Mr.  Cranston ;  a  Cocktuur.and 
4.  Scotch  Black,  Sir  J.  G.  Cotterell.  Green:  1.  Sirrel's  Green,  2.  Green  Ooean,  and  3.  Chevel's 
Green,  Mr.  Splncer.  Yellow :  I.  T.  H  Symons,  Esq. ;  2.  Goklen  Sovereign,  and  3.  Mr.  Godsall. 
Grapes:  1.  Black  Prince,  Mr.  Spencer;  2.  American,  and  3.  Block  Hamburgh,  Sir  J.  G.  CottereN. 
Melons :  1.  Golden  Cantaloup,  Mr.  Lee ;  2L  Netted  Cantaloup,  T.  H.  Symons,  Eso. ;  a  Silver 
CanUloup,  Mr.  'Williams.  Plums  :  1.  Orleans,  Sir  J.  G.  Cotterell ;  2.  Blue  Gage,  R.  J.  Powell, 
£».  Currants :  White,  T.  C.  Bridges,  Esq. ;  Red,  R.  J.  Powefl,  Esq.  —  Culinary  Fegetablet. 
Celery :  1.  S.  Cam,  Esq. ;  2.  R.  J.  Powell,  Esq.   {Ibid.,  July  2a) 

Ros9  Hortictiilural  Society, —  June  16.  Amongst  the  house  productions,  Mrs, 
Smallwood's  gardener  produced  a  C&ctus  speciosfssima,  in  flower  and  fruit,  which  took  the  first 
prise;  and  Mr.  J.  C  Wheeler  showed  another  specimen  of  this  splendid  plant  in  extraordinary 
fine  flower.  Mr.  Reynolds  furnished  some  of  his  in/anl  cockscombs,  which  will  be  of  age  by  the 
next  show.  Pieebnia  edtilis  Whittl^Ji,  from  the  garden  of  the  Rev.  LoTe  Rot)ertson,  was  as  fine  a 
specimen  as  ever  was  bloomed,  in  quantity  of  Inus  and  colour  ;  and  the  second  prise  In  cotovr,  was 
never  suipassed.  The  number  of  specimens  ticketed  and  entered  into  the  Socletrs  booksamounted 
to  1164 ;  and  the  evening's  sale  of  unremoved  fruits  and  vegetables  produced  U  1$.  Id.  Prises 
were  awarded  as  under :  — 


Plant*.  Stove  or  Green-house :  1.  CSctus  speciosissima,  Mrs.  Smallwood :  2.  Erythrina  Crista 
g&lli,  Mrs.  Westfaling ;  a  Hlwa  cambsa,  John  Cooke.  Esq. ;  4.  Amaryllis  vittftta,  Mr.  J.  C. 
Wheeler ;  5.  Gloxinia  roaculkta,  Mrs.  Westfaling.  Heaths :  1.  Ventricbsa  cimea.  Mr.  J.  C 
Wheeler ;  2.  Ventricbsa  cocclnea,  John  Cooke,  Esq. :  3.  Ventricbsa  sup^rba,  Mrs.  Westftling ; 
4  H^brida,  Miss  Trusted ;  5l  VesUta  fl6rida,  Mr.  J.  C.  Wheeler.  Haidy :  1.  Psbnsa  edblis  Whit, 
tl^t,  Mrs.  Robertson ;  2.  K&lm«a  Jatif blia,  and  a  iZhododlndron  m&ximum,  Mr.  J.  C  Wheeler; 
4.  Siiirs^a  Ulm&ria.  Edward  Pritchard,  Esq. ;  5.  Sil{:ne  glutinbsa,  Mr.  Reynolds.  —  Flowert. 
Ranunculuses.  Dark:  1.  Indiana,  Mrs.  Westfoling;  2.  Naxara,  Mr.  J.C.  Wbeeler;  a  Roi  de 
Fourpre,  and  4.  Black  Prince,  Mrs.  Westfaling ;  5.  Vulcan,  Mr.  Crumpi  light :  1.  Angelina, 
W.  Gillman,  Esq. ;  2.  Thes^e,  Mrs.  Westfoling ;  a  Painted  Lady,  Mr.  GodsaU :  4.  AnnaMari% 
Mrs.  West&Ung :  5.  Queen  of  Wurtemberg,  Thomas  Rudge,  Esq.  Pinks.  Black  and  White : 
L  WBstkkeVi  HcreiMh  W,  Gillman,  %  I^wii'i  Deaancej,  and  a  Flower's  Koralty,  J.  F. 
WlUlB,  Eiiq. ;  1  Cole*!  Mitt  Manbj,  Mf,  Reyualdt;    SymanfTi  ^Itpse,  C^ilofieil  Monejr  rurple^ 


■  SymoiMTi  Bpltpsc,  C^jI 

laired  r  1.  fkiildlo'j  n^auCVj  and  L  OKonkii,  Ji>bn  Cooke,  Esq.j  ^.  Liw's  Hcio^  Evam,  Esq. ; 
4  Earl  of  UxbriiJge,  Mr  J.  ^^lucler;  5.  Looker's  Ojcufiinn,  K.  Evms,  Esq.  RolJacHl :  1.  Ste- 
pli«iiv*4  Wflteriooj  and  1L  Glory  nf  Newport,  John  Coot^^  ^  '^*tI^^'«  Nonpsretl*  slid  Mid- 
■hipMkii,  J,  F.  Willie,  Esq.  \  5,  CDDper"!  Cupid.  Chirlct  Blm,  Koks.  Dark  :  L  Royil  Pirr^c, 
Bi^.^  C  Wheeler  i  i  TXiican,  Cut  Money  ;  1  Ro*a  Afrieimiij  Mr.  Thus,  Ertwftrd*  ;  4.  L'AmWe 
AmhiMi^  Mr.  Re^iioldi;  'i.  ^naparoiU  Mtl  Nuurse.  Light;  I  Y&llow  Thins^  Mr.  flfvoold*; 
SLwUte  Moss,  Mn,  Nrmrriy ;  J  Unique,  Kv,^nj,  Eiq. :  4l  Hybrid  deBf^n^al,  Mr  }.  C  Whtvler ; 
^  Cticste,  Colonel  Mttrn?j-  f5(,^E  NtjfH^^mj'.  J,  Y.  VVillU^  JSifg.  —  Fruif .  Cherries  :  L  Rd.  Comptod, 
Esq. ;  5.  ]ilrs.  Plstt  j  3.  ±ivX  4,  Sin,  Titv  r<>i'ks  \  ff.  Mr  HolberL   Strawberries:  1.  ICMfi's  S«d- 


Mfnic  v- — ■C\iihtf\ri/  Vi'isetablet.   C^ulitlowtT' r  i.  J'lhn  Conkei 
^VL  .tLui  ,  /  ;  4  MV  HoltPirE ;  5.  Jr?iTin  CoDkc,  E«i.   \  liH±f  Junt  , 

Jul^f  ^1.  n^o  immlor  of  spMtmtiu  tkkeCfld  Atid  etiMd  M  iht.^Ml^ 
books  amounted  to  633 ;  and  the  evening's  sale  of  unremoved  specimens  of  fruits  prodiu»d  S/.  lU. 
Frises  were  awarded  as  follows :  <— 

PlanU.  Stove  or  Green-house:  1.  Mf.  J.  C.  Wheeler;  2.  Rev.  T.  Underwood ;  a  J.  Cooke, 
.Esq. ;  4.  Miss  Trusted ;  5.  Messrs.  Breese  and  Reynolds.  Hardy :  1.  Mr.  Reynolds :  S.  J.  Cooke, 
Esq. ;  a  W.  GiUman,  Esq. ;  4.  and  5.  Mr.  Reynolds.  Heaths :  1.  Mn.  Piatt ;  2,  3,  and  4w  Miss 
Trusted;  5.  Mr.  J.C  Wheeler.— FTotorrr.  CanatiOQS.  Bisard.  Scariet:  1.  Messrs.  Breese  and 


Yoikshire, 
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Rcynoldf :  2.  Col.  MoncT :  a  BIr.  J.  D.  Wheeler;  4.  Mr.  ReybOkU ;  5.  Mr.  T.  Edwards.  Crim- 
son :  1.  Mr.  Crump ;  2.  Kir.  J.  D.  Wheeler :  3,  and  5.  Mr.  Crump.  F1ake&  Scarlet :  1.  and  9. 
Mr.  J.  O.  Wheeler ;  S.  Mr.  Crump;  4.  Mr.  T.  Edwards :  5.  Mr.  Cruma  Purple:  1.  Mr.  Crump ; 
S.  Mr.  J.  D.  Wheeler  ;  a  Colonel  Money ;  4.  Mr.  J.  C.Wheeler ;  5.  W.  Gillman,  Esq.  Rom»  :  1.  Mr. 
Crump ;  2.  and  a  Meun.  Bree*e  and  Reynoida;  4l  CoL  Money ;  5.  Mr.  J.  D.  Wheeler.  PIcotee*. 
Purple :  1.  W.  Gillman,  Esq. :  2.  Mr.  J.  C.  Wheeler :  a  Mr.  J.  D.  Wheeler ;  4.  and  5.  Mr.  T.  Ed. 
ward*.  Red :  1.  J.  F.  WiUis,  Esq. ;  2L  Mr.  Cmmp ;  3.  Mr.  J.  D.  Wheeler ;  4.  Mr.  Crump :  5.  Mr. 
T.  Edwards.  Georgmas.  Dark  Double :  1.  Messrs.  Brcese  and  Reynolds ;  S»  8,  and  4^  Mr.  J.  C. 
Wheeler;  5.  Messrs.  firees^  and  RevnoMs.  Light  Double:  1.  and  8.  Messrs.  Breese  and  Rey* 
nolds ;  a  Mr.  James  Rudge ;  4.  Mr.  Wm. Wheeler;  5.  Messrs.  Breese  and  Reynolds.  Balsams : 
L  and  SL  Mr.  Reynolds ;  3.  Mr.  J.  C  Wheeler ;  4.  and  5.  Mr.  Reynolds.  Cockscombs :  1.  and  S. 
Mr.  J.  D.  Wheeler;  a  Mr.  Reynolds ;  4.  Mr.  J.  D.  Wheeler;  &  Mr.  Reynolds.  Best  Nosegay,  Mr. 
Reynolds.  — Fnaif.  Gooseberries.  Red  :  L  T.  Spencer,  Esq. ;  2.  Mr.  P.  Baylls;  a  Mr.  Hoilbert  : 
4l  Col.  Money ;  5.  Mr.  Holbert  Green  :  1.  Mr.  P.  Baylis :  ^  and  a  T.  Spencer.  Esq. ;  4.  Mr.  HoU 
bert ;  &  Colonel  Monev.  Yellow :  1.  Mr.  P.  Baylis ;  2.  T.  Shienoer,  Esq. ;  a  Kev.  JL  Robertson  t 
4^  K.  Evans,  Esq. ;  5.  Mr.  Holbert  Grapes :  ].  Muacadel,  Colonel  Money :  2.  Black  Prince,  and 
a  Black  Ft-ankenthaU  Mr.  J.  D.  Wheeler;  4.  Black  Hamburgh,  Messrs.  Breese  and  RevnoMs; 
5.  Sweetwater,  E.  Prichard,  Em].  Melons :  L  Kew  Green  Flesh,  2,  3.  and  4w  Windsor  Prise, 
K.  Evaos,  Esq. ;  a  Rev.  I*  Rpbertson.  Apricots,  Mr.  Holbert  Raspberries :  1.  Bed,  R.  Comp. 
ton,  Esq. ;  2L  Mr.  Holbert ;  a  C  Biss,  Esq. ;  4l  White,  Mrs.  Piatt ;  &  Red,  Mrs.  Webtx  Currants  : 
1.  White,  Mrs.  Nourse;  2.  Red,  Rev.  L.  Robertson :  a  Red,  R.  Compton,  Esq. ;  4b  Black,  Coll 
Money ;  5.  W.  Gillman,  Esq.  {.Hereford  Journal,  July  2&) 

YORKSHIRE. 

Yorkshire  Horticultural  Sodeti/.  —  July  7.  Prwcs  were  awarded  as  follows :  — 
Plant*.  Stove :  1.  Hikmea  ^legans  (a  fine  SDecimen,  grown  fh>m  seed  brought  fttrai  South 
America),  Mr.  Joseph  Moore;  2.  Gloxinia  caul^scens,  Mr.  John  Mensies,  gardener  to  C.  Raw. 
•on,  Esq.,  of  Hope  House,  Halifax.  Green-house :  I.  I^plnus  pulch^llus  (a  beautiAil  snecimm 
from  Mexico),  Mr.  John  Menzies,  gardener  to  C.  Rawson,  Esq. ;  2.  Calceolkria  arachndidea,  Mr. 
W.Wood,  ft-om  Messrs.  Backhouse  of  York ;  a  O'xalis  Bowiediui,  Mr.  James  Brown ;  4.  Fuchsia 
microph^lla,  Mr.  John  Menaies.  'Best  Geranium :  L  De  Vere,  and  SL  Lineatum  maculiUum,  Mr. 
Thos.  Appleby.  Rarest  Hardy  Plant :  1.  Potentilla  RusselUann,  and  2.  Gal&rdia  aristku,  Mr. 
John  Mensies. Flown.  Ranunculuses.  Dark  and  Dark  Purple :  1.  Bravura,  2.  Vercati,  and 
a  Bishop  van  Lima.  Mr.  Anthony  Parker  of  York.  Striped  and  mottled :  1.  Oressus,  and  2.  M^- 
ianfc  (U^  TlfViutiV,  ilr.  Aiit(i()NV  P^rlc'i- :  r  T  "  ■  'ii,  "^Tr.  .7.  *  T  '  .  "  '  ;  ,  * ,  Lc 
Teni^raira.  Mr.  Autiiony  r-irki-i  , -i-  ^'■.n^■'U:.■^-v,  Ur  I.jm.  ,   .  .Im  u^^  >!i .  Aj.Ll.v.ciy  Far- 

fcer.  belfn  I  K^nnns^and  ii.  Chiarlein^i^iK?.  Mr.  Juliii  llaby  ;  :i.  Uuktujwiu  Mr.  William  FiriJ), 
Plnki.  Fiitple-lacpd  :  1.  Hrtfc^'it-'i  Sua'Ainow,  Mr.  WiiUsin  Firiii  \  ^.  fiuui'ub'i  Ctitu,  Mr.  W'm.  C^Lirli, 
RDtli^-  X  ri-nnif'*  4Jueen,  Mr.  Ilnltert  Jickson  of  Lewis,  Sfj*rl(?t-lac«l :  1.  Crort^iii^a  Ge(?rL'ctbe 
Fourth^  Mr.  WifUiira  Kirtti  ■  %  Buwca'fl  LiL<«rj(<?  the  Fourth,  .^[r,  WdUjiin  Hak^y  j  J.  hMmri 
OlfEenbuTgh,  Mr.  Jatin  Haby.^  Dnrk-cypd  ;  L  Wcftlake'ei  Hc^roin^,  Mr-  Juhn  Kaby  ;  S.  Be^^AVj 
Flora,  and  3.  ScicilHnj?^  Mr.  Williflm  Riley.  OeorgiUM,  Mr,  Juhii  KoaftJiej  of  W^ndhousv  Hill, 
HuntleL  Hardy  Iktuuutt:  1.  Mr.  Jnhn  M^nj^en;  g  Mr  7  hmmt  Ap|jk>^,  ExotU;  Bouf^uet: 
I.  Mr.  Wm.  \V4>od  ;  2.  Mr  .Snmuel  Currif.  —  Frtul  V\t\s?i  1.  Mr.  Josrf^h  rx;unl)Ufy,  lardeiier  tn 
A^T.  RhfMle*,  Ijsfj.,  t>r  Koiindh^y  ;  Z  Nfr  T.  Apj-fc  hy,  i^nnknicruv  ilie  Mvv.  .J.  \  Hhc.rit  hi,  Hr.rifnrtln 
HjAI.    <\TA\wn    wfiitf  ;  i.  MuKoat,  Mr.  J.-iuir-  I-'   .■  •■.  «•  i        -  '     I        I  ■.■  •  !■■.  l-^q„ 

Woodlitiijuc  Lone,  Ltttlii  2x  Mr.  Wm.  Ashloti^  i^arouiJLi  ix.-  ^j,.  x.^..,  ^->^.t  j.^,^^,.^^  .iuurfj 
a  Sweetwater,  Mr.  J.Deuxbury.  Black :  1.  Black  Hamburgh,  Mr.  William  Reynolds,  gardener  to 
—  Armitage,  Esq.,  Famley  Hall ;  2.  Mr.  James  Brown ;  a  Mr.  William  Ashton.  Melon : 
1.  Mr.  Joseph  Deuxbury ;  2.  Mr.  Samuel  Currie,  gardener  to  James  Ingham,  Esq.,  of  Blako 
Hall,  MirfiekL  Peaches :  1.  Mr.  James  Brown ;  2.  Mr.  James  Sykes.  gardener  to  Wm.  Radcliilb^ 
Esq.,  of  Lightclifft,  near  Halifiix.  Nectarines,  Mr.  Thomas  Appleby.  Currants,  White  and 
Red,  Mr.  William  Hatfield  of  Wakefield.  Oranges,  very  large  and  tine,  Mr.  J.  Catton,  gardener 
to  B.  Sadler,  Esq.,  of  New  Laiths,near  Leeds.  Cherries,  Mr.  Wm.  Ashton.  Strawberries :  1.  Mr. 
William  aark  of  Rodley :  2.  Mr.  &  Currie.  Seedling,  Mr.  Wm.  Hatfield.  Raspberries,  Mr.  & 
Currie.  Gooseberries :  1.  Mr.  G.  Hick,  farmer,  of  Beningborough,  near  York  ;  2L  Mr.  John  Raby, 
gardener  to  Messrs.  Backhouse  of  York.  Apples,  eating :  I.  (for  a  fine  specimen  preserved  In  dry 
sand  in  jars),  Mr.  John  Raby ;  2.  (for  a  fine  specimen  preserved  in  a  dark  room,  with  a  norous 
floor  to  absorb  the  moisture),  Mr.  Wm.  Ashtoa  —  Culinary  Vegetables.  Cucumbers :  1.  3lr.  Jaa. 
Brown ;  2.  Mr.  Wm.  Wood,  from  Messrs.  Backhouse  of  York.  Peas,  Mr.  Wm.  Wood,  from 
Messrsw  Backhouse  of  York.  PoUtoes :  1.  Rosslyn  Castle,  Mr.  J.  Raby ;  2.  Ashtop  Kidney,  Mr. 
S.  Currie.  Celery  (a  very  large  and  beautiftil  specimen),  Mr.  8.  Currie.  Cabbages :  1.  Mr.  John 
Catton ;  2.  Mr.  John  Marshall,  gardener  to  Edwin  Birchall,  Esa.  Burley  Grove,  naar  Leeds. 
Lettuce :  L  Mr.  Wm.  Hatfield ;  2.  Mr.  &  Currie.  French  Beans,  Mr.  &  Currie.  Parslev  (a  beau- 
tiftil  specimen),  Mr.  W.  Oark.  from  Messrs.  Backhouse  of  York.  Cauliflower :  1.  Mr.  &  Currie ; 
8.  Mr.  William  Appleby  of  Wydam,  near  Buslrngthorpe,  Leeds.  Carrots,  Mr.  &  Currie.  Cape 
Broccoli,  Mr.  John  Moore,  gardener  to  T.  B.  Pease,  Esq.,  Chapeltown,  near  Leeds.  Turnips,  Mr. 
John  Marshall.   Onions,  Mr.  W.  CUrk  of  Rodley. 

Mr.  Haselgrave  of  Wakefield  exhibited  a  new  specimen  of  the  Potentilla,  which  was  much 
admired.  A  superior  specimen  of  Lupinus  nulchellus  was  shown  bv  Mr.  Menzies,  gavdener  to 
C.  Rawson,  Esq.,  of  Hope  House :  it  was  highly  eulogised  by  the  chairman.  A  beavtifiil  assort, 
ment  of  losies,  comprising  146  diSbrent  specimens,  was  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Backhouse  of  Yoik; 
A  similar  collection  of  100  diffbrent  roses  was  exhibited  by  Mr.  Mensies,  gardener  to  C.  Rawson; 
Esq.,  each  of  them  being  named.  A  beautiful  sample  of  seedling  white  grapes  was  exhibited  by 
Mr.  James  Brown,  gardoier  to  John  Hebblethwute,  Esq.  At  the  request  of  several  gentlemen, 
the  chairman  naro^  it  **  Hebblethwaite's  Seedling.**  The  followinff  choice  and  rare  plants  were 
exhibited  by  the  gardener  of  Christopher  Rawson,  Esq.,  of  Hope  House,  Halifax,  in  addition  to 
those  mentioned  above :  —  Alstrcnnerja  tricolor,  Jnagfllis  Webbsatia,  Calceoliina  angustlfblia, 
Calceolkria  arachndidea,  Calceolkria  corymbbsa,  Calceolkria  paniculkta,  Calccol&ria  purptirea, 
Calceolkria  thyrsiflbra,  Eschsch<S1tzia  calif6mica,  (XxalU  floribdnda,  PenUt^mon  difliisus,  SalpU 
glussis  straminea,  Sinning<a  Helldrj,  Ferhdna  Metkutres,  Ferbdna  puteheila,  Lithyrus  califwrnt. 
cus.   (Hal/fax  Commercial  Chron.,  July  10.) 

Hull  Floral  and  Horticultural  Society.  —  June  2 1 .  The  flowers  m>re  aHjiidgcd 
by  Dr.  Blundcil,  and  Mes«n.  Norman  and  Lumb,  who  placed  them  as  follows:  — 
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FlowTi.  8ocietv*8  Premium,  Vulon,  Mr.  Wm.  Bumun.  B.  Haworth  (of  RowMon).  Fhl% 
Premium,  Benjamin,  Mr.  BelL  Ranunculuwi:  Dark :  I.  Vulcan,  Mr.  Bell ;  &  Naxara,  Mr. 
Beecrofl;  a  Itiomasina,  Mr.  Roberc  Oglesby ;  4k  Naxan,  Mr.  Burman.  Light  Purple,  C^rev, 
itnd  A.«h  :  1.  Shakspeare,  Mr.  AlUnson;  9.  Venus  Mr.  Deighton :  &  Noctumu*,«id  4.BrUlance, 
Mr.  Heward.  Scarlet,  Crim«on,  and  Pink :  1.  Mercuriua,  Mr.  Percy ;  2.  Crimcon  BrillaBte,  Mr. 
T.  Lambert,  gsirdener  to  Mr.  Caacon ;  S.  Adonis,  Mr.  AUinaon ;  4.  Roiaey,  Mr.  Heward.  Oruue, 
Yellow,  and  Buff:  L  Juliana,  Mr.  Burman ;  2  Urelia,  and  Oolconda,  Mr.  Beecroft ;  4^  Saint 
James,  Mr.  Robert  Ogleabr.  Spotted  and  edgrd,oa  White  Ground:  1.  Benjamin,  Mr.  Bunnan  ; 
S.  CEillet  Parfait,  Mr.Hewanl; 3.  Venua,  Mr. Burman:  4.T«m£ral7,  Mr.  hobt  Oglvibj.  Spotted 
and  edged,  on  Yellow  Ground :  1.  Preclata,  2  l^dy  Faloonbcrg,  and  &  Precioca,  Mr.  Beecroft  t 
4(,  Prince  Gal  itsln,  Mr.  BelL  Stripes,  on  Yellow  Ground  :  1.  Favorite  Mienonne,  and  2.  M8aiin 
det  Beauty  Mr.  Beecrofl ;  S.  Favorite  MijmonDC,  Mr.  T.  Lambert ;  4.  Melange  dcs  Beauty  Blr. 
Beecroft  Stripes,  on  White  Ground :  1.  I^m^ralre,  Mr.  BeU ;  2.  Oreasiu,  and  a  Roae  Inrincibleb 
Mr.  Burman;  4.  T«m^ire,  Mr.  BelL  White,  and  shaded  White:  1.  Aiigus,  Mr.  Beccraa; 
S.  Princess  Coburg,  Mr.  Bell ;  &  and  4i  Princess  Auffuata,  Mr.  Percr.  Stocks.  Bltanpton :  1,  t. 
8,  and  4.  Mr.  Wadsworth,  gaitlener  to  G.  Eg^nton,  £sq.  Of  any  other  description :  1, 8,  S,  and 

4.  Mr.  Wadsworth,  gardener  to  O.  E^nton,  Esq.  Best  Bou<ruet,  Mr.  D.  Brown.  ^  CUosary 
Vettftahlet.  Caulidowers :  1.  Mr.  Robert  RobMm  ;  2.  Blr.  Wadsworth :  S.  Mr.  Robert  Bobaon  | 
4k  Mr.  H.  BIundelL  For  the  best  plate  of  Vegetables  (Rhubarb),  Mr.  George  Donkiu.  (IM 
Jdvertiier,  June  25.) 

Jufy  5.  The  judges  placed  the  flowers  and  fruit  in  the  following  order :  — 
FtowerM.  Society's  Premium.  Bowes*s  Lustre,  Mr.  Burman.  B.  Haworth,  Esq/k  Prenlom. 
Duchess  of  Wellington,  Mr.  Wadsworth,  gardener  to  G.  Egginton,  Em.  Pinks.  Purple-laced : 
1.  2, 3,  4,  and  5.  Bowes's  Lustre,  Mr.  Burman :  a  Jackson*s  Jubilee,  Mr.  Percy.  Red.laocd :  L 
])ucheas  of  Wellington,  Mr.  Wadsworth,  gardener  to  G.  Egginton,  Esq. ;  2.  and  a  George  the 
Foutfh,  Mr.  Burman  :  4.  Duchess  of  Wdhneton,  Mr.  Wadsworth ;  5.  George  the  Fourth,  and  6L 
Bates*8  Seedling,  Mr.  Burman.  Black  and  White :  1.  Incomparable,  Mr.  Priest ;  S.  and  a  iDcom. 
|tarable,  Mr.  Burman ;  4.  Davey's  Eclipse,  Mr.  Norman  ;  5.  Duchess  of  Deroosblie,  Mr.  Robert 
Oglesby ;  6L  Dormont's  Supreme,  Mr.  Burman.  Seml^ouble  of  any  description  :  I.  Duchess  of 
Devonshire,  Mr.  Norman ;  2.  and  a  Bowe«*s  Lustre,  Mr.  H.  Blundell :  i.  and  5.  Bowes's  Cato^ 
and  &  Bowes's  Suwarrow,  Mr.  C  Oglesby.  Roses.  Moss :  1.  White,  Mr.  Wadsworth ;  2L  Pro- 
vidence, Mr.  Allinson  ;  a  Scarlet.  Mr.  Wadsworth ;  1  Single  Red,  Mr.  AlUnson  ;  5l  Promlnenee^ 
Mr.  Wadsworth ;  6.  Prominence,  Mr.  AUinson.  Plain :  1.  Duke  of  Tuscany,  Mr.  Norman :  2.  Row 
Unique,  Mr.  Wm.  Priest;  S.  Burning  Conl,  and  4  Rose  Unique,  Mr.  Robson :  5.  Rose  Unique, 
Mr.  Wm.  Priest;  6.  Grand  Swibb,  Mr.  Wadsworth.  Bouquets:  1.  Mr.  D.  Brown;  2.  Mr.  K. 
Robson.  —  Fruit.  Grafies.  Best  bunch  of  White  (Haddington's  White),  weight  n lb.  6ot^  Mr. 
"Wadsworth,  gardener  to  G.  Eirglnton,  Esq.  Best  bunch  of  Black,  Mr.  Thomas  Holmen  Straw, 
berries :  L  Wllmot's  Superb,  Mr.  Robson ;  2L  Wellington,  Mr.  Daltry ;  a  Manchester  Hero,  Mr. 
Norman  ;  4  Keen's  Seedling,  Mr.  T.  Simpson,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Casson.  (/Aitf.,  July  R) 
j4ug.  5.  The  specimens  were  placed  by  the  judges  in  the  following  order :  — 
Flowers.  B.  Haworth,  E8q.'s  Premium,  Wilde's  Surpasse-Perfectioii,  Mr.  D.  Brown.  Society's 
Premium,  Paul  Pi^,  Mr.  Wm.  Burman.  Mr.  B.  Ely's  Prises  :  Purple-edged  Picotee,  Wads, 
worth's  Queen  Adelaide,  Mr.  Wadsworth,  gardener  to  G.  Egginton,  Esq. ;  Red-edged  Picotee^ 
Heward^  William  the  Fourth,  Mr.  Deighton.  Bizards.  Pink :  1.  Paul  Pry.  2.  Heward's  Kingston, 
and  3,  4.  and  5.  Cartwright's  Rainbow,  Mr.  William  Burman ;  d  Heward's  Kingston,  ami  7. 
Paul  Pry,  Mr.  Percy ;  a  Ranting  Widow.  Mr.  Deighton.  Scariet :  I.  Wilde's  Surpasse-PeOcc 
tion,  2,  and  a  Ely's  Mayor  of  Ripon,  Mr.  D.  Brown  ;  4.  Wilde's  Suniasse-Pert'ection,  Mr.  W.  Bar. 
man  ;  5.  Wilde's  SurpasKs- Perfection,  and  6.  Ely's  Mayor  of  Ripon,  Mr.  D.  Brown ;  7.  Wilde's  Sur. 
pasae-Perfectlon,  Mr.  W.  Burman ;  a  Wilde's  Surpasse-Perfectlon,  Mr.  Deighton.  Flakes.  Purple  : 
1.  Bates's  Wellington,  2.  Ely's  Neptune,  and  3.  Turner's  Princess  Charlotte,  Mr  Wm.  Burman ; 

Turner's  Princess  Chariotte,  Mr.  Wadsworth ;  5.  Wilde's  Mary  Anne,  6.  Pike's  Cato,  7.  Wood-a 
Commander,  and  a  Wilde's  Mary  Anne,  Mr.  Jos.  Allinson.  Pink :  1.  DucheMof  Devonshire,  Mr. 
Wadsworth ;  2.  Faulkner's  1:1  :sa,  and  a  Pollitt's  Triomphe  Royal,  Mr.  Burman ;  4i  Duchess  of 
Devonshire,  5,  and  6.  British  Rose,  Mr.  Beecroft ;  7.  Plant's  Lady  Hood,  Mr.  Burman :  8  Ducbeea 
of  Devonshire,  Mr.  Wadsworth.  Scarlet :  1.  and  2.  Andrew  Marvel  (seedling),  Mr.  M.  Bell ; 
a  Madame  Mara,  Mr.  Burman ;  4k  Andrew  Marvd,  Mr.  Bell ;  5.  Madame  Mara,  Mr.  Nor- 
man  i  6.  Huron's  Hobhouse,  Mr.  Bell ;  7.  I^rd  Hood,  Mr.  Norman  ;  a  Madame  Mara,  Mr.  BeU. 
Best  seedling  Carnation,  Mr.  Wadsworth.  Picotees.  Purple-edged :  1.  Wadsworth's  Queen  Ade. 
laide,  Mr.  Wadsworth:  2.  Ely's  Lady  Grantham,  Mr.  Burman ;  a  Wadsworth's  Quecu  Adelaide, 
Mr.  Wadsworth  :  4.  Ely's  Mrs.  Lawrence,  and  5.  Mary  Queen  of  ^ts,  Mr.  Burman ;  6.  Tate** 
Surpasse,  Mr.  Wadsworth :  7.  Rob  Roy,  Mr.  Norman ;  &  Major's  Beauty  of  Northampton,  Mr. 
Burman.  Red-edged :  1.  Heward's  William  the  Fourth,  Mr.  Deighton  ;  2.  Lee's  Little  Jona. 
than,  and  3,  William  the  Fourth.  Mr.  Heward :  4.  Will  Scarlett,  Mr.  Norman ;  5, and  6.  William 
the  Fourth,  Mr.  Heward;  7.  Will  Stukely,  Mr.  D  Brown  ;  a  Lamb's  Defiance,  Mr.  Burman. 
Yellow  Ground :  1.  General  Ludd,  Mr.  Wadsworth  ;  2.  Goldfinch,  Mr.  D.  Brown ;  a  Hewlett's 
Paragraph,  Mr.  Norman  :  4^  Alexander,  Mr.  Wadsworth ;  5.  Goldfinch,  Mr.  Allinson  :  &  Gene, 
ral  Ludd,  Mr.  Wadsworth  :  7,  and  a  Foreigner,  Mr.  Norman.  Beat  Seedling  Picotee,  Mr.  Wada- 
worth.  First  Bouquet,  Mr.  D.  Brown.  —  Fmit  ¥\ni  Melon,  Mr.  W.  V.  Norman.  Gooseber. 
riea.  Red :  1.  Roaring  Lion,  Mr.  Allinson :  2.  HunUman,  Mr.  Wadsworth  :  3.  Crown  Bob,  Mr. 
AHinsoR ;  4^  Sportsman,  Mr.  Smitbson.  White :  1.  Eagle,  Mr.  AlUnKon;  2,  and  a  Toper,  Mc 
IVadsworth ;  4.  Queen  Caroline,  Mr.  Smithson.  Yellow :  1.  Rockwood,  Mr.  Allinmn ;  9L  Gun. 
ner,  Mr.  Wadsworth ;  a  and 4.  Regulator,  Mr.  Smithson.   Green :  1.  Greenhood,  Mr.  Allinson  ; 

5,  and  a  Ocean,  and  4.  Greenhood,  Mr.  Smithson.  Best  plate  of  VegeUbles  (ShailoU),  Mr.  Joh» 
Jonesi  Best  plate  of  F^it  (Apples*  of  season  lS2d.\  Mi.  J.  G.  LumU  ( tfatf  Facket,  Aug.  la) 

DURHAM. 

DuHiam  Botanical  and  Horticultural  Society.  — June  10.  A  Branch  Meedng 
of  this  Society  was  held  In  Alnwick,  when  the  prices  were  awarded  as  follows :  ~ 

For  the  best  Melon,  the  gold  medal  to  Mr.  Thomas  Cook,  gardener  to  T.  W.  Beaumont,  Eiq^ 
M.P.,  By  well  Hall ;  for  the  best  half  pock  of  Potatoes  ftom  the  open  ground,  the  silver  medal  to 
Mr.  Robert  Turnbull,  gardener  to  the  Rev.  J.  &  Ogle,  Kirkley  HaU ;  fbr  the  best  half  peck  of 
Peas,  the  silver  medal  to  Mr.  John  M'CIeitih,  gardener  to  A.  J.  Cresswell  Baker.  Esq..  Cre»»well  ; 
for  the  best  Bouquet  of  Scarlet  and  White  Brampton  Stocks,  the  silver  medal  to  Mr.  Mattliew 
Brewls,  Alnwkk ;  for  the  best  Exotic  Hant  in  flower  (Criissula  versicolor},  the  silver  medal  to 
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WiOUm  BundL  Eiq.,  Proome  Pftrk ;  and  for  the  bent  Bouquet  of  Flowen.  the  fiWer  medal  to 

Mr.  Benjamin  GibbinBon,  gardener  to  the  Hon.  General  Grey,  Falloden.  We  are  sorry  that  a 
misUke  was  made  in  the  SecreUry's  report  of  the  last  Meeting  at  Newcastle,  the  medals  awarded 
to  Mr.  Lamb's  gardener  should  have  been  gold  instead  of  silver,  as  stated.  {Newcastle  Caurant, 
June  2d.) 

NORTHUMBERLAND. 

Botanical  artd  Horticultural  Society  ofDurhamy  Northumberland,  and  Newcastle 
upon  Tune.  —  July  9.  The  following  iirises  were  awarded :  — 

•  For  the  besutlavoured  pine-apple  (Queen),  the  gold  medal  to  Mr.  William  Kelly,  gardener  to 
A.  Donkln,  Esq ,  Jcsraond.  For  ehe  best  Melon  <Wh)dsor  priie),  the  gold  medal,  and  for  the 
best  exotic  pUut  in  flower,  Brugm&nsto  arbbrea,  the  silver  medal  to  Mr.  A.  i^mpson,  gardener 
to  WillUmLosh,  Em).,  Little  Benton.  For  the  best  dish  of  Grapes,  the  silver  medal  to  Mr. 
Joseph  Clarke,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Bewicke,  Close  House.  For  the  best  dishes  of  Strawberries  and  of 
Cherries,  silver  medals  to  Mr.  Thomas  Cook,  gardener  to  T.  W.  Beaumont,  Esq.,  Byweil  Hall. 
For  the  best  bouquet  of  ten-week  Stocks,  the  silver  medal  to  Mr.  Newton,  nurseryman,  &c  New. 
castle.  For  the  best  bouquet  of  six  double  Ranunculuses,  the  silver  medal  to  Mr.  Matthew  Bates, 
Kentcm.  For  the  best  bouquet  of  twdve  double  Roses,  of  sorts,  the  silver  medal  to  Mr.  James 
Scott,  gardener  to  Edward  Charlton,  Esq.,  Sandhoe:  For  the  best  bouquet  of  Chinese  Rosn,  the 
silver  medal ;  for  the  best  bouquet  of  flowers,  the  silver  medal }  and  for  the  best  bouquet  of  Ane- 
roones,  the  bronio  medal  to  Mr.  Adam  Hogg,  at  Mr.  Folia's,  Gateshead.  For  the  best  liouquet 
of  six  double  Pinks  of  sorts,  the  silver  medal  to  Mr.  Thomas  Gray  of  Humshaugh.  The  sum  of 
three  guineas,  to  the  gardener  for  the  greatest  length  of  servitude,  &c,  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Jamet 
Scott,  gardener  to  Edward  Charlton,  Esq..  Sandhoe.  Two  very  large  Orange  Trees,  covered  with' 
fine  ftuit,  were  sent  to  the  exhibition  by  Mr.  Hugh  Robson,  gardener  to  Charles  Bacon,  Esq..  of 
Styford ;  for  these  the  Committee  voted  Mr.  Robson  a  silver  medal.  A  fine  seedling  yellow 
Picotee,  named  WillUm  the  Fourth,  and  several  beautiful  seedling  plants,  were  exhibited  by  Mr. 
R.  Telford,  gardener  to  Francis  Hartley,  Esq.,  Middleton  Lodge,  Yorkshire ;  blossoms  of  two 
seedling  Geraniums,  raised  by  the  Rev.  Henry  Wastell,  Newborough,  were  also  sent  for  exhibi. 
tion,  which  the  reverend  gentleman  named  King  William  the  Fourth  and  Queen  Adelaide.. 

July  12.  A  Branch  Meeting  of  the  above  Society  was  held  in  Durham,  when 
the  prixes  were  adjudged  as  follows :  — 

For  the  best-flavoured  pineapple.  Black  Antigua,  the  gold  medal  to  Mr.  John  Robson,  gardener 
to  R.  EL  D.  Shaflo,  Esq.,  Whitworth :  this  pine  was  the  fourth  Aruit  produced  from  tbe  same 
plant  in  four  successive  years,  the  weight  of  the  fruit  being  as  follows :  — 

18S7,  May     .51b.  lb!>!9,  August        4Ih.l5  ox. 

1»8»»  September    51h.7o«.  1830,  July     -     5  Ih. 

This  la,  WH  Mieve^  an  un|»niIU;l«l  pFrfbrraonee  in  |Kne.«iowitigT*Dd4aeB  very  gr^t  credit  (p  Mr. 
Rotttdn,  who  ii  an  able  pU]iil  thai  JusUy  ^kt^i^riUed  piri«Mrc*er  Mr,  Geocge  nak^,  Kardener  lo 
Wllhani  Kufl«cl],  E*),  ,  ftraoia^^ttrth  CmMc.  For  ihc  betrt'Mclofit  the  oiuld  medal  to  Mr.  Jam«r 
Ireland,  garilciicr  to  Willi^]  [Jonkint  Sanilhoe  F*r  the  best  £«h  of  Onpei,  the  tilyjir 
neddl  to  .41]  ici:  .STnitF]^  Lliq  ,  LaDglqr  ^ln  I,  I'ur  the  best  dtih  of  Stnwberrlesip  fbt  tlfce  best  houquot 
of  Jlfs^t'n,  jLiJii  u>T  till'  [>pst  lioutjUL't  lil  r»l!vef  moftiils  lo  Mr,  Juhn  Avory,  gardt'ocr  to  W.. 

Tboiiui-  s.ilvpij,  i;h|  .  LrosdntL^  Hall.  ]  Vr  ti,f  iv^i  t>r'  £'[iirr<t-!!  Litan},  the  lilvct  uiedal 
to  Mr  iit'.n;'"  l^.iL-,  kMRlHier  lo  VVMU.iui  l^utni'^ln  F^rj.,  Hrnu's'fiHh  tvMlf.  For  tfscbfst  Iwui^uet 
0('|ii\  Ll'iijUk'  J<aJI.LJiii:U Ilia's,  ihf  T  lik'.UlI  iM  Mr,  Jrihii  id.irrniJ,  tSMiinliTl.iritl,     l<ir  rln  -=1 

l*OiL-Hi'.l  n]  --s  (I'liiljH*  h'mk-,  [ln'  iilv^T  rairtLiI  liY  \\r.  .^iliri  Fii'c  ^.  ^^■  i  1 1 j;' ;]  n  3 1;  r  1 1  r  (i*  J  ■  '• 
l-'.^  ^  SiHkLliV,     I  f  f        l.'Vil  I  AnLr,- (  Ml  !^|^^,L1■  ■.  .\|:r4i'ili';h:i'.  1-iijlIx-J! \ra.-  ,  Klf  ' i' ■ 
Mf.  VVilJi.1111  .lulLiij^'ju,  if.ij-iJtuiT  to  (j.  H.  \V'jtJLij]«>dn,  iiist;.,  JiarpcrJfj  Vaik.   Huiim  JiJiL-  uuu  ^tiy 
lane  Artichokes  were  exhibited  by  Mr.  Frusbard,  from  the  garden  of  the  prison,  Durham.  (ZUrf 
July  17.) 

Newcastle  Botanical  and  Horticultural  Society,  —  Aug,  12»  The  prize  medals 
which  had  been  awarded  during  theyear  were  distributed  to  the  successful  competitors,  and  the 
following  gentlemen  were  elected  oflfcers  of  the  Society  for  the  ensuing  year :  — 

President,  T.  W.  Beaumont,  Esq.,  M.F.  Vice-Presidents,  John  Hodgson,  Esq.  M.P.,  James 
JUosh*  Esq.,  Henrv  West,  Esq.  RN.,  Matthew  Culley.  Esq.,  Dr.  Headiam,  James  C.  Anderson, 
Esq.  Treasurer,  John  Anderson,  Em.  Secretaries,  Mr.  William  Falla,  and  Mr.  G.  A.  Lambert. 
Committee.  SirR.  &  Hawks,  R.  B.  Sanderson,  Esq..  Rev.  W.  Turner,  Mr.  John  Adamson,  Mr. 
Tlliomaa  Milner,  Bfr.  Thomas  Hedley,  Mr.  T.  M.  Young,  Mr.  L  &  Crawford,  Mr.  T..  Ferguson, 
Mr.  William  Wallls,  Mr.  Hetherington,  J.  L.  Loraine,  Esq.,  David  Cram,  Esq.,  J.  F.  Baird,  Esq., 
Mr.  James  Archbold,  Mr.  WllUam  Dunlop,  Mr.  Joseph  Grey,  Mr.  D.  Laidler,  Mr.  Thomas  Small, 
,Mr.  William  Coates,  iun.,  Mr.  John  Green,  Mr.  J.  Bulihan.  and  Mr.  Matthew  Anderson. 

The  members,  to  the  number  of  forty,  afterwards  dined  together,  George  Silvertop,  Esq.,  the 
President  of  the  Society  for  the  last  year,  in  the  chair,  supported  by  several  country  gentlemen. 
The  chairman,  in  a  very  luminous  speech,  entered  into  a  lengthened  detail  of  the  great  benefits 
which  had  been  derived  not  only  flrom  this  but  every  other  similar  institution,  which  he  described 
as  being  powerfUllv  calculated  to  produce  the  best  moral  efltets  upon  every  branch  of  society. 
The  Meeting  was  also  most  aUy  addressed  by  Mr.  Orde,  Mr.  Clark,  and  Mr.  Culley.  Of  delicious 
fruits  there  were  upwards  of  eighty  dishes  (amongst  them  were  four  excellent  pines  from  the  gar- 
den  of  J.  G.  Clarke,  Esq.,  at  Fenham),  the  whole  being  liberally  supplied  by  the  following  mem. 
bers  of  the  Societv,  via. :  —  The  Right  Hon.  Ix>rd  Ravensworth,  X  W.  Beaumont,  Esq.  M.P., 
A.  J.  Cresswell  Baker,  Edward  Charlton,  M.  J.  Davison,  Matthew  Anderson,  Humble  Lamb, 
J.  W.  Parker,  Armorer  Donkin,  James  Archbold,  John  Straker,  and  J.  G.  Clarke,  Esqrs.,  the 
Kev.  Joseph  Cook,  and  Mrs.  Bewick.  (iUdL,  Aug.  SI.) 

The  Haddrick*s  Mill  Gooseberry  Show.  —  July  31.  The  prizes  were  awarded 
•as  follow :  — 

Bed:  1.  Bloodhound,  19 dwts.  16 gn.,  Mr.  John  Dees;  2.  Btoodhound,  16dwt8.  IQgrs..  Mr.  Tho- 
mas  Hindmarsh.  Yellow :  1.  Rockwood,  19  dwts.  8grs.,  Mr.  John  Dees ;  S.  Nelson's  Waves,  16 
dwts.  6grs.,  Mr.  Thomas  Hindmarsh.  Green :  1.  No  Bribery,  16 dwts.  6gr8.,  Mr.  John  Shipley ; 
2.  No  Bribery,  14  dwts.  12  grs.,  Mr.  Robert  Purvis,  f^'hile :  1.  Queen  Anne.  14 dwts.  18  grs.,  Mr. 
James  Dees:  2.  Wellington's  Glory,  14 dwts.  8 grs.,  Mr.  Edward  Laws.  The  Maiden  Prise:  1. 
No  Bribery,  16dwt  6 grs.,  Mr.  JOhn  Shipley:  2.  Prince  Regent,  ISdwtSb  4gT8.  Mr.  Robert  Purvis. 
Aug.  21.) 
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'  NewceatU  Annual  CamMiont  Picotee,  and  OoMeberry  Show.  ^  Aug,  14.  The 
prises  were  nwarded  as  follows; 

Flowers.  Carnations :  1.  Sherwood's  Corinthiao,  and  S.  Sandham*8  Ladj  Kay,  Bfr.  John  Bate*  ; 
&  Bulmer's  Lord  Manners,  Mr.  Andrew  Bucfcbam ;  4.  Pbpe's  Queen,  Mr.  Pattlaon ;  5.  Hutchin. 
son's  Lady  Ridley.  Mr.  Andrew  Bucliham.  Ficotees:  1.  Pearson's  Furourite,  Mr.  Heppie;  fil 
Seedling,  Mr.  Buckham:  &  Bates's  Choice,  Mr.  John  Bates;  4.  WillStukdy,  Mr.  Heppte;  5. 
Prince  of  Picotees,  Mr.  John  Bates.  —  Ft-wt.  Heariest  OooMberrv,  grown  in  any  county,  and 
produced  by  .a  subscribe:  1.  Roaring  Lion,  SSdwts.  14 gm,  Mr.  John  Meoham,  grown  by  Mr. 
iohn  Decs,  Gosfortn  ;  2.  Roaring  Lioo,  23  dwts,  5  grs..  Mr.  Andrew  Buckham,  grown  by  Ms. 
Matthew  Pyle,  Stella ;  a  Bosring  Lion,  23  dwts.  4  grs.,  Mr.  Thomas  Donkin,  grown  by  Mr.  Jps. 
Clark,  of  Close  House.  Reds :  1.  Roaring  Lion,  22  dwts.  12  grs.,  Mr.  John  Dees ;  2.  Roaring  Lio», 
17 dwts.  lOgrt.,  Mr.  Michael  Ford.  Yellows :  1.  Nelson's  Waves,  17 dwtsi  2 grs.,  Mr.  Menbam  ; 
£.  Viper,  17  dwts.  10 grs.,  Mr.  Michael  Ford.  Greens:  1.  Green  Ocean,  19 dwts.  4gn.  Mr.  John 
Decs ;  2.  Green  Ocean,  14 dwts.  12  grs ,  Mr.  Hepnie.  Whites :  1.  SmiUng  Beauty,  14dwta.  8  gA, 
Mr.  John  Menham ;  2.  Smiling  Beauty,  13  dwts.  5  grs.,  Mr.  John  Knox.  Maiden  Friae:  Nel«aii*a 
mves,  17  dwta.  12  grs.,  Mr.  John  Menham.  {Nevocaatle  Omrant^ag,  21.) 

The  Poniehnd  Floruls'  Sockly  held  tbeir  Show  of  Pifiks  oo  the  lOCh  of  July, 
when  the  ptixea  were  adjudged  as  firilows :  — 

1.  Sprat's  Gkiry  of  Abingdon,  2.  Brooks's  Eclipse,  and  &  Harrison's  RMm  Son,  Mr.  Robert 
TumbuU;  4.  Conqueror,  Mr.  John  Turner;  &  Oowland's  Beauty,  Mr.  J.  OUrer.  (/ML» 
July  17.) 

CoxMge  Carnation^  Picoiee,  and  Gooteberry  5%ow.  —  Aug.  7.  The  prises  were 
Awarded  as  follows  :  — 

Ftowers.  Carnations :  1  Harrey's  Lord  RaTenswotth,  and  SL  Buhner's  Lord  Manners,  Mr. 
Michael  Ford ;  S.  Hutchinson's  Lady  Ridley,  4.  Queen  Caroline,  and  5.  Stranger's  Friend,  Mr. 
John  Menham.  Picotees ;  1.  M*Queen's  Choice,  Mr.  Andrew  Buckham :  2.  Bates's  Sir  Robert 
Wilson,  Mr.  Michael  Menham ;  S.  Will  Stukely,  Mr.  Michael  Ford ;  4  Menham's  Fancy,  Mr. 
lAlcbael  Menham  ;  5.  Northumberland's  Chmce,  Mr.  John  Menham.  —  Fruit.  Oooaebcrries  : 
The  Maiden  Prize,  1.  Rockwood,  19  dwts.  12  grs  ,  Mr.  Robert  Dawson.  The  Stewards'  Prlxea, 
Red  :  I.  Lion,  20  dwts.  2  grs.,  Mr.  John  Dees ;  sL  Prince  Regent,  19  dwts.  9 grs.,  Mr.  Edward  Low. 
don.  Yellow :  1.  Royal  Gunner,  2-2  dwts.  16  grs.,  Mr.  John  Dees :  2L  Rockwood,  19 dwts.  IBgn., 
Mr.  John  Menham.  Green:  I.Ocean,  14  dwts.  17  grs,  Mr.  Michael  Ford;  No  Bribenr, 
14 dwts.  14gn.,  Mr.  Ephraim  Richardson.  White  :  1.  WcflUngton'k  Glory,  IGdwts.  16 gn.,  Mr. 
Michael  Ford :  9L  Queen  Anne,  IS  dwts.  16  grs.,  Mr.  Edward  Shipier.  There  was  an  extra  Slew, 
aids'  and  Maiden  Growers*  Prise,  wbicfa  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Joim  Menbam,  for  the  Ueo, 
SSdwts.  8  STB.   (iM.,  Aug.  2L) 

Florists  of  Monhvearmouih,  —  Aug,  9.  At  « 'Sweepstake  Show  of  PicoCett 
and  Gooseberries,  held  ac  Mr.  John  Spence's,  the  prizes  were  adjudged  as  follows  :  — 

flowers.  Picotees:  Lamb's  George  Baker,  Mr.  WiUiam  Hind;  best  Seedling  Picotees, 
Mr.  Thomas  Davison. JVutf.  Gooseberries.  Yelk>w :  1.  Gorton's  Viper,  23  dwts.,  Mr.  Junwg*- 
Red :  L  Crown  Bob,  18  dwts.  lOgn.,  Mr.  William  Hind.  Green  :  I.  Wardman's  Green  Ooc&n, 
18 dwts.  4 grs..  Mr.  WiUiam  White:  L  Cheshire  Lass,  16 dwts.  4 grs.,  Mr.  Jugginga. 

(iWi,Aug.2f.)  a- 
Newcastle  Annual  Gooseberry  Show,  Aug,  7.  Ibis  Show  was  held  at  Mr. 
Kichard  Barker's,  Gateshead  Low  ^U,  when  the  uiIms  were  adjudged  as  CMlowt :  — 

L  Roaring  lion,  22  dwts.  18  Ers.,and2.  Gunncar,  90dwts.  18  gn.,  Mr.  Robert  Rtekaby ;  SL  Graen 
Ocean.  20  dwts.,  Mr.  John  Wilson ;  4.  Yates's  l%nsher,  IS  dwts,  Mr.  Robert  Rickaby.  (JNtf. 
Aug.  21.) 

The  Ovingkant  Gooseberry  Show,  ^  Aug.  9.  This  Show  was  held  at  Mr.  Isaac 
Johnson's,  when  the  prizes  were  awarded  as  follows :  — 

J.  Roaring  Lion,  17 dwts.  9grs.,  2.  Green  Ocean,  15 dwts. 20 grs. j  &  Whitesndtb,  Udwta.  16m, 
and  i.  Viper,  14  dwts.  4  grs.,  Mr.  John  Lawson.  A  gooseberry  waa  produced  at  the  Mccnag, 
grown  by  Mr.  Edward  Dobson,  of  Moonthully,  which  weighed  21  dwts.,  but  be  not  being  a  mcan- 
Iwr  was  not  allowed  to  compete  for  the  prises.  {Rid.,  Aug.  2L) 

Bumojifield  Gooseberry  Show, — Aug.  14.  The  prises  were  adjudged  m 
follows:  — 

Ited :  1.  Crown  Bob,  SO  dwts.  5.  grs.,  Mr.  M.  Hunter;  2.  Crown  "Bdb,  Mr.  W.  Handcock :  S, 
Crown  Bob,  Mr.  T.  Robinsoa  Green :  1.  Wardman's  Grevn  Ocean,  18  dwts.  22  grs.,  Mr.  M.  Han. 
ter ;  2.  Green  Ocean,  Mr.  T.  Robinson ;  a  Green  Onean,  Mr.  B.  Pcanon.  Yeaow :  1.  Goidools 
Viper,  18  dwts.  6  gn.,  Mr.  M.  Hunter  j  2.  Gordon's  Viper,  Mr.  T.  Rippon ;  3.  Gordoi»'s  Viper, 
Mr.  T.  Robinson.  WkUe  :  1.  Smiling  Beauty,  18 dwts.  Sara.,  Mr.  M.  Hunter :  2.  Mr.  R.  Pear, 
son ;  a.  Mr.  M.  Hunter,  with  a  Seedling  which  he  named  William  the  Fourth,  [ibid.,  Aug.  21.) 

LANCAHHRK 

Liverjwol  Floral  and  HartieuUwtd  Society.  —  August  S.  The  following  is  a 
list  of  the  various  spccimois  to  which  prizes  were  awarded :  — 

Bevt  Pan  (silver  cup) :  1.  Petfcction  (scarlet  Mzard),  Paul  Pry  (pink  biiard).  Champion  (seailet 
flake),  Geo.  Crew  (rose  flake),  Bellerophon  (purple  flake).  Eclipse  (red  picoiee).  Hector  (purple 
picotoe),  Mr.  Wakefield,  Manchester;  2.  Perfection  (scarlet bizaid).  Rainbow  (pink  bisard).  Seed, 
ling  (scarlet  flake),  Deronshire  (rose  flake),  Cartwright  (parole  flake),  Stukeley  (red  piootae), 
Cleopatra  (puiple  pieotee),  R.  F.  Buckley,  Esq.,  Chester ;  S.  Perfection,  Paul  Pry,  Etna,  Faote, 
Commander,  Hagniflcent,  Cleopatra,  W.  Leigoton,  Esq.,  Pieston. 

Store  Premiers :  L  Csttldya  LoddigMf.  Mr.  A.  Harrison  ;  2:  Crinun  au&bUe,  Mr.  HorsfiiO ;  3. 
Ciiphea  Melvilln,  Mr.  Skirring.  Green-house  Premiers:  1.  Ffichsja  cdnica,  MrB.Cr«ppers  S. 
a&thn  arbteea,  Mrs.  Rathbone ;  S.  F6chsfe  microph^Ila,  Mr.  Thomas  Daris. 

Plants.  Stove :  1.  Strelitzia  reg^nse,  Mr.  C  Downie ;  8.  Lagerstrae\nia  indica,  Mr.  C  Tay. 
leure;  $.  Bignbnia  grandiflbra,  Mr.  Dobson;  4.  Erythrlna  CrisUg&lll,  Mx.  S.  Davis:  &Catti^a 
Porb^.  Mr.  A.  Harrison ;  6.  Didvmodtfpus  VitxU,  Mr.  Smith,  Fulwood  j  7.  Gloxinia  hixahta, 
Mr.  S.  Davis;  8l  actus  specibsa,  Mr.  Smith.  Green-bouse:  1.  CaloeoQuia  aiaohnoidaa,  Mr.  C. 
Cunningham ;  2.  FuchsM  gr&dlis,  Mr.  Skirviag;  3.  Fdchtia  ten^lla,  Mrs.  Cromer  :  4.£Uchrt- 
'Ji"^  proliferum,  Mr.  H.  Wifion  :  5.  Lechena61tta  formiMa,  Rev.  R.  Gwillam :  &  Salpiglvssispicta, 
Mr.  Skirving;  7.  Alstnemirto  Pclegr)na,  and  R  Moridbidiff  Barclaydaa,  Mn.  Cropper.  Pclaigo. 
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nittnu:  1.  Defiance,  aiid  ^  Deiie*e  mv«l,  Mr.  Thonu  WaUcor :  &  ApoUo,  Mr.  H.  Wibon ;  4 
'Victory,  Mr.  ThomaB  Davis ;  5.  Triumph,  Mr.  Isaac  Hadwen  ;  6.  Ann  Biden,  Mrs.  T.  D.  Dyson. 
Ericas :  1.  Ventricbsa,  Mr.  G.  Cunningham ;  2.  Aitoni<)»/i,  and  a  Irby^na,  Mr.  T.  Davis ;  4.  Am- 
imll&cea  minor,  Messrs. Whalley ;  5..Thunberg>a,  Mrs.  Cropper:  &  Bowieana,  Mr.  T.  Davis.  Her- 
baceous :  1.  f erb&na  Melindres,  ¥.  and  J.  Dickson  :  2.  Campanula  pyramidalis,  and  a  FerHria 
tigrlna,  Mr.  Dobson  :  4.  Gladiolus  cardinklis.  and  5.  Pbl6x  pendullna,  F.  and  J.  Diclcson  ;  6.  Ma. 
triciiria  grandiflbra,  Mrs.  Cropper.— Woidctx  Scarlet  Biaard:  1  Kiiina  Sun.  Mr.  Potter;  2. 
Seedling,  Mr.  Roby  j  a  Passe. Perfection,  and  4.  Superior,  Mr.  Wakcfidd;  5,  Perfection,  Mr. 
James  Griffiths :  6.  Foxhunter,  W.  Leightou.  Esq.  j  7.  Lord  Milton,  Mr.  Bruce ;  h.  King  Solo- 
mon, Mr.  Dearden.  Pink  Bizard :  1.  Alflred,  Mr.  Large ;  2.  Paul  Pry,  Mr.  Buckley ;  a  Seedling, 
Mr.  Dearden :  4l  Kent,  Mr.  Potter;  5.  Rainbow,  Mr.  Buckley;  &  Durham,  Mr.  Griffiths;  7. 
Jolly  Tar,  Mr.  Buckley ;  8.  Seedling.  Mr.  Pyke.  Scarlet  Flake :  1.  Mount  Etna,  Mr.  Potter;  2. 
Champion,  Mr.  Wakefield  ;  a  Seedling,  Mr.  Potter;  4.  Mara,  Mr.  Pyke;  5.  Seedling,  Na  17., 
Mr.  Large;  6.  Miss  Taylor,  Mr.  Wakefield:  7.  Seedling,  Na2,  Mr.  Large:  &  Seedling,  Mr. 
Bruce.  Rose  Flake:  1.  Incomparable,  Mr.  Koby;  2.  Lady  Stanley,  Mr.  Gritiiths;  a  Seedling, 
Mr.  Turner :  4.  Lady  Hood,  Mr.  Dearden  ;  5.  Smiling  Beauty,  Mr.  John  Appleton ;  6.  Geoi^ge 
Crewe,  Mr.  Kke j  7.  Miss  Foote,  W.  Lcighton,  Esq. :  &  Devonshire,  Mr.  Roby.  Puiple  Flake: 
I.  Charlotte,  W.  Leighton,  &q. ;  2.  Seedling  No.  3.,  Mr.  J  arge;  a  Royal  George,  Mr.  Buckley; 
4l  Wellington,  Mr.  Wakefield :  5.  Bcllerophon,  Mr.  Griffiths :  6l  Seedling,  Mr.  Pvke  ;  7.  Com. 
mander,  and  8.  Cartwright,  Mr.  Buckley.  Red  Ficotee:  1.  Chilwell  Beauty,  Mr.  Pyke:  SL  Seed- 
ling  No. 32.,  Mr.  Wakefield ;  a  Pyke's  Defiance  (owner  not  kuown) ;  4u  Seedltnff,  Mr.  Potter:  & 
Lady  Broughton,  Mr.  Griffiths ;  a  Unknown,  Mr.  Harrison.  Purple  Piootee :  1.  Cleopatra,  Mt. 
Buckley ;  2.  Hector.  W.  Leighton,  Esq. ;  a  Seedling  Voltaire,  Mr.  Dearden ;  4.  Seedling,  Mr.  Pyke  i 
5.  Mason's  WeUington,  Mr.  Roby ;  d  Seedling,  Mr.  Faulkner.  Red.striped  FSootee:  1.  Sir  B. 
Peel,  Mr.  Faulkner :  2.  Eclipse,  Mr.  Wakefield;  a  Stukely,  W.  leighton,  Esq.;  4^  Kenny's, and 
&  Seedling,  Mr.  Pyke ;  6.  Magnificent,  W.  Leighton,  Esq.  Purple^ped  Ptcotec:  L  Taylor's 
Kelson,  and  2.  Artazerxea,  Mr.  Roby :  a  Fair  Ellen,  Mr.  Wakefield ;  1  Seedling,  and  5.  William 
the  Fourth,  Mr.  Potter;  &  Mumford's  Nelson,  Mr.  Bruce.  Maiden  Growers :  Scarlet  Bizard, 
Suxpasse,  John  Dowson;  Pink  Bizaid,  Kent,  Mr.  J.  H.  Westlandi  Scarlet  Flake,  Mara,  Mr. 
Turner ;  Rote  Flake,  Seedling,  Mr.  Dearden ;  Purple  Flake,  Commander,  Mr.  Horsfidl,  Junior : 
Red  Piootee,  Stukely,  Mr.  Holme ;  Purple  Piootee,  Cleopatra.  Mr.  Horsfall,  )ua ;  Bed-stripet) 
Picotoe,  Lady  Broughton,  Mr.  Porter;  Purple-striped  Picotee,  Seedling,  Mr.  Whlttingham.  Geor. 
ginas.  Fan,  Mr.  G.  Cunningham.  Georginas.  Double.  Dark  Purple :  1.  Mr.  Smith;  2L  Mr.  Skir. 
vfaig;  a  Mr.  Downie:  4.  Mr.  Skirvingj  5.  Mr. Thomas  Harrison.  Purple:  ].  Mr.  Smith,  Ful- 
wood ;  £  Mr.  Tboidas  Davis;  a  Mr.  Skiryingi  4.  Mr.  F.  Davles :  5.  Mr.* Skirving..  Scarlet :  J. 
Mr.  Powell :  2.  Mr.  Thomas  Koby ;  a  Mr.  R  Riding;  4.  and  5.  Mr.  G.  Cunningham.  Mixtures: 
L  F.  and  J.  Dickson ;  2.  Mrs.  Cropper ;  a  Mr.  G.  Cunningham ;  4  Mr.  Potter ;  5.  Mr.  Whitting. 
ham.  Singie :  1.  Mr.  Thomas  Davis ;  2.  Mr.  G.  Cunningham :  a  Mr.  Skirving :  4i  Mr.  Holgate; 
&  Mr.  Potter.  Flowers,  Cut :  1.  and  2.  Messn  WhaUey ;  3,  Rev.  R  GwilUam.  Baskets :  1. 
Mr.  Thomas  Davis;  2.  Mr.  Skirving ;  a  Mr.  H.  Wilson ;  4.  W.  Earle,  Esq.  —  F^L  Oranges : 
1.  R  B.  Hollinshead,  Esq.;  2.  Mr.  W.  PreMon.  Lemons:  1.  Mr.  Preston;  2.  Mr.  Powell. 
Fines :  1.  John  Gladstone,  Esq. :  2.  and  a  W.  Earle,  Emj  4.  Mr.  Horsfall.  Melons :  J. 
Mr.  Tayleure ;  2.  and  a  Mr.  Hill ;  4.  Mr.  H.  Wilson,    racbes  (grown  in  peach-houses) : 

1.  Mr.  a  Duff:  2.  and  a  Mrs.  Rathbone.  Grown  in  the  open  air:  Land  2.  Mrs.  Rathbone: 
a  Mr.  John  Roberts.    Nectarines.   Grown  in  peach.houses :  1.  Mr.  John  Robert*;  2.  and 

3.  Mr.  Duir  Grown  in  the  <Hien  air:  1,  2, and  a  Mrs.  Rathbone:  ApricoU:  1,  2.  and  a 
R  B.  Hollinshead,  Esq.  Figs :  1.  Mr.  C.  Duff;  2.  Rev.  It  GwUliam ;  a  W.  Earle.  Em.  Gnpes. 
Black  :  1.  Mr.  R.  Preston  :i  Mr.  Smith,  Fulwood ;  a  W.  Earle,  Ekl   White  :  1.  Mr.  T.  Davis ; 

2.  Mr.  Cropper :  a  Mr.  T.  Davia.  Currants :  Black,  Mrs.  Cropper;  White  and  Red,  Mr.  T.Walker. 
Plums :  1.  Mr.  T.  DavU;  2.  Mrs.  Rathbone ;  a  Mr.  Smith.  Cherries :  L  Mr.  TTWalker;  2.  Mr. 
J.  Roberts.  Apples :  1.  Mr.  Davis  :  2.  W.  Leighton,  Esq. ;  a  Mr.  H.  Wilson.  .  Pears :  1.  H. 
B.  Hollinshead,  &q. ;  2.  Mr.  T.  Walker ;  a  Mr.  Manifold.  Gooseberries.  Premier  Prises :  RedL 
26  dwts.  lOgrs.,  John  Copaok ;  Yellow,  23  dwts.  3grs.,  Mr.  Skirhng ;  Green,  IGdwts,  19  gn.,  Messrs. 
Whalley ;  White,  23  dwts.  16fffs.,  Mr.  Copack.  Red :  1.  Mr.  John  Copack ;  2.  Mr.  Thomas  Har- 
rison  ;  3.  Blr.  Robert  Wood.  Yellow :  1.  Mr.  Copack :  2.  Thomas  Harrison :  a  Messn.  Whalley. 
Green:  1.  Mems.  Whalley;  2.  Mr.  Skhrvlng;  a  Mr.  W.  H.  Riding.  White:  1.  Mr.  Copack: 
2.  Mr. Kay ;  a  Mr.  Harrkon.-- CWiiiajw  VegetabUt.  Celery:  1.  Mr.  R  Wilson;  2.  and  a  Mr. 
T.  Walker.  Onions :  1, 2,  and  a  Mr.  Dutton.  Spring.sown :  1.  Mr.  Tayleur ,  2.  Mr.  Smith ;  a 
Mr.  Tayleur.  Lettuce :  1.  H.  B.  Hollinshead,  Esq.  j  2.  Mrs.  Rathbone..  Cucumbers :  1.  Mr.  Tho- 
mas Walker ;  9.  Mr.  R  Witoon.  Cabttage,  Mrllliomas  Orritt.  Carrots,  Mr.  HonfUL 

Ettra-Prita.  Apples  (1829),  H.  B.  Hotlinabead.  Esq.  Lemons,  Rev.  R.  Gwliliam.  Parsley, 
Messrs.  WhaUey,  Cabbage,  Mr.  Whittingbam.  Cucumbers,  Mr.  Gandy.  (Lnerpool  Chromete, 
Aug.  7.) 

Rochdale  Floral  and  HdrticuiturtU  Societjf,  —  May  26.  The  prizes  were 
awarded  as  follows :  — 

Planis.  Stove :  1.  Erythrina  CMsta  g&lli,  Mr.  James  Hoyle :  SL  C&ctus  specibsa,  Mr.  Robert 
Robertson ;  a  Thunb^rgia  alkU,  Mr.  Henry  Midgley;  4.  Rene&lmia  ndtans,  and  5.  CH- 
num  austrile,  John  Entwisle.  Esq.  Green-house:  1.  CsflceoUiria  corymMMa,  Mr.  Joseph 
Tkte:  2.  Pimel^a  rbsea,  John  Entwisle,  Esq. ;  3.  Calceotiuria anguscifblia,  Mr.  Joseph  Tate;  4. 
ferbina  pulch^Ila,  George  Priestley,  Esq. ;  5.  Pimel^  finifblia.  Mr.  Joseph  Tate.  Extra :  1. 
J26sa  odoratissima,  Clement  Royds,  Esq. ;  2.  Paiinia  nyctaginiflora,  Mr.  Robert  Robertson ;  3. 
Amaryllis  vitti^  Mr.  Joseph  Aston;  4.  Agap&nthus  umbellUus,  and  5.  ^ichr^sum  sesa^ 
moldes.  John  Entwisle,  Esq.  Herbaceous :  1.  XupUius  polypb^Uus,  2.  jRan6nculus  pamassifbUus, 
and  a  Feibdscun)  Mycbni,  Mr.  Joseph  Tate ;  4.  Cypripedium  Calceolus,  Mr.Geoige  Haworth ;  5. 
Odum  ooccineum,  Blr.  Robert  Robertson ;  &  On^sma  tafirica,  Mr.  Joseph  Tate;  7.  Dodec&tbeoQ 
Meftdiff  &Iba,  Mr.  Henry  Midgley  :&  O'rchis  spectCbili-S  B(r.  John  Ecroyd.  Extra :  1.  ilnembne 
thalictrffides  var.  plino,  Mr.  John  Ecroyd ;  2.  ilnchilsa  iriolftcea ,  and  a  Primula  fkrinbsa  var.  ilba, 
Mr.  Henry  Midgley ;  4.  Psebnia  miiscula,  William  Mann,  Esq. j  5.  PhI6x  amoi'^na,  Mr.  Joieph  Tate. 
Pelargoniums.  Grown  in  green-bouse :  l.'Maculktum,  Geo.  Priestley,  Esq. ;  2.  Defiance^  Mr.  Jaa. 
Hoyle;  a  Victory,  Mr.  Josieph  Tate;  4l  Tricolor,  Mr.  James  Hoyle;  5.  rannifldium,  Mr.  Josepb 
Tste.  Grown  oatof  green-house :  1.  Augusta  coocinea,  Mr.  James  Cheetham ;  2.  Ignescens  rn^or. 
and  a  Latilbbium,  Mr.  Henry  Midgley ;  4.  — ,  Mr.  D.  Clarkson ;  5.  Commander,  Mr.  John 
Standring.  Ericas :  1.  Quadriflbra,  and  2.  Vestita  sup^rba,  Mr.  Joseph  Tate :  3.  Odbra  rbsea,  and 

4.  VentiTobsa  c&mea,  George  Priestley,  Ecq.  Hardy  Shnibs  (not  forced):  1.  ithododdndron 
catawbl§nfle,  Mr.  Robert  Schofleld ;  S.  Cotone&ster  microph^Ua,  Mr.  John  Ecroyd;  a  Menzi^sia 
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f/MMVMt,  Mr.  Joceph  Ttite :  4.  AsMea  nudiflbra,  John  Entwislc,  Em.  :  5.  Jthododfodroo  t^team, 
Mr.  Clement  Royds;  6.  Atilea  pontica,  Mr.  Edirard  Hilton ;  7.  Ledum  latif&lium,  Mr.  Robert 
Robertson :  8.  MioUod^ndron  ferruxineura»  Mr.  George  Hawortb.  Extra :  Lddum  6oxifUium» 
Mr.  Joseph  'Vnte. Flowers.  Tulips.  Feathered  Bizards:  J.  Surpasse-Catafalque,  Mr.  John 
Dalton;  2.  lYaialgar,  Mr.  Thomas  Clegg;  ti.  Goude  Beurs,  Mr.  John  Whttworth;  4i  Due  de 
Ssvoie,  Mr.  James  Tweedale;  5.  La  Cantique,  Mr.  Joseph  Sleath ;  a  Little  John,  and  Fire, 
brand,  Mr.  John  Etches.  Flamed  Bikards :  i.  La  Cant*que,  Mr.  James  IVeedale ;  8.  SKirpasse. 
UuCantique,  Mr.  James  Taylor ;  3.  Seedling,  Mr.  John  bcholes ;  4  J'harnix,  Mr.  John  Etches ; 
5.  Unknown.  Mr.  George  Schoies ;  6.  Lustre  de  Beauts,  Thomas  Clegs ;  7.  Fomp^'s  Pillar,  Mr. 
John  Morton.  Feathered  Bybloemen:  L  Black  Baguet,  Mr.  John  Ecroyd;  2.  General  Wash- 
ington, Mr.  James  IVccdale;  3u  Ambassador  de  Holland,  Mr.  John  Whitworth ;  4.  Laura,  Mr. 
Alexander  Fothergill:  5.  TViomphe  de  Lisle,  anddBienfait,  Mr.  Thomas  Clegg;  7.  Incomparable. 
Mr.  John  Morton.  Feathered  Rose  or  Cherry :  1.  Comte  de  Veivennes,  Colonel  Lee ;  'i.  Sher- 
wooir- •*  r*  ;  "^Mi.,  "tir  j       t  ■  ' -v.  \  p        "  'nmrnM 

Clfya  i       tJ'J'ii.rJ  LJiv  Sjii-^i..  1  rLaji.|il:i-  t[ii>.|l,  :iimJ  ",    J;..-  -  •  ■^,f       .1 L  j  ii  i  I  1  •.■Lii.j4i>lJ- 

FUrti'^  UybkuciD^n  ;  1.  Bietirait^  Mr  JaLii(^«. 'i%t:^>i.LqLit  ^  'l  .  l^,  Mr,  John  Eti'hef  ; 

Waller Y  Violet,  Mr.  John  Dillon  j  +.  GrciiAclier,  aiicl  5.  Vun  t'rLmiptisi  j,  d  Mon^iifur 

lltl,  Mr.  John  Ktclien:  7.  CrnniLhifii  \z.  Fiddle,  Mr.  Thuicjij- i  k  j;^.  MuiTH^tl  Hci*e  nf  fheny : 
1  Ro«f  Unique,  Coltine I  Lee;  a.  Ttitunvhe  Royai^  Mr.  iLJi.iLn.  L.xoni|ttori  ^  3.  Kow?  VchIa,  Mr. 
John  Wildj  Ktilrti'fs  C^tK(f«,  Mr  John  Taylor  i  i*.  CJucrrirr,  Mr  Tliumiis  i^Kw;  Lomte  de 
Ver|ft*nnes^  Mr.  John  Wi  Kit  worth  ;  7.  Feu  ue  Orandf?  \  .slnyr,  Mr.  t  n>mp«iXL  Self- 

[^oluuivd  ]  L  Mine  d' Or,  Colonel  Ije<? ;  a,  JtlR^eiler,  Mr.  Jtphn  Kt)ch(f>;  3*  WhiLilc^r**  Mr, 
jnmci  Tweednlo  ;  4.  Hueeder,  Mr.  Hvnry  Midgtoy.  lla&tL-t  ur  Flow^iTii^  John  tI:iLiA.'ia:le,  Esq.  — > 
FrutL  Gmpes,  Ciluntent  Hoyd«,  Em],  AppJL-s,  Mr.  HLilph  Craig.  —  VaiimtTy  yegHabttM.  Cucum* 
bm:  ].  W«ll(irr^i  N^ew,  Mr.  HalF>h  Craig  ^  Longford,  Mr.  Jubn  A^wurih  ;  d  Unkhownt  Mr. 
John  SchofltUl ;  4.  Uitknown^  John  EiUwiMc,  Eaq.  Mu^hroomi :  L  John  tjitwigle^  KaJt  i 
Clement  Uovds*  E*q.    Hliubarb;  h  Mr.  William  trfimjttoti ;  'i.  CJeinerit  ITuycli.,  Esq.  Ftotatd«r 

1.  litililr^n  SVhitjp,  Mr  Joseph  Aston;  Gi^liJ^n  Wluie  l>wtrf,  Mr.  Kalpb  Cr^iig ;  5.  Unwind 
KidnL'y^  Mr  Ittflwrt  KotwrtAon.  Freuch  H^ini ;  \.  Mr  John  A  ah  worth  j  lU?v.  W.  IL  Hay. 
AipHm^us :  I.  ^VilLiam  Miiitit]^  E-iq  ;  1  Mr.  ILnlph  Craig,  ^v^a-kalc^  Cl<MnL-nt  Royds,  lilsq,  Ijet- 
tuce»  Mr.  KalijN  Crflig, — J.  Ha  v^^d,    iL\.  'uiiiU:,  Jufif -i. 

Bolton  Floral  and  Horticullural  Society.  —  June  30.  The  following  is  a  list  of 
the  successful  competitors  for  the  principal  prizes :  — 

Plants.  Stove :  Lagerstroe'mia  indica  (a  silver  cup),  R  Silvester.  Esq.  Green-house :  AlstroB- 
mhcia  pulch^Ua  fa  silver  cup),  Roger  Holland,  Esq.  j&rlca  Shannontaita,  Roger  Holland,  Eso.  He- 
largonmms:  P&lkij,  Roger  Holland,  Esq.  Herbaceous:  /delphinium grandiflorum,  Rogef  Holland. 
£m).  Hardy  Shrubs:  /Rhododendron  m&ximum,  E.  Ashworth,  £sa.  — /Yottitfrs.  rinks:  Fan 
(silver  cup),  Mr.  James  Faulkner ;  Premier  prise,  Suwarrow,  Mr.  Hawkesworth,  Man- 
chester; tirst class,  Mr.  Partington ;  Purple-laced,  Lustre,  William  Lcighton,  Esq.,  Preston; 
Red.laced,  /Rbsca,  VVilliam  Leignton,  Esq.,  Preston.  Ranunculuses,  dark  purple,  Mr.  Barber. 
Roses:  I.  Moss,  Mr.  Barber;  2.  Single,  and  S.  Double,  WiHidm  Hiilton,  Esq. ;  i.  Double  White, 
W.  Eckersle^,  Esq.  — Frtii/.  Pine,  Jo&eph  Ridgway,  Esq.  Grapes,  Hesperian,  E.  Asbvorth, 
Esq.  Nectarines,  B.  Rawson,  Esq.  Peaches,  B.  Rawson,  Esq.  Cherries,  E.  Ashworth,  Ek}. 
Black  Currants,  P.  Ormrod,  Esq.  "White  Currants,  Mr.  T.  L.  Rushton.  —  Culinary  Fegetadief. 
Cucumbers,  E  Ashworth,  &q.  Lettuce,  J.  Ridgway,  Esq.  Turnips,  W.  Hulton,  Esq.  Celery, 
W.  Hulton,  Esq.  Melon,  J.  Ridgway,  Esq.  Cauliflowers,  R.  Barlow,  Esq.  Onions,  Mr.  J. 
Moscrop.   iBofton  ChronicU^  July  3.) 

SOMERSETSHIRE.  ' 

Bristol  Horticultural  and  Botanical  Society.  —  June  22.  The  specimens  of 
nruits,  flowers,  &c..  were  of  the  choicest  description,  and  the  remarkably  fine  pine*  forced  by 
Mr.  Miller,  on  the  hot-water  system,  attracted  particular  attention.  Mr.  Allen  of  Bedminster, 
who  was  not  a  member  of  the  Society,  and  consequently  could  not  compete  for  the  prises,  exhu 
bited  some  specimens  of  fine  laced  pinks,  which  probably  have  never  been  exceeded.  Among 
many  others,  the  following  plants  were  contributed  to  the  exhibition :  — 

Pimel^  decuss^ta ;  £rlca  veutricbsa  hlrta ;  frlca  reflixa  flbre  ilbo ;  and  a  choice  collection  of 
roscn,  ranunculuses,  and  pinks,  by  Mr.  liCe.  i^umb^go  trtstis,  Pol^gala  latifblia,  and  other 
flowering,  planu,  by  Mr.  Redden.  Pimel^a  decussAta.  C!&ctus  speciosissima,  PenUttaion  ovktus, 
Gal4rdia  bicolor,  Pelargbnium  Oevertdntfws.  and  Felargbnium  succul^ntum,  by  Mr.  Miller. 
Phlbx  pyramidiilis,  ^I'ster  argoph^Ilus,  Pelargonium  Naim«i,  and  Pelargteium  essexiinum,  by 
John  Hurle,  Esq.  Two  samples  of  apple  sugar,  by  Dr.  Gingell,  Thombury,  which,  when  thatiriiit 
is  as  abundant  as  it  was  last  season,  may  be  atracted  at  a  remarkably  low  price. 

The  sugar  extracted  from  apples  was  first  brought  into  notice  in  this  country  by  Mr.  Salisburv, 
in  his  Bota$ust't  Companion,  appendix,  vol  ii.  p.  206b  The  late  abundant  crop  of  apples  affbrdikl 
such  an  opportunity  of  putting  this  portion  of  rural  economy,  so  essentially  necessary,  into  oper- 
ation, that  the  cost  of  this  excellent  sugar  did  not  exceed  two.pence  per  pound. 

Some  beautiful  planU,  sent  by  G.  Goldney,  Esq.,  greatly  contributed  to  the  decoration  of  the 
room.  Some  of  the  productions  of  the  kitcben-garden  were  very  attractive  from  their  sise :  a 
couple  of  cucumbers  measured  18  in.  in  length.  An  improved  hoe  for  turnips  was  sent  by  Mr. 
Salisbury.  Prizes  were  awarded  as  follows :  — 

Plants.  Stove:  L  Aloe,  John  Acraman,  Esq. :  8.  C&ctus speciosissima,  Mr.  Maule .  Green, 
bouse :  1.  Alstrtsm^rsa  Pelegrina,  Mrs.  Ames;  S.GloxinM  speciosa,  Mr.  Vemey.  Ericas :  l.Ornkta, 
R  Nugent,  Esq. ;  i.  Ventrichsa,  Mr.  Maule.   Hardy  Shrubs :  ].  K&lmia  latia>lia,  Mr.  Maule  ; 

2.  Rhododendron  hirstitum,  Mr.  Maule.  Herbaceous :  1.  Sarracinia  purpiirea,  H.  Nugent.  Esq. ; 
2.  Eschsch61tzia  cnlifdniicaj  K.  Bright,  Esq.  Annuals,  Cl^irkia  pukh^Ua,  Mr.  Maule  ~  Flowers. 
Ranunculuses.  Dark:  I.  Mr.  Maule;  2.  Mr.  Taylor.  Light:  1.  Mr.  Maule;  2.  Mr.  Taylor. 
Pinks.  I  Black  and  White :  ].  Mr.  Maynard ;  a  Mr.  Taylor.  Purple-laced :  1.  Mr.  Hurle ;  2  Mr. 
Maule.  Selfs,  Mr.  Maule.  Seedling:  1.  Mr.  Maynard ;  2.  Mr.  TUer.  Roses.  Dark  and  Mottled  : 
L  MissSwete;  2  Mr.  Maula  Crimson:  I.  Miss  M.  Swete:  2  Miss  Swete.  Light:  L  Misa 
Swete ;  2  Miss  M  Swete.  —  fViti/.  Grapes.  Black  :  1.  St  Peter's,  P.  J.  Miles,  Esq. ;  8.  Black 
Hamburgh,  P.  Protheroe,  Esq.  White:  l.|  Royal  Muscat,  P.  J.  Miles,  Esq.;  2  Sweetwater, 
Mrs.  Harford.  Strawberries :  1.  Wilmofs  Superb,  G.  Yeeles,  Esq. ;  2.  Keen's  Seedling,  R.  Bright^ 
Esq.  Cherries :  1.  May  Duke,  Mrs.  L.  Gregory ;  2  May  Duke,  Mr.  Gerrish.  Currants.  Reil, 
Mrs.  Cartwright   White :  1.  J.  N.  Franklyn,  Esq. ;  2  Mrs.  CartwrighL   Black,  Mr.  BeanL 
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Hdont:  1.  CoroiwtUm.  Mr.  Terney:  S.  Canteloup^  W.  Bkthwayt,  En.  — OiMMry  Vnttttbht. 

CauUeowcn :  1.  Mr.  Maynard ;  1  Mr.  Sealey.  Peas :  1.  Mr.  CBinbiiuld ;  fiL  W.  P.  Tauntou, 
Eta   Beam :  1.  Long-pod,  Mr.  Sealey  :  S.  Long.pod,  Mrs.  Cartwright. 

Superior  Merit.  Lcmoni  and  Oiauge^  W.  P.  Jillard,  Em].  Apples.  Mr.  Jthn  Beard.  Eft. 
DUDCuluses,  Mr.  Tiler.  Coclucombu,  Rer.  Mr.  Richards.  PuUtoes,  Mrs.  L.  Gregory.  Cucom. 
ben.  Mr.  Maule.   Carrots,  Mr.  Maynard. 

The  Cenaon  were.  Messrs.  Feddeo,  Masey,  Roolsey,  and  Lee.  {Bridol  Mimr,  June  86.) 

DEVONSHIREL 

South  Devon  and  East  Cornwall  Botanical  and  fforiicuUural  Society,  —  Juiy  21. 
The  Second  Exhibition  of  Botanical  and  Horticultural  produce  took  place  in  tbe  TOwn.HalU 
Uevonport  Tbe  chair  being  Uken  by  G.  Strode,  Esq,  of  Newham  Park;  the  SeereUry, 
yi.  Hamilton,  tiq,  M.D.,  addresMid  the  asMmbly  at  considerable  length.  We  select  tbe  following 
iMssagcs  s  ~ 

"  l^rmlt  me  to  call  your  attention  for  an  instant  to  a  matter  of  equal  interest  to  the  horticuL 
tiirist  and  the  agriculturist,  the  study  of  acromancv,  or  the  art  of  regulating  the  operatione 
of  horticulture  and  husbandry  by  the  phenomena  of  nature ;  a  branch  of  usdnil  study  recom- 
mended to  your  notice  by  no  leas  an  authority  than  that  of  the  immortal  Linoasus  himseIC  Tba 
inadcquacv  of  almost  every  instrument  hitherto  devised  for  predicting  the  changes  of  the  weather, 
and  furnishing  a  practical  guide  to  the  labours  of  the  garden,  has  been  kmg  and  universally  admit- 
ted. The  information,  however,  which  we  vainly  seek  from  those  costly  toys  of  the  philosopbery 
Nature  fbmishes,  as  Linncus  k>ng  since  pointed  out,  in  her  mo<t  common  productions,  at  no 
other  cost  than  that  of  obaenration.  Tbe  opening  of  the  buds,  and  tbe  expansion  of  tbe  leaves  of 
trees,  afibid  an  unerring  calendar  for  relating  our  various  t^iemtions,  far  more  useflil  than  tbe 
directions  of  Abercrombie  or  of  Mawe,  and  adapted  to  every  possible  variation  of  climate^  of 
season,  or  of  latitude.  If  our  crops  prove  unproductive,  and  barren  harvests  mock  tbe  hopes  of 
tlie  farmer,  the  cause  is  to  be  sought  in  our  neglect  of  tbe  instructive  calendar  which  Mature 
herself  oflbrs  for  our  acceptance,  not  only  without  price,  but  beyond  price;  and  regulating  the 
•owbig  of  our  crops  by  the  artificial  divisions  of  the  vear,  rather  than  by  those  natural  Indica- 
tioos  which  alone  mark  with  precision  the  anriTal  of  the  appropriate  season. 
1 1"  The  leather,  which  1  hold  in  my  hand,  has  been  tanned  with  a  substance  which  I  hope 
before  long  to  see  among  tbe  mnst  productive  of  onr  imporu,  and  superseding,  in  a  great  degree* 
tbe  co*tly  and  ruinous  culture  of  the  cane  in  our  West  Indian  Islands^  The  introduction  of  a 
wbstitute  for  bark  in  tanning  may  be  viewed,  perhaps,  with  alarm,  as  interfering  with  our  own 
domestic  interesU;  but  this  fear  will  vanish  when  I  tell  you,  aa  the  registen  of  the  customs  will 
attest,  that  upwards  of  three  fourths  of  tbe  bark  comumed  by  the  tanner  are  of  foreign  growth, 
and  purchased,  not  with  the  maiutfaciuret  but  the  gold  of  Britain  ;  while  the  importatipn  of 
divitiivt  from  our  colonies  will  enable  the  planter  to  take  a  large  portion  of  our  manufkctures  In 
exchange,  and,  by  adding  to  the  resources  of  tbe  master,  augment  the  comforts  of  the  servant. 
Of  the  juperiorlty  of  this  substance,  not  onl^aaa  substitute  for  the  bark  of  the  Continent, 
but  also  for  the  galls  of  Aleppo,  and,  indeed,  for  every  other  astringent  substance  hitherto 
known,  except  eateckth  I  have  in  my  possession  the  most  ample,  and  the  most  convincing 
evidence,  fUmiahed  not  by  one  Individual,  but  by  every.person  to  whom  1  have  had  an  oppor- 
timity  of  submitting  it :  and  I  gladly  avail  myself  of  this  opportunity  to  express  my  obligations  to 
Mr.  Prideaux,  and  Mr.  Tanner,  of  Plymouth,  whose  scientific  experiments  afibrded  me  the  first 
demonstrative  evidence  of  its  enormous  value,  and  whose  important  report  has  been  more  than 
corroborated  bv  the  extensive  experiments  made  at  my  request  by  Mr.  Bootsey  of  Bristol,  aa 
well  as  at  Sandwich,  and  in  the  Island  of  Jamaica. 

**  Among  other  productions  of  Mr.  Pontey's  stove,  which  now  claim  your  regard,  I  beg  to  call 
your  attention  particularly  to  a  noble  plant  of  tbe  family  of  the  pin»4ipjple,  whose  magnificent 
flowerinff  stem  produced  the  fibre  from  which  tbe  cord  before  you,  beautiful  in  its  texture,  ^nd 
powerflitin  its  stroigth,  has  been  manufactured  through  the  liberal  zeal  of  your  excellent  presU 
dent.  Commissioner  Ross.  This  plant,  which  is  abundant  In  the  province  of  Carthagena,  and 
wlU,  I  hope,  before  long,  be  extensively  cultivated  in  our  West  Indian  Islands,  is  known  by  the 
name  of  pita :  and  is  thus  spoken  of  by  the  late  learned  prior,  Don  Josfe  Ignacio  de  Pomba,  the 
IKend  of  the  great  and  lamented  Mutis,  and  the  natural  historian  of  the  province  of  Carthagena, 
In  his  work  (m  the  Productions  of  ike  Province  of  Ckirthagena *  We  have  also  the  pita  in  abund- 
ance in  various  parts  of  this  province,  but  it  has  not  been  applied  to  any  useful  purpose  hitherto. 
Among  all  the  fibrous  plants  of  the  Old  Continent  which  arc  known,  none  has  a  more  tenacious 
fibre,  nor  one  that  is  more  capable  of  resisting  the  action  of  acids  and  humidity.  It  is  superior 
to  flax,  to  hemp,  and  to  the  esparto  (of  Spain),  in  durability  and  strength  ;  and  should  be  actively 
cultivated,  spun,  wove,  and  applied  to  all  the  uses  to  which  the  former  are  applied.  Paper  manu- 
factured  from  this  fibre  would  be  superior  in  texture  and  quality,  at  least  for  printing,  to  that 
made  fVom  flax  ;  and,  perhaps,  like  that  manufactured  from  silk  or  cotton,  would  not  be  subject 
to  the  depredations  of  worms  and  other  Insects,  so  destructive  in  this  oountrv  (Carthagena),  which 
would  be  a  most  important  discovery  for  the  preservation  of  books  and  documents  of  every 
description.' 

**  Should  the  specimen  now  before  you  disappoint  your  expectations,  and  appear  to  fkOi  short  of 
the  praise  bestowed  upon  it  by  the  prior,  it  should  be  brought  to  mind  under  what  disadvantagce 
it  laoours ;  coming  from  a  people  kunk  in  sloth  and  Ignorance,  and  deficient  in  the  requisite 
knowledge  of  the  proper  time  for  cuttins,  and  the  proper  method  of  preparing  it.  Under  m<nne 
fhvourabie  ciroumstances.  and  more  Judicious  treatment,  it  will,  I  feel  assured,  fully  realise  tbe 
promises  of  the  prior,  and  prove  as  superior  to  hemp  in  the  strength  and  durability  of  Its  fibre,  aa 
It  exceeds  it  in  length  and  beauty.  The  imporUnce  of  transferring  our  depiendenoe  for  so 
imporiant  a  portion  of  our  marine  stores,  as  the  material  for  Cabricating  the  cordage  and  sail, 
cloth  of  our  navy,  from  the  shores  of  the  Baltic  to  our  possessions  in  the  West  Indies,  is  toe 
obvious,  both  in  a  commereial  and  political  point  of  view,  to  call  for  demonstration. 

**  One  plant  more  dqpands  vour  notice,  from  its  highly  important  aualitiea ;  and  this  Is  the 
celebrated  guaeo  plant,  now  before  you :  one  of  the  most  powerful  antidotes  to  animal  poisona 
which  have  yet  been  discovered,  as  well  as  one  of  the  most  valuable  remedies  in  some  of  the 
most  cruel  and  dangerous  maladies  which  afBict  our  nature.  From  recent  experiments  we  have 
reason  to  hope  that  we  shall  find  in  it  a  sure  and  efRictual  remedy  for  that  dreadful  and  hitherto 
incurable  complaint  which  follows  the  bite  of  a  rabid  animal ;  while  in  gout,  in  rheumatism,  io 
toothache,  in  fevers,  and  a  multitude  of  other  complaints,  it  has  proved  itsdf  a  sovereign 
remedy.  But  I  shall  not  ask  you  to  rely  solely  on  my  assertion,  but  support  it  by  an  extract 
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fVom  the  annlrenary  speech  of  one  of  our  Honorary  Preatdcntf,  Eiurl  St«nhope,  deltrcred  At  the 
meeting  of  the  Medico. Botanical  Society  of  Londcm,  in  January  last :  — 

"  '  He  (Senhor  Maldonado)  conflrms  the  statement  which  we  had  previously  TCodvedremectiDg 
the  efficacy  of  the  Mik&nia  Guhco^  aa  an  antidote  against  the  bite  of  lerpenU :  and  this  very 
important  fact  was  originally  discovered  by  mere  accident,  in  remariiing  that  a  bird,  called  the 
Guaco,  which  had  been  bitten  by  one  of  them,  flew  to  the  plant,  and  after  rubbing  itself  upon  the- 
leavcs,  returned  t>ack  to  attack  the  reptile.  This  affords  an  additional  proof  of  the  great  benefit 
to  be  derived  fVom  an  attenUve  observation  of  the  works  of  nature,  which  are  no  less  instructive 
than  interesting.  So  impressed  is  the  author  with  the  utility  of  tMs  plant  that  he  has  employed 
Ave  acres  of  land  in  its  cultivation.  The  plant  might,  as  he  very  properly  suggests,  be  tried  as  an 
antidote  in  Europe  against  the  bite  of  vipers ;  and  he  thinks  that  its  best  preparation  would  be  in 
the  fonn  of  an  extract  Nor  is  this  the  only  virtue,  valuable  as  it  is,  which  is  ascribed  to  the 
ITikiLnja  Guico  ;  for  it  appears,  by  the  statement  of  the  author,  that  an  inftision  of  the  leaves  In 
water  is  very  beneflcial  in  cases  of  diarrhcea,  and  that,  by  taking  internally  a  decoction  of  the 
leaves,  and  by  using  it  also  as  a  bath,  three  persons  recovered,  in  a  very  short  time,  the  use  of- 
their  limbs,  of  which  they  had  been  deprived,  during  seven  or  eight  months,  in  two  cases  by 
rheumatism,  and  in  the  other  by  palsy.  He  states  that  it  has  been  found  to  be  very  useAil  in  the' 
cure  of  fevers,  for  which  he  particularly  recommends  a  miztute,  in  equal  quantities  of  the  Mi- 
kknia  CrVoco,  of  the  Donna  annita,  of  the  Bacquey,  and  of  the  Ponosi,  reduced  to  powder ;  and  of 
this  mixture  a  scruple  is  boiled  in  a  cupful  of  water,  and  taken  morning  and  evening  A  single 
dose  of  this  remedy  cured  two  other  patients,  although,  in  all  the  four  cases,  the  sulphate  of 
quinine  bad  been  given  without  effbct'  '* 

On  condusion  of  this  addiess  the  Cbainnan  read  the  following  prise  list :  — 

FkmU  and  Flower$.  Hot.house  or  Stove  CHmber :  Passifl6ra  alkta,  Mr.  Pontev.  Sieve  Shrub : 
AstrapseVi  Walliehtf,  Mr.  Pontey.  Stove  Bulbous  Plant :  Panciktium  ovktum,  J.  Norman,  Eaq. 
Stove  Succulent  Plant:  CbtylMon  orblculkia,  a  Home,  Esq.,  Stoke;  Celosia  ciistitto  (six 
potted  tender  annuals),  Mr.  Pontey.  Ericas  (not  less  than  six),  Mr.  POntey.  Australian  Plants 
(not  less  than  six).  Mr.  Pontey.  Twelve  Roses  of  sorts  in  a  Bouquet,  Mr.  Brown.  Six  CameMoM 
of  sorts,  Mr.  Paul,  Saltash.  Twelve  Geoiginas  of  sorts,  Mr  Pontey.  SixG.  Anemoneflitn.  Mr. 
Saunden.  — Pineapple:  1.  Mr.  Sharland,  ganlener  to  the  Duke  of  Northunbenand, 
\yerrington ;  £.  Mr.  Crawford,  gardener  to  Uidy  noleswoith,  Pencarrow.  Bunch  of  Orapee 
(flavour) :  1.  Mr.  Saunden.  gardener  to  R  P.  Bastord,  Esq.,  Rxtley ;  S.  Mr.  EUis,  gardener  to 
J.  C  Bulteel,  Esq..  I^ebam.  Largest4ierried,  Mr.  Saunders.  Peaches,  R.  Bromley,  Eh)., 
[Koka  Apricots,  Mr.  Roberts,  gardener  to  Ooramissioner  Ross.  Highest.flavoured  Melon :  1. 
Mr.  Saunders ;  S.  Mr.  Sharland.  Citrons,  Lemons,  Oranges,  and  Limes,  Mr.  Saunders.  Peaiv 
(of  this  year's  growth),  Mr.  Jackson.  Beer.  Apples  (of  this  year's  growth),  Mr.  81ms,  midener  to 
the  Rev.  W.  Radcliife.  Warieigfa ;  or  last  year's  growth,  Mr.  Ellis,  gardener  to  J.  Bulteel,  Bi^, 
Fleet.  Plums,  Mr.  Brown,  Tamertoa  Cherries,  Mr.  EUis,  gaidener  to  CapUin  Moiahead, 
Widey.  Twelve  largest  Gooseberries :  1.  Mr.  PauUSaltash ;  S.  Mr.  BarretL  MoiSoe  Town.- 
Best. flavoured  GkMseberrles,  Mr.  Brown.  Heaviest  Thirty  Banohes  of  White  Currants,  of  Red 
Currants,  and  Black  Currants  (one  pint),  Mr.  Ellis,  Fleet  White  Raspberries  (one  pint).  Red 
(one  pint),  Mr.  Brown.  Strawberries :  1.  Mr.  Ellis,  Widey ;  8L  Mr.  EUis.  Lyneham.  —CWiiiery 
VegetMet.  Three  Cauliflowers,  Mr.  ElHs,  Widey.  Kidneybeans  (Dwaift),  Mr.  Roberts,  Dock- 
yard. Brace  of  Cucumbers  (grown  on  ridges),  Mr.  Roberts.  Six  Cos  Lettuces,  Mi;  Webb,  gar- 
dener, Penny-come-quiek.  Six  Cabbage  Lettuces,  JSx.  Webbi 

Cottager^  Frhun.  Three  Roses  of  sorts,  Mr.  PoUm,  Devonport  Three  Carnations,  Mr. 
F.  Wo(xL  Plymouth.  Three  Piootees,  Mr.  Potam.  Three  Geontinas,  Mr.  John  Jarman,  Ply^ 
mouth.  Bouquet  of  Blocks,  Mr.  Potam.  Bouquet  of  Hardy  Flowers,  Mr.  Jarman.  Basket 
of  Vegetables*  (not  less  than  six  sorts),  Mr.  Stapleton,  Compton.  Carrots,  Mr.  Wood.  Potato 
Onions,  Mr.  Potam.   Gooseberries,  Mr.  Wood.  Largest  Gomeberries,  Mr.  Jarman. 

Sxtra-Prixei.  Plantt  and  Plowen.  Bouquet  of  Poppies,  C  Honic,  Esq.,  Stoke.  CelMa  rrist^ta; 
Mr.  Manning.  —  Aiilf.  Pine-apple:  1.  Mr.  Sharland;  2.  Mr.  Kvune,  gardener  to  £.  Tolcher, 
Esq.,  Rklgeway.  Grapes:  Mr.  Buge,  gardener  to  Rev.  J.  Lane,  Coflleet;  T.  Holbcrton,  Esq., 
Yoalmotoii ;  R.  Bromley,  Esq. ;  and  Mr  EUis,  Lyneham.  Rock  Melon,  Mr.  Roberts,  Dockyard^ 
and  Mr.  Shariand.  Mayduke  Cherries,  T.  Holbcrten,  Esq.  Morelki :  1.  Mr.  Paul,  SalUsh ; 
2.  Mr.  Barrett  Citrons,  Mr.  Burge,  Coffieet.  —  CiWf aary  Fegetablrt.  Fine  Heed  of  Gape  Broo* 
ooli,  Mr.  Edmunds,  gardener  to  C.  Caimady,  Esq.,  Langdon.  Bunch  of  Altringham  CarreCa, 
Mr.  Webbi  Bunch  of  Horn  Carrots,  Mr.  Manning,  gardener  to  Admiral  Sir  Manley  Dixon. 
Bunch  of  White  SpanUh  Onions,  Mr.  Sharland.  —  Cottagert^  Prbses.  Seedling  Geranium,  Mr.r 
Herring,  warder  in  the  Dockyard.   Carnations,  Mr.  Potam. 

Judges:— Plants  and  flowers,  E.  W.  Churchill,  Esq.  Royal  Marine*,  R.  Luscombe,  Esq.,  and 
Mr.  Kanes.  Fruit,  J.  H.  Luscombe,  Esq ,  D.  Little,  Emj.,  and  Mr.  Kerr.  Culinary  Vegetables,  R. 
Bromley,  Esq.,  Mr.  Brown,  and  Mr.  Cummins.  Cottagers'  Prises,  Mr.  Sounders,  Mr.  Bennett, 
and  Mr.  Shariand 

Among  the  plants  from  Pontey's  nursery,  besides  the  PMa  and  Gadeo,  nottoed  in  the  Secretary^ 
address,  we  observed  the  following  :  —  Passiflbra  alita,  with  beautiful  flowers  ;<£rlca  viridiflbra, 
Aitnlshing  a  rare  instance  of  a  plant  with  truly  green  flowers ;  E.  Savlledna,  ampulBtcea,  IrbydiiA, 
and  many  others.  Thunb^rgia  al^ta,  Oombrdtum  purpQreum,  Dry&n<tra  nervbta,  D.  formbsa,' 
and  several  sorts  of  Gloxinias  and  DraoscMas ; '  C&nna  btcolor,  C.  glafica,  C^rbera  fVuticbsa,  fniyU 
linthus  latifotius,  Mcktus,  and  others ;  Chamse^rops  Pabnitto,  Tamarindtu  indica,  Ru6llie  Sidttn/, 
Persuliiria  odorattssima,  with  its  highly-scented  flowers,  Oui^iu^h*  indicus,  Vincas  of  sorts. 
Caltothe  peratrifblia,  Gloribsa  sup^rba,  Maur&ndva  Barclayano,  S&lvia  involucrXta,  Feilitea 
Mdindret  and  others :  Pelargoniums  in  great  variety :  several  sorts  of  Acacias,  Amaranthos, 
Crasduhu,  Lechenaultias,  Calceolarias ;  a  beautiful  display  of  cockscombs,  balsams,  and  glbbes. 
of  different  colours ;  a  great  variety  of  Russian  and  Prussum  stocks. 

Sl  Fuge,EBq.,  Aimished  some  flne  Georglnas,  in  pots,  and  several  beautiftil  cxotios :  J.  Norman, 
Esq.,  some  flne  Pancratiums.  Crinums,  and  orange  trees  with  fruit;  and  C.  Home.  a  great 
variety  of  plants.  To  Captain  Morshead  of  Widey,  the  Society  is  indebted  for  the  quantity  of 
ev^reens  and  flowers  which  he  contributed  towards  the  deoorstion  of  the  room,  as  well  as  to 
Mr.  Brown  of  Tamerton,  for  his  beautlAil  bouquets,  which  attracted  particular  notice.  (iVy-' 
mouth  Journal^  July  9a) 

AYR8HIRR 

The  Ayrslure  Greeji-house  Society, ICilmarnock,  June  24.  The  diflfercnt 
competitors  stood  as  under ;  —  . 
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tPkmtt.  HertMkoeous:  1.  Mr„ James  Young,  gardener  to  Jamea  Faiilie,  Eiq.,  Holms;  S.  Mr. 
Robert  Purvis;  SL  Messrs.  Dykes  and  Qentla;  4.  Mr.  Oeoi^ Paxton,  Kilmarnock.  J:)e1phiniiim 
graodtfibrum,  Pap&ver  bracte&tum,  Tlialictrum,  &c.  Three  Double  Rockets :  1.  Messrs.  Dykes 
and  Gentles  j  2.  Messrs.  Fowlds  and  Lymburn :  S.  Mr.  Robert  PurvU.  —  Ftovaers.  Ranunculuses;: 

1.  Mr.  John  Brown,  Kilmarnock :  2.  Messrs.  Dykes  and  Gentles ;  3^  Messrs.  Fowlds  and  Lym- 
bum ;  4.  Mr.  John  Morton;  5.  Messrs.  W.  and  J.  Samson ;  fi.  Mr.  Robert  Purvis,  gardener  to 
John  Smith  Cunningham,  Esq  ,  Caprtngton.  The  principal  flowers  were,  Tim^rairc.  Melange 
des  Beaut^s,  Adam's  S{x>t,  Agricola,  Louisette,  Crawford's  Yellow  Mottle,  Cremona,  Nankeen, 
Grand  Monarque,  Dr.  Franklin,  &c.  Double  Anemone:  1.  Mes&rs.  Dykes  and  Gentles:  2.  Mr. 
Robert  Purvis;  3.  Messrs.  W.  and  J.  Samson.  —  FmY.  May  Duke  Cherries:  I.  Mr.  John 
Brown:  2.  Mr.  Robert  Purvis;  3.  Mr.  George  Pax  ton.  —  Cu/imi;^  Vcgelahtes.  Peas:  1.  Mr. 
James  Yoimg;  2.  Mr.  Robert  Purvis.  Earlv  York  Cabbage:  1.  Mr.  James  Young;  2.  Mr. 
George  Paxton :  S.  Mr.  Robert  Purvis.  Early  Potatoes :  1.  Mr.  James  Young ;  2.  Mr.  Robert 
Purvis.  Early  Dutch  Turnips :  1.  Mr.  Robert  Purvis;  2.  Mr.  James  Young, 

Of  extra-productions  may  .be  mentioned  some  very  fine  double  georginas  and  strawberries, 
which  were  presented  by  Mr.  John  Brown ;  Seedling  ranunculuses  by  Messrs.  Fowlds  and  Lym- 
burn, fine ;  early  carrot,  Malta  and  Altringham  turnip,  and  green-house  plants,  by  Mr.  Robert 
Purvis,  fine;  potatoes,  &c.,  by  Mr.  Hamilton,  writer,  Kilmarnock,  fine;  pinks,  &a,  by  Mr.  WiU 
nam  Anderson,  Kilmarnock :  radish,  by  Mr.  George  Paxton  j  and  geraniums,  &c.,  by  Mr.  James 
Young.  —  A  Sulueriber.   KUmamock,  June  28. 

'  THe  Compelilion  between  the  Ayr  and  KUmamoeh  Florists*  Societies  being  this 

Sar  for  ranunculuses  and  pinks,  they  met  at  Kilmarnock  on  the  2Sd  of  June,  and  competed  for 
e  thirty  six  best  in  four  classes ;  via.  nine  striped,  nine  edged,  nine  mottled,  and  nine  self, 
coloured.  Atler  careful  inspection,  the  Judges  awarded  the  first  prizes  to  the  Kilmarnock  florists 
in  all  the  four  clasces.  Among  the  leading  flowers  may  be  mentioned,  of  striped.  Melange  des 
Beautes,  Marbre  dc  Paris,  CEillet  Naturella.  Fhanta,  Flagelle  do  Quatre  Couleurs,  ftc. ;  of  edged, 
liouisette.  La  T^m^ratre,  Dr.  Franklin,  Bovd's  Enterprise,  Lady  Gower,  frc. ;  of  mottled  and 
spotted,  Aimable,  Pucelle,  Cremona,  Dalgleish's  Mrs.  Hunter,  and  Dalgleish's  Diana,  &c.  z  of 
selfs,  Cuitis's  Yellow,  Stewart's  White,  Condorcet,  Pourpre  Fonce,  Orange,  Brabancon,  &c.  The 
flowers  were  allowed  to  be  very  fine,  and  in  excellent  condition.  Of  extra-artlcles  were  some 
very  floe  seedlings,  presented  by  Mr.  K.  Boyd,  Kilmaurs,  and  Messrs.  Fowlds  and  Lymburn,  KU.. 
roamock ;  and  some  very  fine  specimens  of  double  rocket  geraniums,  cabbages,  turnips,  potatoes, 
and  chives,  by.members  of  the  Kilmarnock  Horticultural  Societv ;  also  some  very  fine  cabtMges, 
asparagus,  turnips,  and  potatoes,  bv  Mr.  W.  Telery,  gardener  to  bis  Grace  the  Duke  of  Portland, 
^om  the  Ayrshire  Horticultural  Society. 

Ayrshire  Green-house  Society.  — XUmamock^  Jviy  8.  The  competitioa  was  as 
under:  — 

Flowert.  Pinks :  1.  Mr.  John  Brown,  Kilmamodc ;  2.  Messrs.  William  and  Thomas  Samson  ; 
SL  Messrs.  Dykes  and  Gentles.  The  leading  flowers  were :  Davey's  Bolivar,  Galton's  George  the 
Fourth,  Barr8tt*s  Conqueror,  Bowes's  Premier,  Haslam's  Ruler,  Thomson's  Princess  Charlotte, 
Davev's  Juliet,  &&  Roses :  I.  Messrs.  Fowlds  and  Lymburn,  Kilmarnock ;  2L  Messrs.  Dykes 
and  Oentles ;  3.  Mr.  Robert  Funis,  gardener  to  John  Smith  Cunningham,  Esq.  Caprington  j  4. 
MessnL  William  and  Thomas  Samson ;  5.  Mr.  James  Young,  gardener  to  James  Fairlic,  Em]., 
HotaDS.  Leading  flowers,  Tuscany,  Mignonn&  Grand  Monarque,  Stadtholder,  Grande  Cramoisie, 
te.  Annuals :  1.  Miessrs.  Dykes  and  Gentles :  2.  Mr.  Robert  Purvis.  Larksmir,  Lupins,  &c. 
Biennials:  1.  Messrs^  Dykes  and  Gentles;  2.  Mr.  John  Brown ;  3.  Mr.  Robert  Purvis.  French 
Honeysuckles,  Canterbury  Bella,  ftc  —  Fntii,  Rose-scented  Strawberries :  1.  Mr.  Robert  Purvis ; 
8.  Mr.  James  Young  i  a  Messrs.  William  and  Thomas  Samson.  Strawl)erries :  1.  Mr.  James 
Young:  2L  Messrs.  William  and  Thomas  Samson  ;  S.  Messrs.  Fowlds  and  I.ymburn.  —  CuUnary 
FegeteMet.  Early  Horn  Carrot :  1.  Mr.  James  Young :  2.  Mr.  Robert  Purvia  Early  Dutch 
Turnip :  1.  Mr.  Robert  Purvis ;  8.  Mr.  James  Youns ;  a  Mr.  Andrew  Kelly,  Kilmarnock.  Three 
Heads  Cauliflower :  1.  Mr.  James  Young )  2.  Mr.  Robert  Purvis.  Peas:  1.  Mr.  James  Young ; 

2.  Mr.  Robert  Purvis.  Early  Yellow  Gooseberries :  1.  Mr.  Robert  PurvU ;  2.  Messrs.  William 
and  Thomas  Samson ;  S.  Mr.  James  Young. 

Among  the  extnuarticles  were  some  very  fine  Double  Oeorgliui  cocclnea  and  sup€rba.  Princess 
Alexandrina  Victoria,  Well's  Victory.  &c,  presented  by  Mr.  John  Brown.  Flowers  of  .fntir. 
iblnum,  G^um  ooccineum,  &c.,  bv  .Messrs.  Fowlds  and  Lymburn ;  ^"Vum  maculdtum,  Ranun. 
culuses,  lAalta  turnips,  &a,  by  Mr.  Robert  Purvis.  One  of  the  largest  strawberries  (Keen's 
seedling)  measured  3|  in.  in  circumference^  and  weighed  12  dwU.  —  A  Subscriber.  KilTnamock, 
July  IQ. 

RENFREWSHIRE. 

WHt  Renfrewsftire  Hortievhural  Society.  —  June  22.  The  articles  competed 
for  were  Ranunculus,  early  turnips,  and  peas,  of  which  a  large  exhibition  was  made,  and  in 
quality  were  exceedingly  fine.  Besides  these  tnere  were  exhibited,  as  show  articles,  a  n>lendid 
display  of  choice  flowers,  vegetables,  &c.  The  Committee  appointed  to  examine  the  articles,  and 
report,  awarded  the  prises  as  follows :  — 

Flowert.  Ranunculuses :  1.  George  Cunninghame,  Esq.,  Port-Glasgow ;  2.  Mr.  William  Mac- 
mannld,  gardener  to  James  Hunter,  Esq.,  Hatton ;  3.  Mr.  John  Sinclair,  gardener.  Dutch  TUr. 
nips :  1.  Mr.  Adam  Melross,  gardener  to  Sir  Michael  Shaw  Stewart,  Ardgowan  ;  2.  Mr.  John 
Niven,  gardener;  3.  Mr.  William  M*Dfarmid.  Peas :  1.  Mr.  Duncan  Fletcher,  gardener ;  2.  Mr. 
John  Sinclair ;  a  Mr.  Charles  Miller,  gardener  to  James  Watt,  Esq. 

The  show  articles  were  arranged  by  the  Committee  according  to  their  respective  excellence,  in 
the  following  order :  — 

Anemones :  1.  Mr.  Malcolm  Serrioe,  gardener  to  Mr.  Falrrie ;  2.  Mr.  James  Campbell,  gar. 
dener,  Gourock;  3.  Mr.  John  M*NaD,  gardener  to  Lieutenant. General  Darroch,  Gourock. 
Stocks:  1.  Mr.  Adam  Melross;  2.  Mr.  Blalcolm  Service.  There  were  exhibited  by  Mr.  John 
Borthwick,  seedsman,  three  giant  Cape  stocks,  which  were  particularly  fine.  Cucimibers,  Mr. 
Malcolm  Service.  Early  Carrots :  1.  Mr.  Adam  Melross ;  2.  Mr.  James  Campbell.  May  Duke 
Cherries :  1.  Mr.  Archibald  Brown,  gardener,  Park ;  2.  Mr.  John  Kiven.  These  cherries  were 
perfectly  ripe,  although  exposed  to  the  open  air,  and  unaided  by  any  artificial  means.  Bouquet 
of  Flowers :  I  Itfr.  James  Campbell ;  2.  Mr.  Malcolm  Service ;  a  Mr.  John  M'Nab.  Mr.  M*Nab 
also  exhibited  a  lot  of  very  fine  spring.sown  lettuces.  Mr.  Adam  Melross  exhibited  a  beautifbl 
Mmge  tree,  meaaoring  upwanla  oC  oft,  in  height,  with  fruit  thereon  a»  large  as  the  common 
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oranffe,  which  wu  the  (Int  erer  exhibited  at  any  competitioD  In  tbia  plaoa.  IMs  wafpradoeed 

by  Mr.  John  Borthwick  a  lot  of  very  fine  early  potatoes. 

Mr.  Duncan  Fletcher  exhibited  at  a  previoui  meeting  a  spedea  of  onion,  named  by  blin  the 
mulciplying  sybo.  I'his  onion,  we  are  mronncd,  resemblcf  very  much  the  WcUh  onion,  Iwt  la 
more  tender.  The  seed  of  it,  when  town,  does  nnC  bulb  like  other  onions  but  each  onion  multi- 
piles  at  the  root  like  that  of  shive*,  and  the  shoots  being  separated  and  planted  out,  each  will 
produce  upwards  of  twenty.  A  premium  has  been  awarded  to  Mr.  Ftetcher  for  this  valuable 
production.   {Greenock  AJtyrtiKr,  June  23.) 

Weit  Renjreivshire  Horticultural  Sociefy.-— Juli^  90.  The  exhibition,  both  ^ 
competition  and  show  articles,  was  very  extensive ;  and  large  bouquets  of  flovera  -decorated  the 
hall  on  all  sidct.  The  prises  awarded  by  the  committee  chosoa  lo  determine  the  merit  of  the 
respective  articles  competed  for  were  as  follows:  — 

Roses:  1.  Mr.  Wm.  Knox,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Dixon,  Leven  Grove, ■  Dumbarton ;  2.  Mr.  Mai. 

Sim  Service,  sardener  to  John  Falrrie,  Esq. ;  a  Mr.  John  Bmthwick,  nursery  and  seedsman, 
nks :  1.  Mr.  Henry  Knox,  gardener  to  Jacob  Dixon.  Esq.,  Dumbarton ;  S.  Mr.  Arch.  Brown, 
gardener.  Park  ;  5.  Peter  MMnroy,  gardener  to  Mn.  M'lnroy,  Leven.  Cauliflower :  1.  Mr.  Chas. 
Miller,  gardener  to  James  Watt,  E*q.  ;  2.  Mr.  Wm.  Knox:  3.  Mr.  John  M*Niib,  gardener  to 
Lieut  .General  Darroch,  Gourock.  Melon  :  1.  Mr.  Adam  Mdroas,  gardener  to  Sir  Michael  Shaw 
Stewart.  Ardgowan  ;  2.  Mr.  Malcolm  Service. 

The  show  articles  were  arranged  by  the  committee,  according  to  their  re^ecUve  merit,  in  the 
following  order :  — 

Strawberries:  1.  Mr.  John  Sinclair,  gardener.  Wood :  S.  Mr. William  Knox  ;  3.  Mr.  Archtbald 
Brown.  Gooseberries,  three  of  a  sort :  1.  Mr.  Wm.  Knox  ;  a  Mr.  Henry  Knox :  3.  Mr.  John 
M'Nabi  CurranU :  1.  Mr.  Wm.  Knox  ;  £.  Mr.  Archibnld  Brown ;  3.  Mr.  Henry  Knox.  All  of 
which  were  very  large,  and  quite  ripe.  Tuniip :  1.  Mr.  John  M'Nab ;  2.  Mr.  ^dam  MelroM. 
Iris:  1.  Mr.  Malcolm  Service;  2.  Mr.  Henry  Knox.  Bouauet  of  Flowers :  1.  Mr.  Malcolm  Ser. 
vice ;  2.  Mr.  James  Cam|)bell,  gardener,  Gourock;  3.  Mr.  John  Borthwick. 

Besides  these,  there  were  many  others  contributed.  Mr.  Henry  Knox  exhibited  a  specimen  of 
that  much  admired  annual  Collfnsia  grandiflbra ;  two  lots  of  very  fine  seedling  pinks  by  Mr.  Mal- 
colm Service  and  Mr.  Henry  Knox.  A  lieautiful  seedling  carnation,  crimson  bixard,  was  exhibited 
by  Mr.  MakM>lm  Service,  named  •*  Service's  William  the  Fourth  ; "  a  lot  of  flnegeorginas,  several 
very  large  cabbages,  and  a  number  of  fine  Cape  stocks  were  also  exhibited  by  Mr.  Malcolm  Service. 
A  lot  of  excellent  spring-sown  lettuces,  by  Mr.  John  M'Nab;  who  also  exhibited  a  well  executed, 
fUll-length  figure  of  a  man  corajiosed  of  flowers ;  two  lots  of  very  fine  raspberries  were  contri. 
Inited  by  Mr.  Thomas  Grey,  Plantation,  and  Mr.  Charles  Miller:  with  numerous  other  vcgetablea 
and  dowen,  by  the  membon  generally.   {Greenock  Advertiser,  July  23L) 

STIRLINGSHIRE. 

Stirling  HorlictUtural  Society — Juljf  13.    Prizes  were  awarded  as  follows :  — 

ftauu'rji.  Ho&e^  i.  1.  MTh  K^nian  NIveiit  g.'^nlPiiiT  Ka  ■Ta:mi(*a  Stirling,  K^q.,  ufKr it ;  £.  Mr.  Julirt 
M»riiine^,  ganlcner  to  Robrrt  Itrurt-T  1'^].*  of  Kc^nnet^a  Mr.  Jh^.  Mncfarliineir  l^lirhng.  Chlika  : 
1.  Mjr.  Juhn  Maclnnes;  Mr.  John  <  iow,  ^Ardc^'tr  l«  Cntint  FLftbault, 'l\t]|ir4llAii  Cajiie;  'X  Mr» 
Jikhn  nin^lli-^  C(iu»eff»jiliiMd  SitTckf ,  Double  ;  1.  Mr.  James  Mnrf^rlaiir  ;  £  Mr,  Willi  am  Mmr, 
a7iiniti'<riirr  ta  Mr^.  t^lnaouhl  i  j^f  Comciv  Itaiik,  l^Uiki;  Mr.  ItrifwttKay^  Shiphaugh  ;  2.  Mr.  JuIid 
MUchf^H,  ganlcner  la  Wt11iiiin;i  Murr^iy,  li^.i  of  PalmAlse ;  X  Mr  Kiiiian  Siven.  ^weclwiEiiam, 
iJmuble:  T  Mr  Sinlsh  Niv^n  n  SL.  Mr.  John  Gfiwi  3.  Mr.  Wm.  La'tng.  gArdetier  to  Col.  SicripKm 
of  Plmii^  Single:  1.  Mr.  Hugh  l^JnrtilL  gnnlcner  tn  JartiJ?«  rRllander,  t-w],,  of  ('rjiigfiYrtti  \  'I.  Mr. 
Kln'van  Niifen;  il  Mr.  Wm,  Moir,  K«rdeiier  to  Mri^.  Eiiirtond  of  Cnmely  Hank-  Kdiiurkculiu : 
1,  Mr  Jt>hij  ChfUitie  ;  Mr.  Wm.  >Ioir,  *-  Fruit  Strn*bcrrU'«  :  I.  Hfr  Jul  in  Mjiriniii'*;  2.  Mr, 
Win..Si]m<'rE'iKe  ;  :l  Mr.  Hnirid  Trotter*  ganl^iK^^r  to  Jitini^  Jd'tirieiton,  of  Alrm.  Cht'trin  ; 
].  Mr.  .Ic^hii  Macinrni;  't  Mr.  W.  flevinerville?  ^  Mr.  WiUbi»  Gow,  gfcrilfner  (o  Juhn  Mmmv, 
F<Aq.,  of  ^V'eiiler  LirHandi.  ~  ru/jfln/-^  rrgH^fdV«fi.  <'AiiliflDwrr  :<  1.  Mr  John  Miirini|i'«;  2.  Mr. 
Gw^rfir  Mih]f,  gardener  to  Robert  Sttin,  Esq.*  of  KilK^frfe«,  X  Mr.  John  Gow*  Tmnijii.  \wl\mi  % 
K  Mr.  Jiiliii  MaiHones;  £.  Mr  Ge(jrj?r  Milne ^  3  Mr  Wm.  Scnnerrille,  gardener  Win.  billing, 
KM).,  of  KiiKfieiubvic,  rarruls.  Earlv  Hom  :  h  Mr  Hugh  Mocoll ;  S.  Mr  Wm.  M^ir^  a.  Mr,  John 
Mai:]iidci.  I^llucv:  J.  Mr,  Wm.  Moir:  £,  Mr.  Nuiiaii  l^ivcD:  ^  Mr  Hugh  M^CnlL  ijStirUttg 
ddoertiser,  July  1&) 

ABERDEENSHIRR 

Aberdeenshire  fforlicultural  Society, —  May  26.  The  following  was  the  order 
of  merit,  as  decided  by  the  Judges :  —  * 

Plants.  Grpen-house :  1.  A  package  of  various  plants,  particularly  the  dctus  speribaa.  Aaidea 
Indica  &lba,  Mesembryinthemum  inclikdens  and  spectibile,  Bldtaa  Avaciuthina,  Gort&rt'a  Pa?hiite, 
E'pacris  grandiflbra,  Sp&rtium  lineitre,  Melaleikca  spl^ndens,  four  l6lcas,and  six  new  Geraniuma, 
Mr.  William  Frazer,  nurseryman,  Ferryhill ;  S.  A  collection  in  full  flower,  particularly  the  Stre. 
lits/a  rei^nse,  Mr.  William  Anderson,  gardener  to  D.  Young.  Esq.,  of  Cornhill :  3L  A  collectloo» 
many  of  them  new  and  rare,  amongst  which  were  the  Luplnus  polyph^llus,  Girum  coccioeum 
n^us,  Calceolkria  arachnSidea,  C.  connkta,  C.  floribCinda,  C.  filanuginea,  Littaei^a  gemini8bra» 
Isopbgon  anemonif  blius,  Lechena^ltia  formbsa,  Corrss'^a  specibsa,  Pultense^acAndida,BFBchins^ma 
latif  olia.  and  CypripMium  arietlnum,  Mr.  W.  Davidson,  ^n  Pelargoniums  *  L  Mr.  W.  Davidson. 
Jun. ;  8.  Mr.  James  Walker,  nurseryman  ;  3.  Mr.  Wm.  Gallow,  gardener  to  Sir  M.  Bruce,  Bart  — 
Flowers.  Tulips :  1.  Alexander  Bell,  Esq ,  Crown  Street ;  S.  Mr.  D.  Taylor,  gardener  to  Wm. 
Annand,  Esq.,  of  Belmont ;  3.  Alexander  Bell,  Esq.,  Crown  Street  Anemones  (only  one  parcel 
ofl^red  for  competition),  AI.  Bell.  Esq.  Stocks :  1,  and  8.  Mr.  Jamet  Forbes,  merchant;  a  Capt 
Anderson,  Skene  Square.  Wallflowers,  Captain  Anderson.  — fVnit.  Strawberries :  1.  Roseberry. 
Mr.  Thos.  Hilne,  nurseryman,  Sunnyslde ;  2,  and  a  Keen's  Seedling,  Mr.  G.  Cardno,  gardener  to 
O.  Hogarth,  Esa,  Woodhill. 

An  extra.medal  waa  awarded  to  Mr.  Robert  Davidson  of  Elmfield,  for  a  basket  of  very  fine 

E-apes,  in  full  perfection.  He  had  ripe  grapes  a  mouth  aga  The  Judges  awarded  the  Sodetr*a 
rge  silver  medal  to  Alexander  Bell,  £sq.,  for  his  tulips,  they  being  deemed  the  best  artkiea 
at  the  Show.  The  Society's  small  silver  medals  were  awarded  to  all  the  other  lint  articles ;  there 
were  no  second  or  third  prises  given  upon  this  occasion.  —  J.  J.  M. 

Jwie  22.  The  Tliird  CompetiUon  took  place  in  the  New  Inn,  when  mcdaU 
and  premiums  were  awarded  as  follows :  « 
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Fhwen.  Rannnculuiei :  1.  Captoin  ajne;  SL  Mr.  Wm.  Dayidion,  jun.  Ancoumei,  Doable ; 
1.  Mr.  Thomas  MUne :  2.  Mr.  Wm.  Smith,  sardener  to  James  Hadden,  Faq.,  Grandholm  CotUse. 
Hnkf,  Mr.  Thomaa  Milne.  Irisen :  1.  and 8.  Alexander  Bell,  Ym,'- Fruit.  Grapes  :  T.  andS. 
Black  Hamburgh.  Mr.  William  Anderson,  gardener  to  D.  Young,  t«q..of  Comhill.  Chcrriei :  1. 
May  Duke,  Mr.  John  Wood,  gardener  to  Sir  R  D.  H.  Hphinatone;  2.  May  Duke,  Mr.  William 
Barron,  gardener  to  Colonel  Campbell  or  Black-hall ;  a  May  Duke,  Mr.  John  Wood.  —  Ctdinary 
VrgrtabU*.  Cauliflowers :  1.  Mr.  David  Taylor,  gardener  to  W.  Annand,  Esq.,  Behnont ;  S.  Mr, 
David  Gairns,  gardener  to  J.  Mitchell  NichoLum,  Esq.,  of  Gleiibervie  Potatoes.  Kidney  (grown 
in  the  open  ground) :  1.  Mr.  Robert  Davidson,  Elmfield :  2.  Mr.  Hiomas  Milne,  in  consequence  of 
Mr.  William  Lawson,  gardener  to  Major  Fisher,  Devanba,  and  Mr.  George  Hardie,  gardener  to 
Sir  Robert  Burnett,  Crathes,  not  being  present  to  answer  Questions  by  the  Judges.  Both  their 
Iiotatoea  were  better  than  Mr.  Milne's.  Melon  :  1.  Golden  Rock,  Mr.  William  Wales,  gardener 
to  Colonel  Duif,  Fetteresso ;  8.  Reeve's  Rock  Cantaloup,  Mr.  Peter  Archibald,  gardener  to  W. 
Moir,  Esq.,  of  Park.  Cucumbers:  L  Wbite  Turkey,  Mr.  David  Gaims;  8L  HaUey'sLong  Greeu, 
Mr.  John  Davidson,  gardener  to  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Kennedy,  Dunottar. 
\  Bxtrm-Prixts.  1.  A  splendid  bouquet,  contidning,  among  other  things,  i;,up\niu  polyph^llitt^ 
Jifimulus  mosch^us,  M.  Ihteus  var.  rivulkris,  f^erbena  pulch^Ua,  V.  MelLidrtt,  new  Geranium* 
and  Calceolarias,  Mr.  William  Davidson,  Jun. ;  2.  Six  new  Ranunculuses,  Imported  last  autumn 
Atom  Rome  :  two  of  them  were  uncommonly  Urge,  and  the  whole  were  beautiAiI. 

The  best  Ranunculuses,  Anemones,  and  Peas,  and  the  second  best  Cucumbers,  were  brought  for- 
ward by  Mr.  Wm.  Jack,  gardener  to  J.  Cruickshank,  Em\.,  of  Langley  Park,  but  a  little  too  late  to 
enjoy  the  benefit  of  competition.  Owing  to  the  late  verv  unfavourable  weather,  there  was  rather 
a  paucity  of  flowers,  and  there  was  only  one  specimen  or  strawberries  (the  Rose),  which  was  sent 
from  the  garden  of  Mr.  Alexander  Aitken,  Upper  Strawberry  Bank ;  there  were  also  offbred  for 
competition,  other  three  specimens  of  peas,  viz.  Arom  Mr.'Dunran  Cadenhead,  Strawberry  Bank ; 
(torn  the  garden  at  Aboyiie  Castle ;  and  fVom  the  garden  at  Murtle ;  but  the  judges  did  not  think 
any  of  them  worthy  of  being  placed  on  the  prise  table.  A  mushroom,  rather  uncommon  in  thia 
quartet^  and  somewhat  curious,  was  sent  from  the  garden  at  Murtle ;  it  Is  produced  from  the 
mushroom-stone,  a  specimen  of  which  was  handed  to  the  Society.  The  Society's  large  silver  me. 
dal  was  awarded  to  Mr.|Thoma8  Milne,  for  his  productions  at  this  competition,  and  small  medals  to 
the  persons  having  the  other  first  articlesi  Garden  Duff,  Esq.,  of  Hatton,  and  WlUIam  M*Coiiible» 
Esq.,  of  Easter  Skene^ere  elected  members  of  the  Society.   (AberdeeH  Joumal,  June  30.) 

Julj/  14.  The  Fourth  Competition  took  place  in  the  New  Inn,  wlien  medals 
and  prethiums  were  awarded  to  the  foliowii^  competitors :  — 

Mr.  John  Davidson,  gardener,  Dunottar,  medal  for  first  Pinks,  first  Cherries  (the  May  Duke), 
third  Pinks,  third  Melon  (Pinky  House,  green.fleshed),  third  Strawberries  (Keen's  Seedlings), 
third  preserved  Apples  (Golden  Reinettes  and  Nonpareils).  Mr.  William  Smith,  gardener  to  Jamea 
Hadden,  Esq.,  Grandholm  Cottage,  the  small  medal,  for  first  red,  white,  and  black  Currants,  fint 
and  second  preserved  Apoles  (the  Oaken  Pine).  Small  medals  were  also  awarded  to  Mr.  Alexan. 
der  Malcolm,  gardener,  Uamside,  for  the  first  and  second  seedling  Carnations,  second  and  third' 
Gooseberries  (the  White  Bear  and  the  Early  Yellow),  and  second  Strawberries  (own  Aberdeen 
Seedling).  To  Mr.  David  Tkytor,  gardener  to  Will'uun  Annand,  Esq.,  Belmont,  for  six  seedling 
Finks,  and  second  Cauliflower.  To  Mr.  David  Gaims,  gardener  to  J.  M.  Nicholson,  Esq.,  Glen, 
bervie,  for  the  first  and  second  seedling  Double  Roses  (the  first  flowers),  and  the  third  best  six 
IriseSw  To  Mr.  James  Cruickshank,  gardener.  Cotton,  for  the  first  twelve  Stage  CamatiousL  To 
Alexander  Bell,  EM.,  for  the  best  six  Irises.  To  Mr.  James  Alexander,  gardener  to  John 
Tborfoum,  Esq.,  of  Murtle,  for  the  best  twelve  Double  Roses.  To  Mr.  Robert  Burnett,  gardener 
to  George  Forbes,  Esq..  Springhiil,  for  the  best  melon  (the  Netted  Green-flesh).  To  Peter 
Cheyne,  Esa,  Loch  Head,  for  the  best  Gooseberries  (the  Phoenix),  and  the  third  best  Double 
Ro«es.  To  Mr.  William  Lawson,  gardener  to  Basil  Fisher,  Esq.,  Devanha,  for  the  best  three 
heads  of  Cauliflower.  To  Mr.  Duncan  Cadenhcad,  Strawberry  Bank,  for  the  b«t  Strawberries, 
(the  Rose).  To  Mr.  William  Davidson,  Jun.,  an  extra-mcdal  for  six  beauUAil  Double  Georgbau. 
Mr.  X>aridsoif  had  also  the  second  best  six  Irises. 

The  other  successfiil  competitors  were :  Mr.  P.  Archibald,  gardener  to  W.  Moir,  Esq.,  of  Park, 
the  second  Melon  (the  Windsor  Prize),  the  second  Cherries  ( the  Whiteheart),  and  the  second 
red.  white,  and  black  Currants.  Mr.  Thomas  Milne,  Sunnyside,  the  second  best  Stage  Carnation* 
and  Pinks.  Mr.  William  Fraser.  Ferryhill,  the  second  best  Double  Roses.  Mr.  D.  Smith,  gar. 
deneirto  the  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Aboyne.  Aboyne  Castle,  the  third  red,  white,  and  Uack 
Currants.  Mr.  George  Johnston,  gardener  to  the  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen,  Haddo 
House,  Uie  third  best  Cherries  (the  May  Duke).   Mr.  J.  I.  Massie,  the  fourth  best  six  Irises. 

The  London  Horticultural  Society's  large  silver  medal  was  delivered  to  Mr.  D.  Gairns,  gar. 
deoer  to  James  Mitchell  Nicholson,  Esq.,  of  Gienbervie,  he  being  the  most  successful  competitor 
at  this  Society  during  the  season  18291 

Mr.  Adams,  schoolmaster  at  Banchory,  sent  a  basket  of  seedling  Irises  for  the  extra-prize,  hut 
omitted  to  give  any  open  detailed  account  of  them  ;  they  not  being  of  the  very  flrst  quality  were' 
laid  aside.  It,  however,  came  afterwards  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Meeting  that  they  wei«  seed. 
Hnirs,  and  the  thanks  of  the  Society  were  in  consequence  voted  to  Mr.  Adams. 

The  tiOjles  were  deoorated  with  ar  superb  basket  of  flowers,  brought  by  Mr.  W.  Anderson,  gar. 
dener  to  D.  Young,  Esq.,  of  CorohiU.  This  collection  consisted  of  the  A<Ad&  dectSrrens,  CobaV 
sc&ndens,  Passiflbra  c»r<kleo.racembsa,  C&ctusfpecKwa,  Gladiolus  cardinklis,  Afimulus  mosch^us. 
Calceolaria  jntegrtfblia,  Phtsalis  peruviana  (an  excellent  fluit),  and  about  forty  others,  including 
the  5Yrophytum  asp^rrimum.  a  plant  well  deserving  the  attention  of  the  agrteulturist,  Ac  ftc. 
Mr.  Walker  also  had  a  splendid  basket  of  Irises,  Ranuhculuses,'and  Anemones  j  and  Mr.  William 
Davidson,  Jun.  bad  several  new  flowers  in  pots.  {Aberdeen  Journal,  July  21.) 


Art.  X,  Obituary. 


\  Died  at  Harlow,  Essex,  on  the  25th  of  July,  in  the  eighteenth  year  of 
his  age,  IVil/iam,  Mcst  ton  of  Daniel  French,  who  has  ^n  many  years 
gardener  to  W.  H.  Dobson,  Esq.,  of  the  sanie  place.   This  amiable  and 
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{)roiiU8ing  young  man  met  his  death  in  a  very  melancholy  manner : — He  had 
ong  been  upon  terms  of  intimate  friendship  with  a  neighbouring  youth,  eldest 
son  of  Mr.  Winch,  a  respectable  master-bricklayer ;  and  on  the  evening  pre- 
ceding the  fatal  event,  Winch,  having  been  employed  in  taking  up  a  copper, 
and  being  obliged  to  go  out  with  his  father's  cart  on  business  before  he  bad 
time  to  clean  himself,  proposed  to  young  French,  who  had  accompanied  him 
for  a  ride,  after  he  came  from  work,  to  go  to  the  river  to  bathe  on  the  fol- 
lowing morning.  Accordingly,  after  breakfast,  the  other  children  bein^  gone 
•  to  the  national  school,  French  held  a  very  interesting  conversation  with  his 
fether  for  a  considerable  time,  and  then  left  the  house,  without  saying  where 
"be  was  going,  his  father  going  up  stairs  to  dress  himself  at  the  same  time. 
The  sul^ect  of  this  memoir  and  his  ftiend  went  together  to  a  bathing-place» 
three  miles  off,  below  Latton  mill,  where,  it  appears,  they  met  with  a  dis* 
agreeable  party,  in  consequence  of  which  they  left  the  place,  and  went  about 
two  miles  higher  up,  to  Harlow  marsh,  where,  ignorant  of  its  depth,  they 
selected  as  the  most  private  spot  that  which  afterwards  proved  so  fatal. 
The  river  at  this  place  flows  over  spongy  ground,  and  forms  a  hole  of  an 
oval  shape,  15  ft.  deep.  Plunging  in  at  once,  it  is  supposed  that  Winch 
lost  his  ground,  and  that  French,  who  could  swim,  making  to  his  assist- 
ance, caught  fast  hold  of  him,  and  both  went  down  tether,  most  pro- 
bably never  rising  again,  as  French  was  found  with  A^ch  fiiftt  clii^g 
to  him.  Thus  died  Siis  amiable  and  respected  youth,  in  the  act  of  attempt- 
ing to  save  the  life  of  his  friend.  He  nad  been  nearly  five  years  at  the 
nursery  of  Messrs.  Rivers,  highly  respectable  nurserymen  of  Sawbridge- 
worth,  Herts ;  and  was  lately  removed  and  placed  under  Mr.  Terrence,  gar- 
dener and  steward  to  Selwin,  Esq.,  of  Down  Hall,  Essex.    He  was 

strictly  honest ;  and  so  prudent  that  any  thing  mifht  be  confided  to  him. 
His  temperance  and  industry  were  remarkable ;  and  his  fiiigality  was  such, 
that  he  would  not  lay  out  a  penny  for  any  thing  that  was  not  necessary. 
His  quietness  and  orderiy  habits  are  borne  testimony  to  by  his  late  worthy 
employer ;  the  constant  neatness  and  cleanliness  of  his  person  and  dress 
won  the  admiration  of  the  neighbourhood ;  and  so  morel  was  his  conduct, 
that  an  obscene  word  was  never  known  to  escape  his  lips.  His  counte* 
nance  bore  the  stamp  of  manly  innocence,  and  his  look  and  gait  indicated 
study.  He  was  rapidly  improving  in  his  profession,  and  pursuing  the 
course  which  his  father  haci  always  endeavoured  to  impress  upon  him. 
That  father,  therefore,  saw  and  indulged  the  pleasing  hope  of  nis  8on*s 
future  advancement  in  life ;  but  the  flower  is  cut  off  in  the  bud :  and  were 
it  not  for  the  consoling  reflection  that  his  short  life  on  earth  was  well 
spent,  and  that  he  is  thus  early  removed  to  a  brighter  region,  where  sorrow 
is  known  no  more,  his  afflicted  parents  would  be  inconsolable.  Such  is  the 
brief  outline  of  the  character  ot  tlus  humble  gardener  lad,  of  whom  it  may 
be  said,  not  only  to  the  young  gardener,  but  to  the  general  reader,  Go  thou 
and  do  likewise."  —  «7.  jS^.   Harlow^  Augtut  30. 

Mr,  Rigfy  a  fiurseryman  at  York,  ivUk  his  whole  famify,  consisting  of 
Ann  Ghithne  Rige,  the  eldest  daughter,  in  her  20th  year ;  Thomas  Gar- 
wood Rigg>  the  3dest  son,  aged  18 ;  John  Riffi,  the  second  son,  aged  16 ; 
Eliza  Rigg,  the  second  daughter,  in  &er  I6m  year;  James  Smi&  Rigg» 
aged  7 ;  and  Charles  Rigg,  aged  6 ;  with  Biliss  Grace  Robinson,  of  Ayton, 
near  Scarborough,  about  18,  who  was  on  a  visit  at  Mr.  Rigg's,  all  perished 
in  the  Ouse,  while  sailing  down  that  river,  in  a  small  boat,  on  the  19th  of 
August  last.  The  verdict  of  a  coroner's  jury  was :  —  "  We  find  that  the 
deceased  were  all  accidentally  drowned,  and  lay  a  deodand  of  21/.  on  the 
vessel,"  (Times.) 
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Art.  I.  Notes  and  ReJketUms  made  during  a  Tour  through  Part 
of  France  and  Germany^  in  the  Autumn  of  the  Year  1828.  By 
die  Conductor. 

{CoHthtued from  p%  531.) 

The  Gardens  of  the  Liucembourg  resemble  in  general  char^cte): 
those  of  the  Tuilleries ;  but  near  the  palace  tney  are,  perhaps, 
more  ornamented  with  statues,,  and  with  basins  of  water.  A 
defect  which  strikes  a  stranger,  at  first  sight,  is,  the  ascent 
from  the  platform  in  front  ofthe  palace  to  the  central  avenue. 
This  ascent  is  much  too  near  for  dignity  of  effect.  Had  it  been 
cotisiderably  greater  it  would  have  nad  a  character  of  its  own, 
and  might  have  proved  a  feature  of  mterest  t  as  it  is,  it  militates 
against  the  idea  of  'freedom  of  choice  as  to  situation,  or  of 
liberty  to  extend  operations  on  every  side;  and,  consequently, 
against  general  grandeur  of  expression.  The  avenue  is  long 
and  flat,  and  its  termination  is  bad,  —  a  common-place  observ- 
atory tower  in  the  horizon,  backed  by  the  sky.  Notwith- 
standing these  disadvantages,  the  groves,  or  bosquets  as  they 
are  called,  are  good  of  their  kind,  and  constitutegreat  luxuries 
in  the  midst  of  a  crowded  populous  city.  Trees,  indeed, 
never  come  amiss,  provided  they  are  healthy,  and  they  redeem 
.in  France,  as  in  England,  many  of  the  deformities  of^ artificial 
landscape.  To  sit  down  in  the  interior  of  one  of  these  groves ; 
.to  look  through  the  multitude  of  trunks  of  trees,  which  inter- 
'vene  between  the  eye  and  the  distant  crowds  in  the  open  parts 
Vol.  VI.  —  No.  29.         x  t   •        -  .  .  .  *  • 
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of  the  garden ;  and  to  hear,  at  the  same  time,  the  faint  mur- 
murs of  the  thousands  of  human  voices,  occupied,  we  may 
suppose,  with  as  many  different  topics,  constitute  to  us  the 
greatest  enjoyment  afforded  by  these  gardens. 

The  Garden  of  the  Palais  Boyal^  once  called  the  Garden  of 
the  Revolution*,  deserves  to  be  mentioned  for  the  beautiful 
verdure  of  the  turf,  maintained  by  nightly  waterings  during  the 
summer  season.  We  were  very  curious  to  ascertain,  if  pos- 
sible, what  species  of  grass  succeeded  so  well  with  this  treat- 
ment ;  because  a  grassy  surface  similarly  treated  at  Caserta^ 
near  Naples,  was,  when  we  saw  it  in  1819,  comparatively 
coarse  and  tufly.  We  could  not  determine  this  exactly,  but 
we  think  the  species  were  chiefly  Z^olium  perenne,  and  Poa 
triviklis  and  ^nnua. 

Nothing  could  be  easier  than  to  cover  the  whole  of  this 
garden,  from  colonnade  to  colonnade,  with  a  glass  roof,  which 
might  be  opened  and  shut  instantaneously  by  machinery,  on 
the  principle  which  we  have  elsewhere  suggested.  (JEn^.  of 
GardLy  §  1610.  and  6179.)  The  soil  and  the  atmosphere 
within  might  be  heated  by  hot  water,  or  by  steam ;  and  the 
area  laid  out  as  a  Sicilian,  Andalusian,  or  tropical  garden. 
Orange  trees  planted  in  the  ground  would,  so  treated,  thrive 
as  well  here  as  they  do  at  Auteuil,  at  the  villa  of  M.  Ter- 
neaux ;  and  palms  as  well  as  they  do  in  tlie  south  of  Spain. 
Before  this  plan  is  pronounced  to  be  either  difficult,  ex<- 
pensive,  or  unpracticable,  we  must  request  the  reader  to 
examine  what  we  have  written  on  the  subject  of  hot-houses. 
He  will  find  that  by  having  thfe  glass  roof  in  small  copper  or 
iron  sashes,  j^lazed  with  small  panes,  and  balanced  on  pivot% 
the  whole  of  the  sashes  might,  by  a  sympathetic  movement, 
be  opened  to  the  perpendicular  to  admit  a  shower  of  rain,  or 
to  any  smaller  angle,  to  admit  air,  or  the  direct  rays  of  the 
sun,  with  as  much  ease  as  common  Venetian  windows-blinds. 
The  sun-ounding  sides  of  this  garden  beins  already  erected 
would  considerably  lessen  the  expense,  which,  independently 
of  the  gardening  required,  would  be  little  more  than  that  of 
the  rooi  and  of  some  scores  of  cast-iron  columns,  varying  in 
height  from  those  of  the  surrounding  colonnade,  to  the  eleva- 
tion deemed  requisite  for  the  central  pai't  of  the  garden;  say, 
100  fl.  These  columns  need  not  contain  much  metal,  and 
may  be  cased  in  a  fraAie  of  wire-work,  to  be  covered  with 

•  Les  Pr^'ug^  d^truits.  Par  J.  M.  I^uinio,  Membre  de  la  Convention 
l^tionale  de  France,  et  Citoyen  du  Globe.  A  Paris ;  ches  Desenne  et 
Bebray,  Libraires^  au  Jard&n  de.la  RevohUion^  ci-devant  le  Palais  Hoyal. 
1792.  This  work,  we  understand,  is  in  the  course  of  translation,  for  a 
newly  projected  Ubranf  of  UteftU  Knowledge. 


Garden  of  the  Palais  Royal. 


climbers,  as  in  the  botanic  conservatory  at  Syori.*  We  will 
not  indulge  in  imagining  what  might  be  done  in  laying  out 
and  planting  the  garden,  thus  enclosed ;  which,  when  finished, 
we  would,  of  course,  have  open  to  all  the  world,  as  the  Palais 
Royal  is  at  present.  It  should  be  properly  lighted  with  gas, 
enlivened  by  fountains,  and  peopled  with  exotic  birds  and 
insects,  kept  from  escape  (when  the  windows  were  opened)  by 
wire  netting  thrown  over  the  roc^  and  by  double  doors  at  the 
different  entrances.  On  the  occasion  of  great  national  fdtes, 
bands  of  music  might  be  introduced;  and  at  all  times  there 
might  be  demonstrators  of  botany  and  natural  history,  serving 
also  as  curators  to  answer  scientifically  the  enquiries  of  the 
curious.  Every  plant  and  tree  might  have  its  name  and 
other  particulars  affixed,  as  in  the  garden  of  the  Horticultural 
Society.  The  shops  in  the  Palais  Royal  would  remain,  and 
business  would  be  transacted  in  them  as  at  present  All  the 
difference  would  be  that  the  temperature  would  be  milder. 
The  birds  and  insects  would  shun  the  crowd  in  the  colonnade^ 
and  keep  to  the  centre  of  the  garden,  as  being  the  part  the 
most  umbrageous  and  retired. 

*  The  present  head  of  the  French  government  being,  as  a  pri- 
vate individual,  immensely  rich,  he  might  form  sucn  a  gaitlen 
and  present  it  to  the  people,  on  whom  it  certainly  would  not 
be  lost.  We  should  be  proud  to  assist  (gratis  of  course)  in 
forming  the  plan.  The  time  is  not  yet  come  for  the  people  to 
form  such  a  garden  for  themselves :  but,  as  exotic  scenes  d[ 
this  kind  must  in  all  countries,  by  all  people  who  have  en« 
joyed  them,  be  felt  as  a  great  luxury;  and  as  whatever  is 
ardently  desired  by  a  whole  people  is  certain  of  being  ob- 
tained ;  such  gardens  will,  we  have  no  doubt,  be  eventually 
found  in  all  the  great  cities  in  the  world.    We  have  seen  die 


nothing  to  what  may  now  be  done,  but  still  something,  rela^ 
tively  to  the  times  in  which  they  were  produced.  Tropical 
gardens  will  be  formed  in  the  capitals  of  the  kingdoms  of  the 
temperate  and  frigid  zones;  and  temperate  and  frigid  gardens 
in  the  torrid  zone.  New  and  easy  methods  of  abstracting  heat 
from  air,  water,  and  earth  will,  by  and  by,  render  it  as  easy  to 
produce  the  latter,  as  it  is  now  to  construct  the  former.  The 
idea,  at  least,  is  in  perfect  accordance  with  the  progress  of 
improvement;  which  consists,  first,  in  creating  enjoyments  of 

*  A  plan  and  desmptioo  of  the  above  conservatory  will,  we  hope,  so^a 
appear  in  this  Magazine,  with  the  approbation  of  His  Excellency  the  Duke 
of  Northumberland;,  and  the  same  plan,  including  all  the  details  of  the 
stove  apparatus,  will  also  appear  on  a  large  scale  in  an  early  Part  of  lUtu^ 
h'Oihru^  LrnidMope'Oardefttng  and  Gofden  Architecture, 
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dilferent  kinds  in  difFerent  countries,  according  ta  the  rude 
materials  afforded  in  them  by  nature ;  and  next  in  equalising 
enjoyments,  by  bringing  those  of  different  countries  to  bear  on. 
the  indigenous  enjoyments  of  any  one  and  of  every  country.. 
The  progress  which  has  been  made  towards  this  result  is 
greater  than  may  at  first  sight  appear.  In  two  or  three  spots 
On  the  globe,  industry  has  obtained  the  richest  fruits  from 
crabs,  sloes,  and  other  wildings ;  and  these  have  been  distri- 
buted wherever  man  is  civilised.  The  most  useful  grains 
and  edible  roots  may  be  said  to  be  in  universal  cultivation* 
The  orange  and  the  pine-apple  are  eaten  in  every  capital  in 
the  world ;  wine,  ice,  sugar,  tea,  and  coffee  are  also  commoD 
every  where.  The  enlightened  application  of  the  power  of 
steam  will  in  a  very  few  years  equalise,  all  over  the  globe, 
every  human  enjoyment  which  is  portable ;  and  man  will  then 
visit  man  in  every  clime,  with  greater  ease  and  comfort  than, 
a  century  ago,  he  could  have  taken  a  journey  of  fifty  miles  in 
the  most  civilised  country  in  Europe.  The  tendency  of  every' 
thing  in  human  affairs  is  to  advance,  and,  in  advancing,  to 
approach  nearer  and  nearer  to  a  level.  This  level  will  nevec 
be  attained ;  because,  like  still  water,  it  would  be  inconsistent 
with  that  motion  and  progress  which  belong  to  the  consti** 
tution  of  human  society ;  but,  nevertheless,  it  is  nature's  benu 
idicd.  All  possible  enjoyments  will  never  be  common  to  all ; 
but  to  all  they  will  be  open,  according  to  their  different  capa^ 
cities  for  attaining  them» 

The  Boulevards^  outer  and  inner,  as  public  promenades^ 
may  be  included  under  our  present  division  of  the  subject* 
They  act  to  a  great  city  like  breathing  zones  (Vol.  V.  p.  686.X 
and,  as  promenades,  are  great  sources  of  enjoyment*  The 
trees  consist  almost  entirely  of  the  small*leaved  elm :  a  great 
many  of  them  were,  during  the  July  Revoluticm,  cut  down; 
and,  we  doubt  not,  others  will  be  planted  in  their  stead 
about  the  time  when  this  Magazine  reaches  Paris. 

We  cannot  help  earnestly  wishing  that  they  may  be 
planted  in  a  manner  suitable  to  the  progress  of  the  age ;  and 
that,  instead  of  monotonous  lines  of  elms,  there  may  be  a 
representative  system  of  all  the  vigorous-growing  timber 
trees  which  would  flourish  in  the  open  air  in  the  latitude  of 
Paris.  On  looking  over  the  "  Diagram  for  the  Composition 
'of  Arboretums  in  Lines  .along  the  Margins  of  Walks,"  in  our 
Illustrations  of  Landscape -Gardenings  Part  1.  Plate  2.,  we  find 
that  the  number  of  these,  exclusively  of  the  pine  and  fir  tribes 
.  (which  tribes  we  do  not  think  would  find,  under  the  streets  df 
.Paris,  a  suitable  medium  for  their  surface-growing  and  wide- 
spreading  roots),  amounts  to  nearly  300  species  and  va^i^tiie^. 


the  Anilevaris,  54-;$ 

iX  Messrs.  Loddiges's  specimens  of  all  of  diese  we  havie  lately 
liad  portraits  taken  for  ourtorthcoming  Arboretum  Britdnnicumt 
none  of  them  are  under  15  ft.  high,  and  few  of  them  above 
30  ft. ;  the  ultimate  heights  they  will  attain  are  from  SO  ft.  to 
']  00.  If  Messrs.  Loddiges  would,  part  with  these  trees,  they 
would  be  exactly,  both  as  species  and  individuals,  what  would 
suit  the  Boulevai^s.  We  would  plant  three  of  each  species 
adjoining  each  other ;  and  we  would  place  a  label  on  one  of 
ihem,  with  its  name,  native  country,  year  of  planting,  and  the 
other  usual  scientific  and  popular  particulars.  The  general 
forms  of  these  trees  at  all  seasons;  their  ramifications  and 
«pray  in  winter ;  their  budding,  and  the  different  tints  of  their 
foliage  in  spring;  their  different  shades  of  green  during 
^uini)ier;  and  their  powerfiilly  marked  autumnal  hues,  would 
delight  the  Parisians  and  spread  a  general  taste  throughout 
France  for  exotic  trees.  There  are  about  1 50  hardy  climbers, 
exclusively  of  climbing  roses,  which  might  run  up  the  stems  of 
the  more  hardy  species ;  and  all  those  trees  whose  autumnal 
•tints  were  not  conspicuously  beautiful,  might  be  enlivened  by 
the  deep  purple  red  of  the  Ampel6psis  quinquef&lia,  or  the 
claret  grape. 

The  success  of  trees  planted  in  such  a  situation  as  that  of 
the  Boulevards,  the  species  being  properly  chosen,  depiends 
almost  entirely  on  the  quality  of  the  soil,  its  quantity,  distri- 
bution as  to  depth  and  to  the  supply  of  moisture,  and  more 
especially  on  guarding  against  the  evils  of  superincumbent 
pressure.  The  last  point  is  by  far  the  most  difiicult  to  manage. 
The  pressure  under  the  carriage  pavement  we  shall  not  attempt 
to  g^t  rid  of ;  because,  if  the  pressure  on  the  footway  be  pro- 
perly provided  against,  a  stratum  under  it  of  proper  soil, 
5  or  4  ft.  in  depth,  will  insure  the  vigorous  growth  of  the 
trees  till  they  attain  a  mature  size,  and  strength  ^ufficient  to 
force  their  roots  into  the  surrounding  strata.  The  modes  of 
lessening  the  superincumbent  pressure  on  the  soil  under  the 
footway  are  three :  —  First,  by  vaulting ;  filling  the  vaults  with 
the  proper  soil,  preserving  veitical  and  lateral  communications 
for  the.  introduction  of  water  from  the  gutter  between  the  path^ 
way  and  the  roadway,  and  forming  a  footpath  of  gravel,  or 
other  suitable  material,  over  the  vaults.  Secondly,  by  building 
up  piers  from  the  bottom  of  the  stratum  of  prepared  soil  to 
the  surface,  and  on  these  piers  resting  flag-stones  to  form  the 
footpath ;  provision  for  the  entrance  of  water  being  made  a6 
Jbefore,  along  the  side  next  the  roadway.  Thirdly,  by  mixing 
the  preparea  soil  with  chips  of  wood  and  fragments  of  com- 
pressed manure,  which  will  decay  and  leave  interstices  for  the 
roots ;  and  with  gravel  and  ^the  rubbish  of  o^^  buildings,^  in. 
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Tertical  or  oblique  strata,  which  will  keep  the  soil  open  for 
the  free  reception  of  water,  and  thus  assist  the  roots  in  pene- 
trating  the  soil,  in  this  case  unavoidably  more  compressed  than 
in  the  two  others.  Over  this  last  preparation  the  footway  may 
be  formed  of  flag-stones,  causewayed,  or  laid  with  gravel  or 
any  other  suitable  material.  When  the  roots  of  trees  must 
miavoidably  depend  for  their  nourishment  on  a  prepared 
stratum,  laid  under  a  Macadamised  or  causewayed  street,  the 
last  mode  of  preparation  is  the  most  suitable  for  general  adop^ 
tion ;  and,  indeed,  it  is  that  which  will  answer  perfectly  well 
for  footways  unless  in  extraordinary  cases. 

JXe  Champs  Elysees,  and  the  Parisian  GuingueUes  or  Tea- 
Gardens*  Having  paid  little  attention  to  these  public  pro- 
menades and  places  of  amusement  ourselves,  we  prefer  giving 
what  has  been  furnished  to  us  by  a  coadjutor  who  has  lived  in 
.Paris  several  years,  and  has  seen  them  at  various  seasons* 

jHie  Champs  Elysies  is  rather  a  wood,  than  either  gardens 
or  fields,  as  its  name  might  seem  to  import;  and  it  partakes 
of  the  mingled  characteristics  of  our  Hyde  Park  and  Ken* 
sington  Gardens.  It  is  invaluable  to  the  Parisians,  not  only 
as  a£Pording  scope  for  walking  and  riding,  but  also  as  being 
a  general  place  of  public  resort  Uke  the  Boulevards,  where 
the  people  can  enjoy  the  gaiety  of  the  scene  around  them,  or 
amuse  themselves  by  chatting  with  their  friends,  while  sitting 
on  movable  wooden  chairs,  which  they  hire  for  about  a  hal& 
penny  each.  It  is  reckoned  fashionable  to  employ  as  many  of 
these  chairs  as  possible ;  and  it  is  curious  to  observe  the  inge- 
nuity with  which  a  Parisian  dandy  contrives  to  occupy  four  or 
live*  He  sits  upon  one,  rests  his  feet  upon  another,  his  hat  is 
placed  upon  a  third,  and  his  two  arms  are  supported  by  the 
fourth  and  fiflh.  Of  course  a  sous  is  paid  for  each  chair;  and 
the  gentility  of  a  Parisian  beau  may  thus  be  established  for 
the  trifling  sum  of  twopence  English,  which  is  about  the  dif- 
ference of  the  price  between  the  accommodation  which  he 
does  and  that  which  he  does  not  want  Ridiculous  as  this 
may  seem,  it  is  but  an  example,  on  a  small  scale,  of  the  feelings  ■ 
created  by  the  present  state  of  society ;  for  the  chief  distinction 
between  a  very  rich  man  and  one  in  moderate  circumstances 
is,  that  the  former  has  it  in  his  power  to  purchase  useless 
luxuries,  while  the  latter  is  obliged  to  confine  himself  to  such 
things  as  he  really  wants.  The  graver  portion  of  the  male 
loungers  in  the  Champs  Elysies  read  the  newspapers,  which 
are  supplied  at  the  moderate  charge  of  a  sous  each,  by  per- 
sons stationed  there  for  that  purpose;  and  the  ladies  seat 
themselves  in  little  groups,  criticising  the  dress  of  the  passers 
by^  or  listening  to  their  attrading  beaux.    Taken  altogether, 


the  Champs  Elysies.^ 
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the  scene  is  uncommonly  lively  and  brilliant :  the  ladies  sitting 
under  the  trees  are  generally  gaily  dressed,  with  all  those 
varieties  of  colour  ana  redundancy  of  ornaments  which  usually 
characterise  the  Parisian  belles ;  the  centre  road  is  filled  with 
equestrians  and  carriages ;  and  a  number  of  flower-girls,  and 
itinerant  venders  of  eau  de  groseille  (currant  water)  and  the 
thin  wafi^r-like  cakes  called  les  jdaisirs  des  dames,  are  walking 
up  and  down,  endeavouring  to  sell  their  respective  wares,  and 
dividing  the  public  attention  with  intelligent  dogs  and  monkeys, 
and  various  musical  performers,  some  of  whom  are  really  very 
far  beyond  mediocrity.  The  gi*eat  avenue  of  the  Champa 
Elysees  is  very  fine,  being  terminated  at  one  end  by  the  Bar- 
riere  de  NeuiUy,  sometimes  called  the  Barriere  de  TEtoile,  a 
grand  triumphal  arch,  which  has  a  magnificent  e£Pect  when 
seen  at  a  distance ;  and  on  the  other  by  the  Place  Louis 
Quinze^  with  its  four  pedestals,  surmounted  by  fine  statues  of 
horses,  beyond  which  are  seen  the  palace  and  gardens  of  the 
Tuiileries. 

The  Champs  Elysees  was  always  the  principal  scene  of 
the  festivities  which  took  place  under  the  reign  of  the  elder 
branch  of  the  Bourbons  on  all  great  occasions  of  national  re* 
joicings.  The  most  remarkable  of  these  were  those  celebrated 
on  the  birthdays  of  the  kings  Louis  XVIIL  and  Charles  X. ; 
pn  which  occasions  the  Champs  Elysees  used  to  resemble 
a  great  fiiir,  with  swings,  roundabouts,  rocking  ships,  con- 
jurers, and  puppet-shows,  calculated^  as  we  should  suppose  in 
Englmd,  only  to  amuse  children.  The  most  striking  feature 
of  these  days  of  festivity  was,  however,  the  distribution  of 
sausages,  bread,  and  wine  to  the  populace,  by  the  royal  familv 
in  person.  For  this  purpose  booths  were  erected,  in  which 
the  different  members  of  the  royal  family  and  the  nobles  of 
the  court  were  assembled,  to  throw  the  sausages  (they  being 
first  carefully  wrapped  in  paper,  to  prevent  them  from  soiling 
the  gloves  of  the  ladies)  and  pieces  of  bread  to  the  people^ 
who  scrambled  for  them  like  d(^  fighting  for  a  bone ;  the 
chief  amusement  of  the  august  personages  present  being  derived 
from  the  struggled  and  awkward  efforts  of  the  candidates,  each 
trying  to  get  as  much  as  possible  for  himself.  The  wine  (the 
common  red  Bourdeaux)  was  distributed  by  proper  attendants, 
from  large  barrels  placed  in  front  of  the  booths;  and  the 
people,  from  their  frequent  falls  and  tumbles  over  one  another, 
to  get  each  a  fitting  share,  became  soon  besmeared  with  it : 
ana  this,  joined  to  the  grease  and  dust  they  had  acquired  by 
their  struggles  for  the  sausages,  made  them  look  more  like 
demons  thtm  n^en,  and  occasioned  fi'equent  bursts  of  laughter 
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from  the  royal  booths.  Perhaps  one  cause  of  the  fiital  contempt 
in  which  Charles  seems  to  have  held  his  subjects,  may  have 
arisen  from  the  repetition  of  these  brutalising  scenes ;  as,  front 
the  general  seclusion  of  his  habits,  he  saw  but  little  of  any  other 
portion  of  the  Parisians  than  Xhes^  polissons^  who  may  be  con- 
sidered the  very  lowest  dregs  of  the  people :  and  persons  arc 
generally  apt  to  draw  deductions  solely  from  what  they  see, 
forgetting  how  wrong  it  is  to  judge  of  a  whole  from  detached 
parts.  It  is  thus  very  possible  that  the  ideas  which  Charles 
acquired  of  the  working  classes  in  France,  from  the  annual 
disgusting  exhibitions  oi  the  Champs  Etysees,  should,  together 
with  the  mfluence  exercised  over  him  by  the  priests,  have  led 
to  his  extraordinary  infatuation.  That  the  Catholic  priests 
should  wish  to  keep  the  people  in  slavery  is  not  surprising 
because  fi^dom  of  opinion  in  politics  might  be  naturally 
expected  to  lead  to  freedom  of  opinion  in  religion ;  and  thfi 
Charles's  bigoted  notions  should  have  made  him  easily  yield 
to  their  wishes  is  also,  not  to  be  wondered  at :  but,  had  he  not 
been  deceived  in  his  ideas  of  the  real  character  of  the  people 
over  whom  he  ruled,  he  would  not  have  dared  to  attempt  to 
treat  them  as  he  did.  Happily  the  days  of  ignorance  and 
slavery  are  both  rapidly  passing  from  the  earth ;  and  the  time 
is  coming  when  kings  will  find  it  necessary  to  study  the  dis- 
positions and  inclinations  of  their  subjects,  and  ^en  their 
subjects  will  have  become  so  virtuous  and  enlightened  as  to 
be  well  worthy  of  such  consideration. 

TivoU  is  the  most  fashionable  and  best  frequented  of  the 
public  gardens  of  festivity  in  Paris,  and  may  be  called  the 
Parisian  Vauxhall.  It  is,  however,  very  inferior  to  the  Vaux- 
hall  of  London,  both  in  extent  and  variety.  The  principal 
attraction  used  formerly  to  be  the  Montagnes  Busses ;  the 
amusement  of  which  consisted  in  sliding  in  a  car  down  an 
inclined  plane  with  great  velocity.  The  other  diversions  in- 
clude bands  of  music,  minor  theatres,  puppet-shows,  and 
[charlatans,  the  evenings  generally  concluding  with  a  display 
of  magnificent  fireworks.  The  company  are  accommodated 
Hvith  ices  and  other  refreshments,  of  which  they  partake  sitting 
'in  alcoves,  or  on  chairs  among  the  trees. 

The  Gardens  of  Beaujeu,  and  others  of  similar  description  to 
'Tivoli,  differ  so  slightly  as  to  seem  undeserving  of  particular 
description.  * 

27ie  Gutnguettes  are  public  gardens  of  festivity  for  the  lower 
orders :  they  are  chiefly  in  or  near  the  Fauxbourgs  St  An- 
toioe  and  St.  Denis,  and  on  the  Mont  Rouge  side  of  Paris^ 
They  are,  generally,  neatly  kept  gardens,  wim  little  cabinets^ 
pr  alcoves,  within  thickets  of  young  elms.    These  alcoves  are 
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Usually  complete  bowers  cut  in  the  trees,  the  le&tes  forming 
the  only  covering ;  and  the  people,  white  taking  refteshihents, 
sit  at  little  tables  placed  in  each,  as  in  tea-gardens  of  an  inferior 
description  in  England.  Over  the  open  entrances  to  the 
alcoves  are  stretched  wires,  from  which  are  suspended  the 
numbers  of  the  different  tables;  and  behind  the  whole  is 
generally  a  saloon  appropriated  to  dancing,  in  which  is  a  very 
tolerable  band  of  music. 

T/ie  Salles  de  Mars  and  de,  Flore,  in  the  Champs  Elys^es, 
are  also  dancing  rooms,  with  bands  of  music,  for  the  lower 
orders ;  the  visitors  being  generally  inferior  servants,  laun-* 
dresses,  flower  girls,  common  soldiers,  &c.  The  decorum  and 
excellent  order  preserved  in  these  places  are  truly  astonishing; 
as  is  the  air  of  refinement  which  pervades  the  whole.  Very 
little  wine  is  drunk,  but  ices  and  cakes  are  taken  abundantlv ; 
and  the  girls,  with  large  baskets  of  bouquets  of  flowers,  who 
stand  in  different  parts  of  the  saloon,  seem  to  find  a  ready 
market  for  their  nosegays.  The  saloons  are  circular,  and  the 
place  for  dancing  is  surrounded  by  pillars,  which  support  the 
roof;  the  space  between  the  walls  and  the  pillars  being  occu-^ 
pied  by  lookers-on.  The  gardens  belonging  to  these  saloons 
are  laid  out  like  those  belonging  to  the  guinguettes  on  the  other 
side  of  Paris.  — J.  W.  L. 

{To  he  continued,) 


Art.  II.   Description  of  Marewood  House^  and  its  Gardens  and 
Grounds,    By  Ovrvf. 

'  Harewood  House  is  nearly  a  mile  from  the  beautiful 
village  of  that  name,  and  is  a  noble  specimen  of  architecture, 
of  the  Corinthian  order.  On  the  wings  of  the  building  of  the 
north  or  carriage  front  are  four  beautiful  medallions,  repre- 
senting Liberty,  Britannia,  Agriculture,  and  Commerce.  The 
rooms  are  universally  admirea  for  the  taste  and  splendour  of 
their  decorations ;  the  entrance  hall  is  spacious  and  noble ;  the 
panels  on  the  walls  adorned  with  trophies  of  war;  and  in  niches  - 
are  beautiful  bronzed  statues  of  Euterpe,  Minerva,  Iris,  Flora, 
&c.  The  library  is  a  very  splendid  room ;  the  coved  ceiling 
is  highly  ornamental,  and  very  rich  ;  it  is  supported  by  pilas- 
ters with  Corinthian  capitals :  there  is  an  excellent  collection 
of  books,  well  arranged,  and  busts  of  Newton,  Machiavel, 
Dante,  Petrarch,  &c.  The  saloon  is  most  elegant ;  the  fumi^ 
ture  green  and  gold.  The  chimney-piece,  of  white  marble,  by 
Vanguelder,  is' exquisite;  over  this,  admirably  executed  tn 
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bronze,  is  a  representation  of  some  drunken  and  heathenish 
rite,  the  subject  of  which,  as  I  did  not  care  to  remember, 
escaped  me  before  I  was  out  of  the  mansion.  A  fine  portico, 
at  the  south  front  of  the  house,  communicates  with  this  room* 
The  gallery  extends  across  the  west  end  of  the  house,  and  is 
77  ft.  long.  The  French  plate  looking-glasses  are  immense. 
The  superb  chimney-piece,  supported  by  two  bewitching 
figures  of  nymphs,  is  a  chef  kceavre.  The  chandeliers,  tripods, 
busts,  &c,  are  all  in  the  first  style  of  excellence.  The  ceiling 
is  of  stucco  work,  and  adorned  with  subjects  firom  that  endless 
labyrinth  of  fiction  the  Heathen  mythology,  admirably  painted 
by  Rebecca.  The  music  room  is  vei*y  handsome ;  the  ceiling 
is  divided  into  compartments  by  cornices  elegantiy  carved,  ana 
the  floor  b  covered  with  a  rich  carpet  to  correspond  with  it* 
The  white  drawing- room,  the  yellow  drawing-room,  the  couch- 
room,  the  dining-room,  and  others,  are  all  splendour  and  ele- 
gance. The  best  staircase  is  admirable ;  the  walls  decorated 
with  paintings  of  the  Birth  of  Venus,  the  Triumph  of  Bacchus, 
&c.  It  strudk  me  as  singular  that  scenes  of  drunkenness  should 
so  frequently  be  depicted  on  the  walls  of  this  mansion,  to  the 
exclusion  of  historical  pictures,  of  which  there  are  none  of  any 
note.  The  muniment  (archive)  room  on  the  ground  floor, 
the  kitchens,  still-rooms,  &c.,  are  all  complete  in  their  kind* 
Water  is  conveyed  to  the  house  by  upwards  of  2500  yards 
of  lead  pipes,  from  a  spring  sufficiently  high  to  raise  it  to  the 
most  lofty  rooms  of  the  bunding. 

The  park  is  finely  wooded,  and  contains  about  1800  acres. 
The  pleasure-grounds  were  laid  out  by  the  celebrated  Launcelot 
Brown,  Esq.  (or,  as  he  was  in  his  lifetime  often  called,  Ca- 
pability •  Brown"),  and  have  subsequently  been  altered  and 
improved  by  Kepton,  and  other  eminent  artists  in  landscape- 

Srdening.f  They  are  now  considered  to  rank  among  the 
St  in  England;  and  indeed  their  variety  and  grandeur  are 
very  striking,  especially  when  it  is  considered  that,  unlike 
Hafod,  Dunkeld,  and  Mount  Edgecumbe,  nature  has  done 
Utde  to  add  to  their  beauty. 

The  kitchen  and  fruit  gardens  are  of  an  irregular  form,  and 
contain  about  8  acres :  they  lie  on  a  very  gentle  slope  towards 

*  Some  peraons  Bay  that  this  pranomen  arose  from  a  frequent  remark  of 
Brown's,  when  viewing  any  grounds  which  he  thought  might  be  improved, 
that  **  the  place  had  its  capabilities : "  others  consider  the  term  as  a  title 
complimentary  of  his  superior  talents  in  his  profession. 

f  In  the  first  Lord  Ebrewood's  time,  R.  A.  Salisbury,  Esq.  (who  then 
iiesided  at  Chapel  Allerton,  where  he  had  an  immense  green-^ouse),  was  a 
freauent  guest  at  His  Lordship's  table,  and  many  important  alterations  are 
said  to  have  been  made  in  the  grounds  from  his  designs. 
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the  south,  and  are  sheltered  from  the  north  by  a  large  wood 
of  fine  oaks,  beeches,  &c.  The  walls  (brick)  which  surround 
them  are  15ft.  high.  There  is  a  very  fine  cross  wall,  with 
aspect  south  by  east,  appropriated  entirely  to  peadies  and 
nectarines ;  the  crop  of  fruit  in  some  seasons  is  immense :  at 
present  some  of  the  trees  seem  to  be  stunted  in  their  growth, 
and  want  renewing.  A  very  large  and  beautiful  mulberry  tree, 
trained  within  the  very  obtuse  angle  of  a  wall  with  the  greatest 
symmetry,  bears  abpndant  crops  of  fruit.  The  range  of  forcing 
pits,  for  asparagus  and  culinary  fruits,  as  cucumbers,  capsi- 
cums, &C.  is  very  commodious,  and  on  a  very  extensive  scale* 
The  forcing  d^artment  for  fruit  consists  of  a  vinery,  with 
the  glass-work  at  a  very  great  angle ;  the  forcing  commencing 
when  the  sun's  meridian  altitude  is  at  the  lowest.  The  vines 
are,  of  course,  trained  to  light  open  trellising,  a  little  detached 
from  the  wall  and  flues.  Adjoining,  in  the  same  range,  is 
another  vinery  for  the  li^t  crop  of  grapes,  to  succeed  the 
general  crop  in  the  pine-houses.  There  are  four  considerable 
houses  for  the  forcing  of  peaches,  nectarines,  and  figs :  the  trees 
introduced  are  both  trained  and  standards ;  the  latter  are  in 
very  large  pots,  and  are  exceedindy  fruitful.  Slight  hotbeds 
of  decayed  leaves  are  made  in  the  front  of  the  houses,  on  which 
the  pots  are  placed.  Abundance  of  fine  mushrooms  are  grown 
on  the  beds.  The  old  stove,^  as  it  is  called,  a  large  house, 
exhibits  a  fine  assemblage  of  pines,  of  the  best  varieties.  A 
muscat  grape  fills  all  the  rafters  in  the  house,  and  bears  abund- 
antly ;  the  bunches,  thinned  to  six  or  seven  on  each  rafler,  very 
large  and  well  grown.  In  this  stove  are  many  rare  plants  : 
the  plantain  (Musa  sapi^ntum),  allspice  (Pimenta  officinalis), 
silk  cotton  tree  (Bombax  heptaphyllum),  striped-leaved  arrow 
root*  (Mardnta  zebrlna,  or  Cakthea  zebrina  of  Loudon's 
Sort.  BriL\  and  other  tropical  plants,  are  cultivated  with  great 
success.  The  limodorums  (Tankervfll^:^  and  ^yacinthmum), 
very  large  and  strong  plants.  Gloriosa  sup6rba,  very  ram- 
pant, with  the  largest  flowers  I  have  ever  seen.  J^rium 

*  Perhaps  I  may  be  pardoned  for  here  mentioning  that  of  the  beautiful 
order  Sdtaminete  the  stovea  of  John  Smith,  Esq.,  of  Hungate,  in  the  ctCy 
of  York,  afibrd  many  fine  specimens^  grown  and  managed  in  a  superior  man- 
ner. Mr.  Smith  is  ctiHrely  bSnd;  he  is,  neverdieless,  an  ardent  admirer  of 
plants,  and  an  assiduous  collector,  which  may  be  thought  a  singular  pursuit 
for  a  person  under  so  pitiable  a  bereavement.  The  precision  and  quick- 
ness of  his  touch  in  recognising  plants  in  other  collections  than  his  own,  are 
altogether  surprising;  and  his  knowledge  of  botany  and  floriculture  is  no 
less  gratifying  to  the  gardener  or  amateur,  than  his  urbanity  and  kindness 
in  showing  his  collection  of  rarities.  I  r^et  to  hear  that  Mr.  Smith's 
health  is  serioud^  impaired,  attributed  to  his  unceasing  attentioii  to  his 
favourite  pursuit  m  his  stoves  and  green-house. 
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spI6ndens,  very  tall  and  graceful  plants,  with  amazing  cluster^ 
of  flowers.  The  "  new  stove  "  is  100  ft,  long,  SO  ft.  broad,  and 
15ft.  high.  It  is  used  principally  as  a  pine-house,  but  has,  more- 
over, abundance  6f  grapes.  There  are  in  it  two  very  fine  plants 
of  the  granadilla  (Passifl6ra  quadrangularis),  which  for  a  long 
period  have  annually  ripened  in  the  greatest  perfection  plenty 
of  well  grown  fruit.  ♦  In  this  house  I  observed  a  number  of 
pots  of  theTrevir^na  coccinea,  of  very  fine  growth,  and  covered 
with  the  greatest  profusion  of  flowers.  There  is  only  on^ 
plant  in  a  pot,  by  which  mode  of  culture  they  are  grown  more 
strong  and  bushy  than  when  several  stems  are  suffered  to  rise ; 
they  seem  to  have  much  heat  given  them,  being  placed  near 
the  back  flue.  The  "  Calcutta  house,"  built  purposelv  for 
pines,  is  80  ft.  long,  the  back  wall  little  more  than  8  fi^  Kigh, 
the  lights  at  a  very  small  horizontal  angle,  and  nothing  trained 
within  the  sashes ;  so  that  the  summer's  sun  has  greater  effect 
on  the  temperature  of  the  house  than  where  the  inclination  of 
the  glass  is  greater,  and  the  light  and  heat  of  its  rays  obstructed 
by  the  foliage  of  vines.  The  pines  in  this  house  are  of  tlie 
finest  growth  and  beauty.  The  conservatory  is  but  small ;  it 
contains  a  very  fine  aiid  wide-spreading  heliotrope  (i/eliotro- 
pium  peruvimum)  trained  to  a  tt-elus,  choice  varieties  of 
Ipomoe^a,  i'xia,  and  other  herbaceous  plants,  llie  green-house 
is  a  very  light,  airy,  and  handsome  structure,  upwards  of  70  ft. 
long,  well  stocked  with  the  best  pelargoniums,  orange  and 
lemon  trees,  Australian  and  Cape  plants;  several  fine  varieties  of 
Alsti*oem^rm,  capitally  grown,  larger  and  more  luxuriant  than 
any  I  have  seen ;  a  fine  collection  of  cockscombs  of  the  greatest 

*  In  the  Hort.  TVan$.  may  be  found  a  pf^er  on  the  cultivation  of  this  fruit,  . 
^hich  was  Written  by  Mr.  Robert  Chapman,  who  was  then  the  able  and  io*^ 
telligent  gardener  at  Harewood.  Mr.  Chapman  is  a  native  of  Scotland, 
and,  I  believe,  in  early  life  worked  under  Aiton ;  he  was  upwards  of  forty 
years  in  the  only  situation  as  head-gardener  which  he  ever  held :  a  more 
upright  and  industrious  man  never  entered  His  Lordship's  service.  In  th« 
rigours  of  winter,  the  heats  of  summer,  early  or  late,  call  when  you  might 
at  the  gardens,  there  was  this  sedulous  man  to  be  found,  always  at  ^ome* 
employment :  neat,  clean,  and  respectable  in  his  person  and  dress ;  afiable 
and  cheerful  in  his  demeanour.  He  retired  from  Lord  Harewood's  service 
about  three  years  ago,  and  now  lives,  as  he  ought,  in  comfortable  retir&« 
ment,  free  from  all  fears  of  the  "  ret  angutta  dorm"  [poverty],  having  re- 
ceived from  the  hands  of  his  noble  master  a  handsome  piece  of  plate,  of 
the  value  of  50/.,  as  a  token  of  the  res{>ect  and  estimation  in  which  he  was 
held,  as  a  skilful,  industrious,  and  upright  servant ;  a  memento,  certainly, 
not  the  less  honourable  for  Mr.  Chapman  to  have  deserved,  than  for  His 
Lordship  to  bestow.  There  are,  in  many  parts  of  England,  nurserymen 
and  gentlemen's  gardeners  who  have  had  the  advantage  of  Mr.  Chapman's 
instructions,  and  the  benefit  of  his  example ;  and  who,  if  this  note  should 
fall  under  the  observation  of  any  of  them,  will  be  pleased  to  hear  of  the 
honourable  exit  fix>m  their  fraternity  of  an  intelligent  and  honesty  man  
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beauty,  and  surprisingly  uniform  in  hcdght  and  size*  The 
tree  carnation,  trained  upon  little  trellised  poles,  7  to  8  ft* 
high,  is  very  ornamental,  and  has  a  fine  appearance.  There 
is  a  small  shrub,  of  straggling  growth,  in  a  shallow  rectangular 
pot  of  white  an4  blue  porcelain,  supposed  to  be  some  variety 
of  tea,  but,  as  it  has  never  flowered,  its  species  has  not  been 
ascertained;  it  is  said  to  have  been  in  its  present  domicile 
from  20  to  30  years  :  the  leaves  appear  much  like  those  of  the 
poplar-leaved  birch  (^etula  jx>pulifblia).  At  the  entrance  of 
the  gardens  there  is  a  neat  and  commodious  building,  with 
apartments  for  the  foremen;  and  business,  seed,  and  fruit  rooms. 
The  number  of  gardeners  and  assistants  averages  15  or  16: 
they  have  constant  wages,  being  employed  in  severe  weather 
in  the  winter  season  (when  out  door  operations  are  impeded) 
in  making  nets  for  wall  trees,  grinding  tools,  making  brooms 
for  sweeping  lawns  and  wdiks,  cleaning  and  sponging  the 
leaves  of  hot-house  plants,  &c  There  are  two  spacious  flower- 
gardens  adjoining  the  mansion,  one  at  each  end.  That  to  the 
east  is  very  much  shaded  by  large  trees ;  the  rosariums  in  it 
are  very  beautiful  and  well  managed,  and  there  are  some  ad-r 
mirable  weeping  ashes :  also  a  small  conservatoi-y,  with  a  few- 
ornamental  plants,  chairs  and  seats,  &c.  and  delightful  arbours 
and  summer  houses.  The  new  flower-garden  to  the  west  of 
the  house  is,  1  think,  capable  of  much  improvement  in  th§ 
arrangement  of  its  walks,  flower  clumps,  &c,  not  being  com- 
mensurate with  the  magnificence  of  the  house  and  other  parts 
pf  the  grounds.  It  was,  I  believe,  laid  out  about  12  years 
ago  by  a  country  nurseryman,  whose  experience  in  landscape- 

frardening  I  should  think  has  been  very  limited,  or  his  know- 
edge  and  taste  very  defective ;  there  are,  however,  abundance 
.of  fine  herbaceous  plants,  and  many  luxuriant  exotic  shrubs, 
a  fountain,  &c 

The  whole  of  the  gardens,  pleasure-grounds,  and  park  are 
kept  in  the  highest  order.  The  name  of  the  present  gardener, 
I  believe,  is  Laurel,  a  very  well  educated  and  highly  respect- 
able man,  and,  it  is  needless  to  add,  master  of  his  profession.. 

Yorkshire,  Oct.  7.  1830.  ONTa% 


Art.  III.  A  few  Observations  made  on  visiting. several  Public  and 
Private  Gardens^  Sfc^  in  England  and  Scotland^  during  the  Sum- 
mer o/T  1830.    By  Mr.  W.  Saunders. 

. .  FnOGNALSj  the  seat  of  Lord  Sidney,  near  Bromley,  Kent!; 
June  9.— A  place  much  noted  for  growing  siiperior  crops  of 
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figs,  chiefly  a  white  fig,  known  in  Mr.  Lee's  nursery  as  the 
^  White  Sidney  Fig,"  and  introduced  some  years  ago  by  a 
member  of  that  noble  family.  It  is  an  exceedingly  rich  juicy 
fruit.  The  fig  trees  are  planted  against  the  walls,  at  about  the 
distance  of  12  ft. ;  the  border  is  entirely  appropriated  to  them, 
across  which  they  are  trained,  in  the  manner  of  espaliers,  at 
the  distance  of  5  or  6  ft.,  at  the  same  time  keeping  the  wall  full 
of  branches  to  preserve  the  young  fioiit  and  branches  from 
frost  The  trees  are  carefully  covered  at  the  approach  of 
winter,  and  not  uncovered  until  the  beginning  or  middle  off 
April.  By  preserving  the  young  fruit,  Mr.  Moffiit  is  enabled 
to  gather  the  crop  earlier,  and  to  continue  doing  so  equally 
late  with  an  abundant  supply ;  he  has  also  a  certainty,  even  in 
the  worst  seasons,  of  having  ripe  figs.  I  conceive  it  to  be  a 
practice  well  worth  the  attention  of  die  gardening  world,  and 
more  particularly  when  the  state  of  fig  trees  in  general  this 
season  (from  the  effects  of  last  severe  winter)  is  contrasted  with 
those  at  Frognals.  I  observed  a  very  fine  plant  of  the  Eccre- 
raocarpus  sc^iber  at  the  end  of  an  orange  house  in  full  flower, 
which  had  stood  there  during  the  winter;  also  a  Magnolia 
grandiflora,  SO  ft.  high,  against  the  front  of  the  mansion.  It 
had  suffered  considerably  from  the  severity  of  the  weather. 

Mr.  Mdffat  has  erected  a  range  of  excellent  pits,  the  walls 
of  which  are  built  of  layers  of  turf,  each  layer  well  beaten  down, 
and  pegs,  at  intervals,  are  driven  through  the  turf  to  consoli- 
date the  whole.  When  the  walls  are  raised  to  a  convenient 
height,  a  slight  frame  is  put  on  for  the  reception  of  the  light 
They  are  only  used  for  the  preservation  of  half-hardy  plants 
during  the  winter  months,  and  with  a  slight  covering  they 
effectually  exclude  the  frost. 

There  was  a  good  crop  of  wall  fruit,  which  Mr.  Moflat  be- 
lieved he  had  preserved  by  applying  cold  water  to  the  trees 
before  sun-rise  on  the  mornings  of  the  1st,  2d,  3d,  and  4th  of 
April,  during  the  severe  frost  which  occurred  at  that  period. 

fVkite  Knights^  near  Reading;  June  21.  —  Once  so  famous 
amongst  gardens,  and  still  rich  in  splendid  specimens  of  the 
American  family.  The  conservatories  are  stripped  of  their  most 
valuable  tenants,  and  are  now  fast  falling  to  decay.  The  pre- 
sent stock  contains  chiefly  young  plants,  of  which  there  is  a 
good  collection,  and  many  of  the  newer  varieties :  they  form 
the  main  prop  by  which  the  garden  is  upheld.  The  fine  wall 
of  MagncMza  grandiflora  has  suffered  considerably  by  the  frosts. 
There  are  some  remarkably  fine  specimens  of  Magnolia  glaiica, 
conspicua,  acuminata,  tripetala,  and  macroph^lla,  as  standards, 
studded,  thickly  throughout  the  grounds,  and  many  of  them 
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from  12  to  15ft.  high.  I  observed  several  plants  of  K61mm 
latifblia,  one  of  them  measuring  9  yds.  in  circmnference,  of 
ah  elegant  colour,  and  many  shades  darker  than  any  I  have 
hitherto  seen,  although  standing  in  equally  good  places ;  they 
were  quite  ten  days  later  in  coming  into  flower  than  the  com- 
mon sort.  There  were  many  magnificent  specimens  of  rhodo* 
dendrons,  but  the  flowers  had  vanished.  On  the  lawn  in 
front  of  the  conservatories  are  two  uncommonly  shaped  Irish 
yews ;  they  are  at  least  12  ft.  high,  of  a  close  conical  figure. 
The  place  was  in  good  order,  considering  the  limited  means 
Mr.  Jones  has  in  his  power ;  it  envelopes  the  mind  in  a  gloomy 
sensation  to  see  summer-houses,  fountains,  and  extensive 
covered  walks,  going  so  fast  to  ruin  for  want  of  that  main- 
spring of  all  human  works,  ihoney. 

The  same  day  I  called  at  Englefield  House^  the  seat  of 
Benyon  de  Bouverie,  Esq.  A  neat  well-kept  place,  sur- 
rounded by  fine  young  plantations.  The  garden  walls  are 
well  stocked  with  healthy  trees.  There  is  a  good  collection 
of  stove  and  green-house  plants  growing  luxuriantly,  and 
pines  and  grapes  in  the  same  houses,  both  doing  extremely 
well.  The  houses  are  heated  by  flues.  A  piece  of  ground 
was  walled  in  last  autumn  as  an  orchard,  for  the  choicer 
sorts  of  standard  fruit  trees ;  several  of  the  trees,  particularly 
pear  standards,  from  12  to  14  fl;.  high,  were  moved  this  spring, 
and  are  now  covered  with  an  excellent  crop,  showing  no  symp- 
toms of  having  received  the  least  check.  Such  a  spot  of  ground 
would  be  a  desirable  appendage  to  most  places,  as  affording  at 
once  shelter  from  severe  weather,  and  an  opportunity  of  grow- 
ing many  of  the  coarser  sorts  of  vegetables ;  while  it  would  re- 
lease the  kitchen-garden  (too  often  overburdened)  fi*om  a  part 
of  its  discipline,  and  would  also  give  the  chance  to  the  gardener 
of  keeping  it  more  neatly.  Mr.  Greenshiel's  out-of-door  melons 
now  fill  the  glasses,  and  look  very  promising.  Notwithstanding 
the  unfavourable  season  of  last  year  he  ripened  a  great  num- 
ber, although  not  so  fine  as  in  some  former  years.  Sis  method 
of  growing  them  is  to  be  found  in  Vol.  III.  p.  182.  of  this 
Magazine. 

Wasifig  Hall,  Aldermaston,  the  seat  of  W.  Mount,  Esq. ; 
June  22. — The  mansion  is  delightfully  situated  on  an  eminence, 
commanding  a  view  of  the  surrounding  country ;  and  a  fine 
plantation  of  American  plants,  including  some  remarkably  fine 
rhododendrons,  partly  encircles  the  house.  There  is  a  very 
superior  collection  of  both  stove  and  green-house  plants,  par- 
ticularly ericas,  which  were  in  such  a  state  of  high  cultivation 
that  they  could  not  &il  to  attract  Attention.    There  are  some 
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good  plants  of  Cl^thra  arbdrea  and  Datura  arborea  in  the  con«- 
servatory,  nearly  16ft.  high  ;  also  l^icus  el4stica  and  prostr^ta^ 
JMyrtus  pimentdidesy  &c.  Mr.  Wiggins  seems  very  successful 
in  his  management  of  £lichrysum ;  having  a  number  of  fine 
plants,  he  seldom  fails  in  striking  every  cutting  put  in.  His 
method  is  simply  this :  —  Having  selected  the  young  shoots, 
which  he  slips  off  the  stem  or  branch  of  the  mother  plant,  he 
inserts  them  into  a  pot  which  has  been  previously  filled  to  the 
brim  with  a  mixture  of  sand  and  good  heath  mould,  in  the  pro- 
portion of  two  thirds  of  sand  to  one  third  of  heath  mould,  at 
the  same  time  putting  plenty  of  drainage  into  them.  He  Uien 
'places  the  pot  in  the  front  of  any  of  his  houses  where  a  mode- 
rate heat  is  kept  up,  watering  rather  sparingly.  The  knife 
is  not  used,  nor  are  they  covered  with  a  glass.  This  method 
is  applicable  to  many  plants  that  are  tenacious  of  damp. 

William  Saunders. 


Art.  IV.  Historical  Account  of  a  Method  of  making  Bass  for  bind- 
ing Plants,  Sfc.  By  M.  P.  Lindegaard.  Translated  firom  the 
Danish  by  M.  Jens  P.  Petersen,  of  the  Royal  Gardens  at 
Rosenburgh,  Copenhagen. 

Accidents  sometimes  will  occur  during  the  lives  of  men, 
which  are  often  the  causes  of  the  discovery  of  many  useful,  and 
even  important  inventions.  Some  years  ago  I  cut  the  branches 
of  several  lime  trees  (Tilia  europse'a)  growing  along  the  mar- 
gin of  a  narrow  piece  of  water,  into  which  parts  of  these 
branches  fell.  Shortly  aft^rwardsrthe  frost  happened  to  set  in, 
and  the  branches  remained  in  the  water  below  the  ice  till  the 
spring  following,  when  the  ditch  or  piece  of  water  was  cleaned, 
and  the  branches  taken  up  and  thrown  on  a  heap  along  with 
some  other  faggots  or  spray.  Some  time  after  this,  when  the 
weather  had  become  milder,  I  passed  by  this  heap,  and  ob- 
served the  bass  to  separate  easily  from  the  alburnum ;  and  as 
I  could  draw  it  off  in  long  strips,  and  found  it  very  strong,  I 
concluded  it  would  answer  the  same  purpose  as  bass  of  Rus- 
sian mats,  and  be  tougher  when  properly  prepared.  This 
happened  during  the  time  of  war,  when  trade  and  navigation 
languished,  and  consequently  bass,  as  well  as  every  thing  else, 
was  at  a  high  price.  I  took  advantage  of  this  opportunity  "; 
and  whenever  I  had  cut  the  lateral  branches  of  lime  trees, 
all  the  smooth  branches  were  collected,  and,  in  the  beginning 
of  the  ensuing  April,  put  into  a  ditch  or  piece  of  water,  and 
something  weighty  put  over  them  to  keep  them  beloWthe  sur- 
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fece  of  the  water.  Towards  Midsummer  the  tranches  ^ere 
taken  up,  wheii  the  bark  loosened  perfectly  from  the  alburnum, 
and  was  immediately  pulled  off  and  washed  in  clean  water,  to 
make  the  glutinous  matter  separate  from  the  bass.  After- 
wards it  was  hung  up  and  dried. 

To  gardeners  resident  in  the  country  where  the  lime  tree 
abounds,  and  at  a  great  distance  from  large  towns,  this  method 
of  making  bass  will  be  found  of  great  importance. 

Branches  of  even  an  inch  in  diameter  are  useful  for  this 
purpose  but,  of  course,  large  branches  and  stems  afford  more 
layers  of  bass. 


Art.  V.   DeacrwHon  of  a  Cottage  in  Englandy  and  a  Mud  Cabin 
in  Ireland,    By  Mr.  John  Howden,  heretofore  Agronoms. 

Su-, 

Your  very  tempting  offer  of  an  Encyclopadia  for  an  essay 
on  the  cottage  system,  induces  me  to  attempt  an  article  on 
that  subject;  and,  though  I  have  a  ^lost  excellent  library, 
worth  some  scores  of  pounds,  I  prize  no  volumes  so  much  as 
yours  :  yet  I  greatly  fear  that  I  can  write  very  little  worthy 
of  a  stereotype  edition  on  any  subject.  Providence  seems  to 
have  designed  that  I  should  never  be  an  author:  you  have 
seen  some  of  my  attempts ;  but  none  are  fit  to  be  read  twice 
over,  much  less  to  be  translated  into  different  languages,  and 
every  good  work,  ought  to  bear  that  test. 

I  do  not  pretend  to  agree  with  you  on  every  subject,  yet  I 
never  read  the  productions  of  an  author  or  editor  with  whom 
I  coincided  in  so  many  things.  I  do  not  agree  with  you  in 
the  cottage  system  to  its  full  extent.  I  am  a  cottager  myself 
at  least  I  live  in  a  cottage  or  lodge,  and  such  a  cottage  as 
seldom  falls  to  the  lot  of  a  poor  man :  it  is  not,  as  Oliver 
Goldsmith  describes, 

A  chair-lumber'd  closet  just  twelve  feet  by  nine 

but  thirty  feet  by  twenty-one,  exclusive  of  kitchen  and  wash- 
house,  fifteen  feet  by  fifteen  feet.  My  house  and  parlour  are 
entered  by  two  distinct  doors  from  a  porch  in  front,  and  each 
has  a  distinct  backdoor ;  so  that,  if  bumbailiffs  or  other  intru- 
sive visitors  should  come  upon  me,  I  have  always  a  backdoor  to 
creep  out  at.  I  have  a  small  cellar  under  each  staircase :  the 
one  under  the  parlour  is  calculated  to  hold  two  hogsheads  of 
ale  and  two  barrels  of  beer,  with  shelves  and  recesses  for  a 
few  bottles  of  cowslip,  currant,  and  other  wines,  for  a"  friend 
or  so ;  that  under  the  house  is  chiefly  used  as  a  pantry,  and 
Vol.  VL  —  No.  29.  u  u 
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for  a  cart-load  of  potatoes^  From  the  floor  to  the  ceiluig  of  . 
the  house  and  parlour  is  a  height  of  8  ft.  6  in.,  and  that  of 
the  chamber  7  ft. :  the  whole  is  built  of  freestone  ashlar,  with  a 
pavilion-slated  roof.  I  have  been  thus  particular  in  describing 
my  own  cottage;  for,  as  the  saying  is,  what  is  nearest  the 
heart  is  nearest  the  mouth,  and,  of  course,  nearest  the' pen.  I 
am  particularly  fond  of  my  cottage,  because  1  think  it  the 
most  beautiftd  and  accommodating  in  the  whole  world.  Nor 
are  its  inside  ornaments  less  attractive.  I  have  a  Venus,  ^five 
Dianas,  and  an  Adonis,  which  excel  any  paintings  that  ever  I 
saw.  We  have  neither  dog  nor  cat,  cow  nor  pig,  nor  so  much 
as  a  canary  bird,  to  take  up  our  attention  for  a  moment.  If 
such  a  cottage  as  this,  such  a  home  as  this,  is  not  worth  fight- 
ing for,  where  must  patriots  come  from  ?  Now,  I  do  not  trunk 
that  any  poor  man  could,  should,  would,  or  ought  to  build 
such  a  cottage :  but  if  gentlemen  and  noblemen  would  build 
such  cottages  for  their  servants,  think  of  the  comfort  there  • 
would  be  in  living  in  one  of  them ;  think  what  such  a  servant 
would  do  for  such  a  master,  or  rather  think  what  he  would 
not  do  for  such. 

I  shall  now  contrast  my  cottage  with  the  thousands  of 
cottages  which  I  have  seen  in  Ireland^  in  twelve  different 
coimties ;  and,  first,  to  begin  with  the  lowest  The  first  thing 
that  an  Irish  peasant  thinks  of,  when  he  comes  to  the  age 
of  puberty,  is  to  get  married.  He  is  encouraged  in  this  by 
his  priest;  partly  to  prevent  the  deadly  sin  of  fornication, 
and  partly  because  there  is  always  a  collection  of  money 
made  by  the  friends  of  the  parties,  like  the  penny-weddings  in 
Scotland  :  but,  instead  of  giving  the  collection  to  the  young, 
couple,  as  in  Scotland,  it  is,  every  farthing,  given  to  the  priest. 
I  myself  have  given  as  much  as  a  poimd-note  at  a  time,  rather 
than  appear  shabby  or  singular.  Well,  Sir,  you  always  see 
that,  when  birds  be^n  to  couple,  they  begin  to  think  of  build*, 
ing  a  nest ;  and  so  oo  the  Irish  peasantry.  The  young  man 
begins  to  build  his  house  on  a  piece  of  waste  land,  by  the 
road-side.  His  first  process  is  to  work  up  a  quantity  of  clay, 
as  if  he  meant  to  make  a  Quantity  of  bricks ;  he  then  lays  the 
foundation  of  his  cabin  witn  this  soft  clay,  about  9  ft.  by  15ft. 
long,  about  1  fL  high,  leaving  a  door-place  near  the  centre, 
which  is  to  serve  as  door,  window,  and  chimney.  As  the  clay 
ffets  dry  and  stiff,  he  adds  another  layer,  just  as  the  swallows 
ao,  till  it  is  about  6  ft.  high ;  he  then  begs,  buys,  or  steals 
raUs  or  poles,  and  lays  them  across  it;  he  collects  brushwood 
to  raise  the  roof,  and  then  covers  the  whole  with  turves  or. 
straw,  or  both,  as  he  can  get  them.  He  then  begs  or  steals 
fit^aw  sufficient  to  make  a  bed  of ;  for,  though  he  miahX  beg 
chaff  frrai  his  master,  or  his  master's  neighbour,  he  nas  got 
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no  bedtick  to  put  it  in,  and  the  straw  is  more  easily  kept 
within  bounds :  he  has  no  bedstead,  but  a  few  turves  of  raised 
earth  to  keep  the  bed  distinct  from  the  rest  of  the  floor. 

His  young  wife  is  all  this  while  living  with  her  own  parents 
or  with  his ;  but  now,  being  "  as  ladies  wish  to  be  who  love 
their  lords,"  she  is  busy  spinning  blankets  and  coverlets ;  and 
she  now  goes  home  to  her  own  new  mansion  to  lie  in.  Her 
household  furniture  consists  of  a  spinning-wheel,  a  stool  or 
bench  to  sit  on,  a  pot  for  boiling  the  potatoes,  and  a  sort  of 
table  to  eat  them  off.  Of  other  furniture  there  is  none  that 
I  remember,  except  a  besom  for  washing  the  potatoes  with. 
As  soon  as  the  potatoes  are  boiled  they  are  carried  to  the 
door,  the  water  is  poured  off  from  them,  and  they  are  then 
brought  in  and  emptied  upon  the  table.  The  pot  is  set  down 
to  receive  the  peelings  as  the  potatoes  are  eaten ;  a  neighbour 
who  keeps  a  pig  sends  round  and  collects  them,  paying  for 
them  with  whatever  he  abounds  in :  if  A  publican,  the  com- 
mon price  of  potato-peelings  is  a  pint  of  ale  with  a  penny  roll, 
every  Saturday  evening,  for  each  potato-eater ;  if  a  farmer,  the 
reward  is  generally  a  piece  of  ground  to  plant  potatoes  on. 

In  the  course  of  time,  if  the  man  be  industrious  and  healthy, 
he  will  muster  up  a  pig  of  his  own,  to  eat  his  own  potato-skins, 
to  graze  in  the  lanes,  and  sleep  with  the  children.  By  and  by 
he  begins  to  look  up  in  the  world,  gets  a  nanny-goat,  or 
may-be  two  tied  together  with  a  hayband ;  they  graze  in  the 
lanes,  and  really  give  a  gi'eat  deal  of  milk.  He  rents  a  small 
corner  of  some  field  for  a  potato-garden,  and  formerly  gave 
his  vote  for  members  of  parliament.  His  children  grow  up 
to  be  men  and  women,  come  over  to  England,  and  make 
their  fortune  either  by  serving  the  bricklayers  or  enlisting  for 
soldiers ;  in  either  of  which  capacities  they  are  made  men  of, 
as  the  life  of  a  private  soldier  is  a  king's  life  compared  with 
their  former  state. 

I  dare  say.  Sir,  you  have  observed  the  features  of  an 
Irish  peasant  of  the  lowest  grade ;  the  curl  of  his  lips,  and 
how  he  shows  his  teeth,  something  like  the  passion  of  fear, 
pain,  or  disgust,  just  as  if  he  were  walking  in  snow,  or  on 
sharp  flints  or  thorns,  with  his  naked  feet ;  for  how  can  he 
afford  himself  proper  clothing  on  ^d.  or  6d.  per  day  ?  I  had, 
when  gaixlener  to  Lord  Doneraile,  where  your  correspondent 
Mr.  Haycrofl  now  is,  I  had,  I  say,  ten  men,  four  women, 
and  four  boys,  all  of  whom  I  paid,  on  a  Saturday  night, 
with  a  two-pound  note.  I  dare  say  their  wages  are  not  much 
altered  yet  I  am,  Sir,  &c. 

John  Howden. 

Ueafh  House  J  near  Cheadle^  May  10.  1830, 
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Art.  VI.  Four  Designs  for  Labourers'  Cottages.  By  Mr.  Richard 
Yarden,  Architectural  Pupil  with  John  Perry,  Esq.,  Architect, 
Godalming. 

Sir, 

The  invitation  you  give  to  artists,  in  Vol.  I.  p.  S54.,  to  fur- 
nish you  with  desims  of  various  kinds,  has  induced  me  to 
trouble  you  with  a  tew  sketches  of  cottages ;  although,  as  they 
are  nearly  the  first  attempt  of  a  very  young  hand,  I  fear  they 
may  not  be  such  as  to  be  of  any  service  to  you.  Should 
one  among  them  be  found  worthy  of  a  place  in  a  Number 
of  your  Magazine,  I  should  feel  myself  very  highly  honoured ; 
and,  if  not,  I  trust  you  will  excuse  the  liberty  I  have  taken 
in  laying  them  before  you.  Subjoining  a  few  words  in  expla- 
nation of  the  sketches, 

I  remain,  Sir,  &c. . 
Godalming,  Jan.  2.  1830«  Richard  Vardek. 


No.  1.  (^.119.),  a  cottage  of  the  smallest  description,  con- 
taining a  porch  (a),  tool-house  (i),  pantry  (r),  living-room  {d)j 
and  bed-room  (e),  with  a  garret  over  tlie  two  latter  apart- 
ments.   The  walls  of  this  cottage  should  be  built  in  14-in» 
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rough  stone-work,  with  sauare  dressings,  properly  coped* 
The  floor  ought  to  be  at  least  9  in.  above  the  level  of  the 
ground,  the  surface  of  which  should  be  inclined,  to  carry  the 
water  off*  when  being  cleaned :  the  height  of  the  room  8  fl* 
If  possible,  the  front  should  be  to  the  south-east :  for,  if  the 
rooms  receive  their  light  from  the  north,  they  will  always  be 
cold,  having  a  damp  cheerless  effect ;  if  from  the  west,  they 
will  be  heated  to  such  a  degi'ee  by  the  afternoon  sun,  as  to 
make  the  sleeping-room  scarcely  habitable  during  the  three 
summer  months. 

.  Cow-shed,  pigsties,  friel-house,  &c.,  are  supposed  to  be  at 
a  convenient  distance,  and  of  a  size  suited  to  .the  habits  and 
wants  of  the  tenant 


No.  2.  {Jig.  120.)  contains  a  living-room  (fl),  wash-house 
(i),  lobby  (c),  sleeping- room  {d\  and  pantry,  (e)  If  another 
sleeping-room  should  be  wanted,  it  may  be  added  behind,  or 

u  u  3 
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by  converting  the  wash-house  into  a  bedroom,  and  the  pantry 
and  lobby  into  a  wash-house,  which  should  contain  a  copper, 
oven,  &c. .  To  bie  built  with  any  materials  that  come  handy, 
and  coloured  a  good  wai*m  istone  tint  The  roof  to  be  covered 
with  old  tiliBS,  and  the  gables  to  have  large  boards,  &c.  Fuel- 
house  aiid  other  outhouses  to  be  placed  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  ground. 


No.  S.  (jf^.  121.),  a  larger  cottage,  containing  a  kitchen  (a), 
back-kitchen  {b\  lobby  (c),  two  bedrooms  {d  rf),  and  pantry 
{e).  May  be  built  of  timber-framing  plastered,  of  the  Pisa 
walling,  of  stone,  or  whatever  is  cheapest  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. The  roof  thatched  with  reeds  or  straw.  Pigsties,  &c., 
detached. 
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No.  4.  {J^,  1 22.),  a  double  cottage,  built  with  stone  or  brick, 
and  thatched  with  reeds.  They  each  contain  three  rooms  on 
the  ground»floor,  and  two  above.  Living-room  (a),  wash- 
house  {b\  pantry  (c),  porch  {d\  tool-shed  {e\  and  bedrooms 
(//)•  The  walls  may  be  built  hollow,  of  brickwork,  in  Sil- 
verlock's  manner,  as  described  in  your  tlna/clop^edia  of  Gat" 
deningy  and  also  in  this  Magazine ;  or  in  brick  in  bed,  1 1  in«, 
wide,  with  a  vacuity  between,  as  described  in  jrour  own  essay 
on  Cottage  Husbandry  and  Architecture,  m  the  present 
Volume. 

Cow-shed  and  out-buildings  to  be  according  to  the  wants 
of  the  occupiers. 

u  u  4? 
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Art.  VII.   Design  for  a  small  Green-house  or  Conservatory^ 
ByT.T. 

Sir, 

Thinking  it  not  improbable  that  the  enclosed  particulars 
of  a  small  green-house,  o^  conservatory, 'might  furnish  some 
hints  to  such  of  your  readers  as  may  be  desirous  of  adding 
that  agreeable  appendage  to  their  residences  at  a  reasonable 
expense,'!  shall  make  no  apologies  for  forwarding  them  to  you. 
There  are  many  who  fqrego  this  luxury  on  account  of  the  usual 
cost  of  buildings  of  this  kind,  when  they  are  ornamental  enough 
to  be  attached  to  a  house,  and  also  large  enough  to  contain  a 
su£Bcient  variety  of  plants  to  look  gay  throughout  the  major 
part  of  the  year.  Having  found  the  one,  of  which  I  now  send 
you  a  sketch  {Jig.  127.)j  to  answer  the  latter  purpose,  with 
merely  the  assistance  of  two  or  three  common  two-light  frames, 
I  do  not  hesitate  to  recommend  something  similar,  where  the 
power  may  be  wanting  to  erect  the  costly  and  magnificent 
building  given  in  Vol.  XL  p.  170.  of  your  Magazine.  My 
humble  one  is  within  the  scope  of  most  persons :  it  was  built 
and  fitted  up  entirely  by  a  common  bricklayer  tmd  carpenter 
from  an  adjoining  small  village,  and  cost  between  250/.  and 
260/.  I  do  not  here  include  the  expense  of  heating  it,  both 
because  the  new  method  by  hot  water  has  superseded  mine, 
and  because  the  cockle  which  heats  it  warms,  through  a  sepa- 
rate main  flue,  the  lower  rooms,  passages,  staircase,  and  entrance 
of  my  residence.  It  answers,  however,  the  double  purpose 
extremely  well,  and  as  far  as  it  creates  a  constant  flow  of  pure 
air  from  without,  by  introducing  it  through  a  large  flue,  has 
that  advantage  over  any  plan  which  only  heats  the  air  already 
in  the  green-nouse.  I  may  also  observe,  that  there  is  an  ad« 
vantage  attached  to  the  present  plan,  which  may  be  a  recom- 
mendation to  such  as  may  be  occupying  houses  for  only  a 
limited  period :  all  the  roof-lights,  side-lights,  and  doors,  con- 
sisting of  movable  frames ;  and  the  only  expensive  articles, 
which  are  the  lead-gutters,  lead-ridges,  and  cast-iron  pillars, 
being  still  valuable  when  the  house  may  be  dismantled ;  the 
loss  upon  removal  could  not  be  great 

Fig.  123.  is  the  ground  plan,  of  which  aaa  are  three  doors, 
each  dividing  in  the  middle ;  and,  being  hung  upon  Collinge^s 
patent  hinges,  they  are  lifled  on  and  on  with  the  greatest  €»se. 
The  letters  b  are  so  many  Gothic  lights,  resembling  the  doors. 
{Jig.  126.)  The  letters  c  are  cast-iron  pipes,  OMiducting  the 
rain- water  from  the  roof-gutters  into  the  drains  {d  d),  which 
carry  it  into  the  tank  {J).  The  letters  e  are  beds  containing 
soil  of  the  quality  best  suited  to  their  respective  plants*  The 
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tank  [f)  is  1 2  ft  by  1 0,  and  6i  ft.  deep,  arched  over,  and  covered 
with  a  movable  flag-stone  at  the  mouth,  supplying  the  pump 
(g\  through  the  bottom  of  whose  trough  the  waste  water  is 
again  returned  into  the  tank,  m  is  a  glass  door  opening  into 
a  library^  and  n  a  similar  door  opening  into  the  drawing-room. 
Fig.  1 24.  is  a  section  of  the  main  beam,  44  ft.  long,  extend- 

124 
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ing  through  the  centre  of  the  building,  and  upon  which  the 
inner  ribs  and  lights  rest.  The  ^tters,  lined  with  lead  (A),  are 
cut  out  of  "the  solid  beam,  and  fall  each  way  to  the  three  hollow 
cast-iron  pillars  (c  c  c)  standing  over  the  centre  drain. 

Fig.  125.  is  a  cross  section  of  the  roof,  wh^e  I  III  are  the 

rafters,  on  which  the  lights  rest, 
exactly  after  the  same  manner 
as  those  of  the  common  cucum* 
ber  ft-ame,  with  the  addition  of 
a  slip  of  woody  5  in.  wide,  ex«* 
t^dmg  from  the  ridge  to  the 
gutters  along  the  rafters,  to  cover  the  outer  wood^^work  of  the 
Cghts,  after  they  are  returned  to  their  places  in  September. 
Without  this  the  rain  water  would  find  admission  down  the 
openings  at  the  sides  of  the  lights.  This  is  essential  to  the 
dryness  of  the  house ;  and  if  the  two  or  three  screws,  with 
which  they  are -fixed,  are  well  greased,  they  are  readily  takea 
off  from  such  lights  as  are  removed  for  the  summer.  The 
three  lead  gutters  {h  h  h)  should  be  wide  enough  in  the  centre 
to  admit  of  a  person  walking  along  it,  c  is  one  of  the  cast-iron 
pipes,  a  pillar  9  fL  lons^  supporting  the  beam,  and  having 
five  small  wooden  shafts  round  it,  to  train  climbing  plants 
upon,  llie  ventilating  shutter  (/  x)  works  upon  two  pivots, 
and  is  raised  by  a  wooden  rod,  which  also  props  it  opien. 
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Fig.  126.  is  one  of  the  upright  lights,  6  ft.  8  in.  to  the  spring 
of  the  arch,  and  rising  8  in.  in  die  centre,  fitting 
into  a  corresponding  frame,  and  secured  merely 
by  three  bolts  (Jc  k  k).  Jj  ^re  two  windows, 
14  in.  deep,  opening  upon  horizontal  pivots  at 
their  centre ;  the  panes  of  the  glass  4^  by  4. 

Fig.  1 27.  is  a  slight  sketch  of  the  elevation, 
with  the  doors  and  lights  removed  for  the  sum- 
mer; but  not  being  done  upon  a  scale  it  does  not 
give  the  proportions,  for  the  height  of  the  para- 
pet, including  all  the  distance  from  the  crown  of 
the  coping,  is  only  2  ft.  6  in.,  and  the  pillars 
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between  them  28  in.  wide,  bevelled  off  to  10  inside.  The 
glazing  of  the  roof  is  curvilinear,  each  pane  being  only  5i  in. 
by  4 ;  the  laps  rather  more  than  one  eighth  of  an  indi,  with 
putty  between,  except  a  small  opening  at  the  centre;  but 
where  the  best  crown  glass  is  used,  and  the  panes  so  narrow, 
I  do  not  conceive  putty  necessary,  where  merely  the  usual 
green-house  temperature  is  wanted.  Not  only  is  the  original 
cost,  and  the  expense  of  repairs,  most  considerably  reduced 
by  adopting  panes  of  small  dimensions,  but  breakage  from 
frost  is  completely  prevented,  when  the  laps  dp  not  exceed 
one  fourth  of  an  inch.  Though  my  house  is  43  ft.  by  18,  the 
cost  of  glazing  did  not  amount  to  50/. 

If  it  should  be  desirable  to  have  a  bed  or  beds,  ample  direc- 
tions are  given  inyour  Magazine  (Vol.  I.  p.  108.),  with  this  addi- 
tional caution  only,  that  where  the  substratum  does  not  afford  a 
r^flrfy  escape  for  the  water,  drains  should  be  made  on  the  out^ 
side,  and  far  heUm  the  foundation  of  the  house  all  round ;  small 
openings  being  left  in  the  foundation  walls,  to  allow  the  water 
to  pass  freely  from  the  bottom  of  the  beds.  Whilst  speak- 
ing of  those  beds  in  which  camellias  usually  find  a  place,  I 
cannot  help  expressing  a  doubt  whether  it  is  not  more  advis- 
able to  have  the  plants  in  pots  plunged  in  the  soil,  should 
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that  situation  be  preferred,  than  to  plant  them  in  the  bed  itself, 
as  they  are  apt  to  make  a  profusion  of  wood  and  but  little 
blossom.  Though  the  effect  of  the  elevation  sent  you  is  much 
prettier  than  it  appears  upon  paper,  and  corresponds  with  the 
character  of  my  house,  yet  it  might  not  accord  so  well  with 
others  of  a  different  style,  where  the  Grecian  pilaster  would 
suit  better,  and  where  long  lintels  being  used  over  the  door 
and  windows,  instead  of  stone  or  brick  arches,  would  allow 
lower  battlements  and  less  masonry,  so  as  to  admit  a  greater 
quantity  of  light.  Not  that  I  altogether  agree  with  you  in 
upholding  the  necessity  of  that  continuous  light  (if  I  may  so 
express  it)  in  a  mere  green-house,  which  you  advocate  so 
strongly  in  your  different  publications,  believing  that  in  the 
summer  season  many  plants,  derive  considerable  relief  from 
being  at  different  intervals  thrown  into  temporary  shadow  as 
the  sun  travels  round.  [We  entirely  concur  in  this  opinion 
for  the  summer  season,  and  for  most  plants  merely  orna- 
mental.] I  likewise  doubt  the  advantage  of  having  the  plants 
in  pots  stationed  upon  stages,  where  they  are  usually  crowded 
together,  and  drawn  up  into  unsightly  shapes.  In  my  opinion 
they  show  to  greater  advantage  when  looked  down  upon,  and 
the  smaller  plants  may  be  brought  nearer  to  the  eye  upon  a 
light  metal  stand  or  two,  placed  where  it  may  best  suit  [In 
this  also  we  entirely  agree.]  I  shall,  however,  trespass  upon 
you  no  further  than  merely  to  recommend  a  very  liberal  use 
of  Read's  patent  syringe  at  all  times  of  the  year,  except  in  damp 
weather,  and  especially  for  the  oranges  and  camellias. 

Should  any  of  your  readers  wish  for  further  information  on 
any  point,  which  I  may  be  able  to  supply,  it  shall  be  readily 
given. 

Nottsj  July  29.  1829.  T.  T. 


Art.  VIII.  Notice  of  a  small  economical  Green-houscy  bmU  by 
Mr,  William  Godstdl^  Nurseryman^  Herrford.  Communicated 
by  Mr.  Godsall. 

Sir, 

I  HEREWITH  take  the  liberty  of  sending  you  a  sketch  of  a 
small  green-house  which  I  had  erected  four  years  ago,  having 
experienced  its  utility. 

I  have  represented  the  section  within  the  elevation  by  dotted 
lines,  thereby  occupjong  less  of  your  valuable  room  should 
you  think  it  worth  a  place  in  your  Magazine.  The  front  and 
end  lights  slope  so  as  to  form  an  angle  of  about  67  degrees, 
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which,  by  receiying  the  winter  sun's  rays  at  nearly  right  angles 
(if  I  may  so  express  it),  warms  the  atmosphere  of  the  house 
considerably  at  that  season  when  his  animating  influence 
should  be  made  the  most  of ;  the  sloping  front  and  ends  cause 
a  very  trifling  additional  expense,  and  in  a  house  20  ft.  by  14 
affords  room  for  300  pots  4*  in.  in  diameter  more  than  if  uiose 
lights  were  upright ;  and  under  the  projection  outside  is  a  snu^ 
winter  repository  for  half-hardy  plants,  &c.,  plunged  in  tan  ; 
in  short,  where  economy  is  a  consideration,  such  a  house  will 
be  found  to  answer  the  purpose  admirably.  E^ht  years  ago 
I  had  also  a  green-house  erected,  the  draught  of  the  chinm^ 
of  which  was  not  sufficient  to  carry  off  the  smoke,  notwith- 
standing I  had  it  raised  and  altered  in  various  ways ;  and 
conceivmg  at  last  that  hei^t  had  little  to  do  with  it,  I  deter- 
mined to  try  what  virtue  there  was  in  garden  pots.  I  had  the 
chimney  lowered  considerably,  took  a  pot  about  14  in.  in 
diameter,  knocked  the  bottom  out,  and  had  it  firmly  cemented 
invertedly  on  the  top,  over  which  I  put  a  second  of  a  smaller 
size,  and  also  a  third.        1 28.  a)  The  smoke  then  issued  freely 
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from  the  top,  occasioned  by  the  current  of  air  that  passed  up- 
wards through  the  cavities  between  the  pots,  on  account  of 
their  not  being  quite  circular,  irregular  ones  having  been 
purposely  select^.  Indeed,  it  has  answered  the  purpose 
extremely  well  ever  since,  and  to  gardeners  it  is  a  cheap  and 
efficacious  remedy  always  at  hand :  but,  perhaps,  they  would 
have  more  confidence  in  trying  the  experiment,  if  I  refer  them 
to  a  much  later  though  more  scientific  invention  described  in 
part  li.  of  the  Mechanics  Magazine. 

I  am,  Sir,  &c. 

Hereford^  January^  18S0.  Wm.  Godsall* 


Kitcher^Qarden  at  Carlian  Hall. 
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Art.  IX.   Plan  and  Descripiion  of  the  Kitchen- Garden  at  Carlton 
Hall,  the  Seat  of  Miles  Stc^lton,  Esq.   By  W.  Seymour,  Son 


of  Mr.  John  Seymour,  the  Gardener  there. 
Sir, 

I  SEND  you  a  plan  of  our  garden  at  Carlton  Hall  {  1 29.), 
not  that  it  possesses  any  decided  advantage  over  the  generality 
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of  private  kitchen-gardens,  but  it  is  considered  very  conve- 
nient in  most  of  its  divisions,  although  it  has  the  disaa vantage 
of  being  placed  too  near  the  back  of  the  house,  by  which  we 
lose  the  advantage  of  a  south  wall  and  border,  as  that  is  oc- 
cupied by  the  court-yard  and  out-ofBces. 

This  garden  contains  about  two  acres,  and  is  divided  into 
two  parts  by  a  flued  wall  {a  a)j  about  10  ft.  high,  running  east 
and  west;  with  four  small  fire-sheds  (bbbb),  the  two  middle 
ones  having  two  furnaces  each  in  them.  The  outer  walls  (cc) 
are  about  lift,  hijgh,  and  the  wall-borders  (dd)l2h.  broad-; 
the  walks  (e  e)  5  ft.,  except  the  centre  ones,  which  are  6  ft. 
wide;  and  the  dwarf  fruit  tree  borders  (j^)  7  ft.  broad;  the 
alleys  {gg)  Sft.^wide;  and  the  compartments  for  vegetables 
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{h  h)  occupy  the  remainder  of  the  ground,  except  two  small 
vineries  (i  i),  and  the  succession  pine-stove  (A:),  60  ft.  long  by 
17ft.  broad;  with  the  vine-border  (/),  tool-shed  (wj),  seed- 
room  («),  and  a  basin  for  water  (o),  supplied  by  a  forcing- 
pump,  which  likewise  supplies  the  mansion.  There  are  a 
fruiting  pine-stove  (-p)  with  a  peach-house  (y)  on  the  same 
range,  and  the  sheds  for  pots  and  wheelbarrows  at  the  back  ; 
a  border  in  front  of  the  pine-stove  and  peach-house  (r) ;  a 
coal-house  {s) ;  a  cart-road  into  the  park  {t) ;  a  slip  on  the  east, 
planted  with  gooseberries  and  currants  («) ;  an  herb-garden 
on  the  west  {v) ;  a  filbert  ground  (tp)  ;  and  walks  leading  to 
the  pleasure-ground  (j?).  The  melon-ground  ( is  situated 
near  the  stable-yard,  with  a  small  pit  («),  heated  by  fire,  for 
either  melons  or  pines. 

I  remain,  Sir,  yours,  &c. 
Ealing^  June  IS.  1829.  Wm.  Setmour. 


Art.  X.  Plans  and  Sections  of  the  Horticidtural  Buildings  for  a 
Kitchen-  Garden  of  Three  Acres  and  a  half  within  the  Walls,  By 
JuvENis  Olitor. 

Sir, 

Encouraged  by  the  insertion  of  my  plan  for  a  garden 
establishment  (Vol.  IV.  p.  215.),  I  am  induced  to  send  you 
the  plans  of  some  of  the  buildings  in  it,  as  I  proposed.  I  shall 
not  enter  into  the  minor  details  of  each  structure;  for  if  I  were 
to  give  a  full  explanation  of  every  thing  requisite  in  the  erec- 
tion of  any  one  of  the  houses  or  pits  (such  as  the  shutters, 
boilers,  pulleys,  &c.),  it  would  occupy  too  much  room  in  your 
most  useful  publication,  perhaps  to  the  exclusion  of  the  com- 
munications of  abler  correspondents.  I  shall  give  the  ground 
plan  a-nd  sections  of  every  house  and  pit  with  as  brief  an  ex- 
planation as  1  possibly  can,  which  by  the  references  given  will 
be  sufficiently  understood  by  every  class  of  your  readers. 

The  plans  {j^s.  ISO.  to  138.)  which  I  now  submit  to  you 
are  arranged  to  be  heated  by  hot  water,  which  I  am  practically 
convinced  is  a  very  simple  and  economical  mode  of  heating 
forcing-houses ;  but  its  merits,  compared  with  steam  or  fire 
heat,  fshall  discuss  in  some  future  communication.  In  heating 
houses  by  steam  or  hot  water  it  has  generally  been  the  prac- 
tice, after  heating  the  boiler,  to  convey  the  smoke  into  the 
chimney  close  by  the  boiler,  by  which  I  have  always  thought 
that  a  great  quantity  of  heat  was  lost  to  the  house,  and  a 
greater  consumption  of  fuel  than  necessary  required  to  keep. 
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up  the  proper  temperature ;  therefore,  to  make  the  most  of 
the  heat  and  the  fuel  consumed,  I  have  carried  the  flue  on  the 
back  of  both  the  peach-houses,  likewise  on  the  back  of  a 
Jig.  133.,  and  a^jig.  136.;  and,  if  required,  the  chimneys  might, 
by  the  use  of  dampers  in  the  flues,  be  taken  on  the  back  of 
b  Cyjig.  1 33.,  and  of  b^Jig.  134-.  I  have  provided  133. 
and  136.  witfi  wooden  shutters,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  sections ; 
these  will  slide  over  the  sashes  by  means  of  pulleys,  and  in 
the  day-time,  or  when  not  in  use,  will  lie  under  the  roof. 

In  my  last  communication  (Vol.  IV.  p.  245.),  for  "  ice- 
house" read  "  tool-house." 

I  am,  Sir,  &c. 

September  3.  1828.  Juvenis  Olitor: 


Ground  Plan  of  the  two  Peach'houses.  {Jig.  130.)  a  a,  Boil- 
ers ;  b  5,  reservoirs ;  c  c,  the  pipes  which  go  from  the  boilers 
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a  to  the  reservoirs  i,  the  water .  returning  the  same  way  back 
by  the  lower  pipe  to  the  boilers  ;  d  dy  flues ;  e  e,  a  trellised 
walk ;  JJ,  water  cisterns. 

Interior  Section  of  the  two  Peach-houses.  {Jig.  131.)  a,  Front 
trellis ;  6,  back  trellis ;  r,  border  for  the  peach  trees ;  d,  the 
pipes ;  Cy  the  flue. 


Exterior  Section  of  the  two  Peach'houses.  {fig.  132.) 
Ground  Plan  of  the  Cucumber  and  Melon  Pits.  {Jig.  133.) 
a  by  Cucumber  pits ;  c  d,  melon  pits ;  a  a,  boilers ;  b  b  and  c 
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reservoirs ;  d  d^  tlie  pipes  which  in  a  and  dgoXjo  the  r&servolra 
b  i,  and  return  by  the  lower  pipes  to  the  boilers  a  a ;  but  in 
b  and  c  they  go  to  the  reservoirs  c  c,  and  return  to  the  boilers 
a  a  on  the  back  of  the  pit;  d  d,  flues ;  J[f,  cisterns  for  water ; 
^^ggggi  walks. 

Interior  Sections  of  Cucumber  and  Melon  Pits  {^figs.  13  *.  and 
135.),  sliowing  the  pipes  d  d  d^  and  flue  <?;  ff,  wooden  shut- 


ters ;  g  g,  pits  to  be  filled  with  dung  at  the  commencement  of 
forcing. 

Ground  Plan  of  the  Asparagus  Pits,  8^c.  {Jig.  1 S6.)  a  a.  Pits 
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for  asparagus ;  b  bj  pits  for  sea-kale,  rhubarb,  &c. ;  a,  boiler ; 
b  by  pipes  which  go  on  the  front  to  the  reservoirs  c  c,  and 
return  on  the  back  of  the  asparagus,  pit  to  the  boiler;  d^  cis- 
tern for  water ;  ^,  flue ;  ffy  walks. 

Interior  Sections  of  the  Cucumber  and  Melon  Pits  {Jgs.  137. 


and  1 38.),  showing 'the  pits  for  asparagus  {a  a)  and  sea-kale 
{b  b\  and,  if  required,  a  shelf  for  mushrooms  {c)  might  be 
made  under  the  roof;  d  dy  pipes;  e,  flue;  andj^  wooden 
shutters. 


Akt.  XI.   Remecrfts  on  Jfr.  Sittington's  PampMet  on  Pkmtinff,  S^c, 
By  A.  G.,  Pwthshire.    [See  our  Notice  of  this  Wcfrk,  p.  473.] 

Sir, 

Mr.  BiLLiNGTON  is  more  successful  in  the  forest  than  iu 
the  closet,  while  his  antagonists  are  more  distinguished- at 
wielding  the  pen  than  the  spade ;  and  it  is  to  be  regretted 
that  the  talents  of  this  kind  possessed  by  the  baronet  or 
Mr.  Withers  should  be  employed  in  any  degree  to  detract 
from  the  merits  of  so  well-meaning  and  defenceless  a  person 
as  Mr.  Bniington  appears  to  me  to  be.  In  writing  he  is  by 
no  means  on  an  equal  footing  with  either;  but  in  point  of 
practical  experience,  his  professional  avocations  as  a  gardener 
and  forester  have  afforded  him  opportunities  of  acquiring  an 
intimate  knowledge  with  the  practical  parts  of  planting,  rear- 
ing, and  pruning  forest  or  other  trees  or  plants,  which  neither 
of  these  gentlemen  can  possibly  possess,  however  beautifully 
they  may  flourish  with  then-  pens,  when  they  fancy  they  have 
hit  on  some  discovery  in  the  economy  of  vegetation  ;  which, 
however,  has  been  familiar  to  the  muid,  and  formed  part  of 
the  every-day  practice,  of  every  gardener  worthy  of  the  name, 
for  a  century  before  either  of  these  modern  foresters  was  in 
existence.  Their  writings,  however,  are  not  without  their 
use.  They  are  read  by  the  upper  ranks  of  society,  who 
would  hardly  deign  to  look  over  the  less  finely  turned 
periods  of  the  obscure  practical  forester  or  humble  horticul- 
turist; and  thus  they  excite  attention  to  a  subject  amongst 
that  class  to  whom  it  is  of  the  most  importance*  If  practical 
gardeners  should  have  leisure  and  inclination  to  glance  ovei: 
their  works,  they  could  not  help  smiling  at  the  mighty  import- 
ance which  these  gieat  personages  attach  to,  and  the  over- 
weening anxiety  with  which  they  endeavour  to  appropriate  to 
themselves,  what  they  conceive  to  have  been  hidden  from  the 
wise  of  all  former  ages,  and  instinctively  revealed  to  them,  and 
generously  published  by  them  for  the  benefit  of  all  ages  yet 
to  come ;  processes,  too,  of  which  every  professional  gardener 
would  blush  if  he  supposed  he  were  thought  ignorant;  and 
some  few  favourite  theories  the  absurdities  of  which  he  would 
blush  not  to  be  able  to  detect.  I  believe  the  love  of  fame  is 
a  besetting  sin  with  poor  and  rich ;  and  in  the  pamphlet 
before  us  I  can  detect  a  little  spice  of  this  frailty  in  our 
friend  and  brother,  Mr.  Billington.  I  do  not  blame  him  for 
claiming  his  honest  share  of  that  fame  of  which  he  supposed 
himself  robbed  ;  but  I  am  sorry  he  has  done  it  in  so  bungling 
a  manner.  Allowances,  indeed,  must  be  made  for  irritated 
feelings,  and  other  existing  circumstances  connected  with  his 
"  permission  to  retire'*  from  an  ofHce  ia  which  he  evidently 
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delighted,  and  by  which  he  obtained  his  living,  I. am  also 
sorry  that  either  of  the  authors  should  hint  at  invidious  na*- 
tional  distinctions  between  Scotch  and  ELnglish,  as  if  they 
really  were  two  distinct  species  of  animals;  and  that  the 
barpnet  should  have  known  so  little  of  the  acquirements  oT 
gardeners  in  general,  as  to  have  led  him  to  treat  of  them  as 
a  race  deserving  to  be  proscribed  from  the  management  of 
forest  trees ;  a  department  at  least  very  closely  connected  with 
their  profession,  and  which  forms  a  part  of  their  study  in  the 
early  part  of  their  lives. 

I  have  been  led  into  these  reflections  by  the  general  tenour 
of  the  pamphlet,  and  shall  conclude  my  brief  notice  with 
the  following  extract  concerning  the  Quercus  pedunculata 
and  sessiliflora,  or  £6bur,  entreating  your  readers  to  commu* 
nicate  through  this  Magazine  any  particulars  they  may  think 
worthy  of  notice,  respecting  the  habits,  thickness  of  bark,  and 
quality  of  timber  of  each  of  these  species,  and  their  sub- 
varieties, 

"  Among  all  our  writers  on  planting  which  I  have  read, 
not  one  that  I  recollect,  except  Mr.  Loudon,  in  his  Encyclo- 
pedia of  Plants^  which  I  saw  since  I  first  sketched  these 
observations,  has  alluded  to  the  quality  of  the  two  distinct 
species  of  British  oak;  only  botanists  notice  two  species. 
Now  I  well  recollect  that  when  I  was  in  the  Forest  of  Dean^ 
the  Qu^cus  sessiliflora  was  designated  by  the  old  experienced 
wood-cutters  as  the  knot  acorn  oak,  from  the  acorn  growing 
in  clusters,  close  to  the  stalk,  and  considered  as  producing 
much  better  timber  than  the  other  kind.  As  well  as  I  can 
recollect,  the  leaves  have  a  darker  hue,  and  more  glossy  appear- 
ance, with  more  numerous  branches  subdivided  into  a  greater 
number  of  smaller  ones,  diverging  from  the  stem  in  a  more 
horizontal  direction ;  whereas  the  branches  of  the  other  species 
diverge  with  more  acute  angles  in  a  more  upright  position,  and 
do  not  produce  so  many  small  branches,  nor  such  close  heads. 
Might  not  the  knot  acorn  oak,  from  its  more  numerous  and 
smaller  limbs  and  branches,  with  more  annual  buds,  with  young 
shoots,  whereby  the  tree  is  increased  in  substance,  tend  to 
give  it  a  firmer,  tougher,  and  harder  texture  than  the  other 
species,  similar  to  what  the  Billingtonian  system  of  pruning 
would  effect?*'  (p.  57,  58,  59.)  Soth  species  are  described 
and  illustrated  by  wood-cuts  in  the  Encyclopaidia  of  Plants^ 
and  the  parts  of  fructification  minutely  described  and  illus- 
trated in  the  first  volume  of  the  Magazine  of  Natural  History^ 
I  intended  to  give  an  extract  respecting  a  process  of  planting 
an  extensive  "  bare  rock,*'  but  I  must  refer  to  the  work  itself 
for  this  and  other  amusing  and  useiul  hints. 

Perthshire^  July,  IS30.  A.  G. 
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Art.  XII.  Ponteyfs  "  Forest  Pnmer*'  versus  CruichshanKs  ^^PraC" 
Heal  Planter^*  on  the  Subject  of  pruning  Fir  Trees.  By  A  York- 

SHIREMAN. 

Sir, 

In  common  with  the  reading  and  thinking  part  of  mankind, 
it  is  with  me,  as  I  am  happy  to  find  it  is  also  with  yourself^  a 
subject  of  unfeigned  regret  that  book-making,  in  contradis- 
tinction to  book-writing,  is  daily  becoming  much  too  prevalent 
the  inevitable  consequence  of  such  practice  is,  on  the  one  hand, 
by  their  conflicting  contents,  to  distract  the  public  attention ; 
while,  on  the  other,  their  unpardonable  repetition  of  super- 
annuated and  lon^  exploded  dogmas  tends  only  to  disgust. 

There  is  another  practice  also,  and  that  not  the  most 
honourable,  with  which  these  modern  babblers  stand  charged, 
— an  instance  of  which,  in  addition  to  the  one  I  am  about  to 
complain  of,  you  point  out  in  your  review  of  Mr.  Cruick- 
shank's  Practical  Planter,  —  viz.  whenever  they  attempt  to 
palm  upon  the  world  what  they  would  wish  to  have  believed 
as  original  and  good,  they  generally  misquote  those  authors 
whose  writings  seem  to  stand  in  the  way  of  such  theories  being 
received. 

Among  the  description  of  modern  book-makers  just  alluded 
to,  Mr.  Cruickshank  (as  shown  in  p.  456,  457.  of  your  Maga- 
zine) stands,  I  think,  deservedly  preeminent. 

It  is  not,  however,  my  present  intention  to  observe  upon 
that  gentleman^s  Practical  Planter,  further  than  as  it  applies  to 
Mr.  Pontey's  book  called  the  Forest  Pruner,  the  principles  of 
which  are,  as  have  been  proved  by  thousands  (myself  among 
the  rest),  invaluable.  If,  then,  in  the  course  of  my  observa- 
tions, I  happen  to  show  that  Mr.  Cruickshank,  in  his  Practical 
Planter,  .is  attempting  to  retail  old  and  exploded  errors  to  the 
public  as  his  own  (for  it  does  not  appear  he  gives  us  more 
than  his  ipse  dixit  for  it) ;  and,,  to  support  his  assertions,  has 
misquoted  that  passage  in  Pontey's  Pruner  which  appears  to 
oppose  them ;  by  putting  your  readers  upon  their  guard 
against  such  malpractices,  I  shall  have  rendered  the  state  some 
service :  for,  to  say  the  least  of  such  acts,  wherever  duplicity  is 
practised,  the  result  can  never  be  honourable  tp  the  parties^ 
and  rarely  beneficial  to  the  public. 

In  order,  however>,to  enable  your  readers  to  put  a  proper 
value  upon  the  assertions  in  the  Practical  Planter,  and  the 
demonstrated  proofs  given  by  Mr.  Pontey  in  his  Pruner,  it 
seems  necessary  to  premise  that  Mr.  Cruickshank  acknow- 
ledges his  practice  to  have  been  confined  chiefly  to  one  situa^ 
tion  (at  Careston,  the  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Fife) ;  its  whole  length 
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he  fixes  at  fourteen  years,  the  greater  proportion  of  which,  it 
appears,  he  was  employed  in  the  nursery :  while  the  practice 
of  Mr.  Pontey  has  extended  to  nearly  every  county  in  the 
kingdom ;  and  its  duration,  at  the  period  of  the  last  edition  of 
the  Pruner,  fell  little  short  of  forty  years.  To  prove  Mr. 
Cruickshank  guilty  of  retailing  a  superannuated  dogma  re- 
specting the  pruning  of  fir  trees,  I  need  only  refer  you  to 
Nicol's  Planter y  published  in  1799  (p.  213.),  where  he  says, 
"  it  can  never  be  proper  to  lop  the  branch  of  a  fir  tree  by  Ae 
bole.  From  the  resinous  juice  which  follows  the  tool,  at  any 
season  of  the  year,  all  wounds  become,  and  continue  to  be, 
blemishes.'*  How  far  such  dogmas  have  been  exploded  is 
evident,  from  the  almost  universal  adoption  and  beneficial 
efiects  of  Mr.  Pontey*s  method  of  pruning* 

Mr.  Cruickshank  says,  "  Independently  of  arfy  other  con- 
sideration, the  very  form  in  which  a  fir  grows  appears  suffi- 
cient to  teach  us  that  pruning,  if  not  attended  with  actual 
injury,  can  at  least  be  productive  of  no  benefit  to  the  tree. 
An  ash  or  an  elm,  for  example,  has  a  constant  tendency,  if 
left  to  itself,  to  depart  from  the  shape  which  constitutes  its 
chief  value.  It  is  continually  throwing  out  branches,  which 
become  rivals  to  the  leader,  and  either  bend  it  out  of  its  up- 
right course,  or  starve  it  by  exhausting  an  undue  quantity 
of  sap,  and  thereby  disqualifying  it  for  carrying  up  the  tree. 
Hence  the  great  use  of  pruning  trees  of  this  kind  is  to  protect 
the  leader  from  the  rivalship  of  the  other  branches,  to  die  end 
that  as  much  of  the  nourishment  drawn  fi^om  the  earth  may  be 
employed  in  promoting  the  growth  of  the  stem,  and  as  little  of 
it  expended  on  the  top,  a  part  which  is  comparatively  of  little 
value,  as  is  consistent  with  the  laws  of  vegetation.  But,  in  the 
case  of  firs,  this  use  of  pruning  has  no  place.  Tlieir  horizontal 
branches  never  interfere  with  the  leader,  nor  obstruct  its  pro- 
ress  in  the  smallest  degree.  It  always,  unless  broken  acci- 
entally,  or  killed  by  the  frost,  appears  above  the  most 
elevated  of  the  horizontal  shoots ;  and  they,  instead  of  injuring 
or  supplanting,  seem  to  assist  it  in  keeping  its  perpendicular 
position,  as  those  of  the  same  elevation  grow  of  equal  length 
all  around  it,  and  produce  a  perfect  equilibrium.  Hence  it 
would  appear  that  the  pruning  of  firs,  supposing  it  harmless^ 
can  yet  be  productive  of  no  positive  good,  so  that  to  practise 
it  would  be  to  labour  and  lay  out  money^or  no  end ;  a  species 
of  industry  and  expenditure  which  deserves  any  epithet  but 
that  of  rational.'* 

Pruning  ash  or  elm,  it  appears,  then,  by  your  review, 
is  allowed  by  Cruickshank,  in  common  with  every  well  in- 
formed man,  to  be  beneficial;  and  here  may  I  be  allowed  to 
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enquire  in  what  way  is  pruning  beneficial  ?  Most  assuredly  by 
producing  a  greater  quantity  of  straight  clean  timber.  If,  then, 
it  is  acknowledged  by  this  author,  that  pruning  is  necessary 
to  produce  clean  straight  timber,  the  want  of  such  pruning 
must  produce  the  reverse,  viz.  knottiness,  short  stems,  and 
large  branches. 

The  principle  of  pruning  being  admitted,  I  may  be  allowed 
to  ask,  who  is  to  determine  or  draw  the  line  as  to  where  this 
principle  shall  cease  to  operate  ?  Are  the  innumerable  proofe 
that  we  have  daily  before  our  eyes,  in  every  part  of  the 
country,  of  the  beneficial  effects  of  the  judicious  pruning  of  fir 
trees,  to  be  quietly  laid  aside  to  allow  this  man  of  fourteen 
years*  experience  (who  has  the  impudence  to  ground  some  of 
bis  nostrums  on  what  he  calls  careful  calculation  rather  than 
on  actual  experience")  to  say,  hitherto  shall  it  go  and  no 
farther  ?  Certainly  not;  without  he  can  clearly  show  that  Dame 
Nature,  who  has  been  heretofore  considered  consistent  in  her 
operations,  has,  in  this  case,  to  suit  his  dogmas,  falsified  all 
her  previous  practices. 

He  has,  indeed,  attempted  to  show  that  the  shape  of  the  fir 
tree  is  less  liable  to  suffer  from  the  want  of  pruning  than  that 
of  others  (a  fact  previously  very,  well  known) ;  but  as  to  the 
comparative  increase  of  clean  straight  timber,  which,  as  Pontey 
incontrover'tibly  shows  by  his  plates  and  works,  can  only  be 
produced  to  any  beneficial  extent  by  pruning,  our  mnrdy 
author,  it  appears,  ventures  not  a  syllable ;  unless  the  follow- 
ing paragrt^h  can  be  taken  as  such,  being  Cruickshank's  mis- 
quotation of  Pontey's  Pruner^  and  the  false  conclusions  founded 
upon  it  of  which  I  complain. 

Mr.  Cruickshank  proceeds :  —  "  Harmless,  however,  the 
process  in  question  is  far  from  being ;  and  I  have  known  more 
than  one  thriving  fir  plantation  utterly  ruined  by  it."  Here, 
as  the  advocate  of  pruning  firs,  I  may,  perhaps,  be  allowed  to 
ask  the  author,  whether  it  was  in  the  use  of  Mr.  Pontey's 
theory,  or  the  abuse  of  it  (for  I  have  somewhere  read,  the 
best  of  things  may  be  abused),  that  such  plantations  were 
"  utterly  ruined"  ?  And  surely,  taking  the  immense  import- 
ance of  such  an  event  into  consideration,  I  shall  not  be  deemed 
extravagant,  or  unnecessarily  dubious,  under  Mr.  Cruick-^ 
shank's  circumstances  (having  been  caught  tripping  by  your- 
self and  others),  if  I  enquire  where  those  plantations  were,  also 
their  age  and  state  previously  to  such  ruinous  application^ 
with  such  other  circumstantial  information  as  will  enable  me 
and  the  public  to  come  to  something  like  a  correct  conclusion. 
Bare  assertions,  where  abundant  proof  is,  or  ought  to  be,  at 
hand,  are,  generally  speaking,  very  suspicious,  but  more  par- 
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ticularly  so  in  his  case.  Mr.  Cruickshank  proceeds :  —  Mr. 
Pontey  tells  us  that  it  is  the  cutting  off  too  many  branches  at 
once  that  causes  injury ;  and  that  if  we  take  away  only  two  or 
three  tiers  at  a  time  no  bad  effect  will  ensue."  All  this  is  very 
true ;  but  Mr.  Cruickshank  goes  on :  —  "  Let  any  person  re- 
move this  number  of  living  branches  from  a  Scots  &r  or  spruce, 
of  seven  or  eight  years  old ;  let  him,  at  the  same  time,  ascertain 
its  height,  and  mark  some  of  the  plants  contiguous  to  it, 
which  are  exactly  of  the  same  size.  By  measuring  it  and  them 
three  years  afterwards,  and  comparing  the  progress  of  the 
former,  made  in  this  interval,  with  that  of  the  latter,  he  will 
have  a  practical  demonstration  of  the  utter  fallacy  of  Mr. 
Pontey's  assertions."  Here  I  would  ask  this  immaculate 
author,  does  Mr.  Pontey  indeed  state,  "  that  two  or  three  tiers 
of  living  branches  are  to  be  remeved  from  a  Scots Jin'  or  spruce  of 
seven  or  eight  years  old  ?  "  Most  assuredly  not.  Let  Mr.  Pon- 
tey speak  for  himself:  —  "  If  the  first  pruning  took  place  when 
the  plants  were  about  8 ft,  high,  it  might  then  be  necessary  to 
displace  two^  or  at  most  three  tiers  of  the  lower  branches,  and 
two  years  afterwards  two  sets  more  of  the  same  description ; 
after  which  intervals  of  three  years  might  elapse  be!:ween  the 
prunings,  never  displacing  more  than  two  tiers  at  once,  ex- 
cept more  should  proxe  dead,''  Now,  I  am  aware^  to  a  casual 
reader,  or  an  unpractised  man,  the  difference  between  a  Scots 
fir  or  spruce  of  seven  or  eig/it  years  old,  and  one  of  8 ft.  higk, 
may  appear  exceedingly  trivial  ^  but  what  is  the  matter  of  lact  ? 
A  spruce  fii*  at  three  years  old,  upon  an  average,  will  be  from 
12  to  14*  in.  high,  having  upon  it  two  tiers  of  branches :  sup- 
posing it  then  to  be  replanted  into  a  nursery  bed,  it  becomes 
four  years  old,  and  has  three  tiers  upon  it,  having  added  about 
4  in.  to  its  height ;  let  it  then  be  removed  to  its  ultimate  des^ 
tination.  The  first  year  after  planting  it  upon  the  forest  ground 
it  will  seldom  grow  more  than  about  3  in. ;  it  is  now  five  years 
old,  and  has  got  four  tiers  of  branches :  the  next  two  or  three 
years  it  will  not  average  more  than  about  12  in.  per  annum. 
.We  have  now  got  a  fir,  seven  or  eight  years  old,  with  six  or 
seven  tiers  of  branches  upon  it,  and  from  4  to  S  ft.  high  :  now, 
by  the  same  rule,  to  produce  a  fir  8  ft;,  high,  it  must  be  about 
eleven  years  old,  and  have  ten  tiers  of  branches  upon  it  If 
the  statement  above  be  correct  as  an  averiu^,  and  Mr.  Cruick- 
shank shows  in  your  Magazine  (p.  466.)  1  am  not  far  off,  it 
then  appears  that  Mr.  Cruickshank's  statement,  of  Mr.  Pontey 
recommending  from  two  to  three  tiers  to  be  removed  out  of 
six  or  seven  tiers  of  branches,  is  totally  false.  The  fact  is, 
that  «  two  and  at  most  three  tiers  at  once,"  and  those  only  in 
the  first  pruning^  when  they  are  all  within  2  ft.  of  the  ground, 
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and,  of  course,  very  small,  are  to  be  removed  from  a  tree 
having,  nine  or  ten  tiers  of  branches  upon  it;  the  residue  of 
branches  left  upon  the  tree  being,  by  Mr.  Pontey*s  PrvAer^ 
seven  tiers,  and  by  Mr.  Cruickshank's  quotation  four  tiers : 
but  let  any  one  read  from  p.  179.  to  p.  190.  in  Pontey's  Prwi^, 
and  he  will  discover  a  still  greater  difference  between  Mr. 
Pontey's  ideas  of  pruning  firs,  and  Mr.  Cruickshank's  asser- 
tion regarding  the  number  of  branches  to  be  removed,  than 
is  shown  even  in  this  statement. 

.  A  fir,  too  severely  pruned,  sometimes  bleeds  at  intervals, 
till  it  regains  its  proper  quantity  of  branches. 

Oak,  ash,  elm,  &c.,  under  such  circumstances,  throw  out 
lateral  branches  upon  the  stem,  and  near  the  largest  wounds. 
Pontej/s  practice  produces  none  of  these  effects.  But  to  return ; 
Mr.  Cruickshank  says,  Let  any  person  remove  this  number 
of  living  branches,''  &c.  Mark  the  matchless  modesty  of  the 
man :  Let  any  one  try  the  experiment," — an  experiment  that 
is  to  be  of  three  years'  duration.  Has  he  not  already  tried 
it  ?  If  so,  why  not  assert  it  ?  Possibly  he  has  cogent  and 
special  reasons  moving  him  tliereto.  It  may  be  in  this  case 
also  that  his  opinion  is  founded  rather  on  careful  calculation 
than  on  actual  experience.  However  that  may  be,  I  am  not 
about  to  state  that  the  extent  of  pruning  he  mentions  would 
not  in  some  trifling  degree,  for  a  short  time,  a£fect  the  pro- 
gress of  the  plant :  it  certainly  would.  Nor  am  I  alone  in 
this  opinion;  for  I  find  a  note  in  Pontey's  Pruner  (p.  185.), 
which  says,  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Society  ofArts^  voL  xxiv. 
p.  68.,  we  have  a  paper  on  the  advantages  and  method  of 
pruning  fir  trees,"  by  Mr.  Salmon,  surveyor  and  wood*agent 
to  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  which  clearly  shows  the 
propriety  both  of  pruning  and  cutting  close.  The  opinion 
of  a  person  so  intimately  acquainted  with  the  application  of 
timber  cannot  fail  to  be  conclusive  on  these  points.  Still  I 
think  his  theory,  both  with  regard  to  the  quantity  of  tiers 
of  branches  to  be  taken  ofi^  at  once,  and  the  period  to  elapse 
between  the  prunings,  is  highly  objectionable.  For  a  long 
observation  has  convinced  me,  that  taking  a  large  quantity 
of  branches  from  a  .fir,  at  once,  disorders  it  so  far  as  con«- 
siderably  to  retai*d  its  growth,  even  in  shelter."  But  has  our 
worthy  author  indeed  written  a  book  of  44*0  pages  upon 
this  subject,  and  has  he  still  to  be  told,  that,  even  allowing 
the  tree  at  this  ^e  in  the  first  instance  to  be  somewhat  too 
severely  pruned^  the  first  or  second  year's  growth  would  again 
set  the  matter  right;  and  has  he  also  to  be  told,  that  the  cut 
produced  by  the  taking  off  of  branches  from  one  quarter  to 
half  an  inch  in  diameter,  being  the  size  alluded  to  both  by 
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Mr>  Pontey  and  himself,  is  in  three  years  not  only  covered 
widi  resinous  matter  but  also  with  bari^  ?  Oh,  Shame !  where 
is  thy  blUsh ! ! 

Mr.  Cruicksfaank  proceeds :  —  The  taking  off  of  a  tern 
branches  will  not,  of  course,  be  so  injurious  as  the  displacing  at 
once  of  a  great  number ;  but  none  can  be  displaced,  as  the 
abofoe  experiment  will  sAow^  without  materially  retarding  the 
growth  of  the  plant."  As  correctly  would  he  argue,  were  he 
to  state,  that  because  fire  uncontrolled  would  destroy  ,  the 
house,  a  little,  well  managed,  is  not  desirable,  and  beneficial 
also. 

By  this  time  your  readers  will  have  become  a  little  curious 
to  know  how  it  happens  that  pruning  should  not  be  bene* 
ficial  to  firs.  The  fact  is,  that,  though  Mr.  Cruickshank  tacitly 
acknowledges,  by  his  remarks  on  pruning  the  ash,  elm, 
that  Mr.  I^ontey's  demonstrations  with  regard  to  pruning 
firs  are  correct  as  to  producing  clear  and  straight  timber ; 
yet  it  would  not  be  quite  so  convenient  for  him,  and  the  super- 
annuated theory  he  has  adopted,  to  state  in  so  many  words, 
if  you  mean  to  have  the  greatest  quantity  of  fir  timber,  free 
fi*om  knots,  you  must  prune;  that  would  be  showing  the 
cloven  foot  too  clearly.  It  suits  his  drivelling  ideas  better  to 
attempt  by  a  side  wind  to  degrade  what  he  dare  not  openly 
attack,  by  stating  that  pruning  injures  fir  trees,  simply  be- 
cause they  bleed  after  such  operation ;  and  to  insure  such 
bleeding  to  those  who  try  the  experiment,  by  misleading  the 
public  with  the  misquotation  complained  of :  the  fact  being — 
and  I  here  dare  Mr.  Cruickshank  to  the  proof  (not  to  the  asser- 
tion) —  that  not  a  single  acre,  nor  any  quantity  of  plantation  of 
from  twelve  to  twenty  years*  old,  or  upwards,  either  in  Eng- 
land or  Scotland,  which  has  fi-om  its  planting  been  managed 
by  Pontey's  theory  strictly,  has  been  either  entirely  or  'at  all 
injured  by  such  practice ;  but,  on  the  contiary,  when  com- 
pared with  those  under  the  non-pruning  system,  will  turn  out 
very  much  superior. 

I  am  aware  of  the  estimation  in  which  anonymous  com- 
munications are  held,  but  my  insignificant  name  would  add 
little  to  their  weight ;  I  shall  therefore,  with  all  due  respect^ 
remain.  Sir,  yours,  &c. 

Bamsleyy  Sept.  22.  1830.  A  Yo&kshiremah. 

Our  opinion  is,  that  both  Pontey  and  Salmon  were  wrong 
in  their  theory  and  practice,  as  to  pruning  pines  and  firs.  It 
is  very  well  to  defend  Pontey,  no  longer  with  us  to  defend 
himself;  but  it  is  more  for  the  interest  of  science  to  adknoww 
ledge  that  he  rather  overpruned  the  pine  and  fir  tribes.  In 
this  opinion  we  particate  with  many  others.  —  Cond. 
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Art.  Xni.    On  Pruning,  and  other  Points  in  the  Management  of 
Timber  Trees.    By  W.  T. 

Sir, 

By  this  time,  I  suppose,  the  authors  of  the  two  books  lately 
published  on  arboriculture  (one  at  2 If.,  the  other  at  \2s.)  are 
aware  that  they  have  not  given  the  public  much  new  on  the 
subject  which  they  undertook  to  illustrate :  at  least,  those  who 
have  added  to  their  own  practical  experience  an  acquaintance 
with  the  works  of  the  scientific  and  professional  writers  on 
tree  culture,  will  not  be  easily  convinced  that  they  have  derived 
much  information  from  the  books  alluded  to.  However,  these 
books,  in  common  with  others,  will  be  the  means*  of  raising  a 
spirit  of  enquiry  and  investigation  in  tliis  hitherto  partly  ne- 
glected branch  of  culture. 

Gardeners,  in  general,  are  now  not  so  ignorant  in  horti- 
cultural chemistry  and  vegetable  physiology  as  some  would 
imagine.  Many  gardeners,  I  trust,  will  join  me  in  saying  that 
we  are  much  indebted  to  the  Encyclojkedia  of  Gardenings  in 
which  we  have  the  essence  of  the  best  writers  on  all  pomts  of 
importance,  both  within  and  "  without  the  garden  walls."  At 
the  same  time,  it  must  be  admitted  that  there  are  some  gar- 
deners who  think  arboriculture  below  their  notice;  others, 
perhaps,  know  more  than  they  are  allowed  to  put  in  practice. 
It  is  but  fair  that  he  who  pays  the  piper  should  make  him  play 
as  he  pleases :  notwithstanding,  if  the  piper  can  play  better, 
he  should  beg  to  be  heard ;  and,  after  having.given  proof  that 
he  does  not  overrate  his  abilities,  it  is  likely  he  will  be  al- 
lowed to  go  on  in  his  own  way.  • 

I  have  had  some  experience,  during  the  last  17  years,  in 
planting  and  transplanting  trees,  from  a  two-years  Scotch  pine 
up  to  a  tree  a  foot  in  diameter.  Most  of  the  transplanted  trees 
have  done  tolerably  well,  and  I  approve  of  transplantation  in 
some  cases  :  but  my  opinion  is,  that  transplanting  a  tree  after 
it  is,  say,  four  or  hve  years  old  dwarfs  it  more  or  less,  and 
also  tends  to  bring  some  species  too  soon  into  a  bearing  state. 
This,  in  a  great  measure,  can  be  obviated  by  picking  off  the 
blossom,  trenching,  pulverising,  and  rectifying  the  soil  at  the 
extremity  of  the  roots.  A  tree  which  has  been  transplanted 
can  be  more  safely  transplanted  again ;  but  will  such  a  tree, 
with  its  numerous  matted  roots,  extend  as  far  in  search  of 
nutriment  as,  and  become  equal  in  magnitude  to,  a  tree  either 
planted  young,  or  sown  or  grown  on  the  spot  ? 

The  rules  for  pruning  given  in  your  review  of  Cruickshank's 
book  are  excellent.  Sylvanus  and  Agronome*seem  to  differ 
much  in  opinion  on  that  point    In  thinning  a  plantation  of 
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Scotch  pine  and  larch  (say  from  20  to  30  years  old,  if  it  has 
been  very  thickly  planted,  which  is  the  only  way  to  make  clean 
wood,  the  lower  bi-anches  being  all  dead),  I  prune  up  the  trees 
6  or  8  ft.  This  is  necessary  in  order  to  see  how  to  thin  them 
properly,  and  will  do  them  no  harm,  provided  due  care  be 
taken  not  to  bark  the  trees  to  be  left.  Some  years  ago  I 
pruned  some  thriving  larch,  from  50  ft.  to  60  ft.  high  :  the 
branches  were  sawed  off  as  far  up  the  tree  as  they  were  dead 
at  the  time,  25  ft.  oj*  thereabouts  ;  of  course  the  trees  did  not 
bleed,  therefore  were  nothing  the  wors^.  Now,  it  is  plain  that, 
when  those  trees  come  into  the  hands  of  the  carpenter,  they  ^ 
will  be  freer  from  loose  knots  than  had  the  trees  continued  to 
enclose  part  of  the  branches  until  they  dropped  off  naturally. 

In  short,  I  am  an  advocate  for  raising  all  forest  trees,  if 
possible,  from  seed ;  trenching  ground  that  will  grow  hard 
wood  trees,  and  keeping  it  clean  a  few  years  after  planting; 
planting  young,  i.  e.  strong*,  well-rooted  plants  not  above  four 
years  old ;  stunted  plants  being  headed  down ;  pruning  from 
infana/;  summer  pruning,  although  only  thiunb*pruning  (a 
person  will  do  a*  great  deal  of  good  this  way,  by  going  over  a 
young  plantation  in  the  month  of  June) ;  and  last,  though  not 
least,  keeping  in  view  that  leaves  are  the  lungs  of  trees. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  do  not  approve  of  pruning  tree  roots 
at  the  time  of  planting,  unless  they  have  been  damaged; 
planting  evergreens  in  this  part  of  the  country  earlier  than 
April;  pruning  the  same  while  the  branches  to  be  cut  off 
are  alive ;  soft-wooded  leaf-trees  as  nurses  for  hard-wooded 
trees ;  or  twin- stemmed  and  double-topped  trees.  If  one  of  a 
double-stemmed  tree  of  the  pine  tribe  be  cut  off  the  other  will 
die,  except  it  is  done  while  the  tree  is  young ;  hence  the  pro- 
priety of  looking  over  plantations. 

Agronome  seems  not  pleased  that  all  the  tops  of  the  hills 
in  Scotland  are  not  covered  with  wood  t  many  of  them  in  this 
"  northern  corner  "  are  so.  The  summits  both  of  hills  and 
mountains  have  been  planted  but  have  not  grown  ;  their  tops 
being  almost  solid  masses  of  rock  with  scarcely  any  covering 
of  soil,  and  it  may  be  that  their  height  is  an  obstacle  to  the 
growth  of  trees.  More  barren  ground  might  be  planted :  but 
thousands  of  acres  could  be  planted  in  Scotland,  and  otow 
the  very  best  of  Scotch  pine,  &c.  At  the  same  .time,  from 
being  inaccessible,  and  distant  from  a  market,  the  wood,  in  all 
probability,  would  not  be  worth  a  shilling  to  the  proprietor. 

I  am,  Sir,  yours,  &c. 
Aberdeenshire,  Sept.  1830.  W.  T. 
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Art.  XIV.   Description  of  Mr.  Groom's  Ttdip  Bed.    By  J.  M. 

Florists  have  found  that  tulips  are  liable  to  injury  if  ex- 
posed to  frost  and  rain,  especially  during  the  months  of  Fe- 
bruary, March,  and  April.  To  secure  mese  favourite  flowers 
from  such  casualties,  Mr.  Groom,  the  eminent  florist  at  Wal- 
worth, near  London,  has  constructed  a  model  of  a  tulip-bed 
frame,  which  not  only  admits  of  the  perfect  protection  of  the 
plants,  but  also  very  much  facilitates  the  arrangement,  plant- 
ing, and  covering  of  the  roots. 

The  bed,  which,  in  the  first  place,  is  trenched  3  ft.  deep,  is 
raised  by  side  and  end  boards,  framed  together,  to  the  height 
of  from  12  to  15  in.  above  the  surface  of  the  ground.  It  is 
4  ft.  wide  within,  and  of  any  required  length*.  The  prepared 
soil  is  raised  to  within  3^  in.  of  the  top.  For  the  purpose  of 
levelling  the  surface  accurately,  Mr.  Groom  uses  a  thin  piece 
of  board  called  a  strike.  This  is  longer  than  the  width  of  the 
bed,  and  has  notches  near  each  end  3^  in.  deep,  which  fit 
on  the  upper  edges  of  the  side  boards ;  and,  on  being  moved 
from  end  to  end,  lays  the  surface  into  the  desired  form.  The 
lower  edge  of  the  strike  is  not  straight  but  curved,  so  as  to 
leave  the  surface  of  the  mould  about  2  in.  higher  in  the 
middle  than  at  the  sides. 

When  the  surface  is  thus  regulated  it  is  ready  to  receive 
the  roots ;  their  places  are  marked  with  the  greatest  ease  by 
means  of  the  strike.  Seven  rows  are  planted  lengthwise  of 
the  bed,  at  the  distance  m(  6  in.  from  each  other  and  from  the 
sides.  Of  course  the  strike  is  divided  into  eight  spaces.  At  the 
marks  between  the  spaces,  small  staples,  one  about  2  in.  above 
the  other,  are  driven  into  the  flat  side  of  the  strike )  these 
receive  seven  small  pegs  or  fibbers,  which,  when  the  strike  is 
put  down  across,  mark  the  places  of  the  bulbs»  Th^  distances 
between  the  cross  rows,  viz.  6  in*,  being  marked  on  the  sides, 
regulate  the  insertions  of  the  strike. 

From  this  description  it  may  easily  be  conceived  with  what 
accuracy  and  expedition  the  planting  is  done.  The  roots  being 
deposited  in  their  places,  are  now  covered  with  the  proper 
compost;  and  the  surface  is  smoothed  off  with  the  back  of  the 
strike,  which,  for  this  purpose,  is  formed  with  a  curve  and 
shoulders  which  take  in  the  whole  width  of  the  bed  and  side 
boards,  against  which  last  the  shoulders  slide  while  the  strike 
is  moved  onward  to  take  off  the  redundant  covering,  leaving 
the  surface  regularly  rounded  from  side  to  side,  6  in.  higher 
in  the  middle  than  at  the  sides. 

When  the  season  arrives  that  coverings  against  frost,  &c., 
are  necessary,  iron  rods,  three  fourths  of  an  inch  in  diameter. 
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and  bent  into  a  regular  form,  are  fixed  over  the  bed.  These 
bearers  are  kept  in  place  by  the  upright  parts  of  them  being 
inserted  into  two  staples,  one  above  die  other,  driven  into  the 
side  boards  at  distances  of  2  ft.  6  in.  apart,  the  first  being  fixed 
at  the  end.  These  bearers  rise  fi-om  the  edge  of  the  bed  to 
what  may  be  called  the  eaves  of  tlie  awning,  2  ft.  6  in. ;  and 
then  slopingly  upward  and  over,  forming  an  obtuse  angle  like 
a  ridge  over  the  middle  of  the  bed.  To  connect  these  .bearers, 
fillets  of  thin  deal  are  fixed  along  the  eaves  and  on  tlie  top  or 
ridge,  and  thus  a  frame  is  formed  sufficiently  strong  and  steady 
to  support  any  covering  of  mats  or 
canvass  which  may  be  necessary  for  the 
safety  of  the  plants. 

The  annexed  sketches  of  the  frame 
{Jig.  139.  a)  and  the  strike  {b)  will 
assist  in  giving  a  right  idea  of  the 
construction  of  the  former  and  the  form 
of  the  latter. 

^^^--^__&__,.-.-^ln^      This  frame  and  coverir^g  is  only 

(^^^  ' — ^  rO  intended  to  preserve  the  tulips  till  they 

begin  flowering;  after  which,  Mr. 
Groom  advises  that  they  should  be  shaded  and  sheltered  by 
a  larger  and  loftier  awning,  as  is  his  own  practice. 


Art.  XV.    On  the  Genus  Afster.  ^  By  T.  Ri ve^re,  Esq. 
Sir, 

I  DO  not  recollect  seeing  in  any  of  your  Magazines  a  trea*- 
tise  on  the  ^'ster ;  *  perhaps  many  readers  will  say  it  is  not 
worthy  of  it,  being  so  common,^  and  to  be  found  in  almost 
every  cottager's  garden.  However,  I  will  endeavour  to  point 
out  such  beauties  of  the  flower  as  have  fallen  under  my  prao 
tical .  observation.  Asters  which  bloom  in  August,  perhaps, 
may  not  be  worth  attention,  being  eclipsed  by  a  host  of  showy 
herbaceous  plants  and  annuals,  and  above  all  by  the  splendid 
Georgina ;  but  even  theii  they  have  their  own  beauties,  in 
which  they  at  least  equal  most  of  the  flowers  at  this  time  in 
bloom.  Their  extreme  hardiness,  their  facility  of  propagation^ 
and  their  thriving  in  almost  any  soil,  however  poor,  are  cer- 
tainly inducements  for  their  introduction  into  gardens,  where 
the  occupiers  cannot  bestow  much  attention  on  the  cultivation 
of  flowers :  but  where  cultivation  and  taste  are  combined,  the 
^ster,  as  in  other  flowers,  can  hardly  be  deemed  the  same, 
either  in  the  strength  of  the  plant  or  size  of  the  blossoms ;  for 
instance,  I  have  one  in  my  garden,  Lacteus  altissimus,  or 
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French  white,  which  is  now  12ft.  in  height,  and  the  other 
kinds  are  in  proportion  fine.  The  under-mentioned  sorts  are 
in  flower  from  the  l^th  of  August,  and  continue  to  the  middle 
of  September.  I  grew  one  chimp  of  them,  and  have  inserted 
the  height  each  sort  attains  for  the  information  of  any  one 
who  may  be  disposed  to  bloom  them  in  a  similar  manner ;  of 
course,  the  highest  in  the  middle,  the  second  highest  next,  and 
so  on,  and  the  shortest  outside. 

Asters  in  Bloom  m  August, 

Height  in  feet. 

Cordatus,  small  white  flower,  red  stamina     ^       -  -  4 

Bellidifdlius,  small  white  flower  -      *        -  -  3 

Latifdlius,  bluish  white  -      *  -  "  ^4 

Sibiricus,  azure  blue  -  -  .  «  2 

Punctatus,  lilac  colour,  small  blossoms  indivi-l  -rx^.  i  ,   , , 

dually,  but  forms  a  perfect  umbel       -       j  Very  handsome  IJ 

Corymbdsus,  large  reddish  blue  flowers  -  -  1 

Solidagindides,  small  curled  white  flowers;  singular  and  pretty  0| 

But  August  presents  a  meagre  collection ;  nor  is  it  of  much 
consequence,  for,  as  before  observed,  there  are  then  plenty  of 
flowers  in  bloom.  But  I  presume,  when  I  come  to  describe 
the  asters  in  bloom  from  the  first  of  October,  and  during  the 
month,  I  think  I  shall  be  able  to  point  out  such  beauties  in 
the  flower,  and  to  convince  (I  am  myself  convinced)  the  lovers 
of  the  flower-garden,  that  there  is  no  herbaceous  flower  during 
the  month  of  October  to  be  compared  with  the  ^"ster,  its  spe- 
cies and  varieties. 

Asters  in  Bloom  in  September, 

Height  in  feet. 

Floribundus,  large  white  flower,  -  -   4  to  5 

Blandus,  bluish  white  -  .  .  4 

CySineus,  fine  dark  blue         -  -  -  3 

Rigida,  lilac  -  -  .  .  2 

Patens,  fine  large  dark  blue  -  - 

Pulchellus,  or  globosus,  small  white  flower,  red  stamina  1 

The  10th  of  October,  this  season  (1829),  we  had  a  killing 
frost.  On  Michaelmas  day,  on  surveying  the  numerous  tribes 
of  flowers  which  the  day  before  shone  with  resplendent  beauty, 
behold  the  melancholy  appearance  !  The  splendid  georgina, 
king  of  autumnal  flowers,  turned  black  and  withered,  and 
pretty  well  all  the  annuals  had  shared  the  same  fate.  I  would 
ask  what  flowers  the  borders  produce  to  ornament  the  month 
of  October.  None  but  the  ^'ster,  the  only  hardy  perennial 
which  blooms  at  the  beginning,  and  continues  throughout  the 
whole  month ;  and  why  should  one  month,  and  that  rather  a 
dreary  one,  be  left  unomamented  with  the  beauties  of  Flora? 
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Asters  in  Bloom  in  October, 


Height  in  feet. 

i?dseus,  bright  pink  -  -  -  7 

Ndvae  A'ngTlae,  purple         -  -  -  6 

New  Belgic,  fine  blue  -  -         -  5 

E'legima,  white         -  -  -  -      4  ' 

^ricoides,  white  -  -  -4 

5alicirdlius,  pale  blue  -  -  -  -  4 

A'sper,  white  -  -  -  4 

Mutabilis,  white,  changing  to  red  -  -  34 

Cora68U8,  or  umbrdsus,  small  white  flowers  and  stamina  3 
^melius,  purple  -  -  -  2 

Kiveriy  sindi  elegant  white  flowers  * 


There  are  some  few  other  flowers  in  bloom  contemporary 
with  the  asters :  the  Heli4nthus  tribe,  — •  but  they  are  all 
yellow;  a  Pyrethrum  or  two.  Phlox  marylaiidica,  Solid^ga 
sempervirens,  and  Rudbeckm  speciosa.  I  know  of  scarcely 
any  other  kinds. 

I  have  raised  from  seed,  for  two  or  three  years  past,  a  great 
number  of  asters.  I  generally  sow  the  seed  in  April,  and 
most  of  them  bloom  the  following  autumn.  This  season  I 
have  had  more  than  1000  in  bloom  from  seed  sown  4ast 
spring ;  from  which  I  have  selected  about  50  decidedly  hand- 
some and  distinct  varieties,  the  others,  being  almost  all  alike^ 
I  generally  pull  up  and  throw  away  as  they  bloom.  I  have 
formed  a  separate  clump  of  them ;  and  the  asters  before  enu- 
merated do  not  contribute  more,  nor  perhaps  quite  so  much,  to 
the  embellishment  of  my  flower-garden,  in  October,  as  the 
seedlings.  There  are  all  degrees  of  colours,  from  the  dark 
blue  to  the  most  beautiful  azure ;  from  the  rose  to  the  delicate 
blush ;  from  the  pure  white  to  the  French  and  greyish  white, 
&c.,  in  numberless  varieties  of  shades  and  sizes ;  some  of  the 
flowers  being  the  size  of  a  sixpence,  some  an  inch  or  an 
inch  and  a  half  in  diameter,  and  some  semidouble.  ,  I  generally 
impregnate  them,  by  tying  the  flowers  of  the  rose-coloured 
on  the  white,  blue  on  the  rose,  &c.  It  is  incorrect  to  aflirm 
that  the  aforeJ-mentioned  kinds  bloom  only  through  the  month 
specified ;  some  of  them  may  be  in  bloom  the  beginning  of  the 
preceding  month,  and  some  may  extend  perhaps  to  me  first 
or  secona  week  of  the  succeeding.  However,  on  accurate  ob- 
servation, I  can  decidedly  pronounce  them  to  be  in  full  bloom 
pretty  well  dm*ing  the  respective  months  as  enumerated. 

*  i4'ster  Riv^'  was  raised  from  seed  by  Rivers  and  Son,  nurserymen, 
Sawbridgeworth,  Herts,  three  years  since,  and  is  one  of  the  shortest :  it 
blooms  with  a  beautiful  tufl  of  small  white  flowers,  and  is  a  very  pretty 
variety.  Most  of  the  asters  mentioned  in  the  list  before  enumerated  I 
procured  from  them,  and  they  likewise  possess  as  extensive  a  collection  of 
herbaceous  plants,  &c.,  as  any  nurserymen  in  the  kingdom. 
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Any  one  who  attends  to  the  cultivation  of  this  autumnal 
flower,  instead  of  having  his  flower-garden  nearly  destitute 
of  flowers  during  one  month  of  the  year,  may  have  it  highly 
ornamented  with  the  -4  ster. 

The  principal  motive  of  this  communication  it  so  recommend 
flowers  for  the  embellishment  of  the  month  of  October  onli/  ; 
but  as  I  have  enumerated  the  kinds  of  asters  which  bloom  in 
the  two  antecedent  months,  to  wind  up  I  have  inserted  a  few 
sorts  underneath  which  flower  from  the  middle  of  November 
to  Christmas ;  though  the  same  argument  will  hold  good  which 
is  applied  to  the  sorts  flowering  in  August  and  September,  as 
from  the  middle  of  November  to  Christmas  the  garden  is  or- 
namented by  that  matchless  winter  flower  the  Chrysanthemum. 

Aftert  in  bloom  from  the  First  of  November  to  Christmas, 

Height  in  feet. 
L^cteus  altlssimus,  French  white         -        -  12 
Purpdreus  altlssimus  -  •      from  8  to  9 

Grandiflorus,  fine  large  blue  -  -  3 

I  am,  Sir,  &c. 

T.  RlVE^RE. 

Hampden  Cottage^  Sawbridgetvortk^  Hevts^ 
November  4.  1829. 


Art.  XVI.  On  the  visible  Cause^  and  easy  and  effectual  Cure^  of 
the  bad  Setting  of  some  Sorts  of  Grapes.  By  Mr.  James  Craig, 
Gardener  to  G.  Cholmeley,  Esq.,  Howsham,  York. 

Sir, 

I  DARE  say  it  is  well  known  to  you  that  a  great  many 
of  diose  vines  which  "  have  blossomed  but  brought  no  fruit" 
have  been  hewn  down  as  cumberers  of  the  ground,  and  pro- 
bably many  more  have  been  condemned  before  they  were 
fidrly  tried ;  and  if  such  there  are,  I  trust  that  what  I  am 
about  to  state  will  be  the  means  of  saving  them  from  the  fatal 
axe.  I  have  at  this  place  a  vine  under  my  care,  which  is  a 
very  bad  setter  ;  it  is  an  old  plant,  growing  in  a  double-pitted 
pine  stove.  Previously  to  my  coming  here  it  had  been  con- 
demned for  an  apparently  good  reason,  which  was,  it  had 
never  brought  to  perfection  more  than  about  a  dozen  berries 
on  a  bunch ;  the  residue  were  about  the  size  of  peas.  I  was 
informed  of  its  faults,  but  nevertheless  respited  it,  and  have 
been  amply  rewarded  for  my  clemency.  It  ripened,  last  year, 
a  very  fine  crop,  the  bunches  from  1  lb.  to  3  lb.,  well  filled 
with  berries,  considerably  larger  than  those  of  the .  white 
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Tokay*  I  am  not  certain  of  its  name  as  i  vmsw  the 
sort  before ;  nor  could  any  gendeman  or  gardenev  who  sa^it 
tell  me  whfit  it  was  :  but  three  good  practical  gardeners,  to 
whom  I  sent  single  berries,  informed  me  it  was  the  P&lestiiie; 
Be  it  what  it  may,  it  is  an  excellent  grape^  of  good  flavour, 
and  one  of  the  best  of  keepers :  the  fruit  wa^  ripe  in  July, 
and  I  cut  the  last  bunch  in  Christmas  week.  The  berries  are 
of  a  dark  red  colour,  and  of  an  oval  form. 

I  presume  that  the  following  observations  and  treatment  of 
this  vine  will  be  equally  applicable  to  many  other  bad--settuig 
sorts :  — 

On  close  inspection,  when  the  blossoms  are  fully  expanded, 
it.  will  be  obvious  to  every  observer  who  is  acquainted  with 
the  parts  of  the  fructification,  that  the  main  cause  of  their 
abortiveness  is  a  defect  in  the  filament,  and  not  in  the  anther, 
as  supposed  by  many.  It  will  be  found  that  the  filaments 
are  very  small  and  recurved,  so  as  to  render  it  almost  impos- 
sible for  the  anthers  to  come  in  contact  with  the  stigma  of  the 
same  blossom,  and  I  mu  poufcuadtid  there  is  a  sufficient  quan- 
tity of  pollen  on  the  anther  for  the  fecundation  of  the  stigma ; 
but  so  awkwardly  is  the  anther  situated,  that  in  very  few 
instances  can  the  pollen  perform  its  function  on  the  stimna 
Without  the  assistance  of  art.  (•  The  evil  may  certainly  be 
remedied  in  a  great  measure  by  suspending  over  its  racemes 
^  those  of  any  free-setting  sort,  when  the  flowers  of  both 
are  fully  open;  or  by  intermixing  with  its  branches  the 
branches  of  any  .free-setting  sort  that  may  be  expected  to 
flower  at  the  same  time :  but  in  many  cases  neither  of  these 
methods  would  be  convenient,  nor  do  I  consider  them  at  all 
necessary. 

About  half  of  the  bunches  I  impregnated  with  the  pollen 
taken  from  the  bunches  of  other  sorts  in  flower  at  the  same 
time,  collected  with  a  soft  camel-hair  pencil,  in  the  following 
manner :  --4  LtQDk  a  sheet  of  white  paper,  aHCttSttsb  under  the 
bunches  from  which  |^intended  to  gather  the  pollen  (seleot- 
ing  those  which  wearer  fullest  in  flower),  and  then  appl)|id 
the  pencil  gently  to  various  parts  of  them;  and  when  the 
pencil  ^ifm  charged  with  yellow  powder,  t  it  to  the 
bunches  whirfi  4  f>i»hod  to^fecundat^  and  touchiii  lightly 
with  the  pencil  the  female  parts  of  the  flowers,  holding  the 
paper  as  when  gathering  the  pollen \\nA  what  dust  fell  into 
the  paper  I  took  up  in  the  pencil,  and  applied  it  as  before. 
These  did  as  well  as  I  could  wish.  AH  that  remained  (except 
two  bunches)  I  impregnated  with  their  own  pollen,  by  work- 
ing the  pencil  carefully  among  the  flowers,  and  by  that  means 
dispersing  part  of  the  fecundating  dust,  and  collecting  part  of 
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it  upon  the  pencil.  Of  course,,  by  this  process^  the  pencil  ^emes 
as  often  in  contact  with  the  female  as  with  the  maLe  part  of 
the  iBower ;  consequently,  the  fecundation  is  accomplished  by 
the  pollen  which  is  already  on  the  pencil  adhering  to  th^ 
stigma  while  more  is  collected.  By  the  first  of  these  methods 
I  had  rather  more  berries  set  than  I  had  by  the  letter;  but  I 
had  a  great  many  bercies  to  thin  out  of  all  the  bunches,  except 
the  two  which  I  left  unassisted,  and  which  set  their  berries  Ir 
the  usual  way,,  almost  all  of  them  about  the  size  of  peas^  an4 
without  seed.  I  kept  as  dry  an  atmosphere  I  conveniently 
could,  from  65  to  82  degrees  of  heat,  in  order  to  absorb  a 
supei-ftuous  moisture  which  collected  on  the  stigma.  The 
operation  w^  generally  performed  about  noon,  when  the 
bunches  were  dry.  It  is  necessary  that  the  operation  should 
be  performed  every  day  while  the  trees  are  in  flower  (which 
will  be  about  a  week),  as  some  parts  of  the  bunches  are  only 
in  flower  when  the  others  are  set. 

Yoursj  &C.. 

J.  CRAia. 

H<ymshamy  Febnmry  10.  1830^ 


Art*  XVII.  On  the  Forcing,  of  Cabbage  LetJtuoe  in  Hollands  By 
M.  P.  LiNDEGAARD.  Translated  from  the  Danish  by  M.  Jens 
Peter  Petersen,,  of  the.  Royal  Gardens  of  Rosenburgh,  near 
Copenhagen. 

It  i&  weU  known  that  every  country  is  possessed  of  some- 
thing peculiar  in  preference  to  another,  with  regard  to  vege- 
tation, or  to  the  bringing  of  some  plants  and  sorts  of  fruits 
to  greater  maturity  and  perfection ;  which  is  partly  effected 
by,  or  attributed  to,  local  circumstances^  as  air,  soil^  situation, 
or  climate 

On  the  Continent^  the  Dutch. gardeners  are  undoubtedly 
the  only  ones  who  produce  excellent  cabbage  lettuce  during 
the  whole  winter.  The  nobility  and  gentry  in  Holland  are 
remarkably  fond  of  lettuce,  having  it  on  their  table  every  day 
in  the  year,  and  consider  it  very  wholesome  and  purgative 
to  the  blood :  consequently,  this  branch  of  horticulture  has 
attracted  the  greatest  care  and  attention  of  the  gardeners 
that  country.  The  treatment  of  winter  lettuce  {coude  ^laa^ 
Dutch),  as  I  saw  it  practised  forty-four  years  back,  during 
my  stay  in  Holland,  is  as  follows : — 

A  hot-bed  which  has  done  bearing,  and  is  well  situat^ 
towards  the  sun,  is  chosen :  the  mould  is  several  times  stirred 
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up  or  turned  over,  to  make  the  air  impregnate  it ;  and,  if  too 
heavy,  about  half  the  quantity  of  mould  is  taken  away,  and 
a  similar  quantity  of  good  leaf  mould  put  to  the  remainder, 
and  all  well  mixed  together.  Some  gardeners  take  all  the 
•mould  out  of  the  bed,  and  loosen  the  surface  of  the  dung,  to 
-make  the  moisture  in  winter  pass  through  it  freely ;  and 
leaf  mould  only  is  put  on  the  bed  or  in  the  frames :  and  as 
'the  leaf  mould  is  much  incorporated  with  sand,  particularly 
all  round  Haarlem,  it  is  found  very  suitable  to  the  growth  of 
cabbage  lettuce. 

The  sort  of  cabbage  lettuce  in  use  at  that  time  was  termed 
klein  groen^  with  black  seed ;  but  of  late  years,  I  am  informed, 
another  more  palatable  sort,  klein  geelf  with  white  seed,. is 
used  for  that  purpose. 

The  seed  is  sown  very  thin,  in  the  first  days  of  September, 
on  a  melon  bed  which  has  done  bearing;  and  watering  with  a 
fine  syringe,  if  the  weather  continue  dry,  must  not  be  neglected. 
When  the  plants  have  produced  the  fourth  leaf  they  are  fit 
•for  transplanting;  the  bed  having  been  previously  prepared, 
by  digging  and  raking,  is  now''marked  so  that  one  plant  wiU 
be  placed  under  every  pane  or  square  of  glass  in  the  window. 
To  plant  a  reserve,  or  superfluous  row  at  top  and  bottom,  is 
very  advisable,  lest  any  of  the  main  plants  should  be  eaten  by 
the  vire  worm,  which  is  often  the  case.  After  planting,  the 
'lights  are  immediately  put  on,  and  no  air  given  in  the  first 
'couple  of  days  :  as  the  plants  begin  to  grow,  air  is  given  to  the 
friames,  as  well  at  the  bottom  as'at  the  top  (about  three  inches), 
which  is  best  performed  by  putting  two  bricks  under  each 
xomer  of  every  window;  ajnd  this  air  may  remain  day  and 
night  for  some  time.  At  this  period  it  will  be  found  very 
necessary  to  search  the  beds  every  morning,  if  the  wire  worms 
'have  made  their  appearance;  and  where  a  plant  is  eaten,  you 
twill  be  pretty  sure  to  find  a  worm  under  the  root  or  in  the 
surface,  sometimes  an  inch  deep  or  so :  this  is  to  be  continued 
early  in  the  morning  every  day  till  the  insects  disappear.  In 
October,  when  the  air  begins  to  grow  cold,  and  the  heads  of 
the  cabbage  lettuce  begin  to  get  close  or  hard,  no  air  is  given 
any  more,  and  the  lights  are  entirely  closed ;  but  it  must  be 
-observed,  that  the  leaves  do  not  at  all  touch  the  glass,  as,  if 
*they  do,  the  least  unexpected  fi-ost  will  hurt  their  edges 
-and  the  consequence  will  be  that  the  plants  will  rot  In 
^this  case  the  frame  will  have  to  be  lifted  every  now  and 
.then.  When  the.  nightly  frosts  commence,  generally  in  Oc- 
tober, great  attention  must  be  paid  to  covering  the  beds  with 
•a  single  layer  of  bass  mats;  yet  too  much  covering  is  to  be 
•AvoHfed  b^re  the  plants  are  grown  to  perfect  heads.  Watei^ 
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mg  is<]utte  out  of  the  question^  and  even  very  hurtful;  but  care 
should  be  taken  to  prevent  moisture  as  much  as  possible.  Cover 
more  or  less  according  to  the  severity  of  the  weather ;  and 
keep  the  lights  uncovered  in  the  day,  whenever  and  as  much 
as  the  weather  will  permit  By  this  treatment  the  Dutch 
gardeners  produce  cabbage  lettuce  during  the  whole  winter 
.  till  the  month  of  April,  when  they  are  succeeded  by  the  early 
forced. 

I  have  followed  this  method  for  forty-five  successive  years 
in  the  Royal  Gardens  at  Rosenburgh,  but  never  so  successfully 
as  it  is  done  in  Holland.  It  depends  greatly  on  the  soil :  a 
light  leaf  mould  is  considered  the  best,  and  it  is  not  to  be 
had  in  large  towns,  I  know  the  Roman  lettuce  is  preferred 
in  England,  but  I  suppose  it  is  scarce  in  the  winter ;  there- 
fore it  might  be  of  advantage  to  some  of  your  readers  to  get 
acquamted  with  a  method  of  producing  scdat  pomme  (cabbagfe 
lettuce)  in.the  middle  of  the  winter* 

P,  LiNDfiOAARb. 


Abt.  XVIII.  Notice  of  the  Culture  of  Wheat  in  the  Neighhourhooii 
€f  Ardress^  in  Ireland,  By  G.  Ensor,  Esq.,  Author  of  the.Inde* 
pendent  Man  and  other  Works. 

Sir, 

I  AM  induced  to  send  you  the  following  remarks,  in  conse- 
quence of  seeing  some  lost  crops  of  wheat  this  year  in  the  Isle 
of  Wight,  from  the  mode  of  tillage  in  that  wet  land.  The 
practice  in  my  immediate  neighbourhood,  where  the  land  is 
strong  and  retentive  clay,  is  as  follows :  — Wheat  is  generally 

•sown  after  potatoes,  sometimes  on  fallows ;  in  both  cases  the 
land  is  harrowed  flat;  then  the  plough  superficially mm-ks  the 
ridges,  which  are  sown  broadK»»t.  The  ridges-vary  from  4^  ft. 
to  5  ft; ;  the  furrow  1  ft;,  wide,  which  is  dug  about  14  in.  deep 
in  thin  spadefuls,  and  cast  on  either  side  on  the  grain.  The 
furrows  are  shovelled  as  they  are  dug,  one  shovel  to  four 
spades.  This  practice  has  various  benefits:  less  seed  is 
required,  all  being  on  the  same  level,  no  grain  being  buried, 
none  lost  on  the  surface.  It  can  be  executed  any  day  that 
men  can  work  out ;  it  deepens  the  land,  and  keeps  land  and 
gi'ain  dry  during  the  wettest  seasons.    Ten  men  should  dig 

rand  shovel  an  acre  in  a  day.  Perhaps  I  should  add,  that  the 
furrow  made  by  digging  should  be  necked  on  either  side  the 
ridge  ;  and  the  spade  I  speak  of  is  the  Irish  spade.       «  • 

I  am.  Sir,  yours,  &c. 

'Jrdress,  Laughgally  Sept.  19.  1830.  GfioltC^E  Eirsolt. 
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Art.  XIX.    On  a  Method  of  forcing  Strawberries*   By  R.  T. 
Sir, 

As  I  have  just  been  preparing  a  quantity  of  strawberries  for 
forcing,  and  as  I  have  had  an  opportunity  of  ti7ing  all  the  dif- 
ferent ways  I  have  read  or  heard  of  respecting  them,  perhaps 
you  will  allow  me  to  lay  before  your  readers  an  account  of  my 
mode  of  culture.  During  the  last  few  years  the  forcing  of 
strawberries  has  very  much  improved,  and  a  great  many  me- 
thods have  been  tried  in  order  to  find  out  the  best  to  obtain 
a  good  crop.  Since  it  is  pretty  well  known  that  young  plants 
force  best  and  bear  most,  and  that  the  stronger  the  plants  are 
the  more  fruit  they  will  bear,  it  is,  of  course,  important  to  know 
how  they  may  be  obtained.  Some  people  have  planted  the 
young  runners  as  soon  as  they  could  procure  them,  in  a  shady 
situation,  and  then  potted  them  in  the  autumn ;  others  have 
potted  them  at  once,  and  shaded  them  till  they  had  begun  to 
,grow,  and  by  this  means  have  had  tolerably  good  crops :  but, 
though  in  wet  summers,  like  the  last  three,  runners  are  to  be 
obtained  tolerably  early,  yet  in  dry  summers  it  is  very  difS* 
cult  to  have  them  soon  enough  to  acquire  strength  before 
'winter.  The  method  I  pi;^ctise,  and  recommend  to  others,  is 
this :  -V'Some  time  in  March,  or  in  the  beginning  of  April, 
take  up  of  the  last  year's  runners  as  many  as  will  fill  the 
requisite  number  of  pots :  but  instead  of  planting  them  in  a 
-continued  bed,  as  commonly  practised,  let  them  be  planted  in 
single  rows  around  the  quaiters  of  the  garden,  and  as  much 
exposed  as  possible ;  by  which  means,  instead  of  having  weak 
drawn-up  plants,  with  very  small  hearts  to  produce  fruits, 
they  will  be  strong  and  firm  from  exposure,  and  produce 
abundantly.  Any  time  in  September  let  them  be  taken  up, 
with  as  much  earth  as  will  adhere  to  the  roots,  and  potted 
in  good  loam;  that  fi*om  the  old  melon  beds  will  do  very 
well,  with  about  one  fi>urth  of  the  old  dung  mixed  with  it. 
It  is  a  common  practice  to  put  them  three  in  a  pot  (size  S2) ; 
but  plants  treated  in  this  way  will  frequently  be  so  strong  as 
to  allow  of  only  one :  this  must,  therefore,  be  regulated  by 
their  strength.  >I  have  sometimes  planted  one  plant  in  a  pot 
(sizV  48),  and  for  early  forcing  I  prefer  it ;  as  the  fruit  will 
soon  reach  the  rim  of  the  pot,  and  hang  over,  instead  of  lying 
'  on  the  damp  mould  amon^  the  leaves. 

I  forgot  to  state  tbat,^iw[ien  the  plants  are  taken  up  to  pot, 
.the  leaves  ought  not  to  be  cut  oflF,  except  any  very  straggling 
ones, 

I  am,  Sir,  yours,  &c. 

.&p/.  21.  1830. 
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Art.  XX,   Remarks  on  the  Treatment  of  Fruit  Trees. 
By  Mr.  Robert  Errington. 

Sir, 

I  HAVE  just  read  with  pleasure  another  soundly  practical 
paper  by  Mr.  Hiver,  in  your  last  Magazine,  and  must  say  I 
have  for  some  time  been  very  nearly  of  the  .same  opinion, 
especially  with  regard  to  the  too  prevalent  error  of  making 
deep  and  highly  manured  borders,  and  also  of  the  necessity 
of  a  perfect  admission  of  heat  and  light  to  the  embryo  buds 
to  elaborate  the  sap ;  and  I  think  it  will  not  be  long  before 
these  matters  are  admitted  universally  :  but,  as  I  think  I  can 
offer  a  few  remarks  on  fruit  trees  in  general,  which  have  not 
come  within  the  scope  of  Mr.  Hiver's  subjects,  and  which, 
nevertheless,  I  flatter  myself  may  be  of  some  trifling  service 
to  the  uninitiated,  I  trust  I  may  venture  to  do  so* 

I  must  first  premise,  that  it  frequently  happens  that  a  gar- 
dener, in  changing  situations,  has  to  take  to  a  lot  of  trees 
troubled  with  that  vegetable  plethora  long  since  described 
by  Mr.  Hiver.  I  am  one,  and  of  course  can  speak  feelingly. 
I  have  a  wall  of  peaches,  which  produced  such  wood  as  Mr. 
Newington  calls  basket  rods,  and  which  I  described  to  you  in 
a  former  Number  as  having  been  planted  in  a  very  porous 
soil,  in  a  highly  manured  state.  What  could  I  do  ?  I  was 
as  sparing  of  the  knife  as  possible,  as  far  as  shortening 
was  concerned,  leaving  some  of  the  shoots  from  4  to  5  ft.  in> 
length,  knowing  they  had  a  superabundance  of  sap,  which 
would  have  vent  in  one  shape  or  other ;  but  this  did  not  suf- 
ficiently avail.  I  therefore  threw  open  a  trench  before  them> 
and  cut  with  a  knife  what  I  considered  to  be  a  just  proportion 
of  the  deepest  roots  from  them.  The  experiment  has  answered 
my  best  expectations.  Now  I  have  a  wall  of  these  trees, 
240  fl;.  in  length,  which  I  could  show  against  any^  and  which 
are  that  just  m^ium  between  strength  and  weakness  which 
is  the  true  criterion  of  fruitfulness  in  many  trees.  I  must  here 
observe,  that  I  thought  it  prudent  in  cutting  to  divide  them 
at  a  tuft  of  fibres  (as  I  thought  it  probable  they  would  he^l 
more  quickly  at  such  parts),  and  to  spread  those  in  a  hori- 
zontal direction  ;  and,  I  believe,  by  so  doing  there  will  be  no 
danger  of  suckers :  at  any  rate,  I  have  none ;  and  it  is  time 
they  showed  themselves,  if  the  practice  would  create  them. 

I  have  since  served  two  walls  of  pear  trees  in  the  same  way, 
and  some  plums  also,  which  used  to  make  breast  wood  a  yard 
from  the  wall.  The  result  is,  I  have  little  breast  wood  now^ 
and  the  buds  are  forming  in  an  excellent  manner  for  fi*uit ; 
and  I  must  say,  that  this  method  appears  preferable  to  all  the 
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ringing  manoeuvres  of  the  day.  With  remrd  to  the  quince 
stock  for  pears,  I  can  hardly  agree  with  Mr.  Hiver  iti  this 
matter.  He  seems  to  make  disease  a  necessary  consequence 
of  poverty,  which  I  have  yet  to  learn.  I  know  that  many  in- 
jurious effects  will  follow  from  poverty  in  trees,  but  I  am  not 
aware  that  disease  will  of  necessity.  I  think  with  him,  that? 
it  is  &r  better  to  manage  them  by  the  border ;  but  I  know 
also  that  some  kinds  will  do  well  on  quince  stocks,  and,  I  be- 
lieve, last  for  many  years :  but  these,  in  my  opinion,  should 
have  a  little  deeper  and  better  soil  than  the  free  stocks,  and, 
the  strong-wooded  and  shy-^fruiting  kinds  should  alone  have 
the  quince.  By  the  way,  are  quince  trees  liable  to  premature 
decay  ?  If  not,  why  should  the  pears  be  so  when  worked  oit 
them  ?  I  know  it  is  difficult  to  get  them  on  this  stock  in  the 
nurseries,  because  they  will  not  produce  wood  fast  enough, 
and  strength  of  wood  is  to  many  the  only  criterion  to  judge 
by.  As  for^pruning,  I  am  convinced  it  is  ridiculous  to  depend 
upon  any  system  to  produce  fruitfulness  in  pear  trees ;  and 
should  rather  view  it  in  the  light  of  an  operation  forced  upon 
us  by  limitation,  and  the  necessity  of  light  and  air  to  all  parts 
of  the  tree.  As  for  young  trees,  a  year  or  two  after  planting, 
if  too  luxuriant,  how  easy  and  efficacious  it  is  to  take  them, 
up  and  replant  them  I  But  this,  of  course,  as  well  as  cutting 
^e  roots,  presupposes  errors  in  the  border  formation.  It  is 
Strange,  yet  notorious,  that  young  trees  are  often  started,  as  it  ia 
called,  in  the  richest  of  soils ;  while,  in  the  same  garden,  we 
see  trees  exhausted  with  long  and  hard  bearing  suffered  to 
starve  by  inches,  as  though  the  benefits  of  mulchinff  or  top- 
dressing  were  not  known  or  admitted.  By  mulch  I  do  not 
mean  the  highly  fermented  manure  of  the  melon  ground,  whidi 
has  lost  some  60  per  cent  of  its  qualities,  and  has  little  besides 
bulk  and  blackness  to  recommend  it;  but  animal  manures, 
prepared  on  just  chemical  principles  (I  hope  the  term  chemical 
will  not  give  offence  to  any).  Now,  I  do  not  contend  that  this 
is  to  make  a  tree  live  for  ever,  but  that  it  is  applicable  in 
numerous  instances  where  it  is  too  commonly  omitted*  I  think 
it  probable  that  bone  would  be  highly  eligible  for  this  pur«« 
pose ;  and  I  wish  some  of  your  scientific  corre^)ondents  would 
give  us  a  tabular  analysis  of  all  the  principal  fruits  and  v^e- 
tables,  showing  lis  the  relative  value  of  their  constituents,  that 
we  might  be  able  to  ^pply  our  manures  accordingly  t  for,  if  I 
am  rightly  informed,  the  nitrogen  of  animal  substances  is  only 
taken  up  by  a  few,  and  then  in  limited  degrees^  But  here  i 
am  out  of  my  depth. 

Another  word  on  deep  borders.  I  consider  half  the  dis« 
eases  (commonly  so  called)  of  fruit  trees  referable  to  this  very 
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point,  find  feel  confident  k  keeps  the  branches  of  most  kinds  of 
fruit  trees  growing  late  in  the  summer,  when  the  ripening  pro^ 
cess  should  be  going  on ;  and  the  result  is,  they  are  frequently 
overtaken  by  the  frost  with  their  leaves  in  a  green  state,  when 
an  imperfect  developement  of  their  buds  and  blossoms  is,  I 
believe,  a  sure  consequence  the  next  spring.  I  have  little 
doubt  it  is  the  chief  cause  of  that  defect  in  the  ripening  of 
grapes  so  often  complained  of.  If  vines  grow  and  bear  well  in 
warm  regions  on  shallow  banks  with  a  rocky  substratum,  why 
give  them  such  enormous  depth  in  a  colder  climate  ?  As  for 
ridging  borders,  cropping  them  (unless  of  necessity),  and  some 
other  manceuvres,  they  can,  in  my  opinion,  be  very  well  dis- 
pensed with :  stirring  the  surface  with  the  points  of  a  (ovky  for 
the  free  admission  of  atmospheric  assistance,  will,  I  believe,  do 
all  that  is.  requisite.  I  am.  Sir,  yours,  &c. 

Robert  Errington. 

Oulton  Parkj  June  20.  18S0. 


Art.  XXI.  Farther  Remarks  on  training  the  Peach  and  Nectarine. 
By  Mr,  R.  Errington. 

Sir, 

I  wrote  to  you  some  time  since  (p.  69d«)  on  the  subject 
of  cutting  the  roots  of  trees  to  induce  fruitfiilness ;  and  I  have 
since  read  in  Mr.  Mcintosh's  work  that  this  method  had  been 
tried  in  Scotland  (I  think  at  Lord  Mansfield's  garden),  and 
with  great  success.  Of  this  I  was  not  aware  when  I  wrote 
the  paper  in  question ;  and  as  my  observations  thereon,  to  those 
acquainted  with  the  matter,  would  appear  preposterous,  an4 
Plight  be  construed  into  a  sort  of  claim  to  novelty,,  I  am  in* 
duced  to  request  you  will  destroy  the  paper  in  question,  and, 
if  necessary,  1  will  most  willingly  furnish  you  with  any  par- 
ticulars relative  to  the  trials  quoted  at  any  time,  especially  as  I 
am  convinced  it  is  the  most  eligible  course  that  can  be.  taken 
when  borders  have  been  made  on  wrong  principles.  I  beg 
again  to  afiirm,  that  no  writer  in  the  Masatme  (in  my  humble 
opinion)  has  hit  upon  the  prevalent  detects  in  this  affair  so 
^ptly  as  Mr.  HClver  (a  man  I  never  yet  saw),  whose  first  paper 
on  pear  trees  is,  in  a  great  degree,  applicable  to  most  fruits,, 
&c.,  and  should  be  printed  and  set  up  in  every  kitchen-garden 
in  the  country* 

I  now  wish  to  say  a  few  words  more  about  peach  and  nec^ 
tarine.  trees,  as  I  find  there  is  something  concerning  zne  in  Mr* 
Seymour's  paper  in  your  last  Number.  I  am  aware  that  quite 
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i&nougii  lias  been  said  on  the  subject ;  yet  I  trust  you  will  allow 
Tne  to  vindicate  what  I  had  before  written,  which,  I  perceire^ 
will  be  liable  to  misconstruction. 

In  Mr.  Sejnnour^s  paper,  I  observe,  he  remarks  that  his 
young  trees  are  growing  in  a  soil  nearly  like  that  complained 
of  by  tne.    I  wisn  he  had  said  how  nearly.  Has  he  the  same 
proportion  of  dung  in  the  soil  ?    Is  this  soil  as  sandy  as  I 
described  mine  to  be  ?  Is  his  subsoil  as  porous  and  dry  ?.  And 
does  he  desire  excessively  luxuriant  wood,  as  a  matter  of  choice  ? 
I  beg  to  repeat  that  my  trees  not  only  made  the  basket-rods 
(as  Mr.  Newington  calls  them)  in  the  centre  of  the  trees,  but 
to  the  very  bottom  of  the  wall ;  and  those  shoots  averaged  in 
length  3  to  6  ft.    Now,  the  trees  having  been  planted  6  yds. 
apart  only,  and  lihe  wall  being  1 0  ft.  hi^,  I  remember  saying 
it  was  difficult  to  know  how  to  prune  them  to  provide  b  nice 
succession  of  wood^.  and  so  it  was;  for  pruning  could  not 
e£Pect  what  I  required,  as  the  extremities  of  the  shoots  had 
already  met  in  many  places.    Now,  I  intended  to  move  them 
all  and  place  them  farther  apart,  but  I  was  requested  by  a 
proper  authority  not  to  do  so ;  therefore  I  will  describe  what  I 
did.  I  opened^. trench  before  them,  at  about  6ft. from  the  wall, 
and  cut  a  just  proportion  of  all  tlieir  straggling  roots  at  a  tuft 
of  fibres,  which  I  combed  carefully  out  In  a  horizontal  direc- 
tion,, and .  replaced  the  soil..    I  then  removed  about  6  in.  in 
depth  of  the  part  of*  the  border  between  their  i-oots  and  the 
walk,  and  di*essed  it  with  6  in.  of  fat  turfy  loam,  forking  it  in,* 
and  mixing  it  with  the  sand  ^  ft.  deep.    Be  it  remembered, 
I  was  placing  this  fat  loam  on  a  bottom  exceedingly  dry  and 
porous';  and  those  minutiae  must  be  borne  in  mind  by  our  cri- 
tics, for  I  beg  not  to  be  understood  as  recommending  stiff  soil 
on  ia  retentive  subsoil.    However,  to  proceed,  I  cut  the  trees, 
leaving  every  luxuriant  leader,  just  as  Mr.  Seymour  recom- 
mends (although  I  never  heard  of  his  system),  nearly  its  full 
length ;  having  also  reserved  a  pair  of  laterals  in  the  summer 
(disbudding  towards  the  base  of  each  luxuriant  shoot),  and  in 
some  exceedingly  luxuriant  shoots,  two  pairs.   Other  wood  of 
a  weAker  character,  and  nearer  home,  I  pruned  a  litde  closer* 
I  have  now  to  state,  that  I  will  show  that  wall  of  trees  (240  ft. 
long)  dgainst  any  of  the  same  ^e ;  and  for  symmetry,  equal- 
ised strengdi,' a  just  medium  degree  also,  and  complete  suc- 
cession of  Wood  without  any  nakedness,  I  think  they  cannot 
be  surpassed.    I  now  beg  to  offer  a  few  remarks  on  what  I 
humbly  coficeive  to  be  eitfier  erroneous  or  immaterial,  in  plans 
proposed  by  a  few  writers  in  tfie  Magazine  latterly  *  and  hope 
to  give  no  offence  by  the  liberty  taken,  as  I  shall  most  wil- 
lingly, in  my  turn,  submit  to  the  lash. 
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Mr.  Newington's  plan  of  managing  a  crop  ot  young  spray 
I  entirely  disapprove  of,  as  being  unnecessary.  It  might,  ia 
trees  of  a  very  moderate  strength,  in  the  warmer  parts  of  Eng- 
land, answer  what  may  be  called  decently ;  but,  for  the  ma- 
jority of  gardeners,  I  leel  convinced  it  would  not  be  the  best 
plan :  its  evils  would  be  confusion  of  wood,  and,  in  the  end, 
too  great  exclusion  of  light  and  heat%  Nevertheless,  I  think 
Mr.  Housman  under  a  mistake  in  saying  it  might  do  for  luxu- 
riant wood :  for,  if  he  taxes  his  memory,  he  will  remember 
that  the  lowest  joint  of  laterals  on  very  luxuriant  wood  is 
generally  very  long,  perhaps  from  1  in.  to  6  in. ;  and  such 
wood,  if*  topped,  would  seldom  make  bloom  spurs.  How- 
ever, I  may  misunderstand  him. .  I  protest  against  any  very 
punishing  crops,  as  onions  or  shallots,  on  the  borders,  the 
roots  of  which  run  1 8  in.  deep.  The  most  legitimate  crop 
I  know  for  the  purpose,  in  my  opinion,  is  the  strawberry, 
on  account  of  that  mortal  enemy  to  surface  roots,  the  spade^' 
being  so  little  required  in  its  cultivation.  These  I  would 
plant  in  rows  3  fi;.  apart,  leaving  a  space  of  6  ft.  next  the  wall, 
on  which  the  runners  of  the  respective  kinds  would  extend 
without  mixing,  especially  by  dressing  that  space  in  April 
with  leaf  mould.  They  would  be  rooted  early,  and  ready  to 
clear  away  in  the  end  of  July  with  the  trimmings  between  the 
rows.  I  would  plant  a  portion  every  year,  and  after  bearing 
the  second  time>  destroy  them*  For  these  borders  I  would 
liave  a  net  made,  which  should  fit  a  given  number  of  rows,  and 
I  would  cover  them  over  with  it  at  ripening  time.  By  these 
means,  and  mouse-traps  round  the  exterior,  the  crop  would  be 
as  secure  as  the  cherry  orchard  at  Hylands.  For,  plant  how 
we  will  here,  unless  they  are  covered  the  birds  will  have  at 
least  half»  As  crops  intermitting  between  the  strawberries,  I 
would  advise,  with  Mr.  Housman,  spinach,  radishes,  French 
beans,  endive,  lettuce,  dwarf  peas,  pickling  cucumbers,  re- 
membering always  to  crop  rather  thinly ;  and  if  any  of  the 
borders  could  be  totally  cleared  through  July  or  August,  I 
have  no  doubt  it  would  be  an  advantage.  These  borders 
should  be  always  worked  with  a  fork,  and  not  more  than  6  or 
8  in.  deep,  if  possible ;  for  I  think  it  of  more  importance  to 
preserve  surface  roots  than  to  attend  to  those  punctilios  about 
jnignonette,  &c. 

I  now  beg  to  say,  after  finding  all  the  fault  I  can,  that  all 
thos^  papers  have  their  merits :  at  any  rate,  it  is  agreeable  to 
see  so  much  testimony  from  various  quarters  contrasted. 

Let  those  who  judge,  therefore,  bear  in  mind  that  almost 
every  situation  has  its  peculiarities ;  and  let  us  not  be  con- 
demned without  those  localities  being  taken  into  the  question* 
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I  ^ottld  iK>t  have  seribbl^  so  far,  could  I  have  cofflpresBed 
my  subject  mojre  without  mutilation :  I  must,  therefore,  ask 
pardon  for  its  defects,  and  for  the  digressions  I  have  made  i 
and  shall  make  up  my  mind  to  expect  a  scolding  for  my  pains, 
if  this  be  inserted. 

I  remain,  Sir,  yo\irs,  &c. 
QuUan  Pai%  Sept.  1830.  Eobert  Errinoton. 


Art.  XXII.  Mr.  Alexander  Diacks  Mode  qf  grqfling  on  the  large 
.  Branches     old  Trees,  as  extracted  from  the  Books  of  the  Aber^ 

deenshire  HorticuUural  Society,  Communicated  by  Mr.  A.  Diack^ 

C.M.H.S. 

Sir, 

,  It  is  with  no  little  degree  of  surprise  that  I  see  announced, 
in  some  of  the  periodical  publications  for  this  month,  and 
also  in  some  of  the  newspapers,  as.  being  extracted  from  the 
Transactions  qf  the  London  Horticultural  Society  a  method  of 
grafting  on  the  large  branches  of  old  trees,  the  merit  of  which 
is  claimed  by  Mr.  Malone,  gardener  to  G.  S.  Foljambe,  Esq., 
of  Osberton  House,  Nottinghamshire.  I  do  not  know  how 
long  Mr.  Malone  may  have  been  practising  the  method ;  but 
this  much  I  can  tell  you,  that  previously  to  the  year  1826  I 
myself  followed  the  same  practice,  and  in  1827  laid  before 
the  Aberdeenshire  Horticultural  Society  a  detailed  account  of 
my  method  and  success :  a  copy  of  which  paper  I  forwarded 
to  the  London  Horticultural  Society,  by  the  advice  of  Alex- 
ander Seaton,  Esq.,  one  of  the  Council  of  the  said  Society, 
who  visited  my  grounds  in  the  month  of  May  of  that  year  ; 
and  I  find  the  same  noticed  in  your  Magazine  for  December 
following,  as  having  been  read  before  the  Council  of  the 
London  Society.  I  may  just  mention,  that  my  plan  has  been 
adopted  by  several  experienced  gardeners  in  this  neighbour* 
hood  with  the  most  complete  success,  particularly  Mr,  Steven- 
son, late  gardener  to  Charles  Bannerman,  Esq.,  of  Cremon^ 
maffate,  upon  a  number  of  standard  and  wall  trees  in  hia 
orchard.  Will  you,  therefore,  oblige  me  by  sparing  a  cornes 
of  your  valuable  publication  for  the  following  account  of  my 
process,  which  is  nearly  the  same  as  that  by  Mr.  Malone  ?  It 
is  extracted  from  the  books  of  the  Aberdeenshire  Horticul- 
tural Society,  under  date  of  August  28.  1827,  and  is  in  sul>* 
stance  that  which  was  sent  to  the  London  Horticultural 
Society.  I  am.  Sir,  yours,  &c 

Alexander  Diack,  CM-H-S* 
Mile  Endj  Aba^deen^  March  13.  1830.  # 
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-     To  the  Secretaries  of  the  Aberdeenshire  Horticultural.  • 
Society,  Aug.  28.  1827« 

"  I  beg  leave  to  submit  to  your  consideration  a  mode  of 
grafting  upon  old  stocks,  branches,  &c.,  of  any  size.  The 
imethod  is  simply  this :  —  Having  headed  down  your  tree,  take 
a  scion  and  place  it  upon  that  part  of  the  stock  where  it  is 
taieant  to  insert  it  Cut  upon  both  sides  lengthways,  through 
the  bark  to  the  wood,  an  inch  or  more  long,  directly  opposite 
each  other;  then  cut  across  between  these  at  the  bottom, 
observing  to  have  it  rather  too  little  than  too  much.  Raise 
how  the  bark  between  the  incisions,  by  a  bone  or  ivory  wedge, 
or  the  handle  of  a  budding-knife,  &c.,  as  most  convenient ; 
which  will  be  easily  done,  as  the  wood  and  bark  will  easily 
separate  wheH  the  sap  has  arisen,  when  the  void  will  appear 
as  a  mortise.  Prepare  now  the  scion,  as  in  the  common  way 
for  whip-grafting,  by  cutting  away  one  side ;  then  paring  away 
the  rind  or  outer  bark  on  both  sides  of  the  transverse  section, 
making  the  lower  end  square ;  so  that,  when  placed  in  the 
mortise,  it  may  fill  the  place  exactly  as  a  tenon,  the 'end 
uniting  closely  with  the  bark  of  the  stock. 

"  Tie  now  with  matting  in  the  usual  way,  observing  that  if 
there  is  a  vacuity  between  the  scion  and  bass,  in  consequence 
of  the  bark  of  the  stock  being  thicker  than  that  of  the  scion^ 
it  will  be  necessary  to  place  something  aboye  that  part  of  the 
scion,  so  as  the  void  may  be  filled  up,  that  the  tying  press  it  tighti 
If  the  operation  is  performed  on  branches  rather  lam  horizon- 
tal^ clay  is  to  be  preferred  as  a  plaster ;  if  above,  pitch,  &c.  (or 
grafting  wax),  in  case  capillary  attraction  is  necessary.  By 
capillary  attraction,  I  mean  having  a,  bottle  or  jar  for  the 
purpose  of  holding  water ;  a  bit  ot  cord  or  narrow  selvage 
of  cloth,  from  24*  in.  to  36  in.  long,  as  a  conductor^  the 
one  end  immersed  in  the  water,  and  the  other  end  turned 
once  or  twice  round  the  scion ;  the  vessel  for  the  water  to  be 
filled  as  often  as  necessary.  By  this  mode  I  have  no  doubjt 
that  cuttings,  even  from  America  or  India,  if  kept  moderately 
moist  (damp)  on  the  passage,  will  in  most  instances  succeed.' 

"  In  the  latter  end  of  the  month  of  March  last,  a  cutting  of 
a  new  particular  pear  (Duchesse  d*Angoul6me)  was  sent  me 
from  the  Horticultural  Garden  of  London.  When  received, 
the  buds  were  1  in.  long,  and  perfectly  blanched  from  the 
lateness  of  the  season,  and  the  package  having  been  in  damp 
moss.  I.  cut  the  shoot  in  two  equal  parts,  and  wrought  them 
in  the  manner  above  described.  The  buds  in  the  course  qf 
a  day  became  quite  black,  and  died  away ;  I  had  then  recourse 
to  capillary  attraction.    By  the  first,  week  in  May,  the  top  or 
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uppermost  part  began  to  push  from  the  where  the  former 
bud  was ;  and  about  the  middle  of  June  the  lower  part  also. 

"  This  operation,  to  be  denominated  moriise^grqfting^  has 
been  witnessed  by  the  secretaries  of  our  Society  at  di9^rent 
periods  of  the  season  ;  and  the  same  method  was  pointed  out 
to  Messrs.  Stevenson  and  Fraser,  the  former  of  whom,  to  my 
knowledge,  has  adopted  the  plan  with  equal  success  this  season* 

"  To  the  size  of  your  stock  may  be  proportioned  the  nuni- 
ber  of  your  scions,  say  from  half  an  inch  to  as  much  more  as 
you  please  between.  When  capillary  attraction  is  had  re- 
course to,  it  will  be  most  advisable  to  use  the  pitch  compo- 
sition, as  the  constant  current  of  water  loosens  the  clay. 

I  am,  &c. 

(Signed)       Alex.  DiacR* 

Mile  End,  Aug.  28.  1827. 
Read:* 


AtiT.  XXIIL    On  keeping  Fhiits,  more  particuka^ly  Applet. 
By  John  Ferme,  Esq. 

Sir, 

There  is  no  subject  upon  which  there  seems  to  be  more 
diversity  of  opinion  among  horticulturists,  than  what  is  the 
proper  mode  of  preserving  apples  and  pears  through  the  win- 
ter months ;  and  considering  the  importance  of  ascertaining, 
upon  scientific  principles,  the  means  to  be  adopted  for  attain- 
ing this  desirable,  object,  it  is  to  be  wondered  that  the  matter 
has  not  been  taken  up  by  some  one  qualified  to  explain  the 
causes  of  the  good  or  bad  success  attendant  on  thcexperi- 
ments  which  are  yearly  made.  In  the  Transactions  of  the 
London  and  Caledonian  Horticultural  Societies,  as  well  as  in 
other  publications,  numerous  papers  occur,  stating  the  suc- 
cessful result  of  experiments  conducted  by  respectable  indi- 
viduals ;  but,  when  these  are  compared  together,  the  means 
adopted  to  obtain  the  desired  end  are  generally  found  to  be 
so  various  and  dissimilar,  that,  in  the  absence  of  some  theo- 
retical reasoning  to  enable  the  reader  to  form  his  own  judg- 
ment, no  proper  conclusion  can  be  arrived  at,  and  every  one 
follows  his  own  method.  In  premising  these  observations,  it 
is  not  my  intention  to  offer  any  theory  on  the  subject,  V»rhich 
both  my  ignorance  of  chemistry  and  want  of  opportunity  for 
experiments  preclude  me  from  attempting ;  but  .1  Wish  to  call 
the  attehtion  of  your  numerous  contributors  to  the  question, 
and  I  hope  to  see  it  handled  in  some  of  your  future  Numbers. 
In  my  small  experience,  hoWever,  one  thing  has  occurred  to  me. 
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"which,  I  rather  thmk,  is  frequently  lost  sight  of  by  many  per- 
sons who  have,  like  myself,  but  a  small  quantity  of  fruit,  and 
but  indifferent  accommodation  for  its  preservation,  viz,  tha 
the  cause  of  shrivelling,  the  most  common  way  in  which  apples 
and  pears  decay,  is  not  so  often  from  the  fruit  being  gathered 
in  an  immature  state  (a  mistake  which  few  persons  will  twice 
fall  into),  but  from  the  too  dry  state  of  the  air  of  the  place 
where  they  are  deposited,  and  the  position  in  which  they  are 
placed  allowing  such  dry  air  to  operate'too  freely  on  them. 

When  fruit,  however  mature  and  finely  ripened,  is  exposed 
in  a  dry  apartment,  and  laid  singly  on  open  sparred  shelves 
(as  is  often  practised),  the  action  of  the  air  speedily  extracts 
the  juice  from  them ;  and  in  the  month  of  November  and  De- 
cember, Ribstons,  Nonpareils,  and  other  fine  apples,  and  the 
better  kinds  of  pears,  which  should  remain  in  good  condition 
for  several  months  after,  become  shrivelled,  and  the  pulp 
stringy,  unpalatable,  and  undigestible.  Packing  in  jars  closely 
cemented  or  sealed  up  I  have  found  to  prevent  this,  where  it  is 
unavoidable  to  deposit  fruit  in  a  dry  ap/irtment ;  but  such  a 
state  of  atmosphere  as  is  rather  moist,  without  the  place  itself 
being  absolutely  damp  or  wet,  I  conceive  to  be  most  favour- 
able for  the  fruit  retaining  its  original  freshness  in :  and  as 
many  persons  have  cellars  at  the  surface  of  the  ground,  or  a 
little  below  it,  who  have  no  regular  fruit-rooms,  my  experience 
would  induce  me  to  advise  them  to  store  their  fruit  in  a  corner 
of  the  former,  in  preference  to  dry  presses  and  closets  in  higher 
flats  of  the  house.  As  an  example  of  what  I  am  advising,  I 
may  mention,  that  a  lady  of  my  acquaintance,  whose  garden 
produced  annually  a  considerable  quantity  of  fine  Ribstons 
and  Nonpareils,  has  been  anxious  for  several  years  to  pre- 
serve them  till  spring,  and  last  year  complained  to  me  that,  with 
all  her  care  and  attention,  she  was  unable  to  effect  it,  as  the 
fruit  invariably  shrivelled  before  the  end  of  the  jrear.  On  in- 
specting the  place  where  it  was  kept,  I  found  it  a  dry  closet 
on  the  second  floor  of  the  house.  I  advised  her  this  year  to 
deposit  them  in  the  cellar,  which  is  several  feet  under  the  sur- 
face ;  and  I  was  agreeably  surprised,  some  days  ago,  to  be 
shown  specimens  of  Ribstons  and  Nonpareils  preserved  in 
both  places :  those  from  the  closet  shrivelled  and  skinny ; 
those  from  the  cellar  as  fresh  as  when  pulled  from  the  tree. 

I  know  not  if  these  unconnected  observations  may  be  worthy 
of  a  place  in  your  pages ;  but  from  the  apple  and  pear  being  (as 
you  jusdy  observe,  in  your  last  Number)  the  food  of  the  mid- 
dling and  pcor  classes,  and  more  generally  useful  than  any 
other,  I  hope,  at  all  events,  you  will  call  the  attention  of  your 
correspondents  to  the  subject*       I  am,  Sir,  yours,  &c. 

Haddington,  Dec,  16.  1829.  John  Ferme* 


Art.  XXiy.    On  the  Culture  of  the  Newtown  Pippin  Apple, 
By  Mr.  James  Brient. 

Sir, 

I  TAKE  the  liberty  of  submitting  to  you  the  suUoined  hints 
on  the  culture  of  that  celebratea  American  apple  called  the 
Newtown  Pippin,  which  as  yet,  unfortunately,  has  but  slightly 
shared  that  portion  of  attention  which  so  strongly  characterises 
the  age.  Little  short  of  three  years  ago,  my  attention  had 
been  much  engaged  respecting  its  culture.  It  then  occurred 
to  me,  thtit  the  chief  part  of  North  American  soils  was  a 
mixture  of  a  part  decomposed  peat  and  vegetable  leaf  mould, 
which  induced  me  to  try  the  following  imitation :  one  part 
peat  earth,  one  part  decayed  vegetable  leaf  mould,  and  half 
a  part  loam.  .  To  each  tree  were  applied  four  barrowloads  of 
the  above  mixture ;  the  holes  for  the  trees  were  previously 
opened,  and  the  old  standing  soil  dispersed ;  the  bottom  of 
each  allotment  was  well  drained,  and  the  trees  planted  as 
above.  The  annual  growth  made  by  the  trees  far  surpasses 
any  thing  of  the  soVt  I  have  ever  witnessed ;  nor  has  their 
vigour  prevented  their  bearing  fruit  the  second  year,  much 
finer  apd  larger  than  ever  before  perceived  by  me :  which 
fruit  bears  a  strong  affinity  to  the  Ortley  apple  described  b^ 
Mr.  Michael  Foy  of  New  York  (See  Trans.  Hort.  Soc.y  voLvi. 
Dart  iv.  p.  409.),  and  probably  is  the  same  fruit  as  the  Newtown 
Fippin ;  which  latter  is  very  different  in  size  and  colour  when 
grown  in  our  common  soils.  At  all  events,  it  is  sufficient  to 
remark,  that  not  only  the  other  American  apples,  but  the  fine 
long-decaying  varieties  so  nearly  extinct,  will  be  found  ulteriorly 
to  revive  in  the  above  mixture ;  which  would,  if  triennially 
applied  around  the  exterior  roots,  enable  the  trees  to  continue 
vigorous ;  and,  moreover,  do  away  with  the  adhesive  companions 
the  canker  and  blight;  more  especially,  the  A^phis  lanatus 
would  seek  for  its  abode  a  more  salutary  habitation.  As  a 
farther  testimonial  for  it,  the  above  assertions  may  be  person- 
ally proved  bv  seeing  the  objects,  which  surpass  the  eulogy 
"bestowed  on  them  in  this  paper. 

I  am.  Sir,  yours,  &c. 
May  Place  Gardens^  Sept.  1829.  James  Brienx* 


Art.  XXV.   Notiee  of  a  Citron  Tree  in  the  Gardens  of  Castle 
Semple.  By  John  Hay,  Esq. 

Sir, 

The  gardener  at  Castle  Semple  observing  that  specimens  of 
particular  fi-uits  were  acceptable  to  you,  proposed  to  Major 
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•Harvey  to  send  for  your  inspection  a  citron,  produced  from 
a  large  tree  growing  in  his  garden  at  that  place.  To  this  he 
-readily  consented ;  and  intends  sending  it  under  the  aire  of 
•his  eldest  son,  a  young  gentleman  returning  to  school,  after 
•the  Christmas  vacation,  in  the  vicinity  of  London.  Major 
Harvey  and  &mily  being  at  present  residing  in  Edinburgh, 
the  fruit  was  sent  here.  As  the  tree  has  been  a  good  deal 
under  my  observation  and  directions,  I  proposed  to  the  Majot 
to  send  you  a  short  account  of  it  along  with  the  fruit,  which 
-is  the  principal  reason  for  my  troubling  you  at  this  time  with 
-these  lines. 

This  citron  was  planted  in  the  old  garden  (now  removed) 
in  the  summer  of  1818,  in  a  small  glazed  apartment  connected 
■with  a  conservatory;  the  back  wall  of  which  was  16ft-.  high, 
flued,  and  covered  with  a  trellis  on  which  the  tree  was  trained. 
The  soil  was  a  rich  brown  loam,  mixed  with  more  than  one 
half  of  rotted  leaves.  It  grew  in  this  situation  luxuriantly ;  and 
in  three  years  overgrew  the  house.  In  consequence  of  which, 
measures  were  taken  to  train  one  side  on  the  back  wall  of  the 
conservatory,  where  it  produced  some  fine  fruit,  but  was  more 
•inclined  to  grow  than  show  flowers. 

A  new  garden  having  been  determined  on,  to  be  erected  at 
A  considerable  distance  from  the  old  one,  it  became  necessary 
to  remove  the  buildings,  and,  -among  the  rest,  the  house  thitt 
protected  the  citron.  Being  desirous  of  having  this  valuable 
plant  preserved  and  carefully  transplanted,  I,  accordingly,  in 
the  end  of  autumn,  1824,  caused  a  strong  box  (4-  ft.  square 
'and  3  ft.  deep)  to  be  built  around  the  root,  every  plank  being 
•well  secured  at  the  comers  with  strong  iron  bands,  and  the 
sides  otherwise  well  bound  together ;  the  space  between  the 
ball  containingthe  roots,  and  the  sides  of  the  box  being  filled  up 
with  earth,  and  made  very  firm.  The  plant  was  then  under- 
mined, so  as  to  get  in  the  bottom  of  the  box,  piece  by  piece  : 
these  were  fixed  to  the  sides  by  strong  kneed  irons,  slipping 
under  the  bottom  and  made  firm  to  the  sides ;  and  the  whole 
'Was  supported  by  a  series  of  brick  pillars  built  under  each 
plank,  forming  the  bottom  of  the  box.  The  earth  was  now 
filled  in  and  levelled ;  and  in  this  position  the  plant  stood  till 
•the  1 2th  of  August,  1 825.  The  new  garden  was  founded  about 
the  middle  of  March  in  that  year ;  and  when  the  wall  of  the 
orangery,  which  is  flued,  was  finished,  and  a  wooden  trellis 
■put  up,  the  tree  was  removed  from  the  old  to  the  new  garden ; 
and  faneing  set  down  in  its  place,  the  sides  of  the  box  were  taken 
away,  and  the  bottom  left  under  the  roots;  soil  of  the  same 
^quality  as  it  originally  grew  in  was  carefully  put  round  it.  The 
house,  was  then  founded  and  erected  over  the  plant ;  and,  when 
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finished,  the  tree  was  laid  neatly  to  the  trellis,  filling  the  whole 
of  the  back  wall,  25  ft.  long  and  16  ft.  high.  In  the  spring  and 
summer  of  1 826,  it  showed  abundance  of  flowers,  whicli  were  all 
cut  off  as  they  appeared ;  in  1 827,  it  put  forth  a  greater  abund- 
ance of  flowers,  a  few  of  which  only  were  left  to  produce  fruit ; 
and  in  1828,  it  was  allowed  to  bear  a  full  crop.  It  has  been 
under  the  management  of  Mr.  Alexander  Lauder  for  the  last 
three  years ;  and,  for  its  progress  last  year,  I  ti-anscribe  from 
Mr.  Lauder's  letter  to  me,  of  the  18th  of  January  instant :  — 
The  citron  tree  covers  the  whole  of  the  trellis  on  the  back 
wall  of  the  orange-house,  with  branches  on  each  side  extend- 
ing about  6  ft.  round  the  ends.  It  produced  between  seven 
and  eight  dozens  of  fruits  last  year ;  about  four  dozens  were 
full -sized,  the  remainder  were  taken  off  when  half  grown;  be- 
sides a  great  quantity  taken  off  when  about  the  size  of  a  com- 
mon orangeand  under :  only  four  of  the  fruits  were  allowed  to 
ripen,  the  others  were  taken  off  green  for  preserving.  The 
tree  is  in  very  good  health :  a  number  of  last  year's  shoots  are 
from  7  ft.  to  8  ft.  in  length." 

I  am.  Sir,  yours,  &c, 
Edinburgh^  Jan.  22.  1830»  John  Hay. 

The  citron  sent  measured  18  J  in.  in  circumference  one  way, 
and  I9f  in.  the  other*  —  Cb«d. 


Art.  XXVI.  Mr,  C  HaUJessop's  Mode  qfcuUhating  the  EnviUe 
Pine.  Communicated  by  him  to  the  Vale  of  Evesham  Horti- 
cultural Society,  at  a  Meeting  of  which  on  Sept  25.  1828  it  was 
read ;  and  sent  by  the  President  of  that  Society  to  the  Garden- 
er's Magazine. 

I  HAVE  sent  an  EnviUe  pine,  raised  by  retaining  and  fruiting 
the  suckers  attached  to  the  old  stem  or  mother  plant,  well 
situated  near  the  bottom  of  the  parent  plant* 

In  September  take  off  some  of  the  leaves  about  the  base, 
to  favour  the  emission  of  roots ;  then  potting  deep  the  suckers 
attached  to  the  stem  and  roots  of  the  old  plant.  This  mode  Ls 
I  think,  well  adapted  for  the  tardy  fruiters,  and  will  insure  fruit 
annually  which  will  give  the  same  weight  of  fruit,  and  better- 
flavoured  than  others  fruiting  at  three  years  old.  From  the 
plant  that  produced  the  fruit  herewith  sent  I  cut  a  fine  hand^ 
some  fruit  last  summer,  and  which,  at  10s.  per  lb.,  pro* 
duced  \L  1 7^.  Qd.y  weighing  4  lbs.  all  but  4  oz.  I  have  now  a 
fine  sucker,  rising  from  and  on  the  mother  plant  of  1827^ 
which  bids  fair  to  produce  such  another  fruit  for  next  year^ 
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Art.  XXVIL  On  growing  Pineapples  in  Moss.  By  M.  Jacob 
SsiMSLy  Head  Gardener  to  the  Count  Mdntgelas,  at  Bogen- 
hausen^  near  Munidi. 

Sir, 

When  you  lately  honoured  the  gardens  of  Count  Mont- 

f^las,  at  Bogenhausen,  with  a  visil^  you  expressed  a  wish  that 
would  communicate  to  you,  in  writing,  my  method  of  raising 
pine-apples  in  moss.  I  am  happy  to  have  it  thus  early  in  my 
power  to  comply  with  your  request ;  and  you  may  be  assured 
that  the  statements  I  am  about  to  make  are  the  genuine 
results  of  twelve  years'  experience  and  observation. 

Of  the  Gathering  of  the  Mqss^  its  Treatment  and  Mixing.  ~ 
The  moss  (jHJ^pnum  spec,  div.)  is  gathered  in  tte  months  of 
September  and  October  in  the  woods,  and  chopped  small  at 
home  with  a  hatchet,  or  cut  like  chaff,  after  which  it  is  laid  up 
in  a  broad  heap  in  the  open  air.  About  four  English  bushels 
of  horn  shavings,  or  more,  are  added  to  every  two-horse-load 
of  moss,  and  well  mixed  with  it;  after  that  the  heap  is  left 
undisturbed  till  the  following  spring.  In  the  first  fine  days 
of  March,  the  moss  thus  mixed  is  spread  in  the  air,  in  order 
to  get  it  tolerably  (but  not  thoroughly)  dry ;  after  which  it  is 
put  under  cover  to  prevent  its  getting  damp  again. 

Of  the  Transplanting  of  the  Pine-apples  without  Balls,  — 
The  pots  are  chosen  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  plants,  but 
they  are  generally  larger  than  when  the  plants  are  to  be  potted 
in  earth.  The  apertures  at  the  bottom  are,  as  usual,  covered 
with  bits  of  earthenware,  afi«r  which-  the  pots  are  filled  in  the 
following  manner : — We  first  put  in  the  prepared  moss  to 
the  depth  of  three  fingers,  which  is  well  rammed  down,  and 
then  thinly  covered  wim  manure,  salt,  or  saltpetre.  This  is 
continued  alternately  till  the  pot  is  rather  more  than  half 
fiill ;  after  which  a  cylindrical  piece  of  wood,  of  from  2  to  3  in. 
in  diameter  (according  to  the  stoutness  of  the  plant),  is  placed 
upright  on  the  moss  in  the  pot,  and  the  latter  is  then  filled  to 
the  top  with  the  same  substance,  with  thin  sprinklings  of  salt 
between  the  layers  as  before.  The  wood  is  then  taken  out, 
and  the  hole  partially  filled  up  with  fine  good  mould.  The 
number  of  pots  thus  prepared  must  be  the  same  as  that  of  the 
roots  to  be  transplanted.  /Tr- 

The  propagation  of  the  pine-apple  is  effected,  as  it  is  well 
known,  either  by  the  setting  of  the  sprouts  or  suckers  (proles), 
or  of  the  crowns  (coma). 

The  suckers  ai-e  separated  fi-om  the  mother  plant  by  being 
torn  off,  after  which  the  fibres  which  appear  in  die  place  where  * 
they  have  been  attached  are  trimmed  with  a  sharp  knife,  and 
■  Vol.  VI.  —  No.  29.  z  z 
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the  sprouts  left  three  or  four  days  on  a  board  to  dry  in  tlie 
hot-house.  If  the  individuals  are  tolerably  strong,  the  scaly 
leaves  at  the  trunk  are  taken  off,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  a 
better  opportunity  to  the  new  roots  for  spreading  themselves. 

The  crowns  are  also  freed  from  the  fibres  at  the  lower  end 
with  a  knife,  and  also  dried  in  the  hot-house ;  and,  if  neces- 
sary, some  leaves  may  be  cautiously  taken  from  them  at  the 
base.  But  if  it  is  wished  to  transfer  into  moss  young  or  old 
plants  which  have  taken  root  in  the  earth,  the  mould,  on  thdr 
being  taken  up,  is  shaken  off^  the  roots  closely  cut  off  the 
stem  (stipes),  and  the  stem  cleared  of  dry  leaves,  and  also  of 
some  green  ones ;  which,  however,  must  be  done  with  care. 
If  the  stem  is  too  long,  or  dry  or  rotten  at  the  base,  it  must 
be  shortened,  and  the  rotten  part  cut  out  This  kind  of  plants 
must  also  be  dried  in  the  hot-house  like  the  former. 

On  transplanting  any  of  the  stems,  they  ai-e  placed  into 
the  apeiture  left  in  the  moss,  the  interstices  filled  up  with 
fine  rich  mould,  and  the  whole  pressed  firm,  so  as  to  make 
the  plant  stand  upright.  When  the  planting  is  finished, 
the  pots  are  placed  in  the  pine-apple  pits,  in  a  tan  bed  pre- 
viously prepared,  treating  them  in  the  usual  manner.  I  have 
«  observed,  however,  for  several  years,  thaVpine-apples  grown 
in  moss  are  not  so  sensitive  as  those  which  are  grown  in 
earth,  and  bear  watering  better  (^by  this,  however,  I  do  not 
mean  to  say  that  they  are  to  be  kept  absolutely  wet.  \£esides 
being  watered,  the  plants  should  also  be  moistened  with  the 
following  preparation :  — 

In  the  month  of  March/^^put  into  a  cask,  holding  about 
two  hogsheads,  two  bushels  of  cow-dung,  one  peck  of  horn 
shavings,  and  firom  20  to  24  quarts  of  bullock's  blooci,  filling 
the  remaining  space  with  water;  and  Cleave  it  for  three  or 
four  months  to  a  voluntary  fermentation,  causing  the  liquid  to 
be  well  stirred  up  about  once  every  week. 

Use  of  ike  Liquid,  —  At  the  end  of  those  three  or  four 
months  the  fermentation  will  have  been  completed,  and  the 
liquid  may  be  applied  to  the  pine-apples  towards  the  end  of 
May  or  the  beginning  of  June,  and  again  in  September  and 
October,  under  the  following  regulations :  —  When  the  moss 
in  the  pots  ha4  got  properly  dry,  /'waterrf  the  plants  copi- 
ously with  this  liquid  stirred  up,  and  afterwards  each  indi- 
vidual plant  with  clean  water,  in  order  to  distribute  the  former 
equally  among  the  pots.  \  only  usetl  the  liquid  once,  employ- 
ing water  at  other  times.  1  use^  this  liquid  again  in  Sep- 
tember or  October,  also  for  once  only,  and  then  again  use^ 
pure  water.  ^ 

By  this  method  my  plants  grew  rapidly,  having  fine  green 
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•leaves,  and  large  fruit  of  from  eight  to  twelve  berries,  of  a 
fine  aromatic  taste,  much  more  juicy  than  those  which  are 
grown  in  mould. 

Of  the  Transplanting  of  Pine-apples  with  the  Balls.  —  If  it 
is  wished  to  transplant  such  roots  as  have  been  grown  in  moss, 
pots  of  a  proportionate  size  are  again  selected,  which  receive 
a  substratum  of  the  mixture  of  moss  and  horn  ^havings,  as 
described  before,  rammed  in  in  the  same  manner.  The  pots 
with  the  plants  are  then  turned  over,  the  latter  taken  out  with 
the  balls,  freed  from  the  dry  or  superfluous  green  leaves, 
placed  on  the  substratum  in  the  pot,  and  the  interval  between 
the  ball  and  the  pot  filled  up  with  the  moss  mixture,  which  is 
properly  pressed  down,  salt  having  been  introduced  between 
the  layers  as  before.  It  is,  however,  to  be  observed,  that  the 
plant  must  always  he  sunk  into  the  leaves,  and  no  part  of  the 
stem  beneath  them  remain  uncovered.  The  sinking  of  the 
pots,  and  the  watering,  airing,  and  shading  of  the  plants, 
require  no  description. 

I  must,  however,  mention  a  useful  observation  which  I  have 
made.  In  order  to  simplify  and  shorten  the  other  process,  I 
planted  the  pine-apples  this  year  in  March,  in  a  soil  prepared 
of  improved  loam  earth,  dung-bed  earth,  brook  slime,  and 
born  shavings,  which  had  such  an  injurious  efiect  on  the 
plants,  that  the  leaves  lost  their  fine  green  colour,  and  faded, 
and  the  roots  did  not  show  themselves  till  August,  after  which 
the  plants  certainly  again  recovered. 

But  whether  this  was  occasioned  by  the  transfer  of  the 
.plants  from  moss  into  earth,  or  bv  the  lime  which  is  contained 
in  the  tWo  latter  kinds  of  earth,  I  must  find  out  by  farther  ex- 
periments. I  am.  Sir,  &c* 

Jacob  Seimel. 

Bogenhausen,  near  Munich,  Nov.  23.  1828. 


Art.  XXVIII.  Observations  on  ike  Management  of  Vines  in  the 
Pinery.  By  Mr.  Geo.  Fulton,  Gardener  to  Lord  Northwick. 
Read  at  the  Vale  of  Evesham  Horticultural  Society,  Sept.  25. 
1828. 

The  high  estimation  in  which  the  finer  kinds  of  grapes  are 
held,  and  the  different  modes  of  cultivating  the  vine  in  the 
present  day,  form  an  inducement  (after  considerable  practice) 
for  me  to  state  my  method,  which,  although  not  quite  new, 
may  perhaps  be  regarded  as  an  improvement  on  the  general 
mode  of  cultivation* 

E  I  8 
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I  prefer-  raising  the  plants  from  eyes  of  vines  to  every  otber 
mode  of  propagation,  as  they  root  better,  are  short  jcMnted, 
and  bear  more  abundantly  than  by  any  other  method  I  have 
adopted  or  seen  practised. 

In  making  a  suitable  preparation  for  vines,  I  agree  in  the 
opinion  with  many,  that  a  ^ood  loamy  soil,  of  not  too  bindinr 
a  nature,  with  a  considerable  proportion  of  vegetable  mould 
and  old  tfin,  is  very  good  for  the  purpose. 

But,  with  respect  to  the  depth  of  soil  outside  of  a  forcing- 
house,  I  am  of  opinion,  that  it  is  an  error,  to  prepare  a  border 
S  or  4  ft.  deep  (as  it  is  often  done)  t  I  would  ratha*  recomnoend 
^om  two  to  three,  for  various  reasons.  The  first  is,  I  believe^ 
a  well  grounded  general  opinion,  that  sun  beat  penetrates 
only  3  ft.  into  the  earth ;  therefore  it  can  be  of  no  use  to  cause 
the  vine,  or  any  other  tree  with  fibrous  roots,  to  extend  th^ 
downwards  out  of  the  influence  of  solar  heat,  except  where 
accidental  situation,  or  other  causes,  may  render  it  necessary. 

Secondly,  my  practice  is  to  plant  shallow,  that  I  may  be 
enabled  to  add  to  the  border  whatever  kind  of  soils  or  manure 
I  think  proper,  either  in  summer  or  winter :  I  find  this  of  great 
use  in  strengthening  the  vine,  and  insuring  permanent  crops 
of  fruit 

The  practice  of  growing  vegetables  or  flowers  near  the 
roots  I  decidedly  disapprove  of,  not  only  as  shading,  but,  what 
is  of  jzreater  consequence,  on  account  of  the  actual  wearing 

,  out  of  the  border  from  the  above  manner  of  cropping  it. 

^  To  have  an  attentive  eye  to  the  young  shoots  at  an  early 
period  of  their  growth  is  of  great  importance;  and,  to  procure 
round  short-jointed  wood,  my  practice  is  to  keep  a  low  tem- 
perature in  uie  night,  and  a  very  high  one  in  the  day.  Vines 
by  such  a  mode  of  treatment  are  not  excited  in  an  unnatural 
degree,  and  nature  is  more  imitated  than  exactly  followed^ 
which  may  be  said  to  be  the  main  principle  in  the  art  of 
forcing. 

I  have  frequently  in  the  spring  months  had  the  mercury  in 
the  thermometer  stand  at  110°  in  a  pinery  early  in  the  day, 
when,  with  abundance  of  moisture,  vines  have  grown  very 
rapidly  with  round  short-jointed,  instead  of  flat  long-jointed, 
shoots,  caused  by  an  extreme  of  fire  heat  in  the  night.  The 
observations  already  made  I  wish  to  be  understood  as  a}>- 
plicable  to  pines  as  well  as  vines,  where  they  are  necessarily 
grown  together* 

It  may  also  be  proper  to  remark,  that  the  well  constructed 
copper-roofed  forcing-houses  at  Northwick  Park  are  no  less 
a  credit  to  the  taste  of  their  noble  owner,  than  a  great  recom- 
mendation to  those  who  erected  them.  I  consider  metallic 
hot-houses  as  forming  one  of  the  greatest  improvements  in 
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horticulture  in  my  time  for  fruits  and  flowers ;  as  they  are  not 
only  light  and  durable^  but  the  advantages  that  can  be  taken  of 
«un  heat  to  swell  off  die  finer  kinds  of  grapes  are  very  great. 

With  respect  to  pruning,  my  practice  is  to  spur  the  com- 
mon kinds,  or  cut  them  to  one  eye ;  the  muscat  and  others  of 
the  finer  sorts  I  find  succeed  best  when  the  shoots  are  laid 
in  at  four  or  five :  if  left  longer,  they  only  break  a  few  eyes  at 
the  extreme  part  of  the  vine;  and  u  cut  to  one  or  two,  they 
generally  shoot  strong  without  much  fruit.  Thi&  particularity 
observable  in  the  above  kinds,  no  doubt,  proceeds  from  their 
being  greatly  excited  by  heat,  water,  and  other  causes,  where 
so  many  artificial  means  are  used  to  vines  kept  constantly  in 
a  pinery. 

Much  has  been  said  and  written  upon  the  shrivelling  of 
grapes  in  hot^houses-and  vineries :  I  am  of  opinion  diat  it  pro- 
ceeds firom  a  combination  of  causes. 

The  first  is  evidently  too  great  a  crop,  as  there  is  only  a 
certain  number  of  bunches,  or  proportional  weight  of  fruit,  the 
vine  can  sustain  or  bring  to  perfection ;  and  this  can  only  be 
known  from  long  practice,  and  a  study  of  the  natural  habits 
of  the  different  kinds. 

Secondly,  a  deficiency  of  heat,  when  the  berries  are  swell- 
ing, particularly  checks  the  Frontignac  kinds  both  in  fruit  and 
wood.  A  difference  of  opinion  still  exists  among  practical  men 
respecting  wintering  or  taking  out  vines  in  forcing-houses. 
My  practice,  is,  to  take  out  only  the  branches  of  those  which 
are  planted  outside,  and  let  them  remain  out  from  November 
until  March :  if  put  in  sooner  than  the  returning  warmth  of 
spring,  it  cannot  be  expected  that  they  will  bear  good  crops, 
and  this  is,  in  my  opinion,  one  great  cause  of  the  frequent 
failures  of  fruit. 

Where  very  early  crops  are  wanted,  such  kinds  as  the  sweet- 
water,  muscadine,  &c.,  should  be  planted  within  the  house. 
A  proper  selection  is  too  seldom  made :  hence  the  cause  of 
failures  of  fruit,  and  disappointments  to  all  parties  connected 
with  the  cultivation  of  grapes. 


Art.  XXIX.  .  On  heqnng  a  Jim  Bkom  on  Cucumbers.  By  Mr% 
Gbo.  Fulton,  Gardener  to  Lord.Northwick.  Read  at  the  Meet^ 
ing  of  the  Vale  of  Evesham  Horticultural  Society,  June  ^4*.  18^8. 

^  The  art  of  producing  and  keeping  a  fine  natural  bloom  on  \ 
cucumbers,  eidier  for  a  gentleman's  table,  for  show,  or  for  tlSe^i 
market,  merits  great  attention^  both  as  to  the  perfect  appear-  ; 
race  of  the  fruit,  and  also  to  the  general  culture  of  the  plant  ' 
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after  the  fruit  is  set  From  that  time  a  strong  bottom  heat 
should  be  given  with  dung  linings ;  or,  if  late  in  the  ^rin^ 
!  short  grass  laid  round  the  frame  on  the  dung  will  cause  a 
i  very  strong  heat.  Water  ought  then  to  be  given  plentiful  Kr, 
always  at  the  back  part  of  the  frame ;  and  at  no  time  should 
the  plants  be  watered  over  their  leaves,  when  the  fruit  is  wanted 
for  Its  fine  delicate  bloom  and  long  regular  shape.  A  fine 
foliage  over  all  the  bed  is  also  a  very  essential  point;  and 
leaves  should  never  be  picked  off  near  the  fruit  (as  too  often 
done),  as  it  thereby  deranges  the  juices  of  the  plant,  and  con* 
sequently  the  fruit  does  not  swell  off  finely.  Air  also  should 
be  ffiven  very  sparingly  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  even  in 
brignt  sunshine,  and  generally  there  should  be  a  little  left  in 
the  night,  when  the  bottom  heat  is  very  strong,  as  hj  that 
means  the  air  in  the  frame  is  kept  sweet.  When  the  fruit  is 
fit  to  eat,  for  any  of  the  above  purposes,  great  care  should  be 
taken  to  pack  it  in  narrow  wooden  boxes,  in  the  largest  sting- 
ing-nettle leaves  that  can  be  got,  filling  up  the  interstices  with 
well-thrashed  moss,  and  covering  over  with  soft  leaves  of  any 
kind.  It  may  then  be  sent  to  a  great  distance  with  a  fine 
bloom,  and,  upon  the  whole,  in  a  perfect  state. 


Aht.  XXX.  On  the  Culture  of  the  Strawberry  on  a  Ught  mmd^ 
Soil*  By  Thomas  Fleetwood,  Gardener  at  Donnington.  Read 
at  the  Meeting  of  the  Vale  of  Evesham  Horticultural  Society, 
July  24..  1828. 

Having  heard  many  persons  complain  of  the  unproduc- 
tiveness of  strawberries  on  light  sandy  land,  and  having  long 
observed  their  deficiency  in  bearing  in  soil  of  this  descriptioDy 
my  attention  has  been  directed,  during  the  last  eight  years,  to 
the  improvement  of  their  cultivation,  by  changing  the  nature 
of  the  soil  by  the  use  of  difierent  composts.  In  every  instance 
in  which  marl  did  not  form  part  of  the  compost  I  have  beea 
unsuccessful.  The  plan  of  culture  I  would  recommend  is 
the  following :  —  After  manuring  the  ground  with  dung  and 
soft  marl,  and  digging  them  in  well,  I  take  the  first  plants  that 
grow  on  the  runners,  and  plant  them  in  four*row  beds ;  the 
rows  16  in.  apart,  and  the  plants  12  in.  firom  each  other  in  the 
row.  If  planted  in  September,  or  early  in. October,  and 
watered  and  shaded,  they  soon  take  root,  and  generally  bear 
well  the  first  year. 

After  the  beds  have  been  well  cleaned  the  last  time  in 
April,  and  before  the  runners  b^in  to  grow,*  I  cover  them 
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l^in.  thick  with  soft  marl,  for  the  young  plants  to  grow  ii). 
As  soon  as  the  first  plants  on  the  runners  have  taken  root,  I 
cut  off  the  runner  an  inch  above  the  plant  so  formed,  by 
which  its  strength  is  considerably  increased.  On  all  light 
sandy  land  1  have  found  the  strawberry  most  productive  by 
allowing  as  many  of  the  young  self-planted  roots  as  will  cover 
the  beds  to  remain,  and  the  fruit  is  also  much  cleaner  than 
when  the  roots  are  single.  When  the  young  plants  are 
firmly  established,  all  the  old  runners  and  leaves  should  be 
caremlly  cut  off,  and  the  ground  kept  clean  by  hand-weeding. 

By  the  above  plan  strawberries  may  be  successfully  culti- 
vated among  new  plantations  of  gooseberries  and  currants.  If 
the  bushes  are  in  single  rows,  one  row  of  strawberries  on  each 
side  of  them  will  be  sufficient ;  but  if  in  beds,  then  two  rows 
on  each  side,  and  the  path  may  be  made  in  the  centre  of  the 
bed  between  the  bushes. 


Art.  X]S[XI.    On  the  Managemeni  of  the  Haudxns  Strawberry, 
By  Frag  ARIA. 

Sir, 

Having  this  year  had  an  opportunity  of  visiting  the  gar^- 
dens  of  several  gentlemen  within  thirty  miles  of  London,  it  is 
my  intention  to  employ  a  small  portion  of  my  time  in  making 
some  remarks  on  the  treatment  of  those  kinds  of  plants  which 
appeared  to  me  not  to  have  received  the  attention  they 
deserve. 

My  method  of  treatment,  which  differs  from  those  I  have 
lately  seen,  may  not  be  new  to  many  of  your  able  correspond- 
ents, but  that  it  is  so  to  a  great  many  I  am  certain.  Like 
your  much  respected  correspondent  Agronome,  I  must  for  a 
considerable  time  conceal  my  real  name  and  address ;  but  per- 
haps, also,  like  him,  I  may  at  some  future  time  be  able  to  five 
it.  Whatever  opinion  you  may  form  of  my  humble  enaea<- 
vours,  yet  if  it  be  true  that  there  is  some  good  to  be  learned 
from  every  fool,  perhaps  there  may  be  an  individual  who,  like 
myself,  may  be  much  informed  by  reading  some  of  the  most 
trifling  things  in  your  miscellany.  At  any  rate,  whatever 
treatment  this  or  any  other  communication  may  receive  at  your 
hands,  it  cannot,  of  course,  affect  my  interest ;  so  that  you  are 
at  liberty  to  do  with  them  just  as  you  please. 

The  first  thing  I  shall  trouble  you  with  is  the  management 
of  the  hautbois  strawberry.  That  those  people  who  know  but 
little  of  gardening,  and  less  of  the  nature  of  plants  to  bear 
male  and  female  flowers  on  the  same  or  different  plants, 
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should  not  have  observed  this  variation  in  the  hautbois  is  not 
to  be  wondered  at ;  but  that  so  many  gardeners  should  be 
either  ignorant  of  it,  or  so  indifferent  about  it  as  to  make  no 
difference  in  its  cultivation,  is  surprising.    I  am  aware  that 
some  wil>  be  ready  to  say,  as  others  have  said,  that  they  fre- 
quently had  good  crops  of  hautbois,  without  taking  any  par- 
ticular care  as  to  the  selection  of  their  plants.    Ihave  also 
seen  the  same  in  a  kind  season,  and  where  the  plants  have 
been  accidentally  mixed :  but  where  this  has  been  the  case 
once,  I  have  many  times  seen  rows  of  plants  with  scarcely  anjr 
thing  but  males ;  on  the  other  hand,  I  have  seen  beds  almost 
composed  of  female  plants,  which,  thoi:^h  they  may  have  been 
impregnated  for  some  distance  round  the  males,  yet  have  not 
been  productive  of  half  a  crop.    The  best  way  I  have  been 
able  to  discover  to  insure  a  good  crop  (as  far  as  cultivation  is 
concerned)  is  as  follows :  —  In  the  spring,  as  soon  as  the 
plants  are  in  flower,  mark  out  a  piece  of  ground  about  two 
yards  square,  as  that  will,  with  care,  produce  plants  enough 
for  extensive  plantations;  this  must  be  done  by  [cutting  an 
alley  between  them  and  the  other  part  of  the  bed,  wnich 
must  always  be  kept  clear  of  runners,  in  order  that  they  may 
not  mix.   This  done,  look  well  over  your  plants,  and  pull  up 
all  the  females ;  and  when  you  have  retained  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  nmles  to  occupy  the  ground,  pull  up  all  the  others,  as 
there  are  frequently  plants  which  do  not  flower,  and  which,  if 
permitted  to  remain,  would  afterwards  mix  them.   Now,  let 
another  piece  be  marked  out  for  the  females,  pulling  up  all  the 
males,  and  leaving  none  but  such  as  have  fruit  or  fruit  blos- 
soms on ;  out  of  these  two  pieces  all  future  plantations  are  to 
be  made  in  the  following  manner.  About  March,  plant  out  in 
beds  of  three  rows,  each  eighteen  inches  apart,  and  one  foot 
from  plant  to  plant  in  the  rows  or  in  the  borders  round  the 
garden,  of  the  same  width.    Let  the  two  outside  rows  be 
planted  with  females,  and  the  middle  one  with  males.  The 
ground  this  year  may  be  sown  with  seeds,  or  planted  thinly, 
and  next  year  (unless  a  very  bad  season)  it  will  produce  abun- 
dantly.   They  may  either  be  continued  a  year  or  two  longer, 
or  planted  every  year  from  the  two  beds  first  marked  out.  I 
prefer  the  latter  method,  especially  where  ground  is  scarce,  as 
the  ground  thus  occupied  may  always  be  planted  with  some- 
thing else, .  except  the  spring  they  are  to  bear  fruit ;  whereas 
if  the  old  beds  remain  they  cannot  be  cropped  at  all,  and 
require  a  great  deal  more  time  to  manage  than  it  will  take  to 
plant  new  ones.  I  remain.  Sir,  &c. 

September^  1830.  Fragaria. 
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Art.  I.  Varieties  of  British  Plants  cultivated  and  sold  by  Mr, 
James  Smith  and  Sony  at  Monkwood  Grove  near  Ayr,  By  Mr. 
Smith. 

• . .  Those  marked  with  a  star  (*)  I  consider  the  rarest  in  the  list.  •  I 
have  added  four  or  five  names,  as  in  my  manuscript,  for  want  of  better 
authority.  I  would  haye  sent  specimens  of  several  of  the  varieties,  and  of 
those  named  on  my  own  authority,  but  could  not  by  the  present  convey- 
ance :  if  you  think  them  worth  seeing,  after  receipt  of  your  answer  I  will 
embrace  the  first  opportunity  of  sencung  them.  I  have  sure  information 
that  the  Soldan^la  alphia  is  a  native  of  Wales :  please  let  me  know  if  -it 
Is  generally  known  as  such.  I  have  put  in  the  PHmula  sc6tic%  as  it  was  I 
who  named  it,  and,  I  believe,  first  detected  it  as  a  new  British  plant.  John 
Dunlop,  Esq.,  brother  of  the  late  General  Dunlop  of  Dunlop  House, 
brought  it  to  me  for  the  Primula  farindsa,  as  he  supposed  he  had  found  a 
new  habitation  for  it  I  said,  when  I  received  it  irom  him,  .1  wps  truly 
obliged  to  him  for  it ;  for,  if  not  a  new  species,  it  was  a  singular  variety : 
this  happened  eighteen  or  nineteen  years  since.      I  am.  Sir,  &c. 

Monkivood  Grave,  near  Ayr,  Aug,  30.  1827.  James  Smith. 

This  communication  has  been  delayed,  partly  owing  to  the  extreme  diffi- 
culty of  deciphering  the  manuscript.  That  the  very  latest  novelties  procured 
by  Mr.  Smith  might  be  included  m  it,  we  sent  him  a  proof,  which  nas  been 
received,  with  his  corrections,  this  4th  day  of  September,  1830.  We  re- 
commend the  first  alphabet  in  this  list  to  the  three  nurserymen  who  are 
forming  arboretums,  viz.  Messrs.  Donald,  Young,  and  Buchanan.  Mr. 
Smith  mentions  that  he  has  upwards  of  600  species  and  varieties  of  plants, 
and  that  he  is  yearly  making  considerable  additions.  His  son-in-law,  who 
has  been  all*  the  season  in  Russia,  is  daily  expected  with  an  extensive 
collection.  —  Cond, 

Hardy  Drees  and  Shrubs, 

A^cer  Pseudo-P14tanus  hybrida  v,  variegatum  aureum 

V,  argentissima  n6va  and  aiirea  ^^nus  elutindsa  v,  varicj^i^ 
n6va  V.  Taciniata  v,  cnierafdlia 

*v,  variegata  *v,  grossularisefolia 

*v,  prae^cox  Andrdmeda  jpotifolia  v,  angustif5Ua 

simena  [?]  coccinea  v.  latifolia  v.  subulcita 

campestre  v.  foliis  variegcitis  ^''rbutus  CT^^nedo  v.  rikbra 
tf,  macroph^lia  v.  fdiiis  variegitis 

JB/acaluB  Hippoc4stanum  v,  prse^ox         v,  fldre  pleno  o.  longif61ia 
*t7.  crispum  V,  ^legans  novum  IPva^ursi  v,  or  sp.  angusdfolia 

V,  angustif61ium  v,  rdseum  Azalea  procumbens  v,  prostrkta 

*v,  h^bridum  v,  variegatum  ar-  jffMmfvulg^s,  being  without  seeda 
genteum  v,  fi'uctu  41bo . 
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i?^tula  &lfaa  c6rtice  nlgro  o.  pendula 
foliis  Tarieg&tis 
n^na  v»  diffDsa 
£uzu8  sempervirens  arb^ea 


V,  arborea  variegata  v,  weeping 
V,  latif51ia 

*o.  arborea  v,  angiistif6iia 
V,  crispa  and  v,  variegkta 
V,  nana  v.  latifolia 
V,  nibtia  ndva 
v.  myrsinifblia 
0&rpinu8  ^etula  v.  variegkta 
o.  guercifdlia  v,  osplenifolia 
p^dula 
Castiinea  vesca  o.  asplenifolia 
*p.  foliis  mactd^tis  v.  laeviglitis 
o.  foliis  are^uteb  v.  variegatis 
Cistus  //eli&nthemum,  in  all  36  va^ 
rieties 
9.  yarie^tum  novum 
v.yariegatum  v,  pl^o  likteo,with 
eight  or  nine  singular  yarie- 
ties  in  their  flowers 
CytisuB  Z^umum  v,  incisum 

V,  fdliis  vari^tis 
CVatse^gus  Oxyac£itha  v.  pl^ 
V,  fl.  roseo  v.  prse^cox 

granctiflora  ».  fructu  aureo 
ndva 

V,  fructu  likteo  V,  fructu  bicolori 
fructu  striato  o.  apetala.  Beau- 
tiful. 

*v.  caule  flexudso.    Thorns  re- 
curved, singular 
V,  foliis  vari^tis  v,  shoots  and 

leaves  variegated 
V.  pi^mila  V.  weeping 
*v.  splendens 
*r.  fructu  subvfride  ndva 
C6mus  sanguinea,  variqgated 
C6rylus  i4vellbia  v,  foliu  variefflitis 
V.  foliis  aureis,  with  severed  rare 
varieties  in  fruit 
C6manun  palustre  v.  varieglitum 

*v,  or  tp,  minus 
2>&phne  Mezereum  v.  friictu  &lbo 

V,  ser6tinum 
i^'mpetrum    nigrum   v.  er^tum, 
Scotch 

J^rica  vulg^riji  v,  plena  v,  &lba 
V,  fldribus  arg^teis. 
•o.  41ba  procumbens  v,  lanllita 
*v.  tomentdsa  v,  fl.  rikbro  . 
*v,  fbliis  variegatis  argenteis  v. 
aureis 

dumdsa  pi^mila 
cin^rea  v.  fl.  dlbo  v.  coccfneo 
pcoU&ra  9»]ikc 


o.  bicolor  0.  purple^tipped 
Tetralix  v.  4lbo 
major  p411ido 
vlkgans  f .  41ba  v,  rubra  p.  cteiea 
J&u6nymus  europas'a  foliis  varle 

V,  fructu  dlbo  f .  piimila 
J&uph6rbta  amygdaloldes,  va 
i<^gus  sylvitica  purpjlfea 
V.  marginata  v,  osplenifolia 
*o.  pendula  o.  undulata 
i<V&xinu8  Excelsior  v.  pendula 

r.  c6rtice  striato  v.  c6rtice  m- 
goso 

V.  c6rtice  verrucdso  v.  cH^k> 
V.  integrifolia 
V.  foliis  digit^tis 
*t7.  foliis  temis  opp6sitis 
v.  argentea  angustifolia  v,  varie- 

gita  ndva 
V.  c6rtice  et  foliis  variegatis 
0.  c6rtice  aureo  v.  foliis  aureiB 
^i^dera  ^lix  v,  variegata  v,  6]egans 

variegata 
V,  aurea  variegata 
V.  foliis  digitads  v.  foliis  pal- 

myitis 
v»  subcordata 

V.  arborea  «.  mi^r.   The  Iriah 
ivy 

*0.  arb6rea  ndva«  Elegant 
•r.  fructu  41bo 
7^  lex,  several  varieties,  but,  I  bdiere, 

none  that  are  rare 
Jimfperus  communis,  mas.  and  fem. 

V.  arborea.    Upright  Scotch 
LigCistrum  vulgareo.blotched-leaved 
V,  strf  ctum  angustifolium  p.  fr  6cta 
luteo 

Lonic^ra  Perid/menum  v,  varie- 


p.  i>utch  variegated  v.  ^erd-> 

folium  variolated 
p.  grandiflorum  p.  parvifldrum 
p.  fldre  41bo  p.  roseo 
Menziesta  jooliiolia  p.  cocdnea. 

*p.  n^na  dumosa 
ilfyrlca  Gdle^  mas.  and  fem. 
Pinus  sylv^tris  p.  foliis  variegatis 
il^bies  variegata 
dlba  and  picea  foliis  vari^tis 
*Prunus  Padus  p.  foliis  variegatis 
p.  minor 
dom&tica  pl^na 
*Pyrus  Jfalus  p.  foliis  varieg&tis. 
Elegant 
p.  c6rtice  fiingdso 
p.  variw^ta  apple  coqubuius 
variegata 


at  Monkwood  Grooe  near 
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commihik  fidre  pl^o 
^Qudrcus  J^obur  v*  variegatum  nd- 
vum.  Elegant 
*v.  variegatum  v,  asplenifolium 
ndvum 

*o.  laevig&tum  m^us  dentiitum 
ndvum 
V.  laciniiktum  o.  n^yiim 
J?ibes  nigrum  v,  fdliis  varieg^tis 
V.  fdliis  lacini^tis  v  fructu  viridi 
ri^brum    fdliis  variegatis 
V,  fructu  strilcto  V.  fructu  p&llido 
v.  fructu  41bo.    True  Scotch 

variety 
V,  fdliis  blotched 
*petr«'um  fructu  lilbo 
RbsBL  arv^nsis  v,  fdliis  varieg^ti» 
v.  fl.  pl^no 
canina  v,  fl.  pl^o 
acicul^ris  Vs  n.  dlbo 
tomentosa  v,  fl.  albo 
villdsa  p.  pl^na  v.  parrxfldra 
spinosissima,  ten  smgle  varieties 
V.  fbliis  ^variegatis 
V.  plhia,  above  100  sorts,  most 
of  them  our  own  rearing, 
35  of  which  are  very  fine 
J?dbus  fhiticdsa  v,  plena 
V.  fructu  41bo 
V,  rdbra  v.  rdbra  plkia 
V.  fdliis  arg^nteis  vari^^atifl 
V.  foliis  aoreis  variegatis 
v.  hispidfssima 


caule  IseVo  ^laCicis  fdliis 
*t7.  c.  1.  g.  f.  -pnckles  ascen( 

singular 
suberecta  v.  pl^a 
V,  almost  thomless 


kding, 


nssiroa 
corylifdlia  sub-pUna,  large 
*grandifdlia,  dwarfish,  singular 
^islix  ciprea,  variegated 
dnerea,  variegated 
V.  cdrtice  fungdso 
Forbyana,  variegated 
41ba,  fem.  catkin  crowned  with 
leaves 

iSlEunbi^cus  nigra,  variegated,  v,  fructu 
vfridi 


V,  fbliis  ladniktis  v.  rotundifdlis 
*v,  caule  monstroBo  tf.  parvifldra 
*v.  fdliis  arg^nteis  v.  aurea  ndva 
5bl^num  Dulcamara,  variegated 

t;.  fl.  et  fructu  lilbo 
*56rbus  aucuparia  v.  fdliis  varie« 
g^tis 

V.  caule  monstrdso 
h/brida  v,  p^ndula,  with  18  or 
20  more  seedling  varieties 
5^)&rtium  junceum  fl.  sub-pleno 
V.  fl.  dlbo  V.  fdliis  van^tis 
jS^ine^'a  ndicifdlia  fdliis  varieg^ 
*o.  corymbdsa  v,  longifdiia  un- 
dulate 

TkxMn  baccata  v.  stricta.  Irish 
*«.  ndva  stricta.  Scotch,  v,  lad- 
fdlia 
V.  fdliis  variegatis 
*7!llia  europae^a  o.  osplenifdlia 
V,  p^ndula 
V.  cdrtice  a(jreo 
*Faccinium  Fltis^Idae^a,  vaiiesated 
V.  major.  Scotch  and  Lriui 
Myrtiilus  m4jor 
Finca  minor,  gold  and  silver  varie- 
gated 

V.  mddia  blotched  v,  minor  pur- 

pi^eo  pleno 
rib6mum  Lant^  ladfdlia 
V,  fdliis  vari^tis 
(/pulus  fdliis  variegatis  and 

rdsea 

•  triex  europse^a  stricta.  Scotch 
V.  fl.  pleno 
V.  fdliis  variegatis 
v.  stricta.  Iriw 
*Cnmus  camp^stris  p^ndula  ndva 
and  ^  V,  prostrata  ndva 
*v.  adpr^sa  v,  cucull&ta  ndva 
V,  fdliis  variegatis 
*f>.  nkia  ndva 

V,  humilis  fdliis  attenuiktis  et 

acuminatis 
*v.  weepinff  common 
o.  asplenil  dlia  variegated 
m^jor  variegated 
mberdsa  fdUis  pulverul^tis 


Hardy  Herbaceous  Perentualt, 


Jchill^  Pt&rmica  v.  nl^no 

V,  corolla  quillecl  or  fistulous 
ilfillefdUuin  rubro  v,  fol.  var. 
A^uga  reptans  v.  ilho  v.  rubro  o. 

pleno  V.  fbliis  variegatis 
Alchemula  vulgaris,  variegated  and 
pubescent 


alpina  v,  mkvor 

ilnchOksa  angustifdlia  ^bo 

Jnemdne  nemordsa  pleno 

V.  rdsea  v.  cseriileao.  grandifldra 
PulsaHIla  caeriklea  or  atropur- 
purea 

A^iiXhietm  ndbilia  pl^ 
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■  tinctdria,  variqgated 
Jnth/llia  Vulner^ria  v,  rubro  v.  ^bo 

o.  pallido 
ilpargia  autumnalis  fl.  albo 
Armeria  vulgaris  v.  coccineo  v.  dlbo 

V,  pumila  v.  alpina 
AtX/emisia  vulgaris,  vari^ted 
if  rum  maculatum  v.  viride 
Asp^nila  odorata  v,  ktifdlia  t>.  an- 

gustifdlia 
if  ster  TVipdlium  v,  latifdlium 
ilstrdgalus  hypogl6ttis  v.  41bo 
.fficopddium  Podagraria,  varieptted 
i^dlis  per6Miis,  above  60  varieties, 
single,  double,  and  proliferous, 
many  of  them  very  fine 
!Bet6nica  officinalis  &lbo 
^orago  officinalis  ^bo 
C^iltha  palustris  pleno  v,  radlcans  t?. 
pallida 

Campanula  glomerata  &lbo  v.  major 
latif61ia  v,  Albo  r.  caeruleo 
p&tula  0. 41bo 

persicif61ia  csriilea  ndva  pleno, 

&c.  r.  ndva 
V.  Alba  pumila  pleno  v,  Albo 

single  ndva 
rotundifj51ia  v.  &lbo  v.  pallida 
V.  longif61ia  v,  longifldra 
•Trach^um  caeruleum  plenum 
and  V.  plenfssima 
V.  dlbum  majus  plenum 
V,  csruleum  majus  plenum 
*».  bicolor  plenum 
Oard&mine  pratensis  pldno  v.  proU- 
fera 

*t7.  dlbo  V.  dlbo  pldno  or  rocket 
db. 

*  singularly  beautiful 
6%rduu8  msnnkanu  v,  non-maculata 
Centaur^  ni^a  dlba  v,  cdmea 

V,  grandifldra  pleno 

i),  erandifldra  v.  laciniata 

V.  fdliis  cucullatis  v.  f61iis  varie- 
g^tis 

Scabidsa  v.  dlbo 
Cheirdnthus  Chewi  pleno.  True 
Chelid6nium  mikjus  plenum 

V,  or  sp,  ladni^tum 
*Clirysdnthemum  leucdnthemum, 
quilled 

V.  fdliis  vari^tis 
Cnicus  arvensis  dlba  v.  fl.  viridi 

V.  pdllida  V,  leaves  nearly  entire 

lanceolata  dlbo  and  cdmeo 
.  {Milustris  alba 
C<Slcnicum  autumnalis  v.  pleno 

f .  caerilklea  v,  versicolor  nana . 


17.  fdliis  varie^atis 
Convalldria  majalis  plena  Yanegste 
V,  fl.  rubro 

Polyg6natum  ©.  fl.  pleno 
Convdlvulus  arvensis  v,  dlbo 

sepium  v.  rubro 
cyclamen  europs^um  dlbum  v.  an- 


*Cynbsurus  cnstatus 

Beautiful 
DigitsUis  purpiirea  v.  dlbo  v,  cdmeo 
*Dor6nicum  Pardalidnches, 


Epildbium  hirsiitum,  variesated 
tetragdnum  v. variegated  v.  uanum 
montanum  v.  folidsum  «.  albi- 

fldrum 
palustre  fl.  pdllido 
angustifdlium  dlbum 
V,  dumdsum  and  spicktum ,  new 
sp.  English 
ygrjhigiiim  maritimum  fdlns 


i^upatdnum  canndbinum  fl.  dlbo 
Erddium  cicutarium  album 
Euphrasia  Odontites  dlbo 
officinalis  fl.  cseruleo 
Festuca  ovina,  vivqjarous 
Fritilliiria  melfei^  dlba  v.  pleno 
Galdnthus  nivklis  pl^no 
Galedbdolon  luteum  fdliis  variegatis 

V,  maculatis 
G^entiana  camp^stris  pl^no 
Pneumonaathe  v.  dlbo 
Gerdnium  pratense  dlbum  o.  dlbo 

pleno 

V.  dlbum  versicolor  v,  cseruieo 

pleno 
sylvdticiun  v,  dlbo 
Robertiannm  v.  dlbo 
mdlle  V.  dlbo 
#dissdctum  ».  dlbo 
Ghim  rivale,  variegated 
urbanum,  variegated 
semi>erfldrens  new  sp.  British 
Glechdma  Aederac^  variegated 

V.  fdliis  cristatis 
G^laux  maritima  dlba 
G^n^hklium  dioicum,  mas.  and  fern. 

V.  dioicum  riibrum  v,  mdjor  or  «p. 
ITesperis  matronklis  dlbo  pleno  and 
casriileo  pleno 
V.  fldre  maculkto 
*£ryp6ricum  p61chrum  pdllidum 
ITypochas^ris  radicata  fl.  dlbo 
/'ns  Pseud-ii'corus  fdliis  variegatis 
a  variety,  or  rather  a  species. 
Beautiful,  straw-coloured,  and 


at  Monkaood  Grove  near 'Ayr. 
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grows  mudi  tallerin  theflower- 
8tem  than  the  Pseud-^l^corus : 
it  has  a  pleasant  smell 
foetidissima  fdliis  variegktis 
Juncus  squarrdsus  fl.  pleno 
2^th3Tus  pratensis  v,  latif  61ia,  pubes- 
cent 

Zf6Uuni  perenne  fl.  pleno 
Xdtus  comiculatus,  variegated 

V,  angusdfdlius  or  tp. 

major  tomentdsus 
Linaria  vulgaris  v,  albo  0.  orange 

V.  Pel6ria 

Cymbalaria  fdliis  varieg^tis 
v.A.fAbo 

V.  regens  cserulea  or  tp, 
Dnum  usitadssimum  fl.  41bo 
Likzula  syly^tica,  varicigated 
Lychnis  JPlos-cuculi  v.  fl.  k\bo 

V.  fl.  dimeo  v,  fl.  pleno 

Vbcaria  v,  k\bo  v.  c&meo 

V.  fl.  pleno 

diofca  V.  fl.  dlbo  v.  pleno,  red- 
flowered 
*v,  or  ip.  of  do.  fl.  pleno.  Elegant 
V,  of  do.  fl.  &lbo,  and  of  both  red, 
white,  and  great-flowered  are 
mas.  and  fern.  v.  dlbo  pleno 
^Xrysimachia  n^morum,  variegated 
Matricaria  Chamomilla  fl.  pleno 
V,  fl.  quilled,  *v,  quilled  plbio 
V.  fdliis  varicigatis 
V,  plumdsa  or  tp,  v,  plumdsa 

pleno  V.  quilled  pleno 
maritima  v.  variegated  v.  nana 
ilf41va  moschata  41bo 
JIfentha  sylvestris,  variegated 
*ilfyos6tis  V.  or  sp.  fl.  41bo 
Jkfercuria/tf  perennis,  mas.  and  fern. 
J^arcissus  minor  t;.  plenus  ndvus 
^galanthifdlius,  and  27  other 
varieties  from  seeds,  which 
form  a  beautiful  collection 
posticus  V.  plenus 
^Enanthera  biennis  pallida 
OadfOB  spindsa  fl.  41bo 

^spinoslssima  n6va  sp.  Scotch 
arvensis  v,  fl.  &lbo  v.  rubro 
V.  spindsa  v.  spindsa  41ba 
V,  pallida  V,  fdliis  varieg^tis 
(Trchis  latif  dlia  41ba 

maculata  41ba 
CXrobus  sylv4ticus  v.  richer 
(/xalis  Acetos^Ua  cseriklea 
^Psdnia  officinalis  v.  fl.  versicolor 
ndva.  Singular 
•r.  plena  ndva 
Planthgo  latifblia  ramdsa  folidsa 


V.  rdeea  v.  foliis  variegktis 
lanceolata  v,  (bins  varieg^ds 
V,  major,  hoary-headed 
*v.  elomerata  n%ra  v,  41bo 
V.  folidsa  ramdw  v,  rdsea 
V,  Idrida  m^jor 
maritima  v.  rdsea 
V,  fdliis  variegatis 
V.  major. 
Primula  scotica 
farindsa  alba 
^eris,  20  varieties,  singular  and 
beautiful 
vulgaris 
*v.  calycina  v.  calyc2na  dlba 
V.  41ba  elatior  v.  41bo 
V,  elatior  cserdlea 
Prunella  vidg^ris  v.  41bo  v.  rubro 
V.  punctata  v,  p411ida  v,  pleno 
V,  fl.  variegato  v,  pumila  or  »p^ 
Pulmonaria  officinalis  c4iidida 

V.  fdliis  candidfssimis  o.  fl.  atro 

caeruleo 
V.  fl.  41bo 
Pyrethrum  /toh^um  plenum 
*Pda  triviaUs,  variegated 

alpina  v,  variegated  v,  vivipara 
Polemdnium  caeruleum  fdliis  varie- 
gatis V.  41bo 
Polypddium  vulgare  latif  dlium 

V,  monstrdsum  ndvum 
2)4ctylis  glomer&ta,  variegated 
Festuca  arg^ntea  variegkta 

*v,  aurea  variegata 
iZanunculus  bulbdsus  pleno 

acris  pl^no,  v.  straw-coloured 
V,  major  pleno 
Fickna  o.  pleno  v.  major 
••v.  major  pleno  r.  41bo 
**t;.  fl.  p41hdo  17.  ramdsus  bulbf- 
ferus 

*v.  or  tp.  calthaefdlius 
•  ripens  fl.  pleno  v.-angustip^talus 
^auncomus  v.  major 
Rhodiola  rdsea,  mas.  and  fem. 

*v.  altfssima  an^ustifdlia 
Saponaria  officinalis  v.  pleno 

V,  hybrida 
5axlfraga  umbrdsa,  variegated 

^anulata  plena 
Scabidsa  succisa  v.  41bo  v.  rdbro 
V.  pallida  v.  m4xima  v,  minor 
V,  tubifldra 
arvensis  v,  41bo 
Scrophularia  aqu4tica,  varie^ted 
V,  noddsa  fl.  41bo  v.  fdlus  varie- 
gatis 

iS^cilla  v6ma  41ba  v.  rubro 
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V,  p&llida  nilktans  alba  o.  rubro 
V,  bicolor  V,  bracteolata 
V,  p&liida 
^colopendrium  fbl.  ramdsismultifidia 
V,  undulatum  6pice  multifido 
V.  latifdlium  multifidum 
laciniatum  0.  crispum 
*v.  undulatum  •  v. 
V.  angustifdlium  v.  ladiblium  and 
other  varieties 
jS^iim  Telephiiim  v.  mijus  latifd- 
lium 

V.  fl.  41bo  V,  Yerdcillktuin 
•t;.  fbliis  vfridis  v,  fl.  coccineo 

o.  latifblium  undulfltum 
5err&tula  tinctdria  &lba 
Silene  marltinia  fl.  pl^o 

0.  angu8tif61ia  acaulis  0.  41bo 
Scutellaria  galericulata  fdl.  pubesc. 
«S^^uiii  kcre  apice  aureo 

refl^um  moastrdsum  m^jus 

0.  montanum 

vlride  monstrdsum 
Soldandlla  alpina.     A  native  of 

Wales 
iS^6Dchu8  maHtimus 
*0.  fl.  klbo 

montanus  tp.  or  0.  ? 

V,  14ceru8  minor.  Singular 
*iSt&tice  reticulata  0.  or  sp.  ? 
5^phytum  officinale  0.  album 

atropurptkreum  r.  cocclneum 

0.  rubrum  0.  ibliis  variegatis 
^jpirae^a  Ulm^ria  0.  varieg^ 
*0.  variegata  elegans  0.  pleno 

FiHpendula  fl.  pl^no 
5tachvs  palustris  fl.  ilho 
^foliis  variegatis 

paliistris  major 
*Sp&gula  saginoldes  pl^no 
Tli^mus  ^rpyilum  0.  fl.  dlbo 

^0.  fl.  coccineo  0.  fl.  p611ido 


0.  fdliis  variegatia  arg^tda  o. 

fbl.  aureis 
0.  fi^liis  hirsiktB 
0.  an^tifblium 
0.  latifblium 
^Tormentilla  m^a  and  r^ta  var. 
TVifdlium  ripens  0.  fdliis  liiridis 
0  ^erafc^liuro  luridum 
hybrid  and  medium  ^bum 
0.  luridum 
*7y6lihu  europe^us  41bu8 
7\i8silago  Fi&rfara,  variegated 
Ferb&scum  nigrum  ^bo 

^lattaria  0.  41bo 
Valeriana   dioica,  mas.  and  fern. 

rubra  0.  coccineo  0.  41bo 
Ver6nica  officinalis  v.  &lbo 
*0.  rubra  0.  p&llida 
Beccabunga  0.  &lbo  and  0.  minor 
scutellata  0.  41bo  0.  rubro 
Chasna^dryh  0.  m^jor 
*0.  minor  strlcta 
*0.  fbliis  varimtis 
^erpyllifdlia  alba 
montana  f61iis  variegatis  0.  4lbo 
spicata  0.  Elegans  0.  lati£^ 
0.  alba  0.  specidsa  0.  major 
0.  humifusa  0.  &lbo 
•prae^cox 
*ricia  Crdcca  &lba  0.  rikbro 
0.  major 
*s^ium  fl.  41bo 
Hola  odorata  pUno 

0.  41ba  0.  alba  pl^no 
.  0.  rubra  0.  rikbra  plbio 
*canina  0.  riibra  0.  f^liis  varie- 
gatis 

0.  fl.  41bo,  called  l&ctea 
r/rdca  dioica,  mas.  and  fem. 
*0.  hermaphrodita 
0.  fdliis  16ngi8  grandidentitis 


Art.  IL   Arboreiwn  Britdnnicum* 

We  have  already  announced  this  work  (p.  582.\  and  in  our  advertising 
sheet  some  other  particulars  respecting  it  will  be  found,  in  connection  wit£ 
our  announcement  of  Illustrations  of  Landscape^Gardefdn^f  an  Enctfclo- 
pttdia  of  Cottage  Architecture,  an  Encyclop€edia  of  Cottage  Husbandry,  Koran 
Minor,  Agricola  Minor,  and  an  Encydopeedia  of  Landscape-Gardening,  We 
invite  particular  attention  to  our  notices  respecting  these  works,  chiefly 
with  the  view  of  procuring  all  the  assistance  we  possibly  can  ftom  our 
readers  and  correspondents.  We  consider  that  the  Arboretum  Britdnnicum, 
If  executed  in  the  manner  in  which  we  expect  to  accomplish  it,  will  be  of 
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rery  great  use  to  ffardeners  and  to  thdr  employers ;  and  will  contribute 
more  than  any  work  that  could  be  published  towards  the  introduction  into 
our  plantations  and  pleasure-grounds  of  new,  valuable,  and  ornamental 
species  and  varieties  of  timber  and  ornamental  trees  and  shrubs.  Before 
trees  can  be  introduced,  it  ia  necessary  that  they  should  be  known,  their 
uses,  appearance,  culture,  propagation,  &c. ;  and  this  it  is  the  object  of  the 
Arboretum  Britdnnicum  to  effect.  When  once  known,  they  will  be  in  demand 
by  planters ;  and  this  demand  will  create  the  requisite  supply  by  nursery- 
men.  This  supply,  to  a  certain  extent,  exists ;  but,  for  want  of  an  adequate 
demand,  the  price  of  the  trees  is  much  greater  than  it  otherwise  would  be, 
and  the  demand  of  course  comparatively  limited. 

The  arrangement  of  the  work  will  be  according  to  the  natural  svstem, 
and,  as  stated  in  the  notice  referred  to,  not  only  botanical  figures  of  every 
species  will  be  given,  but  figures  of  the  entire  tree  or  shrub ;  all  those  in 
the  volume,  of  the  same  age,  being  figured  to  the  same  scale,  in  a  certain 
stage  of  their  growth.  The  drawings  for  these  figures  have  been  making  for 
some  tiipe  past  in  the  arboretum  of  Messrs.  Loddiges.  Drawings  of  full- 
grown  specimens  are  also  in  preparation  from  specimens  at  different  places 
within  twenty  miles  of  London,  and  all  of  these  will  be  engraved  to  the 
same  scale.  No  drawings  of  trees  remarkable  for  their  age  or  peculiarity 
of  growth  will  be  given,  as  this  would  introduce  ornament  as  a  leading  fea- 
ture in  the  work,  and  thus  render  it  too  dear  for  effecting  the  end  in  view. 
Besides,  it  would  interfere  with  Mr.  Strutt's  S^lva  Btit&nnica  ;  or  Portraits 
of  Forest  Trees  distinguished  for  their  Antiquity,  Magnitude,  or  Beauty ; 
an  admirable  work,  and  one  that  we  should  feel  it  dishonourable  to  interfere 
with  in  the  slightest  degree.    (See  Mag,  Nat.  Hist,  vol.  iii.  p.  546.) 

In  deicrtbing  each  species  and  variety,  — 

1st.  The  tpecific  character  be  given  from  Decandolle,  Lindley,  Don,  or 
other  authors,  and  a  figure  by  Sowerby;  all  those  species  and  varieties 
belonging  to  the  same  genus  being  drawn  to  one  and  the  same  scale. 

2d.  The  general  character  and  description  ;  mcluding  form  and  height  in 
youth,  say  at  the  age  of  ten  years  from  the  nursery  (about  the  average  of 
the  trees  in  Loddiges'  arboretum),  and  at  maturity,  or  say  at  the  age  of  30 
years  or  upwards  to  50  years,  as  far  as  can  be  obtamed  by  our  own  draughts- 
men within  20  miles  of  London,  or  from  the  exertions  of  correspondents  in 
every  part  of  Britain  and  Ireland.  The  periods  of  foliation,  and  the  colour 
of  the  buds  and  opening  leaves  in  spring,  that  is,  the  dates,  from  January  to 
June ;  the  shades  of  green  during  summer,  that  is,  from  June  to  August ;  and 
the  periods  of  defoliation,  and  the  autumnal  hues  of  the  foliage,  that  is,  the 
dates  of  the  change,  from  Sept.  to  Jan. ;  with  the  character  of  the  ramifications 
and  spray  in  winter,  will  be  included  under  this  head.  The  information 
on  these  points  has  been,  and  is  now,  collecting  for  by  us  proper  persons 
in  Messrs.  Loddiges'  arboretum,  in  the  arboretum  of  the  Horticultural  So- 
ciety, and  in  the  arboretum  at  Kew.  The  time  of  flowering,  colour  and 
duration  of  the  flower,  its  general  or  popular  character,  and  the  size,  colour, 
time  of  ripenine,  and  duration  of  the  firuit  or  seeds,  will  also  be  given 
under  the  same  head. 

3d.  The  geographical^  physical^  and  aninuil  relations  of  each  species ;  in- 
cluding distribution  in  difierent  countries ;  native  habitation  as  to  soil,  sub- 
soil, and  rocks ;  elevation,  sea,  air,  water,  shade,  &c. ;  and  birds,  insects,  or 
other  animals  to  which  it  gives  support,  or  by  which  it  is  injured,  &c,,  will 
be  given  from  the  original  Floras  of  the  different  countries  of  which  the 
trees  and  shrubs  are  natives,  and  from  the  writings  of  botanical  travellers 
and  topographers.  Excellent  resources  for  such  writings  are,  the  library 
of  the  Linnean  Society ;  that  of  the  Horticultural  Society ;  the  Banksian 
Library,  now  in  the  British  Museum ;  and  the  library  of  W .  Forsyth,  Esq. ; 
to  all  of  which  we  have  access^and  can  procure  it  for  our  coadjutors. 
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4th.  Economical  relatumt  ;  indudiiiff  the  application  of  the  timber  oc 
other  parts  of  the  tree  in  the  arts,  useful  or  ornamental ;  in  medicine,  and 
in  domestic  economy ;  territorial  improvements  in  profitable  planting,  and 
in  landscape-gardening,  &c. 

5th.  Propagation  and  culture  ;  the  latter  from  infancy  to  maturity. 

For  all  the  information  that  can  be  procured  within  twenty  miles  of  Lon- 
don we  have  provided  ourselves ;  and  therefore  what  we  particularly  wish 
from  our  correspondents,  is  chi^y  as  follows :  — 

1.  The  names,  accompanied  by  dried  specimens,  no  matter  if  the  flower 
is  wanting,  of  such  trees  and  shrubs  as  are  in  the  country,  though  not  in- 
cluded in  our  Horttu  Britdnnicus,  There  may  be  a  few  of  these  in  the 
hands  of  country  nur8er3m(ien  and  amateurs ;  and  if  such  will  not  take  the 
trouble  to  send  us  specimens,  we  request  them  to  send  us  plants,  which  we 
slum  hand  over  to  Messrs.  Loddiges,  on  condition  of  getting  a  specimen  for 
the  use  of  Mr.  Sowerby  next  summer. 

2.  We  should  be  glad  to  receive  portraits  of  all  trees  whatever,  not 
natives  of  Britain,  but  above  thirty  and  under  fifty  years  of  age ;  also  of 
all  trees  and  shrubs,  not  natives  of  Britain,  firom  ten  to  fifteen  years 
of  age,  in  their  winter  state  and  in  their  summer  state.  Even  if  we 
receive  a  dozen  portraits  of  one  species,  the  circiunstance  will  only  enable 
us,  by  comparison,  to  determine  more  accurately  the  true  character  of  the 
tree.  With  every  drawing,  the  name,  ace,  soil,  subsoil,  situation,  whether 
open  or  surrounded  by  other  trees,  length  of  young  shoot  made  in  a  season, 
elevation,  and  other  relative  circumstances,  must  be  given. 

3.  We  shall  be  glad  of  miscellaneous  hints  of  any  description. 

4.  Communications  that  shall  have  been  made  use  of,  either  in  part  or 
wholly,  will  be  acknowledged  in  the  preface,  and  by  a  copy  of  the  work  fit>m 
30  to  40  per  cent  under  the  selling  price ;  or  where  much  information  is  given 
and  made  use  of,  a  copy  of  the  work  at  half  price,  a  fourth  of  the  price, 
or  gratis.  All  suggestions  for  the  improvement  of  the  plan,  as  above  de- 
veloped, will  be  {particularly  acceptable,  and  ought  to  be  sent  immediately ; 
all  other  information  will  be  in  time  if  received  by  midsummer-day  nezt^ 
as  the  work  will  to  a  cPTtaint;^  be  put  to  press  in  August  1831.  In  the 
mean  time,  the  botanical  drawings  are  in  preparation  by  Mr.  Soweiby,  and 
the  engravings  by  Messrs.  Branston.  — J,  C,  L,    Nov,  4. 


Art.  hi.   Hetrospective  Criticism. 

Principles  and  Conduct  of  the  Conductor. — When  first  you  commenced 
your  publication,  a  few  gentlemen  in  this  district  agreed  to  promote  it  for 
the  use  of  their  gardeners ;  and  although  they  perceived  the  political  bias  it 
was  to  have  from  the  letters  of  (nomimd  [real])  discontented  gardeners,  yet 
they  sought  to  rebut  their  tendency  through  the  old  axiom,  ^  Kecessitad, 
qui  se  accommodat  sapit*; "  for  every  man  knows  that  labour  is  a  market- 
able commodity,  just  worth,  as  Butler  writes,  what  it  will  bring.  Since  then 
we  .have  had  constant  tirades  against  gentlemen  for  not  yielding  more  and 
better  accommodation  to  their  gardeners ;  but,  as  not  one  in  a  hundred 
ever  reaches  the  situation  of  overseer,  the  very  men  themselves  see  the 
childishness  of  the  complaint.  Care  and  assiduity  scarcely  secure  perma- 
nent situations :  where  a  vacancy  occurs,  the  numerous  applications  per- 
mit the  master  to  pick  and  choose  at  his  own  price.  Is  this  tne  employer's 
&ult,  or  is  the  craft  of  horticulture,  like  other  produce,  subject  to  die  cus- 
tomary depression  of  an  overstocked  market  ?  In  some  late  numbers,  vuu- 


*  "  A  wise  man  accommodates  himself  to  necessity." 
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tersy  not  gardens ^  are  reviewed :  but  our  busiaess  is  with  horticulture; 
with  the  gardens  of  White  Knights,  not  with  the  owner ;  with  the  employed, 
not  with  the  employer.  What  have  we  to  do  with  terro-metallic  teeth, 
with  ovens,  or  with  ladies'  earrings,  unless  &bricated  from  the  Cann&corus, 
£cc.  ?  No  doubt  these  subjects  are  good  political  pegs  to  hang  a  hat  upon, 
or  to  form  squibs  against  the  pauper  aristocracy  ^  but  in  no  way  will  they 
add  subscribers  to  your  Magazine,  or  employment  to  gardeners.  Rather 
the  reverse.  If  you  make  my  servant  a  politician,  you  render  him  restless 
and  discontented;  he  communicates  the  infection  and  is  uneasy.  If  con- 
tented, I  have  my  comfort,  and  he  exchanges  his  labour  for  money  and  for 
money^s  worth.  If  otherwise,  I  can  buy  my  luxuries  cheaper  bv  50  per 
cent  than  I  can  grow  them ;  nor  would  my  servant,  an  excellent  fellow,  and 
industrious,  take  any  large  garden  this  year  rent  free.  We  own  ourselves 
sorry  to  see  a  pubh'cation  which  m^ht  have  been  made  h^hly  useful,  and 
have  materially  conduced  to  the  good  understanding  between  master  and 
man,  turned  (in  our  estimation)  into  a  political  engine  for  disuniting  them  ; 
a  manual,  to  instruct  young  gardeners  that  they  do  not  reap  emolument 
according  to  their  deserts :  wnen,  in  point  of  fact,  right  or  wrong,  the 
payer  constitutes  himself  sole  judge.  Nor  can  he  or  you  alter  the  tribunal. 

We  are,  perhaps,  as  little  inclined  to  wear  a  modern  Wig,  or  to  support 
a  Tory,  as  the  Editor  of  the  Gardener's  Magazine ;  but  we  think  that  in 
taking  hints  from  the  Continent,  in  more  matters  than  ^  abattoirs,"  sound 
judgment  and  discretion  are  required.  Abuses  must  be  worked  off,  not  in 
anarchy  and  confusion,  but  by  sound  reasoning  upon  virtuous  principles. 
We  therefore  decline  receiving  into  our  houses  your  Magazine  until  the 
niodus  in  rebus  [middle  course]  is  better  digested  than  at  present ;  for  we 
have  not  forgotten  the  adage, "  Summum  jus  summa  injuria."  *  We,  how- 
ever, shall  watch  the  politics  of  the  publication,  and  add  our  mite,  if  some 
sanative  drug  has  its  due  effect.  *^  Omnes  errorem  bibunt  f : "  we  all  have 
need  of  physic.  —  Yoiw  Friend  and  a  Well^unsher  to  Horticulture^ 

This  excellent  friend,  and  much  esteemed  contributor,  for  whose  early 
communications  we  have  not  forgotten  our  obligation,  will  find  that  we  are 
always  happy  to  hear  honest  opinions,  to  receive  good  advice,  and  not  too 
old  to  learn.  —  Cond, 

The  Botanical  Register  and  the  Botanical  Magaxine,  —  Sir,  I  observe  with 
pleasure  in  your  last  Number  (p.  449.^,  a  letter  signed  K.  in  which  the 
writer  speaks  of  the  comparative  ments  of  the  Botanical  Register  and 
Botanical  Magazine,  and  suggests  certain  alt^ations  necessary  to  be  made 
in  the  former  of  the  two  woi^s  "  before  it  will  obtain  the  unqualified  appro- 
bation of  its  subscribers."    Your  correspondent  complains  particularly  of 

the  frequency  of  publishing  the  same  plants  which  have  before  appeared 
in  other  works,"  and,  which  is  the  most  serious  charge  against  the  Register, 
**  the  imposition  of  an  additional  shilling,  for  a  single  leaf  of  index,  at  the  end 
of  every  twelve  numbers"  He  might  have  added,  too,  that  this  extra-shil- 
ling is  extorted  from  the  pockets  of  the  purchasers,  under  the  false  pretence 
of  furnishing  them  with  an  appendix.  Being,  like  your  correspondent,  a 
constant  subscriber  to  the  Register,  and  possessing  a  complete  copy  of  the 
work  from  the  commencement,  I  feel  that  I  have  an  equal  right  with  him 
to  enter  my  protest  against  so  shameful  a  practice,  and  1  be^  to  thank  him 
for  his  letter,  and  most  cordially  to  join  in  every  sentiment  it  contains.  I 
rejoice  to  see  the  subject  taken  up  m  the  Gardener's  Magazine ;  as  it  has 
been  also,  unless  I  greatly  mistake,  in  the  MagasAne  ^  Natural  History,  by 
another  writer,  who  signs  himself  "  A  Purchaser  of  Periodicals."  I  aJlude 
to  what  is  said  (Vol.  III.  p.30d.)  of  the  latter  work,  where  the  Botanical 
Register  plainly  appears  to  be  referred  to    Who  the  proprietor  of  the 


*  "  Extreme  right  is  extreme  wrong." 
Vol.  VI.  — No.  29.  3  a 
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Renter  may  be, that  is,  who  pockets  the  profits  arising  from  this  precionff 
morsel,  this  twelvepenny  wortn  of  index,  miscalled  appendix,  —  1  do  not 
know.  The  only  name  (besides  that  of  the  bookseller)  which  appears  on 
the  titlcpage  of  the  Renter  is  that  of  Mr.  Sydenham  Edwards.  To  most 
of  the  ciescriptiye  portions  of  the  work,  in  the  latter  volumes  at  least,  the 
initials  J.  L.  are  affixed,  which  are,  I  believe,  universally  understood  to 
signify  that  eminent  botanist  Mr.  Lindley.  I  am  far  from  meaning  to 
charge  either  of  these  gentlemen  with  being  guilty  of  so  mean  a  transaction 
as  the  one  in  question ;  but,  as  their  names  appear  in  connection  with  the 
work,  I  think  they  owe  it  to  their  own  characters  to  use  their  influence  in 
the  proper  quarter  towards  the  discontinuance  of  the  practice,  or  publicly 
to  avow,  through  the  medium  of  your  pages,  that  they  nave  no  participation 
in  the  fraud.  Yours,  &c.  —  A  ^tcrtber  to  the  Botamcal  Reciter.  Atig,  6. 
1830. 

Doctor  Hooker* t  British  Flora,  —  When  I  procured  the  British  Flora  by 
Dr.  Hooker,  I  expected  that  I  should  find  in  it  such  information  as  is 
essential  to  be  known  in  order  to  ascertain  the  species  of  plants,  disen-  * 
cumbered  in  a  great  measure  of  all  unnecessary  remarks.  One  of  the 
first  plants  that  I  picked  up,  afler  having  had  this  work,  was  GentioMi 
camp6stris,  which  I  did  not  Know  at  that  time.  When  I  found  that  my 
plant  had  four  stamens  and  one  pistil  (the  stigmas  being  united),  I  sought 
for  a  description  of  it  in  Tetrandria  Monogynia ;  but  in  vain.  I  then 
showed  it  to  a  competent  botanist,  who  told  me  that  it  was  a  Gentiaim. 
I  turned  over  all  the  Geaudn<p  in  the  British  Flora,  and  could  not  find  that 
my  plant  agreed  with  any  of  them,  because  it  had  only  four  stamens, 
llowever,  afler  long  puzzling,  I  at  last  found,  from  its  general  character,  that 
it  was  G^entiana  camp^tris ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  I  felt  assured  that  it  must 
be  a  strange  variety,  as  the  British  Flora  does  not  say  a  word  about  any  of 
the  G^n^atus  having  only  four  stamens ;  while,  of  course,  from  the  situa- 
tion in  which  I  found  that  genus,  I  thought  that  all  its  species  ought  to 
have  five  stamens.  I  happened  aflerwards  to  meet  with  Su*  J.  £.  Smith's 
EngUsh  Fhra,  in  which  I  found  it  remarked  of  the  genus  (Tentiana, 

filaments  as  many  as  the  iegments^*  and  of  G.  campestris,  "  corolla  four' 
cleft**  How  soon  did  these  few  words  awake  me  out  of  the  fond  dream  of 
having  discovered  a  strange  variety  of  G.  campestris,  into  which  I  had  been 
thrown  by  the  hasty  Scotchman  I  [Dr.  Hooker  is  an  Englishman.]  This 
is  but  a  specimen  of  the  many  blunders  in  the  British  Flora  calculiBted  to 
puzzle  students.  —  J,  Jones,  Llanfair,  Montgomeryshire^  September y  1830. 

The  Florists  Guide,  —  Sir,  Having  been  much  pleased  with  the  improve- 
ment of  some  of  the  last  Numbers  of  the  Florists  Guide,  I  was  greatly 
disappointed  to  see  that  it  will  shortly  be  discontinued.  It  certainly  cannot 
be  treating  Mr.  Sweet  well,  that,  after  the  pains  he  has  taken  to  make 
himself  acquainted  with  florist's  flowers,  and  just  when  he  began  to  edit  the 
work  well,  for  want  of  sufficient  support  he  is  obliged  to  drop  it.  It  may 
be  a  question  whether  it  is  not  owin^  to  the  trickery  of  florists;  for  figuring 
the  flowers  certainly  tends  to  establish  their  names,  and  prevent  the  same 
flower  being  sold  under  three  or  four  different  names,  as  is  too  ofien  the 
case.  Wei  lear  of  florists*  societies  in  almost  all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and 
it  is  a  disgrace  to  them  to  let  the  work  fall  to  the  ground ;  for  why  should 
not  floriculture  have  a  periodical  work,  as  well  as  any  other  department  of 
gardening  ?  I  still  hope  that  florists  will,  more  generally  come  forward,  and 
induce  Mr,  Sweet  to  continue  his  work,  by  rendering  him  that  support  wMcli 
will  enable  him  so  to  do.    I  am,  Sir,  yours,  &c.  —  An  Amateur, 

Mr,  Main*s  Villa  and  Cottage  Florists  Directory.  —  Sir,  In  two  instances, 
I  think,  you  have  been  good  enough  to  allow  authors  to  make  r^hes  to 
their  reviewers  in  your  Magaame :  I  have  to  b^  the  same  privilege  m  a  few 
lines.  Tingling  (not  smarting,  I  assure  you)  under  the  castigation  '*  of 
your  reviewer  of  my  little  book  on  Floriculture,  1  feel,  notwithstanding, 
quite  disposed  to  return  my  best  thanks  for  the  very  ciTil  terms  in  whi& 
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you  have  both  been  pleased  to  speak  of  me  perisonally.  This  I  do  m 
perfect  good  humour;  because  you  know  wdl  that  I  long  ago  predicted, 
and  consequently  expected,  this  chastisement.  I  am  only  assailed  on 
what,  I  am  very  sensible,  is  my  weak  side,  namely,  my  inadequate  powers 
of  language.  Still  there  is  something  cheering ;  not  a  word  is  said  against 
what  may  be  called  my  peculiar  opinions  on  the  subject,  which  my  reviewer 
regrets  so  much  I  should  have  meddled  with.  These  opinions,  such  as 
they  are,  I  suspect,  constitute  **  the  head  and  front  of  my  offending." 
They,  though  in  truth  too  briefly  asserted,  are  plain  enough  to  practical 
men ;  and  why  should  they  be  so  mysterious  to  a  man  of  science  ?  The 
reason  is  obvious,  though  it  is  not  for  me  to  explain.  Had  these  opinions 
been  refuted,  both  my  readers  and  myself  would  have  been  instructed. 
Refutation,  it  seems,  would  have  been  an  easy  afiair ;  and  it  would  have 
been  far  more  graceful  and  consistent  with  the  character  of  a  superior,  to 
have  ingenuously  exposed  my  mistakes,  than  to  have  thrown  over  the  whole 
such  a  guise  of  ridicule.  This  omission  I  shall  therefore  accept  as  an 
indirect  compliment ;  and  I  also  flatter  myself  that,  had  my  book  received 
even  a  very  slight  perusal,  my  reviewer  could  not  have  charged  me  with 
such  ignorance  of  vegetable  structure,  as  to  be  unable  to  distinguish  a  root 
from  any  other  member  of  a  plant. 

Having  passed  this  cold  water  ordeal,  I  shall  not,  however,  quail  under 
it,  as  it  is  more  than  probable  I  msiy  again  take  up  the  subject  ot  vegetable 
physiology  in  another  shape ;  in  doing  which  I  shall  certainly  avail  mjrself 
of  my  reviewer's  grammatical  corrections,  which  I  have  no  doubt  are  just, 
though  I  am  not  accountable  for  the  misuse  of  all  the  terms.  It  will  then 
be  seen  whether  the  same  ideas,  conveyed  in  other  words,  will  be  more 
palatable  ;  though  this  I  hardly  expect.  Still,  if  I  can  but  gain,  as  I  have 
already  done,  the  approval  of  practical  pens,  I  shall  not  dread  the  erasures 
recommended  by  your  friend  my  reviewer.  Believe  me  to  remain.  Sir, 
yours,  &c.  —  J,  Main,    Ckeltea,  October  4.  1830. 

Destroying  Earwigs  by  Tin  Pipes,  —  A  correspondent  (J.  M.,  p.  491.) 
recommends  the  adoption  of  small  tin  tubes  for  the  purpose  of  catching 
earwigs  which  annoy  fruit  on  wall  trees.  Instead  of  going  to  the  tin- 
man for  the  said  tubes,  let  us  apply  to  our  own  garden ;  to  the  Eng- 
lish bamboo,  which  every  one  that  has  a  plot  of  ground  may  grow,  the 
^riindo  2>6nax.  With  this,  not  only  may  the  liquorish-mouthed  earwig  meet 
a  dire  fate,  but  the  head  of  ingenuity  sacrifice  to  the  god  Pan  m  concord 
of  sweet  sounds.  —  W,  Maton^jiin,   Kecton  Haliy  Norfolk,  Augtut,  1830. 

Bishop*s  Dwarf  and  Early  Frame  Peas,  —  In  the  observations  following 
the  list  of  prices  of  fruits,  vegetables,  &c.,  of  Covent  Garden  Market 
(p.  372.),  it  IS  stated  that  Bishop's  peas  dropped  their  blossoms  eight  days 
sooner  than  the  early  frame.  I  did  not  notice  the  dropping  of  the  blossom. 
Bishop's  dwarf  pea  being  a  favourite  with  me,  I  resolved  to  give  it  a  fsdr 
comparative  trial  with  the  frame.  On  the  15th  of  February,  1830, 1  had  a 
favourable  border  trenched  over,  and  sown  the  first  afternoon ;  first,  two 
rows  2  ft.  apart  of  the  Bishop's,  and  then  five  rows  of  the  early  fraine 
3  ft.  apart.  The  first  dish  I  could  gather  from  the  early  frame  was  on  the 
15th  of  June;  the  first  dish  I  gathered  from  Bishop's  was  on  the  1st  of 
July.  —  W,  P.  Vaughan,    Brecon,  July  20.  1830. 

Qiierctu  Roinar  and  sessiUJlbra,  —  Sir,  As  I  know  you  do  not  mind  being 
found  fault  with,  I  take  the  liberty  of  questioning  your  accuracy  (in  a 
fnendljr  manner,  and  merely  in  the  way  of  private  correction)  on  one  or 
two  points  in  your  Number  for  August.  First,  then,  at  p.  458.,  you  seem 
disposed  to  consider  Qu^rcus  i?6bur  and  sessilifidra  as  mere  varieties :  this 
may  be  matter  of  opinion,  though,  for  myself,  I  am  inclined  to  think  them 
distinct  species.  But  be  this  as  it  may,  you  certainly  are  not  correct  in 
stating  that  the  latter  name  (sessilifidra)  is  merely  a  synonyme  of  Sir  J. 
Smith's,  in  his  English  Botany,  to  distinguish  it  from  Q,  pedunculkta,"  Both 
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kinds  are  figured  and  described  in  EngUth  Botant/  as  distinct  specieB^ 
under  the  names  of  jR6bur  and  sessilifldra,  without  any  mtimation  of  their 
being  only  varieties.  The  timber  of  Q.  sessiliflora  is  considered  to  be  infe- 
rior to  that  of  Q.  iZdbur :  I  agree  with  you  that  it  perhaps  has  not  been 
clearly  proved  that  the  timber  of  the  one  is  naturally,  and  without  reference 
to  soil  and  situation,  better  than  the  other ; "  but  I  think  it  porobable  that 
the  timber  of  Q.  sessilifidra  is  inferior,  merely  because  the  tree  is  of  quicker 
growth.    Yours,  &c.  —  W.  T.  Bree,    SepLy  1830. 

On  turning  to  Smith's  EngUth  Flora  (vol.  iv.  p.  148.^  we  find  Q.  R6- 
bur  and  sessilifidra  are  made  species,  and  that  pedunculata  is  considered 
as  a  synonyme  of  Q.  i26bur,  and  not  sessilifidra  as  we  have  erroneously 
asserted.  —  Cond, 

The  Functions  Leaves, —  Sir,  Your  correspondent  N.  H.  (p.  414.), 
in  his  remarks  on  Stewart's  Planter*s  Gtadcy  says,  "  Should  it  be  required 
to  take  any  ofi*  the  branches,  I  always  defer  it  till  the  following  season : 
I  have  a  great  respect  for  Mr.  Gorrie,  but  I  cannot  agree  widi  him  in 
cutting  any  branches  ofi*  fi'esh  planted  trees.  I  have  found  cuttmgs  without 
a  leaf  removed  strike  much  better  than  those  which  were  stripped.  The 
last  three  years  I  have  particularly  remarked  this  in  striking  Eccremocarpus 
Bcaber :  those  cuttings  struck  best  that  had  a  leaf  or  a  pair  remaining  at  the 
very  joint  at  which  mey  were  cut  off*,  and,  in  fact,  formed  plants  in  nearly 
half  the  time  that  those  did  which  had  them  removed."  And  in  a  marginai 
note  he  adds :  — "  This  is  proved  by  every-day  experience :  every  man  must 
be  aware  that  roots  make  branches,  and  branches  make  roots ;  else  how 
could  a  cutting  strike  root,  or  part  of  a  root  form  a  plant  ?  "  Now,  had 
Mr.  N.  H.  been  pleased  to  favour  us  with  his  full  name,  it  is  likely  our 
respect  would  have  been  mutual :  but  as  I  can  give  no  particular  preference 
to  the  N  and  the  H  over  any  other  letters  in  the  alphabet,  my  respect  for 
the  anonymous  writer  must  be  formed  entirely  by  the  opinion  I  entertain  of 
the  paper  under  consideration ;  which,  bating  a  few  puerilities,  or,  perhaps, 
agronomisms,  is  such  as  would  do  no  discredit  to  his  name,  be  that  wnat 
it  may.  I  can  only  agree  with  N.  H.,  about  deferring  cuttir^^  off  branches 
till  the  ^  following  season,"  on  the  principle  of  letter  laO^e  thrive  than 
never  do  well."  If  it  "  be  required  to  take  any  off,"  I  should  humbly 
suppose,  the  sooner  that  is  done  the  better.  Leaves  and  roots  ma^,  with- 
out any  impropriety,  be  called  conservative  organs ;  but  their  fimctions  are 
widely  difierent,  and  mutually  dependent  on  the  operations  of  each  other. 
If  the  roots,  by  fracture  or  lack  of  moisture,  cease  to  perform  their  office, 
the  leaves,  in  place  of  producing  (or,  as  our  author  would  have  it,  "  of 
the  branches  making")  roots,  soon  flag,  and  ultimately  wither  and  fiill 
off  ;  and  hasten,  at  the  same  time,  the  shriveUing  of  that  bark  and  twig, 
which,  had  the  root  performed  its  office,  they  would  have  contributed  to 
clothe  with  a  firesh  layer  of  living  wood.  It  will  be  readily  allowed  that 
roots  imbibe  moisture  from  the  soil,  and  that  leaves  attract  and  elabo- 
rate the  sap  thus  supplied :  if  this  be  conceded,  it  will  follow  that  a  proper 
or  natural  balance  between  root  and  branch  is  most  conducive  to  the 
health  of  the  tree  or  plant.  In  the  act  of  transplanting  some  roots  will 
necessarily  su£fer,  and  in  proportion,  I  contend,  branches  should  be  removed 
instanter.  That  proportion  will  be  exceedingly  small  where  tlie  operation 
of  transplanting  is  performed  with  due  care,  and  amputations  producing 
large  wounds,  difficult  to  heal  while  the  tree  is  suffering  from  the  removal, 
wifi  be  avoided :  but,  supposing  that  the  transplanted  tree  has  more  foliage 
than  root  feeders,  will  not  those  supernumerary  leaves  in  discharging 
their  natural  functions  draw  too  liberally  on  the  sap  of  the  tree,  and  a 
small  yellow  leaf,  which  soon  ceases  to  attract  or  elaborate  sap,  with  a  con- 
striction of  bark,  be  the  consequence  ?  Whereas,  if  root  and  branch  are 
fairly  proportioned  by  art  or  otherwise,  a  greater  individual  and  general 
breadth  of  healthy  foliage  is  preserved,  and  the  operation  of  transplanting 
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IS  attended  with  less  perceptible  lassitude  in  the  plant.  It  was  to  illuatrat^ 
this  position  that,  in  my  short  letter  on  Sir  Henr/s  book,  I  mentioaed  that, 
**  when  plants  are  struck  by  cuttings,  every  gardener  knows  that  an  excess 
of  foliage  has  a  tendency  to  exhaust  the  natural  sap  in  the  shoot and  I 
say  so  still :  and  Mr.,  or  Miss,  or  Mrs^  N.  H«  will  agree  that  an  ereen 
of  foliage  will  have  that  tendency ;  otherwise,  why  proportion  the  length 
of  the  cutting  above  to  that  below  the  ground  ?  If  **  leaves  make  roots  " 
without  this  tendency,  then  why  not  plant  a  cutting  a  yard  or  a  yard  and  a 
half  long,  with  numerous  leaves  and  branches  ?  On  this  principle  the  roots 
will  be  the  sooner  formed.  Be  it  observed,  I  was  not  then  writing  an  essay 
on  cuttings:  I  only  alluded  to  a  well  known  fact  connected  with  that 
operation.  I  never  either  practised  or  spoke  of  stripping  cuttings  of  their 
leaves ;  but,  if  they  are  left  in  excess^  the  redundant  part  will  either  decay, 
or  the  whole  cutting  will  languish  and  die.  It  is  not  strictly  logical  to 
say,  that  **  roots  make  branches,  and  branches  make  roots."  They  have 
intermediate  functions  to  perform.  I  grant,  nay,  I  contend,  that  the  one 
cannot  exist  long  in  a  healthy  state  without  the  other  being  in  fair  propoiv 
lion ;  but  certmnly  N.  H.  has  seen  foliage  produced  without  theff  producing 
roots.  Has  he  never  seen  a  willow  or  poplar  tree  cut  in  winter  produce 
foliage  in  summer  without  roots  ?  Has  he  not  seen  the  roots  of  deciduous 
trees  increase  in  spring,  when  the  leaves  were  enveloped  in  their  winter  garb  ? 
«nd  has  he  never  seen  the  willow  or  <Solanum  Dulcam^a  produce  roots 
before  the  buds  had  opened  ?  I  hope  N.  H.  will  not  take  these  remarks 
amiss,  which  he  has  called  forth.  Had  he  given  his  real  name  in  place  of  a 
fictitious  signature,  I  might  perhaps  have  treated  him  a  little  more  cour- 
teously. Whenever  he  chooses  to  appear  m  propria  persona^  he  shall  be 
treated  on  my  part  with  that  respect  to  which,  I  have  not  the  slightest 
doubt,  his  merits  and  urbanity  entitle  him.  In  the  twenty-sixth  Number 
(I  think  it  is^  a  Mr,  Newington  has  given  a  Mr,  Houseman  a  severe  and 
ungardener-like  drubbing.  Such  a  scurrilous  letter  must  recoil  upon  its 
author.  Although  we  may  happen  to  differ  in  opinion  on  several  points,  it 
does  not  follow  that  all  who  may  venture  to  express  an  opposite  opinion 
are  deficient  in  practical  skill.  I^ewington  has  lost  his  temper,  which  some 
would  construe  into  a  tacit  acknowlec^ment  that  he  had  the  worst  of  the 
argument  I  am.  Sir,  &c  —  Archibald  Gorrie^  Annat  Gardens^  Septent' 
6er3,  1830. 

Pruning  Thnber  Trees,  —  Accorcting  to  the  wishes  of  Agronome  (as  one 
of  your  readers)  I  have  applied  myself  to  candle^viakingy  and  bc^  to  assure 
his  superior  judgment,  that,  as  far  as  an  experience  of  fifteen  years  goes^ 
the  foret/tortefiifig  system  of  pruning  forest  trees  answers  most  completely ; 
first,  in  giving  a  lead  to  the  main  stem ;  and,  secondly,  in  assisting  trees  to 
tower  perpendicularly,  where  they  grow  in  exposed  situations.  Some  Chi- 
chester elms,  7  ft  high,  and  the  size  of  an  old  ^ntleman's  walking-stick, 
were  planted  by  me  in  1814.  The  situation  bemg  favourable,  the  plants 
soon  threw  up  such  vigorous  shoots  that,  if  lefb  to  themselves,  they  would 
have  found  tops  like  the  many-headed  hydra.  I  commenced  the  work  of 
foreshortening  inttanter,  and  have  continued  it  every  year  since.  The 
trees,  on  an  average,  now  rise  a  height  of  60  fl,,  and  are  conically  shaped. 
I  have  served  oaks,  ashes,  and  other  elms,  in  like  manner ;  but  their  height, 
from  difference  of  growth,  docs  not  in  any  case  exceed  30  fU  To  ascer- 
tain the  timber  quality  of  this  rapid-growing  elm,  I  last  year  stubbed  one 
up,  put  it  on  the  sawpits,  and  had  it  cut  into  gate  stu£^  when  the  scant- 
lings became  dry.  The  carpenters  said  they  could  discern  no  difference 
between  it  and  the  wych  elm  of  the  country.  As  to  beauty,  the  aspiring 
tree  forms  a  contrast  to  the  umbrageous  one,  the  pyramidal  to  the  round 
one ;  and  our  woods  and  parks  become  equally  the  objects  of  admiration  and 
of  utility,  b^  at  one  time  leaving  nature  to  her  own  freaks,  and  at  another 
{)utting  her  into  a  state  of  pupilage.    In  my  huTible  opinion  such  system 
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belonjpi  to  no  man  or  uniUr  in  particular,  but  to  tbe  fiUm  common  senMe  of 
the  tmng.  One  word  more,  and  I  have  done*  I  believe  tt  to  be  a  great 
error  not  to  prune  the  Scotch  fir^  by  taking  off  a  tier  or  two  of  boughs 
every  two  or  three  years.  As  for  experience,  I  beg  to  say  that,  though  the 
wpruce  fir,  when  it  comes  to  the  sawpit,  will  show  no  knoU  in  the  plank, 
however  large  its  lateral  boughs  may  have  been,  the  Scotch  fir  unilbmily 
does  :  and  so  much  so  as  oftentimes  to  render  it  wholly  unsightly,  as  well 
as  unfit  for  flooring  and  other  purposes.  If  forest  deal  timber  \&  cleaned, 
because  competition  in  growth  destroys  its  lateral  boughs^  why  not  efieo- 
tuallv  imitate  nature,  by  gradually  reducing  the  stem  to  the  same  state  ? 
We  have  had  spruce  and  Scotch  fir  of  great  magnitude  in  our  sawpit  noc 
long  since,  the  former  planted  by  my  grandfather,  and  the  latter  by  my 
great-grandfather :  the  spruce,  however  covered  with  boughs,  makes  clean 
planks ;  the  Scotch,  clean  planks  only  so  far  as  the  boughs  had  formeriy 
been  periodically  removed.    May  not  Q*  be  put  after  this,  as  a  solu- 

tion of  the  fir-pruning  problem  ?  Thus  much,  therefore,  for  the  present,  of 
candle-makitigf  as  Agronome  says ;  in  which,  if  I  have  any  way  succeeded 
to  his  wish,  I  shall  be  truly  gratified ;  and  beg  leave  to  subscribe  myself  your 
obedient  humble  servant. —  William  Mason,  junior,  Xecton  HaUy  Ntifolk, 
August^  1800. 

Erratum, —  Sir,  In  the  notice  of  my  two  melons  (p.  338.)  I  see  my 
employer's  name  is  misspelt.  His  real  name  is  Turmo,  instead  of  Pvsmo, 
Should  you  think  my  other  letter  worth  publishing,  you  will  no  doubt,  after 
this,  state  it  correctly.  Such  mistakes  are  easily  made ;  and  the  blame,  if 
any,  is  more  likely  to  rest  with  the  writer  than  the  compositor. — J.  HoU 
land.    Taplow  Lodge,  September  15.  1830. 

Errata,— F.  495.,  for  «  Arniston  HaU  "  read  "  Ormiston  HaU."  P.  601., 
line  7  from  the  bottom,  for  ^  scale  "  read  **  scape." 


Art.  IV.    Queries  and  Answers, 

Glazing  with  Lead  Laps.  —  In  answer  to  "  A  Subscriber  *'  (p.  500.),  I 
can  assure  him,  firom  long  experience,  that  glazing  with  lead  between  the 
squares  (lead  laps,  as  they  are  called^  will  prevent  their  cracking.  I  know 
a  large  green-house,  the  roof  of  whicn  is  glazed  in  this  way,  which  was  done 
twenty  years  ago,  and  to  this  moment  not  a  pane  of  glass  has  been  cracked 
in  it,  unless  by  accident ;  and  I  can  further  assure  him  that  no  green-house 
preserves  more  plants  through  the  winter  than  the  house  alluded  to.  This  is 
a  subject  that  has  undei^one  a  great  deal  of  discussion,  and  many  fantastical 
8hi^>es  have  been  recommended  for  the  form  of  the  squares ;  but  these  did 
not  break  the  spell :  where  the  glass  came  in  contact  many  of  the  squares 
would  be  cracked.  I  am  at  a  loss  to  assign  the  cause,  and  I  do  not  think 
it  occasioned  by  the  frost,  though  cert^nl^*  a  very  rational  way  of  account- 
ing for  it ;  for,  to  the  best  of  my  recollection  (now  many  years  ago),  on  my 
first  erecting  a  green-house  so  many  of  the  squares  cracked  that  I  had  the 
lights  taken  down  and  reglazed  with  lead  laps,  long  before  the  winter  had 
commenced.    Yours,  &c.  —  Cultivator,    September  30.  1830. 

Proper  Size  for  an  Ice^ouscm  —  Sir,  Three  vears  ago  I  had  an  ice-house 
built,  of  the  following  dimensions ;  viz.  3^  ft.  diameter  at  bottom,  7  ft.  at  the 
widest  part,  and  10^  ft.  deep.  The  well  is  sunk  in  a  bed  of  gravel,  8  ft, 
below  tne  surface ;  the  bottom  of  the  pit  is  paved  with  a  drain  of  3  in. 
square,  which  carries  the  waste  ice  into  the  gravel,  as  will  be  seen  in  the 
annexed  sketch.  (J!g.  140.)  The  ice-house  is  entered  through  a  passi^of 
8  ft.  in  length,  with  sliding  doors  or  boards  next  the  wall ;  and  3  ft.from  that 
is  another  oaken  door,  the  interval  I  always  fill  with  straw.  The  first  year 
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o,  Front  oak  door.  h.  Second  door.  e,  Sliden,  coming  out  one  board  at  a  time. 

if»  oanch  brick  wall      4|.inch  carity.  /,  14.inch  stone  wall,      S-inch  drains.  A,  Soil  on  top 


I  filled  the  house  with  well-broken  ice,  sprinkling  a  little  common  salt ;  and 
it  was  all  melted  by  the  beginning  of  June.  Last  year  I  filled  it  according 
to  the  plan  recommended  by  Mr.  James  Young  (Vol.  III.  p.  138.);  but  the 
ice  had  all  disappeared  by  the  middle  of  August.  The  passage  part  is 
imperfectly  finished,  it  being  only  covered  with  oak  slabs,  with  about  3  ft. 
of  clay,  so  that  the  wet  comes  m  sometimes.  Is  the  house  too  small  to 
contain  a  sufficient  body  of  ice  to  last  all  the  year  ?  I  was  compelled  to  the 
above  dimensions,  not  firom  want  of  room,  but  fi-om  my  employer  consi- 
dering it  quite  laijge  enough.  If  it  is  large  enough,  how  is  it  to  be  filled  so 
as  to  insure  the  ice  keeping  all  the  year  ?  An  answer  in  your  December 
Number  will  greatly  oblige,  Sir,&c.  —  W.  P,  Vaugkan,  Archdeaconry,  Brecon^ 
September  9.  1830. 

American  Potatoes.  — What  is  the  reason  that  American  potatoes,  when 
planted  in  Endand,  canker,  produce  such  large  tops,  and,  when  taken  up, 
are  found  to  have  produced  only  two  or  three  potatoes  at  a  root  ?  —  S, 
September,  1830. 

A  Collection  of  Gooseberries  Jbr  prolonging  to  tJie  utmost  the  Season  of  that 
Fruit,  —  Sir,  Intending  to  make  a  plantation  of  gooseberries,  I  wish  for 
some  of  each  colour,  some  for  size,  othors  for  flavour,  and  also  to  know 
at  what  period  they  ripen,  that,  by  having  some  of  each  size  and  colour, 
that  will  come  in  succession  from  a  very  early  to  a  very  late  period,  I  may 
enjoy  the  fiiiit  for  a  much  longer  time  than  I  now  can.  1  should  feel 
much  obliged  if  you  could  give  me  this  information,  as  also  any  other  pecu- 
liarities of  the  dmerent  sorts  of  gooseberries,  and  inform  me  where  I  could 
obtain  the  plants.  —  Edmund  Vallance,    Brighton,  October  9.  1830. 

Hybrid  Melons^  Sir,  In  answer  t  o  your  -correspondent  P.  Lauder 
(p.  502.),  I  send  you  the  following  observations :  —  That  my  own  expe- 
nence  proves  the  impossibility  of  any  fecundation,  either  by  artificial  or  na- 
tural means,  taking  place  between  the  Ciicumis  M^o,  C.  sathms,  and  any 
species  of  Cue 6rbita.  My  experiments  have  been  very  numerous,and  carefiilly 
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condiicted,  but  inrariably  wtdiout  eflbct ;  Dehher  will  the  C\xc6iinta  Ciir&» 
6u  male  with  any  other  species  of  the  samegenus.  With  reflect  to  other 
C^curbitacese  I  cannot  as  yet  decide,  I  have  endeavoured  to  fecoodate 
die  C^ctimis  ^nguria  (which  in  p.  506.  you  erroneously  name  Snake  Cacnim' 
ber}  with  the  pollen  of  the  mdon,  but  without  any  result.  Thus  &r  from 
my  own  experience.  But  from  that  of  BL  Sageret,  than  whom  no  one  » 
better  quahfied  to  decide,  we  learn  that  not  only  will  not  the  mekMi, 
eucnml^,  and  gourd  mole,  but  that  there  are  six  cGstinct  ^pedes  of  C^cur- 
bita  which  are  equally  incapable  of  receiving  fecundating  iiAuence,  the  one 
from  the  other.  The  C?!icuinis  MHo,  Duddim,  Chate,  and  flexudsus  will 
all  mule  one  with  the  odier.  I  possess  from  him  hybrids  obtained  by  the 
mixture  of  each. 

Your  reviewer  has  committed  a  most  extraordinary  and  unaccountaUe 
error  in  Vol.  IV.  p.  383.,  where,  in  reviewing  the  Annales  de  la  Soeietr 

Horticulture^  he  states,  on  Sageret's  authority,that  the  melon  is  liable  to 
be  stained  by  the  qualities  of  the  cucumber,''  and  that  by  artificial  or  acci' 
dental  adhesion  different  properties  ma/  be  conveyed  along  the  branches,** 
for  neither  of  which  is  there  the  least  foundation :  since  to  the  former  has 
opinion,  as  there  stated,  is  directly  opposed ;  and,  to  support  the  latter^ 
there  is  not  a  tittle  of  evidence. 

If  an^  facts  should  have  come  to  the  knowledge  of  your  correspondents 
disproving  the  above  statements  (and  I  own  I  have  heard  of  strange  hybrid- 
isations),  I  shall  be  most  happy  to  be  made  acquainted  therewith,  and  to 
have  it  put  in  my  power  to  witness  it  by  the  present  of  a  few  seeds.  I 
have  grafted  the  melon  on  the  cucumber,  and  both  of  them  on  the  gourd,  but 
without  any  exUtiordinary  result.  I  am.  Sir,  Sec. — J.  C,  K.  Levami  Lodge, 
Aug.  31. 

Fudtaof  and  Hydrangeas,  — I  happen  to  have  a  little  bed  of  fiicfaaias,  and 
also  of  hvdrangeas.  Can  I  keqi  tnem  in  the  ground  throiig^  the  winter^, 
and  how?  —  S^xagenarha.    Wakham  Crauy  Sept.  19. 

Mulch  them  well  with  dry  Etter,  fronds  of  fern,  firs,  or  leaves,  and 
then  thatch  the  mulch  with  ^iheat  straw  or  reeds,  so  as  completely  to  throw 
•ffthe  rain. —  Cofu/. 


Art.  V.    Horticultural  Society  and  Garden. 

Sept.  21. »  Head.  On  the  State  of  Horticulture  in  Rosa^hire;  by  Sir 
G.  S.  Mackenzie,  Bart.  F.H.S. 

Exhibited.  A  specimen  of  the  Georglita  A^'nton,  from  Mr.  Jas.  Sutton 
of  Andover.  Flowers  of  Oeorgiaas,  from  Mr.  Chapman,,  gardener  to  the 
Marquess  of  Stafibrd,  St.  James's.  Seedling  Apples,  fr<mi  the  Rev.  Peter 
Bashleigh,  F.H.S. 

AltOyfivm  the  Garden  of  the  Society.  Four  sorts  of  Lupines,  seven  sorta 
of  CSnothera,  T^etes  lucida,  ilgeratum  mexicanum,  Lavateio  trimestris, 
C14rkia  pulchella,  China  Asters,  Nigella  faispinica,  Clad&nthus  ar&bicus, 
JUalope  malacoldes,  Schiz^nthos  pinnatus,  ^&lva  minikta,  /beris  umbel- 
14tus,  three  eorts  of  Pentstemons,  Catandnche  csrulea,  a  collection  of 
Georginas  and.  Anemone-flowered  Geoiginas,  Calceolaria  diffusa,  Quisqualis 
indica,  i^^ratum  ccelestinum,  Dracoc^phalum  specidsum,  fourteen  sorts  of 
Pears,  seventeen  sorts  of  apples,  two  sorts  of  plums,  four  sorts  of  Peaches, 
two  species  of  Facclnium^  Couve  tronchuda,  Chou  a  grosse  cotes  verts, 
A^sica  from  Pekin» 

Oct.  5.  —  Read.  The  Meteorological  Journal  kept  in  the  garden  of  the 
Society,  to  July,  1830. 

Exhibited.  Beddington  Muscadine  Grapes,  from  Edmund  Tattersall, 
Esq.  F.H.8.    This  was  a  variety  with  small  but  very  handsome  bunches. 
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and  a  powerful  Frontignac  flavour :  it  appeared  to  be  the  Chasselas  Musqu^. 

'«  A  Seedling  Pear  and  a  Seedling  Apple,  from  Blr.  J.  Oliver,  gardener  at 

•  Combe  Abbey,  near  Coventry.    Wood  of  the  Gum  Sandarach  tree,  from 

K  Mr.  Drummond  Hay  of  Tangier.    Black  Hamburgh  Grapes,  grown  with- 

n  out  fir&-heat,  from  John  Ailnutt,  Esq.  F.H.S.    This  was  a  single  bunch  of 

■  much  beauty,  perfectly  well  ripened.    Two  Apples,  named  from  Mr.  Ro- 

■  bert  Clews,  F.H.S.  5tachys  pal ustris,  from  Mr.  Green  of  23.  Alpha  Road. 
:  The  specimens  had  been  forced  in  a  pot,  which  appeared  a  better  mode  than 
f  growing  in  the  open  ground.  Seedling  Camellia,  from  Mr.  George  Press, 
p  gardener  to  Edward  Gray,  Esq.  F.H.S.  Camellias,  from  John  AUnut, 
f  Esq.  F.H.S.    Seedlinff  Georginas,  raised  in  Lincoln's  Inn,  from  Mr.  John 

Maher,  F.H.S.     A  double  Sunflower,  from  Mr.  John  Maher,  F.H,8. 

t  Three  sorts  of  Seedling  Georginas,  from  Mr.  Adam  Paul,  F.H.S, 

\  AhOyfrom  the  Garden  of  the  Society.    Pentstemon  atropurpiireum,  Fer- 

\  bena  chamaedrifdlia  and  Aubletia,  Catan^nche  ca^rulea,  /beris  umbellatus^ 

I  T^etes  lucida,  Cheldne  barbata,  ilf&lva  mini^ta,  Schizanthus  pinnatus, 

I  Arctdtis  anthemoides,  five  varieties  of  Cfi^noth^ra,  Clad&nthus  arabicus, 

:  Eschsch61tz»7  calif6rnica,  ^geratum  mexicanum,  Malope  fitalacoides,  Ni- 

I  •  g^lla  hispanica,  three  sorts  of  Phl6x,  C14rkw  pulchella,  Stivia  purpurea^ 

Zinn/a  multifldra.  Poppy  Anemones,  GalardiVi  aristata,  ilf&lva  purpurata, 

I  Coreopsis  lanceolkta,  Georginas,  Anemone-flowered  Georginas,  twenty- 

[  seven  sorts  of  Pears,  thirteen  sorts  of.  Apples,  seven  sorts  of  Peaches, 


Buck's  Seedling  Pine-apple. 

Oct.  19.  —  Read.  Note  upon  the  Cultivation  of  the  Convolvulus  Bat- 
iotas ;  by  Mr.  James  Duncan,  under  gardener  in  the  garden  of  the  Horticul- 
tural Society. 

Exhibited.  A  Sweet  Melon  of  Ispahan,  and  a  new  Pine  from  Jamaica, 
from  T.  A.  Knieht,  Esq.  Pres.  &c.  Both  these  proved  excellent;  the 
former  was  smaller  than  the  specimen  received  from  Mr.  Knight  in  the 
middle  of  the  summer,  but  nearly  as  good.  Marie  Louise,  Duchesse 
d' Angouleme,  Beurree  Diel,  and  Gloux  Morceaux  Pears,  from  Lord  Farn- 
borough.  Seedling  Apple  from  the  old  Golden  Pippin,  and  Barossa  Apple, 
from  Jos.  Warner,  Esq.  Ten  sorts  of  Apples,  Gansell's  Bergamot  Pear,  aijd 
Quinces,  from  Robert  Francis,  Esq.,  Ivy  House,  Canterbury.  A  Seedling. 
Apple,  from  Mr.  Smith  of  Uford. 

Also,  from  the  Garden  of  the  Society,  l^yes  lucida,  three  varieties  of 
Oenothera,  Clad^nthus  arabicus,  ilfalope  imdacoides,  ^tan^nche  cserulea. 
Asters,  twenty-four  sorts  of  Pears,  twelve  sorts  of  Apples,  Beets,  Sweet 
Potatoes,  in  illustration  of  the  Note  read  this  day  from  the  Garden. 

The  late  Librarian  of  this  Society,  Mr.  Thomas  Goode,  having  relin- 
quished his  situation,  in  consequence  of  the  recommendation  of  the  Com- 
mittee to  "  make  a  reduction  in  the  establishment,"  has,  as  we  are  in- 
formed by  a  circular,  **  determined  to  apply  himself  to  business,"  that  is, 
to  trade.  We  heartily  commend  this  determination  on  the  part  of  Mr. 
Goode.  Of  all  the  modes  of  procuring  the  means  of  subsistence,  short  of 
that  of  living  on  one's  own  land,  the  most  independent  is  that  of  trade. 
What  is  called  a  profession,  a  clerkship,  or  an  official  situation  under  govern- 
ment or  in  some  public  office,  used  to  be  considered  **  more  ^nteel ; "  but 
this  antiquated  idea  is  fast  passing  away.  Clerks  and  persons  m  offices  were 
held  to  be  more  genteel,  because  in  former  times,  wnen  men  were  divided 
into  casts  or  ranks,  such,  for  example,  as  nobles,  clergy,  peasantry,  &c., 
the  freedom  from  hard  work,  and  the  comparative  skill  and  talent  required 
in  order  to  be  able  to  read  and  write,  created,  in  the  occupation  and  style 
of  the  clerk,  some  allusion  to  the  clergvman  or  the  noble ;  nence  attorneys  ' 
and  others  were  styled  gentlemen  by  law :  but  in  the  present  day,  when 
almost  all  tradesmen  are  highly  cultivated  and  enlightened,  and  eauallv  well 
dressed  and  polite  with  noblemen,  the  idea  of  one  honest  mode  of  pro- 
curing a  living  being  more  gented  than  another  is  most  unphilosophical  and 
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absurd.  The  gentility  in  the  present  day  depends  less  on  the  busineM 
pursued,  than  on  the  intellectual  and  moral  character,  and  the  taste  and 
style  of  life,  of  the  pursuer.  Mr.  Goode,  as  a  dealer  in  glass  and  earthen- 
ware, will  obtain  the  same  measure  of  respectability  and  gentility  in  the  eyes 
of  all  those  who  knew  him,  that  he  merited  and  justly  obtained  as  a  libra- 
rian and  accountant ;  and  as  to  his  own  particular  happiness,  and  that  of 
bis  family,  we  should  think  it  would  be  much  greater,  because  his  new  cares 
must  be  accompanied  by  a  much  higher  sense  of  independence.  During 
the  nearly  twelve  years  that  Mr,  Goode  was  in  office  we  have  unifarmly 
received  the  most  unremitting  attention  (certain  impediments  to  our  making 
use  of  the  library,  noticed  Vol.  V.  p.  86.  and  88.  note,  did  not  origiiiate  with 
him).  We  have  already  recommended  his  wasp  glasses  (Vol.  V.  p.  279.), 
and  (on  the  cover,  we  believe)  a  most  valuable  and  elegant  invention  of 
Mrs.  Goode's,  on  the  principle  of  the  cupping-glass,  for  the  relief  of  mothers 
in  weaning  children ;  and  we  now  again  cordially  and  conscientiously  recom- 
mend him  as  successor  to  the  old  established  house  in  Mill  Street,  C)onduit 
Street,  for  *^  every  article  in  china,  glass,  earthenware,  &c.,  of  the  best 
manufacture,  at  moderate  prices."  —  Cond, 

The  Horticultural  Society  has  been  ridden  almost  to  death,  and  is  now. 
rousing  itself ;  but  its  constitution  seems  to  have  been  somewhat  impaired. 
There  are  hopes  of  its  purgation  and  ultimate  restoration,  notwithstanding 
a  debt  of  19,000/.  which  the  Committee  of  Enquiry  has  ascertained  to 
exist.  This,  after  all,  will  not  be  without  its  advantage  to  science,  if  it  puts 
a  stop  to  fiouse  lists  named  by  one  or  two  persons^  to  making  comptimentartf 
councillors,  and  to  auditing  the  accounts  wit/iout  exanumns  every  item,  or 
to  omitting  even  that  form  altogether.  (Prof,  Babbage  in  the  Ed.  Jour,  of 
Science  for  July,  1830,  p.  76.) 

The  Horticultural  Society,  we  are  happy  to  say,  is  now  going  on  remark- 
ably well:  a  considerable  sum  has  been  appropriated  to  paying  off  the 
debt ;  economy,  as  we  believe,  prevails  in  every  department ;  and  there  is 
an  influx  of  fellows,  including  ladies,  which,  though  not  great,  is  yet  regular, 
and  certainly  much  greater  than  we  expected. 

The  Chiswick  Garden  looks  as  well  as  ever  we  expect  it  to  do  till  the 
plan  is  entirely  altered.  Since  the  absurd  relations  of  keeping  the  gates 
closed  against  fellows  and  their  friends  till  one  o'clock,  and  of  sending  a 
spy  round  with  every  visitant,  have  been  abolished,  it  may  be  visited  with 
something  like  gardening  feelings.  Any  one,  whether  he  has  subscribed  to 
the  garden  or  not,  may  ask  for  whatever  he  wishes ;  and  if  it  is  in  abund- 
ance, or  can  be  spared,  he  will  obtain  it  without  the  ceremony  of  a  month's 
correspondence,  and  the  postage  of  a  score  of  letters :  in  short,  there  is 
now  something  like  that  equality  of  privilege  and  good  feeling  which  ought  to 
exist  in  every  society.  There  has  been  a  good  crop  of  pears,  and  the  fruit 
room  affords  a  very  interesting  spectacle.  Mr.  Thompson,  its  curator,  and 
the  foreman  of  the  fruit  department,  has  very  great  merit :  he  has  taught 
himself  both  the  French  and  German  languages,  in  order  to  be  able  to  read 
foreign  works  on  fruits ;  and  he  is  preparing  for  us  a  catalogue  of  synonymes 
and  descriptions  of  all  the  varieties  that  have  fruited  in  the  garden,  which 
will  be  invaluable  to  the  horticultural  world,  and  especially  to  nurserymen. 
The  latter  will  now  feel  the  absolute  necessity  of  b^inning  de  novo  with 
their  lists  of  pears,  and  getting  their  grails  from  the  Chiswid^  garden.  In 
ten  years,  it  will  not  be  the  fault  of  the  Horticultural  Society,  if  there  is 
one  bad  sort  of  pear  sold  in  the  streets  of  any  town  in  the  island :  all  the 
old  trees  may  be  r^grafled  and  in  full  bearing  by  that  time.  The  Council 
of  the  Society  has  kindly  permitted  Mr.  Thompson  to  furnish  us  with  a 
catalogue  of  svnonymes  and  short  descriptions  of  pears  and  all  otlier  fruits, 
for  our  Supplement  to  the  Encychpcedia  of  Gardening;  and  we  have  no 
doubt  the  vdue  of  such  a  catalogue  will  be  duly  appreciated  by  die  public. 

The  trees  in  the  arboretum  have  grown  remarkakMy  well  this  moist  season. 
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We  have  hall  a  list  made,  and  the  period  of  their  defoliation  and  the  autum- 
nal colour  of  their  leaves  noted  down,  by  Mr.  O'Halloran,  an  intelligent 
and  industrious  young  journeyman ;  and  we  hope  next  Spring  to  procure, 
Mrith  the  approbation  of  the  Society,  through  the  same  individual,  the  period 
of  foliation,  the  colour  of  the  opening  buds  and  young  leaves,  and  various 
other  particulars.  We  shall,  at  the  same  time,  take  a  portrait  of  each 
species  to  one  and  the  same  scale ;  and,  by  comparing  these  with  the  ages 
of  the  specimens,  the  comparative  rapidity  of  growth  under  the  same  cir- 
cumstances will  be  obtained.  This  information,  with  others  which  we  have 
not  space  to  mention,  is  for  the  use  of  our  Arboretum  Britdnrdcum.  (p.  718.) 
For  tne  same  object  we  have  had  a  list  made  of  the  defoliation  and  autumnal 
tints  of  the  principal  deciduous  trees  in  the  pleasure-ground  at  Kew ;  and 
the  same,  accompanied  with  portraits,  of  the  unrivalled  arboretum  of 
Messrs.  Loddiges.  We  earnestly  request  all  the  assistance  which  our  read- 
ers can  afford  us,  particularly  as  to  foliation  and  defoliation  on  different 
soils  i  say  calcareous,  argillaceous,  siliceous,  peaty  or  vegetable  soils,  and 
water-fed  soils.  Portraits  of  the  shapes  of  full-grown  trees,  not  trees  going 
to  decay,  will  also  be  highly  acceptable ;  and  for  whatever  is  sent  and  made 
use  of,  a  return  will  be  made  in  kind,  varying,  according  to  the  nature  of 
the  information,  from  a  copy  of  our  Manual  of  Cottage^Gardeningy  or  of 
the  Supplements  to  the  Encyclopaedias,  to  the  Encychpcedia  of  Plants  or 
the  lUustratwns  of  Landscape-Gardening.  —  Cond, 


Art.  VI.    The  Royai  Gardens. 

The  monopolv  which  Mr.  W.  T.  Alton  enjoyed  of  Kew,  Kensington, 
Buckingham  Palace,  Hampton  Court,  Cumberland  Lodge,  the  Royal 
Lodge,  Virginia  Water,  and  we  are  not  sure  that  we  have  included  all,  has 
been  very  properly  broken  down.  Mr.  Alton  is  now  limited  to  the  botanic 
garden  at  Kew :  his  brother,  who  before  had  Windsor,  is  now  limited  to 
the  kitchen-garden  at  Kensington.  Hampton  Court  is  given  to  Mr.  T>Trel ; 
Windsor  to  Mr.  Macfarlane ;  the  kitchen-garden  at  Kew  to  Mr.  Godfrey, 
formerly  gardener  to  Admiral  Harvey,  in  Essex.  As  the  progress  of  Buck- 
ingham  Palace  has  been  stopped,  the  present  king  not  intending  to  live 
there,  it  is  probable  that  no  gardener  wLl  be  appointed ;  and  the  same  may 
be  said  as  to  the  Royal  Lod^e  at  Windsor,  which  is  already  in  part  pulled 
down.  The  pleasure-ground  at  Kew,  it  is  said,  will  be  put  under  a  separate 
gardener ;  and  we  have  heard  Mr.  Gardiner,  son  of  Colonel  Gardiner,  men- 
tioned as  destined  to  fill  the  situation.  We  are  not  sorry  to  mark  these 
changes ;  though  we  think  it  rather  too  much  to  deprive  Mr.  Alton  of  two 
of  the  departments  of  Kew.  But  what  astonishes  us  most  is,  that,  deprived 
of  these  two,  he  should  have  accepted  of  the  third.  We  can  only  account 
for  this  trait  in  his  character,  by  supposing  that  the  habits  of  a  court  gar- 
dener have  a  tendency  to  repress  those  feelings  which  ordinary  gardeners, 
like  ourselves,  would  consider  proper  spirit  and  manly  independence. 

One  thing  we  must  be  allowed  to  regret,  and  that  is,  tnat  the  forcing 
department  at  Kensington  was  not  put  entirely  under  the  control  of  Mr. 
Phmley.  A  better  pine  and  grape  grower,  or  a  more  worthy  man,  does 
not  exist.  We  have  witnessed  his  unwearied  care  and  assiduity,  attended 
by  the  most  brilliant  success,  during  the  last  fourteen  years ;  withholding, 
at  his  own  request,  lest  it  should  offend  Mr.  Alton,  that  praise  he  so  well 
merited.  His  salary,  we  understand,  has  been  little  more  than  the  wages 
of  a  journeyman.  We  will  venture  to  assert,  that  he  is  as  worthy  of  any 
gardener's  situation  in  the  gifl  of  the  crown  as  Mr.  Alton  himself ;  and  we 
sincerely  hope  his  deserts  may  yet  meet  with  their  due  reward  horn  so 
considerate  and  kind-hearted  a  master  as  William  TV. 
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Art,  VII.    Covent  Garden  Market, 


The  Cabbage  Tribe. 

Cabbages,  per  dozen : 
White 

Red     -     -  - 

Plants,  or  Coleworts 
-SavovB,  per  dosen 
Cauliflowers,  per  dosen 
Broccoli,  per  bunch : 

White 

Cape 

Legimet. 
Kidneybeans,  scarlet,  per 

half  sieve 

Tubert  and  Root*. 

r per  ton 

Potatoes     -  ^percwt 
C  per  bush. 

Kidney,  per  bushel 

Scotch,  per  bushel 
aeruaalem  Artichokes,  per 

half  sieve 
Turnips,  White,  per  bunch 
Carrots,  per  bunch 
Parsneps,  per  dosen 
Red  Bee^  per  dosen 
Salsify,  per  bunch      -  - 
Horseradish,  per  bundle  - 
Radishes : 

Red,  per  dosen  hands  (84 
to  30  each) 

White  Turnip^  per  bunch 

The  Spinach  Tribe. 

Spinach  [^J  hatfsleve  ' 
Sorrel,  per  half  sieve 
The  Onion  Tribe. 
Onions : 

^  Old,  per  bushel  - 

For  Pickling,  per  |  sieve 
Leeks,  per  dosen  bunches 
Garlic,  per  pound     .  . 
Shallots,  per  pound  -  . 

Asparaginoui  Plantt, 

Artichokes,  per  dosen  - 
Lettuce,  Cos,  per  score  - 
Endive,  per  score  • 
Succory,  per  bunch 
Celerv,  per  bundle  (12  to  15) 
Small  Salads,  per  punnet 
Watercress,  per  dosen  small 

bunches  ... 
Burnet,  per  bunch 

Pot  and  Sweet  Herbs. 
Parsley,  per  half  sieve  - 
Tarragon,  per  dos.  bunches 
Purslain,  per  punnet 
Fennel,  per  dosen  bunches 
Thyme,  per  dosen  bunches 
Sage,  per  doien  bunches 
Ifint^  per  dosen  bunches  - 


Ftom 
£  t.  d 


0  10 


0  0  8 
0  0  1 


0  1  0 
0  0  6 
0  0  9 


0  4  0 

0  3  6 

0  1  6 

0  0  8 

0  10 


To 
£  s.d. 


4  10 
0  5 


0  10 
0  2 


0  6  0 

0  6  0 

0  0  0 

0  1  0 

0  1  4 


Peppermint,  dried,  per  doz. 

bunches 
Maijoram,  per  dos.  bunches 
Savory,  per  dozen  bunches 
Basil,  per  dozen  bunches  - 
Rosemary,  green,  per  dosen 
I  bunches 
Lavender,  per  dos.  bunches 
Tansy,  dried,  per  dot.  bun. 

Slcdka  and  FruUsfor  Tart*t 

Pickling,  Sfc. 
Tomatoes,  per  half  sieve  - 
Capsicums,  per  hundred  - 

Edible  Fungi  and  Fud. 
Mushrooms,  per  pottle  - 
Morels,  dried,  per  pound 
Taffies,  per  pound : 

English,  green 

Foreign,  dried 

Apples,  per  bushel : 
Dessert         •  « 
Ribston  Pippins 
Scarlet  Pcarmain 
Downton  Pippin    .  . 
Golden  Pippins  > 
Baking,  per  bushel 
French 

Reinette  Grise  - 
Incomparable 
Pears,  Dessert,  per  |  sieve ; 
Chaumontel 
St  Germain 
Autumn  Beurrte 
Crassane 
Swan's  Eggs 
Baking      -       -  - 

Almonds,  per  peck 
Walnuts,  per  bushd 
Chestnuts,  per  peck : 

English 

French 
Filberts,  Englisb,per  100  lbs. 
Pincuapples,  per  pound 
Grapes,  per  pound : 

Uot-house 

Spanish 

From  HoUand 

From  Spain 

From  Portugal  . 

From  the  open  wall 
Melons,  English,. per  pound 

Pomegranates,  per  dosen  . 
Brazil  Nuts,  per  bushel  . 
Spanish  Nuts,  per  bushel  - 
Barcelona  ... 


Viom 
£  «.  4 


0  0 

0 

0  1 

0 

0  0 

0 

0  1 

0 

0  0 

0 

0  1 

0 

0  0 

0 

0  s 

0 

0  0 

0 

0  6 

0 

0  0 

0 

0  S 

6 

0  0 

0 

0  1 

0 

0  2 

6 

0  5 

0 

0  5 

0 

0  16 

0 

0  1 

g 

0  0 

Q 

0  14 

0 

0  0 

0 

0  4 

0 

0  0 

0 

0  14 

0 

0  0 

0 

0  8 

0 

0  10 

0 

0  9 
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Observations.  —  Our  supplies  of  fruit  have,  up  to  this  time,  been  much 
more  plentiful  than  mi^ht  have  been  expected  from  the  known  state  of  the 
crops  throughout  the  home  districts,  which  have  not  been  generally  more 
than  half  an  average.  From  many  parts  of  Kent,  which  last  season  at 
this  period  afforded  very  heavy  supplies,  at  present  not  a  bushel  is 
sent;  from  others  not  in  the  proportion  of  one  to  Jive.  From  Essex, 
which  last  year  furnished  us  hberally,  hardly  a  bushel  is  to  be  founds 
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except  a  limited  quantity  of  the  finer  sorts  from  the  orchard  of  Mr.  Curtis 
of  Glazenwood.  This  gentleman's  establishment  deserves  the  particular 
attention  of  your  readers,  as  having  been  created  entirely  bv  his  own 
application  and  industry,  and  at  his  own  expeyse,  in  a  part  of  the  country 
where,  even  to  this  hour,  hardly  any  thing  in  the  shape  of  nursery  or  garden 
ground  is  to  be  found,  and  in  a  measure  remote  from  the  markets  and 
demands  for  the  articles  usually  propagated ;  yet,  despite  of  all  difficulties, 
he  has  succeeded  in  cultivating  almost  all  the  best  known  varieties  of  apples 
and  other  finiits.  He  also  has  for  sale  an  extensive  collection  of  roses, 
very  many  excellent  American  plants  in  a  flourishing  state  without  peat,  a 
fine  selection  of  splendid  georginas  of  his  own  raising  fi-om  seed,  and  almost 
everv  article  generally  to  be  found  in  the  London  nurseries. 

The  supplies  bein^  so  short,  the  prices  have  become  proportionately 
h^her,  and  may  contmue  so  for  a  time,  until  the  fruit  firom  the  farther  dis- 
tricts is  fit  for  transport,  or  until  the  prices  may  warrant  the  introduction 
of  foreign  fruits ;  tne  duties  upon  which  being  high,  will  not  allow  the 
inferior  varieties  to  be  imported  with  ^ny  chance  of  advantage  to  the 
dealers.  Some  few  cargoes  from  Jersey  have  already  been  received ;  but 
these,  as  coming  from  a  British  settlement,  are  not  liable.  A  small  lot  of 
French  Reinettes  grises  have  been  imported,  from  which  I  have  quoted  the 
prices  in  the  list.  A  few  barrels  of  American  apples  have  also  arrived, 
but,  from  having  been  packed  much  too  early,  were  quite  rotten.  Pears  of 
the  varieties  enumerated  in  the  list  are  scarce,  and  consequently  high  in 
price ;  and  it  is  yet  too  soon  to  expect  any  of  the  better  sorts  from  France. 
Grapes  have  been  very  scarce,  such  as  are  fit  for  table  more  especially : 
although  the  crop  on  the  walls  was  generally  good,  but  few  have  been  per- 
fected. The  supply  from  Holland  has  not  been  so  large  as  usual,  nor  of 
the  fine  quality  and  size  as  heretofore ;  but,  in  consequence  of  large  arrivals 
from  Spain  and  Portugal  in  barrels  and  jars,  the  prices  have  been  kept 
materially  lower  than  might  have  been  expected. 

Respecting  vegetables,  little  worthy  of  notice  has  occurred  since  my  last. 
We  have  had  an  ample  supply  of  autumnal  cauliflowers  of  very  superior 

Duality,  so  large  and  close  as  to  be  quite  equal  to  many  that  were  furnished 
uring  the  summer.  This  is  not  a  usual  occurrence,  and  may  be  attributed 
to  the  prevalence  of  fine  warm  weather  following  so  closely  on  the  humid 
summer.  Broccoli  of  the  Cape  variety  has  also  been  sent  plentifully,  of 
excellent  quality,  and  proportionately  cheap.  Some  little  of  Grange's 
cauliflower,  or  impregnated,  has  also  appeared ;  but  it  is  not  yet  in  season. 
Coleworts,  cabbages,  and  savoys  have  been  abundant  and  of  excellent 
quality,  and,  from  the  continuance  of  the  present  very  fine  weather,  are 
likely  to  be  found  so  throughout  the  early  part  of  winter ;  and,  if  the  weather 
should  remain  open  and  warm,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  supplies 
after  Christmas  will  also  prove  plentiful.  Turnips  at  present  are  of  excel- 
lent quality,  and  in  abundance,  principally  of  the  Hertfordshire  White  and 
the  Early  Stone.  No  other  sorts  appear  to  be  cultivated  for  our  markets, 
although  some  most  suitable  varieties,  such  as  the  Yellow  Stone,  the 
Yellow  Scotch  or  Aberdeen,  and  the  Maltese,  are  found  to  be  well  adapted 
for  table,  and  are  actually  cultivated  extensively  for  that  purpose  in  the 
west  and  north  of  England  and  in  Scotland.  It  cannot  be  doubted  that 
the  taste  of  the  people  of  London  would  be  readily  reconciled  to  articles 
of  finer  flavour  and  quality  than  those  they  may  have  been  accustomed  to, 
although  somewhat  different  in  appearance  and  colour.  The  supply  of 
potatoes  has  by  no  means  been  plentiful,  which  in  a  measure  may  be  attri- 
buted to  the  circumstance  of  the  growers  being  very  generally  occupied 
during  the  month  of  October  in  preparing  their  grounds  for  wheat ;  and  as 
the  season  has  been  so  particularly  fine,  no  apprehension  of  injuries  to  the 
potato  crop  from  early  frost  need  be  apprehended.   However,  it  is  clearly 
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ascertained  that  the  weight  from  the  ground  is  not  so  ^est  as  usual,  which, 
in  a  great  measure,  arises  from  the  superabundant  moisture  and  defioency 
of  solar  heat  throughout  the  season.  The  prices  at  present  are  moderate, 
but  I  think  may  be  expected  higher.  —  G?.  C.    JVbc.  1.  1830. 


Art.  VIII.    Provincial  Horticultural  Societies, 


SUSSEX. 

CHicHsaTSR  HoHicuUunU  Society .  — Jurte  2 1 .  Prises  were  awarded  as  under : — 
PkmtMand  Flomert.  Cockscombs:  1.  Mr.  Hammond;  2.  Mr.  Cakebread,  gardener  to  Mesnrn, 
Henty.  Seedling  Geraniums.  White  Ground :  1.  Mr.  Harrison :  9.  Mr.  GroundaelL  ScaileC 
Ground :  1.  Mr.  Groundsell ;  2.  Mr.  Harrison.  Gloxinia  spccibsa,  Mr.  Cakebread.  Heart*s.ease, 
George  the  Fourth.  Rev.  W.  Watkins.  Fuchsia  gr&cilis.  Mr.  Gorsuch.  CamaUons,  Mr.  Collyer. 
Erythrtna  Crista  g&lU  (this  was  a  magnificent  specimen).  Mr.  Harrison.  Gfer^ium  echiaktum 
(growing  in  moss\  Mr.  Collyer,  gardener  to  E.  Woods,  Esq.  Amar^Ut«  sneci6«a,  Mr.  Penr. 
gardener  to  J.  Hawkins,  Esq.  Asaleas,  Mr.  Hammond.  F6chs<a  microph^lla,  Mr.  GnmndselL 
Thunb^igia  alKta,  Mr.  Sims.  Box  of  Cut  Flowers :  1.  Mr.  Sims :  2.  Mr.  Collyer.  Box  of  Cut 
Roses:  1.  Mr.  Hammond:  2.  Mr.  Gorsuch.  Pinks:  1.  Mr.  Reynolds;  2.  Mr.  Feilder, ganlenerlo 
C.  a  Dickens,  Esq. ;  &  Mr.  Gorsuch.  Seedling  Pinks :  1.  Bl  Downer ;  2.  Mr.  QueDneU^gaideMr 
to  the  Rev.  Bouverie.  Ten  Geraniums,  Mr.  Holding.  —  Fruit.  Pine,  Mr.  Bradley,  fardencr 
to  Lord  Arran.  Melons:  1.  Mr.  Coates,  gardener  to  the  Rev.  G.  Porcher,  Oakwood;  8L  Mr. 
Gorsuch,  gardener  to  the  Bishop  of  Chichester ;  a  Mr.  Hammond,  gardener  to  Me«rs.  Hum* 
phreys.  Grapes :  1  and  2.  Mr.  Saunders,  gardener  to  W.  C.  Newland,  Esq. ;  3.  Mr.  Harrison, 

rrdener  to  the  Earl  of  Egremont.  Strawberries :  1.  Mr.  Davie*,  gardener  to  MrsL  Wilhams ; 
Mr.  Hammond,  gardener :  3.  Mr.  Gardiner,  gardener,  Bognor :  4  Mr.  Hodge,  gardener  to  the 
Rev.  &  J.  Tuffhell ;  5.  Mr.  Sims,  gardener  to  W.  Leeves,  Esq.  Cherries,  Mr.  Mollard,  gardener 
to  R  Merricks,  Esq.  A|>ple8.  Cockte  Pippins,  Mr.  Downer,  gardener  to  the  Rev.  &  BartHit— 
Culinary  VeeettMeg.  Cucumbers,  Mr.  Sims.  Celerv,  Mr.  Davies.  Honeradbh,  Mr.  Coalei. 
Mushrooms.  Mr.  Holding.  Poutoes,  Mr.  Groundsel!,  gardener  to  J.  Groggeu,  Esq.  Lettuces, 
Mr.  Gorsucn. 

Jtdy  31.    Prizes  were  awarded  as  under :  — 

Plants  and  Fiowen.  Piootees :  1.  The  Rev.  W.  Watkins ;  SL  and  3.  Mr.  Hodge,  gardener  to  the 
Rev.  S.  J.  TufFhell.  Carnations :  1.  Mr.  Gorsuch ;  2.  Mr.  Reynolds.  Hiimea  Aegaos,  Mr.  Bowers. 
Thunb^rgto  aUkta,  Mr.  Gorsuch.  C4ctus  speciosissima,  Mr.  Mailer,  gardener  to  Miss  Merricka. 
Hbya  canidsa,  Mr.  Downer.  Cockscombs,  Mr.  Collyer.  Chironias,  Mr.  Coates.  F6chaia  gricUia, 
Mr.  Davies,  gardener  to  J.  Penfold,  Esq.  Dwarf  Cockscombs,  Mr.  Hammond.  Box  of  Cut 
Flowers,  Mr.  Sims.  Georginas  :  1.  Mr.  Gorsuch  ;  2.  Mr.  Hammond.  Silvia  f&lgens,  Mr.  Collyer. 
Two  Stands  of  Flowers,  Mr.  Good;  gardener  to  William  Ridge,  Esq.  Treviriuui  coccinea,  Mr. 
Cakebread.  —  Fruit.  Fmes :  1.  Mr.  Bowers,  gardener  to  Lord  Selsey ;  2.  Mr.  Hislop,  gardener 
to  Mrs.  Smith.   Grapes.  White :  Mr.  Coates,  gardener  to  the  Rev.  G.  Porcher;  2.  Mr.  Hanriaon, 

fardener  to  the  Earl  of  Egremont.  Black :  1.  Mr.  Cakebread,  gardener  to  Messrs.  Henty  ;  2.  Mr. 
lowers.  Melons :  1.  Mr.  Bowers,  eardener,  to  Lord  Selsey :  2.  Mr.  Hislop,  gardener  to  Mrs. 
Smith ;  3.  Mr.  Sims,  gardener  to  W.  Leeves,  Esq. ;  4  Mr.  Harrison,  gardener  to  the  Eari  ot 
Egremont  Gooseberries  :  1.  Mr.  SofUv :  Mr.  Downer,  gardener  to  the  Rev.  a  Bartmt ;  a  Mr. 
Gorsuch,  gardener  to  the  Bishop  of  Chichester.  Peaches  and  Nectarines,  Mr.  Bradley,  gardener 
to  Lord  Arran.  Apricots,  Mrs.  G.  Newland.  Oranges  and  Lemons  (this  (hilt  was  remariuibly 
llneV  Mr.  Harrison.  Green  Gage  Plums,  Mr.  Harrison.  Orleans  Plums,  Rev.  W.  Walking 
Apples,  Mr.  Holding.  Cherries:  J.  Mr.  Coates;  2.  Mr.  Gonuch.  —  CW//ii/>yy  t'egetable*.  Celery: 
1.  Mr.  Gorsuch ;  2.  Mr.  Cakebread.  CarroU :  1.  Mr.  Harrison ;  2.  Mr.  Collier.  Onions,  Mr.  Har- 
rison. Lettuce,  Mr.  Good.  Seedling  PoUtoes,  Mr.  James  Gardner.  —  &  L,  U,  Ckickesttr,  Sq^ 
tetnber  16. 

ESSEX. 

The  Chelmsford  and  Essex  Floral  and  Horiicultural  Society.  —  September  IS. 
The  first  prise  for  named  Georginas  was  awarded  to  the  Rev.  W.  Jesse,  for  Veitch's  GrandU 
flbra  coccinea,  Veitch's  Beauty  of  Devon,  Veitch's  Rubella  sup^rba,  Veitch's  Victory,  Colville^s 
Perf^cta,  Dennis's  Telegraph,  Wells's  Morning  Star,  and  the  Scarlet  Turban ;  the  second  to  Mr. 
Edward  Sorrell  of  Springfield  nursery,  for  Marshall's  Purple,  MarshalPs  Magnet,  Sorrell^  Prin. 
cess  Royal,  Colville's  Perf^cta,  Mountain  of  Snow,  Lord  Grantham.  Scarlet  Turban,  and  Crimson 
Superb ;  and  the  third  to  Mr.  Marsden  of  Chelmsford,  for  Inwood*s  Donna  Maria,  Scarlet  Tur- 
ban, Black  Turban,  iKubio^des,  Dennis's  No.  la  Archduke,  Wells's  Dwarf  Yellow,  and  Dwarf 
ilbsea.  A  separate  subscription  having  been  entered  into  amongst  the  growers  of  seedling  Geor- 
ginas,  several  of  them  brought  their  stands  of  eight  flowers ;  this  caused  a  slight  disagreement 
amongst  some,  who  considered  that  large  cultivators  had  a  better  chance  of  producing  superior 
flowers  than  themselves,  they  being  able  only  to  bring  forward  a  chance  one.  There  being, 
however,  no  rule  or  regulation  In  the  Society  which  could  aflTect  the  separate  subscription,  selec- 
tions were  made  by  the  judges  from  the  stands,  and  the  prises  riven  to  Mr.  Sorrell,  Mr.  Curtis  or 
Olasenwood,  and  Mr.  Hogg  of  Ing.itestone.  Mr.  Sorrell  received  a  prize  for  applet,  and  W.  Wicka, 
Esq.,  for  some  fine  peaches ;  a  fine  melon,  produced  by  Mr.  Saltmarsh,  was  much  admired. 
iKent  and  Essen  Mercnrjf,  September  21.) 

CAMBRIDGESHIRE. 
Cambridgeshire  Horiicultural  Society.  —  SejH.  15.    The  Show  was  larger  and 
more  splendid  than  we  recollect  having  witnessed  since  the  esUbUshmcnt  of  the  Society.  Prlaca 
were  awarded  as  under :  — 
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Flowers:   Georginai,  Double  (six  bett,  one  of  a  tort) :  1.  (medal)  Cambridge  Surprite,  Moun. 
tain  of  Snow,  Bbta.  grandiflbra,  Bohemia,  iZbsa  ConstiUiliA,  Wells's  Dwarf  Yellow,  Mr.Widnall ; 
8L  Surpriie,  Augustus,  Wells's  Yellow,  Roval  Lilac.  \9[AAa,  Perfteta,  Mr.  Brewer.  Oeorgina, 
Globe,  Dark  Crimson,  Mr.  Widnall.   Seedling,  Mr.  Widnall.   Lobelia  (grown  at  King's  College), 
.  Mr.  Catling.  F6chsia.  Mr.  Brewer.  Bouquet  (Treasurer's),  Mr.  Gimson.— fVvi/.  Pine :  1.  (medal) 

Sueen,  Rev.  G.  Jenyns;  SL  Mr.  Dall.  Grapes,  Black  (not  Icm  than  If  lb) :  1.  Black  Muscadine, 
[r.  Dall ;  2.  Black  Hamburgh,  Mr.  Fordham  of  Hatley.  White  (not  less  than  1|  Ibi) :  1.  White 
Aleatico,  Mr.  Dall ;  2.  Mr.  Robert  Nutter.  Pot  of  Grapes  :  ].  Mr.  R  Nutter ;  2.  Black  For. 
tugal,  Mr.  Widnall.  Peaches  (sis  best,  three  of  a  sort) :  1.  Purple  Hatiye,  Royal  George,  Col. 
Pemberton ;  8.  Buckingham,  Mr.  Serjt  Frere.  Three  best  of  any  sort :  1.  Royal  George,  Pur- 
ple Hatiye,  Noblesse,  Colonel  Pemberton ;  2.  Noblesse,  Mr.  Challis.  Nectarines  (six  best,  three 
of  a  sort) :  1.  Vanguard,  Mr.  Newman,  Lord  De  la  Warr's  gardener ;  2.  Roman  Elruge, 
Mr.  Dall.  Three  best  of  any  sort :  1.  Mr.  Charles  Beales ;  2.  Murray,  Rev.  Geo.  Jenyns. 
Cherries,  Morello :  I.  (42  to  the  lb.)  Mr.  Challis ;  a  second  prize  would  have  been  awarded  to  Col. 
Pemberton,  but  they  were  deficient  in  weight.  Plums :  two  sorts,  not  less  than  six  of  a  sort, 
Coe's  Seedling,  Green  Gage,  Mr.  Challis ;  not  less  than  six.  Green  Gage,  Rev.  Geo.  Jenyns. 
Figs,  Brown,  Colonel  Pemberton.  Gooseberries  (Red),  Warrington,  Mr.  Challis.  Currants  :  No 
first  prize ;  2.  (grown  at  King's  College),  Mr.  Catling.  Melon :  1.  Scarlet-fleshed,  Christopher 
Pemberton,  Esq. :  2.  Black  Rock,  Mr.  Riggs.  Grown  under  a  hand-glass :  No  firstprizei  2.  Scar, 
let-fleshed,  Mr.  Newman,  Lord  Dc  la  Warr's  gardener.  Apples,  Table :  1.  Spice  Pippin,  French 
Pippin,  Codling,  Mr.  P.  Cranfield  ;  2.  Garrett's  Pippin,  Mr.  Widnall.  Pears,  Table :  Bergamot, 
Rev.  George  Jenyns.  Filberts  :  No  first  prize ;  2.  Ked  Kernel,  Gea  Jenyns,  Eso.  Strawberries  : 
No  first  prize;  2.  Raspberry,  Rev.  Geo.  Jenyns.  —  CWiaafy  Vegetables.  Peas,  Mr.  Lestourgeon. 
Celery,  White  Solid,  George  Jenyns,  Esq. 

Co/iagers^  Prizes.  Bouquet,  James  Tuck,  Harston.  Georgina,  Joseph  Beales,  Cherryhinton. 
China  Asters.  Jos.  Beales,  Cherryhinton.  Apples,  Ribston  Pippin,  Golden  Rennet,  Jas.  Bullen, 
Wimpole  Plums,  James  Tuck.  Onions,  James  Tuck.  Scarlet  Runners,  R.  Maile,  Wimpole. 
Cucumber.  Joseph  Beales. 

Extra  Prizes.  Broccoli,  James  Tuck.  China  Asters,  Mr.  Widnall.  African  Marigolds,  Mr. 
Newman.  Endive,  Na  87.  Onions,  No.  99.  Cucumbers,  Mr.  Searle.  {Cambridge  Ckronide, 
Sept  17.)  . 

GLOUCESTERSHIRR 

Bristol  Horticultural  Society. — July  27.  Prixes  were  awarded  as  under:  — 
Plants.  Stove  and  GTwn^btwiw :  ].  Oarnbrttum  puipyrrum,  John  IIurTp,  Eiij. ;  £.  Lwiicffi, 
John  Prideaux,  Eiq.  Hnrdj  :  1,  f r^ic-a  rf^grani,  and  'L  Itcvi^fJiJi  .^ft^iire,  Mr.  ^tiiilt\  H^nly  Per- 
ennials:  1.  CEnotlii  ra  ^ficr id^^A,  Mr  MhIuId  ;  1  Potent i  114  furti^Cwi,  Mrr^  T,  Baylev.  HoilyTiorki ; 
Seedlings,  Mr.  EHiurv.  Hardv  .^nmytltr  1.  IMrXia  piikheHii,  am)  2,  r^nmh^m  LmdRyii,  Mr. 
Maule.  —  Flowers  Vi\ms.\i*\v\^.  Biz-irdji,  Sear] cm  L  Mr.  Jarquca;  2.  Mr  BrooKpt.  Cr>miK>ti  : 
1.  Mr.  Maule;  2.  ^fn  llrmikai.  Pink  aiul  Purple:  I,  Mr,  Jaci]ueii ;  2.  Mr  T.iy!Qr.  SredllnRi: 
1.  Mr.  Chambers;  i'  Mr  Broakr*,  Flalicm,  Srarlet :  1.  Mr.  J.>ci]m>i;  2.  Mr,  Taylor.  Hom?:  L  Mr. 
Maynard;  2.  Mr.  Brcujkes.  Purjilc:  1.  Mr.  Broukei ;  2,  Mr.  Taylor,  plfocce*.  Purpie :  L  Mr. 
Maule;  2.  Mr.  Tavh^r  H.  rl:  1,  Mr,  Maule  j  SJ.  Mr  Taylor.  Yellow,  Mr/faylDr  BaWm*,  Mft 
Vcmey.  Cocksco  '  "■■■v.  Mr,  llichardliii  1.  Mrv.  llarfonL  Gearginis:  Z.atiil  9,  Mr.  VoLiug. — 
Fruit.    Pinc^ppU  i:  .rauiatco^  Mr.  J.ime«  Heltw  ;     BUck  Antiiiua,.  W,  P.  Jijiani^  Tj>q.  \ 

a  Green.  J  Hurfe,  s  ni.^rk  ;  J.  Jliack  TrimjlL  II  Oakley,  E^a  j    St.  Peter    P,  J  MHw, 

Esq.  Wliite  :  1.  S  :  >.  -  El  irlVrd  i  9.  Muscat,  P.  J.  MiltM,  fc^.  Melnn«  r  L  Neltnl  Boc  k,  R. 
Oakle]r.  Enq. ;  2.  G  i  .  i  ■  1 1  ^  !  i  >  i ,  It  v  Mr.  R  icharii*.  PtNtchet :  I.  S.  P.  Pra^  he  roe,  Eiq,  Km  ta- 
rincs,  P.  Protheroi-,  l.-  i  \|.t,.  u1h-  i.  iltfitiav,  Coiniiel  llauiionj  2.  Jobn  Prldi-aux,  ^j^.  f  har- 
ries: 1.  Morello, Ci  i  i.v I  ilnultr^m;  -1.  White  Heart,  W,  niathwnvte.  Am>if>«t  Early:  I.  John 
Prideaux,  Esq. ;  2  .luriedtinp,  Cn\.  llniiluifi.  Pears,  f^ariy  ^  L  Mr.  Tiiylor  :  Fort  Kd  Rlr. 
Pittard.  Raspberrn  IEch],  Mr.  (i  Hitll.  OoosHL^berrlet,  tied  :  1.  lidiarliix  Lion^  and  i'.  Crown 
B<^,  Mr.  CartwriKfii^  liroen:  1.  Mi»  Fewiter^  S,  James  Parker*  K^ii,  Yelhm':  T.  Rix-kwDOd, 
Mr.  Cartwright;  2.  Mr.  W,  Lram.  f  umot*,  Rod  t  L  P,  Prmhcroe,  Em).  i  2,  W.  Hinthwaytc, 
Esq.    White:  1.  Jamc*  P^irker^  E*«.  j  if.  Mrs.  T  Bayley,  ~ CWtWrtf  lygriadlet-    Kirincv beans  : 

1.  Nfr.  Maynard;  e  s  Ti-.v..  iIiti.  V.^^\  fvh-^Tv  ■  1,  Mr,  >ic'alcv  ;  Mr  ^Livn.ir^t.  I.nr.ir?- :  ], 
White  Cos,  Mr.  &  Oc>.io>.,  ^.  Uruwii  C^^,  ^i.  i^^i^Twi^^Li.  duliaov^ett^ :  I.  Mid  !^  Air.  ^ay. 
nard.   Cucumbers:  1.  Mr.  Maule;  2.  G.  Goldney,  Esq.   Carrots:  1.  Orange,  Mr.  Maynard; 

2.  Altringham,  Mr.  Maynard.  Artichokes,  R.  Oakley,  Esq.  Cabbages :  1.  D.  Stanton,  Esq. ; 
2.  Westham,  Mr.  S.  Gerrish.  Turnips :  1.  .Mr.  &  Gerrish ;  2.  Mr.  Pittard.  VegeUble  Marrow, 
John  Acraman,  Esq.   Spinach,  Mr.  Pittard.   Beans,  Windsor,  Mr.  Gregory. 

Possessing  superior  Merit.  Gnimage  Pippin  [?]  Apples,  Mrs.  L  Gregory.  Filberts,  Mr.  R  Fry. 

Cottager^  Prizes.  PoUtoes :  1.  Edward  Jones :  2.  Elizabeth  Dyer.  Onions :  1.  Elizabeth 
Martin;  2.  John  Shortman.  Apples:  1.  and  2.  Richard  Mason.  Kidneybeans,  W.  Kingscott. 
Nosegay:  1.  Sarah  Cork;  2.  Elizabeth  Dyer;  3.  John  Hiron. 

Censors.  Messrs.  Knapp,  Fedden,  Jacques,  Masey,  Lee,  and  Saunders.  (Bristol  Mirror,  Aug. 7.) 

Sept.  14. — The  display  of  georginas, cockscombs,  China  asters,and  other  autumnal 
fiowers,  was  excellent,  particularly  of  those  exhibited  by  our  celebrated  nurseryman  Mr.  Miller. 
On  the  grand  stand  we  noticed  a  fine  Thunbergia  al^ta.  ttom  J.  S.  Harford,  Esq. ;  Pergulkria 
odoratlssima,  from  Christopher  George,  Esq.,  Abbots'- Leigh  ;  a  fine  collection  of  Ar lea  and  other 

Jlants,  from  Mr.  Lee,  Lawrence  Hill,  and  Mr.  Maule,  Lower  Easton ;  a  fine  specimen  of  Cypiru^ 
'ap^rus,  and  Mi^sa  coccinea,  from  John  Hurle,  Esq. ;  WiUinia  corionbbsa,  1^  H.  Nugent,  Esq., 
Bath  :  Maur&nd ya  Barclay^ita,  and  Cvprip^dium  insiKne,from  MiM  Bright,  Ham  Green  ;  with  a 
splendid  collection  of  georginas,  by  Mr.  Wheeler,  of  Warminster,  Mr.  Young,  of  Taunton,  and 
many  others.   Prizes  were  awarded  as  under :  — 

Plants.  Hardy  Perennials :  1.  Erythrolae^na  consplcua,  and  2.  Matriciiria  grandifl6ra^  Mr. 
Maule.    Green-house :  1.  Maur&ndya  Barclayuao,  Miss  Bright ;  2.  Amar^llit  bl&nda,  H.  Nu. 

fnt,  Esq. ;  3.  F6chsia  gracilis.  Rev.  W.Trevelyan.  Stove :  1  CypripMium  inslgne.  Miss  Bright ; 
Cyp^ruf  P.np^rus,  John  Hurle,  Esq.  —  F/ou»fr*.  Georginas.  Double  Tall:  1.  George  Fisher, 
Esq. ;  2.  H.  Nugent,  Esq. ;  3.  and  4.  Mr.  Geo.  Wheeler.  Double  Dwarfs  :  1.  Mr.  Geo.  Wheeler ; 
fiL  Mr.  Maule:  3.  and  4.  Mr.  Geo  Wheeler.  Seedlings  :  1.  Colonel  HouUon  ;■  2.  Mr.  Msule.  Cocks- 
combs.  Red:  I.  O.  Fedden,  Eiq. ;  2.  John  Hurle,  Esq.  — Frv//.  Pine-apples  :  1.  Cockscomb, 
2.  Otaheite,  and  &  Black  Jamaica,  Mr.  Burn,  Tottenham  Park ;  4.  Queen,  Colonel  Houlton. 
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Apples.  EarlT  Dessert :  1.  Ronalds's  Golden  I^in,  Rev.  W.  Trevelyaii ;  2.  Peach  Apple,  Mth 
Cartwright  Late :  1.  Late  Dessert,  Mr.  T.  B.  Miller ;  S.  Queen  Pippin, •  and  a  lAOxA  Flpphi, 
Mrs.  L  Gregory.  Culinary :  1.  Royal  Kentish,  H.  Nugent.  Esq. ;  S.  Keswick  Codlins,  Mrs.  Lu 
Gregory.  Cider:  House  Apple,  Mrs.  L.  Gregory.  Seedling:  1.  and  2.  Mrs.  L.  Gregory.' 
Pears  :  1.  Jargonelle,  Mrs.  Addington  :  £.  Brown  Beurrge,  Colonel  Houlton ;  3L  Bergamotte,  Mte 
Bright ;  4.  Portbury,  Mrs.  Coilings.  Plums  :  1.  New  Orleans,  D.  Stanton,  Esq. ;  2.  Green  Gage, 
Mrs.  James ;  S.  Magnum  Bonum,  Mrs.  Addington.  Apricots :  1.  Moor  Park,  J.  N.  FranUyn, 
Esq. ;  4.  Moor  Park,  Mrs.  H.  Vaughan.  Peaches :  1.  Royal  George,  Samuel  Waring,  Eiq  ;  S. 
Galande,  Mr.  Bum ;  3.  Late  Admirable,  Mr.  Pittard.  Nectarines :  1.  Newington,  &  Warms, 
Ekl  :  2.  Pitminster,  Mrs.  Cartwright ;  3.  Red  Roman,  W.  W.  Daries,  Esq.  Melons :  t  Green 
H^TOtian.  C.  L.  Lewis,  Esq. ;  2.  Melsom  Melon  Mr.  Maule.  FiiberU :  I.  White,  Mr8.Cartwri«h1t 
2.  Mrs.  H.  Vaughan.  NuU:  1.  Lambert,  George  Gordon,  Esq. ;  2.  Cosford,  Mrs.  Robert  Fry. 
Grapes.  Black :  1.  Black  Damascus,  H.  F.  Brooke,  Esq. :  2.  Hamburgh,  Rev.  T.  Coney :  a  Ham. 
burgh,  George  Sawyer,  Esq. ;  4.  Hamburgh,  R,  Scracbey,  Esq.  White :  1.  White  Muscat,  R. 
Strafchey.  Esq. ;  2.  White  Sweetwater,  Rev.  T.  Coney ;  3.  Muscat,  Mr.  Gea  Vemey.  Out  of 
doors:  1.  White  Sweetwater,  Captain  Langton.  Cherries:  1.  Mofello,  Mr.  Bum;  2.MorenOy 
Colonel  Houlton.  Damsons :  1.  Mr.  James  Elbury :  2.  Mrs,  Cartwright  —  Culhutry  Ve^eiablet. 
Celery.  Red :  1.  Mr.  Bum ;  2.  H.  Meyers,  Esq.  White :  1.  H.  Meyers,  Esq. ;  2.  Mr.  MaynanL 
Broccoli :  1.  Cape,  Mr.  Samuel  Gerrish  ;  2.  Cape,  Mr.  Sealey. 

Superior  Merii.  —  Co^e  Tree,  and  hlilsa  coccinea,  John  Hurle,  Esq.  Melon,  Mr.  W.  Erana. 
JSt^ca  Hartn^lU,  and  Amar^lUf  psittac\na  reglna},  H.  Nugent,  Esq.  Jamaica  Pine,  Mr.  James 
Helps.  Altringbam  carroU,  Mr.  Maynard.  Snake  Cucumber,  W.  Blathwayte,  Esq.  Bath  Coc 
Lettuce,  Rev.  Mr.  Richards. 

Cottagers'  Prizes.  Apples :  1.  John  Nelmcs ;  2.  Elisabeth  Dyer*;  a  Geoige  Allen.  Tumlpa, 
John  Watts.  Potatoes:  1.  Thomas  Williams;  2.  Thomas  Shortman;  a  £dward  Jones:  4. 
Isaac  Brookes.  Nosegay,  Sarah  Cork.  Spanish  Nuts,  Thomas  Coles.  Cabbage,  Thomas  Wll. 
liams.  Onions :  1.  Thomas  Williams :  2.  Thomas  Coles ;  3.  W.  Kingscote  j  4.  W.  Harvey. 
Scarlet  Runners :  1.  Isaac  Brookes  ;  2.  Thomas  Williams ;  3.  John  Turner. 

Hie  umpires  were  Messrs.  Knapp,  Donald,  Ronalds,  Rootsey,  and  Lec.  {Bristol  Mir.,  Sept  18w) 

WORCESTERSH  IRE. 

Worcestershire  HorticuUural  Sodely — SeiH*  10.  Frizes  were  awarded  as  under : 
Plants.  Stove  or  Green-house :  1.  F6cfa8f'0  c6nica,  Mr.  Smith ;  21  Erythrlna  Ctista  g&lli, 
and  a  EAca,  vestlta  fdlgida,  Mr.  Tapp ;  4.  Calceoliiria  longif  61ia,  Mr.  Smith.  Hardy  Annuals  : 
China  Pink,  Mr.  Smith.  Perennials :  1.  Canopflnula  pyramidUis  c»ri)Iea,  Mr.  Fuller.  Cocks- 
combs :  1.  and  2.  Sir  R  Wakeman.  ~  flowers.  Georginas,  Dark :  1.  Seedling,  Mr.Tapp;  2.  Smith's 
Rival,  Mr.  Smith ;  3.  Ventistum,  J.  Taylor,  Esq. ;  4,  Duchess  of  Kent,  Mr.  Beach.   Crimson  : 

1.  'William  the  Fourth,  and  2.  Seedling,  J.  Taylor,  Esq. ;  a  Seedling,  Mr.  Tapp;  4.  Seedling,  Mr. 
Linton.  Purple :  1.  Helen,  Mr.  Beach :  2.  Purpiirea  globul&ila,  Mr.  Smith :  a  Fanny,  Mr. 
Beach  j  4,  Langley's  Purple,  Mr.  Tapp.  Scarlet :  1.  Aurantia  speciusa,  Mr.  Smith ;  2.  Royal 
William,  a  Scarlet  Turban,  and  4.  Ign^scens,  Mr.  Tapp.   Yellow :  1.  LiXtea,  J.  Tavlor,  Esq. : 

2.  Sulphikrea,  Mr.  Smith.  Light :  1.  Seedling,  and  2.  Aur£ntia  sup^rba,  Mr.  Tapii j  3.  Princess 
Esterhaxy,  Mr.  Beach  ;  4.  Seedling,  J.  Bradley,  jun.,  Esq.  White :  1.  Mountain  of  Snow,  J.  Tay. 
lor,  Esq. ;  2.  Priscilentissima,  Mr.  Smith.  -~  FruiL  Cherries,  Morello,  Mr. Wood.  Plums,  Cale- 
donian, H.  Newman,  Esq.  Apples.  Dessert,  Peach  Applc»  Sir  H.  Wakeman.  Culinary,  Haw- 
thorndcn,  J.  Taylor,  Esq.  Pears.  Dessert,  Jargonelle,  R.  Allies,  Esq.  Culinary,  Cadillac,  R. 
Berkeley,  Esq.  Peaches,  Royal  George,  J.  I'aylor,  Esq.  Nectarines,  Red  Roman,  J.  l^iylor. 
Esq.    Grapes :  1.  Black  Hamburgh,  Mr.  Smith  ;  2.  White  Muscat,  J.  Taylor,  Esq.  Walnuts,  Sir 

H.  Wakeman.   FUberts,  Club,  Sir  U.  Wakeman  Culinary  Vegetables.   Carrots,  Altringbam, 

Sir  H.  Wakeman.  Onions,  Brown  Spanish,  Sir  H.  Wakeman.  Celery,  White  Solid,  Sir  H.  Wake- 
man;  Red  Solid,  Sir  H.  Wakeman. 

Extra-Prizes.  Pines  j  1.  Brown  Antigua  (7 lb.  2o2.).  Mr. Wood;  2.  Enville,  Sir  H.  Wakeman. 
Melop,  Rock  Cantaloup,  R.  Nuttall,  Esq.  Peaches.  Noblesse,  J.  Tsylor,  Esq.  Plums,  White 
Blagnum  Bonum,  J.  Taylor,  Esq.  Grapes,  White  Nice,  J.  Taylor,  Esq.  Dessert  Apples,  Sir  A. 
Lecbmere.   Pears,  Woodford's  Marrow,  Mr.  Fuller.   Cuc6rbita  clavifiSrmis,  J.  C  Kent,  Esq. 

This  exhibition  was  by  far  the  most  splendid  we  have  seen  since  the  formation  of  the  Society. 
Four  pines,  from  the  garden  of  the  Marchioness  of  Downshire,  weighed  21 1  lbs.  each,  being 
a  distinct  variety,  and  not  one  of  them  of  the  Providence  kind.  The  prize  plums  (Caledonian) 
attracted  much  attention,  the  dish,  twelve  in  number,  weighing  43^  oz.  Of  two  fine  speci- 
mens of  the  shaddock  tribe  (CUrus  M^dica),  exhibited  by  Mr.  Smith,  the  largest  ir^in.  in 
circumference,  weighed  35  oz.  A  very  curious  specimen  of  vegetable  (CucArbita  clavifurmis) 
was  exhibited  by  J.  C.  Kent,  Esq.,  which  has  the  smgular  proper^  of  continuing  its  growth  after 
a  part  has  been  taken  oif;  the  same  gentleman  likewise  sent  three  fine  specimens  of  green  and 
purple-leaved  kohl  rabi,  which  attracted  much  attention.  Of  georginas,  upwards  of  800  mecimcna 
were  placed  on  the  stand.  A  blue  Camp&iula  pyramidklis,  ft-om  the  garden  of  Mr.  W.  Redding, 
stood  upwards  of  8  ft  high,  and  was  completely  covered  with  flowers.  lBerrow*s  Worcester  Jovr- 
nal,  Sept.  1&) 

MONMOUTHSHIREL 

Glamorgan  and  Monmouthshire  Horticultural  Societif.  —  Kewjiort,  October  1. 
The  prizes  were  awarded  a^  under :  — 

Plants  and  Flowers.  Most  beautiful  Flower,  Mr.  Peter  Potter,  Jun.  Most  curious  Flower, 
Mr.  Moggridge  of  Woodfleld.  Six  China  Asters,  Hon.  W.  B.  Grey.  Six  French  MarigoMs, 
Mr.  Peter  Potter,  jun.  Six  Aflrtcan  Marigolds,  Sir  C  Morgan.  Twelve  /lola  tricolor,  Mr.  R. 
HilL  Six  Corcopses,  Mr.  Peter  Potter,  Jun.  Georginas.  Sr  C.  Morgan.  Annuals,  Hon.  W.  Bw 
Grey.  — F/Ki/.  Table  Apples,  Mr.  Prothero.  Plums,  Hon.  W.  B.  Grey.  Table  Pears.  Mr.  H. 
Hill.  Out-of.door  Grapes,  Mr.  Prothero.  Out-of-door  Peaches,  Mr.  Prothero.  Nectarines,  Mr. 
R  HiU.  Melon,  Sir  C.  Morgan.  —  Ctr/ina/y  Vegetables.  Celery,  Mr.  Prothero.  Green  Peaa. 
Sir  C.  Morgan. 

HtU  Frta-*.— Table  Apples,  Mr.  Moggridge.  Plums,  Mr.  Perkins.  Georginas,  Miss  Mo(p- 
gridge.    Most  beautiflil  Flower,  Mr.  Moggridge. 

mu  Cottager^  Prixes.  —  Apples,  J.  Williams,  Blackwooil  Village.  Basket  of  VegeUUcs,  F. 
Malpus,  Blackwood  Village.  Bunch  of  Flowers,  B.  Cole,  Blackwood  Village.  Potatoes,  W. 
Davles,  Blackwood  Village. 

,  Vale  Cottagers'  Prizes.^  Apples  and  Pears,  E.  Daniel,  Castletowa   Vegetables,  M.  Jenkins, 
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Caericon.  Baticb  of  Flowen,  C  IUt.  Half.peck  of  PoUtoM,  M.  Jenkin«.  Potheitv,  p.  WU. 

ExtrO'PrixeB.'-'FnxiX,  and  Flowera,  Mr.  James,  Caerleon.  Flowers,  Mr.  Potter,  sen.  {The 
Cambrbtu,  OcUAiet  2.) 

HEREFORDSHIRE 

Hereford  HortxcuUural  Society.  —  September  21.  It  may  safely  be  stated  that 
on  no  previous  occasion  was  there  such  an  abundant  and  rich  display  of  georginas,  many  of  which 
measured  8  and  9  in.  across  the  disk,  and  were  well  flUed  with  petal&  The  nriaes  were  awarded 
asunder:^ 

P/ant.  Green-house:  Erythrlna  Msta gilli.  Hiss  Anne nirry.—l=7oiiwrjt.  Georgina&  Anemone: 
1.  Globe,  and  2.  Spectibiiis,  C.  G.  Cooke,  Esq. ;  S.  Blood  Red,  Mr.  Cranston.  Crimson  :  1.  Tuc 
ban.  Sir  J.  G.  Cotterel :  2.  Worcester  Hero,  Mr.  Godsall ;  a  Coronation,  T.  C.  Bridges,  Esq. 
Scarlet:  1.  Romulus,  Mr.  Nottj  2.  T.  Q  Bridges,  Esq.;  3.  Morning  Star,  Mr.  NolL  Purple: 
1.  Andromeda,  T.  C.  Bridges.  E«q. ;  S.  Purple  Velvet,  Mr.  Godsall j  3.  Sir  J.  O.  Cottercll.  Light: 
1.  MounUlii  of  Snow,  Mr.  Nott ;  2.  Sir  J.  G.  Cotterell ;  S.  Mr.  Cranston.  Asters.  Striped :  1. 
and  2.  Mr.  Godsall :  a  R.  J.  Powell,  Esq.  Selft  :  1,  2,  and  a  Sir  J.  G.  CotterelL  —  FruU.  Apples. 
Early  Dessert.  I.  Kihston  Pippin,  Mr.T.  H.  Symons;  2.  Summer  Queening,  Mrs.  J.  Phillipps; 
a  Grange,  Sir  J.  G.  Cotterell.  Late  Dessert :  1 .  Nonpareil,  Mrs.  jTPhillipps :  2.  Scarlet  Non- 
pareil, Mr.  Cranston  ;  a  Gamons  Apple,  Sir  J.  G.  Cotterell.  Culinary :  Hawthonidcn,  Sir  J.  G. 
Cotterell ;  2.  Hinton  Codlin,  IL  J.  Powell,  Esq. ;  a  Flanders  Pippin,  Sir  J.  G.  Cotterell.  Pears. 
Early  Dessert :  1.  Crassane,  Mrs.  Downes ;  2.  Gan&ell's  Bergamot,  T.  C  Bridges,  Esq.  Late 
Dessert :  1.  Brown  Beum5e,  and  2.  Bon  Chrfttcn,  Sir  J.  G.  Cotterell.  Seedling :  New  varieties  of 
Perry  Fruits,  1.  and  2.  Sir  J.  G.  Cotterell;  of  Cider  Fruits,  Sir  J.  G.  Cotterell  Grapes:  1. 
Black  Hamburgh,  Mr.  L  Lee;  2L  Seedling,  Sir  J.  G.  Cotterell  Peaches:  1.  Early  Newington, 
R.  J.  Powell,  Esq. ;  2.  Royal  George,  C  G.  Cooke,  EstL ;  a  Vanguard,  Sir  J.  G.  Cottercll.  Ncc- 
Urines :  1.  Elrugc,  R.  J.  PowcU,  Esq. :  SL  Roman,  J.  S.  Gowland,  Esq.  Pine-apple,  Old  QuceQ, 
C.  G.  Cooke,  Esq.  Plums,  Mrs.  J.  PhiUipps.  {Hertford  Journal,  September  29.) 

YORKSHIRE. 

Yorkshire  Borticultural  Society,  —  Aug,  25.  The  prizes  were  awarded  as 
under :  — 

PtoMlt.  Green-house  (best  two).  Cakcolkria  arachnOidea,  and  F6chs//i  c6nica,  Mr.  Wm.  Wood, 
gardener  to  Messrs.  Backhouse  of  York.  Stove  (two  best),  Pontedirta  lanceolhU,  and  Seedling 
//ibfscus,  Mr.  James  Hodgson,  gardener  to  John  Smith,  Esq.,  Hungate,  York.  Hardy  (rarest  six), 
Terb^na  Melmdres^  Escallbnia  rhbra,  Matricaria  grandiflbra,  Luplnus  plumbsus,  Penst&mon 
angustifblius,  Pensttoon  atropurpdreus,  Mr.  William  Wood,  at  Messrs.  Backhouse's.  The  best 
Exotic  Bouquet,  Mr.  Thomas  Appleby.  The  best  Hardv  Bouquet,  among  which  were  the  fol- 
lowing flowers :  Lftthyrus-califttmicusI  Eccremoc&rpus  scakier,  Penstfcnion  angustifblius,  and^tro. 
purpiireus,  Matricaria  grandiflbra,  Eschsch6its/a  calif6mica,  Gal&rdiA  aristkta,  Antenn^rin 
rriplin^rvls.  Clematis  Vioma  and  crispa,  Ydcea  glauc^ens.  Campanula  /ilifblia,  Rudbeckiii  spe- 
cibia  and  serdtina.  &c.  &c  Ac,  Mr.  William  Wood,  gardener  to  Messrs.  Backhouse.  —  F/oi«rr<. 
Georginas.  Double :  1.  and  2.  Mr.  Robert  Hindsley  of  Hensall,  near  Snaith ;  a  Mr.  Joseph 
Holmes  of  Fulfbrd.  Anemone-flowered :  1.  Mr.  Thomas  Abbot  or  Knaresborough ;  2L  Mr.  Jona 
Raby,  gardener  to  Messrs.  Backhouse  of  York.  Semi-double,  Mr.  Henry  Bell. Thursday  Market 
Single :  1, 2,  and  3.  Mr.  Robert  Hindsley  of  Hensall  Trays  (three).  Mr.  William  Morris,  gar. 
doner  to  Mr.  Clarkson,  Fulford  Road.  —  Fruit.  Best  Pine,  Mr.  Alfred  Whitelock,  gardener  to 
the  Hon.  Colonel  Arden  of  Pepperhall,  near  Northallerton.  Largest  Pine  uncut,  Mr.  Thomas 
Foster,  gardener  to  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  W.  R  Dawnay  of  Scssay.  Grapes.  Black :  L  Mr.  WiU 
Ham  Burnett,  gardener  to  H.  M.  Baines,  Eso.,  of  Bell  Hall ;  2.  Mr.  William  Reynolds,  gardener 
to  J.  Arraitage,  Eso.,  of  Famley  Hall :  a  Mr.  William  Amys,  gardener  to  James  Walker,  Esq., 
of  Sand  Hutton.  White :  1.  Mr.  AlfVed  Whitelock,  gardener  to  the  Hon.  Colonel  Ardcn ;  2. 
Mr.  James  Craig,  gardener  to  Col.  Cholmley  of  Howsham.  Melon,  Grecn.fleshed :  1.  Mr.  Robert 
Cuthbertson,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Lawrence,  Studley  Park :  2.  Mr.  Alfred  Whitelock.  Apricot, 
Mr.  Alfred  Whitelock.  Nectarines :  1.  Mr.  Thomas  Appleby,  gardener  to  the  Rev.  J.  A.  Rhodes 
of  Horsforth ;  2.  Mr.  Wjlliam  Daglisb.  gardener  to  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  W.  Dawnay  of  Sessay. 
Pears,  Mr.  John  Butters,  gardener  to  the  Hon.  A.  Macdonald  of  Bossal.  Cherries,  Mr.  Robert 
Hodgson,  gardener  to  B.  Agar,  Eso ,  of  Brockfleld,  near  York.   Peaches :  1.  Mr.  James  Craig, 

Brdener  to  Colonel  Cholmley :  2.  Mr.  Thomas  Appleby,  gardener  to  the  Rev.  J.  A.  Rhodes  of 
orsforth  Hall  Annies :  1.  Mr.  Samuel  Curry }  2.  Mr.  Cnimmack,  Windmill  Inn,  withoqt 
Micklegate  Bar ;  a  Mr.  Philip  Fawcett,  gardener  to  Major  Yarburgh  of  Hcslington.  Orangea 
and  Lemons,  Mr.  lliomas  Appleby.  Green  Gages,  Mr.  Thomas  Craig.  Plums  (Gros  de  Tour), 
Mr.  Robert  Hodgson,  gardener  to  Benjamin  Agar,  Esq.    Strawberries,  Mr.  John  Southwaite, 

Sardener  to  James  Armitage.  Esq.,  of  Cookridge,  near  Leeds.  White  Currants  (Dutch),  Mr. 
ames  Burnett  Gooseberries,  Mr.  llioii.  Foster,  gardener  to  Mr.  Dawnay  — Cu/iiuiry  Veeetablet. 
Cabbages.  1.  Mr.  Thomas  Routletlge,  Elvington ;  2.  Mr.  Samuel  Curry,  gardener  to  J.  Ingham. 
Esq.,  of  Blake  Hall,  near  Mirfleld.  Cauliflower,  Mr.  William  Hodgson,  gardener  to  the  Rev.  W. 
H.  Dixon  of  Bishopthorpe.  Carrots,  Mr.  Mark  CUrke,  gardener  to  Messrs.  Backhouse.  Potju 
toes  (Roslin  Castle),  Mr.  W.  Burnett,  gardener  at  Bell  Hall.   Shalloto  and  Celery,  Mr  &  Curry, 

Sardener  to  Mr.  Ingham.  Peas  and  best  Beet  Root,  Mr.  Mark  Clarke  of  York.  Onions :  1.  Mr. 
lark  Clarke  of  York  :  2.  Mr.  James  Burnett  of  Bell  Hall.  Cucumbers  :  1.  Mr.  James  Burnett 
of  Bell  Hall ;  2.  Mr.  Thomas  Walker,  gardener  to  the  Rer.  D.  R.  Currer  of  Clifton  House ;  a 
Mr.  Thomas  Foster,  gardener  to  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  W.  II.  Dawnay  of  Beningbrough.  Parsneps 
and  Parsley,  Mr.  Mark  Clarke.  Broccoli,  Mr.  James  Burnett  Turnips  (Early  Stone),  Mr.  John 
Raby,  gardener  to  Messrs.  Backhouse.  Lettuces :  1.  Mr.  Robert  Hodgson,  gardener  to  Mr.  Agar 
of  Brockfleld ;  2.  Mr.  Tliomas  Foster,  gardener  to  Mr.  Dawnay. 

Mr.  J.  Holmes  of  Fulfonl  produced  a  fine  specimen  of  the  Zuplnus  Barday^nus,  a  new  plant. 
{.York  Herald,  Aug.  28.) 

Hull  Floral  and  Horticultural  Society, — Sej)t.  15,  Prizes  were  awarded  as 
under : — 

Flowers.  Georginas.  8oelety*s  Premium,  Coccinea  supdrba,  Mr.  Rees  Davles.  B.  Haworth^ 
Premium,  Summit  of  Perfection,  Mr.  Wro.  Woolley..  White :  1.  Blandina,  Mr.  Deighton  j  2:  and 
5,  New  Blanche,  Mr.  Beecrofl ;  4^  French  White,  Mr.  Davies ;  5,  and  6.  Blandina,  Mr.  Beecroft; 
7.  and  6.  Priscilentiasima,  Mr.  Deighton.  Fink,  Scarlet,  and  Crimson :  1.  Coccinea  sup^rba,  MT. 
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Daviet:  9.  Grandeur  Superbe,  Mr.  Beecroft;  3.  Black  Tuvban,  Mr.  Percy;  4.  LiodleTaiia,  ICr. 
MToolley :  5.  Coccinea,  Mr.  Cankrein ;  6.  Black  Turban,  Mr.  Woolley  j  7.'Orpbeua,  and  &  Blac* 
-  Turban,  Mr.  Beecroft  BufT,  Yellow,  and  Orange :  1.  and  S.  Sulphhrea  srandiflbra,  Mr.  Beecroft  ; 
S.  and  4.  Cassandra,  Mr.  Cankrien  ;  5.  and  6.  Sulph&rea  grandiflbra,  Mr.  Beecroft:  7.  SuIphiirM 
sup^rba,  Mr.  Cankrien ;  8.  Sulphiirea  sup^rba,  Mr.  Percy.  Purple :  1.  Summit  of  PcrfcctioQ,and 

5.  Superb  Dwarf,  Mr.  Woolley ;  3.  Summit  of  Perfection,  and  4.  Mutibilis,  Mr.  Daviei;  5.  and 

6.  Colville's  Perf^cta,  Mr.  Percy ;  7.  Amiable  RoseiU,  and  a  MuUlbilis,  Mr.  Delghtoh.  lilac  : 
1.  Royal  Lilac,  Mr.  Bell :  2.  Blush,  Mr.  Allinson  :  3  Goliath,  Mr.  Cankrien  ;  4.  BUinda,  Mr.  Wool, 
ley ;  5.  Blush,  Mr.  Cankrien  ;  6.  Blush,  Mr.  W.  V.  Norman ;  7.  Taylor's  Superb,  Mr.  Woolley  r 
8.  Royal  X^ilac,  Mr.  I>avies.  China-asters.  Selfs  :  1.  and  S.  Mr.  Norman ;  3.  Mr.  Deigbton ;  4.  and 
5.  Mr.  Norman  ;  6.  Mr.  Deighton.  Of  other  kinds :  1,  2,  3,  and  4.  Mr.  D.  Brown ;  5.  Mr.  Nor. 
roan ;  &  Mr.  D.  Brown.  Marigolds.  French  :  1.  and  8.  Mr.  T  Simpson,  gardener  to  Mr.  Caaaon  ; 
a  Mr.  Smithson  ;  4^  Mr.  Norman  :  5.  Mr.  T.  Simpson ;  &  Mr.  Smithson.  African :  t  Mr.  Deigb. 
ton  ;  S.  Mr.  Robson  ;  &  Mr.  Smithson  ;  4.  Mr.  Robsoo ;  5.  and  &  Mr.  Deigbton.  Best  Bouquet, 
Mr.  D.  Brown.  —  FruU.  Apples.  Dessert :  1.  Mr.  R.  Robson  ;  2.  Mr.  G.  Rudston ;  &  Mr.  R. 
Robson  ;  4w  Mr.  Brown,  Barton:  5.  Mr.  John  Jones ;  6.  Mr.  Brown,  Barton.  Baking :  1.  and  S. 
Mr.  Smithson ;  3.  Mr.  Brown,  Barton  :  4.  Mr.  Dalies ;  5.  Mr.  Brown,  Barton  ;  6L  Mr.  Smitbaon. 
Pears,  Mr.  Robert  Oglesby.  —  Culinary  VegetableM.  Celery,  Mr.  Wadsworth,  gardener  to  G. 
E^ginton,  Esq.   Broccoli,  Mr.  Henry  Blundell.   {Htdl  Gazette,  Sept.  18.) 

Sheffield  Floral  and  Horticultural  Society,  —  27,  28.  The  chief  contri- 
butors to  this  exhibition  were  as  under HisGrace  the  Duke  of  Portland  sent  a  choice  nocimen  of 
the  Lobelia  plant,  and  stove  and  green-house  cut  specimens  of  otlier  curious  plantsi  The  Right 
Hon.  Lord  wbarncliflTe  sent  a  most  beautiful  collection  of  georginas,  which,  being  attached  to  a 
'  wire^creen,  appeared  to  great  advantage.  Amongst  them  we  observed  a  choice  seedling,  called  the 
.Honourable  Mrs.  Talbot :  and  the  collection  altogether  did  great  credit  to  Mr.  Harrison,  the  gar. 
dener.  Sir  George  Sitwell  sent  a  superior  specimen  of  the  Camellia  jap6nica,  and  a  beautiful  ool. 
lection  of  the  St  Catharine  peaches,  the  largest  we  recollect  having  ae«i.  Mr.  Clark  of  Retfoni 
fUmished  some  splendid  georginas :  and  Messrs.  Hudson  and  Son  of  the  tame  place  fOTwarded 
to  the  Committee  a  pole  of  hops  of  their  own  growth,  in  the  North  Clay,  which  was  as  fine  a 
aample  as  was  perhaps  ever  produced.  Many  gentlemen  and  practical  gardeners  in  the  town  and 
neignbourbood  were  also  contrilnitors.  The  display. of  georginas  was  pronounced  by  competent 
Judges  to  be  equal  to  any  collection  ever  exhibited  in  the  country.  There  was  a  number  of  choice 
seedlings,  particularly  a  bright  scarlet  one,  tipped  with  white,  which  was  really  curious,  and  three 
others,  named  Lord  Morpeth,  Lady  Milton,  and  Henry  Brougham :  another,  which  was  called 
Chrysanthlfl&ra,  which  had  four  small  petals  inside  of  each  leaf;  and  several  orange,  purple,  and 
other  colours,  which  we  cannot  particularise.  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  was  also  a  eon. 
tributor.   {JSkt^ff^d  Cmtrant,  Oct  1.) 

NORTHUMBERLAND. 

NeUKoslle  Sotanical  and  Horticultural  Society.  —  Sejtt,  3.  The  following  prices 
were  adjudged 

'  For  the  best-flavoured  PinCi^pple,  the  gold  medal ;  for  the  best-flavoured  Gooseberrlot,  the 
silver  medal ;  and  for  the  best  exotic  plant  In  flower  (Celdsia  crist4ta),  the  silver  medal,  to  Mr. 
Joseph  Clarke,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Bewicke,  Close  House.  For  the  best  green-fleshed  Mekn,  the 
silver  medal,  to  Mr.  James  Scott,  gardener  to  Humble  Lamb,  Esq.,  Rytoti.  For  the  best  Scarlet 
Blxard  Carnation  (Scott's  George  the  Fourth),  the  silver  medal,  and  for  the  best  Double  Yelknr 
Picotee  (Rosalie  de  Rohan),  the  silver  medal,  to  Mr.  James  Scott,  gardener  to  Edward  Charlton, 
Esq.,  Sandoe.  For  the  best  red-fleshed  Melon,  the  silver  medal,  to  Mr.  Thomas  Pearson,  gar. 
dener  to  Isaac  Cookson,  Jun.,  Esq.,  Park  House.  For  the  best  six  Peaches  fhmi  an  open  wall,  the 
silver  medal,  and  for  the  best  six  Apricots  flrom  an  open  wall,  the  silver  medal,  to  Mr.  WilltaoB 
Kelly,  gardener  to  Armorer  Donkin,  1-  so..  Jesmond.  For  the  best  six  Nectarines  from  an  open 
"wall,  the  silver  medal,  and  for  the  best  dish  of  Plums,  the  silver  medal,  to  Mr.  Titomas  Watmi, 
ffardener  to  J&mea  Kirsopp,  Esq.,  Qpittal,  Hexham.  For  the  best  Crimson  Biaard  Carnation  (Sand- 
nam's  Lady  Kay),  the  silver  medal,  to  Mr.  Thomas  Grey,  gardener,  Humshaugh.  For  the  best 
Flake  Carnation,  the  silver  medal,  to  Mr.  John  Wilson,  Newcastle:  For  the  three  beat  Double 
Ficotees,  tbe  silver  medal,  to  Mr.  Matthew  Bates,  Kenton.  For  the  best  bouquet  of  Doidile 
Georginas,  and  for  the  best  bouquet  of  Flowers,  silver  medals  to  Mr.  ^dam  Ho^,  at  Mr.  Fana*a» 
Gatesiioad  nursery.  The  quality  of  the  various  articles  exhibited  was  very  superiw.  {IkwemaUe 
CoHraiU,  Sept  18.) 

SejH.  7.    A  Branch  Meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  at  the  Black  Bull  Inn, 
.Hexham,  when  tbe  prises  were  awarded  as  under :  — 

For  the  best-flavoured  Pine-apple,  the  gold  medal,  for  the  best  six  Peaches,  tbe  best  six  Nee- 
tarines,  the  best-flavoured  dish  of  Gooseberries,  and  for  tbe  best  Exotic  Plant  In  flower,  sUrcr 
medals,  to  Blr.  William  Grew,  gardener  to  Thomas  James,  Esq.,  Beaufront  For  tbe  best  green, 
fleshed  Melon,  and  for  the  best  bouquet  of  Flowers,  silver  medals,  to  Mr  James  Ireland,  gardener 
to  Edward  Charlton,  Esq.,  Sandoe.  For  the  best  scarlet-fleshed  Melon,  the  best  six  Apricots,  tbe 
best  crimson  Bisard  Carnation  (Scott's  William  the  Fourth),  and  the  three  best  Double  Ptcotees, 
silver  medals,  to  Mr.  James  Scott  .gardener  to  E  Charlton,  Esq.,  Sandoe,  For  the  best  dish  of 
Plums,  the  silver  medal,  to  Mr.  Thomas  Watson,  gardener  to  R.  L.  Atlgood,  Esq.,  Nunwick 
Hall.  For  the  best  scarlet  Bizard  Carnation  r  Waterhouse's  Rising  Sun),  the  silver  medal,  to  Mr. 
Thomas  Grey,  gardener,  Humshaugh.  For  the  best  Double  Flake  Carnation  (Cartwright*s  Lord 
.Byron),  the  silver  medal,  to  Mr.  Robert  Charlton,  gardener.  Wall.  For  tbe  best  Double  Yellow 
Picotee  (Rosalie  de  Rohan),  and  for  the  best  bouquet  of  Double  Georginas,- silver  medals,  to  Mr. 
Thomas  Cook,  gardener  to  T.  W.  Beaumont,  Eisq.,  Bywell  Hall  An  extremely  lai^c  and  fine 
bunch  of  the  white  Spanish  Grapes  was  exhilnted  by  Mr.  Eben.  Johnson,  gardener  to  Sr  E.  Blackett, 
Bart.,3Matten,  for  which  the  Committee  voted  him  a  silver  medal.  Several  beautiAil  and  rare 
exotics  decorated  the  taUes,  and  among  the  rest  an  extremely  curious  accidental  variety  of  Ana. 
Tf\l\s  formosissiroa,  having  ten  petals,  three  in  the  upper  part  of  the  flower,  and  seven  bekm :  tt 
watf  sent  by  the  Rev.  H.  Wastell  of  Newbrough.  {Ibid.,  Sept  18.) 

The  Old  Adam»  Lodge  of  Free  Gardeners,  Sunderland* —  Sept,  6.    Priies  were 
awarded  as  under :  ^ 

Carmitions :  1.  Beck's  Friendship,  Brother  Harrop ;  S.  Butt's  Lord  Rodney,  and  S.  Sandham's 
Lady  Kay,  Brother  Hull ;  4.  Sherwood's  Corinthus,  Brother  Harrop;  5.  Miss  Lauder,  Brother 
.Davison.  -mPicoteei:  I.  King  William  the  Fourth,  Brother  Davison  ;  S.  Beauty  of  BailUe,  Bra. 
ther  Harrop;  &  Hogg's  Invincible,  Brother  Davison;  4.  Barlow's  Rose  Leaf,  Brother  Hull:  fi. 
gue«i  Adelaide,  Brother  Davison.   {Ibid,  Sept  1&) 


LANCASHIRE. 

Manchester  Floral  and  ffortictdtural  Society — Jpril  22.  At  the  First  Exhibi- 
tion for  the jrcar  1830,  prizes  were  awarded  as  wider  :  — 

Plana.  Stoye :  1.  Calinthe  »eratrifbUa,  James  Ramsbottoni,  Esq. ;  2.  PavHla  Indica,  and  S. 
Euphdrbia  punfcea,  Richard  Potter,  Esq. ;  4.  Cypripidium  ven<istnm.  William  Gamett,  Esq. ; 
5.  Mantisia  saltatbria,  Mrs.  Hobson :  &  Gloxinia  caulfescens,  Richard  Potter.  Esq. ;  7.  Crtnum 
sckbrum.  Robert  Andrew,  Esq. ;  8.  Ndnura  odbrum,  Richard  Potter,  Esq. ;  9.  Erythrtna  CrliU 

rlli,  James  Darbishire,  Esq.   Ericas  :  1.  Hartn^lli,  and  2.  Vdrnlx  coccinea,  William  Bow,  Esq.  j 
Odor^kta,  andl.  Eximla.  Mrs.  Hobson :  5.  Ventrid>sa  c&mea,  James  Darbishire,  Esq. ;  6.  ITchiU 
libra,  N.  Phillips,  Esq.  ;  7.  Austrklis,  William  Bow,  Esq.  {  8.  Mosch&ta,  James  Ramsbottom, 

-  Esq. ;  9.  Nigrlta,  George  Scholes,  Esq.  Herbaceous :  1.  if  nem6ne  fhaliciroides  var.  pleno.  Mr. 
Edward  Leeds ;  2.  O  rchis  spect4bile,  Mr.  James  Faulkner :  3.  Lilium  longiflbrum,  William 
Bow,  Esq. ;  4.  Trillium  grandiflbrum,  Mr.  Edward  Leeds ;  5.  Wulft^nto  carinthlaca,  Mrs.  Hctu 
son  i  &  Scr^ptopus  rbseus,  Mr.  Edward  Leeds.  Green-house:  1.  Chorisdma  Henchminni,  Bfrs. 
Hobson ;  2.  E'pacris  pulch^lla,  George  Scholes,  Esq. ;  3.  Daviteia  latifblla,  Mrs.  Hobson :  4w 
Pr6tea  speclbsa,  William  Bow,  Esq.;  5.  B&nksia  mciAdes,  George  Scholes,  Esq.:  6.  IlHcium 
florid&num,  James  Ramsbottom,  Esq.  i  7.  Orevfllea  ocanthifblia,  and  8.  Dit'isma  umbelll^U,  Mrs. 
Hobson;  a  and  la  Callfstachys  lanceolilta,  John  Pooley,  Esq.  Pelai^goniums :  1.  Spectibile 
macul^tum,  Richard  Potter,  Esq. :  2.  Daveynnwni,  William  Bow,  Esq. ;  3.  Latilobum,  James 
Brierley,  Esq. ;  4.  Colvilldnimt,  William  Bow,  Esq. ;  5.  Quinquevdbienim.  William  Oamett, 
Esq. ;  6.  Moredfiimt,  Richard  Potter,  Esq.  Harcly :  1.  i^hodod ^ndron  Cnamcclstus,  Mr.  C. 
Moore ;  2.  Pae^nm  ynpaveriUrea,  James  H.  Wanklyn,  Esq. ;  3.  Axalea  nudiflbra,  Charles  Wood. 
Esq. ;  4  D&phne  neapolitJlna,  Mr.  James  Faulkner;  5.  Andr/imeda  Catestise'^iL  and  &  K&lmia 
gla6ca,  William  Bow,  Esq.  —  Piowers.  Auriculas.  Green-edged :  1.  (Premier)  Highland  Laddie, 
Mr.  John  Taylor;  2.  Colonel  Taylor,  Richard  Potter,  Esq. ;  a  Booth's  Freedom,  William  Bow, 
Esq.:  4.  Jolly  Tar,  Mr.  John  Taylor;  5  Highland  Laddie,  Mr.  Col.  Lee:  6L  Howard's  Nelson, 
Mr.  VVilliam  Rovlcs ;  7.  Pollitt's  Ruler,  Mr.  John  Taylor;  8.  Jingling  Johnny,  Mr.  Col.  Lee;  9, 
Barlow's  King,  John  Whitworth.  White-edged  (premier) :  1.  Wood's  Delight,  Mr.  John  Etches  ; 

'  2.  Bright  Venus,  3.  Pott's  Regulator,  and  4.  Ashworth's  Regular,  Mr.  John  Taylor :  5.  Unknown, 
Mr.  Samuel  Ogden :  6.  Taylor's  Glory,  Mr.  John  Taylor ;  7.  Beauty  Flora,  Mr.  James  Mellor ; 
a  Elixa,  Mr.  Jon.Wolfenden ;  9.  Chancellor,  Mr.  CoL  Lee.  Grey-edged :  1.  (premier)  Priyateer, 
Mr.  Col.  Lee;  2.  Privateer,  Mr.  John  Taylor :  a  Ringleader,  Mr.  CoL  Lee:  4.  British  Hero, 
Mr.  James  Mellor ;  5.  Bang-up,  Mr.  John  Dcarden  ;  6.  Complete,  Mr.  James  Mellor :  7.  Plough, 
boy,  Mr.  John  Etches ;  8.  Newton  Hero,  Mr.  Samuel  Shawcress  :  9.  Waterloo,  Mr.  Colonel  Lee. 
Selfs :  1.  (premier)  Seedling,  Mr.  William  Kenyon ;  2.  Flora's  Flag,  and  a  MetropollUn,  Mr. 
Col.  Lee;  4.  Lord  Lee,  Mr.  John  Dearden ;  5.  Othello,  Mr.  John  Etches ;  &  True  Blue,  Bdlr. 
William  Royles ;  7.  Lord  Primate,  Mr.  Col  Lee :  8.  Ned  Lud,  Mr.  James  Perren  :  9.  Seedling, 
Mr.  Col.  Lee.  Polyanthuses.  Dark  Grounds :  1.  Alexander,  Mr.  Samuel  Ogden ;  2.  Bang  Europe, 
Mr.  John  Etches;  3.  Fletcher's  Defiance,  Mr.  John  Taylor ;  4.  Seedling,  Mr.  Jon.  Wolfenden ;  5. 
Princess  Royal,  and  G.  Prince  Regent.  Mr.  Col.  Lee ;  7.  Truubler,  R  Holland,  Esq. ;  a  Tantarara, 
Mr.  H.  Thomas.  Light  Grounds :  1.  Geoige  the  Fourth,  2.  New  York,  3.  Princess,  4.  Beauty  of 
Over,  and  5.  Duke  of  Leeds,  Mr.  H.  Thomas ;  a  Lord  Crt^w?,  Mr.  &iin<l  Shawrmu  j  7.  Incom- 
parable, Mr.  William  Royles:  a  Mary  Anne,  Richard  I'mtcr/ R^q.  Hracmtlu.  Smgte ;  t. 
Pink,  Mr.  George  Potter;  2.  White,  a  Blue,  and  4.  Red,  Mr  WbilwurthK'  Do^iblc:  L  HeiV  SL 
White,  3.  Pink,  and  4.  Blue,  Mr.  Whitworth.  BaskcU  of  IlLhwun  :  1.  John  HUU  F^.  i  Mma. 
Brierley,  Esq.  — Pruit.  Pines:  1.  James  Hibbert  Wanklyij,  Esi], ;  2,  ni>bcn  Andren,  F^. ;  5. 
John  Pooley,  Esq.  Grapes  :  1.  Henry  Marsland,  Esq. ;  2.  ']  lit»ni;i!i  MuUriiiii,  tUq.  ;  I  Thomas  J. 
I'raflbrd,  Ek^.  — Culinary  yegetabln.   Cucumbers:  1.  Rt=v  J.  Clowr*  :  S.  t  .  J.  ^  Walker,  Esq.; 

3.  Richard  Potter,  Esq. ;  4.  James  Darbishire,  Esq.  AtiKHr^iijiii  ;  1.  Fr^mrU  BatIcv,  Em).  ;  2, 
Charles  Wood,  E«q.  Sea-kale:  1.  William  Garnet^  Esq^  J;im«  li.  Wankl>n,  K^q,  Bhu- 
barb:  1.  Joseph  Lane,  Esq.;  2.  William  Gamett,  Esq. ;  ;i.  Johh  Pnnlcy,  Fjmi.  E&rl>  rotatowt 
L  Joseph  Line,  Esq.;  2.  Henry  Marsland.  Esq.  Peas,  Tli^hinutt  J.  'JY^niiri],  hjtq. ;  Kidne^ybeans, 
James  Brierley,  Esq.    Mushrooms:  1.  William  Garnett,  Ki^.  \  '2.  Jnmes  Ji.itnjbottQin,  Etn. 

Judges* Piixft.  Plants.  Stove:  1.  Gardenia  fl6rida,  an l)  A TT3nr> 111 j  John m^i,  ^Irs.  HolKr>m 
a  Calftthea  zebrlna,  Charles  Wood,  Ecq. ;  4.  Cqffia  .arbbicji^  John  VaoWy^  K«q- ;  ^-  PaMi'lbrnit 
racemusa,  and  a  Cross&ndra  undulsefblia.  Earl  of  Wiltan  ;  7.  JuiCl&iii  chrjEMii^hya,  Richard 
Potter,  Em].  ;  a  Olnum  austrJilc,  Robert  Andrew,  Esq.  irfrlwu  cMiuH  -  I  pM'-\  oi^t.i,  .nuf  % 
Aublfetia  purpurea,  William  Bow,  Esq. :  3.  Saponkria  oCjtu<  i.^  '^Irs  }l>,:.-.-[^  ^  n.i 
virg:nic:i,  Jliomas  Knight.  Esq. ;  5.  PBthnia  olHcinklis,  James  Darbishire,  Esq.   Green-house  : 

1.  Azalea  indica  alba,  William  Bow,  Esq. :  2.  Fuchsia  excortickta,  a  Borbnto  serrulkta,  and  4. 
Pimel^  f-bsea,  James  Ramsbottom,  Esq. :  i>.  .r^ckcia  armkta,  and  6.  Azklea  sinensis,  Mrs.  Hobson  ; 
7.  Pol^gala  cordifbiia,  George  Scholes,  Esq. ;  8.  Eut&xia  myrtifblia.  Earl  of  Wilton ;  9.  Meli&n- 
thus  mAjor,  Thomas  Hadneld,  Esq.  Hardy  :  1.  L^dum  latifblium,  Charles  Wood,  Esq. ;  2L 
Z.^dum  latifblium,  Mr.  John  Hulme :  3  Ltrdum  paKistre,  and  4.  Menzi^sla  caeriklea,  William 
Garnett,  Esq.  ;  5.  /Zhodod^ndron  hirs&tum,  and  a  Polfgala  Chama>b6xus,  Charles  Wood,  Esq. 
.-Fruit.    Apples:  I.John  Moore,  Esq. ;  2.  Mr.  Faulkner.  Strawberries,  Francis  Bayley,  Esq. 

—  Culinary  VegeUbles.   Lettuces,  Mr.  Tcbbutt 

Mat/  20,  At  the  Second  Exbibitioa  for  the  year  1830,  prizes  were  awarded 
as  under :  — 

Ptantt.  Stove :  1.  Sinnfneto  Hell^rt,  and  2.  BIkkea  trin^rvls,  Mrs.  Hobson ;  a  Alptnia  nfttana 
Charles  Wood,  Esq. ;  4.  Masa  coccinea,  James  Brierley,  Esq. ;  5.  Caliinthe  reratnftilia,  Jamea 
Ramsbottom,  Esq.:  fx  Unknown, ^rs.  Hobson  ;  7.  Affrtus  tomentbsa,  a  CypripMium  ven6t. 
tum,  and  9.  Burcn^Ua  cap^nsis,  William  Garnett,  Eq. ;  la  Erythrlna  Crista  g411i,  George 
Scholes,  Esq. ;  II.  Gardtnid  radlcans,  Mrs.  Hobson;  12.  Poindaiui  pulch^rrima,  Richard  Potter, 
Esq.    Ericas  :  1.  Gemmifera,  William  Bow,  Esq. ;  2.  OdorAta,  and  3.  Hartn^UI,  Mrs.'  Hobson  ; 

4.  Triflbra,  James  Ramsbottom,  Esq. :  5.  Vestlta  coccinea,  William  Bow,  Esq. ;  a  Ventricbsa, 
and  7.  Mosch\ta,  Mrs.  Hobson :  a  G^lida,  Richard  Potter,  Esq. ;  9.  Ventricbsa  lilba,  William 
Bow,  Esq. ;  10.  Calyclna  canit&ta.  Mrs.  Hobson  ;  11.  Ventricbsa  carnea.  Roger  Holland.  Esq. ; 
12.  VestlU  rbsea,  Nath.  Phillips,  Esq    Herbaceous :  1.  Cynrip^diuiA  Calc^olus,  Mr.  C.  Moore ; 

2.  C.  pub^scens,  Mr.  J.  Faulkner:  a  itfnembne  narcissiflora,  William  Bow,  Esa. ;  4.  £rbius 
aljAnus,  Mr.  John  Hulme ;  5.  RamondA  pyrenkica,  E  Howarth,  Esq. ;  a  Camp&nula,  unknown, 
Mr.  Edward  Leeds;  7.  /2an6nculus  aconitifblius,  Mr.  James  Faulkner ;  a  Saponkria  ocym&ldct, 
William  Bow,  Esq.  Green-house:  Andn'imeda  Mixifblia,  2.  Dry&ndra  nervbsa,  and  a  Pimella 
ilecniskta,  Mrs.  Hobson ;  4  i>ol/gala  cordifblia,  George  Scholes,  Esq. ;  5.  Borbnia  iemilkta,«iid 
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ft  Proctantbira  vtofibcea.  Mm  Holaon ;  7.  EucMlus  obcord^tm,  Will'iain  Bow,  En. ;  &  PSttds. 
porum  reyolQtum,  and  9.  Pultena^a  vlllba,  Earl  of  IVilton  :  la  AAlea  indica  Alba,  WUKaa 
Bow,  Ek].  ;  II.  Bdrtm«i  dedticalkui,  William  Garnett,  Esq. :  12.  f'erbtea  Vetbub^  William 
Bow,  En.  F^laiKooluma :  1.  Uoninuniy  Thomai  Knight,  Eiq. }  SL  GreviUediiamf,  U.  Holland, 
Etq. ;  a  Unknown,  George  Hole,  Esq. }  4.  SpectAbile  macul^ituin,  and  5.  DaTercbMin,  Kiebaid 
Potter,  Eaq. ;  &  SouthcotMfitmi,  Nathaniel  Phillips,  Em.  « 7.  General  Riego,  R.  HoUaod,  E«|. ;  & 
Hacrftnthon,  George  Hole.  Eaq. ;  9.  Exomktum,  William  Bow,  Eaq. ;  la  H&me/,  Ocorve 
Scholes,  Eaq.  Haitly  Shrubi :  1.  iZhodod^ndron  firikgrans,  Earl  of  Wilton :  S.  Aiiklea  nudUU>n. 
Wimam  Bow,  Eaq. :  S.  A.  pcSntica  iltM,  Mr.  JamcsTaulkner ;  4.  ithododtedron  caUwtwi^nae, 
William  Bow,  Esq. :  5.  R  azale<Adea,  Chariet  Wood,  Esq. ;  ft  Smrm\  bflla,  Mr.  Jamea  Faulkner. 
'~Flowert.  Tulips.  The  Amateur  Cup,  value  Ten  Sovereigns,  to  Mr.  S.  Ocden,  Harpur-b^,  for  tbe 
best  pan,  consisting  of  the  six  following  kinds :  Trafklgar,  La  Cantique,  Baguet,  Queen  Charlotte, 
Seedling,  and  Rose  Unique  Feathered  Bizards :  1.  (premier)  Seedling,  Mr.  Bowlej;  8.  Sir.  Sidney 
Smith,  Mr.  John  Haigh  ;  3.  Tralalgar, William  Leighton,  Esq. ;  4w  Surpasse-Catafalque,  Mr.Bowley; 
6.  Victoria,  and  &  Due  de  Savoie,  WUliam  Leighton.  Esq. ;  7.  Suroasse  la.  CanOque,  Mr.  Janes 
Faulkner  i  a  Goude  Beurs,  Richard  Potter,  Esq. ;  a  La  Cantique,  Mr.  John  Taylor ;  la  Ifaltic 
partout  (rellow),  William  Turner,  Esq. ;  11.  Suwarrow,  Mr.  John  Haish ;  IS.  Firebrand^  Mr. 
Samuel  Qgden.  Feathered  Bybloemens:  L  (premier)  Baguet,  Mr.  Bowlers  2.  Baguet,  James 
Walker,  Esq.;  S.  Bienfait,  William  Turner.  Esq.;  4.  Incomparable  Surpaase,  Mr.  James 
Faulkner:  5.  Maltre  partout,  Roger  Holland,  Esq. ;  &  Grotius,  James  Walker,  Esq. ;  7.  Wash, 
ingtm,  William  Leighton,  Esq. :  8.  Ambassadeur  van  Holland,  Mr.  James  Haidman ;  a  Beantv, 
James  Walker,  Esq. ;  la  David.  C.  Todd,  Esq. ;  11.  Surpaase  Grand  Turk,  William  Laghtca. 
Esq. :  12.  Princess  Charlotte,  C  Todd,  Esq.  Feathered  Roses :  1.  (premier)  Comte  de  Vonnnes, 
William  Turner,  Esq. ;  2.  Triomphe  Rovaf,  WlUiam  Leighton,  En. ;  a  Walwortb,  Mr.  Bovrlejr. 

4.  Lady  Crewe.  Mr.  James  Booth ;  5.  Do  Little,  James  Taylor,  Esq. :  ft  Comte  de  Vetfennes* 
John  Morris,  :  7.  Due  de  Bronte,  Mr.  John  Dearden  :  8.  Queen  of  England,  C  Todd,  Esq. : 
9.  Iphigenla,  Mr.  John  Taylor :  Ift  Hero  of  the  Nile,  WllUam  Leighton,  ;  ILCerise  Uaudie, 
Mr.  Thomas  Butler ;  ISL  Pretiow,  Mr.  John  Haigh.  FUmed  Biaards :  1.  (premier)  Albion,  John 
Wakefleld,  Esq. ;  2.  Albion,  Richard  Potter,  Esq. ;  3.  Lustre  de  Beautc,  WUliam  Leighton,  Esq. ; 
4i  Surpasse  la  Cantique,  and  5.  Beauts  flrappante,  William  Turner,  En. ;  ft  Smith's  Alexander, 
Richard  Potter,  Esq. ;  7.  Charbonnier,  Mr.  John  Thackeray ;  &  La  Cantique,  James  Taylor, 
Esq. :  a  Lord  Sidmouth,  Mr.  Bowley  :  10.  Rising  Sun,  William  Leighton,  Esq.  j  11.  Lunardi, 
William  Turner,  Esq. ;  12.  Captain  White,  Mr.  Bowlcy.  Flamed  Bybloeihens :  1.  (premkr) 
Prince  of  Wurtemberg,  Mr.  James  Hardman :  2  Magni'flcent,  Mr.  John  Morton ;  S.  Alexander 
Magnus,  and  4  Queen  Chariotte,  William  Leighton,  Esq. ;  5.  Violei  Wallers,  Mr.  Tbomas 
Butler ;  ft  Sable  Rex.  John  Morris,  Esq. :  7.  Diana,  Mr.  Samuel  Ogden ;  8.  Boi  de  Siam,  Mr. 
Thomas  Butler ;  a  Triomphe  de  Lisle,  William  I^^lghton,  Esq; ;  10.  Duchess  of  Tuaaaj,  Mr. 
John  Thackeray;  11.  Amiable  Brunette,  Mr.  James  Hardman:  12.  Vulcan,  C  ToU,  Es^ 
Flamed  Roses :  I.  (premier)  Lord  Hill,  Thomas  Boothman,Esq. :  2.  Unique,  William  Turner,  Esq. ; 
&  Vesta,  Roger  Holland,  Esq.;  4.  LaVandvke,  and  5.  Lord  Hill,  Mr.  Tbomas  BuUer;  ft  Alex, 
ander  du  Rol,  William  Leighton,  Esq. ;  7.  Triomphe  Royal,  John  Morris,  Esq. :  &  Cerise  k  belie 
forme,  Mr.  John  Thackeray;  a  Seedling,  and  10.  Roi  des  Cerises,  William  Le«ghton,  En. ;  IL 
Reine  des  Cerises,  Mr.  Joseph  Clegg ;  12.  Thalestris,  Mr.  James  Hardman.  Sclft,  &c. :  1.  Roi 
de  Mine  d'Or,  Mr.  T.  Partington  ;  i.  White  Flag.  William  TUmer,  Esq. ;  a  Biaard  Breeder,  Mr. 
James  Faulkner;  4.  Beauty  Breeder.  James  Walker,  Esq. ;  5.  Lady  Crewe,  Mr.  Wm.  Fletcher. 
Baskets  of  Flowers i  1.  F.  Bayley,  Esq.;  2.  William  Bow,  Esq.;  S.  T.  H.  Hadfield,  Eaq. ;  4w 
Richard  Potter,  F.sq.  Baskets  of  Ranto  :  1.  and  2.  William  Bow,  Esq.  —  Ml.  Plnea :  I.  HonU 
serrat,  Richard  Potter.  Esq. ;  2.  Providence,  P.  MaishuHl,  Esq. ;  3.  Enville,  Thomas  Mottram, 
Esq.  Grapes:  1.  Black  Hamburgh,  Richard  Potter,  Esq.;  2.  Black  Hamburgh,  Tbomas  MoU 
tram,  Esq. ;  a  Sweetwater,  Joseph  Lane,  En. ;  4.  Lombardy,  Richard  Potter.  Esq.  Peache«» 
Earl  of  Wilton.  Strawberries,  John  Hill.  Esq.  Apples  (growth  of  1839) :  1.  Chapd,  and  SL 
John,  Mr.  P.  Daine ;  3.  Russett,  John  Aicock,  Esq.  — .  Cwmary  yegeiai/es.  Cucumbers :  1. 
Longford,  and  2.  Incomparable,  C.  J.  &  Walker,  Esq. ;  3.  Richard  Potter,  Esq. ;  4.  J.  M  Marris, 
Esq.  Asparagus :  1.  Joseiih  Dennison,  Esq ;  2  James  Darbishire,  Esq.  Mushrooms :  t  Earl  of 
Wilton  ;  2.  WillUm  Gamett,Esq.  Peas :  1.  T.  J.  Traflbrd,  Esq. ;  2L  Francis  Bayley,  E^.  Bbu. 
baib :  1.  E  J.  Lloyd,  Esq. ;  2.  Thomas  Wright,  Era.  Lettuces :  1.  E  J.  Lloyd,  Em.  ;  2.  C  J.  S. 
Walker,  Esq.  Kidneybcans,  William  Gamett,  Eaq.  Turnips,  Charles  Wood,  Esq.  Cvrota, 
T.  J.  Traffbrd,  Esq.  Cabbages,  Fhmcis  Bayley,  Esq. 

Judged  Prixea.  Tlants.  Sove :  1.  C^rbera  fruUcbsa,  J.  H.  Hadfield,  Esq. ;  fiL  C&ctus  sptciosSs. 
sima,  William  Bow,  Esq. :  3.  Erythrtna  CrisU  gilli,  James  RamsboCtom,  Esq. ;  4.  Besllrw  crisdln, 
WUliam  Gamett,  Esq. ;  5.  IpomoeHi  Inslgnis,  Richard  Potter,  Esq. ;  ft  &^ea  ar&bica,  Jane* 
Brierley,  Esq.  Herbaceous:  1.  Ptebitia  paraddxa,  Charles  Wood,  Esq.:  Diph^Ila  cvmbsa, 
Mr.  Edward  Leeds:  a  CvpripMium  Calctelus,  Mr.  James  Faulkner;  4.  t'er&mka  saxitifis,  Mr. 
John'Hulme;  ft  Flola  lanceolkta,  Mr.  Edward  Leeds ;  6.  Gium  cocclneum,  Richard  Potter. 
Esq. ;  7.  Zuplnuspolyph^llus,  Earl  of  Wilton.  Green-house :  1.  Calceolkria  rugdsa.  James  Dar- 
bisnire.  Esq. ;  2.  flichr^sum  sesamoides,  a  Chorii^ma,  and  4.  Ardtsia  crenulkta,  Mrs.  Hobsoa  i 
ft  Ferbdna  pulch^lla,  William  Bow,  En. ;  6.  rtia  pavftnia,  Thonoas  Glover,  Esq. ;  7.  IVsbtpletbiyks 
fflaCica.  George  Scholes,  Esq.  Hardy  Shrubs :  1.  Aaklea  riltilans.  2.  K&lmM  angustifblia,  and  d. 
IJknnafa  borSilis,  Charles  Wood.  Esq. :  4^  Asl^tea  specibsa,  Mr.  James  Faulkner;  ft  Abododte. 
dron  catawboi^nse,  J.  H.  Wanklyn.  Esq.  Fruit :  1.  Montserrat  Pine,  George  Hole,  Eaq  ;  2. 
Purple  Palestine  Grapes,  Earl  of  Wilton ;  a  Apples  (growth  of  1829),  Mr.  P.  Daine;  4  Peavw 
(growth  of  1829),  John  Hill,  Esq. ;  ft  Grapes  (in  pot),  Richard  Potter,  Esq. ;  ft  Gooseberries 
Kichani  Smith,  Esq. ;  7.  Gooseberries,  FrancU  Bayley,  Esq.  Culinary  VegcCaUes :  L  Early 
Potatoes,  Joseph  Dennison.  Eso. :  2.  Celery,  Mr.  T.  Slater. 

June  24.  At  the  loira  Exhibition  for  tbe  year  1830,  prizes  were  awarded  as 
under 

PUmta.  Stove':  1.  Pergul^  odoratfssima.  Earl  of  Wilton;  2.  C&ctus  speciosissima,  Henry 
Pope,  Esq. ;  ft  Gloxinia  caul^sccns.  Rev.  J.  Oowes;  4.  SoUSndra  viridiflbra,  Wm.  Gamett,  Esi|.  ; 

5.  Ardlsia  colorkta,  Mrs.  Hobson ;  ft  Mdsa  coocinea,  James  Brierley,  Esq. :  7.  J&Cropha  pandu. 
rsefblia,  Wm.  Gamett,  Esq. ;  ft  C£rbera  fVutlcbsa,  J.  H.  Hadffeld,  En. ;  a  Gloxinia  hirs&ta,  BA. 
ward  Haworth,  Esq. ;  10.  Enrthrlna  Crista  galli,  and  II.  Ipomoe^a  inslgnis,  Richard  PoUer,  Esq.  ; 
12.  Blkkea  trinervia,  Mrs.  Hobnn.  Greenlhouse :  L  Plroel ^a  decusAta  rbsea,  and  2.  Glainolus 
cardinklis  bif^  Mrs.  Hobnn:  ft  Calceol&ria  arachnftldes.  Rev.  J.  aowesi  4.  Lechena61t«a  for. 
VDbsa,  Nalh.  PhiUiiM,  Esq.;  ft  Pimd^a  rbsea,  Wm.  Bow,  Esq. ;  ft  Lachnae\i  rricbldes.  Rev.  J. 
Clowes ;  7.  Ast^lma  cximlum,  Wm.  Bow,  Esq. ;  8.  Burch61lia  capfosis,  William  Gamett,  Bi«.  ; 
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K  2ephyr4nthe«  gr8ildifl?»n,  Edward  HaworCh.  Em.  ;  10.  fliehr^sam  wuinoldct.  Mm  Roljion  x 
ll-^preng&lia lncamUa,axKi  1% F6chsto microphtUa, Rev. J. Clowe&  Ericaa :  1. Jaaninlflbn. and 
8.  Tricolor,  Wm.  Bow,  Esq.  j  aVentricitttc&mea,  Rer.  J.  Clowe* ;  4u  Prs'gnansWin.  Bow,  Em.  x 
fi.  Odorikta,  Rev.  J.  Cloww }  6.  Calydiu  capititta,  7.  Tricolor  miijor,  8.  Ventriobu  mut£btUa,  and 
a  Viridiflbra,  Mri.Hobaoni  10.  Bethwelf  Cartle  Tentricbtfa,  and  11.  Sbanntai,  Wni.  Bow,  &q.  j 
Prv'gnanc  eoccinea.  Rev.  J.  Clowes.  Herbaceous :  1.  CypripMium  ipect&bile,  Mr.  Jaa.  Faulkner  j 
St.  i>elphiniuiii  n6va  var.,  Mr.  John  Hulroe;  S.  Lilium  pbUad^lphicum,  Mr.  James  Faulkner; 
«.  ^{gcron  alp'knum,  Mr.  John  Hulme;  5.  Cotyledon  UmbiHcus,  Oeo.Scholes,  Em.  ;  6.  Z.u|Anua 
(olyphtUujL  James  Ramsbottom,  Esq.;  7.  Phl6x  ov&ta,  and  a  Gtxmna  l£ktea,  Wul  Bow,  Esq. 
Hardv :  1.  Kilm/a  anRUstilblia,  (TWood,  Esq. ;  S.  K.  a.  niuia,  Mr. William  Fletcher;  3.  K.  au. 
gustifblia,  Mr.  John  HuJme ;  4u  K.  a.  r&bra,  George  Scboles.  Esq. ;  5>  Abodod^ndron  ni&ximum, 
C.  Wood,  Esq. ;  6L  Clematis  fl6rida,  George  Scholes,  Eso. ;  7.  AxiUea  gla6ca,  Mr.  Jas.  Faulkner; 
8.  Rhododendron  m4ximum  rOseum,  Wm.  Bow,  Esq.  Pelargoniums :  1.  H&roel,  Geo.  Scholes, 
JBsa  ;  SL  HammenlHe,  Wm.  Gamctt,  Esq. ;  &  More^um,  Richard  Potter,  Esq. ;  4.  Sup6rba, 
t>,  Lddy  Frecknell,  and  &  De  Vere,  James  Ramsbottom,  Esq. ;  7.  Davcydntcm,  William  Gamett, 
Esq. ;  8.  Lady  Essex,  Thos  Knight,  Esq. ;  9.  LatUobum,  Wm.  Gamett,  Esq. ;  la  Bakeridnvm, 
Oeorae  Hole,  Esq. ;  11.  Banksianvm,  omd  12.  Feronia,  Richard  Potter,  Esq.  Baskete  of  Plante : 
I.  and  fiL  Wm.  Bow,  Esq. ;  a  James  Ramsbottom.  Esq.  -•Ftowers.  Ranunculuses.  Selfs,  Dark : 
1.  Quixos,  Mr.  T.  Barber ;  2.  Naxara.  Mr.  Wm.  Lee ;  S.  Surpasse*Kempenfelt,  Mr.  T.  Barber ; 
4LVoctonnox,  and 5.  Rising  Sun,  Mr.Wm.  Lee :  6.  Emperor,  Wm.  Leighton,  Esq.  Light:  1.  Sul. 
phCirea,  Mr.Wm.  Lee ;  2.  Unknown,  Thos.  Knight,  Era. ;  S.  PureWhlte,  Mr.  T.  Marvin ;  4.  Her. 
pules,  and  5.  Unknown,  Mr.  Wm.  Lee ;  a  Unknown,  Mr.  James  Faulkner.  Yellow.edeed,  Spot- 
ted :  1.  Prince  GaliUin.  Mr.  Thos.  Barber;  2.  Orange  Brabangon,  Messrs. Wballcy ;  a  unknown, 
Mr.  Thos.  Barber ;  4^  Cox*s  Buff,  Mr.  Charles  Clegg ;  5.  Roslna,  Messrs.  Whalley ;  6.  Unknown, 
Mr.Wm.  Lee.   White-edged,  Sfwtted :  1.  Navanno,  and  2.  Doctor  Franklin,  Mr.  Wm.  Lee; 

3.  Princess  of  Wurtemberg,  Mr.  Thos.  Partington ;  4.  Unknown,  Thos.  Mottram,Esq. :  5.  Faus. 
linn,  Mr.  William  Brundrit ;  6.  Unknown,  Messrs.  Whalley.  Grey  or  Purple :  1.  Portu^  Messrs. 
Whalley;  2.  Unknown,  Mr.  James  Faulkner;  3.  Nigrittine.  Mr.Wm.  Lee;  4.  Unknown, Messrs. 
Whalley;  5.  Bishop  of  Lima,  Mr.Wm.  I^ec;  (x  Mr.  Thos.  Barber.  Ros^^lourcd:  1.  Unknown, 
and  2.  Scarlet  Turban,  Mr.  Wm.  Lodge:  3.  Magnifique,  Mr.Wm  Lee ;  4.  Full  CrimMn,  Mr.Wm. 
Brundrit ;  5.  and  &  Unknown,  Messrs.  Whalley.  Striped :  1  Ahodod^mlron,  Mr.  Thos.  Marvin j 
9w  Unknown,  Wm.  Leighton,  Esq. ;  3.  Mi'lange  des  Beautis.  Mr.  Thos.  Barber :  4.  Urissa,  Mr.  W. 
Lee ;  5.  Unknown,  Mr.  Thos.  Partington :  6.  Pictor,  Mr.  Wm.  Brundrit  Shaded :  1.  Unknown, 
Thos.  Mottram,  Esq. ;  2.  Unknown,  Mr.  James  Faulkner:  a  Unknown,  Thomas  Mottram,  Esq. ; 

4.  Unknown,  Mr.  Thoa  Pariington ;  5.  Salmon,  John  Gibbon,  Esq. ;  6.  Unknown.  Mr.  Jamee 
Faulkner.  Double  Anemones.  Best  pan  of  eight :  1.  and  2.  Mr.  James  Faulkner.  Finks.  Purple- 
laced :  1.  (premier]  BrillUnt,  Mr.  C.  Moore ;  2.  Duke  of  St  Aibans,  a  Mars,  and  4.  Dauphine, 
Mr.  James  Faulkner;  5.  Bow's  Lustre,  Mr.  C.  Moore:  &  Unknown,  John  Wakefield,  Esq.; 
7.  Beauty  of  the  West,  Mr.  James  Faulkner;  a  Prince  Regent,  Mr.  Thos.  Marvin ;  9.  Seedling, 
Mr.  Wm.  Fletcher.  Red-laced :  1.  (premier)  George  the  Fourth,  and  2.  Bow's  rbsea,  Mr.  T. 
Partington ;  a  Humphry  Cheetham,  Richard  Potter,  Esq. ;  4.  Bow's  Cato,  Wm.  Leighton,  Esq. ; 
^  Comet,  Mr.  James  Faulkner;  &  Seedling,  Wm.  Leighton,  Esq. ;  7.  Lady  Perth,  John  Dear- 
den,  Esq.;  a  Bow's  Claudius,  and  9.  Princess  Charlotte,  Mr.  C. Moore.  Black  and  White: 
1.  (premier)  Bow's  Cicero,  Mr.  Wm  Fletcher j  2.  Baker's  Seedling,  Wm.  Leighton,  Esq.  j  a  Bow's 
Lord  Bagot,  and  4^  Beauty  Flora,  M^.  Josh.  Ciegff ;  5.  M^re  brune,  Mr.Wm.  Lodge ;  6.  Scorpion. 
Wm.  Leighton,  Esq. ;  7.  Duchess  of  Rutland,  Mr.  T.  Partington  ;  a  Bow's  Queen  of  June,  and 
9l  Premier,  Mr.  Josh.  Gegg.  Roses.  Red  Moss :  1.  Damask,  Mr.  James  Smith ;  2.  Damask,  a 
Todd,  Esq. ;  a  Common.  CT  J.  S.  Walker,  Esq. :  4.  and  5.  Damask,  Mr.  Edward  Dean ;  &  Com- 
mon,  C.  Todd,  Eaq.  White  Moss :  1.  and  S.  Wm.  Bow,  Esq. :  a  Mr.  James  Smith.  Single  Moss : 
1.  and  2.  Mr.  Edward  Dean ;  a  Mr.  Henry  Bent.  Marbled  or  Striped :  I.  Unknown,  and  2.  Oracle, 
Mr.  James  Faulkner ;  a  Crimson,  Mr.  C.  Downie ;  4.  Unknown,  Mr.  James  Faulkner :  5.  Car- 
^ine.  Mr.  C.  Downie:  &  Tra&lgar,  Mr.  Wm.  Brundrit.  Double  Yellow :  1.  and  2.  Mr.  Jamea 
Faulxner.  Single  Yellow :  1.  and  2.  Mr.  James  Faulkner.  Red  or  Blush  :  1.  Isabella,  Mr.  James 
Faulkner ;  8.  New  Provenc6,  Mr.  Thos.  Marvin  ;  a  Favorite  Mignonne,  Mr.  C.  Downie ;  4^  Su. 
urcme  Beauty,  Lionel  Lloyd,  Esq. ;  5.  Ranunculus,  and  6.  Penelope,.  Mr.  James  Faulkner.  Dark : 
i.  Tuscany,  Mr.Wm.  Brundrit ;  2.  Gladiator,  Mr.  James  Faulkner ;  a  Vigorous,'  Mr.  C  Moore; 
4.  Beauty  Pompone,  and  5.  Unknown,  Mr.  James  Faulkner ;  &  Triomphe  des  Dames,  Mr.  G. 
Cunningham.   White :  1.  Unknown,  Francis  Dayley,  Esq. ;  &  White  Provence,  Charles  Wood, 

giq. ;  a  Ayrshire  Lass,  Mr.  James  Faulkner ;  4l  Unique,  Messrs.  Whalley ;  5.  Unknown.  Mr.  C. 
core ;  &  Unknown,  ThosL  R  Tidswell,  Esq.  Georginas.  Double :  1.  Young's  Triumph,  2.  Queen 
of  Wurtemberg,  and  3.  Blush  Lilac,  Mr.  G.  Cunningham ;  4.  ifnemoneflora,  Mr.  John  Jones ; 
^.  vfnemonefldra,  Messrs.  Whalley  :  6,  Black  Turban,  Mr  G.  Cunningham.  Single :  L  Purple- 
striped,  Richard  Potter,  Esq. ;  2.  Unknown,  George  Hole,  Esq. ;  a  Seedling,  Mr.  Geo.  Cunning, 
ham ;  4  Unknown,  James  Darbishire,  Esq. ;  5.  Compficta,  Rev.  J.  Clowes ;  &  Royal  Scarlet,  W:. 
Wm.  Lodg%  Baskets  of  Flowers :  1.  Richard  Potter,  Esq. ;  2.  Mr.  James  Faulkner :  a  T.  H. 
Hadfield.  Esq. :  4.  John  Pooley,  Esq.;  5.  John  Hill,  Esq.;  &  Wm.  Bow.  Esq. ;  7.  John  Hill, 
Esq. ;  a  Wm.  Bow,  Esq.  —  FntU.  Pines :  1.  Mr.  C.  Downes ;  2.  Richard  Potter,  Esq. ;  a  John 
Entwlsle,  Esq. ;  4.  Richard  Potter,  Esq.  Grapes :  1.  Thos.  Mottram,  Esq. ;  8.  Mr.  G.  Cunning- 
ham;  a  Richard  Potter,  Esq.;  4.  Thos.  Mottram,  Esq.:  5.  and  6.  Henry  Maryland,  Esq.  In 
Pots:  1.  and  2.  Richard  Potter,  Eiq.  Melons :  L  Earl  of  Wilton ;  2.  James  Ramsbottom,  Esq. ; 
a  Lionel  Lloyd,  Esq. ;  4^  Earl  of  WUton.  Peaches :  1.  R.  J.  J.  Norreys,  Esq. ;  2.  T.  J.  Traflbrd, 
Esq.  Nectarines :  1.  Eari  of  Wilton ;  2L  R.  J.  J.  Norreys,  Esq.  Strawberries :  L  John  Moore, 
Esq. ;  2.  C.  J.  S.  Walker,  Esq. :  a  Francis  Rayley,  Esq. ;  4.  Joseph  Lane,  Esq.  Gooseberries : 
1.  Mr.  P.  Daine:  8.  Mr.  Josh.  Grimshaw.  CurranU:  1.  Mr.  C.  Moore;  2.  Francis  Bayley,  Esq. 
Cherries :  1.  John  Moore,  Esq. ;  2.  Mr.  James  Hammett  —  Culinary  Fegetablfs.  Cucumbers : 
1.  C.  J.  &  Walker,  Esq. j  2.  ThosL  Mottram,  Esq. ;  a  J.  M.  Marres,  Eiq. ;  1  Wm.  Gamett,  Esq. 
Lettuces:  1.  T.  J.  Traflfbrd,  Esq.;  2.  Mr.  Thomas  Slater;  a  Jatiies  Ramsbottom,  Esq.  CaulU 
flowers :  1.  C.  J.  a  Walker,  Esq. ;  2.  Thos.  Mottram,  Esq.  Celery.  Lionel  Lloyd,  Esq.  Turnips, 
Carrots,  and  Cabbages,  Charles  Wood,  Esq.  Onions,  Lionel  Lloyd,  Esq. 

Judget*  PHaes.  Plants.  Stove :  1.  Acr^stichum  alcic^rne,  James  Brierlcy,  Esq. ;  2.  (Mnirai 
omktum,  Mr.  C.  Downie :  a  Besl^rfo  cristfiila,  and  4.  Cftctus  specitMa,  William  Garnett,  Esq.  ; 
£.  i/edfchium  angustif blium,  J.  Darbishire,  Esq. ;  6.  Curcuma  Amildar  Charles  Wood,  Esq. 
Grcen.nouse :  1.  Agaptfnthus  umbellfiitus,  John  Pooley,  Esq. ;  2.  Calceolkria  rugbsa,  Jas.  DarbU 
shire,  Esq. ;  a  flichrfsum  proliferum,  Geo.  Scholes,  Ibq. ;  4.  M«trosidfcros  lanceol&ta,  5.  F6chato 
c<Snica,  and  6.  F.  gr&ciiis,  William  Gamett.  Esq.  Hertiaccous :  1.  Seni«io  Jai>6nicus,  Wm.  Bow, 
Esq.  i  2.  J>clphiuium  dktum,  Charles  Wood,  Esq. ;  3.  Di4ntbus  inclsus,  Mr.  John  Hulma  Hardy, 
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Provincial  HoHicuUural  Societies :  — 


£Acm  T^tndit  4Hm,  Mr.  James  Smith.  Ericas:  1.  Odoriita,  Wm.  Bo«r,  Eso.;  2.  a«yau^  lb* 

Hpbson}  a  Smgidna,  Richard  Potter,  Esq.  Pfelarironiums :  1.  Dect»ra.  Richwd  PWtw,  IC*q.j 
£.  Queen  of  Wurtemberg,  George  Scholes,  Esq. :  5.  Moreamim,  Thoa.  Knight,  Esq^; 
IVUilam  Oamett,  Esq.— Flowers  Roses:  T.  White  Moss,  Wm.  Bow,  Esq.; 
Scholes,  Esq. ;  1  China.  Mr.  T.  Marvin  i>  China,  Francis  Ba>l«r,  Esq.  —  Fruit  Pine :  1.  RuAard 
Potter,  Esq. :  i.  James  Ramsbottom,  Esq.  Gnaes,  James  Daibkhire,  Esq.  yurranta^  & 
aidswellTaq.  Orange  tree m  fhiit,  Georiie  HoteTEsq. --Culinary  Vegetabies.  Cucumbeia,  J- 
Daibishire,  Etq.   Beans,  Jolin  Hill,  Esq.  Mushrooms,  Earl  of  Wilton. 

Aug.  9.  At  the  JPourth  Exhibition  for  the  year  1830,  priics  were  awarded  aa 
ilDder :  —  — 

Plants.  Stove :  1.  Cbmbrfetum_purphream,  Earl  of  Wilton ;  S.  Oloriiisa  sup^iha,  WlHlam  Gar- 
nett,  Esq. ;  a  Aniilia  colorkta.  Rev.  J.  Clowes ;  4.  J4tropha  nandunefWla,  Wm.  G"P«*»_ff?i» 
B.  Sansevidra  aeylAnica,  Rev.  J.  Clowes ;  &  Gelssoratria  longidbra,  Wm.  Bow,  Esq. ;  7.  G*™*™* 
radlcans,  George  Hole,  Em.  j  8.  Ixbra  crockU,  Rev.  J.  Clowes;  9.  PancrliUum  frlifrans,Ricfc«i* 
Potter,  Esq.  j  W.  Gloxinia  hirsWa,  Charles  Wood,  Esq. ;  IL  ArdisUsolankcea,  William  Garaea, 
Esq. :  12.  C6rbera  dich6toma,  Mrs.  Hobson,  Grcen^house :  1.  Cr&ssula  coccinea,  H.  Pope,  Eag^  i 
fi.  Salpigl^ssis  plcta,  Wm.  Bow,  Esq.;  S.  Swainsbnia  galegifblia.  Rev.  J.  Clowes:  4,  Amafftta 
Beiladwuta^  Richard  Potter,  Esq.  \  5.  Escallbnaa  rbbra,  Wm.  Bow,  Esq. ;  &  Dryindro  nerrtM, 
Mrs.  Hobson ;  7»  Afi^rtus  tomenthsa,  Wm.  Garnett,  Esq. ;  8.  Ast6lma  exlmium,  and  a 
baAltia  formhaa.  Rev.  J.  Clowes ;  la  Alstnem^ria  POegt^na.  WiUiam  Bow,  Esq. ;  11.  Mauriudy* 
BarclayaiiA,  Wm.  Gainett,  Esq.  j  12.  Terbdna  Mdiiutres,  Mrs.  Hobson.  Hardy  :  h  Ligtttxvam 
liicidum.  Tfaomas  Hadfleld,  Esq.  i  2L  Clematis  durida,  Geo.  Scholes,  Esq. ;  S.  CUtus  (unknown). 
Earl  of  Wilton ;  4.  JSr^ca  vkgans,  and  5.  £Aca  multiflbra,  Mr.  William  Fletcher ;  6.  GaukfateM 
»oc6mbeos,  George  Scholes,  Esq. ;  7.  CIstus  AalimlfWius,  Earl  of  Wilton ;  a  Coliitea  Poo6ck«, 
Mr.  James  Faulkner.  Herbaceous :  1.  Yileca  fllamentbsa,  Mr.  James  Faulkner;  2.  Llliun  ssiptf- 
bum  var,  Mr.  Edwaid  Leeds ;  3.  Di&nthus  Utif  Mius,  Earl  of  Wilton  ;  4:  Rudb^kia  htita,  Mr- 
John  Hulroe:  5.  Potentilla  nepal^nsts,  Mr.  Wm.  Fletcher;  &  Dnicoc^phalum  arauntese,  Mr. 
Edward  Leeds :  7.  Luplnus  polyph^llus,  I.  H.  Wanklyn,  Esq. ;  8.  Liitrit  spic^ta,  Mr.  Jas.  Flat- 
ford.  Ericas:  1.  Rel6rU,2.  Gemmffera.3;  Jasminlflbrarub<:8ccns,4  IrtirafM, and 5.  Jsaminiflhn. 
Wm.  Bow,  Esq. :  6.  Bandbnidna,  Mrs.  Hobson ;  7.  Saviloana^  a  AmpuIlAoea,  9.  Shannon«««,iuid 
10.  AitonidMa,  Wm.  Bow,  Esq. ;  11.  Viridiflbra,  Rev.  J.  Clowes;  12.  Princeps,  WiUiam  Bow,  Esq. 
Pelargoniums.  Dark  Grounds :  1.  Hammenlto,  James  Darbishire,  Esq. ;  Sl  MorediWM,  Ricta. 
Potter,  Esq. ;  3.  General  Riego,  James  Darbishire,  Esq. ;  4.  HAme<,  Wm.  Oamett,  Esa. :  5.  Fe. 
ronia,  &  Decbra,  and  7.  Dcflanco,  Richard  Potter,  Esq. :  8.  Ign^scens  m^nor,  George  Hole,  Esq. 
Light  Grounds:  1.  Lairccol^U,  W.  Gamctt,  Esq.:  SL  Maci&nthon,  Mr.Wm.  Bow;  3  Yodngtr, 
George  Scholes,  Esq.  Baskets  of  PlanU :  1,  £,  and  3.  William  Bow,  Esq. ;  4.  Eari  of  WUton.  — 
fiowers.  Carnations.  Bisards,  Scarlet :  1.  (premier)  Wild's  PerfccUon,  Roger  Holland,  Esq.  i 
Rising  Sun,  John  Wakefield,  Esq. :  S.  Loid  KeUon,  Mr.  Samuel  Ogdcn;  4^  Seedling,  Thmnas 
Boothman,  1^.  i  5.  Fbxhunter,  Mr.Wm.  Bethill :  6.  Seedling,  Thomas  Boothman.  Esq. ;  7.  Seed- 
ling,  Mr.  Samuel  Ogden  ;  a  Superior,  John  Wakefield,  Era. :  9.  Lord  Bagot,  Wm.  Leigbtoo, 
Esq. ;  la  William  the  Fourth,  Mr.  Col.  Lee;  II.  Seedling,  Mr.  Samuel  Osden ;  1£  ScedUng,  Mc 
"Wm.  BethilL  Pink:  1.  (premier)  Paul  Pry,  John  Wakefidd,  Esq. ;  2L  Rainbow,  L  M  Taylor^ 
£sq. ;  a  PKUl  Pry,  R.  F.  Buckley,  Esq. :  4.  King  AlfVed,  Mr.  Samuel  Hall :  &  Jolly  T^,  Mr. 
Robert  Bradshaw ;  6.  Seedling,  Thomas  Boothman,  Esq. ;  7.  Seedling,  Mr.  John  Taylor  la  Wa. 
terhouse's  Plato.  Mr.  Robert  Bradshaw ;  9.  Duke  of  Kent,  MV.  John  BrownbUl ;  10.  Rantiiw 
Widow,  Roger  Holbind,  Esq. ;  11.  Prince  Leopold,  Mr.  James  Booth  ;  19L  Ne  Plus  Ultra,  Mr.  J. 
Faulkner.  Flakes,  Scarlet :  L  (premier)  Seedling,  Wm.  I^eighton,  Esq. ;  &  Bfoufltaineer,  John 
Wakefield,  Esq. ;  a  Madam  Mara,  Thomas  Hadfleld,  Esq. :  4.  SeedHng,  Mr.  Jolm  Dcardea , 
5.  Rob  Roy,  R.  F.  Buckley,  Esq. ;  6.  Bdmont,  Mr.  Samuel  Ogden  ;  7.  Potters  Champion,  Ricbd. 
Potter,  Esq.:  a  Frances  Anne,  William  Leighton,  Esq. ;  Sl  Salamander,  Mr.  1.  B.  Whitakcr^ 
10.  Duke  of  Ruthmd,  Mr.  John  Etches;  11.  Seedling,  Mr.  John  BiownbiUi  18L  Rising  Sun,  Hkm. 
S^QiOtbraan,  Esq.  Purple :  1.  (premier)  British  FUg,  Mr.  Samuel  Hall :  SL  Princess  Charlotte,  R. 
Holland,  Efq. :  3.  Bellerophon,  Mr.  Manuel  Hall ;  4.  Seedling,  Wm.  Leighton,  Emi-s  21  Batels 
Wellington,  Mr.  James  Booth;  &  Henry  Hunt,  Richard  Potter,  Esq. ;  7.  Marianne,  Mr.  Robert 
Bradshaw :  a  Wciiod*s  Commander,  Wm.  Leighton,  Esq. ;  9.  AlfVed  the  Great,  John  Wakefidd. 
Esq. ;  10.  MiUor  Cartwright,  Mr  James  Booth  ;  11.  Minerva,  William  Leighton,  Esq.  •  12.  Lord 
Mansfield,  Mr.  Robert  Bradshaw.  Rose :  I.  (premier)  Duchess  of  Devonshire,  Mr.  John  KaoU; 
SL  Lady  Hood,  R.  F.  Buckley,  Esq. ;  a  Sir  Geowe  Crewe,  Mr  Samuel  Hall ;  4.  Lady  8UnU-y,  R. 
F.  Buckley,  Eiq. ;  5.  Eari  Moira,  William  Lclgliton,  Esq. ;  &  Miss  Sitwell,  Mr.  James  Booth  } 
7.  Smiling  Beauty,  Roger  Holland,  Esq. ;  a  Lancashire  Lass,  Mr.  John  Etches :  a  Yatn^i  &u 
preme,  and  10.  Vesta,  Wm.  Leighton,  Esq. ;  11.  Faulkner's  Eliia,  John  Wakefield,  Esq. ;  ISL 
chess  of  Rutland,  Mr.  John  Dearden.  Picotees,  Purple- striped  :  1.  (premier)  Ijoxd  Nelson,  Mr. 
Thomas  Travis;  2.  Fair  Helen,  Mr.  John  Knott;  a  6gden*s  Marianne,  Thomas  Hadfleld,  Em^i 
4  William  the  Fourth,  and  5.  Queen  Adelaide,  Ridiard  Potter,  Esq. ;  6.  Royal  Parple,  Mr» 
Henry  Thomas;  7.  Seedling,  Mr.  James  Faulkner.  Ked-sUipcd:  1.  (premier)  Ringleader,  Mr. 
Thomaa Travis:  2.  Bright  Star,  Mr.  Colonel  Lee;  a  Salamander,  Mr.  Henry  Thomas;  4.  LMir 
Nelson.  Mr.  John  Knott:  5.  Milkmaid,  Mr.  James  Booth  ;■&  William  the  Fourth,  Mr.  Colond 
I/ee;  7.  Lady  lYaflbrd,  Mr.  John  Brownbill.    Purple-feathered:  1.  (premier)  Seedling,'"^  


Boothman,  Esq. ;  2.  aeopatra,  Mr.  James  Booth ;  a  Huflon's  Hector,  WiUiam  Leighton,  fiM|. ; 

4.  Hufton's  Emma,  Mr.  John  Etches;  &  Wclllngt(Ai,  Mr.  Colonel  Lee;  a  AnnabcTu,  Mr.  JasL 
Faulkner;  7.  Duchess  of  .Rutland,  Mr.  John  Etcher  Red.feathercd :  1.  (premier)  Sir  Robert 
Peel,  Mr.  James  Faulkner;  2L  Little  John.  Mr.  Kobt  Bradshaw ;  a  HalPs  Magnificent,  4w  WiH 
Stukely.  and  5.  Seedling,  Wm.  Leiehton,  Esq. :  6.  Pykes'  Defiance,  Mr.  Wm.  Fletcher;  7.  Seed- 
ling,  John  Wakefield,  Esq.  Geor^nas,  Double :  Amateur  subscription  cup  for  the  best  nan, 
Francis  Baylev,  Esq.  Blade  or  Puce :  1.  (premier)  Donna  Maria,  Mr.  John  Jones ;  2.  Black 
TurttAn,  Mr.Wm.  Lodge;  a  Young's  Triumph,  and  4.  Fimbrt&la,  Messrs.  Cunningham  and  Son  j 

5.  ColviUe*s  Perf(Scta,  Francis  Baytcy,  Esq.;  &  Seedling,  Richard  Potter,  Esq. :  7.  Alexandrine 
Victoria,  Messrs.  Cunningham  and  Son.  Purple  or  Velvet :  1.  (premier)  Wells's  Victory,  Mr. 
William  Brundrlt ;  2.  Triumphant,  Messrs.  Cunningham  and  Son  ;  3.  A lexandrina  Victoria,  Rer. 
M.  Gilpin ;  4.  Unknown,  Mr.  Thomas  Marvin ;  5.  Isabella,  Henry  Pope,  Esq. :  &  Princcis  Vic 
toria,  Mr.  John  Jones ;  7.  JUho,  Mr.  Thomas  Marvin.  Scarlet  or  Crimson :  1.  ^iremier)  Esimia, 
Mr.  John  Jones :  2.  Morning  Star,  Earl  of  Wilton :  a  Scarlet  TUitian,  Mr.  "Wm.  Lodge ;  4.  Sol, 
Messrs.  Cuntiingham  aAd  Son;  5.  FAlgida  n&na,  Mr.  John  Jones  ;  6.  Eclipse,  Josh.  Lane,  Eaq.  ; 
7.  Isabella,  Messrs.  Cunningham  and  Son.  Orange,  Scarlet,  or  Bufl^:  1.  (premier)  Fleurd'Ecoase,  F. 
Bayley,  Esq. ;  fiL  Grisette,  Messrs.  Cunningham  and  Son  ;  a  Dwarf  Yellow,  Mr.  Thoa.  Marvin  ; 
4.  CaraelUit^,  GeOxge  Hole,  Esq. ;  &  BolT,  Charles  Wood,  Esq  s  &  New  Ydtow,  Mr. 


Lancashire., 
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Dowaie }  7.  Seedling,  Mr.  Jamet  Faulkner.  Lilac,  Rofe,  or  Blush :  1.  (premier)  Goliath.  Earl  of 
Wilton  }  8.  Theodore,  Mr.  Wm.  Lodge;  &  Biuth  Lilac,  Mr.  WitlUm  Chadwicic ;  ]&celKnt« 
and  5.  Lady  Liicon,  Mesfra.  Cunningham  and  Son  ;  6.  Lilac,  Wm.  Bow,  Eiq. j  7.  Quilled  Lilac, 
Mr.  Wm.  Lodge,  ^nemoncflbra:  I.  (premier)  Unlcnown,  Richard  Potter,  Etq. :  2.  Feathered 
Crimaon,  Mr.  John  Jones:  3L  Neat  Purple,  Messrs.  Cunningham  and  Son  j  i.  unluiown,  and 
5.  Painted  Lady,  Rev.  M  Oilpin  ;  6.  Painted  Lady,  Mr.  John  Jones;  7.  Unlcnown,  Rev.  M  Gil. 

gn.  Single:  I.  (premier)  Seedling, Wm.  Gamett,  Esq. ;  2.  MiddlPtbnia,  Mr.  J.  Hulme;  a  White* 
Ichard  Potter,  Bm].  ;  4l  and  &  Seedling,  Francis  Bayley,  Esq.;  &  Seedling,  Mr.  James  Platford : 
7.  Unknown,  Henry  Pope,  Esq  ;  a  Seedling,  C.  J.  S.  Walker,  Esq.  ;  9.  SeedUng,  Rev.  J.  Clowes ; 
la  Seedling,  G.  Hole,  Esq. ;  11.  Seedling,  James  Brierley,  Esq. ;  IS.  Heine  des  F^urpres,  Mr.  Jas. 
Faulkner.  Baskets  of  Flowers  t  1.  Earl  of  Wilton  t  2.  Richard  Potter.  Esq.  iS.  and  4.  WilUam 
Bow,  Esq.  ^1^.  Pine  I  1.  White  Providence,  William  Gamett.  Esq.;  2.  Enville,  Thomas 
Mottram,  Esq. ;  &  Monteerrat,  Edward  Lloyd,  Era. ;  i.  Blood,  John  Kitwisle,  Esq.  Grapes: 
L  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  Charles  Wood,  Esq. ;  8.  Lombardy,  Richard  PoUei;  Esq.  tS.  Griszly 
Fronttgnac,  George  Hole,  Esq. ;  4.  Frontignac,  Earl  of  Wilion,  In  imts :  1.  winly  Frontignac, 
Richard  Potter,  Esq. ;  S.  Gristly  Frontignac,  Edward  Lloyd,  Esq.  Melons  :  L  Gregson's,  Josh. 
Idne,  Esq  ;  8.  Gregson's,  Charles  WooB,  Esq. :  3.  James  Darbishire,  Esq.  Peaches :  1.  R.  J.  J. 
Morreys,  Esq. :  2.  Edward  Lloyd,  Esq.  Nectorlnes  :  1.  Brugnon,  Earl  of  Wilton  :  SL  EIruge,  Mrs. 
Hobsoh.  Apricots  :  L  Mr.  C.  Downiie ;  S.  Orange,  Rev.  J.  Clowes.  Plums :  1.  Green  Gage,  Mr. 
C  Downie;  SL  PrteoCe  de  Tours,  C.  J.  &  Walker,  Erq.  Pears :  1  Citron  des  Cannes,  Mr.  John 
Moore ;  8.  Jargonelle,  Mr.  C  Downie  Apples :  1  Early  Margaret,  and  8.  Summer  Hppin.Wm. 
Leigfaton,  Esq.  Goowberrics,  Red :  Roaring  Lion  (heaviest),  84 dwts.  141  grs.,  Mrs.  Smith.  Plates: 
1.  Roaring  Lion,  Mr.  Thomas  Slater ;  8L  Seedling,  Mrs.  Smith  ;  S.  Seedling,  Mr.  Thomas  Sinter  V 
4.  Lancashire  Lad,  Mr.  P.  Daioe.  Green :  Ariglcr  (heaviest),  20  dwts.  7|  grs.,  R  F.  Buckley.  Esq. 
Plates :  1.  Favorite,  Mr.  Thomas  Slater  x  8.  Angler,  Mr.  Joseph  Fumiful ;  3.  Ocean,  Mr.  P. 
Daine:  4.  Toper,  R<  F.  Buckley,  Esq.  Yellow :  Gunner  (heaviest),  S4dwt8.  104  grs.,  Jas.  Darbl. 
shire,  Esq.  Plates :  1.  Gunner,  Mr.  Joseph  Fumiftii :  8.  Viper,  Mr.  Thomas  Slater ;  3.  Bunker*! 
Hill,  and  4.  Unknown,  Mr.  Henry  Bent  White:  White  Eagle  (heaviest),  83 dwts.  8 grs..  Mrs. 
Smith.  Plates :  1.  VVbite  Eagle,  and  2.  Nonpareil,  Mrs.  Smith :  3.  Lady  Delamcre,  Mr.  P. 
Daine ;  4  Bonny  Lass,  Mr.  Joseph  Fumiftil.  Currants,  Black,  Earl  of  Wilton  ;  White,  Thomaa 
Knight,  Esq.;  Red,  Mr.  Thomas  Marvin.  Raspberries,  Red  and  White,  Earl  of  Wilton.^ 
Culinarp  VfgetabUs,  Celery :  1.  Red,  James  Darbishire,  Esq. ;  8L  Red,  and  SL  White,  Lionel 
Lloyd,  Esq  ;  1  Red,  Thomas  MotUam,  Esq.   Onions  i  1.  L  Lloyd,  Esq. ;  8.  Mr.  T.  Barber. 

Extra-Prive*.  PUnts.  Stove :  Besliria  cristkta,  William  Gamett,  Esq. ;  Strelfts/a  ovkta.  Earl 
of  Wilton  :  Erythrlna  CMsU  gilli,  George  Hole,  Esq.  Green.house :  Stitice  sinukta,  Geo.  Hole^ 
Esq. ;  A'linum  spl^ndens,  Richard  Potter,  Esq. :  Trachfclium  caerdleum,  Mrs.  Hobson.  Herba- 
ceous :  Yucca  gioribsa,  Mr.  James  Faulkner ;  Camp&nula  pyramidMis,  James  Darbishire,  E^. ; 
Potentdla  RuMelUVma,  Mrs.  Hobson  ;  PhXdx  intermMia,  Mr.  John  Hulme.  Ericas  1 1.  Tricolor, 
and  2.  Jasminiflbra  minor,  Wm.  Bow,  Esq. ;  aThunb«i^la.  J.  Bradshaw,  Esq.— Flowers.  Picotees : 
Pot  of  Cleopatra,  with  30  blooms,  Mr.  James  Booth.  Strioed :  1.  (premier)  Queen  Adelaide, 
Francis  Bayley,  Esq.  s  8.  Hannibal,  llios.  Knight,  Esq. :  &  Mutabilis.  Rev.  M.  Gilpin.  Best  Semi, 
doulile :  1.  Seedling,  Francis  Baylcv,  Esq. :  8.  Purple,  Messrs.  Cunningham  and  Son ;  3.  Lilac,  C. 
J.  8.Walkert  £sq.-^Fruit  Providience  Pine,  Thomas  Mottram,  Esq.;  Pine,  John  Entwistle. 
Esq.  Grapes :  Lombardy,  Richard  Potter,  Esq. :  Black  Hamburgh,  William  Tetlow,  Esq., 
and  Messrs.  Cunningham  and  Son ;  Red,  Charles  Wood,  Esq. ;  Purple  Constantla,  Earl  of 
Wilton.  Peaches,  R.  J.  J.  Morreys,  Esq.  NcolarineSi  Edward  Uoyd,  Esq.  Plums,  Rich.  Smith, 
Esq.  Apples,  growth  of  1829.  G.  L.  Ridehalgh,  Esq.,  and  Mr.  P.  Daine.  Cherries,  Morelio,John 
Hill,  Esq.  Mulbmrriel,  Mr.  C.  Downie.  Strawberries,  Alphie,  John  Hill,  Fjq.  Shaddocks.  W. 
A.  West,  Esq.  —  Culinary  Vegetables.  Onions,  Wellington,  Wm.  Gamett,  Esq.  Peas,  C  Wood, 
Esq. ;  Mulatto,  T.  Hadfiekl,  Esa  Artichokes,  G.  Scholcs,  Esq.  Lettuce,  Malta,  Lionel  Lloyd, 
Esq. ;  Magnum  Bonum,  James  Booth,  Esq. 

The  Manchetter  Botanic  Garden^  which  has  been  for  two  or  three  years  in  pro- 
gress, was  opened  on  the  87th  of  October,  and  upwards  of  500  persons  walked  round  it,  and 
appeared  highly  satisfied.  The  garden  is  far  ttma  being  completed,  but  enough  is  done  to  show 
what  it  will  be  The  green-house  and  hot-house,  constructed  by  Messrs.  John  Jones  and  Co.  of 
Birmingham,  gave  great  satisfaction,  as  did  the  two  entrance  lodges  [though  we  have  heard  them 
spoken  of  as  rather  In  t>ad  taste].  The  Council,  having  determined  to  celebrate  the  opening  of  the 
garden  by  an  exhibition  of  fruits  and  vegeUbles,  oflfered  three  prises,  consisting  of  the  large  silver 
medal  ot  the  London  Horticultural  Society,  placed  at  their  disposal  for  tliat  purpose,  and  two  siU 
ver  cups  given  by  the  Council.  Owing  to  the  late  period  of  tne  year,  the  candidates  for  these 
prises  were  not  numerous  ;  but  some  very  beautlAif  dishes  of  fhilt  were  exhibited.  The  prizes 
were  gained  by  the  following  gentlemen : — The  first  prise  (the  silver  medal),  by  Chas.  Walker, 
Esq.,  who  exhibited  twelve  dbhes  of  pears,  four  of  applts,  one  of  melons,  one  of  plums,  and  three 
of  vegetables.  The  sechnd  prise,  by  R.  W.  Barton,  uq.,  who  exhibited  four  dishes  of  grapes,  one 
of  peaches,  seven  of  pean,  four  of  apples,  and  six  of  vegetables.  The  third  prize,  by  Richard 
Potter,  Esq.,  of  Smedley,  who  exhibited  one  pine  (a  most  splendid  flruit),  two  dishes  of  grapes, 
and  four  or  vegeUbles.  'i  here  was  also  some  excellent  fruit  exhibited  by  a  J.  Traflbrd,  Esq., 
and  John  Moore,  Esq.  The  apples  sent  by  the  former  gentleman  were  particularly  fine.  (CIcwfi- 
tnf  Times,  Nov.  1.  1830) 

BoUon  Floral  and  HorticuUural  Society, — Aug'  18.  The  show  of  carnations^ 
■love,  green.house,  and  herbaceous  plants,  ftuits,  ftc^  exceeded  all  previous  exhibitions.  Mr. 
James  Mosley,  gardener  to  11.  Holland,  Esq.,  and  Mr.  Wm.  Whittle,  gardenci^  to  William  Hulton, 
Esq.,  exhibited  some  excellent  specimens,  which  attracted  much  notice.  Six  silver  cups  have  been 
woo  this  year  by  R.  Holland,  Esq..  and  three  by  E.  Silvester,  Esq.,  firom  Chorley.  T%e  following 
is  a  list  of  the  principal  prises,  with  their  winners :  — 

Plants.  Stove:  Gloriosa  vir^scens  (the  silver  cup),'R  Silvester,  Esq.,  fVom  Chorley ;  DtUkra 
a^bbrea,  James  Cross,  Esq.  Green-house :  Calceolaria  corymbbsa  (silver cup),  R.  Holland,  Em.  : 
Vtfhkaa  Melindres^  Wm.  Hulton,  Esq. ;  Srlca,  E.  Silvester,  Esq. :  Geranium^  R.  Holland,  E^q. 
Herbaceous,  Mr.  James  Faulkner.  Hardy,  Roger  Holland,  Esq.  £xtra.priie,  Arabian  Coflte  in 
bearing.  J.  Ridgway,  Esq.  Orange  tree  in  flruit,  James  Cross,  Esq.  nnca  Alba,  Roger  Holland, 
lS$a.   Basket  of  Plants,     AshWorth,  Esa.  —  Piower*.  Camationi,  Pan  of  (silVer  cup),  consisting 


six  others ;  Fink,  Wm.  Leighton.  Esq.,  and  six  others.  Flake,  Scarlet,  Roger  Holland,  Esq.,  and 
six  others ;  Pink,  John  Wakefield,  Elq;,  from  Manchester,  and  six  otneiv  j  Purple,  Mr.  J.  Hard» 
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man.  PIcotees :  Riiple  Striped,  Mr.  Jama  Fatdkner,  flrom  Smedley,  near  llanchaCer,  and  two 
others ;  Feathered,  Mr.  James  Hardman  and  two  oihert.  Red,  Feathered,  Mr.  Jamec  FanlLiMr 
and  two  others ;  Striped,  Mr.  Thomas  Partknoton  and  two  other*.  Georginas,  Double Dart^  and 
Double  Purple,  Mr.  John  Jones,  flrom  Manchester,  and  two  others ;  Double  Scariet,  Mr.  raer 
Ormrod  and  two  others ;  DouUe  Yellow,  Blr.  James  Southern  and  two  otbem  Sngle,  Mr. 
Henry  Glover  and  three  others.  ^Frw/.  Pine,  J.  Kidgway,  Esq.  Necurines,  William  Hullon. 
Esq.  Grapes,  E,  Ashworth,  Esq.  Peaches,  J.  Kidgway,  Em.  Mekm,  James  Cross,  Esq.  Fli«» 
W.  Hulton,  Esq.  Apples,  W.  Leighton,  Esq.,  ftom  Preston.  Cherries,  W.  Hultoo,  Esq,  Kma^ 
berries,  Mr.  Joseph  Ainsworth.  Currants,  Red  and  White,  Beniamin  Rawsoo,  Esq.  Gooaeber. 
ries.  Red,  Yellow,  and  White,  Mr.  John  Bradshaw.  Green,  Mr.  W.  Eckenley.  Ftesars,  Pefter 
Rothwell,  Eka  Fruited  Vine,  in  pot :  1.  James  Cross,  Esq. :  2.  Wm.  Hulton,  Esq,— CWnsvy 
rejfetabUs.  Turnips  (one  of  which  weighed  I6k  lbs.),  W.  Hultoo,  Eiq.  Celery,  Mr.  C  Craggir. 
Carrots,  Mr.  George  Cottingham.  Cucumbers,  W.  Hultoo,  Esq.  Lettuce,  Mr.  Gca  Cottmgtkam. 
Onions,  R.  HolUifi,  Esq.  SaToy  CaUttge,  Mr.  G.  CoUiogham.  {Manduttfr  Qmrier,  Aug.  21.) 

CUMBERLAND. 

,  Whitehaven  HorticuUnral  Society, —  jiug.  27.  Amongst  the  flowers  lent  tar 
the  occasion  was  a  Camp&nula  pyramid^lis  belonging  to  Mr.  Clementson,  7  ft.  high,  and  bearinf 
upwards  of  dOO  flowers.  A  roistJetoe,  attached  to  the  branch  of  an  apple  tree,  attracted  tmach 
attention.  It  was  produced  by  Robert  EUiott,  gardener  to  Milham  Hartley,  Esq.  Prises  weie 
awarded  as  under :  — 

Fiowers.  Camationsi  Biiard,  Scarlet :  1.  Lee*s  Lord  Nelson,  and  S.  DBrey*s  Royal  Soveniga* 
Mr.  James  Clarke.  Castle.  Purple:  1.  Gregory's  King  AIM,  and  2.  Laoey'k  Marquess  Wdlea- 
ley,  Mr.  James  Clarke ;  S.  Lord  FalkUnd,  Mr.  Alexander  OiiTer,  GiUfoot.   Flakes,  Scarlet : 

1.  Sawyer's  Duke  of  York,  S.  Clcgg's  George  the  Fourth,  and  a  HilUtop  Seedling,  Mr.  J.  CUike. 
Purple:  1.  Wood's  Commander,  Mr.  Sawyers:  2.  Oddv's  Henry  Hunt,  Mr.  J.  Claxie;  &  Duke 
of  York,  J.  Gaitskell,  Hall  Santon.  Rose:  L  Metcairs  Miss  Lander,  Mr.  James  Clarke;  &  BeU 
▼Idera,  and  a  OliTia,  Mr.  Alexander  Oliver.  Seedlings :  I.  Mr.  Gird,  sen.,  Hilton  Row ;  2.  and 
S.  Mr.  Robert  Elliot,  Rose  HilL  Best  Pan,  one  of  each  class,  Mr.  Jas.  Clarke,  Castle.  Pkocees. 
Purple :  1.  Cleopatra,  8L  Mason's  Silk  Boy,  and  a  Hutton's  Miss  Manden.  Red  :  L  Lee's  Bobia 
Hood,  and  2.  Will  Stukdy,  Mr.  James  Clarke.  Georginas.  Double,  three  best :  1  Ja&  Clarke  ; 
8.  John  Gaitskell ;  3.  Alexander  Oliver.  Bouquet  of  Flowers :  1.  James  Clarke  ;  2.  James  Gra. 
ham,  IngwelL  Bouquet  of  rare  Annuals :  James  Graham.  —  PntU,  Nectarines,  James  Clarke. 
Gooseberries,  Red  :  1.  Alexander  Oliver ;  2.  John  Pennyfeather,  Castle ;  a  Mr.  Fisher,  Harrins- 
ton.  Yellow,  Green,  and  White,  Mr.  Alexander  Oliver.   Dish  of  twenty-five :  L  Alex.  01i«eT.i 

2.  John  Pennyfeather.  Currants,  White :  1.  John  Pennyfeather;  2L  RobL  Elliot.  Red:  1.  John 
Pennyfeather ;  t.  Robert  Elliott  Black,  Robert  Elliott  Grapes^BUck :  1.  Alexander  Oliver  ; 
S.  Robert  EUiott  White:  1.  Jas.  Clarke ;  2.  Alexander  Oliver.  Of  any  other  kind,  Alexander 
Oliver.  Peaches,  Robert  Elliott  Plums,  John  Pennyfeather.  Pears :  1.  Robert  ElUott ;  8L  John 
Pennyfeather.   Apples :  1.  J.  PenuYfeather ;  2.  John  Gaitskell. 

Extra-Prixes.  Cucumbers,  and  Apples  the  growth  of  1829,  in  a  high  state  of  preserratiosi,  Mr. 
Robert  ElUot»  gaidener  to  Milham  HarUey,  Esq.   {Cumberland  Packet,  Aug.  5h 

DEVONSHIRE. 

South  Devon  and  East  CorwoaU  Botanical  and  ITorticultural  Society.  — Sept.  16. 
At  the  Third  Exhibition  of  this  Institution  prixes  were  awarded  as  under:— 
.  Ptattis.  Bulbous  Surve:  1.  Brunsvlgto  multtflbra,  Mr.  Saunders,  Kitley;  2.  Pancritiom 
•peci^sum,  Mr.  Pontey.  Stove:  1.  Passiflbra  mcxicdna,  Mr.  Saunders;  2.  Erythrlna /aurifblia. 
Mr.  Pontey:  a  Jitrqiha  muUifida,  ^r.  Saunders.  Hardy  Annuals:  1.  Messrs.  Luconb  and 
Pince;  2.  Mr.  Brown,  Tamerton;  a  Mr.  Rendle,  nurseryman,  Plymouth.  Hollyhocks:  1.  Mr. 
Bray,  Endsleigh ;  2.  Mr.  Rendle,  Plymouth.  —  Flowers.  Georginas  (not  JncmoneA6ra) :  I. 
Mr.  Pontey,  nurseryman,  Plymouth ;  2.  Mr.  Veitch,  nurseryman,  Ktllerton,  near  Exeter ;  & 
Messrs.  Lucombe  and  Pince,  nurscrvmen,  Exeter;  4w  Mr.  Pontey.  Georginas  ( Jnemoncfltev) : 
1.  Messrs.  Lucombe  and  Ca ;  2.  Mr.  Veitch  of  Killerton;  a  Mr.  Saunders,  Kitley;  4.  Mr. 
Pontey.  China  Asters:  1.  Mr.  Veitch  of  Killerton;  2L  Messrs.  I-«combe  and  Pince. -.Frsril. 
Pine:  1.  Mr.  Keane,  gardener  to  Edwaixl  Tolchcr,  Esq.,  Ridgeway;  2.  Mr.  Pringle, gsrdcfier  to 
JL  C.  Daubus,  Esq.,  Truro ;  a  Mr.  Sharland,  gardener  to  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Northumber. 
land,  Werrington.  Grapes :  1.  Michael  Williams.  Esq.,  Trevince ;  2L  Mr.  Thomas  EUts.  gardener 
to  J.  C  Bulteel,  Erq.,  Lvneham  ;  a  Mr.  Bray,  gardener  to  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  End. 
•leirh.  Largest-berried,  Mr.  Saunders,  gardener  to  E  P.  Bastard,  Esq.,  Kitley,  Green.0e«hcd 
Melon,  Mr.  Saunders,  gardener  to  E.  P.  BasUrd,  Esq.,  Kitley.  Melon  of  any  other  sort :  L  EL 
Luscombe.  Esq.,  YeaTmpton;  2.  Mr.  Roberts,  gardener  to  Commissioner  Roas,  Dock.yard. 
Citrus  lYifae ;  1.  Mr.  Buige.  ganiencr  to  the  Rev.  R.  Une,  Cofflcet ;  2.  Mr.  T.  Sknale,  nnkner 
to  John  rremayne,  Esq^  ^denhara,  ncnr  Tavistock.  Exotic  Fruit  not  before  specifled,  PsWimn 
DTriferum,  Mr.  Burge,  Coflliett  Peaches :  1.  Thomas  Holberton,  Esq.,  Yealm  Bridge:  2.  Mr. 
Keanc,  gardeher  toE.  Tolcher,  Esq.,  Ridgeway ;  a  Mr.  Bray.  Endsleigh.  Nectarines:  1. and  2L 
Ridgeway;  a  Mr.  Sims,  gardener  to  the  Rev.  W.  Radciiflb,  Warielgh.  AprkaCa: 
1.  Mr.  Edmunds,  gardener  to  C.  Calmady,  Esq.,  Langdon ;  2.  Mr.  Ellis,  gardener  to  J.  C.  Bulteel, 
Esq.,  Of  Fleet   Plums :  1.  Mr.  Roberis,  gardener  to  Commissioner  Ross ;  2.  Mr.  Sims,  Warielgb. 

'  ,V-^'-  Robert*.  Dock-vard ;  2.  Mr.  Brown  of  Tamerton.  Pears  :  1.  Mr.  CrawfonJ,  ganiencr 
to  Sir  William  Molesworth,  Pencarrow;  2.  Mr.  Ellis,  Fleet;  a  Mr.  T.  Ellis,  Lyncham.  Dessert 
Apples:  1.  Mr.  Sims,  Warlcigh ;  2.  Mr.  John  Brown,  Tamerton;  a  Mr.  T.  E'lis,  Lyneham. 
Quinces,  Mr.  Burge,  Coffleet  Mulberries,  Mr.  Roberts,  Dock-yani.  Filberts,  Mr.  Ellis,  gartkner 
\a  Captain  Morshead,  Widey.   Morello  Cherries,  Mr.  Shariand,  Werrington.   Walnuts,  Mr. 

Saunders,  KlUey.  —  Oatfiwiy  Vegetabln.   Celery.  Mr.  Cornelius,  at  Kelly's,  Esq.,  of  Kdly. 

Peas :  1.  Mr.  Webb,  Pennycomeguick ;  2.  Mr.  Ellis.  Widey.  Artichokes,  Mr.  Smale,  Sydenham. 
Beet,  Mr.  Roberts,  Dock.yard.   Endive  (Wanched),  Mr.  Ellis,  Widey. 

■,,^f'r^-f'*^/-  J?^'"^  Edmunds,  Langdon.   Crissuta  bUVqua,  Mr.  EUis,  Widey. 

Hollyhocks,  Mr.  Ellis,  Widey.  Seedling  Georginas,  Mr.  Godftey.  nurseryman,  Totness.  C&ctia. 
Mr.  Gosling,  Athenaum  Street.  Plymouth.  Syrian  Grapes,  Mr.  Ellis,  Lyneham.  Aleppo Grapea. 
Mr.  Bennett,  gardener  to  C.  Home,  Enq..  -Stoke.  Bunch  of  Hamburgh  Grspes,  Mr.  Roberta, 
pock.yard.  Plne-apple,  Mr.  Widger.  gardener  to  J,  C.  Coryton,  Esq,,  Fentfllle.  Wood's  Seed. 
I.XL**M;Sr  J-  V*?Sf  .''"berts,  Mr.  Saunders,  Kitley^  tobiiutslMr.  Sims,  Warletah.  Nee- 
tarincs,  Mr.  Shariand,  Wcmngton,   Ploms^Mr.  Criwfoid,  Pencarrow.   Green  Gage  Fhraia,  Mr. 
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Ellia,  Fleet  Celerr.  Mr.  Roberts,  Dock-yard.  Onions,  Mr.  Thomas  Smale,  Sydenham.  Basket 
ttt  Vegetables,  Mr.  Manning,  gardener  to  Admiral  Sir  M.  Dixon,  K.C.B, 

.  Cottagers*  Prizes,  Georginas :  1.  Mr.  Wood,  Plymouth ;  2.  Mr.  Jarraan,  Plymouth.  China 
Asten :  1.  Mr.  Jarman ;  2.  Mr.  Foum,  Devonport.  Stocks  :  1.  Mr.  Jarman  :  i  Mr.  F.  Wood. 
Hardy  Annuals,  Mr.  Jarman.  Peas :  1.  and  2.  Mr.  Wood.  Basket  of  Vegetables :  1.  Mr.  Wood ; 
SL  Mr.  Jarman. 

Cottagers'  Extra-Prhtes.   Basket  of  Vegetables  t  1.  and  2.  Mr.  SUpleCon,  Compton. 

Ju^es.  Plants  and  Flowers :  E.  Luscombe.  Eaq.,  £L  W.  Churphill,  Esq.,  and  Mr.  Burge. 
Fruit :  R.  Bromley.  Esq.,  B.  Parham,  Esq.,  J.  H.  Luscombe,  Esq.,  N.  Downc,  Esq.,  Mr.  Dyer, 
ftardener  to  H.  Williams,  Eaq.,  Carnanton,  and  Mr.  Wood,  gardener  to  Sir  William  Call,  Bart. 

Culinary  VegeUbles  i  Mr.  Crawford,  Mr.  Cummings,  and  Mr.  .   Cottagers*  Prizes :  Mr. 

John  Brown,  Mr.  Kerr^  and  Mr.  Keane. 

Amongst  the  vegetables  were  an  immense  cabbage,  weighing  36  lbs.,  fVom  £rme  Bridge,  and  two 
large  turnips,  averaging  2ft  7  in.  each  in  circumference,  tratA  the  garden  of  F.  Gilbert,  Esq., 
Bodmin.  Amongst  the  display  of  fhiit  were,  the  Psidlum  pyrlfcrum,  grown  by  Mr.  Biirgc,  gar- 
dener to  the  Rev.  R  Lane,  Coffleet,  who  Airoiabed  a  large  root  of  the  Zingiber  ufHcinAlc ;  and  a 
dish,  containing  what  many  of  the  company  mistook  for  pajntcd  eggs,  but  which,  we  are  informed, 
were  the  fhiit  of  the  Ciiciimis  osmoc4rpon,  or  sweet-scented  melon,  introduced  by  the  secretary 
about  Ave  years  since,  from  Carthsgena  de  Colombia,  where  this  ftuit  is  known  by  the  name  of 
Meloncito  de  Olor :  th^  were  the  growth  of  Mr.  Saunders  of  Kttley,  and  were  deservedly 
admired,  as  well  for  their  beauty  and  diminutive  sise  as  for  their  exquisite  odour. .  {,Plymouth 
Joumalt  September  16.) 

WIGTONSHIRE. 

Wigtonshire  fforticuliural  Society,  — Stranraerf  September  9.  1830.  Tlie 
exhibition  of  faults  and  flowers  was  much  better  than  could  have  been  expected,  considering  the 
unpropitious  nature  of  the  weather  during  summer.  In  the  course  of  the  year  fprizes  were 
adjudged  for  the  following  articles :  — 

Strawberries,  Mr.  Stewart,  gardener  at  Galloway  House.  Melon,  fit  fbr  the  table  on  June  I., 
to  Mr.  Porteous,  gardener  at  L.ochnaw.  Green  Peas,  Mr.  Ferguson,  gardener  at  Balkall.  CaulU 
flower,  Mr.  Porteous,  gardener  at  Ijorhnaw.  Early  Potatoes,  Mr.  Stewart,  gardener  at  Galloway 
House.  Apples,  of  crop  1829  (exhibited  in  June),  Mr.  Porteous,  gardener  at  Lochnaw.  Melons 
(exhibited  in  September),  Mr.  CumminB,  gardener  at  Dunraget  Grapes,  Mr.  Stewart,  gardener 
at  Galloway  House.  Blandted  Celery,  Mr.  Ferguson,  gardener  at  Balkall.  Plums,  Mr.  Ferguson, 
gardener  at  Balkail.  Varieties  of  Apples,  Mr.  Porteous,  gardener  at  Lochnaw.  Nectarines,  Mr. 
Douglas,  gardener  at  Glasserton.  Cherries  (exhibited  in  September),  Mr.  Ingram,  gardener  at 
Glenoch.  Double  Scotch  Rose,  Mr.  Ferguson,  gardener  at  BalkaiL  Ranunculus,  Mr.  Stewart, 
Hardener  at  Galloway  House  Pink,  Rev.  David  Wilson,  Stranraer.  Rose,  Mr.  James  Wilson, 
nuneryman,  Stranraer.  Stock,  Rev.  David  Wilson,  Stranraer.  Double  Geoivina,  Mr.  James 
Wilson,  nuneryman,  Stranraer.   {Dttntfi^ies  and  GaUoway  Courier,  September  28.) 

RENFREWSHIREL 

West  Renfrewshire  Horticultural  Society.  —  September  21.  At  the  General 
Annual  Meetinjr  the  prizes  were  awarded  as  under : 

Altringham  Carrots:  L  Mr.  Archibald  Brown,  gardener.  Park;  2.  Mr.  Duncan  Fletcher;  & 
Mr.  John  Niven,  gardener.  Celery  :  1.  Mr.  Adam  Melross,  gardener  to  Sir  Michael  Shaw  Stewart, 
Ardgowan  :  2L  Mr.  Archibald  Brown;  S.  Mr.  John  Sinclair,  gardener.  Wood.  Red  Cabbages:  1. 
Mr.  John  Hill,  gardener,  Finlayston  :  2.  Mr.  James  Calder.  gardener,  Port-Glasgow  ;  3.  Mr. 
Malcolm  Service,  gardener  to  Mr.  Falrie.  Carnations:  1.  Mr.  Malcolm  Service;  2.  Mr.  Henry 
Knox,  gardener  to  Jacob  Dixon.  Esq.,  Dumbarton ;  a  Mr.  John  Bortliwick,  seedsman. 

The  committee  appointed  as  Judges  arranged  the  show  articles,  according  to  their  respective 
merit,  as  follows :  -~ 

Onions,  sown  this  year:  1.  Mr.  John  M'Nab.  gardener  to  Ueutenant- General  Darrocb, 
Gourock ;  2.  Mr.  Charles  Williamson,  gardener.  Port  Olasftow.  Apples :  1.  Mr.  Adam  Melroea : 
2.  Mr.  Archibald  Brown.  Pean  :  1.  Mr.  John  M'Nab ;  2.  Mr.  Adam  Melross.  Double  Georginas  : 

1.  Mr.  Adam  Melross;  2.  Mr.  Henry  Knox.  Single  Georginas:  1.  Mr.  Thomas  Grey,  Plantation ; 

2.  Mr.  Adam  Melross.  Plums :  1.  Green  Gage,  Orleans,  and  Magnum  bonum,  Mr.  Archibald 
Brown ;  2.  Mr.  Adam  Melross.  Red  Beet :  1.  Mr.  Edward  Bradley,  gardener  to  AnUTew  Rankin, 
Esq.,  Ashbum ;  2.  Mr.  James  Campbell,  Gourock.  China  Asters:  T.  Mr.  John  M*Nab;  2.  Mr. 
Henry  Knox. 

Besides  those  enumerated  there  were  many  other  articles  contributed;  some  very  fine  grapes, 
by  Mr.  Shields,  gardener  to  Lord  Blantyre,and  by  Mr.  Adam  Melross.  The  former  also  exhibited 
a  quantity  of  excellent  peaches  and  nectarines,  and  the  latter  an  cxquititely  fine  pincwapple,  of 
large  dimension,  and  flilly  ripe.  A  large  quantity  of  beautiful  double  hollyhocks,  by  Messra  John 
Borthwick,  James  Campbell,  and  Adam  Melross.  Mr.  Malcolm  Service  exhibited  a  very  fine 
pompion,  of  great  magnitude,  measuring  upwards  of  thirty  inches  in  circumference,  as  also  a 
number  of  very  large  aourds.  A  beautiful  vegetable  marrow  was  exhibited  by  Mr.  James  Kirk- 
Patrick,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Crooks,  Lcven ;  a  quantity  of  very  large  new  Scoresbrick  and  Maltese 
tumips,  by  Mr.  John  Borthwick  and  Mr.  Charles  Williamson :  the  latter  also  exhibited  some 
excellent  dwarf  greens.  Peter  Montgomerie,  Esq.  Port  Glasgow,  contributed  a  number  of  very 
fine  peaches  reared  on  the  open  wall,  as  also  a  quantity  of  the  beautlAil  Mirabelle  plums.  A  lot 
of  very  fine  gooseberries,  taken  from  off  the  bush  <m  the  morning  of  the  exhibition,  was  exhibited 
by  Mr.  Thomas  Grey,  which  were  considered  a  curiosity  at  this  season.  Some  beautiful  pinks 
and  heaths,  by  Mr.  Henry  Knox  and  Mr.  Malcolm  Service.  Several  late  cabbages,  of  incredibia 
aiie,  tqr  Mr.  John  Sinclair  and  Mr.  Richard  Adams,  Fdot   {Greenock  Advertiser,  Sept.  28.) 

LANARKSHIRE. 

Glasgow  HorticuUural  Sodety,  ^  September  21,  22.  Prizes  were  awarded  as 
vnder:  — 

Ptants.  Stove  or  Green.house :  1.  Mr.  Daniel  Cunnlnaham,  gardener  to  Sir  Archibald  Camp. 
belL  Oarscube  J  no  second  prise  adludged.  —  Ftowers.  Hardy  :  1.  Mr.  Georae  Duncan,  gardener 
to  Miss  Oswald,  Scototown ;  2.  Mr.  James  Rutherford,  gardener  to  H.  Folton,  Esq.,  of  Park. 
Double  Oeoiginas :  1.  Mr.  William  Gowans,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Stilling,  Ctdder ;  2.  Mr.  John 
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'Wllkit,  gardener  ta  John  Woddropt  Eso.,  jDafanarnock.  Steele  OconiiiM :  1.  Mr.  WmUa  Ki»oK» 
gerdeiwi  to  Mrs.  Dixon,  Lerengrore ;  2.  Mr.  James  Rutherfbrd,  gardener  to  Henry  Fulton,  Eaa^ 
of  Park.  Chinew  Rose*:  I.  Mr.  Daniel  Cunninfffaam,  gardener  to  Sir  Archibald  Campbell, 
Oarscube ;  S.  Mr.  George  Duncan,  gardener  to  Mias  Oswald,  ScoUtown.  —  PntiL   Ptne-amlea : 

1.  Mr.  Walter  Henderson,  gardener  to  Walter  Campbell,  Esq.,  Woodhall ;  S.  Mr.  Andrew  Turn- 
bull,  nrdener  to  Lord  Douglas,  Botbwell  Castle.  Grapes :  1.  Mr.  George  Shields,  gardener  to 
Lord  Blantyre,  Erskine  House:  2.  Mr.  John  Brown, gardener  to  William  M*Lean,  Esq.,  Plants, 
tion.  Plums:  1.  Mr.  James  Talt,  gardener  to  James  Damley,  Esq.,  Merryflats:  S.  Sir.  James 
Sinclair,  gardener  to  Kirkman  Flnlay,  Esq.,  Castle  Toward.  Pears :  1.  Mr.  John  ^^olkie,  nxdener 
to  John  Woddrop,  Esq.,  Dalmarnock;  S.  Mr.  James  Walker,  gardener  to  Archibald  Douglas 
Esq.,  Bredisholra.  Apples :  1.  Mr.  Robert  Brownlie,  gardener  to  General  Stewart,  CarAn :  8.  Mr. 
Jolin  Smith,  gardener  to  the  Marquets  of  Bute,  Mountstewart.  Peaches :  1.  Mr.  James  Monacli, 
gardener  to  Alexander  Hamilton,  Esq.,  Southcroft;  2.  Mr.  George  Weatherly,  gardener  to 

 Hughes.  Esq.,  Clyde  Villa.   Nectarines :  1.  Mr.  William  Knox,  gardener  to  Mkv.  Dixon, 

Levengrove ;  2.  Mr.  Andrew  Tumbull,  gardener  to  Lord  Douglas,  Botnwell  Castle.  —  OUmarjf 
Vegetables,  Tomatoes,  or  Love  Apples :  1.  Mr.  Daniel  Cunningham,  gardener  to  Sr  Archibald 
Campbell,  Garscube :  8.  Mr.  Peter  Donaldson,  gardener  to  Michael  Rowand,  Esq.,  Linthouse. 
Twelve  varieties  of  vegetables :  1.  Mr. 'James  Tait,  gardener  to  James  Damley,  Esq.,  Merrygats ; 

2.  Mr.  James  Sinclair,  nrdener  to  Kirkman  FInlay,  Esq.,  Castle  Toward;  3.  Mr.  Charies  Rom, 
gardener  to  George  Buchanan,  Esq.,  Woodland. 

CommutvcatioHs.  1.  Mr.  George  Shields,  gardener  to  Lord  Blantyre,  Ersklne  House,  for  an 
account  of  a  Flne-pit  on  an  economical  construction ;  2.  Mr.  Jamei  Ross,  gardener  to  James 
Sword,  Esq.,  Annafleld,  for  an  account  of  his  mode  of  growing  Grapes,  {wugtw  Free  PrttM, 
September  25l) 

STIRLINGSHIRE. 

Stirling  ffurticuUurat  Society,  —  Sejttember  7.  At  the  Annual  General  Meeting 
theprises  were  awarded  as  mi^cr  t 

Flwwert,  Carnations  i  L  I^lr,  Ninlan  Niren^  garttcncr  to  Jnirict  ^irlin^i  Em.  of  Kelr^  Mr. 
John  Gow,  TulWallan  i  a  BIr  ficorpe  Liifliiboily,  Falkirk.  Hoilvhockitt  L  Mr.  Uanicl  lil*OTifiiry 
eardener  to  the  Rieht  Hon.  Ia^tA  Hjl^r^v^  l^wen  ;  *L  Mr.  W'lnjam  SomcrvMIe  i  IL  Mr  Gfldf^ 
Milne,  gardener  to  John.Sti  I  K^j  ,  or  KtLlMfpe  Tf cor^iTiAii :  1.  Mr.  NinianMvdi;  SL  Mr.  Jtaiii 
M'Farlane.  Stirling;  3.  Mr  I^Eiiid  MHin-Kor.  Hard^  ArimiaU;  I.  Mr.  Julin  Gow,  T^UviOaa  i 
2.  Mr.  Ninian  Niven;  3.  Mr.  Ji  hii  M'lnnuii.  Htocki :  f.  Mr.  VVininm  Mfiir^  %  Mr.  Janus  l|*F«r* 
lane;  3b  Mr.  John  M'tnnes.  —  t'ytur  Ml>1ijii<(  jbc^t-fl^ivDurnf)  ^  1.  Mr.  Ilu^h  MacolU  nrdnia' lo 
James  Callander,  Esq.,  of  Ct  ,ii;.  ^MEii,  -  'i.  Mr.  N'iiil^ti  Kimi  ^.  Mr.  GeorK^^  Lijthtbcxljr.  B4»t|ten^ 
fleshed:  1.  Mr.  Daniel  M'('i<  'i.  ^Ir.  (.luoim.-  MiUie  Gmpct ;  L  Mr.  Jfihtt  Goiv,  ^ardenet 
to  Count  Flahault,  Tullyall.Liii  K^i\\e  ;  Mr.  J  mm  M'lnn»,  g^arde^nfT  itt  RijUiTt  Ifruc^v  t'^  t  of 
Kennet.    Nectarines.   From  walli :  t.  A[r.  John  Aliu: hell^  p^drilL-ner  to  WtLiiam  Murray, 

Esq.,  of  t>olmaise  1  2.  Mr.  JuJjii  Gptv,  Frum  hi^t-liowse :  1.  Mr,  Dsvtd  lYolttT,  ginletitT  t9 
James  Johnstone,  Esq.,  of  AlVa ;  2.  Mr.  David  Reid,  nrd^ner  to  Henry  Fletcher  Campbell,  Eaq., 
of  Boquhan.  Peaches.  From  open  walls,  Mr.  David  Trotter  (no  competition).  From  nol-houae  : 
1.  Mr.  Daniel  Mararegor ;  2.  Mr.  Ninian  Niven  ;  3.  Mr.  John  Gow.  Apricots.  From  open  walls : 
1.  Mr.  William  ^merville,  gardener  to  John  Stirling,  Esq.,  of  Kippendavie;  2.  Mr.  John 
M'Innes ;  a  Mr.  Jdhn  Gow.  Plums.  Green  Gage :  1.  Mr.  Ninian  Niven  ;  2.  Mr.  William  Moir« 
gardener  to  Mrs.  Edmpnd  of  Comely  Bank ;  a  Mr.  John  M'Innes.  Any  other  sort :  J.  Mr. 
WillUm  Moir ;  2L  Mr.  James  Mitcihell,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Hume  of  Auchinbowie;  a  Mr.  WiUUna 
SomerviUe.  Apples:  1.  Mr.  John  Mitchell;  2.  Mr.  Hugh  Macoll:  a  Mr.  William  Somenrille 
Pears:  1.  Mr.  George  Milne:  2.  Mr.  William  Gow,  gardener  to  John  Murray,  Esq « of  Wester 
LIvilands ;  a  Mr.  William  Somerville.  Gooseberries.  Red,  Green,  and  YetlowTMr.  Wdliam 
Moir  (no  competition).  —  Ctitfuary  Vegetables.  Red  Beet:  1.  Mr.  WIHiam  Gow,  Wester  UvU 
lands;  2.  Mr.  William  SomerviUe:  a  Mr.  George  Milne.  Onions :  1.  Mr.  William  Gow ;  2.  Mr. 
Huffh  Macoll ;  3.  Mr.  James  Macfarlane. 

Mr.  William  Wyber,  gardener  at  Cardross,  produced  a  basket  of  superior  aitidea,  intended  ftar 
competition,  but  tney  were  precluded,  in  consequence  of  arriving  after  the  necifled  boor.  (SVfr. 
iing  Adoertiser,  September  10.) 

FIFESU1R& 

Cupar  horticultural  Society Nov.  10.  The  prizes  were  awarded  as  follows 
To  Mr.  George  Watson,  gardener  to  Mr.  James  Home  Rigg  of  Tarvit,  for  the  best  sis  kinds  of 
Apples,  four  of  each  sort :  Mr.  James  Anderson,  gardener  to  CoL  Don  of  Springflekl,  2d  besL 
Mn  George  Watson,  for  the  best  four  kinds  of  Pears,  four  of  each  sort :  Mr.  James  Bouchard, 

Srdener  to  Georse  Campbell,  Esq..  of  Edrnwood,  2d  best ;  Mr.  James  Anderson.  3d  best.  Mr. 
wrge  Watson,  for  the  best  two  kmds  of  Apples  not  generally  known  in  Scotland,  four  of  each 
tort ;  Mr.  James  Anderson,  2d  best ;  Mr.  John  Young,  gardener  to  James  Lumsdaine,  Esq.,  of 
Lathallan,  3d  best  Mr.  Geofge  Watson,  for  the  best  specimen  of  the  Seedling  Apple.  Mr  Jaa. 
Anderson,  for  the  best  three  HUnter  Pippins.  The  Hunter  Pippin,  a  fine  apple  of  the  kind,  is 
produced  trom  grafts  of  a  seedling  apple  raised  by  Dr.  Hunter  or  St  Andrews  (an  honorary  mem* 
ber).  and  sent  by  him  to  the  Society,  which  were  divided  among  the  members.    Mr.  Tbos.  Orci«, 

Saraener  to  the  Earl  of  Leven  and  Melville,  for  the  best  six  stocks  of  red-sUlked  Celery ;  Mr. 
araes  Anderson,  Sd  best ;  Mr.  John  Young,  3d  best  Mr.  James  Bouchard,  for  the  best  three 
red  beet-roots :  Nr.  John  Young,  2d  best ;  Mr.  James  Anderson,  3d  best  Mr.  John  Young,  for 
the  best  six  Altringham  Carrots ;  Mr.  George  Watson,  2d  best  Mr.  John  Young,  for  the  beat 
twelve  old  Onions ;  M^  George  Watson,  2d  best  Mr.  John  Young,  for  the  best  three  green 
curled  Endive.  Mr.  John  Young,  for  the  t>c8t  six  Salsafy.  Mr.  John  Young,  for  the  best  six 
Scursonera.  Mr.  James  Anderson,  for  the  best  three  Savoys.  Mr.  James  Bouchard,  for  the  beat 
two  stocks  of  red  Cabbages ;  Mr.  James  Anderson,  2d  best   {F(fe  Heraid,  Nov.  IL  1830.) 

PERTHSHIRB 

Dundee  Horticultural  Society,  — June  10.  The  successful  competitors  were  as 
under :  — 

Mr.  James  Kidd,  gardener,  Rossie  Priory,  for  the  best  White  Ground  Pelargoniums,  Second' 
Seedling  PeUrgoniuina,  and  best  variety  of  Green-bouse  Flowers;  Mr.  James  Smitb,  ganlcoer,. 


Perthshire. 


Qlmgowan,  for  the  beit  ^vMbg  of  Pttorggotaw,  •eeond  White  6rouodi,  best  Seedlhig  White 
Ground*,  and  bett  Banunculutes ;  Mr.  John  Dick,  gardeDer,  BalUndean,  for  the  aecond  variety  of 
PelaraoniuDM :  Mr.  William  Brow,  gardener,  Meiglc  House,  for  the  boat  Double  Anemones,  and 
Mr.  Robert  Kilgnwer,  Horitt,  Kirkcaldy,  for  the  second  Ranunculuses  and  best  Seedling  Ranun- 
culttscs;  Mr.  Thomas  Spalding,  gardener,  Arthurstone,  for  the  best  Sincle  Anemones,  aecond 
Double  Anemones,  second  Seedling  Ranunculuses,  best  Scotch  Roses,  and  best  Seedling  Scotch 
Roses ;  Mr.  David  Stewart,  Ulybank,  for  the  second  Scotch  Roses :  Mr.  James  Kettle,  gardener, 
Oleodolg,  for  the  best  early  Peas,  and  best  early  PoUtoes ;  and  Mr.  John  Hampton,  gardener. 
Crescent  Houae,  for  the  best  Bouquet  of  Flowers,  second  early  potetoes,  *nd  best  Scarosborough 
Turnips. 

Some  very  fine  lettuees  wevte  produced  htm  Arthurstone ;  some  very  fine  early  Dutch  turnips 
from  Mr.  Fergus's  garden,  Kirkcaldy ;  some  fine  preserved  apples  from  Glendoig ;  some  good  old 
onions  from  CaioUna  Port ;  and  a  variety  of  excellent  vegetables  and  flowers  from  Crescent 
Bouse. 

The  prires  for  seedling  ranunculuses  were  this  scaaon  given  by  David  Martini  Esq.,  Roseangla 
[pmndee  Courier^  June  SS.) 

Dundee  Horticultural  Society,  SejH.  10.  The  successful  competitors  wera 
as  under :  — 

Mc.  John  Hampton,  gardener,  Crescent  House,  fot  first  Purple  FlAke  Carnations,  first  Pink, 
first  ^riet  Bisard,  second  Scarlet  Piootee,  first  Purple  Picotees.  Mr.  Thomas  Spalding,  gar. 
dener,  Arthurstone,  for  second  Purple  Flake  Carnations,  fint  Scarlet,  second  Pink  Biaard,  and 
second  Purple  Picotees.  Mr.  James  iCidd,  gardener,  Rnsste  Priorv,  for  second  Scarlet  Flake  Car- 
nations, second  Pink,  second  Scarlet  Bisard,  and  first  Pink  Bixanl.  Mr.  James  Smith,  gardener, 
Ellangowaa,  for  first  Scarlet  Picotees,  and  first  Hollyhocks.  Mr.  David  Stewart,  Ulybank,  for 
first  Seedling  Carnation^  and  first  Seedling  Georginas.  Mr.  James  Kettle,  gardener,  Glendoig, 
for  first  DoQble  Georginas.  Mr.  Thomas  Spalding,  for  the  second  Double  and  fint  Single 
Georginas.  Mr.  John  Dick,  gardener,  Balllndean,  for  first  Border  Flowers,  first  Hardy,  and  fint 
Tender  AnnuaU  Mr.  James  Kidd,  for  first  Stocks,  and  second  Tender  Annuals.  Mr.  John 
Hampton,  for  flrsi  Bouquet  Mr.  James  Kidd.  for  first  Pine-apple,  first  scarieUfleshed  Melon,  fint 
Peaches  from  hot.house,  second  variety  of  Peaches,  first  Moorpark  and  Brussels  Apricots,  first 
Hamburgh  Grapes,  second  Muscat,  first  White  Frontignac,  second  Early  Pears,  fint  Late,  fint 
Early  Apples,  and  second  variety  of  Fruit  Mr.  John  Dick,  for  iecond  grcen»fieshed  Melon,  firsts 
Peaches  from  open  walls,  fint  variety  of  Peaehes,  fint  Nectarines  from  open  walls,  second  from 
hot-house,  second  Moorpark  Apricots,  fint  four  bunches  of  Grapes,  first  Muscat  Grape,  first 
Griuly  Frondgnac  Grapes,  second  Early  Apples,  second  Keeping,  fint  variety  of  Fruit,  first 
variety  of  Vegetables,  and  best  Gooscbenry  and  Black  Currant  Wines.  Mr.  James  Kettle,  for 
flnt  green.flesbed  Melon,  second  open  wall  Peaches,  fint  Keeping  Apples,  fint  Figs,  and  fint 
Onions.  Mr.  John  Walker,  gardener,  Airlie  Castle^  for  second  scarlet  fleshed  Melon,  fint  Celery, 
and  flnt  Altringham  Carrots.  Mr.  Thomas  Spalding,  for  second  Peaches  from  hot-house,  first' 
bot-house  Nectarines,  flnt  variety  of  Plums,  flnt  Green  Gage,  fint  Muscadine  grapes,  first  Jar- 
Bonelle  Pean,  fint  Gooseberries,  and  first  Cherries.  Mr.  J.  Ullburn,  gutlener,  Castle  Huntly. 
for  fint  white  Magnum  Plums.  Mr.  P.  Adam,  eardener  to  Mr.  Martin,  Roseangle,  for  seoon<f 
Jargonelle  and  first  Early  Pears.  Mr.  William  Brow,  gardener.  Meigle  House,  for  largest  Ap. 
pies.  Mr.  David  Mitchell,  gardener,  Carolina  Port,  for  fint  White  Currants,  flnt  Caulifiower, 
flnt  White  Currant  and  Gooseberry  Champagne  Wines.  Mr.  Thomas  Watt,  gardener.  Ruthven 
House,  for  first  Red  Currants.  Mr.  James  Kidd,  for  first  Beet  and  first  iMe  Cabbage.  Mr.  James 
Smith,  for  fint  German  Greens.  Mr.  Anderson,  CorUchy,  for  first  Long  Red  Carrots.  Mr. 
John  Hampton,  for  flnt  Savoys.  Some  beautiftil  Carnations,  Picotees,  and  Seedling  Georginas 
were  exhibited  from  Dudhqpe  Nursery ;  some  fine  Double  Georginas  from  LilytMuak :  some  Targe 
Turnips  from  Carolina  Port ;  some  fine  Roses  from  Mayfield ;  some  very  large  Horn  Radish 
ttova  Rossie  Priory ;  and  some  fine  Pean  from  Mr.  Grelg's  garden,  Leven ;  also  a  Y4cca  fila. 
mentbsa,  and  other  plants  in  flower,  uid  a  lane  variety  of  annuals,  from  Scouringbum  Nursery. 
The  London  Medal  was  gained  by  Mr.  James  KMd,  Rossie  Priorpr.  {DunO^e  Courier,  Sept  14.)  ■ 
Bait  Cottage- Garden  Society,  — Aug,  10.  The  object  contemplated  in  form. 
Ing  this  Society  was  to  promote  and  diflfbse  a  taste  for  flowers,  and  the  rarer  and  more  usefUl  sortr 
of  v^tables,  with  a  knowledge  of  their  culture^  For  some  yean  premiums  were  awarded  for 
the  best  variety  of  early  potatoes,  introduced  to  the  village  within  the  year.  Eighteen  of  the 
most  approved  varieties  of  that  excellent  root  have,  in  consequence,  been  reared  amongst  the 
members,  and  this  year  it  was  thought  unnecessary  to  continue  premiums  for  an  article4>rought 
to  such  perfection.  As  a  substitute,  premiums  were  offbred  for  the  best  laid  out  flower.plot,  the 
ground  not  to  exceed  a  fiilL  Five  candidates  started  for  this  prite.  The  Judges  aH^aided  the  fint 
to  the  president,  David  Moves,  a  man  who  has  seen  nearly  fourscore  suramen ;  he,  to  encou. 
rage  Junior  membeft,  relinquished  his  right  in  their  favour.  The  articles  in  compctilion  for  this 
vear  were,  cauliflower,  catibage,  lettuce,  turnips,  pinks,  violets,  nosegay,  carrots,  onions,  gooso- 
berries,  cow  cabbage,  or  Ce8«rean.kale  (seeds  from  Mr.  Loudon),  carnations,  &c  Sweepstakes 
were  taken,  besides,  for  violets,  standard  cherries,  seedling  gooseberries,  and  carnations.  There 
were,  in  all,  flfrv.tWo  premiums,  of  which  James  Moyes  gained  twelve :  Peter  Robertson,  ten  j 
Robert  Bell,  eight :  Mr.  John  Dufl;  the  village  schoolmaster,  six ;  David  Moyes,  fiVe ;  Alexander 
Anderson,  four ;  John  Robertson,  a  yoimg  boy  of  fourteen,  four ;  John  Stein,  two ;  Robert' 
M*Lagan,  also  a  young  boy,  one,  being  second  for  a  very  neat  flower-pot  The  interest  excited 

Sf  the  Society  to  useftil  and  pleasant  recreations,  amongst  a  deserving  class  of  people,  adds  mate, 
ally  to  their  own  comforts,  and  the  progress  they  have  made  must  be  gratifying  to  its  sopporten.' 
We  are  gUd  to  observe  similar  societies  springing  up  tn  the  netghboorbeod}  and  shall' witn  much 
pleasure  give  publicity  to  their  proceedings.   {Perth  Comrier,  in  Cotmtry  Tima,  Aug.  2S.) 

Baiedgqrthno  Cottage' Garden  Society.  —  Aug.  25.  The  show  of  vegetables, 
fruits,  and  flowen  exhibited  now  and  at  their  Meeting  in  July  consisted  of  early  potatoes,  cauli. 
flowen,  eariy  calibage,  cherries  peas,  turnips,  strawl^rries,  gooseberries,  black  and  red  currants, 
and  nosegays  of  flowen.  in  the  month  of  July :  and  apples,  onions,  cantMs,  carnations,  georginas, 
single  and  double  hollyhodES,  double  and  single  nosegays,  Ute  cabbage  greens :  and  three  prises 
were  awarded  for  the  neatest-trained  flovrering  shrubs  on  the  firont  walls  of  the  cottages,  and 
flowen  in  the  adjacent  borders,  in  August:  in  all  8ixtj.three_piies:  of  which  eight  were 
awarded  to  David  RoUo}  seven  to  William  Lumsden;  seven  to  David  Lindsay,  six  to  Robert 
Bain:  flve  to  John  Scott;  four  to  Alexander  Peddle  }  four  to  William  Baxter;  four  to  James 
Peebles;  four  to  Andrew  Peebles;  three  to  Donald  Forbes;  three  to  James  aarke;  two  to 
Donald  DvlTi  two  to  John  Bickerton ;  one  to  DavUl  Watsoo ;  ene  to  William  Patterson ;  one  to 
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'Andrew  Thorn :  and  one  to  John  Elder.  Many  of  the  articles  exhibited  were  exoeHent  of  their 
kind,  and  the  whole  reflected  credit  on  the  first  cflbrta  of  the  candidates.  The  judges  were  gar* 
deners  tram  the  netglibourhood,  who  expressed  their  high  amrobaUon  of  the  articles  produced  at 
each  of  the  Shows,  and  also  at  the  good  humour  which  prevailed  amongst  the  competitors  wban 
the  prizes  were  announced.  The  judges,  following  the  laudable  example  set  them  bj  their  pro- 
fessional  brethren,  who  attended  as  Judges  at  the  Tillage  (tf  Rait,  requested  to  be  allowed  to  bei- 
come  contributors  to  the  Aiods,  and  their  names  were  inserted  in  the  list  of  honorary  membcnL 
On  the  principle  that  mankind  esteem  most  what  costs  them  something,  the  promoCen  of  the 
institution  wisely  considered,  that  it  would  be  proper  for  each  member  to  oontnbute  a  small  sum 
towards  the  funds  to  entitle  him  to  compete  and  rank  as  a  member;  but  it  is  proper  to  mentioo, 
that  the  institution  orl^nated  with,  and  is  chiefly  supported  by,  the  noble  proprietor.  Lord  Kin. 
naird ;  and  it  must  be  gratifying  to  the  benevolent  mmd  of  that  young  nobleman,  to  ofasenre  that 
his  endeavours  to  enhance  the  pleasures,  and  ameliorate  the  condition,  of  this  class  of  bis  dcMn- 
dents,  have  had  such  an  auq>ictous  commencement  Institutions  of  this  nature  are  well  caku- 
lated  to  produce  habits  of  industry,  sobriety,  order,  and  cleanliness;  and  that  neatness  which 
commences  in  the  flower  border,  will  be  carried  Into  every  part  of  the  domestic  arrangements  be. 
longing  to  the  peaoeAil  cottage.  Their  home  will  affbrd  comforts,  which  will  render  It  endearing  ; 
and  when  once  cottage-garden  societies  have  become  general,  Cruickshanks,  and  lectures  on  teaa- 
perance  societies,  wiU  only  be  recollected  as  **  things  that  have  been.'*  {Perth  Comritr,  in  Cmmtrp 
Timet,  Sept  13.) 

ABERDEENSHIRE: 

Aberdeenshire  Horticultural  Society,  —  Avg.  25.  At  the  FifUi  Competitioa 
medals  were  awarded  to  the  following  competiton :  — 

Mr.  David  Oaims,  gardener  to  J.  M.  Nicholson,  Esq.,  of  Olenbervie,  the  large  medal,  for  the 
best  twelve  peaches  (the  Royal  Geoi^) ;  the  largest  and  heaviest  twelve  gooscterries  (the  Red 
Huntsman.  Wellington's  Glory,  and  Green  l^oubler)  i  one  of  the  finest  weighed  1  os.,*aDd  the 
whole  weighed  10 oi.  Also,  for  the  best  twelve  Stage  Camatioos  (via.  Gould's  and  Strong's  Duke 
of  York,  £Uy*s  Migor  Rippon,  Hodge's  Juditer,  Brookcs's  Lord  Eldon,  Strong's  Linncos,  Halfts 
Tarara  and  Sir  W.  Wallace,  Cartwright's  Rainbow,  Hoyle's  Magnificent,  Gaims's  Conqueror,  and 
one  unknown) ;  likewise  for  the  first  twelve  Stage  Pinks,  and  tne  third  and  fourth  best  Seedling 
Carnations.  Mr.  William  Davidson,  jun ,  the  small  medal,  for  the  best  twelve  Doable  GeoKinaa 
(vis.  Imperibsa,  Perfecta,  RKra,  BIfoda,  Fimbrikta.  Delicata,  JunOL  Morning  Stor,  l^dy  Gran, 
tfiam.  Black  Turban,  Violet  Purple,  and  Dwarf  Yellow).  Mr.  Davidson  had  also  the  second  and 
third  best  twelve  Double  Gcorginas,  as  well  as  the  second  extra.prixe,  a  package  of  new  and  rare 
Exotic  Plants  in  ftiU  bloom  (among  which  we  observed  the  F6chsfa  microph^lla,  embraced  by 
the  parasite  C6*cuta  nepal^nsls,  FAchsIa  vir^ta,  F.  multiflbra,  F.  gracilis  var.  tenfeUa,  Lilium 
lottgtflbrum.  Bouv&rdto  triph^lla,  (rer&nium  ardens  mi^jus,  Maur&ndya  antirrhiniflbra,  Semper. 
vWum  tabuuef6rme,  Calceolkria  bicolor,  and  C.  arachnSidea,  with  many  of  Mr.  DoqgWs  new 
plants ;  and,  in  a  separate  pot,  a  large  plant  of  the  Dracae^ia  austriUis. 

Small  medals  were  also  awarded  to— - 

Alexander  Irvine,  Esq.,  of  Drum,  for  the  best  and  third  belt  plums  (the  Prto)oe  de  Toun,  and 
the  White  Primordian).  Mr.  William  Anderson,  gardener  to  D.  Young,  Esq ,  Comhill,  for  the 
largest  and  best  three  bunches  of  White  Grapes,  name  unknown :  for  the  second  best  Mdoo  (the 
Ostrich  1^,  grecn.fleshed)*;  and  the  third  extra.priae,  the  Queen  Pinoiapple  Mr.  James 
Walker,  nurseryman,  for  the  best  and  second  best  twelve  Seedling  CamatiiMnL  and  the  third 
heaviest  and  largest  twelve  gooseberries.  Mr.  James  Alexander,  gardener  to  John  Tbortram, 
Esq.,  of  Murtle,  for  the  best  twelve  Jargonelle  Pears :  and  the  best  six  Aprioots.  grown  on  the 
open  wall.  Mr.  George  Johnston,  gardener  to  the  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen,  at  Haddo 
House,  for  the  best  Melon  (Ispahan,  green-fleshed).  Mr.  Alexander  Brown,  gardener  to  John 
Garloch,  Esq.,  Heathcot,  for  the  best  twelve  Dessert  Apples  (the  Juneating  White).  Mr.  WiU 
liam  Galiow,  gardener  to  Sir  Michael  Bruce,  Bart,  Scotstown.  for  the  best  quart  of  GooscbcrrieB 
e  Yellow  Sulphur).  Mr.  William  Smith, gardener  to  James  Hadden,  Esq.j  Grandholm  CoHagi^ 
the  first  cxtra^priie,  two  dosen  preserved  AH>les  (the  Oaken  Pine). 
The  other  successAil  competitors  were :  — 

Mr.  Peter  Archibald,  gardener  to  William  Moir,  Esq.  of  Park,  the  second  best  Apples  (the 
Juneating),  and  the  second  best  Pinks.  Mr.  Peter. Cheyne,  Esq.,  Loch-hoad,  the  second  largest 
and  heaviest  twelve  Gooseberries  (the  Lancashire  Lad).  Mr.  William  Wales,  gardener  to  Cok>. 
nel  Duff  of  Fetteresso,  the  second  best  three  Clusters  of  Grapes  (the  Hamburgh,  and  Black 
Prince).  Mr.  Edward  iKeisson,  gardener  at  Drumtochty,  the  second  best  Peaches  (the  Royal 
George).  Mr.  J.  G.  Davidson,  gardener  to  Dr.  Forbes,  Old  Aberdeen,  the  second  best  Jargonelle 
Pears.  Mr.  Alexander  Pittcndrigh,  gardener  at  Asbgrove,  the  second  best  Plums  (the  Blu« 
Gage).  Mr.  James  Reid,  Springinnk,  the  second  best  quart  of  Gooseberries.  Mr<  Alexander 
Milne,  Carnation  Field,  the  second  best  twelve  Stage  Carnations.  Mr.  John  Wood,  gardener  to 
Sir  R.  O.  H.  Elphinstone,  the  second  best  six  Apricots,  ttom  the  open  wall  Mr.  Robert  Burnett, 
gardener  to  G.  Forbes,  Esq.,  SpringhiU,  the  third  best  three  clusters  of  Grapes  (the  Black  Ham. 
burgh).  Mr.  John  Davidson,  gardener  at  Dunottar  House,  the  third  best  twelve  Apples  (the 
Juneating).  Mr  Alexander  Malcolm,  gardener,  Damside,  the  third  best  quart  of  Gooeeberriea 

Sangley's  Green).   Mr.  Thomas  Milne,  nurseryman,  Sunnyside,  the  third  best  twelve  Pinka. 
r.  Charles  Berry,  gardener  to  R.  Barclay  Allardice,  Esq.,  of  Dry,  the  fourth  best  quart  of  Goose- 
berries.  {Aberdeen  Journ.^  Sept  1.) 

Nov,  3*  At  the  Sixth  Competition  medals  were  awarded  to  the  foIlowiDg 
competitors :  — 

Peter  Archibald,  gardener  to  William  Moir,  Esa,  of  Park,  the  large  silver  modal,  for  first  and 
second  Pears  (the  Bergarootte  d'Adtomne),  the  first  Beet-root,  and  the  first  Cdery.  A  smaU 
medal  was  also  awarded  to  Mr.  William  Anderson,  gardener  to  D.  Young,  Esq.,  of  Corahill,  foe 
first  Stocks  and  third  Bsoccoli :  also  an  extra-medal  for  a  very  fine  collection  of  Green^MNise 
Plants  in  fiower.  A  small  medal  was  likewise  adjudged  to  Mr.  William  Fraser,  nurseryman, 
Ferryhili,  for  the  first  one-year.old  Seedling  Forest  iVees,  and  the  first  two.year-.old  Seedling 
Forest  Trees.  David  Chalmers,  Esq.,  of  Westburn,  for  .the  first  and  second  Apples,  the  Ribston 
Pippin.  Mr.  Duncan  Cadenhead.  Strawberrybank.  for  the  first  and  second  Carrots,  the  Altring. 
ham.  Mr.  William  Gallow,  gardener  to' Sir  M  Bruce,  at  ScoUtown,  for  the  first  and  second 
Broccoli.  Mr.  Robert  Adams,  schoolmaster,  fianchonr,  for  the  first  and  fourth  Hollykocka. 
Mr.  WUIiam  Lawson,  gardener  to  Basil  Fisher,  Esq.,  E>evanba  House,  for  the  first  Onions  and 
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second  Celery.  The  other  suooenAiI  competitors  were,  Mr.  JoKpb  Riddoch,  gardener  to  General 
Burnett,  Banchorv  Lodge,  the  second  and  third  HolKhocks.  Mr.  WUIIam  Wales,  gardener  to 
•Colonel  DufTof  Fetteresso,  the  seeonU  Beet-root.  Mk  Jflnes  Wright,  gardener,  Wectfield,  the 
Mcond  Onions.  Mr.  Alexander  Pittendrigh,  gardener  at  Ash  Grove,  the  third  Apples,  the 
Ribston  Pippin.  Mr.  John  Davidson,  gardener  at  Dunottar,  the  third  Pears,  the  Bernraotte 
d*  Antomne.  Mr.  John  Wood,  gardener  at  Logie  Elphinston,  the  third  Onions.  Mr.  Edward 
Keisson,  gardener  at  Drumtocntjr,  the  third  Carrots.  Twelve  Onions,  from  the  garden  of  Alex^ 
ander  Thomson,  Esq.,  of  Banchory,  which  came  too  late  for  competition,  were  found,  upon  com- 
parison, to  be  equal  to  the  drat  priie  Onions.  Mr.  George  liothwel),  Greenbank,  exhibited 
tweWe  Potatoes,  weighing  half  a  stone,  the  produce  of  one  seed  of  the  American  £urpLe.  Mn. 
Thomson,  serf.,  of  Banchorv,  exhibited  a  very  sound  Carrot,  weighing  3}  lbs.  raised  in  her  garden. 
There  waa  also  shown  an  Apple,  in  a  very  perfect  conditicm,  the  Oaken  Pine,  of  crop  18^,  from 
the  garden  of  Provost  Hadden,  Orandholm  CotUge;  it  was  one  of  the  Apples  competed  with  in 
July  last.  and*was  at  that  time  laid  aside,  without  any  care  whatever.  A  very  large  and  beeutiftil 
Apple,  the  Emperor  Alexander,  was  shown,  from  the  garden  oT  Polgownie  Lodge. 

There  was  submitted  to  the  Society  a  new  invention  of  pottery,  for  the  protection  of  carnations, 
and  similar  plants,  ftvm  earwigs,  and  other  insects.  The  article  was  highly  approved  of  by  the 
Society.  It  was  suggested  by  Mr.  Diack,  and  executed  by  Mr.  Allardyce,  who  will  v.ery  soon 
have  a  stdek  of  them  prepared.   It  is  called  "  DLack's  Insect  Guard." 

Colonel  Skene  and  Dr.  Mollis,  both  of  the  Honourable  East  India  Company's  icrvioe^  were 
enrolled  members  of  the  Society.  {Aberdeen  Journal^  Nov.  10.) 


Art.  IX.  Obituary. 

Died,  on  the  7th  instant,  of  a  consumption,  at  Bbwden,  aged  forty-eight, 
Mr.  Edward  Hobtm  of  Manchester.  His  death  will  be  much  regretted^ 
and  hiis  loss  severely  felt,  by  all  who  knew  him.  His  situation  was  that  of 
a  superior  servant  in  a  respectable  manufacturer's  establishment,  where  he 
spent  many  of  his  latter  years  in  the  honest  and  indefatigable  dischai^  of 
his  duties,  and  attention  (during  working  hours)  to  his  master's  interest. 
With  only  a  common  reading  and  writing  education,  but  with  the  blessing  of 
good  natural  talents,  and  by  the  most  determined  and  v^orous  persever- 
ance at  all  times,  when  unoccupied  in  the  duties  of  his  situation,  he  had 
become  a  thoroughly  skilful  botanist,  mineralogist,  geolo^st,  entomologist, 
nay,  almost  a  general  naturalist,  not  contenting  himself  with  mere  theories, 
but  advancing  into  the  higher  and  more  physiological  studies.  His  Mibci 
Brttamnci  stand  a  recognised  monument  of  the  depth  of  his  knowledge,  and 
the  soundness  of  his  judgment  in  that  particular  and  intricate  portion  of  the 
science  of  botany,  as  the  general  reference  made  to  the  work  by  Drs.  Hooker 
and  Taylor  will  amply  testify.  In  botany,  mmeralogy,  and  entomology,  he 
had  formed  considerable  collections. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  he  was  unceasmgly  industrious.  He  was  withal 
of  modest  tod  fnigal  habits,  warm  and  sincere  in  his  attachments.  Humble 
as  his  circumstances  certainly  were,  yet  such  was  his  ardour  in  the  pursuit 
of/  natural  science,  that  his  assistance  has  frequently  been  given  to  those 
whose  circumstances  were  more  humble  than  his  own. 

It  was  no  small  gratification  to  tlie  writer  of  this  article,  when  perform* 
ing  the  last  sad  ofiice  to  the  remains  of  this  much  esteemed  man,  to  see  the 
big  tear  stealing  silently  down  the  manly  cheeks  of  many  of  his  scientific 
acauaintances.    This  speaks  volumes  as  to  his  character. 

It  is  highly  probable  that  the  fatigues  he  frequently  underwent,  and  ex- 
posure to  the  mclemencies  of  the  weather,  added  to  other  privations,  occa^ 
sioned  the  illness  which  terminated  in  death.  He  has  left  a  numerous 
family  to  lament  his  loss.  —  J.  Ashworth.  Sept.  1830. 
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Composition  fur  gardener's  shoes,  311. 
Composts  and  soiUi,  qualities  of,  by  J.  Main,  £15. 
Concentration,  in  making  sugar,  151.     _  • 
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Comhictor.  critical  remarks  on  the  principles 

and  conduct  of  the,  7SD. 
Conservatory,  design  for  a  small  one,  664. 
Cooperation  in  education  and  travelling,  479. 
Cooperative  societies,  object  of,  by  J.  C.  Penn, 

478 ;  of  Perth  and  Dundee,  494. 
Copenhagen,  mrdening  news  fh>m,  9S1. 
C6rcnlura,  definition  of  the,  566. 
Com  mill,  new,  352. 

Cornfield,  Mr.  P.,  on  raising  auriculas  from 

seed,  &c.,  4S6b 
Com  laws,  59^. 

Cottages,  of  labourers,  109j  country  labourers, ' 
plans  and  descriptions  of  three,  153 ;  labour- 
ers',  four  designs  for,  by  Mr.  Richard  Var. 

den,  eea 

CoM^^fl^upgns,  remarks  on,  by  Mr.  Charles 

Cottage  husbandry  and  architecture,  with  refer- 
ence to  priaeuessays,  ftc.,  1S9. 

Cottage  system,  critical  remarks  on  the,  60a 

CotUge  in  England,  description  of  one,  by  Bfr. 
John  Howden,  657. 

Council  of  the  Horticultural  Society,  24& 

Country  Tlme»newspaper,  107. 

Covent  Garden  Market,  Jan.  Sd,  119:  March 
ISth,  853;  April  and  May,  S7S;  JiUv,  511; 
the  new  baildiiig  of,  513:  prixes  in  Seplem- 
ber,  623 :  Nov.  1st,  73!2. 

Covering  for  an  auricula  stage,  4S6. 

Cow,  advantage  of.  to  a  cottager,  181 ;  manage- 
ment of,  iw.  906. 

Cow  tree,  815. 

Craig,  Mr.  James,  remarks  on  Mr.  Newingtcwi's 
observations  on  the  management  of  peach 
trees,  430 ;  on  the  green  fly  in  the  blossoms 
of  peach  trees,  55S ;  on  the  visiUe  cause,  and 
easy  and  eflfcctual  cure,  of  the  bad  setting  of 
some  sorts  of  grapes,  687. 

Crops,  rotation  of,  for  cottagers.  fiOl ;  remark- 
able,  produced  in  the  Vale  of  York,  49S. 

Croup,  remedy  for  the,  552. 

Cruickshank's  Practical  Planner  versus  Pon^ 
tcy's  Forest  Prtmer,  on  the  subject  of  pruning 
fir  trees,  675. 

Cucumber,  large,  600. 

Cucumbers,  on  keraing  a  fine  bloom  on,  by  Mr. 

George  Fulton,  709. 
Cultivation  Uught  In  Paris,  3861 
Cummings,  Mr.  H.,  some  account  of  a  large 

vine  at  ScUwood  Park.  439. 
Currants  in  Corsica,  211. 
Curtis,  Mr.,  his  esUblisbment  at  Glaaenwood, 

733. 

Cypress  and  cork  tree,  deciduous,  query  respect. 

ing,  2S7. 
Daisies,  qu 

Dalgleish,  Mr.  H.,  on  beating  hot.houses  by 
Fowler's  thermosiphoo,  334 ;  notice  of  a  plan- 
tain which  has  ripened  fhiit,  499. 

Davenport,  G..  large  pumpkins,  599. 

Dean  rorest,  fences  at,  446L 

DefeeaUon  in  making  sugar,  150. 

Dendrbbium  chrys&nthum,  277. 

Denson,  Mr.  John,  jun.,  on  the  sexes  and  his- 
toiT  of  the  Lombardy,  or  Turin,  poplar,  419. 

DiacK,  Mr.  Alexander,  his  mode  of  grafting  the 
large  branches  of  old  trees,  698. 

Dick^s  railways,  477. 

Diseases  of  plants,  d9& 

DdUchos  tetTagon61obus,  3]5l 

Dove*s  dung  in  Samaria,  2ia  358. 

Drawing  from  nature,  easy  method  of,  305. 

■Drummond,  Mr.,  his  mode  of  frightening  bears, 
569. 

Dry<ibiIanoj)S  Cdmnhora,  UtS. 

Duncan,  Mr.  AViliiam,  on  the  botanic  fiower. 

garden  at  Trelowarren,  480. 
Dykes,  Mr.  J.,  query  on  a  weevil  destructive  to 

ftuli  trees,  50O;  answer  to,  501. 
Earie,  Mr.  A.,  notice  of  bis  views  taken  in  New 

Zealand,  &c.,  486. 
Ear-rings,  a  remnant  of  barbarism,  4^1. 
Earwigs,  newly  Invented  trap  for,  491 ;  critical 
Bwrk  on  d4   . 


remark  on  destroying,  by  tin  pipes,  by  >N. 
Mason,  Jan.,  723. 
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Gdgcware,  new  alms-houses  at,  107. 

Edgewortb,  Thomas,  Jun.,  thesoudc  as  invented 
by  a  Wrexham  mechanic,  2ia 

Edging  tiles  of  Mr.  Allardyce,  309. 

Edmburgh,  rare  plants  flowered  n^,  493 ;  ve. 
vetable  market,  June  1st, 494;  August  7th,  ^1. 

Education,  account  of,  in  North  America,  by 
Mr.  Jesse  Buel,  103;  principle,  critical  re^ 
marks  on,  217 ;  system  In  the  United  States, 
324;  classical,  325;  erroneous  notions  of  Its 
eflb:tS|  488 ;  as  a  check  to  population,  critical 
remarks  respecting.  6ua 

£Uchr^sum,  Mr.  tvlggtns^s  management  o(L 
656. 

Elles,  Mr.  J.,  on  the  potato,  58 ;  on  the  culture 
of  the  JIbsa  odorkta,  427 ;  observations  re- 
^ectinj^r.  Howden 's  management  of  forest 

Enc^ia  can^scens,  2ia 

Englefleld  House,  remarks  on,  655. 

Ensor,  G.,  notice  of  the  culture  of  wheat  in  the 

neighbourhood  of  Ardress,  in  Ireland,  691. 
E^wom.nnrsery.dbints  which  have  flowered  at, 

during  Septeinber  and  October,  1829,  115; 

critical  remarks  concerning,  357;  rare  plants 

flowered  In  the,  from  February  to  June,  506; 

July  and  August,  680. 
frinus  alplnus  on  old  walls,  by  the  Rev.  W.  T. 

Bree,  592. 
Errata,  6I4w7S6L 

Errlngton,  Mr.  Robert,  firuit  trees  in  too  rich  a 
soil,  54 :  answer  to  query  respecting  vines  for 
a  geranium  house,  231 ;  standanf  sixes  fo^ 
garden  pots,  354j  query  on  Mr.  Saunders's 
Ust  of  pears,  615 ;  remarks  on  the  treatment 
of  flruit  trees,  693;  fkrther  remarks bn  training 
the  peach  and  nectarine,  696. 

Espionage  at  the  Chlswlck  garden,  242, 243. 

Eucalyptus,  answer  to  query  respecting,  5021  * 

Exotic  nursery,  call  at,  119. 

Exotics,  acclimated,  list  of,  desired,  229;  natu- 
ralisaUon  of,  493. 

Falconar,  Mr.  D.,  species  of  i>is  wanted,  502. 

Faldermann,  M.  F.,  rare  plants  flrom  Persia  to 
the  Petersburgh  botanic  garden,  321 ;  collec- 
tion  of  melons  flrom  Russia,  338 ;  a  new  va- 
riety of  wheat  flrom  China,  339. 

Fanning.  Mr.  D.,  his  boUnlc  garden  at  Cara<!. 
cas,  385;  account  of  the  Guaco  plant,  2a&i 
the  Aracacha  plant,  326;  tobacco  plants  of 
Colombia,  327. 

Farm  servants  in  Northumberland,  customs  in 
hiring,  and  method  of  paying,  589. 

Farmers  and  gardeners  near  Paris,  personal 
character  ot^  9. 

Fences  at  Dean  Forest,  the.  446. 

Ferme,  John,  query  on  avoiding  woodlloe,  223 ; 
on  keeping  ihilts,  more  particularly  apples, 
700. 

F6rula  p^rslca,  572. 

Festivities  in  the  Champs  Elys^  of  Paris, 
646. 

Field  sports,  a  subscription  park  and  warren  for. 

In  France,  31& 
Fig.  the  white  Sidney,  654. 
Finlayson*s  harrow  and  WUkle's  brake,  remarks 

on,  by  R.  Finlayson,  Esq.,  4S9. 
nrs,  pruning  of,  455.  676L 
Flanders,  fertilityof,  54a 
Fleetwood,  Mr.  Thomas,  on  the  culture  of  tlie 

strawbenr  on  a  light  sandy  soil,  710. 
Floral  and  Horticultural  Societies : 

Bolton,  June  SOth.  6S4 ;  August  18th,  74a 

Chelmsford  and  Essex,  April  SOth,  514 ,  Sep- 
tember  13th,  734. 

Hull,  May  3d  and  24th,  520;  June  21,  6S9; 
July  5th  and  August  5th,  6S0 ;  September 
13tjfi,  737. 

Liverpool,  May  S7th,  523 ;  August  5th,  ai2. 
Manchester,  April  22d  and  May  20th,  739; 

June  24th,  740 ;  August  9th,  742. 
Rochdale,  April  28th,  524 ;  May  26th,  633.  , 
Sheffield.  738. 
Stockport,  £98. 
Florence,  vegetables  and  (Viiit  at,  3Id ;  weather 
at,  33a 
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Floristi*  and  HofUeoltunl  Soctety  of  Notttng. 

ham,  April  21it,  383 ;  of  Darlington,  521. 
Florists  or  Monkwearmouth,  August  9th,  632. 
Florists*  Societies : 

Ayr  and  Kilmarnock,  competition  of  the,  637. 

Cambridge.  June  14th,'515;  July  86th,  625c 

Exeter,  April  15th,  381 
;  Morpeth,  May  87th,  522. 

Pandon  Dean,  May  8th,  522. 
'  PonteUnd,  July  10th,  632. 
Flower  gardens,  designs  for  laying  out,  remarks 

respecting,  £19. 
Flower-garden,  plan  of  a,  423L 
Flower.gatherer,  figured  and  described,  588; 

hand  nower.gatherer,  588. 
Flower.pots,  grooire-bottomed^SOSL 
Flowers,  hint  on  preserving,  289. 
Flower  Show  of  Bolton,  April  30th,  525. 
Fonzi's  smoke-consuming  stove,  479 ;  his  terro- 

metaUlc  teeth,  480. 
Food  of  animals  and  vegetables,  400. 
Foot-scraper  for  sandy  soils,  318. 
Forcing  of  earth,  45& 

■Fore^shortening,  Mr.  Blaikle*Mystem  of,  41& 

Forest  trees,  management  of,  463. 

Fowls,  for  cottagers,  175.  189. 

Fowler,  Mr.,  his  models  for  markets,  105. 

Fowler's  thermosiphon,  extract  on  healing  hoi* 

houses  by,  334. 
Frame  and  strike  for  a  tulip  bed,  figured  and 

described,  684. 
Fraser,  Mr.,  346. 

French,  Mr.  D.,  cause  of  the  fiailure  of  the  early 

Charlton  pear,  503. 
French.  'Wuliam,  obituary  of,  639. 
F^gials,  the  seat  of  Lord  ffidney,  remarks  on 

Fruit  market  of  Edinburgh,  September  86th,  109l 
Fruit  trees,  in  too  rich  a  soil,  by  Mr.  Robert 

£rrington,54:  for  cottagers,  180;  earlier  bear. 

tng  o^  now  than  formerly,  2S9 ;  from  North 
*  America,  338 ;  in  churchyards,  595 ;  Ameri- 

can  list  of,  by  Mr.M  Saul,613j;  remarks  on  the 

treatment  of,  by  Mr.  Robert  Errington,  693L 
Fruits,  to  Increase  the  slseof,  481 ;  on  keeping, 

more  particularly  apples,  by  Mr.  John  Ferme, 

Fuchsias  and  hydrangeas,  query  reQ>ecting, 
788. 

Fuel,  mode  of  growing,  for  cottagers,  144. 

Fulham  nursery,  June  87th,  507. 

Fulton,  Mr.  O.,  answer  respecting  Strelitzia 

regliue,  289;  vines  for  a  green-house,  832; 

observations  on  the  management  of  vines  in 

the  vinery,  707 ;  on  keeping  a  fine  bloom  on 

cucumbers,  709. 
Fumigating  not,  figured  and  descrUied,  553. 
Functions  of  animals  and  vegetables,  399. 
Fund  for  gardeners,  remarks  on,  by  Mr.  James 

Rollins,  353. 
Funds  for  general  education,  335. 
Ftn^  poisonous  efitets  of,  571  ;2edible,  of  Bri- 

tarn,  578. 

Garden,  cottage,  cultivation  of,  175 :  committee 
of  the  London  Hort  Soc.,  846;  Libraries,  cri- 
tical  remarks  respecting,  by  J.  Newman,  610. 
of  the  Caledonian  Hort.  Soc.,  promenade  in 
the,  600 ;  royal,  remarks  on  the,  73L 

Gardener,  the  continental,  compared  with  the 
English  one,  388. 

Gardener's  house  and  oardens  at  Worksop  Ma. 
nor,  by  Robert  Abranam,  Esq^  architect,  34. 

Gardeners  and  farmers  near  Faris,  personal 
character  of,  a 

Gardeners  sent  out  by  the  Hort  Soc.,  845. 

Gardens  and  sardenerL  the  royal,  489. 

Gardens  of  Marshal  lallanL  answer  to  query 
respecting,  884 ;  of  Prince  Mettemicb,  on  the 
Rhme,  described,  33 ;  in  England  and  Soot, 
land,  observations  made  on  visiting  several, 
during  the  summer  of  1830,  by  Mr.  Saunders, 

Gaulthirfa  SkaOon,  568L 

Gender  of  botanical  names,  on  the,  496. 

Geometrical  forms  and  lines  prevawat  in  Flrance," 


vend 


Geoiglna,  painted  lady  anaBCBe.fl< 

figured  ana  describedL  77. 
Geraniums,  marking,  810. 
Ginger,  culture  of,  Se,,  described,  SSa 
Glass,  substitute  for,  in  boUbouscs,  353 ; 

ing,  preventive  for,  500. 
Glaxing  with  lead  laps,  answer  to  query  le- 

spectmg,  726.  ^ 
Godsall,  Mr.  William,  his  new  bndding-knife 

figured  and  described,  306;  notice  of  a  small 

economical  green-bouse,  667. 
Goldfinch,  change  of  colour  in  a,  60L 
GoMworth  Nursery,  May  11th,  380l 
Gooseberries,  queries  respecting  a  coDectioB  U, 

by  Edmund  Vallance,  787. 
Gooseberry  Shows : 

of  1829.  M.  Saul,  337. 

Haddrick's  Mill,  Julv  3L,  631. 

Biimopfleld,  Aug.  14.,  6»L 

Ovingharo,  Aug.  9.,  632. 
Gordon,  Mr.  Alexander,  remarks  on  a  defoot  In 

the  ripening  of  grapes,  881;  chemioal  and 

geolo^cal  elevations  of  plants  corrected,  35B. 
Gorric,  Mr.  A.,  C  M.  H.&,  remarks  on  Sir  Henry 

Steuart's  Planter's  Guide,  43;  on  destroying 

slugs,  69 ;  on  preservine  tender  plants  tn  win. 

ter,  402 ;  crops  in  tiie  Lothians,  496 ;  critical 

remarks  respecting  the  functions  of  leaves^ 

784. 

Gould,  Mr.  John,  obituary  of,  85& 

Grafting  on  the  Urge  branches  of  old  trees,  Mr. 

Alexander  Diack's  mode  of,  69& 
Gram,  query  respecting,  884 ;  answer  to,  3G& 
lliodes,  figured  and 


Grape,  the  Rlio 


T&os.  Appleby,  ^99',  the  Tokay,  setting  oll[ 
by  D.  Wright,  e08L 
Grapes,  defect  in  ripeninjr,  remarks  on,  by  Mr. 
Alexander  Gordon,  881 ;  Muscadine  and 
Muscat,  answer  to  query  rdiqiecting,  238  z 
early,  343 ;  on  the  visible  cause,  and  easy  and 
effbctual  cure,  of  the  bad  setting  of  some  sorts 
of,  by  Mr.  James  Craig,  687:  cause  of  the 
shrivelling  of,  in  hot-houses,  709. 
Green  fly  in  the  blossoms  of  peach  trees,  on  the, 

by  Mr.  James  Craig,  552. 
Green-house  Society  of  Ayrshire,  Anil  88d, 
384;  May  87th,  m-,  June  24Ch,  July 
8th,  637. 

Green-house,  design  for  a  small  one,  664 ;  no- 
tice  of  a  small  econondcal  one,  by  Mc  God. 
sail,  667. 

Grefib  des  Charlatans,  81L 

Greig,  Mr.,  account  of  •  patch  of  CobteCt*s  com, 

6a 


Groom's  flower^^ardoi.  May  4th, 
beil.  description  of,  683. 


878; 


Ground,  preparation  of,  for  the  leeeptfcm  of 

plants,  %8t. 
Guaco  plant,  386. 
Guard  for  trees,  new,  by  Mr.  John 
Ouinguettes,  the,  or  te*  gardens  of 
648. 

Haarlem,  account  of  the  fordng  and 

at,  by  J.  Rins,  592. 
Habranthus  Andersbni,  5G2. 
Hamilton,  W.,  M.D..  hU  address  to  the  &  De. 

von  and  E.  Cornwall  Bot  and  Hort.  Soc.,  8S6; 

circumstances  respecting  Argembne  mexi- 

ciuia,  315 ;  the  2)6lichos  tetragonMobus,  315 ; 

theMelondto  d'Otor,  315;  seeds  ftom  Cut- 

thagena,  403. 
Hammersmith  Nursei^,  April  4tfa,  378. 
Happiness,  temporal,  844k 
Harewood  House,  and  its  gardens  and  ground^ 

description  of,  649. 
Harrison's  metnod  of  pruning  the  peach  and 

necurine.  remarks  on,  by  Joe  Harrison,  890L 
Harrison,  Mr.  George,  critical  remarks  on  F'er. 

b^na  MeUndres,  & 
Hawkins.  Mr.  ThosL,  suggestions  respcctiat  tbe 

caterpillar  on  the  oak  coppice,  883. 
Haworth,  A.  U,  query  respecting  hardybuOwna 

cdants,  368. 

Hawthorn,  Mr.,  on  the  birch  rind  of  the  Ame- 

rican  Indians.  406. 
Hay,  John,  on  feidng  by  means  of  steam  acting 
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oiiloateftonet,£0:  fkrMiernotloeof  tbepltie 
plante  at  Cattle  Semple,  437 ;  notice  of  a 
citron  tree  in  the  nrdens  of-  Cattle  Semplef 
792;  hii  system  of  heating  pits,  367. 

Heating  hot-houses,  comparatire  adirantages  or 
smoke  and  hot  water,  for,  m  S67. 

Heating  pits  by  hot  water  pipes,  answer  to 
query  respecting,  by  John  Cameron,  615. 

Hedges  for  cottage  gardens,  136L 

Herbert,  the  Hon.  and  Revt  W.,  notice  of  the 
gardens  of  the,  5SL 

Hislop,  Mr.  John,  on  a  new  guard  for  trees,  4,1, 

Hiver,  Mr.,  bis  mode  of  training  the  pear  tree. 
364. 

Hobart  Town,  a  literary  and  scientific  society 
in,  597 ;  Mr.  Scott's  garden  at,  597 ;  priies 
of  vegetables  and  Aruite  at,  597. 

Hobson,  Mr.  Edward,  obituarr  of,  748. 

Hodson,  Mr.  N.  &,  description  of  gram,  3GBL 

Hon,  for  the  cottager,  17^  188. 

HoDand,  J.,  account  of  two  large  melons,  338  i 
erratum  of  the  word  Punno,  786. 

Hooker's  British  Flora,  critical  remarks  rir- 
specting,  by  J.  Jones,  722. 

Hops,  for  the  cottager,  I4a 

Horsefield  Mr.  J.,  notice  of  the  Prestwich  Bo- 
tanical Society,  and  the  Bury  Botanical  ami 
Entomological  Society,  392. 

Horticultural  Chemistry,  continued,  by  G.  W. 
Johnson,  S7. 

Horticultural  Societies : 
Query  respecting,  223 :  rules  of,  353 :  rcmarl!.! 

respecUng,  by  W.  Wilson,  sk. 
Aberdeenshire,  Aug.  26ch,  18S9,  128;.  Nov. 
41  h.  l-f'i;   !Vr:iy  ith,  528;  May  26th,  63.S  j 
June  x^d,        July  14th,  639;  Aug.  25th » 

B«lf4ct,  June  nth,  45»5. 
BoifaQ,  May  ^Jth,  ^ 

BtittoL  May  mh,  5l7;  June  29d,  63i;  July 

Bui'kinjfhstd,  Ava  4th,  1889, 121. 

Bury,  Sov.  ¥4ll),  1^29, 122. 

Cak?f]uTiiaii.  Dtc,       1829  ;  340;  March  4tb, 

Ca^lb^ijf^'■h^r^^,  Oct.  16th,  1829,  121 :  Dec. 

4th,  1^  1  Maxch  Jd,  1830,  382;  Apnl  2Ut, 

3«3.  SIS  ;  May  Hith,  615 ;  June  17th,  516  ; 

July  liW*      }  fk-Pt.  15th,  73*. 
Chkheiter,  April  ikh,  514;  June  21st,  and 

Julv  3Ut,  73*. 
Cui»r,  April  iJSih,  ^ifiS.  746. 
Dumfri^^i  Eiisil  Galtniray,  Sept  17th,  1829,  125, 
Dundee,  May  Uith,  iii^,W  i  Aug.  7th,  127  i 

May  Ai.^^  t  June  lOth,  746;  Sept  lOtb, 

F^tlkirk,  April  mh,  5E7. 

OEariiar{ra.n  Htiil  ^lonmouthshire,  Jan.  5th. 

ma,      ;  April  ^Sth,  518 ;  June  16th,  627  i 

OcL  1st,  73ti. 
GJ^i^^Sept.!jUi,  16a>,  126;  Sept  21st,  22d, 

Gloucester,  April  16tb,  383;  June  18tb,  626 
Hampshire,  Sept.  4th,  1829,  121 
Herefordshire,  remarks  on,  255;  April  23dl» 

518;  June  28d,  and  July  24th,  fi«;  Sept. 

21st,  737. 

Ipswich,  Nov.  17tb,  1829,  122;  April  SOth, 
1830,  38a  51& 

Ireland,  June  22d,  602 :  Aug.  10th,  60& 

Lirerpool,  April  28th,  522. 

London,  meeting  of.  Sept  15th,  1829,  112; 
Oct  20th,  113;  Nov.  3d,  113:  Nov.  17th, 
113;  Dec  Ist,  113;  alBiirs  of,  114:  Dec. 
15ih,  Jan.  5th,  and  Jan.  19th,  ^34;  Feb^  2d, 
235 ;  Feb.  16th,  March  2d,  236 ;  March  16th, 
252 ;  Report  of  the  committee  respecting 
theafihirsof,  236;  accounu  of,  236;  debts 
and  assets,  237 ;  retrenchment,  237 ;  Aitute 
income  and  expenditure,  237;  manage, 
ment,  237 :  conclusion  of  the  committee's 
report,  239 ;  gardeners  sent  out  by,  245 ;  , 
April  6th,  20tb,  May  1st,  369;  May  4tli,  I 
371;  May  18th,  504;  June  1st,  15th,  and  I 
21st,  and  July  6ch,  506 ;  July  7th,  and  15th. 
506  J  July  20th,  618 ;  Aug.  3d,  and  17th,  an  J 


fictii.  7th|  &I9 ;  cTl  tluil  obi^rv  z^tioru  retpect- 
inif,  tiOl :  Sept.  2Ut^  ana  <h  u  ih^  728 ;  Oct 
lUlIu      ;  remarkA  on  thi*  ^ardfsi,  730. 
^bstiLhit»t>tU,  lot- 

Norrnlkand  Norivich,  2:4;  Kav*  25th,  1829, 

Mjiy£6tb,         July  8tb,  €25. 
N'orwid3»  Aug,  4th,  GM. 
Ro.%»^  April  vliL,  and  May  ipth,  619;  June 

Iriili,      \  July  2UU  mi*. 
Scmtlt  DcYon,  ^c.,  11£^  I  July  24th,  635 ;  Sept. 

irlth,  744, 

StirSinif,  1^7;  meeting  of  Ma^  IHb,527;  July 
t^tl),KJit  Srut  7tb,744% 

Vml#of  Erstham,  Oct.  I'^h,  IS'2^124;  AprU 
2Sd,  518 1  June  171  h,  6ci7. 

VVnl  Benewah  I  re.  May  *mh,  5^  ;  June22d, 
m  ;  July  mK  tl  J» ;  Sept.  21*1,  745. 

Whkch4Tefl,  Ayif.  ^^ib,  7+1 

Wi^lonshlre,  Sejit  £Hb,  745^ 

Wi>rce«tenliirr,  Miy  l4tli|  Si  7 ;  June  17tb, 
ti€6  :  July  akth,  m  I  Seat  lUih,  73a 

Vtirkjhjrt?,  July  f th,  539  ;  Aug,  S^th,  737. 
EIurtkLLlttirnt  and  BotaiiiLal  Society  of  Man- 

c better,  ganieti  of,  SM.  743.  ' 
Hurli cultural  and  FlciriatA'  Society  of  Cbelms- 

tbrEi  aiiU  f^tex,  *jept,  15th,  Ih^K  121. 
licit  water^  QHfTv  rcsiircltnff  hirattJUg  by,  by  Mr. 

VV.  G.  Walmtdley, 
HouiRian^  Mr.  JajL^  oliservstLont  on  Mr.  New- 

iii|ftan^£  remarKi  on  tr.imiug  the  peach  tree, 

220^  but  iorts  of  pLci^-appici  for  cultivation, 

VdS ;  remark  ■  on,  S&i  t  re  mark  on  irired  walls, 

t>i4, 

Hjiveii  purpurea^  314. 

HuwiIciIt  Ht.  John,  on  the  plunting  and  prun- 
ing Dt"  fewest  trees,  iM;  hLi  in.itingement  of 
forest  (tvei,  (RxKrvalloni  rciiH-fiNn^,  by  Mr.  J. 
EUot,  515;  OescriptEDii  «f  a  eaitaKe  in  Eng- 
land, and  atnud-cubin  in  Ireland,  GSJ. 

HyWidi,  critical  obfcn^alion  copccrning,  by  Mr. 
J  Xewiiian,  4ity. 

K^'dringea,  variation  in  eolour  in,  348. 

Hydrangeas  and  Fuchsiai,  query  respecting,  728. 

Ilulb«rt,  Mjr.  Charlis,  remarks  on  cottage  gar- 
(Jeni^  5y8- 

Ire'hnufe»  queij  on  the  proper  e^ze  for  a,  by  W. 

I*.  I'aughan, 
ImpreuiD'ii  of  leaves  and  pUtiCs,  cheapand  ele- 

ftant  method  vf  obtain  uig,  by  Baynton, 

IndQp^r^dcnt  FUiriJ'Ls  of  Hendon,  May  31st,  522. 

Indian  cnrn.  mult  ot  pxperimtnitt  with  ten 
VMietJef  of,  &<.  fi'Si  produce  of,  103 ;  ac- 
count or  somf  rA!Lu%l  at  Hamjifttsid,  444. 

Infhnl  fcbooli  or  Edinburgh,       ACr  49^. 

InsNtft,  a  rnTo^iiHiitLu'n  for  dcstroyLne,  by  Mr. 
JiimeA  fJurRe,  57 ;  on  troet,  sup|x)sM  preserv- 
atLon  pgaLikit^  in  retting  ttw  olum  and 

cherry,  query  re&^ictrtln^t  °n  plants,  m^ 
tlind  or  destroying,  40J{  in  orchards,  on,  by 
Mr,  D.  AnavrMWf  ^l^  the  tapid  generation 
of,  in  springy  564]^  on  yourtg  pifas,  query  re- 
ipet'tiuKj  l>y  W.  R  Vaugha  n,  til  a. 

Ireliuid,  Lrmer  aikd  pre«!?Jit  mm  or  horticul- 
turein,  tiy  Mr.  Jolin  Ilobertson,  l<'.H.&,  26; 
tlaw.i?r.g«ifdeding  in,  4Ud 

I  Vis^  ipedci  wanliof ,  by  Mr*  D.  l^conar,  502. 

Islington  Ijotanic  garden,  333. 

^iktdm  del  Planti  i  In  Paris,  385 ;  not  suiUblo 
far  ^ijtUnd,  3^ 

Jcwp,  Mr.  C.  fUle^hk mode  or  cultivating  the 
Envitleijine,  TU4. 

Juhnfeoni  G.  W^,  harticuUural  ctitTDJitry,  con- 
tinued, retnarlu  on  the  doctrines  con- 
cerning the  diftCftsei  of  plants,  by  John  Ro- 
liertiion»  ^iQ^ 

Juitit::^!  guttkta,  56L 

Kelly,  !^lr.  A.,  on  niiing  miiihrcjoms  during 

Iht  winter  ieason^  tji, 
Kenntklid  ruQiiopbyUaj  notice  respecting,  by  T. 

DIair,  612. 

K^  itM  ingim  ij^vdm§,  north  wall  of,  a  deformity, 

KcFiAin^ton  nurs^y,  S-j^ 

Kewlvy'a  ntode  of  noAllng  on  Uic  Itphfm  prin- 

ciplc^  im* 
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Kltcbcn-garden,  the  horticultutal  liuikUngt  Tor 
a,  67a 

Knapp  Hill  nurserj.  May  10th,  ^9. 

Knife  for  budding,  improved  one,  by  William 
Godaall,  308. 

Knight.  T.  A.,  rcmarki  on  his  pinet,  by  Mr.  A. 
B^bie,  110;  treatment  of,  by  the  Conductor, 
SIT;  letter  flrom,  on  the  state  of  the  HorL 

soc.,  sas. 

Knight,  Mr,  his  vUit  to  Haarlem,  SI7 :  bis  ac- 

«  count  of  the  bulb  district,  318 ;  of  the  ftiiit. 
forcing,  318 :  his  pine  pots,  363 ;  hot  water 

"  ai^ratus,  figured  and  described,  374  ;  exotic 
nursery,  Dec.  Slst,  873;  May  1st,  376;  the 
purchasers  of  Mr.  Baxter's  seeds,  507. 

Krelage,  Mr.  £L  H.,  bulbs  cuUlTated  by,  593. 

Labourers,  agricultural  and  horticultural,  in 

to  France  and  England,  obsenrations  chiefly  re- 
lating to  the,  by  R.  Bakewell,  Esq.,  5S8. 

Labouring  classes,  progress  of  an  experiment 
for  bettering  the  condkion  of  the,  by  John  H. 
Moggridge,  Esq.,  533;  ftirtber  Information 

Ladies,  a  mode  of  pruning  trees  in  plantations, 

suggested  as  highly  suitable  for  them ;  garden 

operations  fit  for,  312.  687. 
land  to  be  atUched  to  cottages,  reasons  for, 

140;  quantity  of,  142. 
Landscape-gardening  of  Enghind  and  Germany 
.  compared,  bv  M.  ^cob  Rhu,  Jun.,  81. 
X&ttayrus  Teoosus,  notice  respecting,  by  T. 

Blair,  61«. 

Lauder,  Mr.  P.,  query  respecting  hybrid  melons, 
SOi, 

Leaves,  flinctions  of,  critical  remarks  respecting, 

by  Mr.  Archibald  Gorrie,  724. 
Lectures  on  botany,  i|i  Paris,  386. 
X§mna  gibba.SOS ;  germination  of  the  seeds  of, 
.  667. 

Lettuce^  cabbage,  on  the  forcing  of,  in  Holland, 
i  by  BL  P.  Lbidegard,  translated  by  M.  Jens 

Peter  Petersen,  688. 
Liber  of  the  vine,  21. 

liber  converted  into  the  alburnum,  disproved, 
958. 

LifiB,  defined,  399. 

Lilac  tree,  query  respecting  the,  £S9L 
Xmum  Pompdnlum,  322. 
Lily,  water,  quer>'  respecting,  227. 
Lime-water,  observation  on,  by  Mr.  W.  Stowe, 

4U9. 
Iind( 

I  translated  by  lf.'Jau  P.  Petersen,  656;  on  the 
-  forcing  of  cabbage  lettuce  in  Holland,  trans- 

lated  by  Bl  Jens  Peter  Petersen,  689. 
Lindley,  J.,  letter  firom,  to  Mr.  Sabine,  240; 
.  statement  of,  respecting  the  Chiswick  garden, 

S40;  on  the  mismanagement  in  Regent  Street, 

5241 ;  remarks  on  Capper's  papers  on  thevhae, 

SSB. 

Ling  and  Saluburg,  district  between,  317. 
£iscon*s  wheel  plough,  remarks  on,  by  Mr.  SL 

Morton.  SU9. 
Loddiges'  botanic  garden,  April  3d,  378. 
London  and  Paris,  natural  and  artificial  chr. 
.  cumstances  of,  compared,  1,  2j  agriculture 

o^  ft 

Lothians,  state  of  the  crops  In  the,  by  Mr.  A. 
Gorrie,  405. 

Loudon's  Encvclopsdia  of  Gardening  misre- 
presented, 466.: 

Loyal  Horticultural  Society  of  Northampton, 
April  21st,  383. 

Luxembourg,  gardens  of  the,  641. 

Luxuries,  use  of,  170. 

Lvons,  cofItee>houses  a^  211. 

Macartney's  method  of  obtaining  new  kinds  of 
potatoes  firom  seed,  440l 

Maodougal's  inverted  garden  syringe,  figured 
and  de«xibed,  306. 

Blacblnes  fur  breaking  stones,  209. 

Machines  for  reaping  and  threshing,  evil  eiibcts 
of,  217. 


Ddegaard,  M.  P.,  historical  account  of  a  me- 
hod  of  makina  bass  for  binding  planta,  Ac., 


Madfoa  anmnfloca,  fhiit  of,  flgored  and  de- 

scribed,  103.  483. 
Mahi,  J.,  A.L.'Sl,  remarks  on  Mr.  Thompaon's 
experimento  in  v^etaUe  physlolocy,  314;  on 
the  qualities  of  composts  and  soils,  215 ;  on 
raising  an  early  crop  of  peas,  565 ;  reply  to 
criticisms  on  his  Villa  and  Cottage  Florist's 
Directory,  73& 
Maize,  as  a  crop  in  this  country,  conclusion  re- 


specting, 67. 
MiOor,  Josl 


loshua,  critique  on  M.  Einz's  criti- 
cism's, 611. 
Malaria,  213. 

Malt,  for  the  cottager,  147. 
Malting,  148. 

Bfanagement  of  forest  trecL  463L 
Mangold  wurzel,  sugar  mane  ftom,  149 ;  variety 


of,  proper  for  this  purpose,  150 ;  on  brewing 
beer  from,  352 ;  advantages  of,  as  a  fUlow 

crop,  582. 

Manure  for  the  cottager's  garden,  172L 188L 

Mason,  W.,  jun.,  critical  remark  on  destroying 
by  tin  pipes,  723:.  critical  remarks  on  pruning 
timber  trees,  725. 

Mauritius,  letter  firom  the  botanic  garden  at  the, 
by  Mr.  John  Newman,  484;  pnccs  of  provi- 
sions at  tiie,  485l 

Meams,  Mr.  John,  remark  respecting  sabots,  106L 

Medico-Botanical  Society,  101  5S6. 

Meloncito  d'Olor,  315^ 

Melons,  collection  of,  from  Russia,'  by  M.  F. 
Faldermann,  338;  large,  338;  the  King 
Charles,  query  respecting,  368 ;  hybrid,  querr 
respecting,  by  Mr.  P.  Lauder,  502 ;  answered, 
727 ;  species  of,  wanted,  503 ;  large  Cantaloup, 
600. 

Menagerie  of  the  Jaxdin  des  Plantes,  391. 
Methley's  flre-ptaces,  108. 
Milk-tree  of  Demerara,  3S5l 
Mind,  the,  398. 

Misrepresentation  of  the  Encyc.  of  Gard.,  456. 
Moffkt,  Mr.,  his  treatment  of  .the  fig  tree,  654  « 

his  mode  of  preserving  wall  ftuit  fttMn  frorft, 

654. 

Moggridge,  John  H.,  Esq.,  the  progress  of  an 

experiment  for  bettering  the  condition  of  the 

labouring  classes,  533;  ikrther  informatian 

respecting,  536 
Mortgage  Society  of  Poland,  origin  of,  489L 
Morton,  Mr.  &,  on  Wilkie's  wheel  plough,  and 

Liston's  wheel  plough,  209;  improvemeiiU  in 

the  wheels  of  carts  and  waggons,  30L 
Moss,  on  growing  pine-apples  In,  by  fiL  Jacob 

Seimel,  705. 
Moss  rose,  airious,  337. 
Mud-cabin  in  Ireland,  description  of  a,  by  Mr 

John  Howden,  658. 
Munich,  weather  at,  317. 
Museum  of  the  Janiin  des  Plantes,  391. 
Mushrooms,  on  raising  during.the  winter  season, 

by  Mr.  A.  Kelly,  (S. 
Musk  melons  flrom  Russia,  3S9L 
Myrtie,  the  broad-leaved  and  nanrow-tonved, 

near  Belfast,  347. 
Nectarine  and  peach  Jdentity  of  ttae^  696 
New  Cross  nursery.  37ft 
Newington,  Mr.  R  John,  on  the  peach  tiee^ 

56 ;  observations  on  his  remarks  on  training 

the  peach  tree,  bv  Mr.  James  Housman,  290  i 

observations  on  his  remarks  on  traininig  the 

peach  tree,  by  Mr.  James  Craig,  430. 
Newman,  Mr.  John,  letter  from  the  botanic 

garden  at  the  Mauritius,  484 :  critical  observ. 

ation  concerning  hybrids,  4W;  critical  re. 

marks  respecting  garden  ubmries.  610 ;  eritU 

cal  notice  respecting  Amaryllis  soiandrM^^I&fw» 

613 ;  the  poUcn  of  plants,  6ia 
New  Zealand,  views  taken  in,  486 
Northumberland,  customs  in  hiring,  and  method 

of  paying  farm  servants  in,  5Sft 
Northwick  Park,  the  copper-roofed  fovdng- 

housasat,  70& 
Notes  and  reflections  made  during  a  tour 

throuB^  part  of  France  and  Germany,  ooi»- 

tinued,  ].  38&  529.  641. 
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Oak,  culture  and  numagement  of  the,'  466 ; 
querj  on  a  blight  amongst  the»  5Q8L 

Oaks  Arm,  May  12th,  380. 

Obituary  of  Uobert  Auatin,  &q.,  384 ;  of  Wil- 
liam  French,  639 :  of  Mr.  Rigg.  his  fiunily 
and  firiend«,  610 ;  of  Mr.  EdwardHolMon,  74a 

iSnothira  dec6mbens,  hint  respecting,  S54w 

OgUvy.  Sir  George,  bit  garden  at  Ban£^  344. 

Old  Adam's  Lodge  of  Free  Gardeners,  Stpi.  6th, 

¥  738L 

OliTe,  hardy  varieties  of,  in  the  Crimea,  SSSL 
Onions,  culture  of,  175. 
Orange  tree  blossoms,  use  of,  in  Paris,  5Sa 
Orchard  (ruit,  deterioration  of,  220. 
Orchards,  miniature,  340 :  of  the  Ochill  Hills, 

343 :  on  insects  in,  by  Bir.  D.  Anderson,  551. 
Owen^s  plan  of  reformation,  opinion  respecting, 

48L 

Fackinff  flruit  trees  fiur  exportation,  account  of, 
by  mT  Saul,  3il. 

PtAnia  Moiitan,  new  mode  of  propagating,  lOS. 

Palaces,  remarks  respecting,  531. 

PalaU  Royal,  garden  of  the,  642. 

Paris  and  London,  natural  circumstances  of  the 
neighbourhood  of,  compared,  1 ;  anificial  dr- 
cimistances  of,  compared,  2 ;  agriculture  of.  9. 

Paris,  city  of,  compared  with  London,  5 :  archi- 
tecture of,  6;  improvements  in,  11 ;  entets  of 
the  winter  in,  by  T.  Blaikie,  482 ;  pubUc  gar- 
dens of  recreation  in  and  around,  529. 

Parsneps,  culture  of,  176. 

Passiflbra,  a  new  one,  317. 

Pathology,  vegetable,  395. 

Peach,  the  noblesse,  83:  the  spring  grove,  83; 
the  George  IV.,  84 ;  the  Royal  George,  288. . 

Peach  and  nectarine,  on  the  treatment  «,  dur- 
ing the  summer  season,  by  Mr.  William  Sey- 
mour, of  Howsham,  434 ;  on  a  method  of 
training  on  low  walls,  by  Mr.  "William  Sey. 
mour  of  Weddington,  436 ;  identity  of  the, 
596:  farther  remarks  on  training  the,  by  Bfr. 
R.  Errington,  695. 

Peach.houses,  plan  and  sections  for  two,  671. 

Peach  tree,  on  the  management  of,  by  Mr.  H. 
John  Newington,  55. 

Peach  trees,  Newington 's  observations  respect- 

"  ing,  remarks  on.  by  Mr.  James  Craia,  430. 

Peake's  vases  and  flower  pots,  figured  and  de- 
scribed, 306. 

Pear,  the  early  Bergamot,  84;  the  summer 
rose,  84 ;  the  summer  Francrral,  84 ;  the  Jar. 

Cdle,  84:  the  Forelle,  287;  the  Brown 
rrte,  2ra ;  the  Belle  et  Bonne.  288 ;  the 
autumn  Bergamot.  288:  the  Marie  Louise, 
289;  seedling  of  Lord  Dunmore,  343;  the 
winter  Nelis.  471 ;  the  Flemish  beauty,  472 ; 
the  Beurr6  Diel,  ^2 ;  the  Aston  Town,  575. 
Pear  trees,  on  the  culture  of,  by  Mr.  R  Saun- 
ders, 5SL 

Pears  and  apples  on  the  same  tree.  596. 
Peas,  early  Charlton,  failure  off  23i3 ;  accounted 

for,  bv  Mr.  IX  French,  503;    on  raising 

an  early  crop  of,  by  Mr.  Main,  A.L.S.,  556 ; 

Bishop's  dwarf  and  early  fhune,  critical  re- 

nuu>k  respecting,  723. 
Pdargbnium  pallTdulum,  569. 
Pelargoniums,  M.  A.  Stoettnerl  collection  of, 

482. 

Penn,  J.  C,  object  of  cooperative  societies,  478. 
Pepper  plant,  the,  573. 
Perry,  for  the  cottager,  151. 
Perspective,  isometrical,  explained,  351. 
Fetersburgh  botanic  garden,  rare  idants  from 
-Persia  to,  321. 

Petersen,  M.  J.  P.,  letter  from  Denmark,  212 ; 
gardening  news  from  Copenhagen,  321 ;  trans- 
lation of  an  account  of  a  method  of  making 
bass  for  binding  plants,  by  M.  P.  LIndegaard, 
656 ;  translation  of  an  account  of  the  forcing 
of  cabbage  lettuce  in  Holland,  by  M.  P.  Lin- 
deipMrd,  689. 

Philips,  Mr.  Solomon,  on  a  six.year  broccoli 
plant,  492. 

Physiology  oi  fdants,  critical,  respecting,  553. 
Pinaster,  query  resfiectlng  the,  287. 


Pioeijipples,  iDtroductioD  of.  In  Ireland,  26; 

best  sorU  of,  for  cultivation,  232 ;  the  Ripley, 

£74 ;  the  Enville,  Mr.  C  Hale  Jessop's  modeof 

cultivating  the,  704;  on  growing  in  moss,;  by 

llJacobSeimel,705. 
Pine,  the  Anson  or  Otaheite,  critique  req>ect- 

ing.  111 ;  by  C.  F.  Webster,  112 ;  Scotch,  227 ; 

Scotch,  supposed  spurious  variety  of,  449l 
Rne  plants  at  Castle  Semple.  farther  notice  of, 

by  John  Hay,  Esq.,  437:  602. 
Pines,  Mr.  Knight's  remarks  conceniinc,  11. 
P^S|  on  propagating,  by  cuttings,  by  Mr.  W. 

Ptaius  minbsa  Aitm,  212. 

Pits,  cucumber  and  melon,  for  a  kitchen-garden, 
ground-plan  and  sections  of  the,  671. 

Pitting  system  of  planting,  462. 

Plantain,  notice  of  one  which  has  ripened  fttiit, 
by  Mr.  Henry  Dalgteish,  42a 

Plantations  at  West  Dean,  on  the  management 
of  the,  by  Mr.  John  Bowers,  54& 

Planting  trees  and  shrubs  in  masses  of  one  se- 
cies, by  W.  Spence.  Esq.  F.L.&,  408. 

Planting,  enors  in,  410 ;  use  of,  for  preparing  for 
uncultivated  land  for  agriculture,  4o3. 

Plants,  diseases  of,  28 ;  medicinal,  for  the  cot- 
tage, 153 ;  remarks  respecting  the  chemical 
elections  of,  216 ;  American,  query  on  pur- 
chasing a  collection  of,  224 ;  hardy,  treated  as 
greoi-house,  330 ;  sent  tram  England  to  Te- 
neriflb  in  1829,  account  of,  by  W.  Young, 
330 ;  new  or  rare,  flowered  near  Edinburgh, 
March  10.  1830,  343 ;  chemical  and  geological 
collections  of.  corrected,  by  Mr.  A.  Gordon, 
360 ;  hardy  bulbous,  query  respecting,  by  A.H. 
Haworth,  Esq.,  368;  the  diseases  0^  396)  ten- 
der, on  preserving  in  winter,  by  Mr.  A.  Gor- 
rie,  F.H.SL,  402:  for  a  flower-garden,  during 
the  year.  423;  British  varieties  of,  cultivated 
and  sold  by  Mr.  James  Smith  and  Son,  at 
Monkwood  Green,  near  Ayr,  by  Bfr.  Smith, 
713  to  718;  rare,  flowered  near  Edtaiburgh, 
49Si 

Pleuroth&llis  prolifera,  277. 
Plough-hoe,  newly  invented  one,  206L 
Ploughing  match  of  the  West  Kent  AgricuU 

tural  Association,  lOa 
Plough,  steam,  476. 

Plum,  Kirke's,  287 ;  Lucombe*s  Nonsuch,  83 ; 
the  Morocco.  84 ;  the  Purple  Gage,  472. 

Podolbbium  trilob&tum,  56L 

Politics,  advantage  of  a  knowledge  of,  385. 

Pollen  of  plants,  remaik  oonceining,  by  J.  New- 
man, 613. 

Pontey's  **  Foreet  Pruner  **  versus  CriUckshank's 
**  Practical  Planter,'*  on  the  subject  of  prun. 
ing  fir  trees,  675. 

Poor  laws,  34d 

Popbur,  Athenian,  query  respecting,  368;  the 
Lombardy  or  Turin,  on  the  sexes  and  history 
of,  by  Mr.  John  Denson,  419. 

Population,"  education  as  a  chedt  to,  critical 
remarks  respecting.  609. 

Potato,  on  the,  by  Mr.  J.  Elles,  58;  the  Ever, 
lasting,  and  the  late  Red  Roger,  482. 

Patatoes,  fnr  :i  late  crn^  of,  68 ;  fm-  an  eariy 
crvp,  SJJ'i  Uht  fm  ;i  <«iir<.'r^«ifjn  H*t;  r^i  j  early  for 
eottitgtrf^  17!^ ;  i.iU',  ;  Mctx^^Lty  of  (Mant- 
I Jig  pari 'Jf^yi  i  r^Hi.-iiii'n'H  it-,  ttie  sole  food  of 
man,  nt'Vr  kimi-  n,  ^Ijt'art rive's  method 
of  cAitaiiunff  t'mm  socrl,  i  mctiiing  br  the 
acre,      ;  Am£'riej)ii,  qncf  j  rt^ntiicUng,  "W. 

PaubArley,  fur  the  gotioj^cr,  1 

Pntj,  prdefi,  >t4.ndaeit  siies  £br,  proposed,  by  R. 

P]-inirrM4.s  ctouble-flawti^  SKL 

FriM  mmyr  on  cottage  £Ut^nlne  and  husband. 

ry.  167.  1&5. 198, 
Produce  of  fourteen  acres  of  garden  land,  from 

1815  to  1830,  624. 
Promenade  in  the  Caledonian  Horticultural 

Society's  garden,  600. 
Property,  advantages  of  the  division  of,  540 ; 

the  right  of,  59^. 
Prosperity  of  a  nation,  the  true,  541. 
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Pnining  fbrett  trees,  on  a  system  of,  by  Mr.  W. 
BiUington.  M.C.H.&,  96. 

Pruning,  417:  larch  xiursliogs,  BilUngton*B 

,  mode  of,  448 ;  summer,  and  thinning  timber 
trees  early,  advantage  of,  544;  the  fir  tribe, 
647;  remarks  concerning,  676;  and  other 
points  in  the  management  of  timber  trees, 
681 :  vines,  Mr.  Geo.  FuIton*s  mode  of,  709^ 
timber  trees,  critical  remarks  respecting, 
W.  Mason  Jun.,  725. 

Pruning  shears  for  ladies,  &c.,  313. 

Pterpcaipus  erin&ceus,  572. 

Puffing,  358. 

Pumpkins,  huge,  account  of,  by  O.  Davenport, 

Quail,  AV.,  experiment  on  C&lla  sthi6pica,  337. 
Qu£rcus  Abbur  and  sessiliflbra.  criUcal  remarks 

respecting,  by  the  Rev.W.  T.  Bree,  723. 
Railway,  suspension,  477. 
Rait  Cottage-Garden  Society,  Aug.  la,  747. 
/ian^nculus  cardioph^Uus,  690. 
Ranunculus,  Nonpareil,  figured  and  described, 

78. 

Ranunculuses,  seedUng,  on  the  culture  of,  by 

the  Rev.  Joseph  Tno,  54& 
Ranunculus  Show  of  Wallingford,  June  8.,  G8& 
Rats,  water,  how  to  destroy,  2291 
Rats,  to  destroy,  50a 
Battery,  deacription  of  one  invented  by  the  late 

Mr.  R.  Paul,  by  A.  S.  Taylor,  583. 
Red>pider  on  phmts,  method  of  destroying,  403. 
Reliief,  permanent,  to  all  classes,  481. 
/niodod^ndron  Smithaj,  568. 
JUiAs  Toxicodendron,  572. 
Jt)bes  a6reum.  562. 

Rigg,  Mr.,  his  family  and  (Hends,  obituary  of,640. 


Rinz,  M  Jacob,  jun.,  landscape-gardening  of 
England  and  Oermanv  compared,  31 ;  account 
of  the  forcing  and  floriculture  at,  592 ;  critique 


May  compared,  31 ;  account 
ui  lilt;  luiviuK  aiiu  i^onculture  at,  S&i ;  cri " 
on  his  criticisms,  by  Joshua  Major,  611 
Rivfere,  T,  Esq.,  on  the  genus  J'ster,  684. 
Road,  the  most  lieautiful  and  picturesque  one  in 
.  Europe,  596. 

Roads,  machbies  for  scraping  and  sweeping,  100. 

Robertson,  Mr.  John,  F.  H.  S..  on  the  former 
aiid  present  state  of  horticulture  in  Irehmd, 
26 ;  on  Mr.  JohnsoB*s  doctrines  concerning  the 
diseases  of  plants,  S5d 

Bdckwork,  a  picturesque  mass  of,  on  sale,  491. 

Roger,  Mr.  E.,  a  cheap  and  easy  method  of  rais- 
ing csAerj,  &L 

Rollins,  Mr.  James,  remark  respecting  the  term 

•  humane  mouse-trapt  216;  a  gardener's  fbnd, 

"  S53L 

Roofo,  high,  in  France,  7 ;  reason  for,  5S8L 
JSbsa  odorita,  on  the  culture  of,  by  Mr.  J.  Elles, 
427. 

Rose,  W.  R,  on  destroying  slugs,  210;  treat- 
ment of  the  American  shVutM  at  Foxoote,  4B5. 

Rose  tree,  peculiar,  query  respecting,  229. 

Sabine,  Mr.,  letter  firom  Mr.  Lindley  to,  240; 
review  of  his  conduct,  and  remarks  on,  252. 

SaboU,  106. 

Sficcharum  offidnkrum,  665. 

Sahtds,  efibct  of  washing  In  sea  water,  219. 

Salles  de  Mars  and  de  Flore  in  Paris,  6m 

Sap.vessels,  ascending,  of  the  vine,  132. 

Saul,  M.,  a  mode  of  packing  ft-uit  trees  for  ex- 
.  pottation,  311 ;  goosdierry  shows  of  1^,  3i7 ; 
list  of  American  ftuit  trees,  6ia 

Saunders,  Mr.  B.,  on  the  culture  of  pear  trees, 
53;  his  list  of  pears,  remark  respecting,  by 
R.  Errington,  615 ;  a  fei|  observations  made 
on  visiting  several  public  and  private  gardens 
in  EngUnd  and  Scotland,  during  the  summer 
of  1830, 65a 

8cho(ds  in  Auverene,  211;  Lancasterian,  of 
Horsefleld  and  Woking,  381 ;  of  industry,  and 
for  infants,  notice  of  a,  487. 

Scott,  Mr.,  his  garden  at  Hobart  Town,  597. 

Sea-kale.  Introduction  of,  in  Ireland,  26. 

Secretaries  of  horticultural  societies,  hint  re- 
specting the  names  of,  222 ;  addresses  of,  382. 
514.  6S£ 

Seedlings,  advaota^  of  raising,  23L 


Seeds,  401 ;  alpine^  raqelved  flram  South  Ame. 

rica,  3SS ;  from  Caxtbagena.  by  Mi::W.  Ha. 

maton.4S3.  ^^-^  ^ 

Seimel,  M.  Jacob,  on  growing  pineapples  in 
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Sexes,  the.  in  animals  and  vegetables,  40L 

Seymour,  Mr.  William,  on  planting  and  protect, 
ing  bulbs,  49 ;  on  the  treatment  of  the  peach 
and  nectsjine  during  the  summer  season,  434 ; 
of  Weddington,  on  a  method  erf*  training  the 
peach  and  nectarine  on  low  walls,  49S;  plan 
and  description  of  the  kitchailganlen  al 
Carlton  Haai,  the  seat  of  Miles  Stapykoii»Es«.. 

ShaUots.  2ia 

Shrubs,  American,  at  Foxcote,  on  the  tieaU 

ment  of,  by  Mr.W.  R  Row,  125. 
SIiitiT^  thf,  nguzrat  mod  dncribcd, 
Sluga,  (in  rlejiirmylng,  by  Mr.  Arcbitald  Gop|% 

C .  M  US,     ■  (o  rfMiroy,  brW.  &  BosblB 

m  i>k,i[ji.,  MLiii;.>,i  ..r'  dobvy^m 
Smiih,  Mr.  J.,  i,LiL  r;H  reipfefltlqg  LMlmyOkm  A 

the  Cuii5.ta]itH]bjjk-  nut^ 


Smith,  Johdt  Yioilce  rejecting,  BBI. 
Smith,  Mt.^  vojiiHia  oTBritiih  otaAUciiittTaU^l 
abd  sold  by  Mr.  Jmnci  S^fth  and  Sao,  at 
ioMtVind  Oiofi^Mar  Ayr,  71^  toltn^ 

Sou  j4%mrait ittallMph«& 
Sonde,  thp,  ^  IuvcqIhI  bf  iTriiil— 

Sou      iir  ,, ,  ,1..  nf  if«!4,4Sa 
Spi \  .,-[..r     =.     LiJiT,  TiTTomTnefidtd,  Wf. 
K.I      ^v  ,  L  I  pkinLing  trees  and 

Spif.t  iruTji  Tific-  W-i  ri'^M.i  lUl,'  niLiuiTtiiLiiaib,3S2. 
Spirit^i'f>T  tiic  rt»[r,ii:i  r,  J.'J. 

^OTt,  the',  or  plAII^,  cjut  ry  'in,    ■  i 

SltMin  actirs)?  tin  a  hmh*  of  Lln-^l'  ^lonw,  on 

foit^ingby  meant  of,,  b-y  John  H.i}\  K^i,  aU, 
Steam  engines,  locomotive,  477. 
Steam  plough,  invention  of,  encouraged,  106L 
Steers  and  Wilkinson's  pruning  shears,  &c313L 
Strelitsto  reglnsB,  answer  to  query  respecting, 

by  Mr.W.  Boyce,  and  6.  Fulton,  28a 
Steuart*s  Planter's  Guide,  remaiks  oo,  by  Mr. 

Gorrie,  CM.H.&,  43;  by  Quefcus,  46;  re. 

marks  on,  4ia 
St^ckgsUps  of  carnations,  &c.,  neat  method 

St  James's  Park,  hint  respecting,  337. 
Stove,  smoke-eoMuming,  479L 
Stowe,  Mr.W.,  lime-water,  499. 
Strawberries,  prolific  or  conical  HauMs,  210 ; 

to  produce  late^  316 ;  the  Elton  Seedling,  574  { 

large,  604 ;  on  a  method  of  forang,  692 ;  on 

the  culture  of,  on  a  light  sandy  soil,  by  Mr. 

Thomas  Fleetwood,  710;  the  Hau^xH^  oo 

the  management  of,  711. 
Structure  of  aninuls  and  vegetables,  390. 
Stuart,  John,  query  reqiccting  the  Affluoe 

Cherry,  615. 
Sty  for  cottages,  172. 
Succession  of  woods,  470. 
Sugar,  for  the  cottager,  149 ;  making  fhimman> 

gold  wursel,  149. 
Sugar  from  the  beet-root,  a  manufiictory  o^  596. 
Sundays,  working  on,  SSa 
Swan  River,  697. 

Sweet,  Mr.,  lessons  on  botany  bv,  487 ;  critique 

req)ecting  Ferb^na  chamaedrifSUa,  613. 
Sweet's  Florist's  Guide,  observation  retgectiag^ 

722. 

Sydney,  letter  ftt>m.  328. 

Sylvester's  mode  of  heating  air,  improvement 

in,  by  Messrs.  White  and  Veitch,  10& 
Syringes,  garden,  improvemmts  in,  by  Mr.  D. 

M*Dougal,  109. 
Talc  for  gnwQ-house  sashes,  query  reflecting, 

615.. 

Tallard,  Marshal,  answer  to  queiy  respecting 
his  garden,  224. 
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TalUei,  new.  fbr  naming  planU,  figured  and  de- 
scribed, 306;  of  the  ChWick  garden,  507. 

Taste,  honesty  in,  587. 

Tite*B  nursery,  April  fiStb,  SH. 

Taylor,  &,  description  of  a  rettery  Inrented  by 
the  hite  BCr.  Robert  Feul,  58a. 

Tea,  remarks  on  the  drinking  oT  170. 

Teeth.  artiOcial,  of  H  Fonsl,  48a 

TerminUia  QUappa,  50a 

Thom,  Mr.  John,  qiuery  on  an  insect  infesting 
the  plum  and  cherry,  294. 

Thompson,  Mr.,  remarks  on  his  experiments  in 
▼egetaUe  physiotogr,  by  Mr.  J.  Main,  S14. 

Tbouin.  the  late  Proftssor  Andrew,  S87. 

TYlia  adrea,  317. 

Ttllindsia  stricta,  561. 

Timber  trees,  on  pmning,  and  other  points  In 

the  management  of,  681. 
Tithes,  598. 

llToli,  the  pubUc  gardens  oL  in  Paris,  64a 
Tobacco,  fbr  the  cottager,  153 ;  introduction  of, 

to  Europe,  JZ70 ;  culture  of.  in  Ireland,  S7I : 

suggestions  on  the  culture  of,  S78 ;  produce  of. 

In  America,  973;  Talue  of.  as  an  agricultural 

crop,  973 1'process  of  manufkcturing  fbr  smok. 

ing,  snufr,  ftc.,  974:  books  to  be  consulted 

respecting  lObacoo,  271 
Tobacco  plants,  the,  of  Colombia,  317. 
TbllgHte-houses,  Ac,  near  London,  349. 
Toll-house  at  Edgeware,  figured  and  described, 

35a 

Tour  through  Fnmce  and  Germany,  continued, 

1.  385.  589.  64t 
Toward,  Mr.  Andrew,  critique  rejecting  the 

house  at  Bagsbot  Park,  819l 
Training  plants,  40L 

Ttevelleri,  gcneraUy  confined  in  their  obserr- 
Uons,  53& 


Trees,  fi>rest,  on  the  planting  and  pruning  of, 
by  Mr.  John  Howdcn,  416;  suitable  fbr  a 


certain  situation,  ouery  respecting,  615 :  must 

be  known  before  tbej  can  be  introduced,  71A 
IVelowarren,  botanic  flower  garden  at,  aooount 

of,  by  Mr.  IV.  Duncan,  4Sa 
Tridirteum  perfbllktum.  988. 
Tuilleries.  gardens  of  the,  530. 
Tulip  bed,  description  of  Mr.  Oroom*s,  683; 

(hune  and  strike  for  a,  figured  and  described, 

-681 

Tblip  Show  of  Maften,  May  &,  588L 

TjTso,  Her.  Joseph,  on  the  culture  of  seedling 

ranunculuses,  548 ;  remedy  for  Uight,  567. 
Tysscn,  Mr.  Samuel,  query  on  sayings  as  to  bees, 

S8& 

Underwood,  plants  proper  fbr,  47a 

Valiance,  Bdmund,  queries  respecting  a  collec- 
tion of  gooseberries,  727. 

Vallet  Alne^  M.,  a  new  hybrid  C^tisus,  335;  %l 
ringa  Tul^ris  var.  Charles  JL,  335)  two  new 
roses,  335 ;  greenJIowered  rose,.33& 

Varden,  Mr.  Richard,  fbur  designs  fbr  labourers* 
cottages,  G60. 

Vascular  texture  of  the  rine,  131 

Vau^ian,  W.  P.,  query  respecting  insects  on 
young  peas,  615 ;  criUcal  reman  nap 
Bishop's  dwarf  and  earir  flrame  peas^ 
query  on  the  proper  rise  ua  an  ice.nouse,  7fi6L 

VegeUMe  market  of  Edinburgh,  June  1st,  494 ; 
Aug.  7th,  60L 

Vegetable  pathology,  395. 

Vegetables,  fbr  the  cottage  garden,  186  to  18a 


I.  783; 


Fiwbtoa  chamadilf bUa,  critique  fespeeting,  by 

R.  Sweet,  6ia 
Finbtea  Mellmdn$,  critioal  renarics  oo,  by  Mr. 

Geoige  Hanison,  8S9L 
Verdniea  apMls^  query  respecting,  by  John 

Morgan,  6SUL 
Vienna,  note  fhnn,  Sl£. 
Vine,  on  the  anatomy  of,  by  W.  W.  Cap 
18. 189.  857 ;  barkof  tfie,  changes  wl 

take  place  at  the  beginning  of  August,  963 ; 

large,  at  Sellwood  Park,  some  account  of,  by 

Mr.  H.  Cumming,  439j  on  tbe^r 

Vines  I 
respecting, 

a  green-house,  answer  to  query  respecting^ 
838;  by  Mr.  O.  Fulton,  838;  the  best  soU  fbr, 

7oa 

Wall  for  transmitthig  heat,  Sia 

Wan,  north  of  Kensington  Gardens,  should  be 

pulled  down,  49a 
Walls,  wired,  remark  on,  by  Mr.  James  Hous- 

man,  614. 

Walmesley,  Mr.  W.  G.,  query  respecting  heat- 
ing by  hot  water,  883. 
Waring  HaU,  remarks  on,  655i 


a  simple  and  efftctual  mode  of  killing* 

Waste  land,  directions  for  ascertJdnhig  the 
Duality  of,  461. 

ater  melons  fkom  Russia,  339. 


''US!' 

WaMte  _ 
quality  c 
Water  mel 

Watering  oranges  and  camellias,  359. 
Watts,  R.  query  on  the  canker  in  peach  tree^ 

617. 
W&ttito,  337. 

Weather  at  Munich,  317 :  at  Florence,  SSa 

Weeping  Ash,  the  large  one  of  Wilson's  nur- 
sery removed,  331 
WeeviL  destructive  of  fhiit  trees,  quay  re. 

by  Ur.  J.  Dykes,  500;  answer  to. 


Wheat,  a  new  variety  of,  fkom  China,  by  Mr.  J. 
Faldermann,  339;  culture  of,  in  the  ne^gh- 
bourbood  of  Ardrees,  in  Ireland,  by  G.  EUsor, 
Esq.,  091. 

Wheat-fiy  in  Perthshire,  nottoe  o^  by  the  Rer. 

T.  Bell,  49fiL 
Wheels  of  carts  and  waggons,  improvement  in, 

by  Samuel  Morton,  301 
White  Knights,  remarks  on,  651' 
Wilkie's  wheel  plough,  remarks  oo,  by  Mr.  B2 

Morton,  909. 
Williamson,  EL  A.,  notice  of  the>x)tanic  garden 

at  Caraocas,  481 
Willow,  weeping,  query  respecting,  36a 
wnson,  W.,  remarks  respecting  nortkultand 

societies,  361 
Wines,  fbr  the  cottager,  151. 
Wire- worm,  figured  and  described,  50a 
Wired  walls  fbr  flruit  trees,  889. 
VntOaia  Consequluui,  599. 
Wood,  Mr.  T.,  apples  and  pceis  for  a  snail 

orchard,  830b  l»ir 
Wood-lice,  query  on  destroying,  88a  . 
Works,  public,  in  France^  cause  of  their  tardy 

execution,  599. 
Wright,  D.,  setting  the  Tbkay  grape,  609L 
Young,  W.,  plants  lately  arrived  fhwi  Teneriflb, 

ssa 


CALENDARIAL  INDEX 
THE  MORE  REMARKABLE  OPERATIONS. 


January.  —  Pat  a  pot  of  BbttL  odorita  in  the 
hot.hoiue,  to  produce  young  shoots  for  cuttings, 

f«6rKaiy.  — Prepare,  by  ringing,  plants  of 
Patmfo  Moutan  for  propagation,  in  Maund's 
manner.  lOSj  put  potatoes  in  a  warm  room  to 
sprout  for  seed,  178 ;  put  plants  of  A5sa  odo- 
rata,  or  other  China  roses,  in  the  hot-hous^  in 
order  to  produce  young  shoots  for  cuttings,  428 ; 
sow  potato  seeds  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
new  kinds,  440. 

AforcA.  —  Sow  tobacco  seeds  on  a  hotbed,  for 
transplantation  In  May,  27  L 

April. — Steep  branches  of  lim«  trees  in  water, 
preparatory  to  procuring  bass  for  matting  from 
them,  656. 

JUdy.— Hardoi  tobacco  plants  •  raised  in  a 
hotbed,  by  exposing  them  to  the  air^  S7&  . 

June.  —  Pinch  off  the  points  of  shoots  of  tim- 
ber trees,  in  Mr.  BUIIngtonIs  manner,  38. 

J«/y.  — Repeat  Mr.  Copper's  experiments 
on  the  anatomy  of  the  vme,  137 ;  prove  Mr. 
Capper's  experiments  in  the  last  week  of  the 
month,  S64:  take  up  Ranunculus  roots,  accord, 
ing  to  Mr.  Tyso*8  mode  of  culture,  5191 


AvgusL  —  nnch  off  the  tenntoal  abooCs  of 
trees  in  Mr.  BUIington's  manner,  sefxmd  time 
for  the  season,  38 ;  prove  Mr.  Capper's  expert, 
ments  in  the  nrst  week  of  the  month,  064;  g». 
ther  tobacco  leaves,  S71 ;  sow  Ranunculus  seed 
according  to  Mr.  Tyso's  mode  of  culture,  5l9t, 

Stpiariber.  —  Pinch  off  the  tenainal  shoots  of 
trees  in  Mr.  BiUlngton's  manner,  second  tim* 
for  thfe  season,  if  not  done  in  AUgiust,  38  ;  plant 
Chenopbdium  B5nus  Uenrlcuf  as  a  spinach 
plant,  188;  sow  lettuce  on  a  ment  melon  bed  for 
forcing  durins  winter,  in  the  Dutch  manntf.  as 
practised  by  M.  lindegaard,  €80. 

October.— inhnt  potatoes  for  an  early  cnn, 

5a  and  17a  . 

Nouember.  —  Cover  American  plants  in  ex. 
posed  situations  with  common  laurel  boughs, 
425;'  prick  out  seedling  auriculas,  sown  in  the 
nreceding  August,  ji26 ;  sow  peas  in  pots  about 
the  10th,  for  an  earty  crop,  55Sl 

December. -.sPrick  out  seedUng  aiiriculaa 
sown  in  the  preceding  August,  according  to  the 
method  practlted  with  so  ifttich  success  by  Mr. 
P.  Cornfield,  Gommevcial  Florist,  of  Norths 
ampton,  if  not  dbne  in  November,  4S6. 


*•*  For  a  complete  Cottaeer't  Oardener*s  Calendar,  for  one  year,  see  p.  190. ;  and 
for  a  CoUager't  Hutbandry  Calendar,  for  one  year,  see  p.  199L 
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